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In  presenting  to  the  public  another  volnme  of  the  Annual  CrcLOPiEDiA, 
containing  the  record  of  the  moBt-  turbulent  year  which  the  country  has  wit- 
nessed, the  publishers  trust  that  it  will  be  found  truthful  and  impartial. 
TSo  efforts  have  been  spared  to  secure  its  completeness  and  accuracy,  and  to  pre- 
serve it  free  from  evexy  mark  of  partisanship. 

The  year  1863  was  a  remarkable  one.  Principles  adopted  in  the  previous 
years  had  gone  into  effect,  and  now  manifested  their  results.  Many  new 
and  important  questions  thus  came  up,  and  were  discussed  in  Congress,  by  the 
press,  and  before  civil  tribunals.  In  Europe,  also,  similar  developments  were 
manifested,  and  although  the  conflict  of  arms  was  not  so  extensive  or  violent  as 
in  this  country,  the  agitation  of  men's  minds  was  no  less  deep  and  earnest.  In 
these  pages  the  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  facts  of  this  seething  con- 
dition, so  that  the  reader  may  see.  what  steps  have  been  taken^  in  public 
and  social  affairs,  and  how  far  forward  they  lead  toward  any  amelioration  of 
mankind. 

Among  the  numerous  questions  discussed  were  those  relating  to  confiscation, 
emancipation,  indenmity  official  and  pecuniary,  the  relations  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary States  to  the  Union,  personal  liberty,  martial  law,  prize,  the  liability  of 
Great  Britain  for  damages  done  by  the  Alabama,  the  reconstruction  of  the  map 
of  Eurox)e,  and  the  reorganization  of  Germany. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  vast  military  and  naval  operations  in  this  coun- 
try is  given,  which  presents  the  movements  of  the  armies  day  by  day,  and  step 
by  step,  with  the  objects  of  those  movements,  and  their  consequences ;  also  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  who  came 
within  their  control,  and  to  organize  the  able-bodied  as  soldiers ;  also  the  plans 
and  arrangements  of  its  immense  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  The 
military  operations  are  illustrated  with  complete  topographical  maps  of  the 
country. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  embrace  the  organization 
of  the  armies,  !N^orth  and  South ;  the  number  and  condition  of  the  troops ;  the 
important  measures  and  debates  in  Congress ;  the  acts  of  State  Legislatures, 
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and  resolationB  of  political  organizations,  and  the  results  of  elections;  the 
finances  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  that  of  the  insurrectionary  States, 
and  the  important  public  measures  of  the  latter ;  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  the  regulations  adopted  for  commercial  intercourse  with  parts  of  the  South- 
em  States  within  the  lines  of  the  army ;  the  correspondence  with  foreign  States ; 
the  enrolment  and  draft,  and  the  exchange  of  prisoners ;  the  unusual  popular 
disturbances,  and  all  those  important  occurrences  comprised  in  the  history  of 
the  nation. 

The  interesting  events  relating  to  foreign  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  presented,  and  more  especially  the  conflict  in  Poland,  the  movements  in 
Germany,  the  emancipation  in  Bussia,  the  propositions  of  France,  and  her  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  congress  to  settle  the  vexed  complications  of  Europe. 

The  mechanical  industry  manifested  in  the  construction  of  iron-clad  ships 
has  been  severely  tested  during  the  year.  These  results,  with  the  opinions  of 
their  commanders,  are  not  overlooked.  The  improvements  in  heavy  ordnance 
are  also  described. 

The  progress  of  science  in  its  application  to  useM  purposes  has  been 
brought  up  in  some  branches,  and  the  views  and  discussions  of  scientific  men 
in  others,  are  presented. 

The  geographical  explorations  which  have  been  actively  pursued  in  all 
quarters,  have  resulted  in  some  discoveries  which  have  long  been  sought  by 
brave  and  enterprising  men. 

The  history  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  to  the  close  of  the  year,  are  described.  It  embraces 
the  condition  of  the  treasury,  the  system  of  finance  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
the  measures  recommended  by  him  to  Congress,  the  action  of  that  body  and 
the  results,  together  with  tables  from  the  Department  which  have  not  before 
appeared  in  print. 

A  most  thorough  and  complete  classification  of  the  books  published  during 
the  year,  shows  that  the  record  of  literature  is  not  less  important  than  in  any 
previous  year.  • 

^he  notice  of  the  principal  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  states 
their  branches,  membership,  views  on  civil  affairs,  and  the  spread  of  their  dis- 
tinctive opinions. 

The  number  of  distinguished  men  who  closed  their  career  during  the  year, 
has  been  unusually  large.  A  brief  tribute  has  been  paid  to  their  characters 
and  services. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  and  letters  from  official  persons, 
are  inserted  entire. 
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AFRICA.    The  most  important  of  the  coun-  soaheri-Maigoka,  and  signed  a  constitntion^ 

tries  of  this    continent  which    have    native  drawn  np  by  the  anti-foreign  party  of  the  Ho- 

puvernments,    are  Egypt,  Abyasinia,  Liberia,  vas.    The  treaties  concluded  by  King  Radama 

ilurocco,    Tunis,     Tripoli,    and    Madagascar,  with  the  European  Powers  were  suspended, 

E^ypt,  nnder  the    eulightened  rule  of  Said  but  assurance  was  given  that  religious  liberty 

Pasha,  who  died  on  Jan.  18th,  1863,  and  his  sue-  would  be  respected,  and  that  the  labors  of 

cesser,  the  actual  Pasha  Ismail,  has  been,  and  the  missionaries  would  not  bo  interfered  with. 

U  still,  making  great  progress  in  civilization.  Among  the  English  possessions  in  Africa,  the 

Its  popalatipn  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  ha^,  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Seychelles  are  rapit]ly 

ia  1859,  risen  to  5,125,000.    Tlie  canal  of  Suez,  increasing  in  population.    The  total  population 

which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  (see  of  Mauritius,  according  to  the  census  of  April, 

SrEz,  Casal  of),  will  give  to  Egypt  a  large  1861,  was  813,463,  no  less  than  129,956  more 

interest  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  than  in  1851.     The  Indian-born  population 

greatly  elevate  its  position  among  civilized  numbered  172,425,  and  the  children  of  Indian 

nations.    Its  principal  city,  Cairo,  with  254,000  parents  were  20,029,  so  that  the  Indian  element 

inhabitants,  and  Alexandria,  with  150,000  in-  now  numbers  192,604,  or  more  than  three  fifths 

habitants,  w^ill  soon  claim  a  place  among  the  of  the  whole.    In  1862  there  were  9,893  addi- 

great  and  important  emporiums  of  the  world,  tional  immigrants  landed  in  Mauritius,  and  190 

The  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  has  been  for  some  liberated  Africans  on  the  Seychelles.    No  one 

years  engaged  in  war  against  the  neighboring  of  the  European  Powers  is  making  so  great 

tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  boun-  progress  on  the  African  continent  as  France. 

daries  of  his  empire.     The  details  of  these  This  is  especially  the  case  on  the  western  coast. 

wars,  which  continued  during  the  year  1863,  In  Senegal  and  its  dependencies  she  lias  already 

are  of  little  interest,  although  the  public  was  annexed  a  territory  of  25,357,526  hectares  with 

shocked  toward  the  close  of  the  year  by  a  re-  252,000  inhabitants,  while  fully  1,000,000  of 

port  of  unparalleled  barbarities  committed  by  natives  are  exclusively  trading  with  her.    On 

him.     On    the  other  hand,  the  emperor  is  Feb.  27th,  1863,  the  commander  of  the  French 

highly  praised  as  friendly  to  civilization  by  fleet  stationed  upon  the  western  coast  accepted, 

home  lay  missionaries  of  the  Missionary  Socio-  in  the  name  of  his  government,  the  protectorate 

ty  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  who  have  been  per-  of  Porto  Novo,  the  coast  west  of  Lagos.    In 

mitted  to   settle  in  Abyssinia  and  establish  Algeria  France  now  rules  over  an  area  of  39,- 

Fchools.     The  Republic  of  Liberia  continues  to  000,000  hectares,  and  a  population  of '2,999,124. 

advance  in  prosperity.    On  February  17th  the  Of  these  2,806,378  ara  natives,  and  192,740 

ratifications  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  nav-  Europeans.  . 

i^ation,  concluded  at  London  between  Liberia  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Africa 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  were  ex-  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,100,000,  of  whom 
changed.  In  the  island  of  Madagascar  a  revo-  about  10,000  live  in  the  Cape  Colony,  2,500  in 
iition  broke  out  on  May  12th,  at  the  capital  of  Natal,  120,000  in  Mauritius,  6,000  in  the  Sey- 
Tanarivo.  King  Radama  IL  and  his  ministers  chelles,  10,000  in  Senegambia,  120,000  in  Re- 
were  assassinated.  The  widow  of  the  king  union,  439,000  in  the  Portuguese  and  12,000 
was  proclaimed  queen  under  the  name  of  Ra-  in  the  Spanish  possessions,  185,000  in  Algeria, 
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27,000  in  Egypt,  80,000  in  Abyssinia,  10,000  in 
Tunis  and  Tripolis. 

Protestantism  prevails  in  Liberia,  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  other  English  possessions.  In 
Madagascar,  where  the  missionaries  have  been 
able  to  gather  again  the  dispersed  native  con- 
gregations, the  number  of  Protestants  is  suppos- 
ed to  reach  fully  10,000.  Altogether  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  connected  with  or  at  least 
tinder  the  influence  of  Protestant  denomina- 
tions is  estimated  at  about  730,000. 

Of  other  Christian  bodies,  there  are  in  Africa 
the  Abyssinian  Church  with  a  population  of 
8,000,000 ;  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  whose  number 
is  estimated  by  some  at  150,000,  by  others  at 
250,000 ;  Syrian  Christians  (in  Egypt),  5,000 ; 
Greeks  (in  Egypt),  5,000 ;  Armenians,  2,000. 

The  negro  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, adopted  to  a  large  extent  the  Mohamme- 
dan creed.  More  recently  it  has  been  reported 
that  Islamism  is  making  some  inroads  in  re- 
gions which  have  been  hitlierto  regarded  as 
secured  to  Christianity.  On  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  it  has  proselyted  many  of  the  lib- 
erated Africans,  and  is  now  extending  south- 
erly on  the  coast.  In  the  Cape  Colony  the 
Mohammedan  working  people  are  accounted 
among  the  most  orderly  part  of  the  population, 
and  many  of  them  find  wives  among  the  Eng- 
lish girls,  who  do  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  re- 
ligion of  their  husbands. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  crops  of  the  year 
1863  were  not  generally  equal  to  those  of  18C2. 
The  wheat  crop  exceeded  that  of  18C2,  in  the 
quantity  produced,  about  one  million  of  bush- 
els ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  considerably 
greater  breadth  sown,  and  not  to  the  number 
of  bushels  grown  to  the  acre.  The  quality  of 
the  grain  was  somewhat  inferior.  The  amount 
of  rye  produced  was  nearly  half  a  million  of 
bushels  less  than  in  1862,  and  of  barley  about 
a  million  bushels  less ;  while  the  production  of 
oats  (though  the  grain  itself  was  lighter)  was 
about  two  and  one  third  million  biishels  more. 
The  great  falling  off,  however,  was  in  the  fall 
crops — corn,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes,  and 
was  due  to  two  severe  frosts :  one  occurring  on 
the  28th,  29th,  and  80th  of  August;  the  other 
on  the  18th  of  September.  These  frosts  were 
most  severe  in  a  tract  extending  from  Lake 
Superior  southward  as  far  as  Tennessee,  and, 
perhaps,  five  hundred  miles  in  width.  In  the 
northeast,  the  second  frost  did  not  appear  till 
the  22d  of  September,  and  in  New  York  not 
until  the  24th,  and  was  much  less  severe  than 
in  the  Mssissippi  valley.  The  corn,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  frost,  was  not  sufliicicntly  for- 
ward to  have  formed  much  of  ita  starch  prin- 
ciple, and  as  the  sap  flowed  but  little  after  the 
first  frost,  and  not  at  all  after  the  second,  it 
was  prevented  from  any  complete  development, 
and  dried  up  in  a  shrivelled  condition.  The 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  crop,  notwith- 
standing the  much  greater  breadth  planted,  was 
over  134  millions  of  bushels,  about  one  fourth 


of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  much  of  that  gathered  was  very  i>oor, 
possessing  no  fattening  properties.  As  a  result 
of  thiB,  the  number  of  hogs  fattened  was  very 
much  smaller  than  the  previous  year,  and  the 
larger  part  of  those  slaughtered  were  not  in 
such  condition  as  to  furnish  the  best  grades  of 
mess  pork.  The  same  frost  materially  dimin- 
ished the  potato  crop,  which,  in  consequence, 
was  18  millions  of  bushels  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  buckwheat  crop,  which  fell 
off  nearly  three  millions  of  bushels,  or  about 
one  sixth  of  the  crop. 

The  grain  crops  of  England  and  Franco 
were  much  better  than  they  had  been  for 
two  years  previous,  and  hence  the  export  de- 
mand was  not  as  heavy;  but  the  large  de- 
mand for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  short 
crop  of  corn,  enhanced  the  price  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  bread  stuff,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
they,  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  percent, 
higher  than  in  1862.  Provisions  of  the  higher 
grades  had  advanced,  mainly  from  the  falling 
off  of  the  corn  crop,  about  30  per  cent. ;  but 
the  exports  of  these,  owing  in  part,  perhaps,  to 
the  higher  rates  of  exchange,  had  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  over  any  previous  year.  The  ac- 
companying tables  will  exhibit  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  principal  crops  in  each  of  the 
Northern  States  in  1862  and  18G3,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  produce. 

The  following  crops  and  products  are  esti- 
mated in  the  aggregate  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  from  the  monthly  returns  of  their 
correspondents,  as  follows,  in  1862  and  1863: 


Crop  or  Product. 

18€9. 

U«3. 

TTftv ...tons 

2i,.'ino.ooo 

10,'203,T28 

20,(M)«\oi'n 

Klax  seed bushols. . . 

],1\M»W 

Clover  Bced.. bnthels.. . 

8.irv44S 

Borshum  inolHS5e8...gallcns.... 
XfOuisinna  siicrar hncniieads. 

£xport8  of  Bi'tadftuffa  and  Provisions  in  1SC2  and 
lbG3  from  A'ew  York, 


Dr«iid«tufl«  and  Pit>riaioB«. 

Flour barrelvS 

"Wbeat butihob 

Ck)rn ** 

^ye " 

Oata " 

Beei;  from  all  ports tierces. 

Do.        **       *'        barrels. 

Pork     "       "        tierces. 

Do.       "       "        barrels. 

Hams  and  bacon 100  lbs. 

Lard 100  lbs. 


U6$. 


2,9S9,C19 

24.S90,»4l 

11.581,sl9 

l,099.rK.6 

17'2.y2'i 

65,961- 

«.2.%0 

8.822 

248, 8^4 

1.6ft9,976 

1,469.040 


I»«3. 


2.4.^.7^56 

l-l.siTjT.S 

7.M'fJ  19 

4lMt9 

09,1  f-3 

62,4it>< 

2,(:2^.^^-'0 
1.32^315 


The  culture  of  the  grape,  both  as  a  table  fruit 
and  for  the  purpose  of  producing  wine,  has  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  the  past  year.  The  com- 
parative merits  of  different  varieties  have  been 
very  thoroughly  ascertained.  For  table  pur- 
poses it  seems  to  be  settled  that,  in  the  north- 
ern tier  of  States,  tlie  Delaware,  Concord,  and 
Hartford  Prolific  are  the  most  desircble,  ripen- 
ing earlier  than  others,  and  producing  fruit  of 
a  good  quality.  For  the  region  lying  south 
of  40°  N.  latitude,  the  Catawba.  Diana,  Union 
Village,  Isabella,  and  Allen's  Hybrid  are  re- 
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4  *  AGRICULTURE. 

garded  as  best.  Tlie  To  Kalou,  Creveling,  Adi-  the  yield  was  not  more  tlian  one  half  an  arer- 
rondao  and  Ionia,  new  rarieties,  have  also  a  age  one.  Lower  down  on  the  Mississippi,  as 
fair  reputation.  The  Clinton,  a  small  grape,  well  as  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and 
but  prolific  and  of  fair  quality,  has  some  good  Florida,  the  abandoned  plantations  of  persons 
fruits.  Loomis's  honey  grape^  a  remarkably  who  had  joined  their  fortunes  to  the  Oonfeder- 
sweet,  large,  black  fruit,  has  begun  to  attract  at-  ates,  were  taken  up,  and  cotton  raised  with 
tention.  The  establishment  of  vineyards  for  considerable  success.  The  desire  to  substitute 
wine  making  Is  increasing  with  extraordinary  some  other  textile  material  for  cotton,  led  also 
rapidity.  For  some  years  past  the  vineyards  to  the  greatly  increased  production  of  flax,  and 
on  the  Ohio,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  have  the  introduction  of  machines  for  dressing  it 
furnished  considerable  quantities  of  wine  of  with  greater  facility  and  less  labor,  and  for  re- 
fair  quality,  though  not  well  calculated  to  re-  ducing  it  to  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of 
place  foreign  wines.  The  production  of  this  cotton.  Tlie  Sanford  and  Mallory  flax-drcss- 
wine,  which  was  made  mostly  from  the  Cataw-  ing  maoliine,  invented  the  year  before,  but  not 
ba  grape,  has  been  constantly  increasing.  With-  introduced  into  market  to  any  considerable  ex- 
in  the  past  year  or  two,  large  quantities  of  wine  tent  till  1863,  has  already  wrought  a  great  rev- 
from  California  have  been  brought  into  the  East-  olution  in  the  formerly  difficult  and  laborious 
em  markets.  This  was  at  first  prodaced  from  business  of  flax  breaking,  accomplishing  as 
the  Los  Angeles  and  Savanna,  both  called  the  much  in  one  day,  with  the  aid  of  two  boys,  as 
mission  grape,  varieties  cultivated  by  the  Jesuit  could  be  done  with  far  greater  labor  by  four 
» Fathers  at  their  missions  oh  the  coast;  but  as  men  in  five  days.  The  attempt  to  produce  a 
the  wine  from  these  grapes  was  somewhat  ob-  flax  cotton,  suitable  for  use  on  cotton-spinning 
jectionable  on  account  of  an  earthiness  of  taste,  machinery,  though  greatly  multiplied  durinj: 
the  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  many  European  the  year,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  successful 
varieties  have  been  introduced,  and  are  now  on  a  large  scale,  probably  from  an  erroneous 
used  in  the  making  of  wines.  The  interest  view  of  the  nature  of  the  flax  fibre, 
in  the  subject  in  California  is  so  great,  that  an  The  lack  of  cotton  has  stimulated  the  growth 
agent  (Col.  A.  Ilaraszthy)  was  sent  to  Europe  of  wool,  and  the  production  of  that  staple  hns 
to  investigate  the  methods  of  cultivating  the  greatly  increased,  while  its  quality  is  somewhat 
grape  for  wine,  and  the  process  of  wine  raak-  improved.  There  are  now  nearly  eight  hun- 
ing;  and  has  published,  dxiring  the  last  year,  an  dred  woollen  factories  in  the  United  States,  em- 
olaborato  imd  very  interesting  report,  entitled  ploying  3,000  sets  of  cards.  The  heavier  broad- 
*' Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making"  (N.  Y.,  cloths,  satinets,  and  cassimeres,  and  most  va- 
Harper  and  Brothers).  The  California  wines  rieties  of  woollen  goods  for  female  wear, 
are  gaining  a  good  reputation.  Recently,  shawls,  blankets,  under  clothing,  <Src.,  are  man- 
also,  Missouri  has  become  largely  engaged  in  ufactured  from  American  wool  in  American 
the  production  of  native  wines.  The  vine-  factories.  1  he  finest  broadcloths  are  still  im- 
growers  in  that  State  are  for  the  most  part,  ported,  but  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods 
though  not  wholly,  Germans,  and  the  grapes  has  received  such  an  impulse  from  the  great 
most  cultivated  are  Norton's  Virginia,  the  Oa-  demand  of  the  Government,  that  it  cannot  be 
tawba,  Concord,  Ilerbemont,  and  Delaware,  long  before  the  American  goods  will  equal  the 
The  cost  of  the  investment  for  a  first-class  vine-  foreign  in  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  their 
yard  (aside  from  the  value  of  land),  including  manufacture.  The  great  excellence  attained  in 
trenching,  larger  root  planting,  stakes,  posts,  the  breeding  of  sheep  in  tliis  country  received 
&c.,  is  about  $400  per  acre,  and  there  are  no  a  striking  illustration  at  the  International  Agri- 
returns  till  the  third  year,  when  the  crop  should  cultural  Fair,  held  at  Hamburg,  July  14th,  16C3, 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  year's  where  a  flock  of  twelve  merino  sheep  from  the 
cultivation,  and  after  the  third  year,  the  aver-  estate  of  George  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Vermont, 
age  annual  value  of  the  crop  should  not  be  less  took  three  of  the  highest  prizes,  viz. :  the  first 
than  $500  per  acre,  and,  in  favorable  years,  will  prize  for  the  buck  of  the  best  quality ;  the  first 
be  nearly  or  quite  double  this.  prize  for  the  buck  yielding  the  greatest  quan- 

Another  region,  in  which  the  grape  culture  tity  of  wool ;  and  the  second  prize  for  the  best 
for  wine  has  already  attained  a  considerable  ewe,  considering  both  quantity  and  quality, 
prominence,  is  on  the  Lake  shore  and  the  These  prizes  were  obtained  in  competition  with 
islands  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  £oil  is  ad-  1,761  other  sheep  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
mirably  adnpted  to  its  cultivation.  A  large  sixty  of  them  being  from  the  flock  of  the  Em- 
proportion  of  the  vine-growers  are  Canadians,  peror  of  the  French.  At  the  close  of  the  Ex- 
and  the  grapes  principally  gi'own  are  the  Dela-  hibition,  the  twelve  sheep  were  purchased  by 
ware  and  Concord.  At  Croton  Point,  on  the  Count  SherThoss  for  $5,000.  At  the  same  fair, 
Hudson,  and  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  are  exten-  eleven  other  American  inventors  or  manufac- 
sive  vineyards,  from  which,  of  late  years,  wine  turers  received  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  medals 
of  good  quality  has  been  made.  for  agricultural  implements,  including  McCor- 

The  scarcity  of  cottdn  led  to  the  attempt  to  mick's  and  other  mowers  and  reapers,  ploughs, 

raise  it  in  Southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Mis-  harrows,  cultivators,  seed  sowers,  fanning  mills, 

souri,  as  well  as  in  Kentucky.     The  frosts,  al-  root  cutters,*liorse  powers,  &c. 

ready  noticed,  aflfected  this  crop  severely,  and  The  Agricultural  Fairs,  National,  State,  Coun- 
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tjr,  and  Town,  tlironghout  tho  Northern  States 
duriag  the  aatomn  of  1863,  were  largely  attend- 
ed and  gave,  to  some  extent,  aa  additional 
stimulus  to  the  development  of  agriculture. 

The  grants  of  land,  by  the  Government,  un- 
der the  Agricultural  College  Act  of  1862,  have 
been  accepted  by  all  the  Northern  States,  and 
arrangements  made  by  most  of  them  either  to 
organize  Agricultural  Colleges,  or  to  add  an 
Agricflltaral  Department  to  colleges  already 
established.  In  New  Hampshire,  Dartmouth 
College  receives  the  endowment,  and  is  to  or< 
ganize  an  Agricultural  School  in  connection 
with  the  Chandler  Scientific  School ;  in  Mas- 
sachasetts  there  is  a  vigorous  competition  be- 
twcen  the  prominent  towns  of  the  common- 
wealth, for  the  location  of  the  Agricultural 
ColL'ge;  Rhode  Island  bestows  the  lands 
upon  Brown  University,  which  is  to  have  an 
Agricultural  Department ;  Connecticut  donates 
tliem  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Yale 
College,  connected  with  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School ;  New  York  divides  hers  between  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Ovid,  New  York,  and 
the  People^s  College,  at  Havana.  Pennsyl- 
Tania  has  handed  over  her  share  to  her  ex- 
cellent  Agricultural  College  in  Central  County, 
the  most  efiicient  institution  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States,  and  which,  by  this  grant,  will  be 
placed  in  a  condition  of  still  greater  efficiency. 
In  mo3t  of  the  Western  States,  where  Agricul- 
taral  Colleges  have  been  already  chartered,  tho 
;^ant  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  will, 
in  most  instances,  secure  their  speedy  organi- 
zation, or  if  already  organized,  aid  in  their  rapid 
deTelopment, 

Foreign  agriculture  oflTers  but  little  of  special 
interest  at  the  present  time.  The  crops  of 
cereals  in  1863,  in  Great  Britain  and  on  tho 
contment,  were  generally  good,  and  were  for 
the  most  part  successfully  harvested.  The 
price  of  wheat,  in  England,  which,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  had  been  $1.62  per  American  bushel, 
in  1861,  $1.45,  and,  in  1862,  $1.40,  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  $1.16 — a  very  marked  reduction ; 
and  the  potato  crop  was  generally  good  in 
Great  Britain,  though  almost  a  failure  in  Ire- 
land. In  France,  the  crop,  though  injured  in 
some  quarters  by  the  drought,  was  on  the 
whole  a  fair  average.  The  practice  of  holding 
regional  agricultural  expositions  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  France,  annually,  is  coming 
rapidly  into  favor.  For  the  most  part  these 
have  been  confined  thus  far  to  the  exhibition 


of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  agricultural 
implements,  but  in  some,  lately,  fruits  have 
been  exhibited  with  advantage.  A  few  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  agricultural  products 
of  Sweden,  a  country  which  has  furnished  so 
large  a  body  of  farmers  to  the  Northwestern 
States,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Cyclopedia.  They  were  collected  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  consul  at  Gottenburg. 

The  crop  of  1863,  which  at  one  time  prorai?cd 
to  be  unusually  large,  was  damaged  by  rainy 
weather  during  harvest  time,  and  thus  reduced 
to  an  average  amount,  of  which  the  figures  in 
the  table  below  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  state- 
ment. 

About  1,500,000  Swedish  acres,  equal  to  48,- 
600,000  English  acres,  are  devoted  to  growing 

frain,  and  100,000  Swedish  acres,  or  8,200,000 
Inglish  acres,  to  potatoes;  yet  the  yield  of 
potatoes  is  so  large,  tliat  it  stands  in  the  ratio 
of  8  to  6.  The  potato  can  be  raised  in  the 
short  summer  of  these  high  latitudes,  when  no 
grain,  save  barley,  can  live,  and  thus  becomes 
the  *^ staff  of  life''  to  the  Swedish  peasants. 
Fine  crops  of  potatoes,  and  occasionally  of  bar- 
ley, are  raised  far  within  the  arctic  circle,  and 
even  above  70°  north  latitude,  tho  highest  cid- 
tivated  land  in  the  world. 

The  Alsike  clover  is  the  most  productive 
clover  in  Sweden ;  cuts  about  five  tons  to  tho 
Swedish  acre,  can  be  made  to  yield  two  crops 
in  the  short  Swedish  summer,  and  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Scotland  to  great  advantage. 

There  is  a  kind  of  egg  plant  called  '*  Gula 
Plummon,"  which  is  produced  in  tho  middle 
and  southern  districts  of  Sweden  in  consider- 
able quantities.  This  plant  is  of  a  light  straw 
ci'lor,  firm,  juicy,.and  or'  a  peachy  flavor.  It  is 
thought  it  would  flourish  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  New  England  and  New  York, 

This  table  is  .the  average  yearly  product  of 
Sweden,  taking  the  figures  for  five  years  to  1861 : 


Amount  after  deducting  teed. 


Wheat,  tunn*. •. M>9,14b 

Eye,  tunn 8,7r>;?,7i;« 

Barley,  tann 2,CfiS.419 

Oats,  timn 4S>l',2i)i 

Mixed  Oats  and  Barley,  tunn..  1,'20S,»44 

Poas  and  Beana,  tunn }i91,?l5<> 

Potatoes,  tann 7,95.\(}07 

Other  edible  roots,  tunn S2G,r>01, 

FIajc  and  llcmp,  ccntncrt 4C\240 

Sapo,  tunn 14,507 


Seed. 


Total. 


670,077 
4,882,057 
aU'lHl 
5,Gofi,829 
1,424,897 


1,271,1431    0,253,752 


66,S29; 
60^,891 
474,722 
979. 124 1 
216,663 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  and 
imports  of  grain  for  seven  years : 


Import*. 


-WHEAT. 

I         Eiportft. 


l^'-^ 2,470 

J^V, 99,S44 

W,: 71,311 

5^'>3 87,765 

1^59 20,4SS 

^«i 24.815 

l^il 89,9U 

Ovcrplns  of  exports. 


86,147 
30,663 
17,416 
89,769 
84,319 
99,444 
74,802 


Dlffereneo. 


83,677 
69,178 
58,495 
2,004 
68,881 
78,129 
87,SS3 


187,45S 


•KYli.- 


Importa. 

Exporu. 

DifFerenc*. 

40.622 

744,42S 

•      703.806 

497,886 

294,4.S1 

2a%455 

891,942 

84.862 

857.0SO 

53,079 

139,192 

86.113 

41,954 

143,607 

101,659 

70,787 

285,572 

164,785 

620,403 

20,926 
f  c^rnorta 

699,477 

OTQrpliiso 

812.811 

One  tunn  equals  four  boshela  English. 


t  One  centner  equals  93  pounds  English. 
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ALABAMA. 


ImpArU. 


-BASLSY.- 


18a5 8,6T6 

1856 58,181 

185T. 78,M8 

1858 8,879 

1859 9.897 

1860 4,908 

1861 21,903    I 

Ovprplws  of  cxporto. , 


Ezporta. 


847,t«5 
118,704 
187,459 
236.472 
822,079 
429,900 
851,372 


DiAnac*. 


248,519 
60,578 
118,911 
288.098 
812,6d2 
424,992 
28-^469 


1,621,289 


Imports 


858 
7,218 
9,488 
1.857 
1.528 
1.950 
8,787 


— OAT*.- 
Eiports, 


649,482 

407,672 

622,111 

957,555 

1,089,543 

1,000,959 

1,174,842 


Over|flua  of  exports. 


Dtfftftaea. 


649.0S0 
400.459 
612.678 
956,198 

1,08(^,026 
99S,979 

1,170,605 


5,«^26,019 


•PSA8. 
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ImporU. 


Kiporla. 


1855 90 

1856 19,913 

1857 15,760 

1858 701 

1859 179 

1860 120 

1861.... 4,439 

^Overplus  of  exports. 


25.971 

7,805 

8.115 

9,294 

87,649 

25,  (WO 

12,358 


DUTcrciiM. 


6,C89 
484 


OvorpluB  of  exports. . 


6.478 


The  table  Is  made  oat  In  tunos— 1  tuan  ==  4  bushels. 


ALABAMA.— The  details  of  the  Census  of 
1860,  additional  to  these  published  in  previous 
volumes,  have  not  yet  been  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  during  1863  present  no  new  aspect. 
Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  the  penin- 
sula, opposite  Vicksburg,  by  General  Grant^s 
army,  in  January,  measures  were  taken  to  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  inhabitants 
in  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
through  Red  Biver.  From  that  stream  the  in- 
habitants on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
bad  access  to  vast  supplies,  particularly  of  salt, 
sugar,  and  molasses.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Confederate  army  was  snpplied  from  the  same 
source.  This  communication  was  destroyed 
by  the  gunboats  of  Admiral  Porter,  which  were 
below  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  and  by  ves- 
sels of  Admiral  Farragut's  fleet  at  New  Orleans. 
In  April  a  scarcity  of  provisions  prevailed  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  which  created 
an  advance  in  prices.  This  was  attended  with 
a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  food  soon 
advanced  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
About  the  15th  of  April  a  scene  occurred  in 
Mobile,  which  was  thus  described  : 

"A  number  of  ladies,  perhaps  a  dozen,  com- 
posed of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  soldiers* 
families,  who  represented,  themselves  and  their 
families  to  have  been  deprived  of  anything  to 
eat  in  the  last  few  days,  save  a  small  portion  of 
corn  bread,  were  seen  perambulating  our  streets 
until  they  came  up  to  a  provision  store  on 
Whitehall  street.  They  all  entered  it,  being 
preceded  by  a  tdl  lady,  on  whose  countenance 
rested  care  and  determination.  She  asked  the 
merchant  the  price  of  bacon.  He  replied,  stat- 
ing that  it  was  $1.10  per  pound.  She  remon- 
strated with  him  as  to  the  impossibility  of  fe- 
males in  their  condition  paying  such  prices  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  remaining  inexora- 
ble in  his  demand,  the  tall  lady  proceeded  to 
draw  from  her  bosom  a' long  navy  repeater,  and 
at  the  same  time  ordered  the  others  in  the 


crowd  to  help  themselves  to  what  they  liked, 
which  they  aid  accordingly,  giving  preference 
to  the  bacon,  until  they  had  taken  about  $200 
worth.  They  went  out,  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned by  some  gentlemen  as  to  what  they 
meant,  they  related  their  suffering  condition. 

**  Seeing  what  was  going  on,  and  feeling  a 
deep  sympathy  for  these  ladies,  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  of  very  moderate  means,  who 
themselves  have  families  to  support,  set  to 
work  to  raise  a  subscription  in  their  behalf.'' 

This  was  one  of  several  instances  of  distress 
which  occurred  at  Mobile.  The  famine  existed 
chiefly  in  the  families  of  absent  soldiers. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  was  such  as  to  in- 
duce all  the  authorities  to  wisely  prepare  for 
the  ensuing  winter.  The  Confederate  Con- 
gress urged  the  people  to  plant  less  cotton  and 
more  com;  and  the  Governors  of  the  States  re- 
peated the  request. 

Governor  Shorter  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
planters  of  the  State  at  this  time,  urging  the 
importance  of  raising  articles  necessary  to  keep 
the  people  from  starving.  lie  said: — "  Failing 
to  accompli^h  our  subjugation  by  the  force  of 
arms  and  the  power  of  numbers,  the  enemy 
has  called  to  his  aid  the  terrible  appliances  of 
want  and  starvation,  and  is  carrying  out  this 
savage  and  inhuman  policy  by  the  wholesale 
larceny  of  slaves,  the  seizure  of  provisions,  and 
even  the  destruction  of  agricultural  implements. 
Are  you,  the  planters  of  Alabamo,  prepored  to 
aid  in  this  policy  by  pursuing  a  course  which 
may  tend  to  its  accomplishment  ?  Lot  ik  around 
you  this  moment,  when  the  crop  upon  which 
the  poor  must  mainly  depend  is  not  yet  planted, 
and  behold  the  want  and  destitution  which, 
notwithstanding  the  munificent  provision  made 
by  public  and  private  benevolence,  are  to  be 
found  at  the  hearthstones  of  many  whose  legit- 
imate protectors  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  are 
now  fighting  in  defence  of  your  homes  and  prop- 
erty. Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The 
failure  to  raise  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
supplies  in  the  present  year  may  bring  disaster 
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and  rain  upon  our  caase.     The  soldier  must  be  confiscation  of  our  lands,  and  the  subjagation  of  a  free 

fed  aad  his  family  provided  for,  and  our  home  P^*'**^*    ^^  "*  ^*  proridence  will  not  permit  such  a 

popalation,  white  and  black,  must  be  support-  *?**^*       ^       ,        ,    ,      ^  „      . 

ed.  The  expjBrience  of  the  past  and  the  neces-  .  ^^^  Senate  adopted  the  following  resolu- 

sitiea  of  the  present  give  serious  and  solemn  ^^^^' 

warning  as  to  the  future.    Let  not  our  armies,  Ji^folved,  That  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  State 

which  have  hitherto,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  P"&JP!f^»!i  ^h  t°^*"*  ««ources  of  the  Sute,  to  the 

J.      .      ..1      V                       1         J-  -u     J  A  last  dollar  and  the  last  man,  to  a  successful  prosecution 

proved  invincible,  be  conquered  or  disbanded  of  the  war  now  being  waged  by  the  North  For  the  sub- 

hj  the  want  of  subsistence  in  their  camps,  or  jngation  of  the  people  of  the  'Confederate  States,  and 

be  demoralized  by  the  presence  of  famine  in  that  we  will  never  yield  the  contest  until  the  acbieve- 

their  homes.    These  results  can  and  will  be  pre-  "^"*  °/"  ***«  Mknowledgmc'ht  of  our  independence  aa  a 

vented  if  the*planting  community  realize  their  ^^P""*'®  P*<>P*«« 

heavy  responsibility,  and  discharge  their  full  A  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  employ- 
dnty  to  the  country.'  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  ment  of  slaves  was  adopted  as  follows : 
is  called  to  reassemble  to  reconsider  its  late  ao-  jSeMlted,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide 
tion  upon  this  important  subject;  and  the  Con-  by  law  for  the  employment  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  perceiving  the  danger,  have  federate  States  of  America,  in  such  situations  and  in 
given  timely  notice  of  its  approach  by  an  earnest  *;^^  "^i^H?*^"?  T**^  be  found  absolutely  necessary, 
^^*vA«i  *^  4-kA  «».T.rviA  »^nn^»«>  TU^ iw^Ai^^*ir^,>«  of  thc  ablc  bodicd  slaves  of  thc  couutry,  whcthcr  83  pio- 
appeal  to  the  whole  country.    The  mdications  ^                     ^^  ^^         cooka/nursea  or  tekm- 

of  a  continuance  of  the  war  are  so  unmistak-  sters. 

able,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  the  means  q^  ^h^  22d  of  August,  Robert  Jemison,  jr., 

indispensable  to  Its  prosecution  so  urgent,  that  ^^  ^1^^^^^  t^  All  ^he  Unexpired  term  of  WiUiani 

I  have  thought  It  not  improper  to  unite  m  the  yancey,  deceased,  in  the  Senate  of  the  Confed- 

appeal  to  that  class  of  our  population  through  ^^^^^  Congress.    He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 

whose  active  energies  and  foresight  alone  these  yention  which  passed  the  ordinance  of  Seoes- 

means  can  be  supplied.*      An  address  was  also  ^^^^  ^nd  at  that  time  a  "  cooperationist "  (see 

made  to  the  people  by  the  Senators  and  Repre-  Aniojal  Cyclopedia,  1861.  Alabama),  butbe- 

sentatives  of  the  State  in  Congress,   urging  ^^^  u^  g^nj  and  uncompromising  supporter 

i?^.^^..P^*l^  "^^r  V"^  ""^l^®  ^^^  ^u^  a**?u •  of  the  war."    For  many  years  he  had  been  a 

At  this  time  bands  of  deserters  from  the  South-  ^lember  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Tusca- 

ern  army  and  Union  men  were  organized  m  the  Iqq^  county 

northern  part  of  the  State.    In  Wayne  and  the  ^^  ^he  election  for  State  officers  in  August, 

adjoining  counties  they  were  quite  numerous.  i863.  Governor  John  G.  Shorter  and  ThomaS 

After  the  losses  at  Gettysburg  and  the  re-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  the  candidates  for  the  office  of 

treat  of  General  Lee  from  Pennsylvania,  ex-  governor.    The  result  in  fifty-two  counties  was : 

traoTdinary  efforts  were  made  to  recruit  the  ^^tts,  22,223  votes ;    Shorter,   6,342   votes, 

feoutheni  armies.     On  the  20th  of  July,  Gov-  ^j^^  ^'^mer  was  elected  by  a  large  miyority. 

ernor  Shorter  issued  a  call  for  an  extra  session  Governor  Watts  had  been  one  of  the  electors 

of  the  S  ate  Legislature  to  be  convened  Aug.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  B^U  and  Everett  ticket  at  the 

♦i  V    .u  ''v^?'^  w  *^^  *^®!l'°''orf  ^"^  P'*"^  presidential  election  in  1860.    Soon  after  hie 

vide  for  the  better  defence  of  the  State.  election  it  was  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a 

In  his  m^sage  to  the  Legislature  the  Gover-  reconstruction  of  the  Union.    A  letter  was  ad- 

nor  confined  his  remarks  to  the  subject  of  mill-  ^^essed  to  him  on  this  subject,  to  which  he 

tary  defence     lie  examined  the  question  rela-  made  the  following  reply : 

ti?e  to  the  classes  exempt  under  the  Stare  and  ®     * 

Confederate    enactments,  and  being  without  Dkp.kSL^'^^j^Jb^^T^^^^^ 

means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  exempts,  ^^^  j,^  ^^^      Quarto^aUcr- General  of  Georgia, 

he  supposed  there  were  several  thousand.    lie .  Atlanta^G<orgia :                             ^         »    f 

recommended    that   all  persons  between    the  Dear  SmT  I  have  to-dav  received  your  letter  ot  the 

ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  including  those  hav-  Ist  inst.,  forwarded  to  me  from  Montgomery,  Alabama, 

ing  substitutes,  those  of  foreign  birth  domiciled  and  hasten  to  reply     You  say  that  my  name,  since  the 

«.:*i :-.  ♦u     a*  *^ a  ^^^  ^if    11         j  j  ai  Alabama  election,  has  been  freelv  used  by  many  m 

^ithm  the  State,  and  all  who  had  evaded  the  connection  with   "  reconstruction^'  meaning  therebv 

rail   requirements  of  the  Confederate  Govern-  that  some  people  in  Georgia  suppose  I  am  in  favor  of 

ment,  should  be  embraced  in  an  amendment  to  re-union  with  the  Yankee  Government  of  the  North, 

the  militia  lawi  as  liable  to  military  dutv ;  also  I  am  surprised  and  mortified  that  any  body  in  the 

that  the  officers  of  the  State  should  bo  charged  f^^^  ±^^^,Z  "^if  e^ec^ti^ af  i^^^^^^ 

with  the  duty  of  arresting  stragglers  and  de-  feeling  in  Alabama  had  read  my  letter  of  the  21  at  March 

J         Perters,  and  that  the  judicial  officers  should  be  to  Gen.  Lawler,  and  my  short  address  to  the  people  of 

^        held  to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  penalties  Alabama,  dated  6th  June  last,  they  would  never  have 

against  their  abettors.     He  concluded  as  ful-  entertamed  such  false  notions.    It  IS  due  to  the  gallant 

p-»  KMfjf  •,«*,!*    ui^N^vvvTA            w  ^vr  ^«  «v;v*   »^  *w  people  of  my  State  to  call  attention  to  the  resolutions 

^o^S  •  of  tno  recent  called  session  of  the  Legislature,  passed 

Alabama  has  and  will  cheerfully  respond  to  every  unanimously,  pledging  all  the  men  and  resources  of 


themselves  to  ao  undying  resistance  to  the  despotism     question  of  **  reconstruction."    He  who  is  now,  deliber- 
which  has  decreed  the  emancipation  pf  our  slaves,  the     ately  or  other>vise,  in  favor  of  "  reconstruction  "  with 
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the  States  under  Lincoln's  dominion,  is  a  traitor  in  his 
heart  to  the  State  of  his  residence  and  deserves  a 
traitor's  doom.  If  I  had  the  power,  I  would  build  up 
a  wall  of  fire  between  Yankeedom  and  the  Confederate 
States,  there  to  burn,  for  ages,  as  a  monument  of  the 
folly,  wickedness,  and  vandalism  of  the  Puritanic  race ! 
"So,  sir!  rather  than  reunite  with  such  a  people,  I 
would  see  the  Confederate  States  desolated  with  tire 
and  sword.  When  the  men  of  the  South  become  such 
base  cowards  as  to  wish  for  such  reunion,  let  us  call 
on  the  women  of  the  South  to  march  to  the  battle  field, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  and  justice,  bid  them  fight 
under  the  banner  of  Southern  liberty  I  The  call  would 
not  be  made  in  vain.  Let  the  patriotic  sires,  whose 
children  have  bared  their  breasts  to  Yankee  bullets 
and  welcomed  glorious  deaths  in  this  struggle  for  self- 
government,  rebuke  the  foul  spirit  which  even  whispers 
**  reconstruction."  Let  the  noble  mothers,  whose  sons 
have  made  sacred  with  their  blood  so  many  fields  con- 
secrated to  freedom,  rebuke  the  fell  heresy !  Let  our 
blood-stained  banners,  now  unfurled  "  to  the  battle  and 
the  breeze,"  rtibuko  the  cowardice  and  cupidity  which 
suggest  "  reconstruction."  The  spirits  of  our  heroic 
dead,  the  martyrs  to  our  sacred  cause,  rebuke,  a  thou- 
sand times  rebuke,  "  reconstructioa  "  !  We  have  little 
cause  for  despondencv,  none  for  despair !  Let  us  now 
nerve  ourselves  afresh  for  the  contest,  and  let  us  not 
forget  that 

"  Freedom's  battle,  once  bcgnn, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  bafflod  oft,  Is  ever  won  I  " 

If  we  arc  true  to  ourselves,  true  to  the  memories  of 
the  past,  true  to  our  homes  and  our  firesides,  and  true 
to  our  God,  we  can  not,  we  will  not  bo  conquered !  In 
any  and  in  every  event,  let  us  prefer  death  to  a  life  of 
cowardly  shame !    Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  n.  WATTS. 

In  October,  Mobile  was  visited  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederacy,  Jefferson  Davia. 
After  a  review  of  the  local  troops,  he  was  call- 
ed mit  by  the  people  and  made  a  brief  speech, 
which  was  thus  reported : 

IIo  congratulated  the  people  upon  the  fact — ^which 
he  assured  them  he  felt  to  be  the  fact— that  our  cause 
is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Ilaving  just  come  from  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  re-* 
fcr  to  that,  and*  though  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  allude  to  contemplated  movements,  vet  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  the  brave  victors  of  that 
bloody  ilefd  stood  ready  and  anxious  to  strike  the 
blow  which  should  secure  the  complete  fruits  of 
their  glorious  victory.  He  could  say  more — that  he 
believed  'thcv  would  strike  the  blow,  and  that  Rose- 
crans'  unwieldy  legions  would  be  destroyed,  or  driven 
for  refuge  to  the  Ohio.  The  same  spirit  animated  our 
armies  elsewhere,  and  all  they  needccT  was  to  bo 
properly  seconded  by  the  people  at  home  to  send  tho 
tiordes  of  Yankees  back  to  their  beloved  Boston,  or 
any  other  place  from  which  their  return  might  be  more 
dit'ficult. 

The  citizen  soldiery,  also,  he  believed,  were  emulous 
of  the  reputation  of  their  brethren  in  camp.  He  had 
been  much  moved,  as  he  rode  along  the  lines,  at  see- 
ing among  them  younp  boys,  some  very  young,  and 
men  whose  heads  were  silvered  with  the  frosts  of  many 
winters. 

lie  could  remind  all  these,  regulars  and  others,  that 
thev  are  not  common  soldiers.  They  present  a  spec- 
taolo  which  the  world  has  never  witnessed — the  best 
population  of  the  country  poured  into  the  army.  Such 
men  may  be  appealed  to  from  other  incentives  than 
that  of  rigid  military  discipline.  The  time,  the  cause, 
all  considerations,  require  efforts  which  may  be  de- 
manded of  an  army  of  heroes,  for  such  they  are. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  too  old  to  bear  arms, 
but  they,  too,  can  do  something.  Let  them  contribute 
their  means  to  the  support  anarelief  of  those  who  are 


contributing  their  blood;  and  let  those  who  are  too 
poor  for  this  contribute  their  influence.  There  is  some- 
thing that  all  can  do.  Self  must  be  entirely  forgotten ; 
and  let  those  who  are  deaf  to  any  other  appeal,  remem- 
ber that  he  who  is  hoarding  up  wealth,  in  such  a  time 
as  this,  is  hoarding  up  infamy,  the  mark  of  which  he 
and  his  posterity  must  bear  who  shall  have  grown 
rich  by  tuis  war. 

The  number  of  troops  contributed  to  the 
Confederacy  by  the  State  is  at  present  un- 
known. The  military  operations  of  the  year 
touched  the  northern  part  of  the  State ;  but  no 
important  actions  took  place. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the 'State  was  con- 
fined to  the  cargoes  of  two  or  three  steamers 
which  reached  Mobile  through  the  blockade, 
and  the  export  of  some  cott<^n  which  escaped 
in  small  vessels. 

AMERICA.  Tlio  political  subdivisions  of 
America  in  1863  were  as  follows: 

I.  AUERICAN  STATES  UXDER  AMERICAN  G0VE&XMEK1S. 


The  United  Htatc»  of  America 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Ban  Bftlvador 

Nicaragua 

Ilunduratf 

Costa  Rica 

United  States  of  Colombia  (New  Gra- 
nada)  

Ecoador. 

Venezuela 

Bolivta 

IVru 

Chili 

Brazil 

Arg^entlno  Bepablic 

Uruguay. 

I^aracuay 

Haytl 


Of 

J  SCO 
1&C2 


ISGO 
IST)! 

1K)S 
1S59 
1W)7 

1862 
1S07 


PopDUtkML 

81.445,050 

*400.«HtO 
126,T50 

2,223.537 

1.04l>,S7l 
l.Mi5,(Mta 

1,9>^7,:^Vi 

7,677,S<)«) 
1,100.000 

•Sfio.ooo 

l,837.+n 

572,01*0 


II.   AMERICAN  TERRITORY  SUBJECT  TO  EUROPEAN  POWECS. 


Russian  Pos5cs.«!Ion^ 
Britlsli  Posse&isioDS. 

French 

Dutch 


67,000 , 

4,422,261  ' 

SiH>.U52; 

190,OH?| 


Dnnlsh.. 
SwedLsh, 
bpanish . 


47.<>-i9 
2,032,«>62 


The  most  important  events  in  tho  history  of 
the  American  continent,  during  the  year  1*8(»3, 
are  tho  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in  tho 
United  States,  and  the  progress  of  the  French 
invasion  in  Mexico.  Both  are  fully  treated 
elsewhere  in  these  pages.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  these  wars  were  unended.  In  Cen- 
tral America  the  president  of  Guatemala,  Gen. 
Carrera,  declared  on  January  23d  war  against 
President  Barrios  of  San  Salvador.  All  the 
Central  American  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Costa  Rica,  were  drawn  into  this  war,  which 
terminated  with  tho  viclory  of  Gen.  Carrera, 
and  the  expulsion  of  Gen.  Barrios  from  the 
country.  (jSee  Central  America.)  In  tho  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  a  war  hroke  out  between 
tho  United  States  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 
{See  Colombia,  United  States  of.)  In  Ven- 
ezuela, the  Federalists,  who  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Government,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  latter,  at  Coche,  near  Caraccas, 
upon  the  following  conditions :  an  armistice ; 

•Eitimatcd. 
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a  coavocatioa  of  four  representatives  of  each  than  France.    Louis  Napoleon,  in  1862,  in  his 
province  (two  of  each  party),  in  tlie  hands  celebrated  letter  to  Marshal  Forey,  avowed 
of  whom  tlie  reins  of  government  were  to  ba  his  intention  to  gain  a  controlling  influence 
placed,  and  who  should  elect  a  new  presi-  over  the  Latin  race.    French  agents  are  known 
dent.     The    acting  president,  General  Paez,  to  be  active  in  a  number  of  the  South  Amer- 
wad  to  remain,  until  the  election,  at  the  head  of  ican    republics   to   create   and    encourage    a 
the  civil  administration,  and  General  Falcon,  monarchical  party.     In  some,  these  attempts 
the  chief  of  tli'eVederali^ts,  was  appointed  com-  have  met  with  considerable  success.    In  the 
nmnder-in-chief  of  all  the  troops.    In  conse-  republic  of  Ecuador,  in  particular,  a  number 
qaeaee  of  this  convention  General  Paez  (chief  of  the  leading  statesmen,  including  the  presi- 
of  the  Unitarian  party)  resigned  the  presidency,  dent  of  the  republic,  were  reported  to  be  favor- 
The  representatives  of  the  nation  thus  elected  able  to  the  establishment  of  a  French  protec- 
assembled  on  June  17th  at  Yittoria,  and  appoint-  torate.    Some  of  the  papers  of  this  republic 
ed  General  Juan  E.  Falcon  (chief  of  the  Fed-  openly  denounced  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
eralist  party)  provisional  president,  and  Gen-  ernment,  and  recommended  a  return  to  mon- 
eral  Antonio  Guzman  Blanco  provisional  vice-  archy,  as  the  only  salvation  from  general  an- 
president.    General  Leon  do  Febres  Cordero,  afchy.    General  Pezet,  who  by  the  unexpected 
at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of  Porto  Cabello,  death  of  General  San  Eomau,  April  3d,  was 
protested  against  the  transfer  of  the  supreme  called  to  the  presidency  of  Peru,  the  most 
ppwer  to  the  assembly  of  Vittoria,  and  or-  populous  of  the  South  American  republics, 
iranized  another  government  at  Porto  Cabello.  manifested  likewise  some  sympathy  with  mo- 
General  Falcon,  the  provisional  president,  en-  narchical  tendencies,  by  appointing  avowed  par- 
tered  Caraccas  on  July  24th,  and  convoked  a  tisans  of  a  monarchical  party  to  important  di- 
constitaent  assembly  for  December  10th,  in  or-  plomatio  positions. 

der  to  establish  a  legal  government.  In  Uruguay  These  anti-republican  sclicmcs  of  European 

a  civil  war  broke  out  in  consequence  of  an  in va-  Powers  awakened,  in  many  of  the  States  of 

sion  of  the  country  by  the  former  president.  South  America  a  desire  to  form  an  American 

Flores,  who  was  supposed  to  be  encouraged  Oontinental  Alliance  between  all  the  republics 

by  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the  continent.    Formal  propositions  to  this 

The  war  hatl  not  ended  at  the  close  of  the  year,  effect  were  made,  in  1862,  by  several  of  them  to 

Between  Chili  and  Bolivia  a  war  threatened  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  they 

break  out  in  consequence  of  long  pending  dif-  were  declined  by  the  latter,  on  the  ground  of 

culties  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  fron-  their  involving  a  deviation  from  its  traditional 

tier.    It  was,  however,  averted  by  negotiations,  policy  of  neutrality.    Another  proposition  to 

and  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  dispute  was  the  same  effect  was,  after  the  fall  of  the  city  of 

expected.    In  December,  1803,  a  revolution  Mexico,  made  to  the  republics  of  Central  and 

broke  out  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia  South  America,  by  President  Juarez,  of  Mexico, 

aijrainst  President  Mosquera.    In  the  State  of  hut  it  likewise  led  to  no  result.    The  people  of 

An:ioquiaabout  four  thousand  men  of  the  rev-  Santo  Domingo  addressed,  in  December,  1863, 

olutionary  party  were  under  arras.    The  Gov-  an  appeal  to  the  governments  and  people  of 

ernment  of  the  State  raised  a  large  militia  Spanish  America,  to  aid  them  in  their  unequal 

farce  to  suppress  the  revolution.  struggle  against  Spain.    A  great  interest  was 

The  encroachments  of  European  powers  upon  particularly  man  ifcsted  in  the  idea  of  an  Amer- 

the  rights  of  American  States,  which  were  en-  ican  Continental  Alliance  in  Chili  and  New 

couraged  by  the  existence  of  civil  war  in  the  Granada. 

United  States,  became  more  conspicuous  and  The  year  1863  is  also  marked  in  the  history 

numerous  during  the  year  1868.    France  con-  of  the  American  Continent  by  the  great  changes 

tinued  vigorously  the  war  for  the  overthrow  which  took  place  with  regard  to  slavery.    By 

of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  under  the  pro-  a  proclamation  of  the  President'  of  the  United 

teotion  of  French  bayonets  a  small  number  of  States,of  January  1st,  1863,  slavery  was  declared 

ilexieaa  notables  abolished  the  republican  form  abolished  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  and 

of  government,  declared  Mexico  to  be  an  em-  South  Carolina,   Georgia,  Florida,  Alahama, 

pire.  and  elected  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Aus-  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas, 

tria,  the  firit  emperor.^   (See  Mexico.)    The  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  of  Louisiana 

natives  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  republic  was  and  Virginia,  which  were  at  the  time  of  the 

a  few  years  agfo  treacherously  sold  by  its  last  issuing  of  the  proclamation  within  the  Federal 

president,  Santana^  to  Spain,  rose  again  in  in-  lines.    In  an  amnesty  proclamation,  issued  on 

surrection  for  the  recovery  of  their  independ-  December  8th,  the  President  proclaimed  that  in 

enca,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Spaniards,  each  of  the  above  named  States  one  tenth  of 

notwithstanding  their  overwhelming  numbers,  the  number  of  voters  at  the  presidential  elec- 

had  not  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  insurrec-  tion  of  1860,  who  would  take  the  oath  to  abide 

tioQ.     {See  Spain.)     The  insolent  conduct  of  by  and  support  the  acts  of  Congress  passed 

England  toward  Brazil  led  to  a  diplomatic  rup-  during  the  existing;  war,  with  reference  to 

tare  between  these  two  powers.    {See  Brazil.)  slaves  and  the  presidential  proclamations  on  the 

Xo  one  of  the  European  Powers  is  more  eager  subject,  should  be  authorized  to  reestablish  a 

to  oitend  her  induence  upon  this  continent  State  govermnent.    The  new  State  of  West 
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Virginia,  in  April,  adopted  by  28,821  votes  independentnational  organization,  only,  Ist.  In 
against  572  an  amendment  to  its  State  consti-  Great  Britain  and  its  depjsndencies ;  2d.  In  the 
tation,  abolishing  slavery.  The  Legislature  of  United  States ;  dd,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  To 
the  State  of  Missouri,  on  July  5th,  pafised  an  these  may  be  added,  4th,  the  Church  of  Liberia, 
ordinance  of  prospective  emancipation.  The  which  has  made  all  the  necessary  preparations 
State  of  Maryland,  at  the  State  election  in  for  an  independent  organization.  This  church 
November,  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  has  been  hitherto  under  a  missionary  bishop, 
forty-seven  members  pledged  to  emancipation  sent  out  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
against  twenty-seven  not  pledged.  On  July  1st,  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  in  organic 
the  abolition  of  slavery  was  proclaimed  in  the  connection  with  the  American  Church.  By 
Dutch  possessions,  in  accordance  with  a  law  the  canons  of  the  American  Church,  six  pres- 
adopted  by  the  Chambers  of  Holland  in  1862.  byters  canonically  resident  within  certain  pre- 
The  number  of  slaves  freed  by  this  law  amount-  scribed  limits  can,  with  the  laity,  constitntea 
ed  to  about  11,800  in  the  Dutch  West  India  new  diocese,  and  can  frame  canons,  etc.  The 
islands,  and  37,001  in  Surinam.  In  December,  missionary  bishop  ceases,  ipso  faeto^  to  have 
1863,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  jurisdiction  withm  the  new  diocese  so  formed. 
United  States  and  Holland  Governments,  by  The  convention  of  the  new  diocese  can  either 
which  it  was  arranged  that  the  colonial  author-  elect  a  bishop,  or  ask,  pro  tempore^  the  mis- 
ities  of  Surinam  should  receive  such  of  the  sionary  bishop  to  continue  to  officiate  as  their 
emancipated  American  slaves  as  may  be  will-  bishop.  But  they  can,  whenever  they  like, 
ing  to  work  on  tl^eir  plantations.  choose  a  bishop,  and  when  one  is  so  chosen^ 
ARCII-^OLOGY.  (See  Ethxoloqt.)  the  missionary  bishop  ceases  to  have  any  con- 
ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.— This  is  the  col-  nection  with  them.  The  convention  may 
lective  name  given  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  choose  the  missionary  bishop  as  their  diocesan, 
Church  of  the  United  States,  the  Established  though  he  must  still  continue  to  act  as  mission- 
Church  of  England,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  ary  bishop  over  the  country  or  district  not  in- 
Scotland,  and  the  branches  of  these  bodies,  eluded  within  the  new  diocese.  The  Liberians 
The  Churchman's  Calendar,  for  1864  (New  have  now  constituted  themselves  into  a  diocese, 
York,  1864),  gives  the  following  synoptical  In  April,  18G2,  Bishop  Payne,  the  American 
view  of  these  churches:  missionary  bishop  in  Liberia,  called  the  clergy 
England Arcbbishop%  2      Bishops,  S6  to  meet  at  Cape  Palmas  for  the  purpose  of  or- 

Bcoiiomi *        *  "      ^8  &^"^^*"ff  ^®  church.    His  w ish,  however,  to 

America— tTnitwis»Btes*.' .'..*.'  "      40  cfftct  such  an  organization  as  would  place  the 

••       Brituh  America....  "      10  Liberiau  Church  uudcr  the  general  Convention 

j^^^' ^?*!.!?!^!!":::::;:  «     :o  «>fthe  united  states  of  America,  was  deemed 

Africa.'.'.'.'***.*.*.'.'.*.*.*.'.*.*.'.'*.*.*.'  •*      't  to  be  Impracticable,  and  the  result  of  the  meet- 

Sto?orIrdiI.*.iiioiw; «      ^8  ing  was  simply  the  fornwtion  of  a  General 

—  Missionary  Convocation.     An  entirely  mde- 

Totai *•    136  pendent  church  organization  was  effected  in 

Most  of  the  bishops  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oce-  February,  1863,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 

anica  have  their  sees  in  British  territory,  but  Liberian  clergy  and  lay  delegates  assembled  in 

some  are  missionary  bishops  for  countries  not  general  council  at  Monrovia.    By  this  act  the 

under  British  rule.    Thus  the  Protestant  Epis-  American   missionary  bishop  ceased  to  have 

copal  Church  of  the  United  States  sustains  any  jurisdiction  within  the  newly  formed  dio- 

missionary  bishops  for  Liberia  and  China,  and  cese;  but  continued  to  be  **  Missionary  Bishop 

the  Church  of  England  the  Bishop  of  St.  James  to  Cape  Palmas  ^where  he  resides)  and  parts 

at  Jerusalem,  the  Bishops  of  Zambezi  and  Or-  acljacent."    The  Liberian  convention  requested 

ange  River  in  Africa,  and  the  Bishop  of  Mi-  him  "  to  continue  his  episcopal  supervision  of 

lanesia  in  Oceanica,  also  the  Bishop  of  Hono-  the  church  in  Liberia,  and  to  perform  episcopal 

lulu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  offices  where  they  may  be  needed  throughout 

Only  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  the  country."    Bishop  Payne  consented  to  this 

have  as  yet  archbishops ;  the  British  Colonies  request.     The  most  important  points  of  the 

have,  instead,  metropolitans,  who  enjoy  sub-  new  church  constitution  of  Liberia  are  as  fol- 

stantially  the  same  prerogatives  as  the  arch-  lows :    The  constitution  divides  Liberia,  pros- 

bishops.    Thas  British  America  has  a  metro-  pectitely^  into  four  sees,  as  the  republic  has 

politan  at  Montreal,  India  at  Calcutta,  Africa  four  counties.     TVhen  four  presbyters  reside 

-at  Capetown,  Australia  at  Sydney.     The  prov-  in  a  county,  they  can,  i.  e,  a  majority,  organize 

ince  of  New  Zealand  has  a  metropolitan  in  tlie  a  diocesan  synod.     But  six  resident  presbyters 

Bishop  of  New  Zealand.    There  is  a  growing  in  a  diocese   are  requisite  to  elect  a  bishop, 

tendencyin  the  Church,  especially  in  the  United  The  clergy  in  one  or  more  counties  can  unite 

States,  to  introduce  the  provincial  or  metro-  and  form  a  diocese.    The  committee  of  oonvo- 

politan  system  (the  union  of  several  Episcopal  cation  adopted  the  American  prayer  book  as  a 

sees  under  a  metropolitan)  where  it  does  not  whole.    At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 

yet  exist,  or  to  promote  its  development  where  of  Missions  of  the  American  Church,  a  special 

it  already  has  a  lopal  existence.  report  on  the  new  church  organization  in  Libo* 

The  Anglican  Churches  have  had  thus  far  an  ria  was  submitted  by  Bishop  Burgess.     In  this 
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report,  which  was  nnanimotislj  adopted,  the 
desire  was  expressed  that  the  attempt  to  form 
an  independent  communion  in  Liberia  should 
be  postponed  until  a  fuller  opportunity  was 
obtained  for  consultation.  The  report  regret- 
ted that  the  steps  for  the  formation  Of  an  inde- 
pendent church  had  been  so  hastily  taken,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  clergymen,  forming 
such  independent  church,  must  necessarily 
cease  to  become  missionaries  of  the  Foreign 
Commi:tee. 

The  foundation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Clinrch  in  Ilayti  was  laid  in  1862  by  Rev.  J.  8. 
Holly,  a  colored  minister  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Holly  established  in  1863 
a  oharch  at  the  capital.  Port  au  Prince.  In 
October,  1863,  Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware,  sailed 
for  Hayti  to  survey  the  field  with  a  view  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  mission  in  con- 


nection with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States. 

The  organization  of  an  independent  "  Prot- 
estant Euiscopol  Church  of  the  Confederate 
States  "  led  to  some  important  complications. 
The  question  arose,  whether  the  parishes  in 
the  new  State  of  West  Virginia,  being  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  the  United  States, 
remained  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Virginia  at  Richmond,  who  claimed  to  be 
no  longer  a  bishop  of  the  United  States  but 
of  the  Church  of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
opinions  of  the  church  papers  greatly  differed 
on  this  subjecf,  and  some  of  thcin  protested 
against  the  exercise  by  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of 
Ohio,  of  episcopal  functions  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Church  Almanac,  for  1864,  contains  the 
following  table  of  church  statistics  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  United  States : 


DIOCESES  AKD  MISSIONS 


Maine 

yew  HAmpshire 

VenDoDt 

Mas$aehu$etu. 

Khode  Inland 

Conn^rtieut > 

New  Tork 

WtttiTO  New  Tark. 

New  Jener 

Veonaylvanis 

Drbware 

MirylAiid. 

Virsinta 

Xofih  C«rniizuL 

.  t^oath  CftToUitt. 

Oaio 

Cteorzia. 

KActuckjr 

Tennessee 

5}U5  isfppi 

LoQi^iaoa. 

Mirhizaa •• 

Alftbama 

lilibdh 

Fl'»riil% 

Ii'Jiaoa 

Mti9<>aii • 

Wiacouin 

Texas 

Iowa 

CaliforoK 

Minai*soU 

K-ii»as 

Ark»n.s&4  Mi»ion 

(>:•  ^n  ani  Wasblnzton  Mi&slon... 

North  western  Mission 

W^ftem  Africa  Mleslon 

I  :iinaL,  Greek,  and  Japan  Missions. 


19 

20 

82 

106 

84 

186 

8S5 

IftS 

106 

220 

IS 

163 


90 

82 

53 
70 

84 

81 

83 

23 
9 

4 
11 
11 

8 


I 


COXMrStCATT*. 


Sex  OAT  Scnoou 


13 

S3 

87 

73 

80 

124 

209 

1&5 

100 

219 

25 

183 


96 
83 

G6 


83 
82 


43 

73 
14 


i 

■e 

C  S9 

1 

< 

t.'A 

H 

1,501 

199 

05 

947 

111 

fiS 

2.106 

100 

631 

B,^97 

boo 

279 

8.6S9 

4G5 

7530 

12.535 

18b7 

1995 

27,995 

8-253 

1000 

12,885 

121 

163 

6,376 

9S5 

l^vVJ 

17,8D4 

2:is7 

94 

i,o:.o 

201 

8S1 

U,659 

sso 

400 

6,S72 

900 

285 

1,821 

222 

802 

3,196 

€25 

99 

1,2S5 

211 

140 

1/236 

117 

190 

1,151 

229 

163 

1,143 

841 
G5 

157 

1 

J 


pi 


1,375 

C03 
1,2.J5 

6,750 

4,0.>2 

9,104 

8.1470 

12,cn9 

v^"7l 

20,075 

2.*:  IS 

C,U9 


7,66i 
1,744 

4,673 

1,599 
1,035 

1,6*0 

1,587 

GSl 


$7,677  63 

4.954  53 

6,C10  b9 

8i,5  9  40 

24,409  43 

s:\iiOO  00 

4&y>53  C3 

116.899  99 

820.r,si  16 

9,020  50 

66,S^'2  99 


49,930  2T 
10.966  51 

49,701  13 

1S,3?0  ai 
21,214  62 

9,023  88 
15,533  64 

1,209  66 


The  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions was  held  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on 
October  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  The  receipts  of  the 
Domestic  Committee  were  reported  to  have 
^'^en  $37,458.05,  exceeding  those  of  last  year 
\  J  $2, 1 34. 1 4.  The  receipts  of  the  Jersey  Com- 
mittee were  $54,260.07,  an  increase  over  the 
I  riivious  year  of  $3,687.89.  It  was  resolved  to 
enabliiih  a  mission  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
on  the  associate  or  collegiate  plan,  with  a  view 
to  the  organization  of  schoob  of  both  sexes,  and 
to  tbe  gradual  development  of  itinerant  work 
throughout  that  territory. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Church  Missionary  Society  took  place  at  Phila- 
delphia, October  l^h.  This  society  employed  38 
mis-sionaries  in  1863,  10  more  than  last  year, 
and  its  receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$19,189.41. 

The  87th  annual  report  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  Union  and  Church  Book  So- 
ciety, records  an  improvement  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Fooiety  witliin  the  past  year, 
amounting  to  $10,000,  exchi.^ive  of  the  amount 
received  for  tlio  building  fund,  $2,922.  The 
Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry,  which 
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was  organized  about  six  years  ago,  but  has  been  the  synod  of  African  bishops.    The  synod  wai 
active  only  four  years,  reported  an  increase  in  opened  on  October  17th,  but  Dr.  Colenso  re- 
funds of  $9,800,  the  largest  sum  ever  received  fused  to  attend,  and  entered  a  protest  against 
by  the  society  during  a  single  year.    The  Evan-  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal, 
gelical  Knowledge  Society  held  its  sixteenth        Another  great  controversy  of  the  church, 
annual  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  on  October  14th.  relating  to  the  work  called  "  Essays  and  Ke- 
lts receipts  during  the  past  year  were  $28,171 ;  views  "  (see  CvcLOP^fiDiA  for  1862,  p.  719),  was 
the  property  of  the  society  amounts  to  $52,860.  brought  before  the  Queen's  privy  council,  two  of 
The  whole  number  of  tracts  issued  by  the  so-  the  essayists,  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Lav- 
ciety  is  now  541 ;  the  number  of  prayer  books  ing  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
issued  in  four  years,  105,982.  Arches,  which,  in  18G2,  had  suspended  them 
The  Church  of  England  continued  during  the  for  one  year  from  their  benefices.    The  argu- 
year  18G3  to  be  agitated  by  the  excitement  ments  before  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Cuun- 
which  the  books  of  Bishop  OSlenso  had  pro-  cil  were  concluded  on  June  2Cth,  but  by  the  end 
duced.    Although  there  was  at  first  a  general  of  tlie  year  the  decision  of  the  council,  which 
doubt  how  it  ought  to  deal  with  him,  there  was  will  be  final,  had  not  been  announced.  Agaius*: 
also  a  general  expression  of  opinion  among  the  a  third  one  of  the  essayists,  Prof.  Jowett,  of 
clergy  that  something  should  bo  done  to  vindi-  Oxford,  a  suit  was  instituted  before  a  uuiver- 
cato  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church.      Several  sity  court,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned, 
of  the  bishops  denounced,  in  severe  terms,  as        An  agitation  of  a  very  difierent  kind  sprnng 
heterodox  the  views  of  Bishop  Colenso,  and  de*-  np  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  conscquer.cc 
clared  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  offi-  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  kind  of  monai^tic 
ciate  in  their  dioceses.  On  February  6th,  a  meet-  order  under  the  name  of  the  Benedictine  Broth- 
ing  of  the  bishops  belonging  to  the  Convocation  crhood.    So  called  sisterhoods,  resembling  in 
of  Canterbury  took  place,  at  which  there  was  some  points  the  monastic  orders  of  the  Koman 
a  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  book  on  Church,  had  been  for  many  years  in  full  opera- 
the  Pentateuch.    On  February  10th,  the  Con-  tion  in  the  church,  and  even  received  the  warm 
vocation  of  Canterbury  met  and  adopted  a  approbation  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 
resolution,  ofi*ercd    by  Archdeacon    Denison,  The  first  attempt  to  reestablish  a  monastic 
to    pray   the    Upper    House    to    direct   the  community  of  men  was  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lyne, 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  the  or,  as  he  now  calls  himself,  with  his  monastic 
book.    The  Upper  llouse  complied  with  this  name,  *•  Brother  Ignatius."    Ho  was  born  No- 
request,  although  the  resolution  of  the  Lower  vcmber  23d,  1837,  in  London,  and  ordained  on 
House  was  opposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  December  28d,  1860,  on  which  occasion  betook 
and  St.  David's.  After  a  long  deliberation  as  to  solemn  mental  vows  to  lead  the  life  of  a  monk, 
the  best  course  they  could  adopt,  the  bishops  He  formed  a  society  of  young  men  and  boys 
of  England  and  Ireland  agreed  to  address  to  living  in  the  world,  but  bound  by  certain  ruk>. 
Bishop  Colenso  a  joint  letter,  in  Which  they  It  was  called  the  **  Society  of  the  Love  of  Jesus,'' 
asked  him  to  resign  his  see.     Only  three  bish-  and  numbered  nearly  forty.  MissSellon,  the  su- 
ops,  those  of  St.  David's,  Killaloe,  and  Lim-  perior  of  the  English  sisterhoods,  perceiving  the 
crick,  refused  to  sign  or  endorse  this  letter,  young  deacon's  aim,  gave  him  a  house  in  which 
Bishop  CoIlmi so,  in  reply,  assured  his  brother  to  commence  a  resident  brotherhood.    After  a 
bishops  that  he  was  as  fully  convinced  of  severe  and  almost  fatal  sickness,  he  spent  eiglit 
the  truth  of  his  theological  opinions  as  ever,  months  upon  the  European  continent.     While 
and  therefore  refused  to  resign.     The  Lower  abroad  ho  sought  every  opportunity  of  ascer- 
Ilouse  of  the  Convocation  of  York  likewise  taining  the  working  of  the  monastic  system, 
passed  strong  resolutions  of  condemnation  of  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  "found  it  a  moA 
the  books  of  Colenso.     In  May,  Archdeacon  complete  and  miraculous  success."      On  his 
Denison,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  charged  return  to  England,  in  July,  18C2,  he  labored 
with  the    examination   of   the  books,   made  for  some  time  in  London;    from   thence  ho 
a  report    to    the  Convocation.      The   report  went  to  Claydon,  because  the  rector  of  Claydon 
was  adopted,  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  re-  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  beVpcd 
questing  the  Upper  House  to  take  such  steps  him  to  locate  his  infant  community  in  their 
thereupon  as  they  might  deem  expedient.   The  neighborhood.    The  enterprise  met  with  great 
bishops  agreed  upon  a  judgment,  andcommuni-  opposition.    The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  whose 
cated  it  to  the  Lower  Hoijse,  that  "  the  book  diocese  Claydon  belongs,  commenced  proceed- 
of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  involves  errors  of  the  ings  against  the  rector  of  Claydon,  for  having 
gravest  and  most  dangerous  character,  subver-  allowed  Brother  Ignatius,  contrary  to  the  bisli- 
sive  of  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God."  op's  prohibition,  to  oflSciate  in  Claydon  church. 
The  Lower  llouse  unanimously  accepted  and  This  case  was  to  be  tried  before  the  Court 
concurred  in  the  judgment.    After  this  the  ex-  of  Arches.     The  Bishop   of  Exeter  also  pro- 
citement  produced  by  the  books  began  to  sub-  hibited  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  from  permit- 
side.    Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Bishop  ting  Brother  Ignatius  to  oflSciate  in   any  of 
of  Capetown,  who  is  metropolitan  of  the  Afri-  their  churches.  Brother  Ignatius,  in  a  sermon, 
can  bishoprics  of  the  Church  (»f  England,  sura-  preached  on  December  2dth,  18G8,  in  London, 
moned  Bishop  Colenso  before  the  tribunal  of  stated  that    his    community  of  "  Benedictine 
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Brothers  "^  now  nurabered  twelve,  and  that  thej  Chancellor  Massingherd,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 

intended  to  build  a  house,  consisting  of  a  re-  Tendall,  Seymour,  and  Randolph. 

treat  for  parish  clergy,  who  may  desire  rest,  In  Scotland,  the  synod  of  Moray  and  Ross 

the  brothers  undertaking;  to    do  their   duty  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  intercommunion 

while  tJiey   were  recruiting,  their  strength  ;  with  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and  also  with 

a  home  for  decayed  old   men,  who  have  la-  the  Church  of  Sweden.     Similar  resolutions 

hored  in  the  service  Qf  the  church ;  and  a  col-  had  been  passed  by  the  synod  of  Aberdeen. 

k'^ti  for  instructing  youth  on  the  principles  The  movement  met  with  a  warm  response 

of  the  Church   of  England.      They  required  on  the  part  of  the  oriental  churches.  (*SIeeGKEEK 

from  £30,000  to  £40,000,  of  which  they  had  CnrKcu.) 

received  £10,000.  In  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  (Pres- 

The  movement  for  opening  communication  byterian)  an  interesting  movement  sprung  up  in 

with  the  Russian  Church  continued  both  in  the  favor  of  a  union  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  Church.    (See  Pkesbyterians). 

and  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  England  and  ANTHON,  Jonx,  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist, 

Scotland.    (Ses  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1862,  died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  5th,  1863, 

p.  718.)    The  joint  committee,  appointed  for  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

this  purpose  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Mr.  Anthon  was  the  second  son  of  George 

Cliurch  of  tiie    United   States,  consisting  of  Christian  Anthon,  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician 

Bishops  De  Lancey,  Williams,  and  Whitehouse,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  born  at  I)e- 

of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Mahan  and  Thrall,  the  Rev.  J.  troit  in  the  year  1784.    He  received  his  diplo- 

F.  Young  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  and  Mr.  S.  ma  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Columbia  Col- 

Eliott,  did  not  deem  themselves  authorized  to  lege  in  the  year  1801,  graduating  at  the  head 

make  any  proposition  for  joint  action  to  the  of  his  class ;  and  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

Convocations  of  the  English  Church,  as  they  was  conferred  upon  him  in  18G1  by  the  same 

were  only  instructed  by  the  General  Conven-  institution.    Immediately  after  graduating,  Mr. 

*iun  to  collect  information,  and  consider  the  Anthon  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the 

expediency  of  communication  with  the  Russian  office  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  an  eminent  legal  prac- 

Chnrch ;  but,  at  a  meeting  held  on  April  16th,  titioner  of  that  day,  and,  upon  attaining  his 

\%%  at  New  Y'ork,  they  unanimously  passed  a  majority,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 

rc?iol;ition  that  "  the  Secretary  of  the  commit-  preme  Court  of  this  State. 

toe  be  requested  to  correspond  with  the  Rev.  During  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Anthon  com- 

(ii'orge  Williains,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  manded  a  company  of  militia,  stationed  near  Fort 

I  the  chief  promoter  of  the  movement  in  Eng-  Hamilton,  at  the  Narrows,  for  the  defence  of 

I  ir»  V),  and  to  express  to  him  and  through  him,  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  for  a  short  time  acted 

ai  \m  discretion,  to  the  Convocation  of  Can-  as  regimental  paymaster ;  he  was  also  fre(iuent- 

terbury,  the  gratification  of  this  committee  ly  employed,  during  the  same  period,  as  judge- 

at  the  interest  they  have  expressed  in  the  advocate.    With  these  exceptions  he  devoted 

object  we  have  in  view ;  with  the  assurance  himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  the  prac- 

to  Mr.  Williams  that,  while  the  committee  are  tice  of  his  profession,  and  it  has  been  said 

not  in  a  position  formally  to  approach  Con-  of  him  by  one  of  his  contemporaries  tliat  "  ho 

vocation  on  the  subject,  they  will  be  glad  to  tried  more  causes  than  any  man  that  ever 

give  a  full  and  respectful  consideration  to  any  lived."    He  declined  several  flattering  offers  of 

action  or  communication  on  the  part  of  the  judicial  position,  and  was  never  tempted  to  turn 

Cunvocation."      In  England,  the  Bishop  of  aside  from  the  useful  paths  of  professional  life 

Oxford,  on  July  1st,  1863,  presented  to  the  in  search  of  political  honors. 

I'pper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  City  of  New 

apetitionresolveduponby  the  Lower  House  of  York  owes  its  existence  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 

tho  Convocation,  in  February,  to  the  effect  that  Anthon,  who,  at  an  early  day,  perceived  the 

the  House  of  Bishops  may  use  their  endeavors  necessity   for   the   establishment  of  a  great 

*'i  bring   about    such    intercommunion.    The  mercantile   tribunal,   and    successfully  urged 

Bi*hop  of  Oxford,  after  presenting  the  petition,  upon  the  Legislature  the  wants  of  the  city  of 

moved  that  the  President  of  the  Convocation  New  York,  in  this  respect.    He  was  also  one 

(tha  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  be  requested  to  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Law  In- 

•-irect  the  Lower  House  to  appoint  a  committee ,  stitute,  and    held  the  office  of   president  of 

to  communicate  with  the  committee  appoint-  that  corporation  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

C"]  hj  the  General  Convention  of  the  Bishops  In  his  legal  writings,  and  in  his  reported  ar- 

iTid  Clergy  of  the  United  States  of  America  guments,  Mr.  Anthon  displayed  great  power  of 

Ji*  to  intercommunion  with  the  Russo-Greek  analysis,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  facility 

''"mrch,  and  to.  communicate  the  result  to  the  with  which  he  grasped  the  true  point  involved 

•'on vocation  at  a  future  session.    The  motion  in  obscure    and   difficult    questions,  and   the 

"iS  unanimously  adopted,  and  pursuant  to  it,  clearness  and  perspicuity  with  which  he  set 

■  le  Lower  House  appointed  a  committee,  con-  forth  his  own  conclusions. 

•;*tiaj^  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Berks  (Bickersteth),  Mr.  Anthon  was  a  regular  attendant  nnd  com- 

*  le  Archdeacon    of  Taunton  (Denison),  Dr.  municant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

Lc'ighton,  Lord  A.  Compton,  Sir  G.  Prevost,  and  a  notable  instance  of  the  reception  of  the 
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truths  of  Christianity  by  a  mind  trained  to  the  confusion  which  this  sudden  approach  caused 

examination  uf  evidence   and   the  detection  in  Little  Rock  are  indescribable.    The  streets 

of  error.     His  principal  pubJished  works  are  were  filled   with  women   and  children   and 

*' Analysis    of    Blackstone's    Commentaries/'  knots  of  citizens,  listening  to  the  sound  of  can- 

"  Nisi  Prius  Reports,"    "Anthon's  Law  Stu-  non  constantly  growing  nearer  and  nearer,  and 

dent,"  and  several  minor  works  on  the  practice  the  shells  from  Gen.  ISteele's  batteries,  wiiich 

of  law.  had  now  been  planted  almost  opposite  ttie  city, 

ANTHROPOLOGY.    (See  Ethn'ologt.)  shrieking  and  liowling  over  their  heads  and 

ARKADELPHIA,  the  capital  of  Clark  co.,  breaking  in  the  woods  beyond  them.     Officers 

Arkansas,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  of  the  enemy,  tbinking  themselves  secure,  were 

Washita  river,  seventy-five  miles  south-west  eating  their  suppers  in  the  houses.    Tbo  raj.id 

of  Little  Rock.    Selected  on  account  of  its  re-  rush  of  flying  horsemen,  the  clouds  of  dust,  the 

mote  position  in  the  interior  and  south  of  the  glad  hurrahs,  and  gleaming  sabres  of  others 

Arkansas  river,  it  was  mode  the  principal  de-  dashing  through  the  dusty  streets  in  hot  pursuit, 

Sot  of  the  enemy  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  were  the  first  intimations  of  danger.  Women 
[issouri,  and  Louisiana.  Military  workshops  and  children  rah  in  panic  to  their  homes,  the 
were  also  established  there ;  but  on  the  ap-  crowd  of  citizens  quickly  dispersed,  and  Con- 
proach  of  Gen.  Steele  they  were  removed  to  federate  oflicers  mounting  their  horses  were 
Marshall,  Texas.  captured  while  endeavoring  to  escape.  A  little 
ARKANSAS.  Tlie  military  operations  and  later,  windows  were  thrown  up  and  handker- 
their  consequences  comprise  all  that  is  really  chiefs  waved,  and  curious  throngs  gathered  i:i 
important  in  the  history  of  this  sparsely  the  door  yards,  closely  scrutinizing  each  squad- 
settled  State,  during  16G3.    The  battles  in  the  ron  as  it  passed. 

north-western  part  of  the  State,  at  the  close  A  squadron  of  cavalry  dashed  up  to  the 
of  the  previous  year,  resulted  in  causing  the  United  States  Arsenal  as  soon  as  the  forces  en- 
enemy  to  fall  back  upon  the  Arkansas  river,  tered  the  city,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  pre- 
Their  forces  were  so  reduced  that  only  dcsal-  vent  its  being  blown  up  by  the  enemy.  Tuere 
tory  operations  took  place,  until  the  attack  up-  was  over  a  ton  of  powder  in  the  mogazine,  and 
on  Helena,  on  the  4th  of  July,  when  the  Con-  two  or  three  thousand  rounds  of  fixed  ammu* 
federate  General  Holmes,  with  about  fifteen  nition  in  the  various  buildings.  The  public 
thousand  men,  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Prentiss,  records  of  the  city  had  been  removed  to  Wash- 
Yicksburg  having  now  surrendered.  Gen.  Steele  ington,  and  the  machinery  in  the  machine  shop> 
was  detached  from  Gen.  Grant's  army  and  or-  to  Arkadelphia. 

dered  to  Helena.    On  the  Slst  of  July,  Gen.  The  mayor  of  the  city  at  once  sent  the  fol- 

Steele  reported  to  Gen.  Hurlbut,  oommanding  lowing  communication  to  Gen.  Davidson : 

the  sixteenth  army  corps,  and  was  placed  in  ^^^^^,^  o„,^^^  y  ,„^,  P^^,^^  g^  i^,^  ^,^ 

command  of  all  the  troops  at  Helena,  and  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  ComTnanding  Federal  Army  : 

cavalry  division  under  Brig.  Gen.    Davidson,  The  army  of  Gen.  Price  has  retreated  aod  abondon- 

then  operating  in  Arkansas,  making  an  aggre-  cd  the  defence  of  this  city.    We  are  now  i>owerie*j 

gate  of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  for  the  fud  ask  yourmercv.    The  city  is  now  occupied  ah  ne 

nnrnftRA  nf  TTiflkinff  an  fiicnpaikion   the  «bierfc  of  ^^  women  and   children  and  non-conibalants  wift 

purpose  01  making  an  expeaiwon,  nie  X)UjecC  OI  J^haps  a  few  stragglers  from  the  Confederate  forces. 

which  was  the  possession  of  the  btate.      ^  ot-  ^jay  1  ask  of  vou  protection  for  persons  and  nroi>ertvf 

wi  til  standing  the  reduction  of  his  force  by  sick-  I  have  been  'ill  for  some  days,  and  am  uDablc  to  ri^it 

ness  and  leaves  of  absence,  and  resignations  by  you  in  person. 

which  only  Gen.  Davidson  was  left  as  a  gen-  ^'^''y  respectfully,  C.  P.  BERTRAND,  JIayor. 

eral  officer,  he  completed  his  organization  and  Gen.  Davidson  caused  guards  to  be  ])laccd 

pushed  his  entire  force  on  to  Clarendon,  about  upon  every  street  corner  of  the  city,  and,  to 

forty  miles  from  Helena,  and  began  crossing  the  credit  of  his  division,  it  is  said  that,  al- 

the  White  river,  on  the  17th  of  August.      Here  though  they  beheld  their  comrades  shot  from 

Gen.  Steele  found  that  the  number  who  were  their  saddles  from  houses  in  the  snburbs,  uud 

sick  had  increased  to  a  thousand,  and  he  order-  entered  the  city  amid  the  gathering  {-hadei 

ed  them  to  be  sent  to  Duvali's  Bluff,  a  very  of  night,  which  would  have  concealed  all  man* 

healthy  location  on  the  White  river.      On  the  ner  of  crimes,  not  a  single  act  of  violence  or 

28d  the  rest  of  his  command  followed.    From  injustice  was  done  to  the  citizens  of  the  place^ 

this  point  a  successful  advance  was  made,  and  ^  or  any  article  of  private  property  disturbed, 

after  skirmishing  with  Marmaduke's  cavalry  *     Gen.  Steele  and  staff  crossed  the  Arkansas  i 

all  along  the  way.  Gen.  Steele's  whole  avail-  a  skiff,  as  the  bridges  were  not  passable,  ap 

able  force,  on  the  2d  of  September,  was  con-  entered  Little  Kock  soon  after  Gen.  David 

centrated  at  Brownsville.   After  a  two  days' re-  son.    He  immediately  appointed  Gen.  David 

connoissonce  the  army  again  reached  the  Ar-  son  military  commander  of  the  capital  a 

kansas  river  on  the  7th.     The  8th  and  9th  vicinity.    Upon  assuming  this  command, 

were  occupied  in  a  reconnoissance,  and  the  adopted  several  regulations,  among  which  w 

10th  saw  the  two  columns  of  the  Union  army,  one  allowing  the  municipal  authorities  of  t' 

numbering  not  more  than  seven  thousand  men,  city  to  temporarily  continue  the  exercise 

marching  nearly  abreast  on  either  side  of  the  their  functions.  Another  invited  citizens  oft 

Arkansas  toward  the  capital.     The  panic  and  surrounding  country  to  bring  in  their  produ 
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for  sale  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  troops.    An-  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  Ar- 

other  prohibited  all  ofncera  and  soldiers,  other  kansas  were  always  warm  friends  to  the  Fed- 

than  those  on  provost  guard  duty,  or  belonging  eral  Union,  and  thus  continued  amid  all  the 

to  the  staffs  or  escorts  of  generals,  from  being  desolation.    The  great  opposition  made  to  the 

ia  tho  city  without  a  pass;  officers  and  soldiers  ordinance  of  secession  (pee  Annual  Cyclops- 

were  expected  to  remain  constantly  with  their  dia,  1861,  Arkansas),  showed  a  mnjority  of  the 

(ommands  unless  absent  on  duty.     Another  people,  under  a  fair  test,  as  firmly  opposed  to 

regulation  provided  that  no  house  shoald  be  it.    Under  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  there- 

occapied  by  any  officer  or  soldier  without  the  fore,  large  numbers  of  men  began  to  desert 

order  of  the  general  commanding  the  city.  from  the  enemy,  and  movements  commenced 

Seven  steamboats  were  successfully  destroyed  among  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Union.  These 

hy  the  enemy.   Four,  one  of  which  was  a  ferry-  movements  were  begun  by  those  sincerely  at- 

hoatj  were  savecL     One  of  the  largest  boats  on  tached  to  the  Union,  and  were  supported  by 

the  western  waters  was  drawn  up  ashore,  and  others,  who  thought  that  the  Confederate  cause 

was  receiving  a  plating  of  railroad  iron.    It  was  lost.    As  usual,  the  fears  of  largo  numbers 

was  also  destroyed.  restrained  their  action.    At-Li^le  Rock,  such 

The  capture  of  Little  Rock  was  a  fatal  blow  persons  were  afraid  to  risk  the  possibility  of 
to  the  Confederate  authority  in  the  State,  the  return  of  the  rebel  forces,  apprehending 
North  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  west  of  the  in  such  an  event,  injury  to  person  and  property 
Cairo  and  Fulton  railway  of  Missouri,  the  coun-  in  case  they  had  been  active  in  the  cau^e  of  the 
try  had  been  desolated  by  the  war,  and  subju-  Union.  They  pointed  to  the  exi)erience  of 
pted  by  the  Federal  army  so  thoroughly,  that  Union  men  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
it  had  long  been  abandoned  by  the  forces  of  the  and  in  other  localities.  The  cause,  however, 
enemy.  The  victories  of  Gen.  Blunt  in  the  moved  forward,  and  constantly  gained  vigor. 
Indian  Territory,  had  more  decisively  caused  A  newspaper  was  established  at  Little  Rock, 
the  Arkansas  river  to  become  their  defensive  Union  meetings  were  held,  and  resolutions, 
Hae.  But  with  Little  Rock  as  a  base,  the  pledging  unconditional  support  to  the  Union, 
rebel  Gen.  Holmes  had  carried  on  a  trouble-  were  adopted.  Regiments  of  citizens  were 
some  war  by  means  of  expeditions  sent  nortli-  organized  for  the  army,  both  white  and  col- 
east  to  Jacksonport,  east  to  Helena,  south-  ored.  Citizens  of  distinction  came  forward 
east  to  ]^apoleon,  west  to  the  Indian  Territory,  to  advocate  the  Union  cause ;  among  others, 
and  south  into  Louisiana.  At  the  time  Gen.  Brig.-Gen.  £.  W.  Gantt,  of  the  Confederate 
Steele  commenced  his  march  toward  Little  army,  once  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  thus 
Rock,  Gen.  Blunt  marched  south  of  the  Arkan-  described  the  feeling  of  the  people  near  the 
sas  river,  through  the  Indian  Territory,  toward  close  of  the  year  : 

the  Reil  river,  and  Gen.  Stevenson  advanced  The  people  of  Arkansas  are  ready  to  return  to  their 
from  Vieksburg  along  the  line  of  the  Shreve-  allegiance  to  the  Government,  and  to  renew  their  de- 
port railroad  to  Monroe,  and  thence  up  the  ;<>*»on.  which  shall  know  hereafter  neither  chonge  nor 
w,^»,:f«  *^...-i^  T?i  Tkr^^^Ar^  ;«  c^.,fi,^«»  A«  decay.  The  loyalty  to  Jeff.  Dana  in  Arkansas  does 
Washita  toward  El  Dorado,  m  Southern  Ar-  ^^^  /^^^^^  practically  beyond  the  shadow  of  his  army. 

Kansas.    These  combmed  operations  alarmed  while  the  hatred  of  him  is  as  widesfiread  as  itisin- 

Gi^D.  Holmes,  esf^ecixdly  when  Gen.  Blunt  cap-  tense.    The  Union  sentiment  is  manifesting  itself  on 

Inred  Fort   Smith,   in  Arkansas,  Gen.  Steele  aii  sides  and  by  every  indication— in  Union  meetings 

drove  the  army  of  Gen.  Price  across  the  Bayou  T^°  *^T'*H'*°n  ^'^'"  ^^®  Confederate  army-in  taking 

«        ^VT"^  *^*  v-««.  *     w  €^     oa  *  «     «jv  ^jjg  ^^^^  ^j  allegiance  unsolicited— m  organizing  for 

Metoe,  and  Gen.  Stevenson  took  possession  of  home  defence,  and  enlisting  in  the  Federal  armv.    Old 

the  &0Qthern  border  of  the  State.     He,  there-  flags  thai  have  been  bid  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and 

fore,   abandoned  his   position,    and  retreated  been  worshipped  by  our  mountain  people  as  holy  rel- 

Bonthwest  toward  Texas.     '      •  »cs,  are  flung  to  the  breeze,  and  followed  to  the  Union 

T„.T^ 4.^.„  ^««*.  ^4?  4.1,^  G*«f*^  r«A«  'Di,..*.^'  army  with  an  enthusiasm  that  beggars  all  description. 

lathe  western  part  of  the  State,  Gen.  Blunt  The  little  county  of  Perry,  that  votes  only  aboit  six 

m^ed  an  address  to  the  people,  m  which  he  hundred,  and  which  has  been  turned  wrong  side  out  in 

-'issared  them  that  his  occupation  of  the  country  search  of  conscripts  by  Hindman  and  bis  fellow-mur- 

would  be  permanent,  that  the  whole  of  the  In-  derers  and  oppressors,  with  their  retinue  of  salaried 

dian  Territory  and  Western  Arkansas  wa3  un-  it^^^Z^il^.^^^r^^tZ^^T^^r^ll 

der  the  control  of  the  United  btates  forces,  and  kept  their  old  flag  during  these  three  years  of  terror, 

that  the   rebel   troops  had  been   driven   be-  persecution  and  plunder,  I  can't  tell.  Biit  they  were  the 

jondthe  Red  river,  and  that  hundreds  of  re-  proudest  looking  set  of  men  I  ever  saw,  and  full  of  fight. 

f'lgee?  had  arrived  to  enlist  in  his  army.    Ho  In  December,  there  were  eight  regiments 

closed  thus :  of  Arkansas  citizens  that  had  been  partly  or 

Many  applications  have  been  made  by  citizens  for  wholly  formed  for  service  in  the  Federal  army, 

•ifegakrd      None  will  be  issued.    The  best  safeguard  besides  several  thousand  who  had  joined  com- 

pa  can  have  is  the  American  nag  unfurled  over  your  ^«„:^„  ^<?  «+i, «.««««;.*, ^«*«      iTw^a^^i^u^  ^^^^^^^ 

premises ;  and  if  you  deport  yourselves  as  good  foval  Pa^^if  of  Other  regiments.     Under  the  amnesty 

ciiizcns,  your  conduct  must  be  your  safeguard.    If  it  proclamation  01  Jfresident  liincoln,  issued  De- 

^  your  deaire  to  disenthral  yourselves  from  the  tyr-  cember  8th  (see  Public  Docttmknts),  a  pardon 

winy  and  oppression  to  which  you   have  been  sub-  j^^s  issued  to  Gen.  Gantt,  and,  at  the  beginning 

S^uSTFo"^  St:^s.^::™Str^ril  beXdS  Of  1864  preparations  were  made  to  reorganize 

r<m  to  acoomplUh  that  purpose.    I  leave  the  matter  the  State  Government.    For  this  the  President 

•rith  you,  trusting  that  wise  counsels  may  prevail.  issued  the  following  proclamation : 
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Epcirnr*  Masbxox,  Wasuxsgtox,  Jan,  20tt,lSM.  The  8oil  on  its  banks,  in  Arkansas,  is  general- 
Sundry*  cV^zens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  petitioned  ^^  very  productive, 
me  that  an  election  may  be  held  in  that  State,  in  which  AKMY,  OoNFEDEBATE.— The  Acts  Of  the 
to  electa  Governor;  that  it  be  assumed  at  that  election.  Confederate  Congress,  passed  in  1862,  antlior- 
and  thenceforward,  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  ized  the  President  to  call  into  the  military  ser- 
Ihc  State,  as  b^efore  the  rebellion,  are  in  full  foroe,  ex-  ^j^e   all    white  residents   of   the  Confederate 

cent  that  the  Constitution  is  so  modified  as  to  declare     q*^*^^  i.^*^^^„  ^s  v*  ^ ^;i  r    x     i2 

thkt  there  shall  be  neither  blaverv  nor  involuntary  servi-  States  between  eighteen  and  forty-five,  except 

lude,  except  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  exempts,  or  such  part  of  them  as  m  his  judgniei.t 

party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  that  the  General  might  not  be  necessary  for  the  public  defence. 

Assembly  may  make  such  provisions  for  their  freed  Under  this   authority  all  those  between  the 

people  as  shall  recognize  and  declare  their  permanent  «„-«  ^r  «:.,i.4.^^„  «„i^  4T,:»*^  4i^^    /v.«^:..^  *\  ^ 

frceSom,  and  provide  for  their  education,  ind  which  ^^^f  ^/  eighteen  and  thirty-five,   formmg  the 

may  yet  bo  construed  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  "^st  class,  were  called  into  the  field  in  18b2. 

suitable  to  their  present  condition  as  a  laboring,  land-  The    enrolment  of  the  second  class,  between 

less,  and  homeless  class ;  tliat  said  election  shall  be  held  thirty-five  and  forty-five,  was  al*=o  completed, 

L".i'S?«r*iAun^ttr«,"'r.r^^^^^^^^  f"d  a  portion  of  the  troop,  called  ont.:  andat 

purpose;  that  tiic  voters  attending  at  each  place  at  *"«  ^^^8®  of  1802  the  Confederate  armies  vcre 

eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  said  day  may  choose  larger  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  i)e- 

Judges  and  Clerks  of  Election  for  that  purpose;  that  riod.     This  force  was  subsequently  reduced  hv 

all  persons  qualifled  by  said  Constitution  and  laws,  desertions  during  the  winter,  and  bv  the  with- 

ond  taking  the  oath  prescribed  m  the  President  s  Pro-  j«„^„i  r«,,^  „««V.:«^  ^*'  ^«««.  ^f  4.u\  xr-«^i„«j 

clamation  of  December  bth.  l^aa,  either  before  orat  the  ^^^wal  from  service  of  many  of  the  Maryland 

election,  and  none  others  may  be  voters :  that  each  set  and   Iventucky   volunteers,  whose    terms  li;ia 

of  judges  and  clerks  may  make  returns  directly  to  you,  expired,  and  who  were  regarded  as  cxemi't?. 

on  or  before  the — -day  of- — next ;  that  in 'all  other  Xhis  force  was  considered  to  be  sufficient  to  re- 


shall  thereby  appear  to  have  been  elected ;  that  on  the  the  relative  physical  abilities  of  the  t^vo  sn- 

day  of -—next  all  persons  so  appearing  to  have  tagonists  were  distinctly  shown,  for  while  the 

been  elected,  who  shall  appear  before  you  at  Little  xt     ai.       ••   r        a  r^        \.i  r*     ^2  ..  •«.!        „^  ♦ 

Rock,  and  take  the  oath,, to  be  by  you  severally  ad-  North  reenforced  General  Grant  with  case  to 

ministered,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  the  extent  he  deemed  necessary,  the  Sontb  wore 

States  and  modified  Constitution  of 'the  State  of  Ar-  unable    to  rcl'nforce    (General   Johnston   J>iilii- 

kansas  shall  be  declared  by  you  qualified  and  em-  ciently  to  enable  him  to  threaten  Oen.  Grant. 

r^mLno^TctVt  ^shdrLrboea'^^^^^^^^  Tho.resonrces  of  the  States  we.t  of  the  Mi>-i<. 

elected.  "ippi  were  cut  off  from  trie  ('cnfoderacy,  v.ui 

You  will  please  order  an  election  to  take  place  on  besides  the  forces  of  Generals  Lee,  Beaurcp.nl, 

the  2Sth  of  March,  ItfOi,  and  returns  to  be  made  in  and  Bragg,  and  the  detachments  at  important 

fifteen  days  thereafter.  A.  LLNCOLX.  pQ|jjjj,  g„ffieient  troops  were  not  to  be  had  to 

The  subsequent  proceedings  will  foim  a  part  save  Vicksburg.    The  defeat  of  General  Lee  at 

of  the  record  of  18(J4.  Gettysburg,  and  the  falling  back  of  Gejicrul 

ARKANSAS    POST  is  the  capital  of  the  Bragg  from  Middle  Tennessee,  re<]uired  the 

county  of  Arkansas.     It  is  situated  on  the  loft  most  active  eftbrts  to  recruit  the   Confederate 

bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  about  fifty  tniles  armies  in  order  to  maintain  their  positions. 

from  its  moutli.     It  was  settled  by  the  French,  The  first  official  act  of  the  Government  to  ob- 

in  1085.     The  surface  of  the  country  is  gener-  tain  more  soldiers  consisted  iu  the  fo]lo^\inj: 

allv  level,  and  about  one  third  of  it  is  occu-  proclamation  of  Mr.  Davis  : 
pied  by  Grand  Prairie,  the  largest  in  the  State.        „.^        .^  .^        j^^^  ^y  an  act  of  Congress,  enti- 

Tho  soil  13  adapted  to  the  production  of  corn  ^i^  u^^  „ct  to  provide  for  the  public  ddcncc,"  uy 

and  cotton.      Arkansas  Post  was  captured  by  proved  on  the  loth  day  of  April,  is»;2,  and  by  ai.<-iLir 

General   McClernand's  command,  aided    by    a  act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  *J7th  of  Septen.Kr, 

naval  force,  in  Januarv,  1863.  18^2,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act 

AT^iTAVQiG    T?ivt^i>      T^>l^  i.;^«-  «^^f  ♦/x  to  provide  further  for  the  public  defence,    appioNcd 

AKKA>bAS  R1\ER.    This  river,  next  to  ^^^^  ^    j,^  ^^^.,^  ^j.^^  ^i,^  I^esident  be  authorized  to 

the  Missouri,  is  the  largest   tributary  of  the  call  out  and  place  in  the  military  service  of  tW  t< :i- 

Mississippi.     It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  federate  States,  for  three  years,  unless  the  wa:  >li:'ll  ; 

near  the  boundary  between  Utah  and  the  In-  hare  been  sooner  ended,  all  white  men  who  an-  riM- 

dian  Territorv  and  nursues  an  easterlv  cour<?e  *^^"*«  ^^  *^®  Confederate  States,  between  the  aKes  of 

Qian  lerriioiy,  ana  pursues  an  easreriy  coiirse  eighteen  and  fortv-fivc  years,  at  the  time  the  ci.U  iik.t 

for   several    hundred   miles.     About  the  98th  be  made,  and  who  are  nut  at  such  time  legally  cxcii.i-t- 

degree  of  W.  longitude,  it  flows  south-easter-  ed  from  military  service,  or  such  part  thereof  as  in  hia  ' 

ly  to  Fort  Smith,  on  the  western  boundary  of  judgment  may'bc  necessary  for  the  public  defence ; 
the  State  of  Arkansas.     Traversing  that  State,        ^?<*  j^h^^as,  in  my  judgment,  the  necessities  of  the  , 

,  J.   . ,.       .*  .  4.    X  1  1  i.'       '  public  defence  require  that  everv  man  capable  ot  t;oar-  i 

and  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  P      ^^ms,  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  s/ionid  now  be  \ 

it    empties    into    the   Mississippi,  m    latitude  called  out  to  do  his  duty  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 

83°  54'  N. ;  longitude  91°  10'  W.     Its  length  try,  and  in  driving  back  the  invaders  now  within  ibe 

exceeds  two  thousand  miles;   and  it  is  navi-  litnitsoftheeonfedoracv;        ^    .    ^     .,    ,    -.. 

sable  a  distonce  of  eiRht  hundred  ™iles  during  co'nrdc™trs;;>L^V1vrricSXb^v"w^^^^^^^ 

nine  months  of  the  year.     Its  width  for  600  power  vested  in  me  as  aforesaid,  call  out  and  nlacc  in 

miles  from  its  mouth   is  about   half  a  mile.  themiliUry  service  of  the  Confederate  States  all  white 
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men  residents  of  said  States,  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen  and  forty-fire  jears,  not  legally  exempted  from 
nihtary  service ;  and  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct 
that  all' persons  subject  to  this  call  and  not  now  in  the 
mihtanr  service,  do,  upon  being  enrolled,  forthwith  re- 
fvair  ro'the  coDscri()t  camps  established  in  the  respec- 
tire  States  of  which  thej  may  be  residents,  under 
pain  of  beio^  held  and  punished  as  deserters,  in  the 
crent  of  their  failure  to  obey  this  call,  as  provided  in 
&iid  laws. 

And  I  do  farther  order  and  direct  that  the  enrolling 
officers  of  the  several  States  proceed  at  once  1o  enrol 
ail  persons  embraced  within  the  terms  of  this  procla- 
mation, and  not  heretofore  enrolled. 

And  I  do  further  order  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
person  embraced  within  this  call  to  volunteer  for  scr* 
vice  before  enrolment,  and  that  persons  so  volunteer- 
ing be  allowed  to  select  the  arm  of  service  and  the 
company  which  they  desire  to  join,  provided  such 
company  be  deficient  in  the  full  numbier  of  men  al- 
lowed  by  law,  or  its  organization. 

Given* under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America,  at  the  city  of  Richmond,  this 
bfieenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hnndred  and  sixty -three. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

By  the  President : 
J.  P.  Bf.xjAMix,  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  estimated  that  tho  nnmber  which  this 
conscription  Would  bring  out  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : 


Alabama,      •    • 
(ieorgia.  .     . 
North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,    .     . 


.irkansas, 
Mississippi, 


10,S93 

12,230 

14,000 

6,000 


Florida^  .  .  . 
Mississippi,  .  . 
South  Carolina, 
Virginia, .    .    . 


5,000  I    Louisiana, 
0,000  I    Texas,  .    . 


1,200 

«,000 

6,500 

18,000 

77,823 

8,000 
5.000 


27,000 


The  total  estimate  was  104,823.  That  por- 
tion to  be  contributed  by  the  States  partly  in 
possession  of  the  Federal  forces  cannot  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  over-estunated. 
»Some  of  the  number  liable  had  also  gone  volun- 
t!»rily  to  the  field,  which  would  make  the  es- 
timate about  75,000  men. 

A  most  important  decision  was  piven  by  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Richmond  rehitive  to  per- 
sons liable  to  conscription.  It  decided  that  the 
act  contemplated  the  conscription  of  all  "  resi- 
>]»;nts"'  in  tbo  Confederate  States  between  the 
prescribed  ages,  whether  they  were  "resi- 
ilents"  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  money,  business, 
or  any  other  object.  Tliere  were,  at  the  time, 
nany  thousands  of  young,  able-bodied  men, 
from  Maryland  and  Kentucky  residing  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Confederacy. 

A  report  of  tho  Conscript  Bureau  presented  to 
Ci»n<n*ess  estimated  the  number  of  exempts  in 
t'le  four  States  under  its  charge  as  follows :  Vir- 
.'iaia,  20,370;  North  Carolina,  22,807;  South 
'  oroiina,  5,814 ;  Georgia,  15,837— total,  65,031. 
It  was  farther  estimated  that  the  number  of 
vibstitutes  put  into  the  army  was  from  20,000 
'•>  25,000 ;  and  that,  in  addition,  tliere  were 
'ver  10,000  fraudulent  substitute  pai)ers  held  by 
:-^rson8  not  in  the  service.  According  to  sora.e 
•f  the  estimates  of  the  press,  only  about  90,000 
■  ersons  remained  in  the  States  entirely  under 
Confederate  control,  who  would  be  liablo  to 
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conscription,  under  the  above  proclamation  of 
July  15th. 

To  increase  still  further  the  number  of  sol- 
diers in  service,  the  following  order  was  issued 
on  July  25th : 

HsADQrABTSRs  Paboled  Prisonebs,  } 
Dkiiopolis,  JuI^  25/A,  16G3.       J 

The  President  of  the  Confederate  States  regarding 
the  furloughs  granted  the  paroled  prisoners  from 
Vicksburg  of  too  great  duration,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  to 
the  men  most  distant  from  this  camp,  therefore,  under 
his  instructions,  all  furloughs  are  rescinded,  with  the 
exception  of  those  to  the  trans-Mississippi  Department 
and  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  will  remain  as 
before.  The  furloughs  of  the  troops  from  Georgia  are 
reduced  to  twenty  days.  Those  from  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  fifteen  days.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
furloughs  all  officers  and  men  will  report  at  this  place, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  their  former  organizations. 
Brigade  commanders  are  authorized  and  instructed  to 
publish  this  order  in  the  newspapers  of  the  district  in 
which  their  respective  commands  w^cre  organized,  and 
will  supervise  the  gathering  together  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  same. 

By  order  of  Lieutenant-General  PEMBERTON. 
F.  M.  Staffobd,  Acting  Adjutant-Qencral. 

Tho  great  source  of  weakness  to  the  army 
was  desertion,  straggling,  and  absenteeism.  So 
large  was  the  number  of  those  thus  absent,  that 
a  half  or  three  fourths  of  them,  added  to  the 
forces  in  the  field,  were  estimated  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  success  at  all  points.  As  a 
measure  toward  effecting  their  return  to  the 
service,  Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
issued  an  earnest  appeal  to  them,  in  which  he 
thu9  said : 

Fellow  citizens,  no  nlteriiative  is  left  yon  but  vic- 
tory or  subjugation,  slavery,  and  the  i-uin  of  your- 
selves, your  families,  and  >»ur  country.  The  victory 
is  within  your  reach.  You  need  but  to  stretch  fortb 
your  hand  to  grasp  it.  For  this,  all  that  is  necessary 
IS  that  those  who  arc  called  to  the  field  bv  every  mo- 
tive that  can  move  the  hutnan  heart  should  promptly 
repair  to  the  post  of  duty,  should  stand  by  their  com- 
rades now  in  front  of  the  foe,  and  thus  so  strengthen 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  as  to  insure  success. 
The  men  now  absent  from  their  posts  would,  if  pres- 
ent in  the  field,  suffice  to  create  numerical  equality  be- 
tween our  force  and  that  of  the  invaders ;  and  when, 
with  any  approach  to  such  equality,  have  we  failed  to 
be  victorious?  I  believe  that  but  few  of  those  absent 
are  actuated  by  unwillingness  to  serve  their  coun- 
try, but  that  man^  hare  found  it  difficult  to  resist  tho 
temptation  to  visit  their  homes  and  the  loved  ones 
from  whom  they  have  been  so  long  separated ;  that 
others  have  left  for  temporary  attention  to  their  affairs 
with  the  intention  of  rctuniiug,  and  then  have  shrunk 
from  the  consequences  of  their  violation  of  duty ;  that 
others  again  have  left  their  posts  from  mere  restless- 
ness and  desire  of  change,  each  quieting  the  upbraid- 
ings  of  his  conscience  by  persuading  himself  tnat  his 
individual  services  could  have  no  iniiuence  on  the  gen- 
eral result. 

These  and  other  causes  (although  far  less  disgrace- 
ful than  tho  desire  to  avoid  danger  or  to  escape  the 
sacrifices  renuired  by  patriotism)  are,  nevertheless, 
grievous  faults,  and  place  the  cause  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  everything  we  hold  dear,  in  imminent 
peril.  I  repeat  tdnt  the  men  who  now  owe  duty  to 
their  country,  who  have  been  called  out  and  who  have 
not  yet  reported  for  duty,  or  who  have  absented  them- 
selves from  their  posts,  are  sufficient  in  number  to 
secure  us  victory  in  the  struggle  now  impending. 

I  call  on  you,  then,  my  countrymen,  to  hasten  to 
your  camps,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  honor  and 
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of  duty,  and  summoA  thoie  who  have  absented  them-  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death  as  a  desert- 

Rclres  without  leave,  who  hare  .rcmftined  absent  be-  ^r.     While  the  bill  was  under  debate,  the  fol- 

yond  the  period  allowed  by  their  furloughs,  to  repair  i^^j,.^   remftrka  were  mftde   bv  some  of  thp 

without  delay  to  their  respective  commands,  and  I  do  ^o^mg  remarKs  were  maae   oy  some  oi  me 

hereby  declare  that  I  ffraot  a  general  pardon  and  am-  members  on  an  amendment  to  exempt  farmers 

nesty  to  all  officers  and.  men  within  the  Confederacy,  and  planters  from  the  conscription : 

now  absent  without  leave,  who  shall,  with  the  least  _                  #•  v-  _^i. /^      i-           -j    ««-    i. 

possible  delay,  return  to  their  proper  posts  of  duty:  Mr.Smith  of  I^orth  Carolina,  said:  "We  have  tt 

but  no  excuse  will  be  received  for  "any  delay  beyond  *!»«  t»°»e  ^'-J/^VO  «?«»  op  our  muster  rolls    How  many 

twenty  days  after  the  first  publication  of  this  proclama.  were,  actually  m  the  field,  he  was  unable  to  stale; 

tion  in  the  State  in  which  the  absentee  mav  be  at  the  »*  JJ"  probable  one  half  were  not  there,  and  it  was 

date  of  the  publicaUon.    This  amnesty  and  pardon  well  known  that  we  were  unable  to  feed  IhefracUonal 

shall  extend  to  all  who  have  been  accused,  or  who  part  who  wore  m  the  field.     If  however,  there  were 

have  been  convicted  and  aro  undergoing  sentence  for  half-if  200,oo0  should  require  the  possible  seizure  of 

absence  without  leave  or  desertion,  excepting  only  one  half  of  the  provisions  of  the  country— where,  be 

those  who  have  been  twice  convicted  of  desertion.  ^o«ld    «»*»  ^«re  the  means   to  feed  the  ten  tunes 

Finally.  I  conjure  my  country  women-the  wives,  that  number  who  remained  at  home  ?    Private  appeal* 

mothers,  kistcrs,  and  daughters,  of  the  Confederacy—  ^^^  daily  coming  to  the  members  of  Congress  from 

to  use  their  all-powerful  influence  in  aid  of  this  call,  wldiers  in  the  armj  speaking  of  the  suffering  at  home ; 

to  add  one  crowning  sacrifice  to  that  which  their  patri-  '^P^  ^^^7  of  their  famihes  arc  wanting  the  necessa- 

otism  has  so  freely  and  constantly  afforded  on  their  ncs  ofhfe,  when  thcjjr  are  unablo  to  send  them  any  part 

conntrVs  altar,  and  to  take  care  tnat  none  who  owe  ol  their  scanty  pay.                      .,  ,,    ^ 

service  in  the  field  shall  be  sheltered  at  home  from  the  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Virginia,  said  that  manufacturra 


ate  States,  at  Richmond,  this  Ist  day  of  dred  thousand  men  in  the  field;  and  if  we  could  not, 

[seal.]        August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou-  *b?n  Jjo  «ooner  we  made  terms  with  Abraham  Lin- 

sand  eight  hundred  4indsixtv-three.  coin,  the  better  for  us.    \\  e  must  have  mdte  than  two 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS.  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field  ncxtspnog;  we 

Bv  the  President  *                                  *                *  have  now  all  the  supplies  we  will  have  then,  for  tbe 

•j.  P.  Benjamin;  Secretary  of  State.  farmers'  productions  won't  be  available  unfil  next 

^  winter.      Everybody  admits  and  expects  that  next 

'    v«    u,^^^r,r.«    ««^T^A.»   f^   l»«wA  l^Aftr.  ^t>iA  f /*  spring  will  be  the  worst  and  the  heaviest  and  most  de- 

>0   bounties   appear   to   have  been  paid  to  cfsive^ampaign  that  will  occur,  and  yet  there  is  a  de- 

volunteers,  after  the  passage  of  the  conscnp-  mand  for  more  exemptions. 

tion  act,  in  18C2.    Nor  were  any  elforts  maae  Mr.  Ooodc,  of  Virginia,  was  able  to  state,  upon  the 

to  fill  up  the  quotas  of  States  by  contributions  best  authority,  that  in  reply  to  inquiries  propounded 

to  volunteers,  as  was  done  in  the  Northern  ^Jt^^V°n^*r,  ^^*!SS;2\^flol^^ 

X,.   .           ri>i.  '       1      •   J               J.   A          1     A  ot  the  enrolhng  omcers  of  the  htate,  who  were  assem- 

States.      The   only  inducement  to  volunteer  ^ed  here  a  few  days  ago,  said  that  the  SUte  could  not 

was  that  such  a  person  could  choose  the  com-  stand  another  draft. 

pany  and  regiment  in  which  he  would  serve,  Mr.  Ilolcombe,  of  Virginia,  said  that  by  the  bill,  of 

if  the  ranks  were  not  full.    Neither  was  there  ^^'""^  *^»«  ^".".o  amendment,  the  entire  agricultural 

«««  ^^«««;^«;i  a«,,u«,».  r</Mn».»:«.;.^»    »<,  ;««  ♦i^**  population  would  bo  put  in  the  armv,  and  that  in  a 

any  organized  Sanitary  Commission,  as  in  the  J^intrv  whose  agricuftural  popuktionVcatlv  outbal- 

Northern  States,  to  cooperate  with   the  Gov-  anced 'that  of  the  cities  and  towns.     We  proposed  t<> 

ernment,  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  put  in  all  of  every  age,  when  it  was  known  that  it 

soldiers,  thus  applying  all  private  contributions  J*'"*  »  precarious  matter  to  supply,  from  week  to  week, 

frtnnmnapafnr  whifh  tliPv  wereffiven  *^®  *''™/  *°  **^®  ^^'^-    ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  hundred 

to  purposes  lor  wnicn  tliey  ^ere  given.  thousand  men  in  the  field  to  provide  for ;  and  the  new 

Of  the   numbers   of  the  Confederate   army  law  would  add  one  hundred  thousand  more,  and  wus 

during  the  year,  nothing  accurate  is  at  present  it  possible  to  escape  starvation  when  there  were  none 

known.     Estimated  by  its  conduct  in  battle,  its  *^  bome  to  provide  for  them?    It  was  our  policv  to 

spirit,  with  one   or  two   exceptions,  has  not  P^tract  the  war.    Time  and  distance  were  our  gfrai 

n          1         ^j    ^-  ^ u  ^;»^«    :«    ♦iw.:-    -.-.,«^  allies.    We  must  remember  that,  in  reference  to  this 

flagged;    and  as  much  vigor    in   their   cause  state  at  least,  our  la.t  crops  were  far  below  the  aver- 

was  manifested,  even  to  the  close  of  the  year,  age.     Our  space  had  been  contracted,  and  all  now 

as  was  ever  shown  in  the  field  by  the  soldiers  must  bo  devoted  to  the  production  of  provisions  for 

heretofore.     The  most  vigorous  and  untiring  ?e*^  y^^J-    7^^  »^^'»y  ^^^  ni«°f  an<l  starvation  at 

efforts  were  made  after  the  very  extreme  procla-  lheTnev°fabte"L*ul^^^^^^^^  ^"""^           ^""^  '*'  ^'*  *'^*''^''°' 

mation,  in  July,  to  recruit  the  army,  and  with 

much  success.  For  the  supply  of  the  army  a  commissary 

Under  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  agent  was  appohitcd  for  each  county,  or  one 

pay  of  the  soldiers  sunk  to  an  insignificant  sum ;  for  two  or  three  counties,  who  was  chargtrd 

and,  to  prevent  local  disturbances,  measures  with  the  duty  of  purchasing  and  impressing 

were  taken  in  the  several  States  to  provide  for  supplies  in  his  territory  for  the  nse  of  the 

their  destitute  families.  army.    Such  agent  was  usually  a  resident  in 

At  the  session  of  Congress,  at  the  close  the  county  for  which  he  was  appointed.  The 
of  the  year,  an  act  was  introduced  which  de-  manner  of  conducting  the  impressment  was 
clared  every  man  between  the  ages  of  eigh-  prescribed  by  Congress.  (See  Coxgbess,  Cox- 
teen  and  fifty-five  to  be  in  the  military  service  federate.) 

for  the  war.    Thus  every  one  between  these  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  made 

ages  was  made  subject  at  once  to  the  articles  near  the  close  of  the  year,  alluded  to  desertion, 

of  war,  to  military  discipline,  and  military  pen-  strajrpling,  and  absenteeism,  and  said  that  the 

alties;  and,  upon  failure  to  report  for  duty  at  efiective  force  of  the  army  was  but  little  over 

a  military  station,  within  a  certain  time,  he  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  men  whose  names 
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fere  on  the  muster  rolls.  He  reoommended 
the  repeal  of  the  substitute  and  exemptive  pro- 
Tislons,  and  that  all  having  substitutes  be  put 
back  into  the  field,  and  stat^  that  the  privileges 
-irhich  Congress  granted,  to  put  in  substitutes, 
coald  be  regularly  and  constitutionally  abroga- 
ted by  the  same  power.  He  said  that  no  com- 
pact was  entered  into  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  person  furnishing  a  substitute, 
as  had  been  alleged,  but  only  a  privilege  which 
Government  accorded.  Instead  of  complain- 
ing of  such  abrogation,  the  person  ought  to  feel 
gratified  at  what  had  heretofore  been  allowed 
Lim.  He  recommended  an  abridgment  of  ex- 
emptions and  the  conscription  of  all,  making  de- 
tails according  to  the  wants  of  society  at  home. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  three  years'  men, 
when  their  terms  expire,  could  not  be  finally 
discharged,  and'  should  be  retained,  allowing 
them  to  choose  the  existing  company,  under  its 
[)i*e3ent  organization,  in  the  same  arm  of  the 
service.  He»recommended  the  consolidation  of 
such  companies  and  regiments  as  were  reduced 
below  a  certain  complement. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  in  the 
rebel  service,  who  previously  belonged  to  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States.: 

Armstrong,  Francis  C,  Captain,  2d  Dragoons. 

Archer,  James  J.,  Captain,  9th  Infantry. 

Armistead,   L.   A.,  Captain  and  brevet  Major,  6th 

Infantry. 
Adams,  John,  Captain,  1st  Dragoons. 
Armistead,  F.  S.,  First  Lieutenant,  10th  Infantry. 

Alexander,  E.  P.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Engineers. 

Anderson,  Charles  D.,  First  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery. 

Anderson,  B.  II.,  Second  Lieutenant,  9th  Infantry. 

Anderson,  R.  H.,  Captain,  2d  Dragoons. 

Alexander,  J.  B.  S.,  Second  Lieutenant,  9tb  Infantry. 

Anderson,  S.  S.,  Captain  and  brerct  Major,  2d  Aiv 
tillcry. 

Anderson,  G.  B.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Dragoons. 

UosiTs^  William  R..  First  Lieutenant,  Ordnance. 

Beal'l,  William  N.  R.,  Captain,  Ist  Cavalry. 

Brovrn,  John  A,  Captain,  4th  Artillery. 

Brewer,  R.  H.,  First  Lieutenant,  Ist  Dragoons. 

Baker,  Lairrence  S.,  First  Lieutenant,  Mounted  Rifles. 

Barton,  Seth  M.,  Captain,  Ist  Infantry. 

Blake,  E.  D.,  Captain,  8th  Infantrjr. 

Blair,  William  B.,  Captain,  Commissary  Department. 

Beckham,  Robert  F.,  orevet  2d  Lieutenant,  Engineers. 

Brewer,  Charles,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

Btall,  Lloyd  J.,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A. 

liorland,  Harold,  brevet  2d  Lieutenant,  6th  Infantry. 

15ee,  Barnard  E.,  Captain,  10th  Infantry. 

Bradfute,  William  R.,  Captain,  2d  Cavalry. 

Bartwell,  John  R.  B.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  Cavalry. 

Beauregard,  P.  G.  T.,»Captain  and  brevet  Major,  En- 
^neers. 

Claiborne,  Thomas  J.,  Captain,  Mounted  Rifles. 

Crittenden,  George  B.,  Licutenant-Colonol,  Mounted 
Rides. 

Collins,  Charles  B.,  brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Topo- 
graphical Engineers. 

C^ke,  John  R.,  First  Lieutenant,  8th  Infantry. 

Curtey,  James  L.,  First  Lieutenont,  6th  Infantry. 

Chilton,  Robert  H.,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A. 

Cr»sbv,  George  B.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Cavalry. 

Cabell,  Wm.  Ij.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Cooper,  Samuel  M.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  Artillery. 

C^xiper,  SamueL  Colonel  and  Adjutant-General. 

Carr,  George  W.,  First  Lieutenant,  9th  Infantry. 

Cole,  Robert  O.,  First  Lieutenant,  8th  Infantry. 

^onovant,  John,  Captain,  10th  Infantry. 

DavidsoDy  Henry  B.,  Captain,  Ist  Dragoons. 


Deshler,  James^  First  Lieutenant,  10th  Infantry. 

De  LagncI,  Julius  A.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Artillery. 

De  Sauissure,  William  D.,  Captain,  First  Cavalry. 

Dcas,  Geo.,  brevet  Major  and  Assistant  Acyutant-Gen*L 

De  Leon,  David  C,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

Elzcv,  Arnold,  Captain,  2d  Artillery. 

Ewell,  Richard  S.,  Captain,  Ist  Dragoons. 

Echols,  William  H.,  brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Topo- 
graphical Engineers. 

Evans,  Kathan  G.,  Captain,  2d  Cavalry. 

Field,  Charles  W.,  Captain,  2d  Cavalry. 

Forney,  John  H.,  First  Lieutenant,  loth  Infantry. 

Ferguson,  Sam*l  W.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  Dragoons. 

Frazer,  John  W.,  Captain,  9th  Infantry. 

Fauntleroy,  Thomas  T.,  Colonel,  Ist  Drojzoons. 

Grayson,  John  B.,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Com- 
missary Department. 

Gilmer,  Jeremy  F.,  Captain,  Engineers. 

Guild,  Lafayette,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A 

Gardner,  William  M.,  Captain,  Second  Infantry. 

Gamett,  Richard  B.,  Captain,  Cth  Infantry. 

Gatlin,  Richard  C,  Major,  5th  Infantry. 

Gardner,  Franklin,  Captam,  lOth  Infantry. 

Gorgas,  Josiah,  Captain,  Ordnance  Department 

Gibbes,  Wade  H.,  brevet  2d  Lieutenant,  2d  Cavalry. 

Gamett,  Robert  S.,  Major,  9th  Infantry. 

Gill,  William  G..  First  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery. 

Hill,  James  II.,  First  Lieutenant,  lOth  Infantr}\  • 

Hill,  Ambrose  P.,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Artillery. 

Hill,  Henry,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A. 

Hoxtoo,  Llewellyn,  brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Ord- 
nance Department. 

Hollo wav,  Edmunds  B.,  Captain,  8th  Infantry. 

Huger,  Benjamin,  Major  and  brevet  Colonel,  Ordnance 
Department. 

Haskell,  Alexander  M.,  2d  Lieutenant,  1st  Infantry. 

Huger,  Frank,  Second  Lieutenant,  lOth  Infantry. 

Heth,  Henry,  Captain,  10th  Infantry. 

Haden,  John  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

Hallonquist,  James  H.,  2d  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery. 

Hood,  John  B.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Cavalry. 

Holmes,  Theonhilus  H.,  Major,  bth  Infantry. 

Hill,  Robert  C.,  Second  Lieutenant,  5th  Infantry. 

Huso,  Caleb,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Artillery. 

H&rdec,  William  J.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ist  Cavalry. 

Iverson,  Alfred,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant,  Ist  Cavalry. 

Ives,  Joseph  C,  First  Lieutenant,  Topographical  £n> 
gineers. 

Jackson,  Wm.  H.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Mounted  Rifles. 

Jones,  John  M.,  Captain,  7th  Infantry. 

Johnson,  Edw.,  Captain  and  brevet  Major,  6th  Infantry. 

Jordan,  Thomas,  Cfaptain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Johnston,  Albert  S.,  Colonel  and  brevet  Brigadier- 
General,  Second  Cavalry. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  Cavalry. 

Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  A. 

Jones,  Samuel,  Captain,- 1st  Artillery. 

Jones,  David  R.,  brevet  Captain  and  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General. 

Jones,  Thomos  M.,  First  Lieutenant,  8th  Infantry. 

Jones,  Walter,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Infantry. 

James,  George  S.,  First  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  First  Lieutenant,  8d  Infantry. 

Loring,  William  W.,  Colonel,  Mounted  Rifles. 

Lee,  Fitzhugh,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Cavalry. 

Longstreet,  James,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A. 

Ivcc,  Stephen  D.,  First Ijicutcnant,  4th  Artillery. 

Lay,  George  W.,  Captain  and  brevet  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, 6th  Infantry. 

Lockett,  Sam'l  II.,  brevet  2d  Lieutenant,  Engineers. 

Lomax,  Lunsford  L.,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Cavalry. 

Long,  Armistead  L.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Artillery. 

Long,  John  0.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Infantry. 

Lee,  George  W.  C,  First  Lieutenant,  Engineers. 

Lee,  William  F.,  Second  Lieutenant,  2d  Infantry. 

Little,  Henry.  Captain,  Tth  Infantry. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  Cfoloncl,  Ist  Cavalry. 

Maury,  Dabncy  H.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutants 
General. 

Myers,  Abraham  C,  Captain  and  brevet  Lieutenants 
Colonel,  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
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Mackall,  William  W.,  brevet  Major  and  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General. 

Martin,  James  O.,  brevet  Major  and  Assistant  Quar- 
termaster. 

McNeill,  Uenrv  C,  Second  Lieutenant,  Mounted  Rifles. 

Mercer,  John  T.,  Second  Lieutenant,  1st  Dragoons. 

McCown,  John  P.,  Captain,  4th  Artillery. 

Meade,  Richard  K.,  Jr.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Engineers. 

Merchant,  Anderson,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Artillery. 

McLean,  Eugene  £.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Quarter- 
master. 

Marmaduke,  John  S.,  Second  Lieutenant,  7th  Infantry. 

Magruder,  John  B.,  Captain  and  brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  1st  Artillery. 

MuUins,  John,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Dragoons. 

Minter,  Joseph  F.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Cavalry. 

Major,  James  P.,  Second  Lieutenant.  2d  Cavalry. 

Mcintosh,  James,  Captain,  1st  Cavalry. 

McLaws,  Lafayette,  Captain,  7th  Infantry. 

lilaclin,  Sackfield,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A. 

Moore,  Samuel  P.,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

Montgomery,  Alexander  B.,  Second  Lieutenant,  4th 
Artillery. 

Magruder,  William  J.,  Captain,  Ist  Cavalry. 

Northrop,  Lucius  B.,  Captain,  1st  Dragoons. 

O'Bannon,  Lawrence  W.,  First  Lieutenant,  Sd  Infantry. 

Pickett,  George  E.,  Captain,  0th  Infantrj-. 

Pcgram,  John,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Dragoons. 

Pemberton,  John  C,  Captain  and  brevet  Major,  Aih 
Artillenr. 

Pender,  William  D.,  First  Lieutenant,  Ist  Dragoons. 

Ramseur,  David  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

Robertson,  Beverly  U.,  Captain,  2(1  Dragoons. 

Rains,  Gabriel  J.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  fitu  Infantry. 

Reynolds,  Samuel  H.,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Infantry. 

Reynolds,  Frank  A.,  brevet  2d  Lieutenant,  2d  Dragoons. 

Rifey,  Edward  B.  D.,  Second  Lieutenant,  4th  Infantry. 

Ransom,  Robert,  Captain,  1st  Cavalnr. 

Rich,  Lucius  L.,  First  Lieutenant,  5th  Infantry. 

Rhett,  Thomas  G.,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A. 

Rice,  Olin  F.,  Second  Lieutenant,  6th  Infantry. 

Ruggles,  Daniel,  Captain  and  brevet  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, 5th  Infantry. 

Reynolds,  Alex.W.,  Captain  and  Assist.  Quartermaster. 

Stevenson,  Carter  L.,  Captain,  5th  Infantry. 

Smith,  Martin  L.,  Caj^tain,  Topographical  Engineers. 

Sibley,  Henry  H.,  Major,  1st  Dragoons. 

Steele,  William,  Captain,  2d  Dragoons. 

Stuart,  James  £.  B.,  Captain,  1st  Cavalry. 

Smith,  Lnrkin,  Captain  and  breyet  Major,  8th  Infantry. 

Steen,  Alexander  E.,  First  Lieutenant,  3d  Infantry. 

Saunders,  John  S.,  2d  Lieutenant,  Ordnance  Dep  t. 

Stewart,  George  H.,  Captain,  1st  Cavalry. 

Smith,  E.  Kirfcy,  Major,  2d  Cavalry. 

Smith,  William  D.,  Captain,  2d  Dragoons. 

Slaughter,  James  £.,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Artillery. 

Stith,  Donald  C,  Captain,  5th  Infantry. 

Tajlor,  John  G  ,  First  Lieutenant,  Sth'infantry. 

Tyler,  Charles  H.,  Captain,  2d  Dragoons. 

Twiggs,  David  E.,  Brigadier-General  and  brevet  Ma- 
jor-General,  U.  S.  A. 

Van  Dorn,  Earl,  Major,  2d  Cavalry. 

Villepigue,  John  V.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Dragoons. 

Williams,  William  0.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Cavalry. 

Withers,  John,  Captain  and  Assist.  Adjutant-General. 

Wayne,  Henry  C,  Captain  and  brevet  Major,  Quarter- 
master's Department. 

Williams,  Solomon,  Second  Lieutenant.  2d  Dragoons. 

Walker,  llenry  IL,  First  Lieutenant,  6th  Infantry. 

Winder,  JohnH.,  Major  and  brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
8d  Arlillcry. 

Washington,  T.  A.,  First  Lieutenant,  Ist  Infantry. 

Winder,  Charles  S.,  Captain,  9th  Infantry. 

Williams,  Thomas  G.,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Infantry. 

White,  Moses  J.,  brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Ordnance. 

Whiting,  William  H.  C,  Captain,  Engineers. 

Wclcker,  William  T.,  First  Lieutenant,  Ordnance. 

Waddy,  John  R.,  First  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery. 

Wilcox,  Cndmus  M.,  Captain,  7th  Infantry. 

Walker,  William  T.  H.,  Major  and  brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  10th  Infantry. 


ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  0« 
January  Ist,  1868,  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  comprising  the  regular  troops,  and  the 
volunteers  obtained  under  the  Tarious  calls 
'  made  by  the  President  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  numbered  probably  between 
600,000  and  700,000  men.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  men  voluntarily  raised  to  that  date  no 
precise  statement  can  be  afforded,  the  infor- 
mation furnished  by  some  of  the  reports  being 
so  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  which 
class  of  service  (that  of  the  individual  Stutcs 
or  of  the  General  Government),  the  troops  fur- 
nished belong ;  but  the  following  table  is  be- 
lieved to  be  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it : 


Btati*. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Verraont 

Mas.vachasetta.... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois s. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Inwa 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Delaware ' 

Marj'land, 

Virplnia 

Tennessee 

California ' 


3  month*. 

9  montlu. 

S  yttsn. 

779 

7.498 

24,771 

800 

2.»e3 

14,915 

7^2 

4,777 

18.447 

8.73C 

I6,s96 

50,406 

8,147 

2,069 

9:410 

2.840 

6,697 

20,1  «S2 

lfl.922 

176  7«I 

8,105 

10,714 

16,895 

20.979 

15,100 

1W.257 

26,^93 

148.228 

4,f.0!5 

98,810 

4,i>ol 

18(».W;9 

7-^0 

44.h;o 

810 

491 

89,845 

OSO 

1,200 

10.180 

909 

47.Vi5 
27,407 

■A 

67S 

4i,ica 

«-> 

<v 

u 

•  91.&C1 

67.Sa'> 

l.flC.s.769  . 

TouL 


88.M3 

HUH -6 

71,<«'^ 

14,f-.'6 

2vil9 

192,7<>5 

80.214 

194.55S 

170,121 

1 01.81  S 

ia\440 

45,670 

40.646 

12.2W 

4^.M4 

27.4i'7 


To  these  must  bo  added  80,131  men  enlist eJ 
in  New  York  for  two  years  in  the  spring  <>r 
18G1 ;  2,589  twelve  months'  men  enlisted  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  following  raised  for  tl.c 
defence  of  their  respective  States :  Maine,  2(y2 ; 
Pennsylvania,  8,191;  Missouri,  10,540;  and 
Kentucky,  1,8G0;  making  a  grand  total  of 
1,276,246.  If  to  these  again  bo  added  the 
regular  army  and  the  militia  called  out  by  the 
governors  of  the  border  States  under  ai)r>re- 
hensions  of  invasion,  but  not  mustered  into 
the  service  of^the  United  States,  the  number 
of  men  engaged  from  April,  1861,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  will  probably  not  vary  much  from 
a  million  and  a  half.  Th6  troops  actually  in 
service  at  the  close  of  1862,  comprising  3  year^^ 
2  years',  12  months',  9  months'  men  and  repru- 
lars,  represented  organizations  amounting  orig- 
inally to  an  aggregate  of  1,200,000 ;  but  amon^ 
these  tlie  casualties  of  the  field,  diseases  of  tho 
camp,  discharges  for  physical  disability,  and 
desertions,  had  made  fearful  inroads,  some 
regiments  having  within  a  year  of  their  enlist- 
ment been  reduced  to  less  than  the  strength  of 
a  couple  of  full  companies.  As  an  illustration 
at  once  of  the  bravery  of  the  troops  and  of  tlio 
rate  at  which  the  army  is  depleted,  Gen.  Meado 
stated  in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from 
the  mayor  of  Pliiladelphia,  that  from  March, 
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1862,  when  tlie  array  of  tho  Potomac  left  its  very  nearly  to  the  extent  required  by  the  Pres- 

iines  in  front  of  Washington,  to  the  close  of  idont ;  but  from  tho  States  most  immediately 

IS63,  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  affected  by  the  invasion  of  Gen.  Lee,  the  num- 

it  had  been  killed  and  wounded.    The  causes  ber  of  men  thus  obtained  was  prt)portionately 

and  rate  of  the  depletion  in  this  and  other  less.    The  speedy  retirement  of  the  Oonfeder- 

military  departments  will  be   found  treated  ates  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  rendered 

uruler  the  heads  of  UrGiEXE  of   tiik   Aemy  the  services  of  these  troops  useless,  and  by 

more  fully.  August  1st  they  were  nearly  all  disbanded. 

In  view  of  the  serious  loss  of  disciplined  It  having  become  apparent  to  the  Govern- 

troops  which  would  be  caused  by  the  return  ment,  during  the  progress  of  tho  draft,  that  the 

home  of  the  2  years',  12  months'  and  9  months'  act  of  March  8d  was  insufficient  to  supply  the 

rep:iments,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  about  army  with  recruits,  the  President  issued  a  call 

65,000  men,  whose  terms  of  enlistment  would  on  October  15th  for  800,000  volunteers,  to  be 

expire  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1863,  enlisted  by  the  governors    of  the    difterent 

the  Government  early  in  the  year  took  meas-  States  "  for  the  various  companies  and  regi- 

ures  to  obtain  the  passage  of  an  Enrolment  ments  in  the  field  from  their  respective  States." 

and  Conscription  Act,  authorizing  the  President  The  volunteers  thus  enlisted  were  declared  en- 

ti>  recruit  the  army,  when  necessary,  by  draft-  titled  to  advance  pay,  i>remium,  and  bounty,  as 

i:jg  trom  the  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  tho  previously  established  by  Government  for  en- 

couQtry  bet  wee  a  tlie  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-  listed  troops ;  and,  together  with  all  other  vol- 

five.    The  measure  was  unpopular  in  many  unteers  not  previously  credited,  were  to  be 

parts  of  the  country,   though  few,  if  any,  credited  on  and  deducted  from  the  quotas  es- 

amoDg  the  party  in  favor  of  carrying  on  the  tablished  for  the  draft.    Should  any  State  fail 

war  objected  to  it  upon  principle,  as  a  final  to  raise  the  quota  assigned  to  it  by  the  War 

and   peremptory   means    of  providing   men.  Department  under  this  call,  then  a  draft  for 

They,  however,  preferred  volunteering  as  more  the  deficiency  was  to  bo  made  on  the  State  or 

effective  and  more  in  accordance  with  repub-  its  districts  on  January  6th,  1864.    Nothing  in 

liean  institutions.     In  reply  to  these  objections  the  proclamation  was  to  interfere  with  existing 

it  was  urged  that  volunteering  under  the  last  orders,  or  any  subsequently  to  bo  issued,  for 

call  had  proceeded  slowly,  that  the  bounties  the  draft  then  in  progress  or  where  it  had  not 

demanded  were  excessive,  and  that  the  quota  commenced ;  and  it  was  stated  that  in  the  os- 

of  many  States,  oven  under  the  inducement  of  signment  of  quotas  of  States  and  districts  duo 

heavy  bounties,   had  not  been  filled.    These  regard  would  bo  had  for  the  men  previously 

rt^asons  being  deemed  conclusive,  the  conscrip.-  furnished,  whether  by  volunteering  or  draft- 

tiua  act  became  a  law  on  March  8d ;  in  the  sue-  ing. 

ceeding  Hay  and  June  the  enrolment  was  effect-  This  call  difiered  in  several  particulars  from 

ed  in  most  of  the  States,  and  early  in  the  former  any  previously  made,  and  indicated  the  adop- 

month  a  draft  of  300,000  men  was  ordered,  tion  of  a  wiser  policy  in  reference  to  recn- 

the  conscription   commencing  in  the  several  forcing  the  army.    In  the  first  place  the  troops 

districts  into  which  the  country  was  divided  were  ordered  to  be  raised  six  months  or  more 

by  the  provost  marshal-general  and  Jiis  assist-  before  the  expiration  of  tho  terms  of  any  of  the 

ants,  as  soon  as  the  enrolment  .was  completed  three  years'  men,  and  not,  as  previously,  when 

and  the  quota  in  each  assigned.    For  the  oper-  there  was  imperative  need  of  their  services, 

ations  of  the  conscription  act,  see  Enbolmext.  either  to  repel  invasions,  to  save  the  menaced 

On  December  1st,  1863,  the  draft  had  resulted,  capital,  or  to  fill  the  places  of  those  whose 

in  twelve  States  in  which  it  was  enforced,  in  term  of  enlistment  was  about  to  expire.    They 

adding  about  50,000  men  to  tho  army,  and  in  were  to  be  incorporated  into  the  various  or- 

the  accumulation  of  a  fund  of  $10,518,000,  de-  ganizations  in  tho  field,  and  not  formed  into 

rived  from  commutations  under  what  is  known  new  regiments  or  companies.    And  lastly,  the 

as  tho  "  Three  Hundred  Dollar  clause"  of  the  people  were  called  upon  to  decide  under  which 

act,  which  was  reserved  for  the  procurement  system,  volunteering  or  tho  draft,  they  would 

of  recruits  by  bounties.  replenish  the  wasted  battalions  of  the  nrtny, 

On  June  15th,  under  apprehensions  of  an  thus  relieving  the  Government  from  tho  odium 

invasion  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  Northern  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  its  enforcement 

States,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  of  the  conscription  had  brought  upon  it. 

callin-^  for  100,000  militia  to  be  mustered  into  But  although  the  call  was   made  several 

the  United  States  service  for  six  months,  unless  months  in  advance  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 

sooner  discharged,  viz. :  from  Maryland,  10,000;  enlisted  men  of  1861,  it  came  none  too  soon 

from  Pennsylvania,  50,000 ;  from  Ohio,  30,000 ;  for  the  needs  of  the  country.    Estimating  the 

and  from  West  Virginia,  10,000;  and  directing  strength  of  the  army  at  650,000  men,  on  Jan. 

that  these  States  should  bo  respectively  credit-  1st,  1863,  we  have  to  deduct  from  tliat  nuin])er 

ed  under  the  Enrolment  Act  for  the  militia  ser-  10,000  two  years'  and  55,000  to  6u,000  nine 

vice  rendered  under  the  proclamation.     The  months'  men,  whose  terms  expired  previous  to 

governor  of  New  York  also  received  a  requi-  October ;  and  if  from  tho  remainder  we  make 

?ilion  for  20,000  men.     Tho  latter  call  was  a  further  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  for  losses 

obeyed  with   commendable  promptitude,  and  of  every  description,  which  is  the  ascertained 
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ratio  of  depletion,  there  would   be  left  but  ganization,  and  its  members,  if  not  demoralized 

450,000  effective  men  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  affected  in  their  discipline,  become  at  tbe 

To  offset  these  losses  there  were  i$0,000  con-  best  only  machines.    Influenced,  doubtless,  by 

scripts,  and,  as  appears  by  the  prorost-marshal-  these  considerations,  the  Secretary  of  War  an- 

genend^s  report,  83,242  recruits  obtained,  pre-  nounced,  in  his  annual  report,  that  **  the  prime 

vious  to  November,  by  volunteering,  of  whom  importance  of  filling  up  the  old  regiments,  and 

all  but  about  15,000  were  8  years'  men,  a  to-  the  superiority  of  such  forces  over  new  regi- 

tal  of  133,242,  which  would  bring  the  strength  ments,  were  points  upon  which  all  military 

of  the  army,  in  October,  up  to  about  680,000  experience  and  opinions  agree,"  and,  throngh- 

men.    The  estimates  of  the  War  Depertment  out  the  year,  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 

show  that  the  paymaster-general  of  volun-  providing  for  an  increase  of  the  army,  was  in 

teers  was  called  upon  in  November  to  pay  961  conformity  with  these  views.    An  important 

regiments  of  infantry,  159  of  cavalry,  42  of  ar-  exception  was  made  in  tlio  case  of  negro  regi- 

tillery,  4  of  engineers,  and  174  artillery  bat-  ments,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  here- 

teries,  making  a  total  of  about  1,150  full  regi-  after.    In  some  of  the  States  also  nine  months 

ments.    The  regular  army  to  be  added  consists  men,  and  in  New  York  two  years'  men,  were 

of  6  regiments  of  cavalry,  5  of  artillery,  and  19  formed  into  new  regiments,  which  were  con- 

of  infantry,  making  an  aggregate  of  1,200  regi-  sidered,  and  were  in  fact,  equivalent  to  veteran 

ments.    To  this  large  number,  the  exigencies  regiments. 

that  follow  victory  and  occupation,  the  nature  As  a^  means  of  inducing  veterans,  both  out 
and  extent  of  the  field  of  operations,  and  the  of  and 'in  the  service,  to  reenlist,  or  to  enter 
formidable  size  of  the  enemy's  army,  impera-  old  regiments  other  than  their  own,  a  liberal 
tively  demanded  that  considerable  reenforce-  system  of  bounties  and  furloughs  was  adopted, 
ments  should  be  added.  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  follow- 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  last  call,  volnn-  ing  order,  issued  by  the  War  Department,  on 
teering  commenced  in  all  the  States  with  an  June  28th. 
activity  which  promises  a  substantial  increase 
to  the  national  forces.      In  addition  to  the  General  Orders,  No.  I91.--/Vrrf  .•  In  order  to  m- 

\^^,^^4.ir^e,  ^4V^,^A  Vv«^  nr^»^..*%»«/>«4^   4!*-^^  u«  ^^w,  crease  the  armies  now  in  the  field,  volunteer  infantry, 

bounties  offered  by  Government,  from  its  com-  ^^^^,^^  ^„^  ^^^-^^^         y^  ^i^j^^^^  ^^  ,„y  ,^, 

mutation  tuna  and  from  other  sources,  viz.,  within  ninety  days  from  this  date,  in  the  respective 

$302  to  new  recruits,  and  $402  to  veteran  vol-  States,  under  the  regulations  hereinafter  mentioned. 

unteers,  there  were  bounties  provided  by  State,  The  volunteers  so  enlisted,  ond  such  of  the  three  vean' 

county,  town,  or  other  local  authorities,  nearly,  *^W,  P^'^  j?  *^^?|^*^  «*»"**/  '^^/'****%*"i!!'T^ir 

ww«vj,  vvTT«,  V*  wi.**v.i  «vva*  aui/uv4Ai.iv.o,  uvatij,  ^^^^  jj^^^  ordcr.  Will  constitutc  E  forcc  to  be  designa- 

if  not  fully,  equal  in  amount,  making  the  whole  |ed  "  Veteran  Volunteers." 

sum  received  by  the  recruit  from  $600  to  $900.  The  regulations  for  enlisting  the  force  are  as  ful- 

Under  this  stimulus  a  sufl^cient  number  of  re-  lows: 

cruits  had  probably  come  in  at  the  close  of  the  f^^^'  P®  P^";^  ^^  »«7.»<^«  f^^  the  enl;*t»;^n^» 

•'^o^    f/x   .io^/x*^    ♦i,^    «««»«   ♦^   ♦i.^    ^ff^^f?,.*  and  reinlistments  above  mentioned  hhall  be  lor  tliree 

year   to  restore    the   army  to  the  effective  y^^^  ^^  ^^^     ^l,^  ^.^r. 

strength  possessed  by  it  a  twelvemonth  pre-  Third:  All  able-bodied  men  beti^ten  the  age?  of 

vious.  18  and  45  years,  who  have  heretofore  been  enlisted 

Previous  campaigns  having  shown  the  folly  and  have  served  for  not  less  than  nine  months,  nnd 

^^  ^^^r.t,it^iT^r^  ^v.t.  ^^.n-D.  K«  4-^yL  0>AAi¥i^,y  /v*"  ««^  c^Q  P^M  tbc  examiuation  required  bv  the  mustenng 

of  recruitmg  the  array  by  the  addition  of  new  regulations  of  the  United  States,  may  be  enlisted  im- 

regiments  and  companies,  which  require  many  dcr  this  order  as  veteran  volunteers  in  occordaucc  with 

months  of  experience  in  actual  warfare  to  be-  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

come  effective,  the  Government,  early  in  the  Fourth:  Every  volunteer  enlisted   and  mnstm^ 

year,  began  to  devise  means  to  retain  in  the  intotheservicoosBveteriin  under  JJ;>»  o»^«f' ^Jf "  Jt 

i  n'  .,  ^     .  .            .                 V          .  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United  States  one  montus 

field  the  veteran  troops  whose  terms  were  paj  in  advance,  and  a  bounty  and  premium  of  e4<>2. 

about  to  expire,  and  to  fill  up  the  regiments  in  jrlfth  :  If  the  Government  shall  not  require  these 

active  service  to  the  maximum  strength.     Many  troops  for  the  full  period  of  three  years,  and  they  shall 

of  the  latter  were  reduced  to  mere  skeleton  ^  mustered  honorably  out  of  the  serrice  before  the 

commands;  a  brigade  of  four  or  five  regimenU  eX'LV^oVbe^ng'm^^^^^^^ 

being  frequently  inferior  in  numerical  strength  bounty  remaining  unpaid,  and  the  same  as  if  the  full 

to  a  full  regiment;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  ex-  term  had  been  servea.    The  legal  heirs  of  voluntcew 

perienced  officers,  -an  army  made  up  of  numer-  who  die  in  service  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  whole 

ous  smaU   organizations  of   this  nature  was  bounty  remaining  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the  soldier  s 

wanting  in  mobility  and  in  other  elements  of  ^-j^h .-  Veteran  volunteers  enlisted  nnder  this  ordcr 

power.     Few  of  the  regiments  raised  during  will  be  permitted  at  their  option  to  enter  old  reginients 

the  first  two  years  of  the  war  had  received  any  now  in  the  field^  but  their  service  will  continue  for  the 

considerable  reenforcements,  and  though  the  fuU  tem  of  their  own  enUstmentnotwithstandin^^^^^ 

rv^^^  \.^A  K^^^m^.  ^r.r>A  o^i,n™   ♦i.^  «««^„„i  «^  cxpiratiou  of  thc  term  for  which  the  regiment  was 

men  had  become  good  soldiers,  the  gradual  re-  orfginally  enlisted.    New  organizations  wiR  be  ofl  cer- 

duction  (amounting  in  some  cases  to  almost  90  ed  only  by  persons  who  have  been  in  service,  and  have 

per  cent.)  in  their  numbers  had  greatly  weaken-  shown  themselves  properiv  qualified  for  commaod. 

ed  that  esprit  du  corps  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  As  a  badge  of  honorable  (irstinction.  service  chevrons 

objects  of  a  general  to  promote.    A  regiment  ?;"th^eVerr!^!^volu^t!!;'rs^' ''  Department,  to  be  worn 

reduced  to  150  or  200  men,  with  no  hope  of  Seventh:  Officers  of  regiments,  whose  terms  have  cx- 

being  reenforced,  soon  loses  interest  in  its  or-  pired,  will  be  authorized,  on  proper  application  a»d 
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BpproTal  of  their  respectiTe  gorernors,  to  raise  com-  large  numbers  to  reCnlist,  and,  subsequent  to 

paniM  and  regiments,  within  the  period  of  aixtv- dav»,  ^he  middle  of  December,  a  steady  stream  of 

SlhSltmreS*;?  a^'K"^^^^^^^^^^^  furloughed  regiments  poured  northward,  af- 
ihe  said  period  of  sixty  days,  the  officers  may  be  re-  lordmg  mdications   that  the  army,  when  re- 
commissioned  at  the  date  of  their  origrinal  commis-  organized  in  the  spring  of  1864,  would  contain 
sioD,  and,  for  the  time  engaged  in  recruiting,  they  a  considerable  nucleus  of  disciplined  troops. 
iTiU^be  entiUcd  to  receive  the  pay  belongmg  lo  their        jj^^  men  raised  by  drafting  were  distributed, 

"riij^A.- Volunteers  or  militia  now  in  service,  whose  fro^^    time  to  time,  ajnong  the  regiments  or 

term  of  service  will  expire  within  ninety  days,  and  companies  of  their  States,  and  those  volunteer- 

who  shall  then  have  been  in  service  at  least  nine  ing  under  the  October  call,  it  was  understood, 

months,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  aforesaid  bountv  and  ^t  the  close  of  the  year  were  to  be  similarly 

^^Z^^^  l^^ifi^^Z''\^'jr.X%'^  disposed  of.    Fewof'the  latter  class  of  recruit^ 

(Lite  of  reenlistment  or  for  the  war,  and  suid  bounty  however,  had  been  forwarded  to  the  seat  of 

and  premiam  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  herein  pro-  war  at  that  date.    The  great  body  of  them  were 

Tided  for  other  troops  reentering  the  service.  in  temporary    State  camps,  and  in  many  of 

^inth :  After  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from  ^^    g^  ^     ^j^    number  of  these  was  still  iucon- 

tliia  da*e,  volunteens  serving  in  three  years'  organiza-  ,^  ^^^avLo  kuw  uiauiuua  wx   vuwoo  «*»  o*  «  »»*vv** 

tiuns  who  may  retrnlist  for  three  years  from  the  date  SiaeraDle. 

ofsach  rernlistment  or  for  the  war,  shall  be  entitled  to  As    an  additional  means  of  promotmg  the 

tbe  aforesaid  bounty  and  premium  of  $402,  to  be  paid  efficiency  of  the  army,  a  plan  of  consolida- 

iS  ^^theTr^ce^**^*"  provided  for  other  troops  reenter-  ^ion  in  depleted  regiments  was  authoriaed  by 

'%JkTomlin  in  service,  whose  regiments  or  com-  ^he  two  following  sectiona  of  the  Enrolment 

ponies  may  reenlist  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  &nd  Conscription  Act : 

of  this  orjier,  before  the  expiration  of  their  present  Sec.  19,— And  he  it  fuHker  enacted.  That  whenever 

term,  shall  have  their  commissions  continued  so  as  to  ^  regiment  of  volnuieers  of  the  same  arm  from  the 

preserve  their  dftte  of  rank  as  hxed  by  their  onginal  ^^m^  State  is  reduced  to  one  half  the  maximum  num- 

master  mto  the  United  States  service.  |,er  prescribed  by  law,  the  President  may  direct  the 

LUtenth:   As  soon  after  the  expiration  of  their  consolidation  of  the  companies  of  such  regiment ;  Pro- 

oriffinal  term  of  enlistment  ^  the  exigencies  of  the  ^^/^^^  That  no  company  so  formed  shall  exceed  the 

service  will  permit,  a  furlough  of  thirty  days  will  be  maximum  number  prescribed  by  law.     When  such 

granted  to  men  who  may  reenlist  m  accordance  with  consolidation  is  made,  the  regimental  officers  shall  bo 

tQcpronaiona  of  this  order.              ^      ,, .       ^        .„  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  numbers 

Twfih :  Volunteers  enlisted  under  this  order  will  ^f  companies 

be  credited  as  three  years'  men  in  the  quotas  of  their  gjc.  20.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever 

respective  Stat^,      Instructions  for  the  appointment  ^  regiment  is  reduced  below  the  minimum  number  nl- 

of  recniitmg  officera,  and  for  enlistiuK  veteran  volun-  i^^ed  hy  law,  no  officer  shall  be  appointed  in  such 

tws,  wiU  be  immediately  issued  to  the  ffovemors  of  regiment  bcvond  those  necessary  for  the  command  of 

States.       ByorderoftheSwretaryofy^^^^  TO?h  reducei  number. 

E.  D.   TOWNSEND,  Asst.  Adjt.-Gen.  ,               j              ..i.   xv 

T,           ,     .         jc    1.  i^^v.       ^',x   ifj.1.  In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  some 

By  an  order  issued  Sept  Uth,  section  9  of  the  regiments  which  had  dwindled  to  insignificant 

abore  order  was  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  fol-  proportions  were  consolidated  ink)  five  or  a  less 

^^*  *        .                ...         ,       .         , .  number  of  companies,  where  the  interests  of 

9,-After  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from  this  ^j^^  g^^  .|^  seemed  to  demand  it;   but,  in  the 

date  'Jane  25th)  volunteers  serving  m  three  years*  or-  ,  "^^ '*^  bv«i^v«  w  uv^tu<^  *«,    m«v,       ..«« 

ganizations,  who  may  leenlist  for  three  years  or  the  migonty  of  cases,  they  were  allowed  to  remain 

war  in  the  companies  of  regiments  to  which  they  now  as  originally  organized,  for    reasons    deemed 

belonjf,  and  who  may  have,  at  the  date  of  reenlist*  conclusive  by  those  having  discretion  in  the  mat* 

ment  less  than  one  year  to  serve,  shall  be  entitled  to  ter,  and  which  can  be  best  understood  by  refer- 

tbe  aforesaid  bounty  and  premium  of  $402  to  be  paid  .    '     x    av    r  n       •            i               ^i*       x>      i.i.^ 

ia  the  manner  provided  for  other  troops  reentering  the  ®"ce  to  the  followmg  order  prodding  for  the 

service.    The  new  term  will  commence  from  the  time  mustering  out  of  supernumerary  omcers  m  Buch 

of  reenlistment,  consol  idated  regiments : 

Another  order,  dated  in  December,  extended  General  Orders  Ko.  60. 

the  time  for  refinlisting  veteran  volunteers  in  y^^^^  Depabtwxt,  Adjitaot-Gexsr*l>  Orrrca,  l 

the  respective   St&tes  under  General  Orders  Washixotox, -4/)W/ «rf,  isofj.    f 

No.  191,  current  series,  to  Jan.  6th,  1864.  1.  Under  the  authority  contained  in  sections  nine- 

A  further  order  from  the  War  Department,  *e«°  »n^  twenty  of  the  act  for  enrolling  and  culling  out 

dated  Xov  21st   nrovided  that  vrtlnntppr<»  thpn  ^^®  national  forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 

oaiea  .>io\.  zist,  proviuea  tnat  volunteers  inen  ^^^^  3^  lg^^3^  j^  i^  ordered  that,  for  each  and  every 

m  the  service,  reeulisting  as  veteran  volunteers  regiment  of  the  volunteer  army  now  reduced,  or  that 

nader  General  Orders,  No.  191,  should  have  a  may  be  reduced  hereafter,  as  set  forth  in  said  sections, 

furlough  of  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  the  consolidation  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

expiration  of  their  original  enlistment;   and  lowing  rules:             /^a,;,^^ 

that  when  three  fourths  of  a  regiment  or  com-  ,   t,    .              .    .,!v           i- j  *  j  •  *   n 

T^nir  oK^^i^  w^«i«i:«*  fi.o.  ,«/><»  a^««n«*«ri  ,»;^t.4.  !•  Each  reeiment  will  be  consolidated  intonvcora 

my  should  reenhst,  the  men  so  enlisted  might  ^^^  „„^i,er  6f  companies,  and  the  colonel,  major,  and 

p  home  m  a  body  with  their  omcers ;    the  one  assistant  surgeon  mustered  out. 

individuals  of  the  regiments  or  companies  not  Cavalry 

r^alisting  to  be  assigned,  during  the  absence  g,  ^^^      j^.^t  will  be  consolidated  into  six  or  a 

ot  theu-  comrades,  to  duty  with  other  organiza-  less  number  of  companies,  and  the  colonel,  two  majors, 

tiOQs.    This  modification  of  the  original  order,  and  one  assistant  surgeon  mustered  out. 

together  with  the  liberal  bounty  ofl:ered  to  vet-  Artillery, 

eran  volunt^^ers,  had  the  effect  of  inducing  s.  Each  regiment  irill  be  consolidated  into  six  or  a 
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less  number  of  batteries,  and  the  colonel,  two  majors,  might  overstay  their  time  without  incurring 

and  one  assistant  surgeon  mustered  out.  i\^q  reproach  of  desertion ;   and  more  still,  see- 

4.  The  companies  and  ba«er[^^  ^      ^^^^  „^,  measures  were  taken  to  reclaim  or 
lion  will  be  ot  the  maximum  strengtn,  ana  wm  be  or-        ^  •  v    i        .  i      i  a  a  ^.^  »i      -^ 
iranized  as  now  directed  by  law  and  regulations.    The  punish  deserters,  openly  defied  tlic  authority 

first  letters  of  the  alphabet  will  be  used  to  designate  of  the  Government  by  resuming  their  ordinary 

the  companies.  occupations  in  time  of   peace.      There  was 

5.  The  company  officers,  commissioned  and  non-  abufWant  evidence,  also,  that  disaffected  pcr- 
com  missioned,  rendered  supernumerary,  will  be  mus-  ^  .         I<ii  i        i-  ^. 
terTout  of  wrVice  at  the  date  of  consolidation.    All  fons  were  systematically  employed  m  in-omot- 
othcr  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  wiU  be  re-  ing  desertion,  either   by  enticing   men  from 
tained.  their  regiments,  or  persuading  them  to  over- 

6.  The  officers  to  be  retained  wUl  be  selected  by  the  g^ay  their  furloughs  until  they  were  afraid  to 
division  and  corps  commanders,  under  the  instructions  -p^„-n  to  the  armv  and  boromo  aiuenib'e  to 
of  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  or  department,  return  10  ine  army,  ana  occomo  amenau.e  lo 

from  among  the  most  efficient  officers  of  the  respectire  punishment. 

regiments.  After  the  consolidation,  as  herein  directed,         The  publication  of  tliese  statistics  naturally 
the  reduced  proportion  of  officers  will  be  maintained,  alarmed  the  country,  and  with  a  view  of  re- 
and  no  «»PP<>»°^™«°^«*«  ^J^°jies  will  be  made  except  ^  ^ng  to  the  service  much  of  its  proper  ma- 
upon  notihcation  from  the  adjutant-general  of  tho  ..i^i-t  •       ^-l  *'rj 
army.    To  this  end  commanders  of  armies  and  de-  terial,  and  of  discouraging  the  practice  of  de- 
partments will  report  weekly  to  the  adjutopt-generals  sertion,  a  special  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
tho  vacancies  to  oe  filled.    The  said  reports  will  be  Conscription  Act,  upon  which  the  President 
separate  for  each  State,  and  must  embrace  the  name,  framed  the  following  proclamation  : 
rank,  and  rcffiment  of  tho  party  creatmg  the  vacancy,                                                ,,             .,      .  .-..»  ,-  . 
with  date  and  cause  thereof.    If  an  order  was  issued                              Executive  Mansion,  March  10«,  1^'A 
in  the  case,  its  number,  date,  and  source  must  bo  given.        In  pursuance  of  tho  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  act 
Commiiisaries  and  assistant  commissaries  of  musters  of  Congress,  entitled  an  act  for  enrolling  and  calling 
will  closely  observe  this  paragraph,  and  make  no  mus-  out  the  national  forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  al- 
ters in  except  of  the  proportion  uercin  fixed.  proved  on  the  third  of  March,  in  the  year  on««  thousand 

mt      1.1*?     IX      XX     j«       xv  x«         ^xi_.  e'lahi  hundred  and  sixty-three,  I,  Abraham  Liucolo. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  execution  of  this  President  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 

order,  and  tlie  positive  loss  which  the  8er.vico  navy  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  order  and'  com- 

would  incur  by  the  withdrawal  of  numerous  mand  that  all  soldiers  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  ser- 

competent  officers,  apart  from  the  injustice  to  ^»«^  ^^  *!j«  United  States  now  absent  from  their  red- 

X,      ^«.         xt  1  Ti  •      1  mcnts  Without  leave,  shall  forthwith  return  to  their  re- 

tho  officers  themselves,  were  readily  perceived;  gpective  regiments,  and  I  do  hereby  declare  and  pro* 

and  soon  after  its  promulgation  the  corps  com-  claim  that  all  soldiers  now  absent  from  their  respective 

manders  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  pnani-  regiments  witliout  leave  who  shall  on  or  before  the  Ist 

mously  requested  the  commander-in-chief  to  day  of  April,  1;;^63,  report  themselves  at  any  reml«- 

j.  ^        ..  -  *:^«  4«  *T,^  «»^**„«  „«*:i  *i,^  .i:«««  vous  designated  by  the  General  Orders  of  the  \>&r 

take  no  action  m  the  matter  until  the  disaa-  Department,  No.  68,  hereto  annexed,  may  be  restomi 

trous  effect  of  such  a  step  could  be  laid  before  to  their  respective  regiments  without  punishment,  ex- 

the  President.     In  accordance  witli  these  SUg-  cept  the  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allowances  during  tbeir 

ffestions,  the  power  has  been  but  sparingly  absence,  and  all  who  do  not  return  within  the  time 

Ssed  and  onljrwhere  the  diBchargo  of  officers  5^„L\X.1h^'Uwf..^dr"*''  "  '^^"'^  '"' 

would  prove  a  positive  benefit  to  tlie  regiment  *"  And  whereas  evil  disposed  and  disloyal  persons,  at 

or  the  service.     Recruiting  was  wisely  substi-  sundry  places,  have  enticed  and  procured  soldiers  to 

tuted  as  a  means  of  restoring  efficiency;  and  desert  and  absent  themselves  from  their  reglniLuts 

old  regunents,  reduced  by  battle  and  hardships,  \^^^^^J  weakening  the  strength  of  the  arniies  and  jro- 

t   X      ^    1    jf  l^    •  n  J  r -^      ™^-      1  longing  the  war,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  en  em  r, 

but  proud  of  their  well  earned  fame,  were  al-  amfcrSelly  exposing  the  gallant  and  faithful  soldiers 

lowed  to  retain  their  experienced  and  familiar  remaining  in  the  ranks  to  increased  hardships  and 

leaders,  whom,  in  many  cases,  they  considered  dangers; 

an  indispensable  part  of  their  organization.  .}.  do.  therefore,  call  upon  all  patriotic  and  faithful 

ij.,  «Ai«;«i  «^*r.«««  ^^Ar.  i-^  T«Jrn<i«,r   1  Q«Q   5f  citizeus  to  opposc  and  resist  the  aforementioned  dan- 
By  official  retnrns  made  m  January,  1868,  it       ^^^^  ^^^  treasonable  crimes,  and  aid  in  restorinir  to 

was  estimated  that  there  were    then   absent  fheir  regiments  ail  soldiers  absent  without  leave,  acd 

from  duty,  8,987   officers,   and«  280,073  non-  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  lor 

commissioned  officers  and  privates,  of  whom  "  enrolling  and  caUing  out  the  national  forces  and  fyr 

only  a  part  were  really  disabled  or  sick,  the  rest  9*^,"*  purposes,   and  to  support  the  pnmer  authorities 

vuij  ux^cuu  >  «i«^  XV.U  /v.i«  v'vx  in  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders  against 

being  mainly  deserters  or  stragglers  who  absent-  gaid  act,  and  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  and 

ed  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  duty.  The  Gov-  the  rebellion. 

emment  itself  was  responsible  in  a  measure       In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 

for  this  state  of  things,  from  the  readiness  with  „I^one  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  loth  dnv  of 

i  :^i,  :«.  u^A  ^^^^U4.^A  «-.<.«i^i,»i.»  ♦^  -k^  »««,«4-  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  emht 

which  It  had  permitted  furloughs  to  be  grant-  hundred  and  sfxtv-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 

ca,  and  from  its  neglect  to  punish  abuses  of  .the  United  States  eighty-seventh. 
tlie  privilege.    Many  of  the  absentees  were  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

living  openly  at  their  homes,  having  far  ex-       By  the  President : 
reeded  the  reasonable  time  allowed  for  recov-  ^"^'^'^  **•  ^t^-^^ox,  Secretary  of  War. 

cry  from  wounds  or  sickness,  and  among  these        The  proclamation  had  the  effect  of  inducing 

a  lax  sentiment  had  grown  up  in  regard  to  the  many  deserters  to  return  voluntarily  to  their 

obligations  of  a  furlough,  which  they  began  duty,  and  the  enforcement  of  strict  orders  is- 

finally  to  consider  as  equivalent  to  a  discharge  sued  by  tho  commanders  of  several  depart- 

from  the  service.    Many  probably  honestly  be-  nients  caused  the  compulsory  return  of  otliers. 

lieved  that,  having  obtained  a  furlough,  they  In  a  corresj)onding  degree  the  temptation  to 
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overstay  furloaghs  or  to  desert  was  lessened,  second  act  antliorized  him  to  receire  into 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  army  thereby  greatly  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  any  spe- 
promoted.  As  the  example  of  officers  abusing  cies  of  labor  or  military  or  naval  service  for 
the  privileges  of  their  furloughs  was  naturally  which  they  might  be  found  competent,  persons 
^apposed  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  of  African  descent,  who  should  be  enrolled 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  the  commander-  and  orgaiiized  under  such  regulations,  not  in- 
ia-chief,  in  accordance  with  a  special  privilege  consistent  with  tha  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
in  the  Conscription  Act,  instructed  courts  mar-  as  he  might  prescribe ;  and  shoold  receive  $10 
tial,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  had  per  l!nonth  and  one  ration  per  day,  oi  which 
power  to  sentence  officers  who  should  absent  monthly  pay  $3  dollars  might  be  in  clothing, 
themselves  from  their  commands  without  leave,  Both  laws  were  made  with  reference  to 
to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  to  serve  three  years  those  persons  who  by  force  of  arms  or  by  pro- 
or  during  the  war ;  and,  by  a  general  order  from  visions  of  statutes  had  been  recently  freed  from 
the  War  Department,  commanding  officers  bondage;  and  the  important  class  of  colored 
were  required  to  report  in  their  monthly  re-  soldiers  from  the  free  States  was  probably  not 
tarns  of  deserters  the  names  of  men  joined  then  in  the  contemplation  of  Congress.  Many 
from  desertion,  as  well  as  those  who  deserted  considerations  wera  urged  upon  the  President 
durin;?  the  month.  So  effective  were  these  to  induce  him  to  exercise  the  power  conferred 
provisions,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  upon  him  in  a  restricted  sense  only.  The  cm- 
general-in-chief  was  enabled  to  report  a  con-  ployment  of  negroes  as  laborers  upon  fortifica- 
siderable  abatement  in  straggling  and  deser-  tions,  teamsters,  boatmen,  and  in  similar  ca-. 
tion,  as  well  as  in  the  overstaying  of  furloughs,  pacities,  was  declared  legitimate  and  sufficient 
although  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  pun-  for  the  present  needs  of  the  country ;  but,  in 
i^hment  was  not  quite  sufficiently  prompt  and  the  opinion  of  many,  the  arming  of  any  con- 
certain  to  entirely  prevent  the  evil.  From  the  siderable  body  of  such  persons  was  a  measure 
report  of  the  provost  marshal-general,  to  whom  fraught  with  ominous  consequences.  Whether 
was  intrusted  the  general  direction  of  the  sub-  or  not  these  reasons  were  deemed  conclusive,  it 
ject,  it  appears  that,  between  May  Ist  and  No-  is  certain  that,  previous  to  1863,  the  number  of 
vember  1st,  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  de-  persons  of  African  descent  employed  as  sol- 
sertors  and  absentees  were  arrested;  and  that,  diers  was  exceedingly  limited.  But  with  the 
Giving  to  the  greater  probability  of  arrest  and  commencement  of  the  year,  a  vigorous  move- 
to  the  punishments  that  had  been  inflicted,  the  ment  was  initiated  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
number  of  deserters  in  September  and  October  try  to  organize  colored  regiments,  and  espe- 
was  only  one  half  as  great  as  in  May  and  June,  cially  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  Government  the 

Previous  to  1863,  the  employment  of  colored  latent  strength  of  the  large  negro  population 

soldiers  in  the  United  States  service  was  con-  in  the  seceded  States. 

fined  to  two  or  three  localities.    At  Hilton        On  January  12th,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pcnnsyl- 

liead,  S.  Carolina,  Gen.  Hunter  had  caused  the  vania,  introduced  into  the  Ilouse  of  Kepresent- 

able-bodied  negroes  from  the  neighboring  plan-  atives  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  raise, 

tatioQs  to  be  formed  into  regiments  and  drilled  equip,  and  organize  150,00(^  colored  troops, 

bv  competent  officers ;  aud  Gen.  Butler,  find-  which,  after  being  amended  so  as  to  provide 

ing  in  New  Orleans  a  colored  corps  of  the  for  the  enlistment  of  not  over  800,000,  was 

Loaisiana  State  militia,  raised  under  the  cer-  passed,  February  2d,  in  the  face  of  a  dcter- 

tiiicate  of  a  former  governor  of  the  State,  mined  opposition  from  members  of  the  border 

placed  it  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  States,  and  from  some  friends  of  the  adminis- 

and  encouraged  the  formation  of  similar  or-  tration.    A  similar  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Sum- 

ganizations.     These  troops  were  originally  in-  ner  in  the  Senate,  having  been  reported  back 

tended  chiefly  for  local  service,  or,  if  sent  be-  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  with  a 

yond  the  localities  in  which  they  were  raised,  recommendation  that  it  should  not  pass,  on  the 

were  to  be  employed  to  garrison  posts  which  ground  that  sufficient  authority  to  raise  such 

the  unacclimated  Northern  soldiers  could  not  troops  was  conferred  by  the  act  of  18G2,  no 

safely  occupy  during  the  unhealthy  season,  furtlier  action  was  taken  on  either  bill.    The 

Public  opinion  had  not  yet  decided  that  they  subject  had,  however,  been  by  this  time  very 

coald  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  army  generally  discussed,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 

and  as  such  be  available  for  every  species  of  gress,  and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  largo 

military  service,  notwithstanding  that  Congress,  portion  of  the  community,  and  of  many  promi- 

hy  two  acts  passed  in  July,  1862,  had  expressly  nent  public  men,  including  officers  of  expo- 

aathorized  the  employment  of  colored  men  as  rience,  the  President  determined  to  exercise,  to 

troops.  their  fullest  extent,  the  powers  conferred  upon 

The  first  of  these,  known  as  the  Confiscation  him  by  the  act  of  1862.  Congress  having  in  the 
Act,  permitted  the  President  to  employ  as  Conscription  Act  avoided  making  any  distinc- 
many  persons  of  African  descent  as  he  might  tion  between  white  and  colored  citizens,  and  re- 
<leem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  suppression  quired  them  equally  to  be  enrolled  and  drafted 
of  the  rebellion ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  or-  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  tlie  policy 
panize  and  nse  them  in  such  manner  as  ho  of  the  administration  thenceforth  became  clear- 
might  judge  best  for  the  public  welfare.    The  ly  defined,  and  "persons  of  African  descent," 
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as  well  in  the  free  as  in  the  fllare  States,  were  North  can  only  send  a  portion  of  our  fighting  forw. 

declared  to  be  available  as  soldiers.    .  SuHMd^  iXu^^lfthn^uK".;^ 

Ihe  initiative  m  raising  colored  regiments  in  ^eng^  army.    The  administration  has  determined  to 

the  free  States  was  taken  by  Governor  An-  take  from  the  rebels  this  source  of  supply— to  take 

drew  of  Massachusetts,  acting  in  conformity  their  negroes  and  compel  them  to  send  bacfc  a  portion 

with  the  following  order  from  the  Secretary  of  theiij^hites  to  cultirate  their  deserted  planutions ; 

"  Vjr      ^  o  J  nn^  ^^rv  poor  persons  they  would*  be  to  fill  the  place 

01   "*>■•     ^      _ /^   «  1  of  the  aaA-hued  laborer.    They  must  do  this  or  their 

WAH  DSPASTMSICT,  WlSniKGTOIf  CiTT,  \  --miM  will  «tiirve 

Jan.  20/A,  iStti,    \  armies  will  siarve. 

Ordered  that  Gotvrkor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,        ^  *,     «    /,        *  /  t*  *  *u   i>l_- j     *  *     ^ 

is  authorized,  until  further  orders,  to  raise  such  num.  ^.^^^J**®.  °"*  day  of  Jannair  last  the  President  issued 

her  of  volunteer  companies  of  artillery  for  duty  in  the  bis  Proclamation  declanng  that  from  that  day  forward 

forts  of  Massachusett  Jand  elsewhere,  and  such  corps  of  jH  the  slaves  m  the  feUtes  then  in  rebellion  should  be 

infantry  for  the  volunteer  military  service  as  he  may  free.,  ^ou  know  that  vast  numbers  of  these  slaves  are 

find  convenient.    Such  volunteers  to  be  enlUted  for  JJ^^bin  your  borders,  mstde  of  the  lines  of  this  army, 

three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  may  include  They  come  into  your  camps  «odvou  cannot  but  re- 

persons  of  African  descent,  organized  into   separate  ceive  them.    The  authorities  in  Washington  arc  very 

corps.    He  will  make  the  usual  requisitions  on  the  ap-  much  pained  to  hear,  and  I  fear  with  truth  m  many 

propriate  Staff  Bureaus,  and  officers   for  the  prop-  cases,  that  some  of  these  poor  unfortunates  have,  on 

er  transportation,  organization,  supplies,  subsUtence,  different  occasions,  been  turned  away  from  us,  and 

arms  and  equipments  of  such  volunteers.  ^hcir  applications  for  admission  withm  our  lines  have 

[Siffnedj  EDWIN  M.  STANTON",  been  refused  by  our  officers  and  soldiers.    This  is  not 

•■    *      "•  "  Secretary  of  War.  the  way  to  use  frccdmcn. 

Recruiting  offices  were  immediately  opened       ^,i  \^       ^jj*  ^^^     *  ^  ^„  *^,.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  I 

by  the  governor,  and,  as  the  colored  popula-  charge  you  all  if  any  of  tbis  unfortunate  race  come 

tion  of  Massachusetts  was  inconsiderable,  agents  withm  your  lines  that  you  do  not  turn  them  awav,  but 

were  sent  into  neighboring  States,  where  the  receiveHhem  kindly  and  cordially.    They  are  to  be  eu- 

Bcruples  of  the  people  or  of  the  executive  pre-  couraged  to  come  to  us.    They  are  to  be  received  with 

}  J  xt         ^',,i.ci,  ^^  i.1.'      f  Open  arms;  they  are  to  be  fed  and  clothed ;  they  are  to 

vented  the  enlistment  of  troops  of  this  class.  ^^  armed. 

In  reply  to  enquiries,  Governor  Andrew  an-       This  is  the  policy  that  has  been  fully  determined 

nounced  that  these  regiments  would  be  num-  upon.    I  am  here  to  say  that  I  am  authorized  to  raise 

bered,  organized,  considered,  and  treated  in  ev-  Jf  «?*07,  regimenU  of  blacks  as  I  can.    I  am  au- 

'  _  ^.  ^„^,:l,^i„  «„  ^♦K^..  •^»{^»»««  ^.A^;  thonzed  to  give  commissions,  from  the  highest  to  the 

ery  respect  precisely  as  other  regiments  previ-  j^^^^^  ^^^  f  ^^^j^  ^^^^^     \^^^  ^^^  ^*  ^^^^^t  i„ 

ously  sent  into  the  field  by  Massachusetts ;  and,  this  work  to  take  hold  of  it.    I  desire  only  those  whose 

on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  hearts  are  in  it,  and  to  them  alone  will  I  give  commid- 

pledged  the  honor  of  the  United  States  to  them  «on»-    I  don't  care  who  they  are  or  what  their  preset 

in  the  same  degree  and  to  the  same  rights  with  V^l^^^l^'^^t^^  ^^^^^^  "^  ^'''^^' 

I*    L-K  ^^        °     >^.,       ^       c?A  J.         ?  X  persons  wiu  receive  commissions. 

all  other  troops.   Other  free  States  subsequent-  ''  >vhile  I  am  authorized  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Sec- 

ly  sanctioned  the  enlistment  of  colored  soldiers,  retary  of  War,  I  have  the  fullest  authority  to  dis^miss 

including  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  from  the  army  any  man,  be  his  rank  what  it  mor. 

Vftflr   niiift   ttnil  TTanana  whom  I  find  maltreating  the  frecdmen.    This  part  of 

^  Ir   n      '  J^ansas. ^        J  ^jjj  ^^^^  assuredly  pcHbrm  if  any  case 

The  Government  having  matured  its  plans  ^^^^^  ^^forc  me.    I  would  rather  do  that  than  give 

with  regard  to  the  negro  population  whom  the  commissions,  because  such  men  arc  unworthy  the  name 

progress  of  the  war  had  brought  within  the  of  soldiers. 

Union  lines,  Gen.  Thomas,  adjutant-general  of  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

the  United  States,  was  despatched  in  March  to        I  would  like  to  raise  on  this  river  twenty  regiments 

thfe  Southwest,  charged  with  the  organization  ^^ \^^l\^^'''^  \^y^^^'    ^  ^^'^il  r"^®  alf  the  women 

*      1        1  X    ^  v^««.»t5vvi  TT  Ai,**  •,  «  V  f^^M^x,v^^  ^^^  children  and  all  the  men  unfit  for  our  militan'  or- 

of  colored  troops,  and  the  establishment  of  a  ganizations,  and  place  them  on  these  plantations ;  then 

labor  system  in  the  Mississippi  valley.     In  the  take  these  regiments  and  put  them  in  the  rear.    TLey 

discharge  of  these  duties  he  visited  Memphis,  will  guard  the  rear  effectually.    Knowing  the  country 

Helena,  and  other  points  on  both  sides  of  the  ''?"' *°lfT^!*''  with  all  the  roads  and  swamps,  they 

If .    .    .' X    „„   ^^-^^    „«„*i.    «„   -it;^i,«v„««     ^^a  will  beable  to  track  out  the  accursed  guerillas  and  run 

Mississippi   M   far    south   as  Vicksburg,   and  ^^^^^  ^^^  the  land.  When  I  get  regmients  raised  vou 

while  at  Lake  Providence,  Louisiana,  delivered,  may  sweep  out  into  the  interior  with  impunity,    liec- 

on  April  8th,  an  address  to  the  troops  stationed  ollect,  for  every;  regiment  of  blacks  I  raise,  i  raise  a 

there,  the  following  extracts  from  which  de-  wment  of  whites  to  face  the  foe  in  the  field.    This, 

fl^.:i.»  ^««  ;mrx^^f«n4-  ^Kf^r^f  ^4?  v.\^  ^\^\¥    ^^A  feUow-soldicrs,  is  the  determined  policy  of  the  admio- 

scribe  one  important  ol^iect  of  his  visit,  and  jstration.    Yoi  all  know  full  welf  when  the  President 

unfold  the  policy  of  the  Government  at  length :  of  the  United  States,  though  said  to  be  slow  in  comiDg 

I  came  from  WaahiuRton  clothed  with  the  fullest  to  a  determination,  when  he  onceputs  his  foot  down,  it 

power  in  this  matter.    With  this  power,  I  can  act  as  }f.  ^^/'^t  f"^  *>«  "  °o*  going  to  take  it  up.    He  has  pa 

if  the  President  of  the  United  States  Were  himself  ?»»  ^"^^  "^T  n^ii*""  *'*'?i  *^*?f*"ri^°°  J*"**  my  ofhcial 

present.    I  am  directed  to  refer  nothing  to  Washing-  "»fluence  shall  be  given  that  he  shafl  not  raise  it. 

ton,  but  to  act  promptly— what  I  have  to  do,  to  do  at        Under  the  impulse  given  by  this  action  of  the 

once— to  strike  down  the  unworthy  and  to  elevate  tlie  n«„^«„«,rt„*    «l/i,.,i?«f,i«  f^J^ ^^\r^^^A  »^»;»^  -  ,.*a 

deserving.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ^    ♦    You  Uow  full  well-for  Government,  recruiting  for  colored  regiments 

you  have  been  over  this  country— that  the  rebels  have  proceeded  with  considerable  activity  m  Tennes- 

sent  inta  the  field  all  their  available  fighting  men—  see,  Mississij)pi,  Louisiana,  and  North  and  South 

every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  you  know  Carolina,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  was  in 

they  have  kept  at  home  all  their  slaves  for  the  raising  progress  in  parts  of  Virginia  and  other  districts 

of  subsistence  for  their  armies  in  the  held.    In  this  \      *^  •  i»  av     -c  j       i  ^   ***  »    v.^^ 

way  they  can  bring  to  bear  against  us  all  the  strength  i^  possession  of  the  tederal  arms,  as  also  m 

of  their  so-called  Confederate  States,  while  we  at  the  Maryland  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Gen. 
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B&nks,  ooramanding  the  Department  of  the  tion  of  men  from  the  ranks,  and  from  the  list  of  non- 

Gnlf,  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  black  troops,  JommiMioned  and  commissioned  officers,  are  respect- 

which  he  found  in  the  service  on  his  arrival  in  Ipi^ti^l^dfrfsioM^        Generahi  communding  the  re- 

Xew  Orleans,  and  was  so  confident  in  the  abil-  ^       By  command  of                M«j.-Gen.  BAyKS. 

ity  aad  disposition  of  the  negroes  to  become  Ricbaro  B.  Irwin,  A.  A. -Genera]. 

good  soldiers,  that  ho  ordered  a  whole  army  With  a  view  of  systematizing  the  enlistment 

corps  to  be  raised,  eonsistmg  of  18  regiments,  of  colored  troops,  the  following  order,  furnish- 

of  500  men  each,  to  be  called  the  "  Corps  ing  rules  and  regulations  on  the  subject,  was 

d  Afnqoe."    ffis  general  order  on  the  subject  issued  by  the  War  Department  after  the  return 

was  in  the  following  terms :  of  Gen.  Thomas  to  Washington : 

Corps  D'A/rique.  Gefurdl  Orders; No.\^. 

HiiDQOAaTBBS  DapABTMKUT  OF  TM  GvLT, )  Wab  DspABTMx^rr,  AwcTTAirr-GESEaAL's  Omci.  I 

NiKKTSBif TO  Abut  Coefs,  Opelousis,        ^  Washiwotox,  May  tid'lbes.     f 

WOT-GenlS'  com-      J-  \hurean  is  established  in  the  Adiutant-General'a 

«.      -     ..  .     ^    ..  .    .  .     ^^^ 

as- 
number 
_  ,  ^     int-Gcn- 

eral. 

2.  Three  or  more  field  officers  will  be  detailed  as  in- 

ie  the   organization  of  colored 
.-.o»v.  c«.uuATMii«ij     ^wuivuimic  uuuuima  auu  iuo    t>    -  -  as  toajT  be  indicated  bv  tho  Wbt 

mdation  of  pay  to  wrr^pon^  with  the  value  of  the    ^  oP*SSS!'i?„*^u®  Northern  and  Western  States. 
*eiTices,  will  W  Uercafter  awarded.  ^•^j^^J'^^^Ki  ♦fc.  oonveneH  at  such  posts  as  may  ba 

In  the  field  the  efficiency  of  ereiy  corps  depends    fe"!^ T  J^i*^!.]!;:?! P^Tl!^?*^  ^  1*^1!?!°^  *P" 

of  its  otecers  up6n  the^troops  en-    E^i?*"*?  ?JL,*^?.?'"*^'?u*^  .*?.*""'?i  *^°^°"^  ^"^P»» 


the  ioflaence  of  its  officers  upon  the  troops  en-     jLuT  ~  7JiJ^r.ZirTZX^AA'*r7^^t  »^"' 

ptged,  and  the  practical  limits  of  one  direct  command     ^^5;  "1°  !?£?  v  11 "  .iLl^^^  "^ 

QeraUy  eatfmated  at  1,000  men.    The  most  emi-     ?t*J*;!?J?°"'^  ^  P****"*  themselves  to  the  board  of 


cpon  the  ioflaence 
faged,  and  the  prai 

M  gencraUy  estimated  at  1,000  men.    The  most  emi-  S*,^:""Jil'jr" 

cent  militarr  historians  and  commanders,  among  others        fiS;  ™1««  «i..ii  v^  .n j  *^  «^      •»  r        i      j 

Thiers  and   Chambrar,  express  the  opinion  upon  a  *•  ^^  1^^^  shall  be  allowed  to  recruit  for  colored 

fuU  reriew  of  the  elements  o?  military  pSwer,  thSt  the  l!!??^^^!^?*  lP!S*"Tr'^,^"'^  ^^  '^^  ^^  f  ^^*'*'*' 

Talor  of  the  soldier  is  rather  acquii4rthan  natural.  ^t^\llt  ««t  ^1  t"?T*Zi'I*"i^*  ^'^^K  ^  ^"^* 

Nations,  whose  indiridual  hcroisS  is  undisputed,  have  T^?- jS  !  ,^2* «^*t^  'f^°^  *°^.  ^"^^"^  ^^  ^  ^''^. ' 

filled  u  soldiers  in  the  field.  The  European  and  Amer-  J.? ""'"  """J?  nuthonty  be  given  to  any  one  person  to 

ican  continent*  exhibit  inntancAa  of  thiSchnTftPtAr -nil     raise  more  than  one  regiment. _ 


th?  traditional  passion  of  its  people  for  military  glory.  ITn^l'L:!!  uT:-?  „  j  VuT  "^Vu     ;".*^^*"""*'^'  Y,""'4i'» 

\^-.ih  a  race  unaccustomed  to  mUitary  service,  much  ??"  Tk"  ^^"T'!,^'"  u^  Adjutant-General  s  office 

r^.T^  depends  on  the  immediate  influence  of  ifficer.  Jl^lJ^^tuP/!!?''^^^  number  of  men  is  ready  for  mus- 
.:p.»a  individual  members,  than  with  those  that  have        «   rSi:?!^^!!!^!*  ^„„  u«   ^^  ^  au  •      * 

.".-:  laired  more  or  less  of  warlike  habits  and  spirit  by  ^J'S^}^^  ^l^vTl.^  ""u^?^^  ^^  companies,  to 

c.atQries  of  contest.  It  is  deemed  best,  thereforS,  in  the  J?  i^Zt.i^??f  IfiV'^^p"  *?*"»»3°°«.  •»<*  '*«*'?! "5 

organization  of  'the  Corps  d'Afrique,  to  limit  the  regi-  i^JSj^  ff  *?^t^«?H^^^^  ^"^^  ^  numbered 

Dieafe  to  the  smallest  nSmber  of  men  consUtent  wfth  f^'l^  S  JS^fSl^-  rf'^'^K*^?^*?  Tn^^'  ^^? 

efficient  service  in  the  field,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  S.?^i^„  k«^J±.^°?^  ^^  i^  •  ^^J?^?Vf  q"  n  "f* 

thorough  instnicUon  and  discipline,  and  the  largest  in-  ^^t^^*^^^""^    Regiment  of  U.  S.  Col- 

floence  of  the  officers  over  the  troops.    At  first  they       T^il???^:^    .4^*.  a  a      i      -n  u       *  ui-  u  j 

irill  be  limited  to  five  hundred  men.    The  average  ,J-RecruiUng  stations  and  depots  will  be  establw^ 

of  American  regiments  is  less  than  that  number.  ^^^  *f  ®  ^^^2:^°*"^^?,®!?*'^  *?  circumstances  shall  re- 

Tbe  Commanding  General  desires  to  detail  for  tem-  q^^fj*  and  officers  will  be  detailed  to  muster  in  and  m- 

poraryorpermanent  duty  the  best  officers  of  the  army  ^^oic^?^'     •    •      j    ir  ^     »      ja 

for  ihe  ormnixation,  insthiction,  and  discipline  of  this  ^^'  Non-commissioned  officers  of  colored  troops  may 

corps,  wfth  their  aid  he  is  confident  that  the  corps  wUl  ??  "tf^^.f  °**  apnointed  from  the  best  men  of  their 

render  imporUnt  seA-ice  to  the  Government.   It  is  not  STJ?  'i°.i5f  usual  mode  of  appointmg  non-commis- 

estallisheaupon  any  dogma  of  equality  or  other  theo-  S?°S?n2i  !"'  Mf"^ono"s  commissioned  officers  will 

rr.  but  as  a  ^ticil  anB  sensibli  matter  of  business.  K^^^V"^  ^  promotion  to  higher  ranks,  if  they  prove 

the  Government  makes  use  of  mules,  horses,  unedu-  *^a^/7f!I5"*4  ^  *V    ..       r  •  *        *    •    *». 

caied  and  educated  white  men  in  the  defence  of  its  in-  ^J'Ji^  personal  applications  for  appomtments  in  the 

Mitotions.  Why  should  not  the  negro  contribute  what-  2?   fw     ^T^  lu^nJ-  *?^?'l?**i''°  concerning  them, 

cter  is  in  his^power  for  the  caSe^in  which  he  is  as  T^l^  ?""^^  ^  *k^  ^a'u'^^^^  ^"T?'  ,u^"nK."i^; 

deeply  interest^as  other  men?    We  may  properly  f??'ffr«l';f  ^fhf  °"^^^^^  n  ^^"^  S^'^^  °^ 

deiiid  from  him  whatever  service  he  cin  rebder.  *^®  ^%?^'J?.^5^?^®G?E*^®  ^"^^Vw^"^^"^'^^^ 
The  chief  defect  io  organizations  of  this  character  has  ^^  ^"^^"^  ^J  ^  Tn  w  v"?!;*  vif  Y*  a   /i         i 

irisen  from  incorrect  ideas  of  the  officers  in  command.  .         ^'  "'  AUWJNfahMJ,  A,  A.-Gencral. 

Their  discipline  has  been  lax,  and  in  some  cases  the        Early  in  August,  Gen.   Thomas  again  left 

cowiuct  of  their  rejgtments  unsatisfactory  and  discredit-  Washington  for  the  Southwest,  under  instruo- 

L\^;«.^°^'^^®"*^w°^^?{7'°^i^JT*'°^.**'^^®  tions  from  the  War  Department  to  continue, 

Jtrrice  have  arisen  between  them  and  other  troops,  ^uw     *v.  •  ^vi««i;.iicuv  cv  wuwuuo, 

The  organiiation  proposed  will  reconcile  and  avoid  within  the  region  previously  visited  by  him, 

oanv  of  these  troubles.  the  "organization  into  the  military  service  of 

Officers  and  soldiers  will  consider  the  exigencies  of  the  United  States  of  all  able-bodied  male  per- 

^e  service  in  this  Department,  and  the  absolute  neces-  gons  of  African  descent,  who  mar  come  within 

K^h^eX2i;r^e7t^^^^^^^  our  lines,  or  who  may^  be  brought  in  by  our 

men  are  in  nowise  involved.    The  cooperation  and  ac-  troops,  or  Who  may  have  already  placed  them- 

tire  support  of  all  officers  and  men,  and  the  nomina-  selves  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernmenf  An  order  issued  by  him  at  Vicks-  Tho  number  of  colored  soldiers  obUined 
burg,  on  Auprust  18th,  developed  the  adoption  from  tho  sources  above  described  has  been 
of  a  new  policy  by  the  Government,  the  eftoct  variously  stated,  but  it  appears  by  the  report 
of  which  would  be  to  very  largely  increase  the  of  tho  bureau  of  enlistments,  created  in  Mav, 
number  of  colored  troops  in  the  service,  and  that,  by  December,  over  50,000  men  had  been 
to  make  the  negro,  in  a  degree,  work  out  his  organized  and  were  in  actual  service.  Not- 
own  emancipation.  The  practice  of  receiving  'withstanding  the  declarations  of  Governor 
all  negroes  who  sought  the  protection  of  the  Andrew  and  others,  that  they  would  be  placed 
Government,  and  allowing  them  to  remain,  in  on  an  equal  footing  with  white  troops,  in  rc- 


penence  navmg 

iiyustice*  to  the  service,  but  to  tho  welfare  of  War  Department  to  the  act  of  1862,  they  can 

the  negroes  themselvjBs,  resulting  in  habits  of  only  receive  tho  pay  qf  $10  per  month  while 

idleness,  sickness,  and  disease."     Hence  the  other  soldiers  are  paid  $13  per  month,  with 

following  clause:  clothing  and  daily  rations.     As  colored  meu 

,    -,        11    II   u  J-  J       1^ ^-   c.i,«-K«„-.  are  subject,  like  white  men,  to  be  drafted  ua- 

In  future  all  able-bodied  male  necroes  of  the  above  ,       j.\  ^  n  •   i.*        a   *        j  t       •     • 

class  will  at  once  be  organized  by  such  officers  as  ^er  the  Conscription  Act,  and  no  discrimmji- 

roay  be  detailed  for  that  duty,  into  the  military  ser-  tion  in  color  is  recognized  by  the  President's 

vice  of  the  United  States,  when  they  will  be  assigned  call  for  volunteers  in  October,  this  distinction 

to  reffimcnts  composed  of  persons  of  African  descent  ^,jjg  gtroncly  urced  upon  the  Government  as 

now  In  process  of  lormation  or  to  be  formed  hereafter.  ^^.^^^^^  ^^J  (j^^  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  annual 

Suitable  provision  was  also  made  in  other  report,  recommended  that  their  bounties  and 

parts  of  the  order  for  male  negroes  incapacitated  pay  should  be  made  the  same  as  (or  otlur 

by  age  or  sickness,  and  for  women  and  chil-  troops.     "  As  soldiers  of  the  Union,"  he  addtd, 

dren.    The  enlistment  of  negroes  in  the  rebel  **  fighting  under  its  banner,  exposing    their 

States,  or  of  colored  refugees  from  such  States,  lives  to  uphold  the  Government,  colored  trooj  3 

was  attended  with  little  or  no  difficulty  in  re-  are  entitled  to  enjoy  its  justice  and  bencii- 

spect  to  claims  of  service  or  labor  from  such  cence.'' 

persons.  The  owners  were,  for  the  most  part,  The  apprehensions  entertained  in  some  quar- 
enemies,  and  after  the  Emancipation  Proclama-  ters  that  negroes  would  be  found  unfitted  for 
tion  of  the  President  the  question  of  property  military  service  have  not  been  justified  by 
was  considered  definitively  settled.  "When,  events.  Officers  competent  to  judge  have  con- 
however,  the  Government  determined  to  make  curred  in  describing  them  as,  Ibr  the  most  part, 
requisitions  upon  the  colored  population  of  the  obedient,  patient,  orderly,  and  temperate ;  «i»t 
border  slave  States,  or  upon  those  portions  of  the  in  learning  drill ;  proud  of  their  occupation,  ami 
seceded  States  expressly  excepted  from  the  when  well  led,  gallant  soldiers.  The  habit  of 
operation  of  tho  Emancipation  Proclamation,  it  implicit  obedience  acquired  during  their  lonj; 
became  necessary  to  adopt  some  rule  of  compen-  subjection  to  the  dominant  race  in  the  South 
sation  for  slaveholders,  whoso  rights  might  bo  has  rendered  them  peculiarly  amenable  to  dis- 
aflccted.  "With  this  view  an  order  was  issued,  cipline,  and  not  a  few  officers  who  have  had 
on  Oct.  8d,  from  the  War  Department,  direct-  experience  of  colored  regiments,  have  declared 
ing  the  establishment  of  recruiting  stations  in  their  preference  to  command  that  olas<  of 
Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  and  pre-  troops.  Some  cases  of  insubordination  have, 
scribing  the  method  of  enlistment.  "All  able-  nevertheless,  occurred;  a  notable  one  Xuiuc^ 
bodied  free  negroes,  slaves  of  disloyal  persons,  that  of  the  4th  regiment  of  the  Cori)s  d' Al- 
and slaves  of  loyal  persons,  with  the  consent  of  rique  garrisoning  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Mi-;-is- 
their  owners,"  were  declared  eligible  for  mill-  sippi.  But  these  can  be  generally  traced  to  the 
tary  service,  and  the  State  and  county  in  neglect  or  bad  conduct  of  commanding  officer!*, 
which  the  enlistments  were  made  were  to  be  The  Secretary  of  War  cites  instances  of  their 
credited  with  the  recruits  thus  obtained,  efficiency  as  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry 
Loyal  slave  owners  offering  slaves  for  enlist-  soldiers,  and  the  following  extract  from  Gen. 
ment  were  to  receive  $300  for  each  recruit  ac-  Banks's  official  report  of  the  assault  on  tho 
cepted,  upon  filing  a  deed  of  manumission  for  fortifications  of  Port  Hudson,  on  May  27th, 
him,  and  making  satisfactory  proof  of  title,  illustrates  their  bravery  under  trying  circiuu- 
But  if  within  tliirty  days  from  the  date  of  stances: 

opening  enlistments,  a  sufficient  number  of  re-       On  the  extreme  richt  of  our  line  I  posted  tho  Ist  anl 

cruits  should  not  be  obtained  to  meet  tllO  ex-  2d  regiments  of  negro  troops.    The  1st  regiment  of 

igencies  of  tho  service,  then  enlistments  might  I-ouisiana  enginwrs,  r()mposcd  exclusively  of"  colored 

1^      ^1    \  .,  ^i«,,^^   ».ui.^..4-  ».N^.,:..:»»  ♦i^xx  «^,,  men,  exceptuiflf  the  otticers,  was  also  ensrairea  dunnir 

be  made  by  slaves,  without  requirmg  the  con-  t,,^  iperations^^of  the  day.    The  position  oSjupied  b? 

sent  of  their   owners,  the  latter  to  receive  tuo  these  troops  was  one  of  importance,  and  called  for  the 

same  compensation,  and,  upon  the  same  terms,  utmost  steadiness  and  bravery  in  those  to  whom  it  wus 

provided  for  owners  oflfering  their  slaves  for  en-  contidcd. 

fistment      Special  boards  were  also  appointed  evliy^'e^V^'atfon.'Yn  m^nrrespec^^ 

for  each  State  to  determine  all  claims  of  own-  ^as  heroic,  no  troops  could  be  more  determined  or 

ers,  and  to  further  the  objects  of  the  order.  more  daring.  They  made,  during  the  day,  three  charges 
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npon  the  batteries  of  the  enemj,  auffering  very  heavy  crease  the  strength  of  tlie  armies  in  the  field 
b«es,  aod  holding  their  poaitioD  at  nightfall  with  the  |jy  reUeving  able-bodied  soldiers  now  employ- 
other  troops  on  the  right  of  our  lines.  The  highest  <  .  .,  ^  ^.,*:^«  «k^„4.  ♦^  \.^  *««;«««^i  *Jt  ♦i.;- 
comiDcndation  ia  bcstoifed  upon  them  by  allthe  officers  ^  ^^  ^^^  duties  about  to  be  assigned  to  this 
in  command  on  the  right  ^^^  organization.  The  corps,  on  November 
WbatcTer  doubt  ma:^  hare  existed  heretofore  as  to  Ist,  consisted  of  491  commissioned  ofiicers,  and 
the  efficiency  of  organizations  of  this  cnaractcr,  the  17  762  enlisted  men,  organized  as  infantry  and 

!?^?nl'diao1fl.^^^eX'rdttofibSi;:^°  comprising  208  companies,  of  which  160  h«i 

incQU,tbat  the  Government  wUl  find  in  this  class  of  been  formed  mto   16  regiments.     Mch  regl- 

troops  efficient  supporters  and  defenders.    The  severe  ment  contains  6  companies  of  the  1st  battalion, 

test  to  which  thev  were  subjected,  and  the  determined  and  4  companies  of  the  2d  battalion,  the  former 

maimer  in  which  they  encountered  the  enemy,  leave  ^^y  ij^j^g  armed  with  muskets,  and  assigned  to 

uponmymmd  no  doubt  of  their  ultimate  success.  They  „^JL'^^  1*„^,^  ^i^ii*  4.%.^  io**^«  ««a  ^^^Zi  ^uu 

rSuire  only  good  officers,  commands  of  limited  num-  garrison  duty,  while  the  latter  are  armed  with 

ber?,  snd  careful  disciplme  to  make  them  excellent  swords  and  pistols,  and  are  on  duty  as  guards, 

soldiers.  cooks,  nurses,  etc.    The  report  of  the  Secre- 

The  following  testimony  to  their  general  tary  of  War,  presented  a  month  later,  estima- 

good  conduct,  both  in  and  off  the  field,  was  ted  the  whole  number  of  men  in  the  corps  at 

contributed  by  Gen.  Hunter,  while  command-  22,000.    At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  in  the 

ing  the  Department  of  the  South.  full  performance  of  the  duties  for  which  it  was 

H£AD<irAicTBas  DxrAKnnsn  of  the  Soimi,  Hiltoic  I  Organized,  and  had  rendered  eflScient  service 

Head,  Pobt  Sotal,  8.  c.  May  4th,  1SC8.    J  m  arresting  deserters,  beside  releasing  for  ac- 

Tilis  ExedUncy  the  Governor  of  MassachwietU:  xivQ   duty  &  corresponding  number  of   able- 

p:Lr«>te„"^„n;«lfii«rS^rthe  'rZySoTZ  "odied  men     The  officers  we  selected  on  the 

organization  of  negro  regiments  in  this  Department  recommendation  of  the  military  superiors  un- 

Iq  ibe  field,  so  far  oa  tried,  they  have  proved  brave,  der  whom  they  had  ezperieuce  in  the  field,  and 

active,  enduring,  and  cnerg^etic,  frequently  outrunning,  ^cre  assigned  to  duty  without  regard  to  the 

by  their  zeal  and  fanaUiarity  with  the  Southern  coun-  g^^      f             j^j  j^  ^jj       ^^^0  appointed.     A 

trv,  the  restnctions  deemed  prudent  by  certain  of  their  •^.'"•™      ^"*    «*»v           •'              .i\        , 

offeccrs.   They  have  never  disgraced  their  uniform  by  siniilar  plan  was  adopted  in  assigning  the  men 

pillage  or  cruelty,  but  have  so  conducted  themselves,  to  companies. 

ujon  the  whole,  that  evenour  enemies,  though  more  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  bo 

aarious  to  find  fault  with  these  than  with  any  other  grated  that  during  the  year  two  boards  haTO 

pcrtioQ  of  our  troops,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  allege  i;        .            .                   a  a             i*        jixi.^    ^i. 

IgaiDst  them  a  single  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  Sf  «><^«?,  m  session--one  at  Annapolis  and  the  other 

civilized  warfare.  at  Cincinnati — before  one  of  which  all  oflicers 

These  re^ments  arc  hardy,  generous,  temperate,  who  liave  left  their  commands  in  consequence 

r^tient  strictly  obedient,  possessing  great  natural  of  ill  health  are  ordered  to  appear  as  soon  as 

aptitude  for  arms,  and  deeply  imbued  with  that  re-  ♦v^„  ^«^  „vi^  x^  4.««„«i       Trk^«  ««^««««  ««  ^^ 

li^ious  senUmeni-Uall  it  fanaticism,  such  as  like-  thej  are  able  to  travel.     They  undergo  an  ex- 

which  made  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  invincible.  Thev  ammation  by  the  board,  and  are  recommend- 

Miere  that  now  is  the  time  anpointed  by  God  for  their  ed,  according  to  their  condition,  for  light  duty, 

deliverance ;  and  under  the  heroic  incitement  of  this  for  further  leave  of  absence,  or  for   medical 

filth,!  believe  theni  capable  ofshowinga courage  and  treatment  in   a  general  hospital  of  the  city 

ni-r^atency  of  purpose  which  must  in  the  end  extort        ,         ^i.     v       ;i    •     •     -^^  :  *        -n  *.  ic  r a 

Lih  victory  and  admiration.  where  the  board  is  in  session.    But  if  found 

In  this  connection,  I  am  also  happy  to  announce  to  fit  for  duty,  the  president  of  the  board  orders 
TOO  that  the  prejudices  of  certain  of  our  white  soldiers  them  forthwith  to  their  regiments.  The  re- 
and  officers  agMust  these  indisnensable  allies  are  rapid-  ports  of  the  board  are  a  guide  to  the  adjutant- 
ly  softcDiDg  or  fading  out ;  and  that  we  have  now  open-  ^^„^«„i  •«  «^«i,!««  .i.f^na  ^^-^  «»..ofo..;.«,.  «a 
iu,'  before^us  in  thii  Department,  which  was  the  first  ^^".^r*^  ^»  making  details  for  mustering,  re- 
in the  present  war  to  inaugurate  the  experiment  of  cm-  cruiting,  or  other  light  duty,  and  m  recom- 
pioying  colored  troops,  large  opportunities  of  putting  mendations  for  leave  of  absence  or  discharge 
tiiem  to  distinguished  and  profitable  use.  where  the  nature  of*  the  disability  requires. 

The  important  subject  of  the  treatment  of  The  reports  of  the  boards,  taken  in  connection 

colored  soldiers  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  with  regimental  reports  of  absent  oflicers,  and 

hare  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  will  the  surgeons'  certificates  from  such  oflicers, 

W  treated  under  the  head  of  Prisoxebs  ;  also  form  a  complete  system  of  accountability  for 

?ft'  FKEEDMEiff.  absence  from  duty. 

An  important  element  of  usefulness  was  in-  During  the  2d  session  of  the  87tli  Congress, 
trcKlaced  into  the  army  during  the  year  by  the  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  organization  of  a 
<'i7anization,  under  the  direction  of  the  provost-  special  ambulance  corps,  the  duties  pertaining 
la  vrshal-general,  of  the  invalid  corps.  Its  oh-  to  which  had  previously  been  performed  by 
jVcts  were:  1.  To  give  honorable  employ-  officers  and  men  detailed  from  other  branches 
m<.'nt,  with  suitable  compensation,  in  garrison,  of  the  service,  and  not  by  men  enlisted  for  the 
'jospital,  or  provost  duty,  to  that  numerous  puq)ose..  On  Feb.  24th,  the  Senate  Military 
f  U'a  of  deserving  officers  and  men  who,  from  Oominittee,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  re- 
bounds received  in  action,  or  disease  contract-  ferred,  after  consultation  with  army  officers 
t3  in  service,  were  unfit  for  farther  duty  in  and  medical  directors  from  all  parts  of  the 
•^e  field ;  and  to  bring  back,  for  like  purposes,  country,  with  members  of  the  sanitary  commis- 
tuose  who  had  been  previously  discharged  on  sion,  and  with  other  competent  persons,  re- 
''.milar  gronnds,  and  were  still  unfit  for  active  ported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  make  any 
duty  and  not  liable  to  draft ;  and,  2.  To  in-  change  in  the  system  then  in  operation,  which 
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employed  4,000  ambulances,  10,000  horses,  and 
10,000  picked  men,  and  had  attained  a  state  of 
great  efficiency.  In  view  of  the  speedy  open- 
ing of  the  spring  campaign,  and  the  probability 
of  battles  being  fought,  the  project  to  entirely 
reorganize  this  department,  and  to  substitute 
raw  recruits  for  the  practised  men  then  attach- 
ed to  it,  was  deemed  too  hazardous  an  experi- 
ment, and  no  further  action  was  taken  in  the 
matter.  The  various  corps  at  present  in  exist- 
ence have  been  organized  in  compliance  with 
general  orders  from  generals  commanding  the 
several  departments,  and  form  essentially  one 
system. 

A  signal  corps  was  organized  under  an  act 
of  the  37th  Congress,  of  which  the  average 
number  of  officers  on  duty  has  been  about  200. 
The  Secretary  of  War  observes  that  the  full 
capacity  of  this  branch  of  the  service  has  not 
been  developed,  and  diiferent  opinions  as  to  its 
value  seem  to  be  entertained  by  the  command- 
ing officers.  In  combined  land  and  naval  oper- 
ations it  has  been  considered  useful,  and  com- 
manding officers  of  "Western  armies  nave  com- 
mended it  with  favor.  The  continuance  of  the 
corps  was  recommended  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, with  proper  restrictions  upon  number 
of  officers,  and  limiting  them  to  t-heir  proper 
scope  of  duties. 

During  the  year,  1,755  miles  of  land  and  sub- 
marine telegraph  were  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  the  military  telegraph  corps, 
making  the  total  number  of  miles  of  land  and 
submarine  military  telegraph  lines  in  operation 
during  the  year  five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-sLc.  At  least  1,200,000  telegrams 
were  sent  and  received  over  the  military  lines  in 
operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80th,  1863— being  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000  per 
diem.  These  messages  varied  in  length  from 
ten  to  one  thousand  words  and  upward,  and  gen- 
erally were  of  urgent  or  important  character. 

The  number  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  borne 
upon  the  pension  rolls  had  dwindled  down  to 
eighteen  on  the  80th  of  June,  1863,  of  whom 
only  ten  had  made  apjplication  for  their  sti- 
pends on  the  4th  of  March.  The  number  of 
widows  of  Revolutionai'y  soldiers  on  the  rolls 
at  the  same  period,  was  1,578.  The  whole 
number  of  army  invalid  pensioners  on  the  rolls 
the  80th  of  June  was  7,248,  most  of  whom 
were  pensioned  on  account  of  wounds  received 
or  disease  contracted  in  the  service  during  the 
present  war.  The  widows,  orphans,  and  de- 
pendent mothers  of  3,573  deceased  soldiers  of 
the  present  war  were  inscribed  upon  the  rolls 
during  the  fiscal  year,  making  the  whole  num- 
ber of  this  class  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  4,820.  The  number  of  army  pensioners 
of- all  classes,  on  the  rolls  on  the  30th  Juno 
was  13,659,  drawing  pay  to  the  amount  of  $1,- 
227,641  per  annum. 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30th,  for  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
furnished  by  the  Ordnance  Department  for  sea 
coast  and  frontier  fortifications,  and  for  the 


forces  in  the  field,  amounted  to  $42,318,630. 
The  cannon,  small  amis,  accoutrements,  and 
equipments  for  men  and  horses,  and  ammuni- 
tion obtained  during  the  same  period  by  pur- 
chase and  manufacture,  were  as  follows :' 

field,  siege,  and  sea-coast  cannon,  with  car- 
riages, caissons,  and  other  impIemenU. 

muskets  and  rifles  for  foot  soldiers. 

carbines  and  pistols  for  mounted  troops. 

cannon  balls  and  shells. 

pounds  of  lead  and  lead  bullets. 

cartridges  for  artillery. 

cartrid^s  for  small  arms. 

percussion  caps. 

friction  primers. 

pounds  of  gunpowder. 

sets  of  accoutrements  for  men. 

sets  of  equipments  for  cavalry  horses. 

sets  of  artillery  harness,  each  set  for  tiro 
horses. 


1,577 

1,082,841 

282,389 

1,251,995 

48,719,863. 

1,435,046 

£59,022,216 

847,273,400 

8,925,369 

6,764,768 

»li>,676 

94,039 

8,281 


The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of 
ordnance  materials  in  the  control  of  the  de- 
partment at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
quantities  of  those  articles  that  have  since  been 
procured,  and  the  quantities  of  those  articles 
on  hand  on  June  30th,  1868,  are  shown  in  tlie 
following  table,  viz. : 


▲rtklM. 

On  hand  at  UrIb- 
Blncofthcwar. 

th*  war  bcfia. 

Ble^re  and  scacoaat  artUlerj.. . . 
F  eld  artlllory 

1,052 

2S1 

487.438 

81,268 

16.968 

863,591 

1,801,776 

28,247 

8,292,800 

19,SO$,000 

84,425 

i.no,,'W4 

2,923,848 

10.930 

4,829 

574 

5S6 

2.T;>4 

Firearms  for  infantrv 

i.9ri»,m 

Firearms  for  cavalry 

8.^\1:;4 

Babres 

S'^T.-ViS 

Cannou*bal!«  and  shells 

'Lead  and  lead  bullets,  In  llw. . . 
Cartrldires  for  artillery 

2,.%51T44 

71.T7f.T74 

2.2>>.T« 

Cartridges  for  small  arms 

PcrcDssion  caos. 

622,2«»4,<16 
749,47J>wf*''^ 

Friction  nrliners 

7  OUii'^  i 

OunrMwaer  In  lbs 

18,424^v> 

Saltpetre,  lbs 

Accoutrements  for  infantry. . . . 

Accontrements  for  cavalry 

Eqainments  for  eavalrr  horses. 

Artillery  harness  (elonole) 

6.281,7-1 
266..>1 

Artlclei. 

Iimrd  kiBM  Um 
war  tegwL 

On  hand  <or  Up 
•ii«Jiia«Xl.lM«. 

Siege  and  seacoast  artillery. . . . 
Field  arUllery 

2,088 

2,481 

1,850.675 

827,170 

271.S17 

1,746.586 

b0,045,516 

2,274,490 

87s.684,104 

715,086,470 

6,0S2,50a 

18,071,078 

none. 

1,680,220 

195,293 

211,670 

17,485 

9?T 

4^ 

Firearms  for  infkntry 

83n,55:l 

Firearms  for  cavalry 

Sabres 

8±f»Tl 

Cannon  balls  and  shell? 

1,1?M>J49 

Lead  and  lead  bullets  in  lbs. . . . 

Cartridges  for  artillery 

Cartridges  for  small  arms 

Percussion  cans 

2S,«24,fri5 

492.ft!4 

161.918.012 

74.246..Va) 

Friction  nrimers 

l,«Kl5,rt?9 

Ounnowder  in  lbs 

1.4«2,ST4 

Saltnetre.  lbs. 

16i.0l0 
2.4J>a 
6,M2 
1,767 

Accoutrements  for  infantry.. . . 

Accoutrements  for  cavalry 

Equipments  for  cavalry  horses. 
Artillery  harness  (double) 

From  a  report  furnished  to  Congress  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  War,  it  appears  that  at  the  close 
of  the  year  the  following  general  officers  were 
without  commands,  equal  to  a  brigade : 

XAJOR-OCKBBALS. 

George  B.  McClellan,  relieved  Nov.  7, 1862. 

John  C.  Fremont,  relieved  Aug.  12, 1862. 

David  Hunter,  relieved  June  12, 1863;  on  a  tour  of 
inapection  through  the  military  district  of  Mississippi. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  commissioner  for  czchaDge  of 
prisoners ;  has  had  no  command. 
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Irrio  McDowell,  relieved  Sept  6,  18C2;  president 
of  a  Retiring  Boara  since  July  12, 1S63. 

\V.  8,  Rosecrans,  relieTed  Oct.  VJ,  1S63 ;  ordered,  to 
Department  of  Missouri. 

D.  C.  Bnell,  relieved  Oct  30. 1862. 

J.  A.  McCIemand,  relieved  Juno  18, 1863. 

Lewis  Wallace,  relieved  Nov.  10,  1S62;  on  court 
martial  dutj  nntil  Xov.  5,  1863. 

George  Cadwallader,  relieved  Aug.  16,  1862 ;  com- 
manding post  at  Philadelphia  since  Juljr  18, 18G3. 

£.  0.  C.  Ord,  relieved  Oct  28,  1863,  for  sickness ; 
la<*  stDce  joined  his  corps. 

S.  P.  Heintzelman,  relieved  Oct  13, 1863 ;  president 
of  General  Court  Martial  in  Washington. 

L  D.  Kejes,  relieved  Julv,  1863 ;  member  of  Retir- 
iog  Board  at  Wilmington,  i)eU 

A.  McDowell  McCook,  relieved  Oct.  9, 1863. 

T.  L  Crittenden,  relieved  Oct  7, 1863. 

I).  E.  Sickles,relieved  Julj  3, 1863;  severely  wounded. 

R.  U.  MilrojT,  relieved  June  20,  1h63. 

A.  Doubledaj,  relieved  Julj  1, 1863 ;  wounded ;  on 


court  martial  duty.* 
Odesbv,  refi< 
G.  L.  Uartsuff,  relieved  Oct  3, 1^63 ;  ordered  before 


R.  J.  Oglesbv,  relieved  July  27, 1863. 


the  Retiring  Board. 

BRIGADrBR'GBXBRALS. 

Andrew  Porter,  relieved  July,  1862. 

T.  W.  Sherman,  relieved  May  27,  1363;  severely 
vounded. 

W.  R.  Montgomery,  relieved  June,  1862 ;  command- 
ini  post  at  Philadelphia  until  March  11, 1863. 

J.  B.  Ricketts,  relieved  Nov.  1,  1862 ;  on  ^filitary 
Board  to  try  officers  in  Washington. 

J.  S.  Wadsworth,  relieved  «fiily  17, 1863 ;  member 
of  Court  of  Inquiry. 

G.  W.  Morrell,  relieved  Feb.  1863 ;  commandlog 
deDot  for  drafted  men  at  Indianapolis. 

J.  J.  Abercrombie,  relieved  Dec.  9, 1863. 

L.  P.  Graham,  relieved  Aug.  19, 1862 ;  president  of 
board  for  examining  sick  officers  at  Annapolis. 

W.  A.  Gorman,  relieved  June  27, 1868. 

J.  G.  Barnard,  has  had  no  command ;  chief  engineer 
of  the  defences  of  Washington. 

J.  P.  Hatch,  relieved  Aug.  80,  1862;  wounded  at 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  commanding  cavalry  depot 
at  ?^t.  Louis. 

A.  Schoepf,  relieved  Oct.  15,  1862  ;  commanding 
Fort  Delaware. 

(r.  W.  Cullum,  has  had  no  conmiand ;  chief  of  Gen. 
Halieck's  staff. 

G.  B.  Tower,  relieved  Aug.  81,  1862 ;  severely 
wounded  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

L,  G.  Arnold,  relieved  May  23, 1863 ;  sick,  and  or- 
dered before  the  Retiring  Board. 

W.  S.  Ketchnm,  has  had  no  command ;  on  duty  in 
the  War  Department 

p.  Trier,  relieved  June,  1863;  commands  the  dis- 
trict of  Delaware. 

R.  B.  Mitchell,  relieved  Oct  23, 1863 ;  on  General 
Court  Martial  at  Washington. 

E.  R.  S.  Canby,  relieved  Sept.  10, 1868 ;  on  duty  in 
the  War  Department. 

C.  Dcrcns,  Jr.,  relieved  May  26, 1S63,  on  account  of 
tickness ;  commanding  depot'  for  drafted  men  in  Bos- 
im  harbor. 

Max  Weber,  relieved  Sept.  7,  1862 ;  wounded ;  on 
Gewral  Court  Martial  at  Washington. 

Neal  Dov.  relieved  May  27, 1863 ;  wounded  and  a 
frisoner  at  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  S.  Greene,  relieved  Oct  29, 1868 ;  badly  wounded ; 
ca  General  Court  Martial  at  Washington. 

John  Gibbon,  relieved  July  8,  1863 ;  wounded  at 
Oi'ttysburg;  commanding  depot  for  drafted  men  at 
Philadelpbia. 
Charles  Griffin,  relieved  Oct  28, 1863,  on  account  of 

^kness ;  on  C^eneral  Court  Martial  at  Washington. 
Cireene  C.  Smith,  relieved  Aug.  28, 1861 ;  member 

t'f  Congress. 
B.  sr  Roberta,  relieved  Dec.  2, 1868. 
F.  C.  Barlow,  relieved  July  4,  1863  ;  wounded  at 

UtttTsburg.  • 


Mason  Braymao,  relieved  May  81, 1868;  command- 
ing Camp  Dennison,  Ohio. 

rf.  J.  Jackson,  relieved  April  17, 1S63 ;  commanding 
depot  for  drafted  men  at  Riser's  Island,  N.  Y  harbor. 

F.  B.  Spinola,  relieved  July  23, 1863  ;  wounded ;  on 
recVuiting  service  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Solomon  Meredith,  relieved  Oct  19, 18G3 ;  absent  on 
sick  certificate. 

H.  B.  Carrington,  has  had  no  command ;  on  duty 
with  the  governor  of  Indiana. 

William  Hays,  relieved  Sept  16,  1863  j  Assistant 
Provost  Marshal-General,  Southern  Division  of  New 
Y'ork. 

A.  K.  Slemmer,  has  had  no  command ;  President  of 
Board  of  Examination  of  sick  officers  at  Cincinnati. 

P.  G.  Pitcher,  has  had  no  command;  assistant  to 
Provost  Marshal-Generol  at  Brattleboro',  Vt. 

S.  A.  Meredith,  has  bod  no  command ;  agent  for  ex- 
change of  prisoners. 

E.  W.  Heath,  relieved  March  26, 1863 ;  commanding 
depot  for  drafted  men  at  Concord,  N.  U. 

W.  W.  Orme,  relieved  Aug.  81, 1863 ;  commanding 
at  Chicago,  111. 

J.  T.  Copeland,  relieved  July  14,  1863 ;  command- 
ing depot  tor  drafted  men  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

».  G.  Chaplin,  has  had  no  commond ;  commanding 
depot  for  drafted  men  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

T.  A,  Rowley,  relieved  July  8,  1863;  wounded  at 
Gettvsburg;  commanding  depot  for  drafted  men  at 
Portland,  Ale. 

C.  T.  Campbell^  relieved  July  80, 1863 ;  on  General 
Court  Martial  at  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin. 

H.  E,  Paine,  relieved  July  8, 18C3  ;  lo«t  a  leg  at  Port 
Hudson ;  on  General  Court  Martial  at  Washington. 

G.  R.  Paul,  relieved  July  8, 166$;  severely  wounded 
at  Gettysburg,  and  nearly 'blind. 

Robert  Allen,  has  had  no  command ;  Chief  Quarter- 
master, Department  of  the  West. 

D.  H.  Ruckcr,  has  had  no  command ;  Chief  Depot 
Quartermaster  at  Washington. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  year  the  several  army 
corps  were  commanded  as  follows : 


Ist.  Oen.  John  Newton. 

2d.    Gen  W.  8.  llftncock. 

itl.   Gen.  W.  II.  French. 

4th.  Gen.  Gordon  Gran^^er. 

6th.  Gen.  Georjco  Bykes. 

6tli.  Gen.  John  Sedjrwick. 

7th.  Consolidated  with  oth- 
ers. 

fith.  Gen.  IL  IT.  Lockwood. 

0th.  Gen.  A.  £.  Burnslde. 
10th.  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore. 
11  tb.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard. 
12tb.  Gen.  U.  W.  Slocum. 


ISlh.  Gen.  R  O.  C.  Ord. 
14th.  Gen.  John  M.  Pnlmer. 
15tb.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan. 
ICth.  Gen.  8.  A.  Hiirlbut. 
17th.  Gen.  J.  B.  McPhorson. 
l^th.  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 
19th.  Gen.  W.  B.  FrankRn. 
20th.  )  Consolidated  to  form 
21st.  f  Iho  4th. 
2-2f!.    Gen.  8.  P.ITelntzelman. 
Hi,    Uen.  G.  L.  Hartsuff. 
Cavalry  Corps — Gen.  George 
Stoneuian. 


The  military  geographical  departments,  after 
undergoing  several  clianges  in  commanders,  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  following  generals: 

Department  of  the  Tennewee— M<^.-Oen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

**  of  the  Cumberland— MiJ.-Gen.  George  11.  Thomas. 

"  of  the  Ohio— Mtt|.-Gen.  J.  T.  Foster. 

"  of  tho  Ea.st— MjJ.-Gcn.  John  A.  Dix. 

*»  of  tho  Gulf— M^j  -Gen.  N.  P.  Banks. 

"  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia— MiO.-Qen.  B.  F.  Butler. 

**  of  the  Northwest— MaJ.-Gcn.  John  Pope. 

"  of  Washington— M^. -Oen.  8.  P.  Holnizelman. 

«  of  the  Mononi^ela— Mal.-Gen.  W.  T.  ){.  Brooks. 

*  of  tho  Susquehanna— Mnj.-Gen.  D.  N.  Couch. 

«  of  Weatorn  Virginia— Brip. -Gen.  B.  F.  Kelly. 

"  of  Now  Mexico— Brig. -Gen.  J.  II.  Carlelon. 

"  of  tho  Paciflo— Brlg.-Gen.  George  Wright. 

"  of  Knns.as— MaJ.-Gen.  James  O.  Blunt. 

"  of  the  Middle  Department— Brig. -Gen.  11.  IT.Lockwood. 

"  of  tho  South— Mnj.-Gen.  Q.  A.  Glllniorc. 

**  of  Mlasoarl— MaJ.-Gcn.  John  M.  Bchofleld. 

The  three  departments  of  the  Tennessee,  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  Ohio,  were,  in  October, 
formed  into  the  military  Division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  which  Miy.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  assumed 
the  command  on  the  16th  of  that  month. 
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N«a»,  nmk,  sad  dmXm  */ 
CoinmiMioD. 


BaM.-G*»*Mk 


18C*. 

G  bou  MwtloB,*  tt  Vev. 

MkU«I  K.  Lawlcr,*  t9  Nor 

i;*^  Tf  J  D.  Wi^^Mr,*  t»  N'.T. 

W.llimn  Dvidit,*  9f  Nov. 

Lt-tw4<-r  CoUtr.^  t9  No* 

J^tM  W.  McMilltfi,*  »  Not 

Sailirio  A.  Mertdith,*  If  Nor. 

J,'<arr>t>  F.  Kiiipi,*  t$  Nor. 

E-  W.  HBki,*  f§  No*. 

JotluHi  T.  OwcM,  n  Ntit. 

J>>kn  D.  StoTenaon,*  M  Nov. 

iamtt  Bkn««,*  99  Nov. 

L  S  Kirk.*  «9  Nov. 

NCMcI^MB,*  t9Nov 

T  *«pii,  T.  Gwravd ,•  »J  Nt.  v. 

Wdiuai  ViiBd«v«r.*  ?»  Nov. 

A.  Sdiiniwlfionic,*  1$  Nuv. 

Ljvani  HvlMd  •  99  Not. 

a^i<j  K.  Grmhun,*  99  Nov. 

Sna.'l  Br«ttv ,•  99  Nov. 

hue  Wiiuar  •  99  Nuv. 

i^s  E  Smith,*  99  Nov. 

F-saiS  Ni'-keTwn,*  99  N.-v 

£i*uxl  H.  H..bwn  •  99  Nov. 


Borr 
in 


X.  H, 

Ohio." 
SUm. 
MaM. 


Pft. 

v.. 

Msw. 

Ohio. 
Obia 


Md. 

ProM. 

C*>nn. 

N.  Y. 

P«. 

Pa. 
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N.  H. 

IlL 
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S.Y. 
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Ind. 
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Mo. 

Mmm. 

III. 
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Ky. 

Iowa. 

Pa. 

C<inn. 

N.  Y. 

ObiOi- 

P*. 

IIU 

Mt. 

Ky. 


NaoM,  rank,  imd  daU  of 
CommiHkNi. 


ItBi«.-G  ■■  SB  Ai»—t«ntittmtd. 

1M9. 

R.  P.  Bnektaad,*  99  Nor. 

JnMph  D.  WtUter  •  99  Nov. 

WillTnm  W.  Ormo  •  99  N-v 

William  Harrow  •  99  Nov. 

Joa«ph  T.  Copeland ,•  99  Nov 

WiJttam  H.  Morria.*  99  Nuv 

Jnka  BUitT.*  99  Nov 

Thomaa  H.  Biifcr,*  99  Nov. 

T.  E  G.  Ranaom,*  9«  Nov. 

KItaa  8.  Dennis.*  99  Nuv. 

Thomas  C.  H.  Smitfi  •  99  Nov. 

Charlas  A.  Hockman ,•  99  Nov. 

Mortimer  Dl  Ucfett,*  99  Nov. 

Davis  Tillaon  •  99  Nov. 

Stephen  G.  Champlin,*  99  Nov. 

Hector  Trndale,*  99  Nov 

Charles  C.  Dodfe,*  99  Nov. 

Edward  E.  Potter,*  99  N'^v. 

Thomas  A.  Rawiey  *  99  Nov. 

Alb-rt  L.  Lee .•  99  N-v. 

C.  L.  Matt  hies,*  99  Nov. 

M.  M.  Crocker .•  99  N..v 

Eirbert  B.  Brown ,•  99  Nov. 

John  MrNiel,*  99  Nov. 
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V.Y. 
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N.Y. 
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Iowa. 
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M". 

N.  S. 

Mn. 

Nau«,  rank,  and  data  of 
Commisaicfu 


Baio.-GtaaaAta    evmtimmtd. 

IMS. 

Oeorjre  P.  McGinuis,*  99  Nov. 

G.  W.  DeiUler ,•  99  N«r. 

Hugh  Ewiiig,*  99  Nov. 

Jna.  M.  Sharkelfurd  •  9  Jan. 

Daniel  Ulltnanf*  U  Jan. 

Cenrire  J.  Slannard,*  II  Mar. 

Henry  Baxter  •  19  Mar. 

James  Nafle,*  13  Mar. 

Francis  L  Vinton.  18  Mar. 

Jbho  M.  Thayer,*  U  Mar 

Charles  T.  Campbell  •  IS  Mnr 

Hnlbcrt  E.  Paine,*  It  Mar 

Thomas  Welsh.*  1}  Mar. 

Hufh  T.  R«id  •  13  Mar 

Aboer  C.  HardiniL*  IS  Mar. 

Robert  B.  PotUr  «^  13  Mar 

Thomas  E«iinf,  Jr..*  13  Mar. 

J.  A.  J.  Ligblbam  *  14  Mar. 

Thoa.  G.  SUreasga,*  14  Mar. 

J.  J.  Banlelt,*  8"  Mar 

Patrick  E.  Ct^aaor,*  80  Blar. 
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N.Y. 
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N.  Y. 
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Mich. 
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N.Y. 
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Pa. 
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Pa. 

Iowa. 

III. 
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N.Y. 
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The  following  nominations  by  the* President 
daring  1863,  h^  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  at  the  £lose  of  the  year : 


TOLUKTEER  ARMY — COnttnUtd. 


REGULAR  ARUT. 

NasM. 

Rank. 

DaU. 

Gf oryc  0.  Meade 

Brigadldr-Gencral, 

July     8 
July     4 
Oct,    27 

WillUm  T.  Sherman 

George  II.  Thomas 

TOLUKTEER  ARMY. 


GoTenior  K.  Warren... 

Am1r*w  A-  Hamphreys 

Qainrr  A.  Gillmoret 

J'jsfphB.  CaiT 

Henry  H.  Sibley 

Jo?#ph  J.  Bartlett 

Jo5hu.a  T.  Owens 

Patrick  E.  Connor 

John  P.  Hawkins! * 

Gabriel  R.  Pafil 

Kdward  A- Wild$ 

Edn-ard  Ferrero 

A<iflbert  Ames 

Wi  liam  Bf meyt 

Dir.iel  H.  Rocker 

Kobert  AIl««n 

Kufu«  Ingalls 

0  csUviu  A.  DeBossj 

Alexander  Shaler 

Kdmand  Klrby* 

Benjamin  H.  Orierson 

f't^phen  n.  Weed* 

iioberta  Foster 

Ju-lson  Kilpatrfck 

-A  I.'sander  S.  Webb 

Alfml  N.  Dnffie 

Waiter  C.  Whltaker 

Edward  P.  Chapin* 

Wesley  Merritt 

Georre  A.  Coster 

Jl  J.  Farnsworth* 

?^mni5  Vincent* 

Willhm  D.  Whipple 

^^  C.  Starkweather. 

KrTineT  Garrard 

ChirW  A.  Woods 

J-ha  B.  Sanborn 

Gilei  Smith 

5^^Tna€l  A.  Eice 

JasTx^r  A.  Maltby 

AU-xander  Chambers 

Tvnia*  IC  Smith 

Waltrr  Q.  Greisham 

>Lianln^  M.  Force 

tf't^rt  A.  Cameron 

JvbaM.Conie 


Rank. 


Mojor-General, 
Brigadier-General, 
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tt 
tl 


ti 
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tt 


tt 
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II 
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tt 
It 
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TOL.  IIU — 3 


Date. 

May     8 

Jnly  8 
Aprilll 
Sept.  T 
Sept  29 
Oct  4 
Not.  29 
Mar.  SO 
April  80 
April  13 
April  24 
May  6 
May  20 
May  22 
May  28 
May  28 
May  ^ 
May  28 
May  26 
May  28 
Jaiio  8 
Jano  6 
June  12 
Juno  18 
June  28 
June  23 
Juno  25 
June  27 
June  29 
June  29 
Juno  9 
July  8 
July  17 
July  17 
July  28 
Aug.  4 
Anjf. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 

Aug.  n 

Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 


Nnme. 


J.  A.  Rawlins 

A.  C.  Gillcm 

James  C.  Rice , 

John  W.  Turner 

Henry  L.  Eustis , 

Uenry  E.  Daviea 

Andrew  J.  Hamilton. 

Henry  W.  BIrge 

William  P.  Sanders*. 

Stephen  Miller 

James  H.  Ledlte 

Isaac  F.  Shenard^. ... 

James  H.  Wilson 

William  A.Pylet.... 

A.  L.  Chetlain^ 

C.  G.  Harkort 


Rank. 


Bflgadler-OeneraL 
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tt 
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It 

tt 
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u 
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tt 
tt 


DaU. 


Aug.  n 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Sept.  7 
Sipt  12 
S«'pt  16 
Sept  19 
Sept  19 
Oct  18 
Oct  26 
Oct  27 
Oct  27 
Ang.  80 
Dec.  26 
Dee.  18 
Bept  20 


*  Sine*  dead.        1 1'<"'  iptcial  piUantrj-.        X  To  cc-niniand  coloied  troofs. 
CASUALTIES  IN  TBB  TOLUKTEER  rORCB. 

Major-Gcneral  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  at  Syracuse,  N.  T., 
March  21.  1863. 

Major-Qeneral  John  F.  Reynolds,  killed  on  the  first 
daT  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Jul^  1, 1863.^ 

lilojor- General  Hiram  G.  Berry,  died  of  woupds  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsrille,  May  8, 1863. 

Malor-Gcneral  John  Buford,  Dec.  16, 1863. 

Bngadier-General  Edward  N.  Kirk,  January,  1868, 
of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro*. 

Brigadier-General  James  Cooper,  at  Gamp  Chase, 
Ohio,  March  28,  1863. 

Brigadier-General  Joseph  B.  Flummer,  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  May  4,  1863. 

Brigadier-General  Amiel  W.  "Whipple,  May  6, 186?, 
of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Cbancellorsville. 

Brigadier-General  Edmund  Kirby.  at  Washington, 
June  1, 1863,  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Coan- 
cellorsviile. 

Brigadier-General  Stephen  H.  W«td,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  2. 1863. 

Brigadier-General  Samuel  Kosciusko  Zook,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  2, 1863. 

Brigadier-General  Elon  J.  Farnsworth,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  8,  1863. 

Brigadier-General  Gkorge  C.  Strong,  July  SO,  1868, 
of  wounds  received  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Wnguer, 
Charleston  harbor. 

Brigadier-General  Benjamin  Welch,  Jr.,  at  Cincin- 
nati, Aug.  14, 1863. 

Brigaaier-General  William  Haines  Lytle,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept  20,  1863. 

Brigadier-Gen'l  Wm.  P.  Sanaers,  at  Knoxville.Tenn., 
Nov.  25, 1863,  of  wounds  received  at  Campbell's  Station. 

Brigadier-General  Michael  Corcoran,  Dec.  82, 1868. 


34  ARMY  OPERATIONS. 

ARMY  OPERATIONS.     Near  the  close  of  the  20th  inst,,  aod  that  without  any  resistance,  except 

the  year  1862,  tlie  battles  at  Fredericksburg  by  a  few  men.  who  form  an  honorable  excentmn ;  at.l 

J  »r     tf        L                   *       1.A      'Tu     1  ^  this,  too,  after  Traming  had  been  given  of  the  advuno.' 

and  Murfrcesboro  were  fought.     The  latter  was  ^f  ^^^  eiemy  northward  the  eTcniug  previous.    Wvl 

not  ended  until  the  8d  of  Jannary,  1863.     The  ail  the  cotton,  public  stores,  and  substantial  buildi»c$ 

armies  engapred  in  these  conflicts  then  ceased  about  the  depot,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  pra;. 

active  operations.    No  other  important  military  Jicable  to  have  made  in  a  few  hours  defences  suiiicuut 

4.    Pi.\.^  T?.  ,i^-«i  ^»  n«^*'«.i^««*^  ^.^»««„  to  resist,  with  a  small  irarrison,  all  the  cavalrv  force 

movement  of  the  Federal  or  Confederate  forces  brought  against  them,  until  the  reenforcements,* which 

was  m  progress  at  that  time  except  that  under  the  commanding  officer  was  notified  were  marching  u 

General  Grant  against  Yicksburg,  and  the  con-  bis  relief,  could  have  reached  him. 

centration  of  a  force  under  Gen.  Banks  at  New  The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  in  acceptins  pan>K-». 

Orleans.    The  campaign  against  Vicksburg  real-  f"^®*"  *J;«  circumstances  is  highly  rcpreheusiblo,  atnl, 

^*xw»i.«.     A«v  v.«u  I  "  o    "o               u  XT           u  to  say  the  least,  thoughtless.    By  the  terms  of  tlie  l)ii 

ly  commenced   about  the  28th  of  November,  ujn  'cartel,  each  party  is  bound  to  take  care  of  iboir 

At  that  time,  the  forces  of  Gen.  Grant  were  prisoners,  and  to  send  them  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  or  a 

at  Lagrange,  three  miles  east  of  Grand  June-  point  on  James  river,  Va.,  for  exchange  or  p-inlc, 

tion,  on  the  Cairo  and  New  Orleans  railroad,  «n»e«  «o°>e  ""^^^  P<»?*  is  mutually  agreed  upon  by 

..,'           .             A  /^  1       u        TT  --.1.  ^Ai.   T     -.  the  generals  commanding  the  opposing  arm ica.    hf 

With  girrisons  at  Columbus,  Hnmbo  d^Trcn-  ^  ^J^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  tg^  eneruyf  froni  hu  inuMl::V 

ton,  and  Jackson,  m  Tennessee,  and  Bolivar  to  take  care  of  the  prisoners,  would  have  bee  a  c  ru- 

and  Corinth  in  Mississippi.     These  forces  were  pellcd  either  to  have  released  them  uncondiiionallv, 

designated   as  the  Array  of  West  Tennessee,  or  ^  bave  abandoned  all  further  aggressive  nU^ 

The  Confederate  forces  were  at  Ooldwater  and  f"®?^  ^^''  ^}'''  *?!,  being  which  would  have  nndo 

■Tt  11     o     .            L      x!^    »TV4w  «u  v/vr*«»^»vw*  «uv«  jjj^i^  recapture  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  cumiv 

UoUy  Springs,  about  twenty  mues  distant.  oimost  certain. 

The  plan  of  Gen.  Grant  was^that  Gen.  Sher-  It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  in  contrast  with  tl  ^ 

man    should   take    command  of  the  forces   at  tbc  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  command,  c.»r.-i.,> 

Memphis  in  Tennessee,  and  Helena  in  Arkan-  «o"»  among  whom  was  the  Second  Illinois  cav.y. 

JLi    ^           J  xu  •     •                4. L       '..u  who  gallantly  and  successfully  resisted  bciii-^  tak'  u 

sas,  and  descend  the  river  on  transports  with  prisoners.    Their  loss  was  heavy,  but  the  enemy's  was 

the   gunboat  fleet,   and    make    an  attack  on  much  greater.    Such  conduct  aa  theirs  will  'olwiivs 

VicksburiT  by  the  29th  of  December,  and  that  insure  success. 

CJon.  McClernand  should  tike   the  forces   at  Had  the  commandant  of  the  post  exercised  ih- 

Cairo  and  move  down  to  Vicksburg,  thus  re-  °.»"*^  *"**  ordinary  precautions  for  defence,  tho  . -ir- 
'otxjiiv  » .vi   uxvr.w  viv/»tu  w  T  iv^ivoL/ut^,  buuo  Au  ^j^^  ^^  sufficiently  strong  to  have  repul>cil  ;;.: 

cntorcmg  ben.  blierman  soon  after  his  attack  enemy,  saved  our  stores  from  destruction  and  tlijiii 

on  the  town.    Meanwhile  Gen.  Grant  was  to  selves  from  capture. 

advance  rapidly  upon  the  Confederate  troops  The  General  commanding  is  satisfied  that  a  majoritr 

in  Mississippi  north  and  oast  of  Vicksburg,  f  ^^^  ^''27*  ^^^«  accepted  a  parole  did  so  thons:' t- 

-~vs  u  i?           1  i.1             •      1  ^  1     ..*  At,  •  lesslv,  and  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  cart  el  roffiro-l 

whic^  formed  the  mam   body  of  their  army,  ^^  ^^a  that  in  future  they  wilf  not  be  caught  in  u.. 

and  keep  them  fully  employed,  and,  if  they  re-  same  wav. 

treated  to  Vicksburg,  arrive  there  with  them,  By  order  of             Major-General  U.  S.  GRANT. 

ready  to  cooperate  with  Gen.  Sherman.  ^^^'  A  Rawlixs,  Assist.  Adjutant-General. 

Large    reenforcoments    and  supplies    were  The  post  was  under  the  command  of  Col 

received,  and  the  advance  of  Gen.  Hamilton's  Murphy,  who  was  surprised  and  captured  with 

corps,  on  the  28th  of  November,   began  to  all  his  force  except  a  small  body  of  cavriry. 

move  in  the  direction  of  Ilolly  Springs,  which  The  enemy  estimated  the  stores  destroyed  as 

was  reached  on  the  29th.    By  the  IstofDe-  follows:  **  1,809,000  fixed  cartridges  and  otli-.r 

cember.  Gen.  Grant's  forces  had  arrived,  and  ordnance  stores,  valued  at  $1,500,000,  iiiclud- 

were  cniefly  encamped  at  Lumpkin's    Mills,  ing  6,000  rifles  and  2,000  revolvers;  100,0  0 

south  of  Ilolly  Springs,  and  seven  miles  north  suits  of  clothing   and  other  quartermjisters 

of  the  Tallahatchie  river.     The  Confederate  stores,  valued  at  $500,000;  6,000  barrels  of 

force,  now  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Pember-  flour  and  other  commissary  stores,  valued  at 

ton,  retired  to  that  river, *and  finally  fell  back  $500,000;  $1,000,000  worth  of  medical  i»toro5, 

beyond  Granada.     Meanwhile  Gen.  Grant  ad-  for  which  invoices  to  that  amount  were  cx- 

vanced  to  Oxford,  and  on  the  20th  of  Decem-  hibited,  and  1,000  bales  of  cotton  and  SGO<V">^ 

her  an  attack  was    suddenly  made  in  his  rear,  worth  of  sutlers'  stores." 

by  a  Oonfederato  force  under  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  On  the  same  day  an  attack  was  made  at 

on  the  garrison  under  Col.  Murphy  at  Holly  Davis's  Mills,  a  little  further  north,  which  was 

Springs,  which  surrendered.     The  prisoners  bravely  repulsed.      Near  Jackson,  Tenni«:^e?, 

were  paroled,  and  the  supplies  collected  there  an  attack  was  made  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under 

for  Gen.  Grant's  army  were  destroyed;  also  a  Col.  Forrest  on  the  19th.    The  telegraph  wiro 

large  quantity  of  cotton  which  had  been  pur-  was  cut  and  the  railroad  destroyed.     On  tlio 

chased  of  the  people  in  the  vicinity.  next  day  Humboldt  was  captured  and  an  at- 

This    surrender  of   Holly  Springs    is  thus  tack  made  on  Trenton.    Other  stations  on  tlio 

noted  in  the  orders  of  Gen.  Grant;    .                .  railroad,  as  Dyer's,   Rutherford,  and  Keaton, 

nEAi>QTTABTi:EsTnTRTKEXTnAR«TronPs,DET.AnT-)  ^^^'^  takcu  ou  tho  BumQ  daj,    Tho  purpo^o 

MBXT  OP  TUB  Te^.nkssee,  Hollv  spbihos,  MiM.,  v  appcarcd  to  be  to  destroy  every  radroad  hruiza 

*          *          #         />?c^»«A«r23d,  1562.      J  from  Columbus  to  Corinth,  and  thus  cut  off  tho 

It  is  with  pain  and  mortificatioa  that  tho  General  communications  and  supplies  of  Gen.   Grant. 

commanding  reflects  upon  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  -^^^  consequence  of  these  movements  was  to 

thia  place,  with  all  the  valuable  stores  it  contained,  on  make  Gen.  Grant  fall  back  upon  Holly  Sprio^s. 
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This  left  tlio  Confederate  Gen.  Pemberton  at 
liberty  to  concentrate  bis  forces  at  Vioksburg 
to  resist  Gen.  SLennan.  Thus  tliat  part  uf  tlie 
j)I;iiiof  the  campaign  against  Vicksburg,  which 
rvluted  to  the  movements  of  Gen,  Grant  liyland, 
na*  uusBccesafuL  The  approach  of  the  wet 
Kison  of  the  year,  the  destnictioD  of  the  rail- 
ruads,  and  the  difficult;  nud  dclaj  in  making  a 
further  advance,  caased  the  forces  of  Gen. 
(irant  loon  to  be  withdrawn  for  the  purpose 
ofjuiniog  Gen.  Sherman  before  Vicksburg. 


Meanwhile  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  who 
bd  l>een  ntationed  at  Memphis,  embarked  with 
one  diTisioD  oa  the  20th  of  December,  and 
dropped  down  to  Friar's  Point,  the  place  of 


rendezsons.  On  the  nest  day  he  was  joined 
by  Admiral  Porter,  in  hia  flagship,  witli  the 
gunboata  Mnrmorn,  Capt.  Getty,  and  Conefl- 
toga,  Capt.  Selfridge,  to  act  as  a  convoy.  The 
main  body  of  the  naval  force  was  at  iho  mouib 
of  Yb200  river.  On  the  same  evening  the  troops 
at  Helena,  making  another  division,  embarked 
in  transport?,  and  camo  to  Friar's  Point. 

The  arrangements  were  completed  by  the 
military  and  naval  commandersduring  the  next 
forenoon,  the  22d,aDd  the  fleet  got  under  way, 
and  moved  down  just  below  Iho  month  of  White 
river,  where  it  eame  to,  at  sunset.  On  the  nest 
day  it  descended  to  Gain es'a  Landing,  and  at  two 
P.M.  came  to  anchor,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
those  transports  in  the  rear,  and  also  adivisioli 
of  troops  from  Memphis.  Half  of  the  town  of 
Gaines's  Landing  was  destroyed  by  fire  while 
the  army  was  there.  Similar  deetruction  had 
bI^o  been  made  at  Friar's  Point.  These  acts  led 
to  strmgent  measures  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Sher- 

On  the  night  of  the24lli  and  tbc  morning  of 
the  25tb,tlie  licet  arrived  at  the  mouth  of'ihe 
Yazoo  river.  The  ticet  consisted  of  more  titan 
sixty  transports,  wiih  a  number  of  ironclad 
and  other  gunboats,  and  several  niorlar  boats. 
The  Yazoo  is  a  deep,  narrow,  and  sluggish 
stream,  formed  by  the  Tallahatcfaio  and  Yal- 
lobushft  rivers,  which  nnile  in  Carroll  county, 
Mississippi.  It  runs  through  an  alluvial  plain 
of  extreme  fertility,  about  S'JO  miles,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Uiseissippi  river  twelve  miles 
above  Vickshnrg. 

By  this  time  Gen.  Grant's  communications  in 
his  rear  hod  been  cut  off,  and  he  had  been 
compelled  to  fall  back.  The  confederate  forces 
in  his  rear  retired  toward  Vicksburg,  where 
they  had  already  began  to  concentrate,  both 
from  the  east  and  the  west,  although  these  facta 
were  unknown  to  Gen.  Sherman. 

It  was  supposed  by.ihe  Federal  force3»lhat 
they  would  now  receive  the  cooperation  of 
Gen.  Banks  and  Admiral  Farragut.  The  former 
Lad  led  New  York,  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  a  considerublo  military  force,  for  New 
Orleans,  where  the  latter  commanded  the  naral 
forces. 

On  the  2fi[h,  the  expedition,  tmder  convoy 
of  the  gunboats,  moved  np  the  Yazoo,  and  the 
troops  were  landed  at  various  points  from  the 
junction  of  Old  Itiver  with  the  Yazoo  to  John- 
son's Form,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles, 
without  opposition.  The  distance  from  Vicks- 
burg was  about  eight  miks.  A  strong  posiiion, 
known  ns  Haines's  Bluff,  some  distance  above 
on  the  river,  was  held  by  the  Confederate 
forces,  and  in  the  mean  while  attacked  by  the 
gunboats  De  Kalb,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Ben- 
ton, and  Le.iington.  It  was  the  plan  of  Gen. 
Sherman  to  attack  Vicksburg  in  tlie  reai^.  For 
this  purpose  he  was  engaged,  on  the  28ih,  in 
getting  his  forces  into  position. 

The  hlufi"s  on  whicli  Vicksburg  is  built  take 
their  rise  a  lit;lo  below  the  ciiy,  and  ciicnd  in 
a  direction  north  of  northeast  to  the  Yazoa 
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TiveTj  terminating  in  Haines^s  Blaff,  a  distance  brigades,  under  Brig.-Gen.  George  W.Morgan; 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  They  were  fortified  second  division,  three  brigades,  under  Brig.- 
throagbont  tbeir  entire  length.  These  bluffs  Gen.  Morgan  L.  Smith;  third  division,  three 
front  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  rivers.  The  brigades,  under  Brig. -Gen.  A.  J.  Smith ;  fourth 
ascent  is  abrupt  and  precipitous,  and  the  only  division,  four  brigades,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Fred- 
approach  to  the  city  by  land  from  up  the  river  erick  Steele.  The  brigade  commanders  of  this 
is  by  climbing  their  face.  In  the  rear  the  ground  fourth  division  were  Gens.  Frank  P.  Blair,  jr., 
is  high  and  broken,  and  somewhat  rolling.  It  John  M.  Thayer,  C.  £.  Hovey,  and  Col.  lias- 
falls  off  gradually  to  the  Big  Black  river.  sendurbel. 

The  line  of  the  Yazoo  here  is  nearly  north-  Under  the  plan  of  attack.  Gen.  Steele  was 

east.    It  is  six  miles  distant  fi'om  the  bluffs  at  to  hold  the  extreme  left,  Gen.  Morgan  the  left 

Old  river,  and  passes  along  their  face  until,  at  centre,  Gen.  M.  L.  Smith  the  right  centre,  and 

Haines^s  Bluff,  the  river  and  the  blufib  come  to-  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  the  extreme  right.    The  divi- 

gether.  This  junction  is  nine  miles  from  Vicks-  sion  under  Gen.  Smith,  however,  not  having 

burg  by  the  road  along  the  f()0.t  of  the  bluffs,  arrived,  Gen.  Blair  was  placed  on  the  right  cen- 

and  twenty-three  miles  from  the  Mississippi  by  tre.  All  tbe  divisions  were  to  converge  toward 

the  course  of  the  Yazoo  river.    On  the  trion-  the  point  of  attack  on  the  bluffs.  The  remainder 

gular-shaped  bottom  land  between  the  bluffs  of  the  division  of  Gen.  Steele  was  landed  on  tlie 

and  the  i  azoo  down  to  the  Old  river,  the  troops  27th  above  the  Ohickasaw  bayou,  to  operate  on 

were  disembarked  for  the  purpose  of  getting  m  that  part  of  the  line.  The  entire  day  was  spent 

the  rear  of  Vicksburg  and  capturing  it.  in  getting  the  troops  ashore.    The  bank  of  the 

About  one  third  of  the  distance  down  the  river  was  overgrown  with  brush,  and  the  ground 

Yazoo  from  Haines^s  Bluff,  a  bayou  puts  off  from  was  so  soft  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  roads 

the  river  at  nearly  right  angles,  until  it  ap-  for  moving  the  wagons  and  artillery.    At  night 

proaobes  the  bluffs,  when  it  turns  and  follows  the  command  had  advanced  only  two  miles 

their  base  until  it  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  from  the  shore. 

It  is  called  the  Ohickasaw  bayou.    Between  On  the  same  day,  the  27th,  the  divisions  on 

this  bayou  and  the  bluffs  is  a  plain,  upon  which  the  centre,  including  Gen.  Blair's  brigade,  ad- 

the  timber  had  been  felled  to  form  an  abatis,  vanced  slowly  toward  the  bluffs,  in  order  to 

The  banks  of  the  bayou  are  quite  steep,  and  give  time  to  Gen.  Steele  to  come  into  position 

about  two  hundred  feet  apart.    At  the  base  of  on  the  left.    A  battery  of  the  enemy  was  found 

the  bluffs,  through  their  whole  length,  rifie  near  the  point  designated  for  junction  with 

pits  had  been  dug,  in  the  rear  of  which,  upon  Gen.  Steele,  not  far  from  the  angle  of  the  bayoo* 

the  face  of  the  bluffs,  single-gun  batteries  had  and  silenced.    The  night  ensuing  was  cold  and 

been  planted  at  short  intervals  from  Vicksburg  frosty,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  without  fires, 

almost  to  Haines^s  Bluff.  At  various  command-  On  the  next  day,  the  28th,  the  enemy  was 

ing  points  along  the  range,  both  on  its  face  and  driven  across  the  Chickasaw,  and  night  closed 

upon  the  summit,  field  works  were  thrown  up  with  the  troops  of  Gen.  Sherman  in  full  poe* 

for  the  reception  and  protection  of  light  artil-  session  south  of  the  bayou,  with  one  bridge 

lery  whenever  it  might  be  needed.  thrown  across,  and  with  two  bridges  partly 

Parallel  with,  and  about  half  a  mile  north  of  constructed.    While  reconnoitring  Uie  ground 

the£)hickasaw  bayou,  is  a  deep  slough,  having  and  directing  the  movement  of  some  infantrv, 

no  connection  with  the  river.  As  it  approaches  Gen.  M.  L.  Smith  was  severely  wounded  in  the 

the  base  of  the  bluffs,  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  hip,  and  the  command  of  his  division  devolved 

and  enters  Ohickasaw  bayou  near  the  point  upon  Gen.  David  Stuart.    Meanwhile,  Gen. 

where  the  latter  makes  its  angle  as  it  strikes  Steele  had  pushed  forward  his  command.   The 

the  bluffs.    In  the  latter  part  of  its  extent  it  slough  on  his  right  was  deep  and  impassable, 

contains  but  little  water ;  Us  bottom,  however,  and  on  the  left  the  ground  had  become  swampy 

is  a  quicksand,  which  does  not  afford  good  and  full  of  small  pools,  so  as  to  be  also  im- 

footing.    The  bott<Mn  land  of  the  Yazoo  is  cov*  passable.    The  only  line  of  approach  to  the 

ered  with  a  dense  growth  cf  cypress  trees:  bluffs  was  along  a  narrow  levee  or  causeway, 

much  of  it  is  (juite  clear  and  free  from  under-  which  was  exposed  throughout  to  the  enemy's 

growth,  while  m  other  parts  it  is  quite  thick.  artillery.    Three  attempU  were  made  to  np- 

The  first  troops  landed,  on  the  26th,  were  a  proach  the  cause w^ay,  but  the  destruction  of  the 

brigade,  under  Gen.  Blair,  of  Gen.  Steele^s  divi-  troops  was  so  manifest  that  they  were  with- 

sion,  and  a  brigade  from  each  of  the  divisions  drawn.    Gen.  Sherman,  under  this  state  of  af- 

under  Gens.  M.  L.  Smith  and  Morgan.    They  fairs,  ordered  Gen.  Steele  to  return  to  the  river, 

were  ordered  to  advance  two  miles  into  the  re'embark  and  land  on  the  lower  side  of  the 

country,  and  make  a  thorough  reconnoissance  Chickasaw,  thus  holding  still  the  extreme  left, 

in  the  direction  of  the  bluffs.  The  brigade  from  and  advance  upon  its  bank  until  he.  met  Gen. 

Gen.  Morgan's  division  found  the  rebels   in  Morgan.    It  was  too  late  in  the  evening  of  the 

force  about  two  miles  inland.    The  other  brig-  28th  when  the  troops  were  fairly  on  shore  below 

ades  met  with  no  opposition.    No  conflict  took  the  bayous  to  move  farther.    At  this  time  the 

place.  division  of  Gen.  A,  J.  Smith  came  up  and  took 

The  force  of  Gen.  Sherman  was  organized  in  its  position  on  the  right  of  the  line.    It  had  re- 
four  divisions  as  follows :  First  division,  three  mained  at  Milliken^s  Bend  as  a  support  to  a 
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SI 


tana  lent  oat  nnder  Col.  Wright  to  cnt  t 
ShreTeport  railroad  od  tbe  west  side  of  t 
UisBU»ppi  opposite  Vicksbn^. 


n  of  the  forces  at  this  time  was  as 
follows:  Geo.  UorRan  was  in  position  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Chickasaw;  oear  its  angle,  at 
the  base  of  the  bluffs,  and  on  his  immediate 
ri^ht,  was  Gen.  Blair's  brigade;  Gen.  M.  L. 
Smith's  division,  under  Gen.  Stuart,  was  on  tbe 
ri^ht  centre,  andOen.  A.  J.  Smith  was  moving 
□p  to  the  extreme  right.  Gen.  Steele  wn^ 
cuminf!:  up  on  the  left  to  act  as  a  reserve  to 
Gen.  Morgan. 

At  daylight  on  the  29th,  the  Confederate 
batteries  began  to  6ro  open  Gen.  Moron's  po- 
eilion,  and  continued  it  for  an  hour,  although 
with  little  effect.  With  several  cessations  the 
nuiuonode  was  kept  up  during  the  forenoon. 
Occasionally  engogeraenta  of  infantry,  as  the  op- 
posing regiments  came  in  reach  of  each  other, 
took  place.  Several  detachments  were  throw- 
ing bridges  across  the  bayou,  for  the  purpcse  of 
making  an  assanlt  on  the  bluffs.  The  brigade 
of  Gen,  Blair  had  crossed  the  bayou  before  it 
tnmed  along  tbe  blnffs,  and  was  in  position  at 
the  front  of  tbe  hiil,  with  a  small  abatis  and  a 
deep  ditch  between  it  and  the  point  it  designed 
to  a-ssail.  On  bis  right,  at  the  point  where  the 
bayou  makes  its  angle,  was  Gen.  Moi'gan,  Next 
to  him  was  Gan.  Stuart,  and  on  the  extreme 
right  was  Gen.  A.J.  Smith, preparing  to  throw 
s  bridge  across. 

No  order  had  been  issued  by  Gen.  Sherman 
appointing  an  hour  for  the  assault.  But  by  or- 
der of  Gen.  Uorgati,  Geo.  Blair  advanced,  and 
Gen,  Thayer,  of  Gen.  Steele's  brigade,  came  np 
for  his  BDpport.  The  difficulties  of  crossing  llie 
ditch,  and  passing  the  abatis,  were  eucli,  that 
the  line  of  Gen.  Blair  was  thrown  int^i  some 
disorder,  which,  however,  it  soon  recovered, 
and  moved  forward  upon  the  Confederate 
works.  The  first  movement  was  over  a  slop- 
ing plateau,  raked  by  a  direct  and  enfilading 
fire  from  heavy  artillery,  and  swept  by  a  storm 


of  hcllets  from  the  rifle  pits.  Tlodanntedly  the 
brigade  passed  on,  and  in  a  few  moments  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  first  range  of  rifle  pits, 
and  took  full  possession  of  them.  Halting  for  a 
moment,  the  brigade  pushed  forward  and  took 
possession  of  the  second  line  of  rifio  pits  aboat 
wo  hundred  yards  distant.  The  batteries  were 
above  this  line,  and  their  fire  still  continued.  A 

ompt  and  powerful  support  was  necessary  lu 
make  the  attempt  to  capture  them. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  Gen. 
B  air,  an  order  was  given  to  Gen.  Thoyer,  of  Gen, 
S  eele's  division,  to  go  forward  with  his  brig- 
ade. Ho  crossed  the  bayon  by  tbe  same  bridge 
as  Gen.  Blair,  and,  entered  the  abatis  at  the 
same  point,  and  deflecting  to  the  right,  came 
out  upon  the  sloping  plateau,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  right  of  Gen.  Blair,  and  at  the 
same  time.  As  he  reached  the  rifle  pits,  with  a 
heavy  loss,  be  perceived  that  only  one  regi- 
ment, the  Fourth  Iowa,  Col.  Williamson,  had 
f  lowed  Iiim.  After  his  movement  commenced, 
the  second  regiment  of  his  brigade  had  been  sent 
to  the  right  of  Gen.  Morgan  as  a  support.  The 
o  her  regiments  had  followed  this  one.  Notice 
of  this  change  of  the  march  of  the  second  regi- 
ment, although  sent,  hud  failed  to  reach  Gen, 
Thayer.  With  little  hope  of  success,  ho  bravely 
pushed  forward  into  the  second  line  of  rifle 
pits  of  the  enemy  on  the  right  of  Gen.  Blair, 
Here,  leaviagthe  regiment  to  hold  the  position, 
he  hurried  back  for  reOnforccraents.  Meanwhile, 
Gen.  Blair,  vafnly  waiting  for  support,  descend- 
ed in  person  to  persuade  the  advance  of  more 
troops.  He,  and  Gen.  Thayer,  both  failed  in 
their  efforts,  and  were  obliged  to  order  tlieir 
commands  to  retire. 

While  Gen.  Blair  was  urging  the  advance 
of  more  troops,  his  brigade  fought  with  des- 
peration to  win  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  crest. 
Some  fifty  yards  above  the  second  line  of  rifle 
pits  was  a  cluster  of  amall  willows.  Thither 
many  of  the  enemy,  driven  from  the  rifle  pita, 
had  fled.  They  were  promptly  pursued  by  tho 
Thirteenth  llhnois,  and  driven  out  by  a  hand- 
to-hand  contest.  They  were  supported  at  once 
by  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  but  tbe 
position  was  exposed  to  a  hot  fire  of  the  en- 
emy's batteries.  Meantime,  a  Confederate  in- 
fantry force  was  concentrated  to  attack  them, 
and  after  a  sharp  struggle  the  latter  were  forced 
back  to  the  second  line  of  rifle  pits,  when  Gen. 
Blair's  order  to  retire  wes  received.  Tbe  divi- 
sion of  Gen,  Morgan  was  not  brought  over  ilie 
bayou  in  time  to  engage  in  the  assanlt.  The 
division  of  Gen.  Stuart  encountered  so  much 
difficulty  in  constructing  their  bridges  over  the 
bayou,  under  a  hot  fire  of  the  enemy,  that 
only  one  regiment  finally  crossed  over.  The 
bridge  was  then  commanded  by  a  flanking  fire 
of  the  enemy,  which  prevented  others  from 
crossing.  The  regiment  which  had  crossed  re- 
turned afier  dark.  A  notice  of  the  intended 
movement  on  tJie  left  had  not  been  given  to  tho 
division  commanders  on  the  right  of  Gen.  Mor- 
gan,   The  division  of  Gen.  Smith  was  so  near 
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to  Vicksburg,  and  tbo  strength  of  the  enemy  McClemtind,  who  had  been  ordered  to  proceed 

before  him  so  great,  that  an    assault  would  from  Cairo,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  on 

have  been  fruitless.    Several  sharp  encounters,  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Sherman.  The  former  oflScer 

however,  took  place.  then  took  the  command,  and  ordered  the  forces 

The  real  assault  on  the  left  was  made  by  to  Milliken*s  Bend,  about  twelve  miles  up  the 

about  three  thousand  men,  and  the  loss  was  river, 

about  eight  hundred.  On  the  4th  of  Januryj,  Gen.  Sherman  issued 

As  soon  as  the  assault  on  the  left  was  con-  the  following  order  : 
eluded,   Gen.   Sherman    determined  to  make 

another.     A  brigade,  under  the  command  of  UEADQCAnrnns  Rioiit -Wixo  Army  op  Tekkessee,  ) 

Gen.  Hovey,  was  advanced  to  Gen.  Blair's  posi-  ^"^^"'^  ^^*«^  ^''''"ja«r;y"tJu^''''    ( 

tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  which  was  to  Pursuant  to  tbo  terms  of  General  Order  No.  l,made 

assault  the  hill,  supported  by  Gen.  Morgan  and  this  day  by  General  McClernand,  the  title  of  our  aruij 


velopcd  two  new  batteries  of  the  enemy  in  po-  the  Army  o*f  the  Tennessee,  and  restricting  my  autbor- 
sition,  and  a  portion  of  a  new  line  of  rifle  pits,  ity  to  my  own  corps,  I  desire  to  express  to  all  corn- 
Firing  was,  however,  kept  up  by  both  sides  Hianders,  to  soldiers  and  orticcra  recently  operating  bc- 
during  that  day;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  31st,  ^5*  Vicksburg,  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  zeal,  ul.c 
^  °  jT?  "^  '  "*  ^  ^"  ,  \"^/^"'v>  \  ^  ^''*'»  rity,  and  courage  manifested  by  them  on  all  occajiioiis. 
a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  m  by  Gen.  bherman,  "We  failed  in  accomplishinK  one  great  purpose  of  our 
and  the  dead  were  buried.  morement— the  capture  of  Vicksburg;  but  we  were 
Afterward,  on  the  31st,  arrangements  were  pait  of  a  whole.  Ours  was  but  part  of  a  combiueJ 
made  to  attack  Haines's  Bluff,  which  was  sup-  movement  in  which  others  were  .to  assist.  We  wcreoa 

_^ ^j   ._  u^  ,i^r  ^A^A  1 .,  «     I 11   ^  -  ^      rvu^  time;  unforeseen  contmtrcncies  must  hare  aelaTcd  tho 

posed  to  be  defended  by  a  small  force.  The  others.  We  have  destroyed  the  Shreveport  rGa.1,  wo 
design,  as  formed  between  Admiral  Porter  and  have  attacked  the  defences  of  Vicksburg,  and  pu>bcJ 
Gen.  Sherman,  was  for  a  combined  naval  and  the  attack  as  far  as  prudence  would  justify,  and  Lap- 
land assault  on  the  extreme  Confederate  right,  ^"S  found  it  too  strong  for  our  single  columu,  we  hare 
with  a  vie w.of  getting  a  position  on  the  blufl«  ^7^^^'  T^.l'I^Zi^S"^^-  "e^^o  ""5 
m  the  expectation  that  by  so  doing  they  would  you.  Ue  is  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  United 
secure  the  key  to  tbe  Confederate  position,  States,  who  is  charged  by  the  Constitution  to  maintaio 
and  compel  the  enemy  to  withdraw  from  the  ^^^  defend  it,  and  he  has  the  undoubted  right  to  se- 
entire  range  of  bluffs  and  form  a  new  lino  at  J^SV*"^  ""^-n  ""S^^^.  ^  ^"°"^  ^^""^  ?^*  S<^^  ^"i«"  ^"'l 
Vicksbiirg."  It  was  planned  to  land  the  divi-  ^l^Z^'^^JZlJ'T^^^^^^  ^' 
sion  of  Gen.  btoelo  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of  There  are  honors  enough  In  reserve  for  all,  and  w.ik 
the  bluffs,  and  that  they  should  immediately  enough  too.  Let  each  do  his  appropriate  part,  and 
storm  and  carry  the  position.  At  the  same  our  nation  must  in  the  end  emerge  from  the  dire  con- 
♦•ii«rt  fli^  «l1r^lw^nf-  -«-/%«/»  frw  mol-^  nr^  ofi^ortV  flict  purified  aud  cnnoblcd  bv  thc  fircs  whicU  uow  itst 
ti  no,  the  gunboati,  were  to  make  an  attack.  ^^  ^'t^^^gji,  ^^^       -^^^    ^-,1  ^gjcers  of  the  genoral 

Iho  troops  were  made  realy  to  embark  at  2  stafl' not  attached  to  my  person  will  hereafter  report  in 

o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  next  day,  but  a  dense  fog  person  and  by  letter  to  Major-Gcneral  McClernand, 
having  settled  on 
parture.   The  piirpo; 

known  to  the  enemy, j  o----  -r*  muh -. 

The  unexpected  strength  of  the  position  of  J.  n.  Hammond,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.' 
the  enemy  being  manifest,  and  the  failure  of 

the  forces  under  Gch.  Grant  to  attack  in  the  Subsequently,  on  the  8th,  Gen.  PembertoD, 

rear  while  Gen.  Sherman  made  the  attack  in  ^'^^^  '^"^1  fallen  back  from  before  Gen.  Grant, 

front,  entirely  disconcerted  the  original  plan  ^^^  ^^^^^  taken  command  at  Vicksburg,  issued 

upon  which  the  movement  of  Gen.  Sherman  ^^^  following  address  to  his  troops: 

was  made.    Tire  loss  of  his  communications  by  r^                   -^ 

n^r^      f^^.c.r^¥     «.wl     fl»^    ,^«««^oU.,  *'^»    !.;...♦«    4?. II  llEA.DQrARTER9  DcrARTXIENT  OP  MISSISSIPPI  AXD  I 

Gen.  Grant,  and  tiie  necessity  tor  him  to  tall  Loiibiana,  XuK-^.nvRo.ja.iuuri/Wt.    \ 

back,  prevented  this  simultaneous  attack  on  the  The  Licut.-^cncral  commanding  this  department  of 

front  and  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  probably  its  the  army  desires  to  express  to  its  tnmps  his  hiirli  ;ip- 

capturc  at  this  time.    It  was  supposed  that  the  prcciation  of  their  gallant  demeanor  in  the  defence 

first  assault  under  Gen.  Slierman  might  have  of  this  important  position    AH  praise  is  due  them,  not 

1^^                  fi:<?.-^i                  t    ^         r  alone  for  so  bravely  repulsmjr  the  renewed  assaults  oi 

been  successful  if  properly  supported   so  far  as  ^^  enemv  vastly  s*upcrior  in  numben*,  but  espociallr 

related  to  gaming  the   crest  of  the  bluUs,  al-  for  the  cliecrful  and  patient  endurance  with  which  tlu-V 

though  it  was  not  thouglit  that  his  force  could  have  submitted  to  the  hardships  and  exposures  incl- 


perfci 

were  embarked  and  moved  down  to  the  mouth     and  honor  to  themselves.    Still,  as  must  ever  beih'c 
of  the  Yazoo  river.     The  entire  loss  suffered     P«?  in  war,  fortune  has  favored  unequally  those  who 

nr  own 
iportu- 

Jl  ho  a 

Lieut.  Erwin,  in  command  of  a  gunboat.    Gen.     proud  and  agreeable  duty  of  the  Licutcnaot-Geaoral 


of  the  lazoo  river.     The  entire  loss  suffered  case  in  war,  loriune  nas  lavorca  imequauy  those 

in  this  expedition  was  191  killed,  982  wound-  ^>'  \^'',  ^'^^'^^  *^^'^^  the  iwsts  of  honor,  and  bv  theii 

1         T  ^.%       .     .  A  4.1      r  resolute  coura«^e  availed  themselves  of  their  onn 

ed,  and  7^0  missing.     Among  the  former  was  ^ny.  to  them  special  thanks  are  due.    It  will 
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commanding  to  claim  for  tbcm  from  their  country  the  The  Arkansas  river,  in  its  descent  toward 

dUtiuction  and  honor  they  ««>  justly  deserve  tl^^  Missis8i])pi,  makes  here  a  sharp  elbow  by 

Lieatenant-General  CommandiDg.  flowing  nortli,  theft  turning  abruptly  to  tho 

east,  and  after  a  short  distance  turning  again. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Gen.  McCler-  as  abruptly  to  the  south.    On  the  left  bank,  at 

nand,  a  plan  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  point  where  the  river  turns  to  the  east,  tho 

(ien.  Sherman  and  Rear-Admiral  Porter  to  at-  fort  of  Arkansas  Post  was  located.    Its  guns 

tack  Arkansas  Post.     The'  reasons  for  making  commanded  tho  river  as  it  stretched  to  the 

thi*  attack  were  Uiat  there  Mas  time  to  do  it  cast,  and  even  after  the  turn  to  the  south. 

>vhile*Gen.  Grant  was  moving  his  army  to  The  advance  of  the  troops  was  along  tho 

Memphis ;  the  blow  would  be  entirely  unex-  outside  bank  of  this  curve  of  the  river,  and  it 

pected  by  tho  enemy ;  tho  Federal  forces  were  was  expected  tho  attack  on  the  fort  would  bo 

amply  sufficient  to  make  a  victory  certain,  made  during  the  day,  but  at  sundown  they 

which  would  be  valuable  in  restoring  the  spirit  were  not  in  position.    The  division  of  Gen. 

of  the  ti-oops  disheartened  by  their  recent  fail-  Stuart,  by  order  of  Gen.  Sherman,  had  moved 

ure.  which  was  not  understood  in  its  true  light,  along  the  bank,  passing  two  rows  of  rifle  pits 

On  the  other  band,  the  Confederate  force  up  which  had  been  abandoned,  and  reached  tho 

the  Arkansas  river  had  shown  considerable  ac-  point  for  an  attack,  but  the  corps  of  Gen.  Mor- 

tivity  by  sallies  in  whicli  they  had  captured  two  gan  had  not  then  deployed  on  the  left.    Orders 

srcj'iners  bearing  supplies  to  the  army  below,  were  then  issued  by  Gen.  McClernand  for  tho 

Gen.  McClernand  approving  of  tho  enter-  troops  to  get  into  position  during  the  night,  so 

priac,  the  forces  moved  up  the  Mississippi  to  as  to  make  an  attack  in  the  morning.    Tlio 

Montgomery  Point,   opposite    tho  mouth  of  force  of  Gen.  Sherman  worked  its  way  through 

Yv  hite  river.  tho  forest  and  marsh  round  to  the  right,  so  as 

"White  river,  one  of  the  principal  streams  in  to  invest  tho  fort,  while  a  brigade  was  thrown 

Arkansas,  rises  a  few  miles  east  of  Fjiyetto-  across  the  river  to  prevent  tho  arrival  down  of 

viile,  and  flows   in  a  northeasterly  direction  reinforcements  to  the  rebels, 

into  Missouri  about  ono  hundred  miles.     It  The  fort,  which  was  called  "Fort  Hindman," 

tbea  returns  into  Arkansas,   and  pursues   a  was  a  regular  square  bastioncd  work,  ono  hun- 

southeasterly  course,   and  enters  the  Missis-  drcd  yards  each  exterior  side,  with  a  deep 

myi  about  fifteen  miles  above  tho  mouth  of  ditch  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  a  parapet 

the  Arkansas.     It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  eighteen  feet  high.    It  was  armed  with  twelve 

three  hundred  aad  fifty  miles.  guns,  two  of  which  were  eight  inch  and  one 

On  Friday,  JaJi.  9th,  the  ironclads  Louis-  nine  inch.    The  number  of  troops  which  it 

ville,  De  Kalb,  and  Cincinnati,  with  all  tho  contained  was  about  five  thousand,  under  the 

light-draft    gunboats,  moved    up    the  White  command  of  Brig.-Gcn.  Churchill, 

r.vor,  followed  by  the  fleet  of  transports.    Af-  During  the  evening  of  tho  10th,  the  fort 

tor*  ascending  tUo  White  river  about  fifteen  was  bombarded  by  the  ironclads  Cincinnati, 

miles,  the  fleet  j)as3ed  through  a  cut-oflT  to  the  Lieut.-Commander  Geo.  L.  Bache;  De  Kalb, 

left,  eiglit  miles  in  length,  into  tho  Arkansas  Lieut.-Coni.  John  II.  AValker,  Louisville,  Lieut.- 

rivur.    Thus  the  AVhite  river  empties  by  ono  Com.  R.  L.  Owen,  all  under  tho  orders  of 

channel  into  the  Mississippi,  and  by  another  Eear-Adniiral  Porter.    The  bombardment  con- 

into  the  Arkansas,  when  it  has  a  higher  stage  tiiiued  over  a  half  hour,  and  the  firing  was  ac- 

of  water  than  the  Arkansas.     Wlien  the  Ar-  tive  on  both  sides.     The  distance  of  the  boats 

kansas  is  higher  than  the  White  river,  ono  of  from  the  fort  was  about  four  hundred  yards. 

the  xVrkansas  currents  comes  through  the  cut-  About  noon  on  the  11th,  the  fleet  was  noti- 

uti  and  oat  by  the  White  river  into  the  Missis-  fied,  by  order  of  Gen.  McClernand,  that  the 

eippi.  army  was  ready,  and  a  joint  attack  was  made. 

It  was  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.  when  the  fleet  Tho  gunboat»»  took  a  position  within  about 

passed  into  the  Arkansas.    This  is,  next  to  the  three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort  and  opened 

Missouri,  the  longest  affluent  of  the  Mississippi  fire.    Tho  fort  had  opened  upon  them  as  soon 

river.    It  rises  near  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  as  they  came  in  sight.    At  the  same  time  a 

flows  through  nearly  the  centre  of  the  State  of  battery  of  Gen.  Sherman's  began  to  fire,  and 

Arkansas,  exceeding  two  thousand  miles  in  tho  troops  were  advanced  to  attack.    It  was 

length,  and  navigable,  during  nine  months  of  not  long  before  the  heavy  guns  of  the  fort 

the  year,  about  eight  hundred  miles  from  its  were  silenced  by  tho  gunboats,  but  the  action 

iQo^ith.  on  the  part  of  the  military  grew  more  severe 

About  half  past  four  in  tho  afternoon,  the  until  four  o'clock,  when  tho  enemy  were  so  far 

fleet  moved  to  the  shore,  and  preparations  overcome  as  to  raise  the  white  flag.    A  rush 

Were  made  to  land  three  miles  below  the  fort,  was  immediately  made,  both  by  the  land  troops 

Tlie  artillery  and  wagons  were  brought  on  and  naval  force,  to  occupy  the  works,  and  tho 

shore  during  the  evening  and  night,  and  in  surrender  was  made  complete.    The  Icsa  of 

the  morning  the  troops  were  landed  and  jnar-  Gen,  McClernand  was  about  six  hundred,  of 

rhalled  in  tho  fields  bordering  on  tho  north  whom  ono  hundred  and  twenty  were  killed. 

lioiik.    The  attack,  however,  was  begun  by  the  Tho  Confederate  loss  was  less,  owing  to  tho 

gunboats,  shelter  of  their  troops.    About  sixty-five  were 
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killed  and  eighty-three  wonnded.    The  iron-  Mississippi  river,  abont  nine  miles  above  Yickft* 

duds  were  struck  by  many  balls.     A  shot  barg,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 

passed  through  a  porthole  of  the  De  Xalb  and  Yazoo  river. 

exploded,  killing  two  and  wounding  fifteen.  On  the  22d,  the  troops  were  landed  and 
Tiro  shells  entered  portholes  of  the  Louisville  posted  a  little  farther  down  the  river,  so  as  to 
sod  exploded,  killing  one  and  wounding  ten,  defend  the  line  of  a  canal  which  had  been  corn- 
two  mortaIl>  The  other  boats  which  were  menced  a  year  previous,  across  the  peninsula 
eogaged'^scaped  without  serious  ii^ury.  Seven  formed  by  a  curve  of  the  river,  first  to  the 
thoas&nd  prisoners,  eight  thousand  stand  of  north  and  then  to  the  south.  The  purpose  of 
anus,  twenty  cannon,  and  a  large  amount  of  this  canal  had  been  to  afford  a  passage  for  the 
oidnance  and  commissary  stores  were  cap-  transports  up  or  down  the  river,  beyond  the 
tured.  reach  of  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  A  little 
Oa  tbe  15th,  an  expedition  in  light-draft  below  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  and 
gteamers,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Oorman  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi,  is  Yicks- 
and  Lieut.-Oom.  J.  G.  Walker,  proceeded  up  burg. 

the  White  river  and  captured  the  towns  of  Meantime   the  army  of  Gen.  Grant   was 
D^  Arc  and  Duval^s  Bluff.    The  former  is  moved  to  Memphis,  thence  to  be  transported 
sitnated  in  Prairie  county,  Arkansas,  and  was  to  Young^s  Point.    On  the  20th,  Gen.  McAr- 
ODce  a  thriving  commercial  town.    It  is  situa-  thnr  left  Memphis,  on   fourteen   transports, 
ted  on  tiie  White  river,  and  is  about  fifty  with  his  corps.     He  had  been  preceded  by 
miles  north  east  of  Little  Bock,  the  capital  of  other  bodies  of  troops,  making  at  that  time  one 
the  State.    Duval^s  Bluff,  a  little  below  Des  hundred  and  twenty-five  transports  with  troops 
Arc  on  the  White  river,  was  the  station  of  a  and  stores  which  had  left.    The  forces  of  Gen. 
Confederate  camp,  and  an  earthwork  fort.    It  Grant  consisted  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the 
is  an  elevated  position.    The  expedition  re-  West.    The  naval  force  was  also  greatly  in- 
tamed  to  Napoleon  on  the  19th.    Some  pris-  creased  by  the  addition  of  several  ironclads, 
oners  and  a  few  guns  were  captured  by  the  as  the  Ohillicothe,  Indianola,  Lafayette,  East- 
expedition.    St.  Charles,  a  village  on  the  Ar-  port,  and  a  number  of  other  gunboats, 
kansas  river,  a  short  distance  above  Arkansas  On  the  2d  of  February,  Gen.  Grant  annved 
Post,  was  also  captured  by  a  force  sent  by  Gen.  at  Young^s  Point  and  assumed'  the  comipand. 
McClernand.  The  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  bad 
Tbe  next  two  days  after  the  engagement  at  also  reached  there,  excepting  the  one  com- 
Fort  Hindm&n  were  devoted  to  the  care  of  manded  by  Gen.  Logan,  and  excepting  the 
the  wounded  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.    On  troops  occupying  the  posts  in  Tennessee. 
Tbarsday,  the  15tb,  the  corps  of  Gen.  Sber-  The  attack  on  Vicksburg,  from  up  the  river, 
man,  which  had  embarked  during  the  previous  had  demonstrated  the  strength  of  its  defensive 
night,  proceeded  down  the  Arkansas  river  to  works  on  the  north,  and  convinced  Gen.  Grant 
X&poieon,  at  its  mouth.    The  rifle  pits  were  that  they  were  too  strong  to  be  carried  with- 
levelled,  the  fort  completely  blown  up  and  de-  out  a  very  heavy  loss.    The  first  stop  for  him 
stroyed,  and  a  hundred  wagons  which  had  been  to  accomplish,  therefore,  was  the  transporta- 
captured  were  burned.    On  the  18th,  G^en.  Mc-  tion  of  his  army  below  the  city,  in  order  to 
ClcrDand  embarked  with  the  remainder  of  the  make  an  attack  from  the  south.    The  passage 
troops  and  arrived  at  Napoleon.  by  the  river  was  too  hazardous  to  be  attempt- 
Meanwhile  Gen.  Grant,  leaving  Memphis  in  a  ed.      The  formidable  batteries  on  the  river 
swift  steamer,  met  Admiral  Porter  at  the  cut-  front  at  Vicksburg  were  capable  of  destroy- 
off  ap  the  White  river,  on  the  18th,  and  thence  ing  all  the  transports.    Work  was  therefore 
proceeded  to  Napoleon,  where  future  move-  recommenced  on  the  canal  across  the  penin- 
ments  were  arranged  in  consultations  with  sula,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  which 
Gens.  McCleniand,  Sherman,  and  others.    On  had  been  located  by  Brig.-Gen.  Williams  at  the 
the  same  day  ho  returned  to  Memphis.  first  attempt  to  captare  the  city.     This  canal 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  by  Gen.  had  been  improperly  located,  its  upper  termi- 
McCiemand  to  move  down  the  river,  and  at  nus  being  in  an  eddy,  and  the  lower  terminus 
eight  o'clock  on  the  next  morning,  the  19th,  the  being  exposed  to  the  enemy's  guns;  neverthe- 
signal  for  departure  was  given.    Shortly  after-  less  it  was  thought  thut  it  would  be  completed 
ward  all  the  transports  were  on  the  way.    A  sooner  than  a  new  one  could  be  constructed, 
severe  storm  previuled,  and  the  fleet  came  to  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  the  river 
at  the  foot  of  Ozark  Island  until  it  had  par-  continued  to  rise   rapidly,  and   great   labor 
tially  subsided.     It  then  moved  to  Ohicot's  was  required  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  ca- 
Bend,  where  the  principal  portion  were  moored  nal,  and  also  out  of  the  camps  of  the  laborers 
for  the  night.    On  the  next  day,  the  fleet  moved  and  soldiers.    In  addition,  the  rain  was  in- 
down  to  Milesia,  and  by  two  o'clock  of  the  fol-  cessant,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work  was, 
louring  day,  the  21st,  it  arrived  at  Young's  from  these  causes,  grealy  increased.   The  earth 
Point,  its  place  of  destination.    A  small  force  token  out  of  the  excavation  was  placed  on  the 
73S  immediately  landed,  to  reconnoitre  the  west  side,  and  thus  formed  an  embankment  or 
country.  levee,  which  it  was  supposed  would  prevent 
Young's  Point  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  the  water  from  flooding  the  country  on  that 
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side,  and  the  ground  on  which  nearly  all  of  the  Col.  Charles  E.  Ellet  to  prepare  the  ram  steam- 
army  was  encamped.  As  the  canal  cut  the  er  Queen  of  the  West  for  running  down  below 
peninsula  at  right  angles,  the  troops  were  en-  the  batteries.  This  steamer  was  a  woodt^n 
camped  west  of  it  and  behind  this  embank-  freight  vessel,  strengthened  so  as  to  carry  a 
mcnt.  On  the  8th  of  March,  when  the  enter-  prow  of  iron.  To  protect  her  machinery  from 
prise  promised  success  within  a  short  time,  the  injury  by  the  shot  and  shells  of  the  batteries  at 
dam  across  the  mouth  of  the  canal  gave  way,  Vicksburg,  three  hundred  bales  of  cotton  were 
owing  to  a  rapid  rise  of  the  river  and  the  great  placed  about  it,  and  her  steering  wheel  was  re- 
pressure  of  the  water.  When  it  broke  there  moved  and  plaeed  behind  the  bulwarks  of  her 
was  a  difference  of  eight  feet  between  the  hot-  bow.  Iler  armament  consisted  of  a  large  GO- 
tom  of  the  canal  and  the  surface  of  the  water  pounder  rifled  Parrott  gun  on  her  main  deck 
in  the  river.  The  violence  of  the  torrent  as  it  as  a  bow  gun,  one  20-pounder,  and  three  12- 
rushed  through  swept  away  all  the  implements  pounder  brass  howitzers  on  her  gun  deck.  Ee- 
of  labor,  and  the  canal  was  full  in  a  few  min-  sides  these  she  had  fifty  or  sixty  rif  es,  c&r- 
utes.  The  embankment  had  nt^t  been  com-  bines,  cutlasses,  pistols,  &c.  Her  crew  consist* 
pleted,  and  the  water  soon  began  to  pour  over,  ed  of  a  first,  second,  and  third  master,  two 
A  spectator  thus  describes  the  scene :  "  Some  pilots,  three  engineers,  blacksmiths,  carpec- 
regiments  that  were  in  exposed  positions  had  ters,  and  deck  hands ;  also  a  squad  of  twentv- 
to  gather  up  tents  and  camp  equipage  in  hot  six  soldiers.  It  was  planned  that  she  should 
haste  and  confusion  and  run  for  the  levee,  start  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
Several  companies  on  the  lower  side  of  the  of  February.  At  the  appointed  time  the 
peninsula  were  cut  off  and  had  to  be  ferried  to  steamer  was  under  way,  hut  her  steering  ap- 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  The  embankment  paratus  in  its  new  position  controlled  Ler 
of  the  Vicksburg  and  Shreveport  railroad,  movements  so  poorly  that  it  was  necessary  to 
which  cut  the  peninsula  longitudinally,  pre-  replace  it  in  its  original  position.  This  was 
vented  the  water  from  flooding  the  northwest  important,  as  the  destruction  of  the  City  of 
quarter.  But  that  was  considered  insecure ;  Vicksburg  would  depend  in  part  upon  the  ac- 
the  troops  were  all  ordered  to  move  their  quar-  curacy  of  the  blow  of  the  Queen  of  the  Wt&t. 
ters  to  the  levee."  The  detention  which  ensued  prevented  her 

Some  delay  was  caused  by  the  efforts  to  re-  from  passing  round  the  point  of  the  peniDsula 

pair  the  damages,  but  it  soon  became  manifest  into  view  from  the  Confederate  batteries  ULlil 

that,  with  the  existing  high  stage  of  the  water,  sunrise,  when  she  was  instantly  greeted  by  a 

some  other  plan  would  have  to  be  adopted  to  shell  that  passed  between  her  smoke  cllimnlT^ 

get  below  Vicksburg  with  the  transports.  and  struck  the  water  about  three    hundrt'd 

At  the  commencement  of  the  work  on  the  ca-  yards  behind  her.  After  the  sound  of  the  !>.•: 
nal.  Gen.  Grant,  having  more  troops  than  could  shot  broke  the  stillness  of  the  morninp,  tbe 
be  employed  at  Young's  Point  to  advantage,  Confederate  artillerists  sprang  to  their  piece?, 
caused  a  channel  to  be  cut  from  the  Mississippi  and  a  hundred  guns  were  fired  with  a  won- 
into  Lake  Providence  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis-  derful  celerity.  Only  three  or  four  shots  had 
sissippi,  and  another  into  Coldwater  river  by  struck  her  before  she  reached  the  front  of  the 
the  way  of  the  Yazoo  Pass,  on  the  east  side  of  city.  The  first  object  now  to  he  accompli^Lcd 
the  Mississippi.  From  tlio  former  of  these  was  the  destruction  of  the  steamer  City  of 
routes  no  great  expectations  were  entertained  Vicksburg,  which  was  made  fast  to  the  bank 
by  Gen.  Grant.  lie  thought  possible,  however,  about  the  centre  of  the  bond  of  the  river,  where 
that  a  route  might  be  opened  there  through  the  current  ran  very  rapidly.  To  strike  an  un- 
which  transports  might  pass  into  the  Mississip-  erring  blow  it  was  necessary  for  the  Qi:een  of 
pi,  and  enable  him  to  cooperate  with  Gen.  the  AV est  .to  round  to  amid  the  storm  of  bJili^ 
Banks  below.  By  the  Yazoo  Pass  ho  ex])ected  and  shells,  and  move  directly  across  the  river 
to  got  into  the  Yazoo  by  way  of  the  Coldwater  against  her  victim.  As  she  approached  the 
and  Tallahatchie  rivers,  with  some  light  pun-  steamboat  and  the  city,  the  enemy,  thinkin.;: 
boats  and  a  few  troops,  and  destroy  some  Con-  that  she  had  been  disabled,  and  that  her  coni- 
federato  transports  in  that  stream  and  some  mander  had  concluded  to  surrender,  raised  en- 
gunboats  on  the  stocks.  With  such  views  the  thusiastic  cheers,  which  ceased  ns  the  ram 
work  on  these  channels  was  ■commenced.  struck  the  steamer.     The  wide  guards  of  the 

W^hile  these  operations  Were  pushed  forward,  Vicksburg,  overlapping  the  dock  of  tl.o  Queen, 

other  measures  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  even  to  the  barricade  of  cotton  bales,  received 

were  also  taken.     A  steamer  called  the  **  City  the  force  of  the  blow  and  prevented  the  prow 

of  Vicksburg "  was  daily  noticed  lying  under  of  the  ram  from  reaching  her  hull.     At  the 

the  batteries  of  the  city,  and  it  was  known  that  same  tune  the  current  caught  the  stern  of  tlie 

farther  down  the  river  there  was  a  number  of  Queen  and  swung  her  round  side  by  side  with 

transports  rendering  great  service  to  the  Con-  the  Vicksburg.     1'his  action  of  the  current  had 

federate  authorities  by  bringing   8up])lies  to  been  anticipated  by  Col.  Ellet,  and  the  star- 

their  troops  at  Vicksburg  and  at  Port  Hudson,  board  bow  gun  had  been  loaded  with  inceudi- 

another  strong  position  below.    A  movement  ary  shells.     It  was  now  fired  into  the  Vicks- 

was  planned  to  destroy  these  means  of  trans-  burg.    At  the  same  time  the  shells  from  the 

portation.      Orders  were  therefore .  given  to  batteries  had  set  on  fire  the  cotton  on  the 
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Qaeen,  and  it  was  evident  that  to  repeat  the  place  had  escaped.    Returning  do\ni  the  river 

hhw  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  steamer,  near  dark,   the  steamer  was  fired  on  at  the 

Tho  effort  was  then  made  to  turn  her  head  out  point  where  the  wagons  had  been  captured, 

toward  the  stream,  which,  owing  to  the  action  and  the  first  master  mortally  wonnded.    A  land- 

of  the  wind  and  current,  was,  after  some  delay,  ing  was  not  made,  but  the  steamer  returned  to 

accomplished.    She  then  proceeded  down  the  the  anchorage  of  the  previous  night.    On  the 

stream  with  all  hands  at  work  to  extinguish  next  morning  Col.  Ellet,  having  been  informed 

the  fire.    Meantime  the  discharge  from  the  of  the  parties  who  fired  on  the  boat,  returned 

batteries  became  quick  and  incessant,  and  she  and  destroyed  tlie  dwellings,  mills,  and  negro 

DOTT  received  most  of  the  dozen  shots  which  quarters  on  six  sugar  plantations  above  the 

Iiit  her  from  the  artillery  and  the  sharpshoot-  mouth  of  the  Atchafolaya.    During  the  after- 

er3  on  tho  shore.     No  material  injury,  howev-  noon  the  steamers  entered  the  Red  river,  and 

( r,  was  done,  and  she  anchored  below  the  out-  moved  up  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  at 

let  of  the  canal  until  one  o'clock  p.  n.,  when  she  dark,  where  they  anchored  for  the  night.    The 

proceeded  down  the  river.  Black  river,  formed   by  the  junction  of  the 

On  this  expedition,  down  the  river,  her  of-  Washita  and  Tensas  rivers,  flows  south  and 

filers  captured,   below  Natchez,   and  burned  empties  into  the  Red  river,  a  short  distance 

three  small  steamers,  the  Moro,  Berwick  Bay,  above  thejnouth  of  the  Atchafalaya.    At  day- 

and  A.  W.  Baker ;  one  of  them  was  laden  with  light  on  the  next  morning  they  were  under 

pork,  and  another  with  molasses  and  sugar.- She  way  up    the  river.    About  ten  o'clock,   the 

ran  iifteen  miles  np  the  Red  river,  and  returned  Era,  No.  6,  a  steamer  of  one  hundred  tons,  was 

on  the  fifth  for  a  supply  of  coal.    During  the  discovered  approaching.    At  tho  same  time 

ni^ht  a  fiatboat  loaded  with  coal  was  oast  loose  she  discovered  the  Queen,  and  attenipted  to 

iu  the  stream,  and  passing  the  batteries  safely,  turn  for  the  purpose  of  escaping,  wlien  a  shot 

]]oated  down  to  the  steamer.  from  the  former  demolished  her  wheelliouse, 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  February,  this  and  her  officers  surrendered.    Fourteen  Texan 

steamer  started  on  another  expedition  down  soldiers  and  a  number  of  citizens  were  found 

the  Mississippi.      The  first  object  of  the  ex-  on  board.    Tho  former  were  paroled  and  tho 

pedition  was  to  capture  Confederate  steamers,  latter  dismissed,  except  a  quartermaster,  hav- 

It  was  also  proposed  to  run  up  the  Big  Black  ing  $28,000  in  Confederate  funds,  and  two 

rirer,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  at  lieutenants.    The  boat  was  loaded  with  4,500 

Grand  Gulf,  to  visit  tho  Atchafalaya,  and  per-  bushels  of  com  in  the  ear,  destined  for  tho 

haps  the  Red  river,  and,  if  practicable,  to  pass  Confederate  forces  at  Little  Rock.     Nothing 

the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  and  effect  ajuno-  further  of  importance  was  discovered  during 

tlon  with  the  fleet  below  under  Com.  Farragut.  tho  passage  of  the  next  twenty  miles  up  tho 

A  tender  was  provided  for  the  Queen  of  the  river.    In  fact  the  stream  is  so  crooked  in 

Ve>t  in  the  steamer  De  Soto,  a  small  ferry  some  parts,  that  a  distance  of  two  miles  across 

boat  once  running  between  De  Soto,  the  ter-  the  land  would  strike  a  point  to  reach  which  a 

mination  of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  steamer  would  be  obliged  to  go  twenty  miles. 

Teia.s  railroad,  across  to  Vicksburg.    The  bat-  Thus  information  was  easily  sent  of  the  ap- 

teries  at  Warrcnton,  eight  miles  below,  were  proach  of  hostile  vessels.    Some  twenty  miles 

pass3d  without  molestation.    At  Taylor's  Point,  farther   up  was  located  Fort  Taylor,  a  post 

ahove  Xatchez,  at  the  plantation  once  owned  which  was  supposed  to  be  manned  by  about  one 

the  late  President  Taylor,  a  short  stop  was  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  two  or  direo  guns, 

made.    It  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  friendly  It  was  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, . 

('Wners.  Natchez  was  next  passed,  and  on  Wed-  just  above  a  bend  which  its  guns  commanded, 

nc-sday  evening  the  steamer  reached  the  mouth  that  was  made  by  an  abrupt  turn  of  tlio  river 

of  Old  river,  into  which  Red  river  runs.    This  to  tho  north.    From  the  point  opposite  this 

was  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  before  the  bend  a  long  bar  projected,  on  which  tlie  water 

eat-off  was  formed.    The  Red  river  extends  is  shallow,  and  it  is  necessary  to  "hug"  tho 

from  the  northern  side  of  Old  river,  first  north-  south  shore  to  avoid  being  driven  on  the  bar  by 

westerly,   and  then   nearly  west,  across  the  a  strong  eddy. 

^tate  of  Louisiana,  into  Texas.     At  high  water  The  Era  had  been  left  with  tho  throe  pris- 

\tU  navigable  to  Paris,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  oners  under  a  guard  about  twenty  miles  below. 

uiks  from  New  Orleans.  It  was  about  nightfall  as  the  Queen  approached 

Pa.«ing  the  night  at  anchor  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  bend  of  tho  river,  with  tlie  De  Soto  a  con- 

OM  river,  on  the  next  morning,  the  12th,  leav-  siderable  distance  astern.    The  pilot  of  the 

in 7  the  De  Soto  as  a  guard  near  the  mouth  of  captured  Era  had  been  forced  to  assist  at  the 

^»ld  river,  the  Queen  of  the  West  entered  the  wheel,  owing  to  the  intricacies  of  tho  channel. 

At^^jafalaya,  which  fiows  north  and  empties  Upon  turning  the  point,  the  Queen  struck  up- 

Jnto  Red  river  just  above  its  junction  with  on  the  bar  and  became  fast  aground  in  a  posi- 

''1(1  river.      A  train  of  eleven  army  wagons  tion  in  which  none  of  her  guns  were  effective. 

«afi  captured  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  and  The  gnns  of  the  fort  immediately  opened  upon 

«  S^mmes^'s  port,  ten  miles  farther  up,  seventy  her  with  fearful  accuracy  and  rapidity.    Tho 

tVe  barrels  of  beef  and  a  mail  with  despatches  shot  and  shell  struck  all  about  her.    The  lever 

^'as  taken,  but  a  Confederate  steamer  at  that  of  the  engine  was  shot  away,  the  escape  pipe 
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broken,  and  the  immediate  roar  of  steam  that  two  inches  thick,  having  bevelled  sticks  laid 

enveloped  the  vessel  showed  that  her  steam  ontside  the  hall  (proper),  and  /ill  of  oak.    Ont- 

chest  had  been  penetrated.    Every  thought  of  side  of  this  was  three-inch  thick  plate  iron. 

saving  the  steamer  was  given  up,  and  the  ezer-  Her  clamps  and  keelsons  were  as  heavy  as  the 

tions  of  all  were  made  to  save  themselves,  largest  ships.   Her  deck  was  eight  inches  solid, 

Many  threw  bales  of  cotton  overboard  and  float-  with  one-inch  iron  plate,  all  well  bolted.    Her 

ed  on  them  down  to  the  De  Soto  a  mile  below,  casemate  stood  at  an  incline  of  i^  degrees, 

among  whom  was  Col.  Ellet.    The  fort  seeing  and  was  covered  with  three-inch  iron,  as  were 

there  was  no  reply  to  their  gnns,  and  conceiv-  also  her  ports.    She  had  a  heavy  grating  on 

ing  from  the  rush  of  steam  that  something  had  top  of  the  casemate  that  no  shell  coold  pene- 

happened,  slackened  their  fire  and  sent  boats  trate,  and  every  scuttle  and  hatch  was  cquollr 

to  reconnoitre.     By  this  force  the  remainder  well  covered.    She  was  ironed  all  round,  ex- 

of  the  crew  were  captured,  and  the  boat  made  cept  some  temporary  rooms  on  deck,  and,  be- 

a  prize.  sides  the  amount  of  wood  and  iron  alread/ 

Meanwhile  the  De  Soto  approached  as  near  stated,  had  coal  bunkers  seven  feet  thick  along- 
the  point  as  was  safe,  and  picked  up  those  who  side  of  her  boilers,  the  entire  machinery  hem^ 
were  floating,  and  sent  a  boat  for  the  crew,  in  the  hold.  She  had  seven  engines — two  for 
which  was  almost  captured  by  the  eaemy,  who  working  her  side  wheels,  two  for  her  propellers, 
had  already  reached  the  Queen.  Finding  that  two  for  her  capstans,  and  one  for  enpplving 
soldiers  were  collecting  on  the  shore,  the  De  water  and  working  the  bilge  and  fire  pumps. 
Soto  was  turned  and  slowly  floated  down  the  She  had  five  large  five-flnea  boilers,  and  made 
stream.  Three  miles  below  she  ran  aground  abundance  of  steam.  Her  forward  casemate  had 
and  unshipped  her  rudder,  and  for  the  next  fif-  two  11-inch  Dahlgren  gnns,  and  her  aft«r  case- 
teen  miles  and  during  three  hours  she  was  un-  mate  two  9-inch.  Her  forward  casemate  ttos 
manageable,  and  moved  with  the  current.  As  pierced  for  two  guns  in  front,  one  on  each  eide, 
she  reached  the  Era  at  eleven  o'clock,  a  second  and  two  aft,  so  that  she  could  fire  two  gucs 
rudder  was  unshipped,  and  she  became  unman-  forward,  one  on  each  side,  and  four  at  an  angle 
ageable  again,  when  Col.  Ellet  ordered  her  to  sideways  and  astern.  She  hod  also  hose  for 
be  blown  up.  throwing  scalding  water  from  the  boilers,  that 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night  before  would  reach  from  stem  to  stem,  and  there  was 

the  Era  was  under  way.     It  was  known  to  communication  from  the  casemates  to  all  parts 

Col.  Ellet  that  the  swift  gunboat  Webb  was  at  of  the  vessel  without  the  least  exposure.    The 

Alexandria,  about  sixty  miles  up  the  river,  and  pilot  house  was  also  thoroughly  ironclad,  and 

he  was  confident  that  pursuit  would  be  made  instant  communication  could  be  had  with  the 

after  him  by  her.    All  hands  were  set  to  work  gunners  and  engineers,  enabling  the  pilot  to 

to  tbrow  overboard  the  corn  with  which  the  place  the  vessel  in  just  such  position  as  m'frht 

Era  was  laden,  and  amid  fog,  thunder,  light-  be  required  for  effective  action.     She  left  her 

ning  and  rain,  she  worried  her  way  out  of  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  about 

Red  river  into  the  Mississippi  by  morning.    All  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  February  13th,  to 

that  day,  which  was  Sunday,  with  no  fuel  but  run  below  the  batteries  at.  Vicksburg.     The 

some  of  the  corn  with  which  she  had  been  night  was  hazy  and  cloudy,  and  thus  exceed- 

laden,  and  cypress  found  on  the  banks  too  ingly  dark.   After  passing  entirely  through  the 

wet  to  make  steam  enough  to  give  her  head-  fleet,  ond  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  upper 

way,  the  fleeing  steamer  attempted  to  get  up  end  of  the  canal,  she  shut  oflT  steam  entirely, 

the  river.    She  had  made  scarcely  forty  mile^  and  suflTered  the  current  to  bear  her  along.  Its 

in  twenty-four  hours.    At  Union  Point  she  was  rate  was  about  four  miles  an  hour.     In  perfect 

run  aground  and  detained  three  hours  in  get-  obscurity  she  rounded  the  point,  and  drifted 

ting  off.    After  passing  Ellis's  Cliffs,  the  black  fairly  beneath  the  formidable  batteries.    The 

chimney  of  a  passing  steamer  was  discovered  tide  bore  her  down  directly  toward  the  levee 

over  the  fog  which  enveloped  her  hull.    The  of  the  city.    Lights  were  everywhere  numer- 

black  smoke  from  her  chimney  showed  that  she  ous,  and  the  voices  of  citizens  and  soldiers 

burned  coal,  and  that  it  was  a  Federal  steamer,  sounded  as  if  they  were  close  alongside.    Still 

It  was  the  Indianola,  and  all  fear  of  the  Webb  the  black  and  noiseless  mass  drifted  along,  iil- 

was  over.    Scarcely  was  the  Era  well  along-  most  rubbing  the  bank,  yet  undiscovered.   The 

side  of  the  Indianola  and  the  fog  had  lifted  a  whole  levee  was  patrolled  by  sentinels,  and  at 

little,  when  the  Webb  hove  in  sight.    A  brief  one  spot  a  camp  fire  was  dimly  burning.    As 

pursuit  of  her  was  made  by  the  two  boats,  the  drifting  vessel  approached  this  point,  a 

without  success.    The  Era  was  then  furnished  soldier  stooping  down  gathered  some  fa^rsrots 

with  supplies,  and  sent  up  to  Admiral  Porter,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire.    A  bright  blaze 

The  Indianola,  which  came  so  fortunately  to  flashed  up  for  a  moment,  exposing  everytlnng 

the  rescue  of  Col.  Ellet,  was  one  of  the  finest  within  its  sphere.    The  Indianola  was  seen  br 

of  the  ironclad  gunboats  of  the  squadron :  she  a  soldier,  who  discharged  his  musket  at  her. 

was  now,  and  was  174  feet  Inng,  60  feet  beam,  At  that  discharge  the  soldiers  everywhere  along 

10  feet  from  the  top  of  her  deck  to  the  bottom  the  bluff"  sprang  to  arms.     A  battery  near  the 

of  her  keel,  or  8  feet  4  incl^^s  in  the  clear.     Her  centre  of  the  city  fired  a  gun,  rockets  were  sent 

sides  (of  wood)  for  five  feet  down  were  thirty-  off",  soldiers  on  the  bank  discharged  their  mus- 
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):et3  into  the  darkness^  and  indications  of  ex-  issued  an  order  to  bam  her  up.  This  order 
cit^ment  were  manifest  everywhere.  The  boat  was  sent  down  by  a  courier  to  the  officer  in 
hid  been  discoyered  running  the  blockade,  but  charge  of  the  boat.  A  few  hours  later,  and 
no  one  knew  where  she  was.  Five  minutes  another  order  was  sent  down  countermanding 
passed  afber  the  first  gun  was  fired,  and  another  the  first,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the 
had  not  followed.  At  last  it  became  necessary  monstrous  craft  was  nothins  else  than  a  coal- 
to  start  the  wheels  in  order  to  get  steerage  wi^  boat.  But  before  it  reached  the  Indianola  she 
on  the  steamer.  The  noise  of  the  steam  drew  had  been  blown  to  atoms :  not  even  a  gun  was 
forth  a  second  and  third  gun,  and  a  discharge  saved. 

of  mask etrj,  and  again  all  was  still.    The  boat  Meanwhile,  the  work  of  cutting  channels 

drifted  on  a  few  moments  in  silence,  when  the  from  the  Mississippi  to  Providence  Lake,  on 

steam  was  again  let  on,  and  she  dashed  down  the  west  side,  and  to  Moon  Lake,  on  the  east 

the  river,  regardless  of  any  noise  that  might  be  side,  was  progressing  rapidly. 

made.    Batterj  after  battery  now  opened  upon  Lake  Providence  is  a  few  miles  south  of  the 

her  Qtttil  twenty  shots  were  fired,  and  she  had  boundary  line  between  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 

passed  uuinjured  beyond  their  reach.      The  ana.    It  is  situated  in  Carroll  parish,  Louisiana, 

steamer  was  nnder  the  command  of  Lieut.-  about  one  mile  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Com.  Brown,  and  continued  on  down  the  river,  and  about  seventy-five  miles  above  Vicksburg. 

QDtil  she  met  the  Era  as  above  stated.    After  It  is  about  aiz  miles  in  length.    Two  streams 

pursalag  the  Webb,  in  vain,  as  far  as  the  month  flow  out  of  the  lake  to  the  south.  Moon  bayou 

of  Bed  river,  the  Indianola  proceeded  up  that  and  Tensas  river.     The  former,  after  running 

stream  in  search  of  Confederate  transports,  and  about  a  hundred  miles,  unites  with  the  latter.- 

kept  ap  a  watch  off  the  mouth  of  the  Atcha-  The  two  continue  south,  and  unite  with  the 

fdkj&  ri  ver.    Here  her  commander  learned  that  Washita,  and  are  ciolled  after  the  junction  Black 

the  Queen  of  the  West  had  been  repaired  and  river,  which  empties  into  the  Ked  river,  as  is 

might  soon  be  down.    As  the  narrowness  of  staled  on  a  preceding  page.    By  cutting  a  chan- 

the  Red  river  made  it  difficult  to  manaauvre  a  nel  from  the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Providence, 

lung  boat  like  the  Indianola,  while  the  Queen  Gen.  Grant  thought  a  communic.ition  might 

was  much   shorter,  Commander  Brown  de-  be  had  through  tliat  kke  down  the  Tensas 

termined  to  retnrn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  and   Black   into  the  Red  river,  and  thence 

Black  river,  knd  attempt  to  pass  up  that  ^stream,  through  the  Atchafalaya,  with  Gen.  Banks  at 

and  reach  if  possible  the  bridge  of  the  Yicks>  New  Orleans.  This  route  avoided  the  batteries 

burg  and  Jackson  railroad.    This  had  been  one  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.    The  canal  to 

of  the  objects  for  which  the  steamers  had  run  the  lake  was  finished  so  as  to  let  in  the  water 

the  blockade.     The  Big  Black  river  empties  on  the  16th  of  March.  The  flood  was  so  great  as 

into  the  Mississippi  at  Grand  Gulf,  forty  miles  to  inundate  a  large  district  of  country,  some  of 

below  Vicksburg.  It  rises  in  the  northern  part  which  was  fine  land  for  growing  cotton.  Some 

of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  flows  south-  boats  passed  into  Lake  Providence,  but  the  un- 

westerly,  passing  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  certainty  of  the  channel  of  the  Tensas  river, 

Vicksburg.  and  the  interest  which  was  now  excited  by  the 

On  Tu^daj  morning,  Feb.  2ith,  the  India-  Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  together  with  the  un- 

nok  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black,  and  important  results  to  be  anticipated  by  remov- 

ia  the  afternoon  made  preparations  to  move  up  ing  a  large  force  to  the  Red  river  or  below, 

the  river,  when  two  steamers  were  descried  caused  a  diversion  from  this  route  to  others 

approaching.     These  proved  to  be  the  Con-  presenting  more  certain  prospects  of  success 

federate  gunboat  Webb  and  the  Queen  of  the  against  Vicksburg. 

West.  The  Webb  was  a  powerful  boat  and  one  •  Eight  miles  below  Helena,  in  Arkansas,  and 
of  the  swiftest  on  the  river.  They  immediately  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  a  little  lake, 
attacked  the  Indianola,  and,  chiefly  by  striking  known  as  Moon  Lake.  The  passage  from  the 
her  with  their  rams,  so  shattered  her  as  to  en-  Mississippi  across  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the 
danger  her  sinking,  when  she  was  surrendered  Yazoo  Pass  is  about  eight  miles ;  thence  through 
and  immediately  run  ashore.  the  Pass  proper  to  the  Coldwater  river,  twelve 
A  few  days  afterward  a  fiatboat  was  fitted  miles.  The  Coldwater,  a  narrow  stream,  runs 
ap  by  Admiral  Porter  to  appear  like  a  gun-  south,*  empties  into  the  Tallahatchie,  which  con- 
boat,  and  set  adrift  in  the  river  without  a  pilot  tinaes  to  fiow  south,  and  unites  with  the  Yol- 
07  crew.  Aa  it  passed  the  batteries  at  Vicks-  lobusha,  forming  the  Yazoo  river,  which  emp- 
har^^  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  formidable  ram,  ties  into  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above 
and  they  fired  fiercely.  It  escaped  uninjured  Vicksburg.  By  opening  a  wider  channel  from 
hovirever,  and  floated  on  down  the  river.  Infer-  the  Mississippi  into  Moon  Lake,  it  was  the 
m&tioQ  of  its  approach  was  sent  to  the  Queen  opinion  that  the  inner  streams  would  be  ren- 
of  the  West,  lying  nnder  the  batteries  at  War-  dered  more  easily  navigable,  in  consequence 
reaton,  eight  miles  below  Vicksburg,  and  she  of  an  increase  of  water,  so  that  some  smaller 
immediately  fled  down  stream.  The  Indianola  gunboats  and  a  few  troops  could  destroy  the 
Was  undergoing  repairs  near  where  she  was  enemy^s  transports  in  the  Yazoo,  and  their 
taken,  and  the  authorities  at  Vicksburg,  think-  gunboats  which  were  building.  In  ordinary 
ing  that  she  would  be  recaptured  by  Uie  ram,  stages  of  water,  steamboats  could  ascend  the 
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Yazoo  and  Tallahatchie  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ooldwater.  The  re^on  of  country  through 
which  these  streams  tiow,  especially  the  Yazoo, 
is  very  fertile,  producing  a  large  quantity  of 
cotton,  and  furnishing  considerable  supplies  to 
the  rebel  array  at  Vicksburg. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  two  of  the  largest 
and  heaviest  ironclad  gunboats,  one  ram,  s\x 
light-draft  gunboats,  three  barges  laden  with 
coal,  three  steam  tenders,  and  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen transports.  The  passage  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  mouth  of  the  Pass,  after  the  im- 
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provemont  made  upon  it,  was  not  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  March  it  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Pass.  The 
tortuous  stream  was  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
in  some  parts  less.  On  its  banks  were  cypress, 
sycamore,  and  gigantic  cottonwood  trees,  whose 
branches  formed  a  perfect  arch  over  the  stream. 
At  the  upper  end  tlie  current  rushed  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  channel,  and  lower  down 
were  strips  of  bottom  land,  which  were  over- 
flowed, and  gave  to  it  greater  width,  and,  con- 
sequently,  less  rapidity.    In  the  narrow  and 


crooked  passage  it  was  necessary  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  current  by  the  back  revolution  of 
the  wheels  of  the  boats,  and  by  lines  fastened 
from  tree  to  tree  as  they  moved  along.  Three 
days  were  thus  passed  in  making  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles,  and  reaching  the  Cold- 
water.  Smokestacks  were  swept  away,  and 
much  of  the  light  upper  works  of  several  of  the 
boats.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  Pai-s  aiun 
from  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  who  would  clo^e 
one  end  while  the  Federal  force  was  oix^dIl;' 
the  other.  In  this  manner  time  was  gained  t) 
prepare  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  expedition 
by  fortifying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tallahatchie. 

On  the  2d  of  April  the  expedition  proceeded 
down  the  Coldwater.  This  stream  was  a  little 
wider  than  the  Pass,  so  that  the  branches  of 
the  trees  seldom  met  over  head,  but  its  current 
was  more  sluggish,  and  its  channel  equally 
tortuous.  Two  mortar  boats  now  joined  the 
expedition,  adding  their  force  to  the  heavy  guns 
on  the  other  boats.  As  it  advanced  it  was  fur- 
ther reenforced,  until  it  consisted  of  eighteen 
transports,  five  small  gunboats,  and  two  of  a 
large  size,  the  Chillicothe  and  the  De  Kalb. 
The  advance  consisted  of  one  division  of  Gtn. 
McClcrnand's  corps,  which  had  been  stationed 
at  Helena,  under  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  L  F. 
Ross,  and  the  12th  and  17th  Missouri  regiment^ 
from  Gen.  Sherman's  corps,  as  sharpsliootcrs. 
on  the  gunboats.  The  mouth  of  the  Coldwater 
was  reached  with  only  some  damage  to  the 
light  work,  wheels,  and  rudders  of  the  trans- 
ports. 

Proceeding  down  the  Tallahatchie,  the  qi]^- 
dition  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  Greenwood  on 
the  11th.  Greenwood  is  a  small  village  on  tl  e 
Yazoo  river,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  H 
lahatchie  with  the  Yallobusha,  forming  the  Ya- 
zoo. Just  below  the  position  of  the  Federal  traE>- 
ports,  the  Tallahatchie  turns  to  the  eastward. 
Lending  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  resumt? 
its  southerly  course  at  a  point  nearly  south  of 
that  where  the  transports  were.  The  base  of 
the  peninsula  formed  by  this  bend,  being  tie 
narrowest  part,  and  nearly  a  mile  across,  w.^> 
occupied  by  a  Confederate  fortification.  It 
consisted  of  a  single  line  of  breastworks  fa«  ir? 
westerly,  and  composed  of  cotton  bales  and 
earth,  and  flanked  on  the  right  by  a  batrcry 
of  three  heavy  guns  fronting  the  river.  Othir 
field  pieces  were  in  position  on  the  works.  On 
the  right  fiank  of  the  line,  a  defence  or  raft  of 
logs  had  been  constructed,  to  serve  as  a  block- 
ade of  the  river.  Directly  in  front  of  the  breast- 
works was  a  deep  slough,  extending  across  ih« 
peninsula,  and  admirably  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  ditch.  The  slough  was  close  to  the  b.i^ 
of  the  works  at  the  upper  end,  but  gradunl].^ 
receded  from  them  at  the  lower,  where  it  was 
several  hundred  yards  distant.  Beyond  tht 
slough  there  was  an  almost  impenetrable  cane- 
brake,  backed  by  an  extensive  forest.  Belo\« 
this  fortification  on  the  river,  and  in  the  arc  of 
the  bend,  the  Yallobusha  flows  in  from  tlii 
northeast,  and  forms  its  junction  with  the  Tal 
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lahatcliio.     The  village  of  Greenwood  is  upon  to  nin  down  and  land  troops  immediately  on 

the  Yazoo,  four  miles  below.  The  object  of  the  the  fort  itself.    But  all  attempts  to  alienee  the 

fortification  at  this  location  was  not  only  to  stop  fort  by  the  gunboats  proved  unsuccessful,  and 

the  fleet  from  passing  below,  but  also  to  prevent  the  guns  of  the  battery  were  withdrawn,  and 

its  passing  np  the  Yallobusha  river,  on  which  the  expedition  put  on  the  defensive.    After  a 

a  namber  of  the  enemy's  steamers  had  sought  few  days  it  began  to  retire, 

rcfage,  and  on  the  bank  of  which  also  was  the  Meantime,  Gen.  Grant  had  been  led  to  be- 

important  town  of  Granada.  lieve,  as  the  navigation  proved  better  than 

The  Confederate  force  was  estimated  above  was  expected,  that  it  was  possible  to  make 

live  thoasand  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  this  the  routo  for  obtaining  a  foothold  on  higli 

Tilgbman,   who  surrendered  Fort  Henry,  in  land  above  Haines's  Bluff,  and  had  sent  for- 

Kcntacky.     On  the  morning  of  the  11th  a  re-  ward  a  division  of  Gen.  McPherson's  corps, 

connoissanco  was  made  by  the  gunboat  Chilli-  commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  J.  F.  Quimby,  and 

cothe,  Lieat.-Commander  Foster.  The  boat  ap-  had    ordered  some  small-class   steamers    for 

preached  within  a  short  distance  of  the  forti-  transporting  the  army.  The  seventeenth  corps, 

licatioD,  and  fired  several  shots,  and  was  hit  under  Gen.  McBherson,  was  also  directed  to  bo 

four  times  in  return  by  heavy  shot  from  rifle  in  readiness  to  move,  and  one  division  from 

pieces.  At  the  same  time  detachments  from  the  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  corps  each,  was 

iorty-sixth    and  Forty-seventh  Indiana  regi-  collected  near  the  Pass.    But  it  soon  became 

ments  were  sent  out  to  feel  the  Confederate  evident  that  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  of  the 

positiiu  on  the  land  side.    A  considerable  body  right  class,  could  not  bo  obtained  for  the  trans- 

of  the  enemy^s  skirmishers  were  encountered,  portation  of  more  than  one  division.    On  the 

who  were  driven  across  the  slough  and  into  the  23d  of  March,  therefore,  orders  were  given  to 

works,  when  the  detachments  were  withdrawn,  withdraw  all  the  forces  operating  in  that  direc- 

In  tlie  afternoon  the  Chillicothe  was  order-  tion,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  at  Milli- 

ed  to  engage  the  fortification.    After  she  had  ken^s  Bend. 

fired  seven  rounds,  a  64:-pound  shell  from  the  At  this  time  another  expedition  had  started 
enemy  passed  through  a  half-open  port,  strik-  under  Admiral  Porter,  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing upon  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  in  which  a  shell  ing  the  Yazoo  below  FortPemberton  andGreon- 
haJ  JQst  been  placed  preparatory  to  cutting  the  wood,  and  above  Haines's  Bluff.  Such  a  move- 
fuse.  Bjth  shells  exploded  at  once,  by  which  ment,  if  successful,  would  leave  Greenwood 
three  men  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  At  and  Fort  Pemberton  to  the  rear  of  the  Federal 
this  time  orders  were  received  to  withdraw  forces,  and  necessarily  cause  it  to  be  abandoned, 
from  the  engagement.  During  the  ensuing  At  the  same  time,  about  thirty  Confederate 
ni^ht  a  force  was  sent  to  throw  up  a  battery  steamers  could  be  captured  or  destroyed.  The 
facing  the  enemy's  works,  west  of  the  slough,  route  to  be  pursued  by  this  expedition  was 
and  in  the  edge  of  the  timber.  A  single  30-  up  the  Yazoo  river  to  Cypress  bayou,  which 
pound  Parrott  gun  was  mounted,  and  the  work  enters  that  river  at  a  point  opposite  the  land- 
concealed  by  brush  from  the  view  of  the  enemy,  ing  place  of  Gen.  Sherman's  troops  when  at- 
Subsequently  another  gun  was  mounted.  No  tacking  the  bluffs  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg, 
attack  was  made  on  the  12th,  in  consequence  thence  into  Steele's  bayou,  and  along  that 
of  the  absence  of  the  mortar  boats.  After  some  .watercourse,  and  through  Cypress  Lake,  to 
delay,  on  the  13th,  the  engagement  was  com-  Little  Black  Fork,  thence  into  Deer  creek. 
inenccdabottthalfpasttenA.  M.  by  thelandbat-  Following  this  stream  for  some  distance,  the 
teries.  The  gunboats  Chillicothe  and  De  Kalb  route  branches  off  along  Rolling  Fork  into  the 
soon  after  approached  and  opened  their  fire.  Big  Sunflower  river,  which  empties  into  the 
It  now  appeared  that  the  fortification  mounted*  Yazoo  above  Haines's  Bluff*, 
a  rifled  64-Parrott  and  three  24-Dahlgren8,  and  The  expedition  under  Admiral  Porter,  con- 
a  small  field  battery.  These  guns  were  pro-  sisted  of  the  gunboats  Pittsburg,  Louisville, 
t.^cted  by  a  parapet  composed  of  seven  tiers  of  Mound  City,  Cincinnati,  and  Carondelct,  with 
cotton  bales,  covered  on  the  outside  with  eight  a  number  of  small  transports.  Gen.  Grant 
fb  3t  of  earth.  The  contest  was  bravely  main-  stated  that  the  principal  obstacles  appeared  to 
tainei  for  some  time,  when  the  fire  of  the  en-  be  the  overhanging  trees,  and  ho  sent  forward 
emy  was  suspended,  but  no  disposition  to  sur-  a  pioneer  corps  for  their  removal.  Soon  after, 
render  was  shown.  The  gunboats  and  battery  Admiral  Porter  sent  back  for  a  cooperating  mil- 
kept  lip  the  fire,  but  without  any  success  in  re-  itary  force,  and  Gen.  Sherman  was  promptly 
ducing  the  works.  The  Chillicothe  was  struck  sent  with  one  division  of  his  corps.  The  num-  • 
thirty -four  times,  but  not  severely  iiyured.  The  ber  of  steamers  suitable  for  the  navigation  of 
DeKalb  suffered  more,  in  consequence  of  some  these  bayous  being  limited,  most  of  the  force  was 
9hot  penetrating  her  casemates,  by  which  one  sent  up  the  Mississippi  to  Eagle  Bend,  a  point 
man  was  killed  and  five  wounded.  where  the  river  runs  within  one  mile  of  Steele's 
The  impracticable  nature  of  the  approach  to  bayou,  thus  avoiding  an  important  part  of  the 
the  fort  by  foot  soldiers  on  the  west,  in  conse-  difficult  navigation.  The  cause  of  the  failure 
quence  of  the  overflow  or  slough,  rendered  it  of  this  expedition  is  thus  explained  by  Gen, 
necessary  that  the  gimboats  should  silence  the  Grant: 
guns  of  the  enemy,  and  enable  the  transports  *'  The  expedition  failed,  probably,  more  from 
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want  of  Imowledtre  as  to  what  would  be  re 
quired  to  open  this  route,  than  from  any  im-. 
practicability  in  tlie  navigHtl«o  of  the  etreama 
and  bayouB  tlirough  which  it  waa  proposed  to 
pass :  the  want  of  this  knowledge  led  the  expe- 
ditiim  on  until  diflicultiea  were  enconntcred, 
and  then  it  would  become  necessary  to  send 
back  to  Younp's  Point  for  the  means  of  remov- 
ing them.  This  gave  the  eneniy  time  to  move 
forces  to  effectually  checkmate  further  prog- 
ress, and  the  expedition  was  withdrawn  when 
within  a  few  liimdred  yards  of  free  and  open 
navigation  to  iho  Yazoo." 

In  oddition  to  these  several  routes,  another 
was  prospiccted  by  Capt.  F.  E.  Prime,  as  Ohiof 
Engineer,  and  Col.  G.  G.  Pride,  through, the 
bayous,  which  run  from  neor  Millikeu'B  Bond 
and  New  Carthage  on  the  south,  through 
Konndaway  bayou  into  the  Tensas  river.  This 
route  was  found  to  be  practicable,  and  work 
was  commenced  on  it.  Willi  the  aid  of  tbree 
dredge  boats,  it  proceeded  rapidly,  and  one 
small  steamer  and  a  number  of  barges  were 
taken  through  the  channel  thus  opened. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  however,  the 
river  commenced  falling  ao  rapidly  oa  to  ren- 


munioatioa  between  Milliken^s  Bend  and  Ken 
Carthage.  At  the  same  time  the  roads  b«' 
tween  them  became  dry  and  [mtsable,  sod 
thus  made  the  water  commouication  noDcces- 

Abont  this  time,  Admiral  Farragnt  had  sent 
to  Admiral  Porter  for  the  aasiatance  of  iron- 
olada  and  rams,  to  operate  against  a  fleet  of 
small,  but  dangerous  boats,  cruising  in  the  Red 
river.  The  large  vesoel  of  Admiral  Farragnt, 
the  Hartford,  near  Warrenton,  might  b«  use- 
less against  two  or  three  small  rams.  The 
rama  Switzerland,  under  Col.  Chas.  R.  Eltt, 
and  Lancaster,  under  Lient-Col.  John  A.  Ellet, 
were  ordered  to  go  down  the  river.  Everj 
precaution  was  taken  to  make  the  run  of  the 
batteries  as  quietly  aa  posaiblo,  but  it  itbj 
about  daylight  on  the  25th  of  March  when 
they  tamed  the  point  and  came  in  sight  of 
Vioksbnrg.  They  were  discovered  by  Ihe 
enemy,  and  the  Lancaster  waa  suak  before  tie 
had  renched  halfway.  All  of  her  crev  es- 
caped but  one  man,  who  waa  drowned.  T)ie 
.Switzerland  was  badly  cnt  up,  but  arrived 
below. 

The  object  of  Gen.  Grant  now  was  to  find 
a  roate  by  which  lie  could  place  his  tmy  viih 
its  supplies  below  Vickabnrg,  so  as  to  approach 
it  in  the  rear,  where  alone  it  was  supposed  lo 
bo  weak  and  assailable,  with  the  hope  of  bdc- 
ces9.     Ab  soon,  therefore,  aa  he  had  dircrt<il    i 
a  water  communication  to  be  opened  fruni  a    i 
point  on  the  Mississippi,  near  Uilliken's  fiend,    i 
to  New  Carthage,  he  determined  to  oocnpyth«    i 
latter  place.     It  was  the  first  point  below 
Viekaburgthat  Could  be  reached  by  land  at  Ik    ; 
rt,age  of  water  eiiatin);  at  that  time,  and  IIid    ! 
occupaney  of  which,  while  it  secured  e  peinl 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  would  also  protect  the    | 
mdu  line  of  commnuication  by  water.  M^or- 
Geu.   McClernand,   therefore,   with   the  tliir- 
teenth  anny  corps,  was,  on  the  29th  of  March,    i 
ordered    to    movo  to    New   Carthage.      Tk 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  corps  wore  to  follon',   | 
moving  no  foster  tlian  supplies  and  ammnni- 
tion  could  be  transported  to  tliem.    Tlie  move- 
ment waa  necessarily  slow,  in  consequence  of 
the  bod  state  of  the  roads.    As  the  advance 
reached  Smith's  Plantation,  two  miles  from 
New  Carthage,  it  was  found  that  tlie  leveo  of 
Bayou  Vidal  waa  broken  in  several  places ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  overflow  of  water,  Ncn- 
Carthoge  was  made-  an  island.    All  the  iKhitJ 
in  the  different  bayous  in  the  vicinity  were 
collected,    and    others    were    built,    but  the 
transportation  of  the  army   was  eiceedinglj 
tedious.    Another  rente  waa  therefore  found, 
by  making  a  further  march  of  twelve  miles 
around  Bayou  'Vidal,  to  a  point  called  Perkins's 
Plantation.    The  whole  distance  to  be  marched 
IVom  Milliken's  Bend  to  reach  water  commu- 
nication below  was  thirty-five  miles.     Over 
this  distance  it  waa  necessary  to  transport  hy 
wagons,  with  bad  roads,  the  supplies  of  ord- 
nance stores  and  provisions  with  which  to 
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eommence  the  oampaign  on  the  opposite  side  two  bright  sharp  lines  of  flame  flashed  through 

of  the  river.  the  darkness,  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  Vicka- 

At  the  same  time  that  the  occnpation  of  burg  batteries ;  and,  in  an  instant,  the  whole 

New  Carthage  was  ordered,  preparations  were  length  of  the  blafl^  was  ablaze  with  fire.    The 

m^e  for  running  transports  and  a  gunboat  fleet,  which  had  rounded  the  Point,  and  now 

fle«t  below  the  batteries  of  Yicksburg.    The  lay  squarely  before  the  city,  at  once  responded 

^anboats   selected    were   the    Benton,  Capt  by  opening  their  porta,  and  pouring  their  full 

Greer;  Lafayette,  Capt.  Henry  Walke;  Price,  broadside  of  twenty-five  heavy  guns,  charged 

Capt.  Wood  worth ;  Louisville,  Capt.  Owens ;  with  grape  and  shrapnel,  directly  against  the 

Carondelet,  Capt.  MoLeod  Murphy ;  Pittsburg,  city. 

Capt.  Wm.  Hoel ;  Tuscumbia,  Capt.  Shirk,  and  **  A  great  doud  of  smoke  rolled  heavily  over 
Moand  City.  All  of  these  boats  except  the  the  gunboats,  and  in  this  the  three  transports 
Price  were  ironclad.  Each  had  taken,  for  entered  and  made  their  *'  best  time '  down  the 
additional  protection,  baled  cotton,  hay,  rail-  river.  The  Forest  Queen,  which  was  in  the  ad« 
road  iron,  timber,  chains,  or  whatever  else  vance,  received  a  shot  in  the  hull  and  another 
mi^ht  be  suitable.  The  transports  which  were  through  the  steam  drum,  which  disabled  her 
selected  were  the  Forest  Queen,  Capt.  Dan.  instantly.  The  Henry  Clay,  that  came  next,  was 
Conway ;  Henry  Clay ;  and  Silver  Wave,  Capt.  stopped,  to  prevent  her  running  into  the  other. 
McMillan.  These  boats  took  a  quantity  of  and  at  the  same  moment  was  struck  by  a  shell 
supplies  for  the  army,  and  bales  of  cotton  and  that  set  her  cotton  on  fire.  The  crew,  demor- 
bay  weise  placed  around  the  most  important  alized  by  the  stoppage  and  terrified  by  the  tire, 
parts  of  their  machinery.  The  night  of  the  ran  aimlessly  around  for  a  few  moments,  then 
16th  of  April  was  fixed  for  the  expedition  to  launched  the  yawl,  sprang  into  it,  and  pulled 
start.  Everything  was  in  readiness  before  for  the  shore.  The  pilot,  finding  that  no  en- 
dark.  The  plan  decided  upon  was  that  the  gineers  obeyed  the  bells,  stayed  a  short  time un- 
iroaclads  should  pass  down  in  single  file,  with  til  the  fire  began  to  seethe  around  him,  when 
intervals  between  the  boats  of  a  few  hundred  he  seized  a  plank,  jumped  overboard,  and  w^as 
Tarda,  and  that  when  in  front  of  the  batteries  picked  up  by  a  gunboat.  The  Clay,  in  the 
they  should  engage  them  with  their  broadside  mean  time,  became  a  great  blazing  mass,  that 
guns,  and,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the  trans-  floated  down  the  river  until  it  disappeared  be- 
ports  should  endeavor  to  pass  unseen.  A  spec-  low  Warrenton.  Had  she  been  manned  by 
tator  of  the  exciting  scene  has  thus  described  men  of  nerve,  the  fire  would  have  been  extin« 
it :  guished  and  the  boat  carried  through  safely. 

'^  Lights  twinkled  busily  from  the  Yicksburg  The  fact  of  her  floating  so  far  shows  that  her 

hillsides  until  about  10   o'clock,  when  they  hull  was  uninjured.                                        • 

disappeared,  and  about  the  same  moment  song  **  The  !E*orest  Queen  was  taken  in  tow  by  a 

and  laughter  on  our  side  were  hushed,  as  a  gunboat,  and  towed  below  without  further 

shapeless  mass  of  what  looked  like  a  great  frag-  damage.    The  Silver  Wave  did  not  receive  a 

meat  of  darkness  was  discerned  floating  noise-  scratch. 

kalr  down  the  river.    It  was  the  Benton.    It  "  The  Yicksburg  batteries  were  passed  in 

passed  and  disappeared  in  the  night,  and  was  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.    Upon  reaching 

succeeded  by  another  bank  of  darkness,  the  La-  Warrenton  batteries,  the  gunboats  took  the  in- 

fajette,  with  the  Price  lashed  to  her  starboard  itiative  by  pouring  in  their  broadsides  on  the 

side.    And  thus  they  continued,   as  if  huge  instant  they  reached  position ;  and  so  continu- 

shadows  detached  themselves  from  the  dark-  ous  and  terrific  was  their  fire  that  the  enemy 

ness  above,  floated  across  the  vision,  and  dis-  scarcely  attempted  a  response.^' 

appeared  in  the  darkness  below.    Ten  of  these  No  one  on  board  either  of  the  transports  was 

noiseless  shapes  revealed  themselves  and  dis-  injured,  and  Gen.  Grant  immediately  ordered 

appeare  J.  six  more  to  be  prepared  in  like  manner  for  run- 

'^  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  passed.    People  ning  the  batteries.    Accordingly  the  Tigress, 

heard    nothing  save    their    own    suppressed  Anglo-Saxon,  Cheeseman,  Empire  City,  Hori- 

breathings ;  saw  nothing  save  a  long  low  bank  zona,  and  Moderator  left  Milliken^s  Bend  on 

nf  darkness,  which,  like  a  black  fog,  walled  the  the  night  of  the  22d  of  April,  and  five  of  them 

view  below,  and  joined  the  sky  and  river  in  the  got  by,  but  in  a  somewhat  damaged  condition, 

direction  of  Yicksburg.    And  oil  watched  this  The  Tigress  received  a  shot  in  her  hull  below 

gathering  of  darkness,  for  in  it  were  thunders  the  water  line,  and  sunk  on  the  Louisiana  shore, 

and  lightnings  and  volcanoes,  which  at  any  after  passing  the  last  of  the  batteries.    In  tow 

instant  might  light  up  the  night  with  fierce  ir-  of.  these  transports,  twelve  barges  loaded  with 

ruptions.  forage  were  sent,  one  half  of  which  got  through 

'*  So  long  a  time  passed  without  anything  in  a  condition  to  be  used.  The  transports  in- 
occurring  that  people  began  to  believe  the  en-  jured  in  running  the  blockade  were  repaired 
eniy  had  determined,  for  some  malevolent  pur-  by  order  of  Admiral  Porter,  and  in  a  very 
pose,  to  allow  the  fieet  to  pass  below  without  short  time  five  of  them  were  in  running  order, 
obstruction.  However,  this  supposition  was  and  the  remainder  in  a  condition  to  be  used  as 
hardly  broached  ere  it  was  contradicted  most  barges  in  the  movement  of  troops, 
emphatically.    At  just  a  quarter  before  eleven,  Aa  the  number  of  transports  below  Yicks- 

TOt-  III. — *        A 
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bnrg  was  limited,  Gen.  Grant  found  it  neees-  there  was  a  good  road  from  that  place  toPort 

sary  to  extend  his  line  of  movement  bj  land  to  Gibson.    Gen.  Grant  determined  to  make  the 

Hard  Times  in  Louisiana.    By  the  circuitous  landing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  at 

route  it  was  necessary  to  take,  the  distance  Bruinsburg.    Accordingly  the  troops  were  im- 

was  increased  to  seventy  miles  from  Milliken^s  mediately  ordered  to  land  at  Hard  Times,  and 

Bend.  march  across  to  the  point  below  Grand  Gulf, 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  thirteenth  corps  of  and  at  dark  the  gunboats  again  engaged  the 
the  army  had  reached  the  Mississippi,  and  the  batteries,  and  all  the  transports  were  run  by. 
seventeenth  was  well  on  the  way.  Gen.  Grant  They  received  but  two  or  three  shots  dariii;: 
then  embarked  so  much  of  the  thirteenth  as  the  passage,  and  these  caused  no  injury, 
could  be  got  on  board  the  transports  and  barges,  At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  t]:e 
and  moved  to  the  front  of  Grand  Gulf.  This  work  of  ferrying  the  troops  across  the  IVmU' 
was  a  strong  position  on  the  east  bank  of  the  sippi  was  commenced  botn  by  the  gunboais 
Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black  ana  the  transports.  The  thirteenth  corps,  as 
river.  The  plan  was  that  the  gunboats  under  soon  as  landed  and  supplied  with  three  dajs' 
Admiral  Porter's  command  should  silence  the  rations,  was  started  on  the  road  to  Port  Gibnu. 
fortifications,  and  under  cover  of  the  gunboats  The  seventeenth  corps  followed  as  rapidly  as 
the  troops  should  land  and  carry  the  place  by  it  could  be  taken  across  the  river.  Port  Gib- 
storm,  son  was  a  flourishing  village  on  Bayou  Pierre, 

At  eight  oVIock  in  the  morning  the  attack  28  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about  65  miles 

was  commenced  by  the  gunboats,  and  contin-  southwest  from  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mi^si9• 

ned  fiercely  for  more  than  five  hours.    The  sippi.    It  wa*  connected  with  Grand  Gulf  by 

following  is  the  despatch  of  Admiral  Porter  re-  a  railroad, 
specting  the  attack ;  About  two  oVlock  on  the  next  morning.  May 

Flag  Ship  Bextok.  below  Graxd  Gxtlf,  Miss.,  )  ^^.^  *^®  advance  of  the  enemy  was  met  eijrl.t 

ApHl 29th^  1862.    s  milcs  from  Brumsburgh,  on  the  road  to  iort 

Bon.  Oidfon  Wdlet,  Secretary  oftJie  Navy  :  Gibson.     They  were  forced  to  fall  back,  but  as 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  by  an  arrange-  it  was  dark,  were  not  pursued  far  untU  dav- 

ment  with  General  Grant,  I  attacked  the  batteries  at  ijg]^t.     Then  Gen.  McClernand  with  his  corps 
Grand  Gulf  this  mominir,  which  were  Tcry  formid-       °       j  r  i     •*!.•-  r  ..    ^*y        r  r>  _*  n\\ 

able.    After  a  fight  of  fi?i  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  pressed  forward  withm  four  miles  of  Port  Gib- 

we  silenced  the  Tower  batteries,  but  failed  to  silence  Bon.     Here  the  road  divided  in  opposite  direc- 

the  upper  one,  which  was  high,  strongly  built,  had  tions.     Both  branches,  however,  led  to  Port 

guns  of  very;  heavy  caliber,  and  the  vessels  were  un-  Gibson.     The  enemy  took  a  position  on  each 

manageable  m  the  heavy  current.    It  fired  but  feebly  v^„„„i,    «„,i  ♦u,,^  a\^\a^a  +1,^  *^,<.^.-.:r.»  ^^r^a 

toward  the  last,  and  the  vessels  all  laid  by  and  enfilad-  ^^^''^\  ^^  *i^"?  ^^^^^®^  }^'^  pursuing  force. 

ed^t,  while  I  went  up  a  short  distance  to  communicate  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  such  that  a 

with  General  Grant,  who  concluded  to  land  the  troops  very  small  force  could  easily  retard  the  progre-s 

and  march  over  to  a  point  two  miles  below  Grand  of  a  much  larger  one  for  several  hours.    The 

^^}L^^^^^%}^IT^V'a'^\^''^^^''''^^''1  roads  run  on  narrow,  elevated  ridges,  with 

battery,  which  she  did,  and  drove  the  persons  out  of  j  j   .  l     x.^  •  i     :k 

it,  as  it  did  not  respond  after  a  few  fi?es.    At  6  p.  m.  ^eep  and  impenetrable  ravines  on  each  side. 

wo  attacked  the  batteries  agaib,  and,  under  cover  of  The  corps  of  Gen.  McGIernand  was  so  aimed 

the  fire,  all Uie  transports  passed  bv  in  good  condition,  that  on  the  right  were  the  divisions  of  Gen?. 

The  Benton  Tuscumbia.  and  Pittsburg  were  much  cut  Hovey,  Carr,  and  Smith,  and  on  the  left  the  di- 

up,  having  twenty-four  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded :  „;„:^Ji  '  i?  n^r*    n«f««ix«„a      ti.^  4i>«««  rf'-^^r.^^.r 

but  they  are  all  ready  for  service.  ^^^^^^  f  \  9*^°'  P?terhaus.     The  three  fomer 

We  land  the  army  in  the  morning  on  the  other  side,  succeeded  m  driving  the  enemy  from  portion 

and  march  on  Vicksburg.       DAVID  D.  PORTER,  to  position  steadily  back  toward  Port  Gibson. 

Acting  Rear-Admiral.  On  the  left.  Gen.  Osterhaus  was  unable  to 

Gen.  Grant,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  move  the  enemy  until  he  was  reenforood  by  a 

scene,  says:  '*  Many  times  it  seemed  to  me  that  brigade  of  Gen.  Logan's  division,  which  was 

the  gunboats  were  within  pistol  shot  of  the  the  advance  of  Gen.McPhcrson's  corps.    An- 

enemy's  batteries.  It  soon  became  evident  that  other  brigade  of  the  same  division  was  sent  to 

the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  too  elevated  and  Gen.  McClernand  on  the  right,  and  the  enemy 

their  fortifications  too  strong  to  bo  taken  from  were  so  badly  repulsed  there  as  to  be  able  to 

the  water  side.    The  whole  range  of  hills  on  make  no  further  stand  south  of  Bayou  Pierre, 

that  side  were  known  to  be  lined  with  rifle  Late  in  the  afternoon.  Gen.  Osterhaus  was  siic- 

pits.  Besides,  the  field  artillery  could  be  moved  cessful  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  whom  he  pur- 

to  any  position  where  it  might  be  useful  in  case  sued  toward  Port  Gibson,  but  night  closing  in 

of  an  attempt  at  landing."    He  therefore  de-  and  the  enemy  making   the  appearance  of 

termined  to  run  the  enemy's  batteries  again,  another  stand,  the  troops  slept  upon  their  onna 

and  to  turn  his  position  by  effecting  a  landing  until  daylight.  .  On  tlie  morning  of  the  2d,  it 

at  Rodney,  or  at  Bruinsburg,  between  Grand  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  acro.<3 

Gulf  and  Rodney.    Rodney  is  a  small  village  Bayou  PieiTC,  on  the  Grand  Gulf  road,  and  a 

on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some  miles  brigade  of  Gen.  Logan's  division  was  sent  to 

below  Grand  Gulf.      Bruinsburg  is  a  small  divert  his  attention  whilst  a  floating  bridge 

place  between  the  two  others.    A  reconnois-  was  thrown  across  the  Bayou  at  Port  Gibson. 

sauce  was  made  to  a  point  opposite  Bruinsburg,  This  bridge  was  completed,  and  Gen.  McPlier- 

and  information  was  obtained  from  a  negro  that  son's  corps  passed  over  and  marched  eight 
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miles  to  the  nortli  bank  of  Bayou  Pierre,  built  JO-pounders.    The  latter  were  lying  burst  or  broken 

a  bridge  over  that  stream,  and  *the  advance  ^^mu?  ^"^u"?;.  v„ j  .«  «^    _j   ^  ^  ^,^,.:      *v  *  » 

®  ^  ^           .                  '2    i,  n        »  1^  V The  gunboats  had  so  covered  up  everything  that  it 

commenced  passing  over  it  at  five  o'clock  on  ^^  impossible  at  first  to  see  wha{  was  there,  with  the 

the  following  morning.    On  the  8d,  the  enemy  exception  of  the  guns  that  were  dismounted  or  broken, 

were    porsned    to   Hawkinson's    Ferry,   with  Every  gun  that  Tell  into  our  hands  is  in  good  condi- 

slight  skirmishing  aU  day,  during  which  quite  Jj?"'  ^""^  u®/""*?^  *  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

„  ^„^\.^^  «r  ^w:^^.-.^—  ^w^ofKr  «f»^»»i^.^  lrA»A  These  are  by  far  the  most  extensiTely  built  works,  with 

a  namber  of  pnsoners,  mostly  stragglers,  were  ^^^  exception  of  those  at  Vicksburg,  that  I  have  seen 

taken.      The   following  despatch  from   (yen.  yet,  and  lamhappy  to  say  that  we  hold  them. 

Grant  was  sent  to  Washington :  I  am  dismounting  the  guns,  and  getting  on  board 

n          n.         \r     ifu  *^®  ammunition. 

OKiifD  uiTLF,  Matf  vn.  Since  making  the  above  examination,  new  forts  have 

To  Jfrnr-Otneral  RaUeek^  Gtneral-in'  Chief:  been  passed  nearly  finished.    They  had  no  guns  mount- 

We  landed  at  Bruinsburg,  April  30,  moved  immedi*  ed,  but  were  complete  of  the  kind  as  rcgaras  position, 

fiteW  on  Port  Gibson,  met  the  enemy,  11,000  strong,  and  bad  heavy  fidd  pieces  in  them. 

four  miles  south  of  Port  Gibson,  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  (Signed)         DAVID  D.  PORTER, 

the  1st  iniitant,  and  engaged  him  all  day,  entirely  rout-  Acting  Rear- Admiral,  Com'g  Mississippi  Squadron. 

ioi;  him,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed  and  about  500  r\       n       t.                j    xi. 

prisoiwra,  besides  the  wounded.   The  enemy  retreated  ^en«  trrant  now  made  the  necessary  arrange- 

toward  Vtckabarg,  destroying  the  bridges  over  the  ments  for  changing  his  base  of  supplies  from 

two  forks  of  the  Bayou  Pierre.    These  were  rebuilt,  Bruinsburg  tO  Grand  Gulf.     From  Milliken's 

Sl?4  ?^'^:i;r.Sri^^"^t  "tS^'  plL^r  tS  ^^\ ««  ^ew  Cartl^  a  water  oommuniea- 

pK«s  were  captur«d,  and  some  stores,  and  the  enemy  tion  had  been  opened  by  the  Roundaway  ba- 

wai  driven  to  destroy  many  more.   The  country  is  the  you,  and  troops  occupied  positions  along  the 

no^t  broken  and  difficult  to  operate  in  I  ever  saw.  route  from  Milliken^s  Bend  to  Dallas  and  thence 

Our  victory  has  been  most  complete,  and  the  enemy  is  ^  jq^^^  Carthage.     A  strong  body  also  OCCU- 

tdorou^ghly^demowlized.            ^  ^  GRANT,  P^ed  Richmond,  situated  in  the  angle  formed 

'  Major-GeneralCommanding.  by  the  junction  of  the  Brashy  with  Roundaway 

bayou. 

These  movements  of  Gen.  Grant  had  caused  When  the  army  moved  from  ^QUiken's  Bend, 

the  evacuation  of  Grand  Gulf,  and  Admiral  the  fifteenth  corps,  under  Mjy. -Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 

Porter,  upon  mating  a  movement  to  attack  man^  remained  to  be  the  last  to  follow.    Gen. 

that  position  on  the  3d,  found  that  it  had  been  Sherman  had  also  been  ordered  to  make  a 

abandoned.     Ho  then  sent  the  following  des-  demonstration  on  Haines's  Bluff,  in  order  to 

patch  to  the  Navy  Department:  prevent  heavy  reinforcements  leaving  Vicks- 

Flao  Ship  Benton,  Obanb  GtiLf ,  Mtss,  ?  ^urg  to  assist  the  Confederate  forces  at  Grand 

AfaySd,  1803.    \  Gulf.     Geu.  Sherman  moved  upon  Haines's 

TotJUffon.  GiiJUon  WtU<8,  Set^y  of  the  Navy :  Bluff,  landing  his  forces  on  the  sonth  bank  of 

Sir;  1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  got  under  the  Yazoo,  and  the  attack  was  made  chiefly  by 

way  tbU  morning  with   the  Lafayette,  Cii-ondelet,  the  gunboats,  on  the  6th  of  May.     The  iron- 

"t^i  ^^ir^2Tl^i'^^^^^  clads^Da  Kalb  and  Choctaw  wit>  other  gun- 

a^in  if  they  had  not  been  abandoned.  boats,  engaged  the  batteries  for  six  hours,  dur- 

The  eoemjr  had  left  before  we  got  up,  blowing  up  ing  which  the  Choctaw  was  struck  fifty -four 

t'lciramraunition,  spiking  their  large  guns  aud  bury-  times.     The  enemy  dispkyed  a  strong  force, 

'^^^^^^xlZ^^tlt'^xry^^^l^^'^i  and  anticipated  a  battle     On  the  Tth  the  ex. 

the  most  extensive  kind,  and  would  seem  to  defy  the  P«dition  returned,  and  the  military  part  pre- 

cff  irts  of  a  much  heavier  fleet  than  the  one  which  pared  to  ^oin  Gen.  Grant.    It  was  entirely 

fcilenccd  them.  successful  m  preventing  reenforcements  to  the 

The  forts  were  literally  tora  to  piecoB  by  the  ac-  enemy  at  Port  Gibson. 

euracv  of  our  fire.     Col.  Wade,  the  commandant  of  f*  knJ  w«  fl^  ™^^^o^  «f  n«r,   r^-^f  ««  ♦« 

ibe  batteries,  was  killed;   alsi  his  chief  of  staff.  It  had  been  the  purpose  of  Gcn.  Grant,  up  to 

Qeren  men  were  killed  that  we  know  of,  and  our  in-  the  time  of  crossing  the  Mississippi,  to  collect  all 

f^nnaDt  says  many  were  wounded,  and  that  uu  one  his  forces  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  to  get  on  hand  a 

wa?  permitted  to  go  inside  the  forts  after  the  action,  g^^^  supply  of  provisions  and  ordnance  stores, 

"^eVikTh':^n^rfonhe«,forU..ndUi.with  before  moving  against  Vicksburg  from    the 

great  pleasure  that  I  report  that  the  navy  holds  the  south.     He  had  also  dcteruuned,  in  the  mean 

lixir  to  Vicksburg.    Grand  Gulf  is  the  strongest  place  while,  to  detach  an  army  corps  to  cooperate 

en  the  Mississippi.    Had  the  enemy  succeeded  in  Bn-  with  Gen.  Banks  on  Port  Hudson,  and  effect  a 

j^hing  the  fortifications,  no  fleet  could  have  taken  junction  of  forces.    But  this  plan  was  given 

'uave  been  oil  over  the  works,  and  find  them  as  fol-  H.P  ^^  ^"?^  ^^  consequence  of   learning  that 

\-iwi :  One  fort,  on  a  point  of  rocks  75  feet  high,  cal-  Gen.  Banks  could  not  return  to  Baton  Rougd 

Misted  for  six  or  seven  guns,  mounting  two  7-inch  from  his  position  west  of  the  Mississippi  before 

ndhl  and  one  8-inch,  and  one  Parrott  gun  on  wheels,  the  10th  of  May ;  and  that  by  the  reduction 

which  was  carried  off.     On  the  left  of  this  work  is  ^^  -p^  .   'ij„a„,^„  il^  «^„i^i  «,vf  ;/>;«  n««   ni.«n4> 

a  triangular  work,  calculated  to  mount  one  heavy  ^\^^^  Hudson  he  coiild  not  jom  Gen.  Grant 

pn.  With  more  than  12,000  men.    The  delay  also 

These  works  are  connected  with  another  fort  by  a  for    the    arrival    of    Gen.    Banks    at    Baton 

c«.vered  way  and  double  rifle  pits  extending  a  quarter  Rouge,  and   then   for   the   reduction  of  Port 

lir^i^i^^^l^nl'iinf^^h-^^^^  Hudson,  would  be  so  great  that  the  addition 

great  akiU  on  the  part  of  the  constructor.    The  third  «  , «  n.Xr\             j.     i  •     5                   1 1        *.         i  ^ 

f-rt  commands  the  river  in  all  directions.    It  mounted  of  12,000  men  to  his  lorces  would  not  make 

oae  splendid  Blakely  100-poander,  one  8-inch  and  two  him  relatively  80  strong  for  the  attack  upon 
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Vicksbnrg,  as  if  it  was  at  tiiat  time  promptly  march  in  a  southerly  direction,  with  the  2d 
made.  Another  reason  for  a  change  of  his  first  Iowa  on  its  left  flank.  The  yarions  detach* 
plan,  and  in  favor  of  a  prompt  movement  on  ments  which  had  been  sent  out  soon  joined 
Yicksbnrg,  was  the  information  that  troops  the  main  colamn,  and  the  whole  force  pro- 
were  expected  at  Jackson  from  the  Southern  ceeded  to  Pontotoc.  A  small  Confederate 
cities  under  command  of  Gen.  Beauregard.  force    was    here    encountered,  and   pursoed 

Meanwhile  the  armj  was  lyiug  at  Hawkin-  through  the  town  bj  the  advance,  and  their 

son^s  Ferry,  waiting  for  wagons,  supplies,  and  entire  camp  equipage  was  captured,  and  also 

the  arrival  of  Gen.  Sherman^s  corps.    Hawkin-  four  hundred  buuiels  of  salt,  which  were  de- 

son^s  was  the  lowest  of  three  ferries  over  the  stroyed  at  night.    Col.  Grierson  encamped  m 

Big  Black  below  the  railroad.   Hallos  and  Bald-  milea  south  of  Pontotoc,  on  the  road  leading 

win's  were  the  names  of  the  others.    It  was  to  Houston. 

on  a  new  military  road  from  Grand  Gulf  to       Early  the  next  morning,  M^jor  Lall,  of  the 

Yicksburg.  2d  Iowa,  with  about  one  hundred  and  serentj- 

In  order  to  facilitate  Gen.  Grants  operations  &yq  of  the  least  effective  portion  of  the  com- 
by  destroying  the  enemy ^s  lines  of  communica-  mand,  one  piece  of  artillery,  and  all  thepiis- 
tion  and  preventing  the  early  concentration  of  oners,  moved  northward,  on  the  return  to 
reenforcements,  a  cavalry  raid  of  unusual  bold-  Lagrange.  The  object  of  Col.  Grierson,  in 
ness  was  made  in  the  rear  of  Yicksburg.  Ool.  ordering  this  movement,  was  to  relieve  his 
Benj.  H.  Grierson,  commanding  the  first  oav-  conunand  of  incumbrances,  and  to  lead  the 
airy  brigade,  had  proposed  a  descent  ioto  the  enemy  to  believe  that  the  expedition  had  re- 
state of  Mississippi,  without  meeting  the  ap-  traced  its  steps.  The  march  southward  waa 
proval  of  the  commanding  general  until  the  then  resumed,  and  the  force  encamped  that 
1st  of  April,  when  he  was  instructed  to  pre-  night  about  ten  miles  beyond  the  town  of 
pace  for  an  expedition.    The  force  was  sta-  Houston. 

tioned  at  Lagrange  about  fifty  miles  east  of  On  the  next  day,  the  21st,  Ool.  Hatch,  of 
Memphis,  and  four  miles  west  of  the  Junction  the  2d  Iowa,  was  ordered  to  move  his  com- 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Charleston  railroad.  On  mand  toward  Columbus,  and  destroy  as  much 
the  17th,  Col.  Grierson  was  ordered  to  move  his  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  as  possible,  to 
force,  consisting  of  the  6th  Illinois  cavalry,  Ool.  attack  Columbus  if  the  opposing  force  was  not 
Loomis,  7th  Illinois,  Ool.  Edward  Prince,  and  too  strong,  and  march  thence  to  Lagrange, 
2d  Iowa,  Col.  Edward  Hatch,  out  on  the  road  taking  such  route  as  he  might  consider  to  be 
to  Bipley.  Feints  had  previously  been  made  the  most  suitable.  In  this  movement,  Col. 
from  Lagrange,  Memphis,  and  Corinth,  in  or-  Hatch  was  quite  successfuL  It  entirely  mis- 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  led  Gen.  Chalmers,  who  was  in  pursuit  of 
real  movement.  Early  on  the  next  day,  the  Col.  Grierson,  and  gave  the  latter  a  start  of 
18th,  the  force  proceeded  to  Bipley :  from  that  two  or  three  days.  The  main  body  now  con- 
village,  the  2d  Iowa,  advancing  on  the  left  flank  tinned-  its  march  to  Starkville,  and  captured  a 
of  the  column,  took  a  southeasterly  direction,  mail,  which  was  destroyed.  At  Dismal  Swamp, 
and  crossed  the  Tallahatchie  about  five  miles  four  miles  from  Starkville,  a  halt  was  ordered, 
northeast  of  New  Albany.  Meanwhile  the  and  a  part  of  the  command  continued  on  five 
main  body  proceeded  directly  south  and  crossed  miles  farther  to  one  of  the  principal  tanneries 
the  river  two  miles  east  of  New  Albany.  At  in  the  State,  which  was  destroyed,  with  a  large 
the  same  time  a  battalion  of  the  7th  Illinois  stock  of  boots,  shoes,  saddles,  and  leather, 
marched  on  the  right  flank  and  crossed  the  On  the  22d,  the  command  again  united  and 
river  at  New  Albany.  Skirmishing  was  kept  marched  twenty-seven  miles,  nearly  to  Louis- 
up  throughout  the  day  by  all  the  forces  with  viUe,  Mississippi.  The  deep  streams  and  marsh- 
detached  bodies  of  the  enemy,  who  were  on  es  made  the  route  very  difficult  and  perilous. 
both  sides  of  the  river,  but  unable  to  impede  On  the  next  morning  the  command  reached 
the  progress^of  Ool.  Grierson.  At  night  the  Philadelphia;  here  a  mail  was  captured  and 
6th  and  7th  encamped  about  four  miles  south  destroyed.  About  daylight,  on  the  next  mom- 
of  New  Albany,  ^nd  the  2d  Iowa  about  four  ing,  Newton  was  reached,  where  two  trains  of 
miles  east  of  that  place.  About  midnight  an  oars,  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  quartermaster 
attack  was  made  upon  this  regiment,  which  and  commissary  stores,  ammunition,  and  shells, 
was  promptly  repulsed.  On  the  morning  of  were  captured^  and  their  contents  destroyed. 
the  19th  a  detachment  was  ordered  by  Col.  One  bridge  was  destroyed  about  half  a  mile 
Grierson  to  proceed  eastward,  another  to  move  east  of  the  place,  and  three  heavy  trestlew  ork 
back  to  New  Albany,  and  a  third  to  march  bridges  ten  miles  farther  up  the  railroad.  On 
northwest  toward  King^s  Bridge,  where  a  Con-  the  25th,  Col.  Grierson  reached  Nichols's  Plan- 
federate  force  under  Mig.  Chalmers  was  re-  tation,  seven  miles  west  of  Montrose.  A  more 
ported  to  be  encamped.  These  movements  southerly  route  was  now  pursued.  At  Raleigh 
were  designed  to  lead  the  enemy  to  believe  a  halt  was  ordered  for  the  night,  and  a  scont 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  break  sent  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires  on  the  railroad 
up  the  diflerent  military  organizations  in  that  between  Lake  Station  and  Jackson.  On  arriv- 
part  of  the  country.  This  was  successful,  ing  within  seven  miles  of  the  railroad,  a  regi- 
About  nine  o^clock  the  main  body  resumed  its  ment  of  Confederate  cavalry  was  met,  which  had 
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left  Brandon  in  search  of  Co].  Griorson.  They 
were  on  the  direct  road  to  his  camp,  and  only 
foarteen  miles  distant.  The  scoat  succeeded  in 
misleading  the  enemy,  and  returned  safely  to 
camp.  Col.  Grierson  immediately  moved  his 
command  over  Leaf  river,  and  destroyed  the 
bridge,  thereby  preventing  the  possibility  of  a 
sarprise  in  the  rear.  The  command  then  moved 
on  to  Westville,  and  crossed  the  Pearl  river  at 
a  point  ten  miles  distant  from  the  latter  place. 
Two  battalions,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  ad- 
vance, nnder  Col.  Prince,  moved  rapidly  to  the 
rdlroad  station  at  HazeUinrst,  and  captured 
forty  cars,  loaded  with  shell  ammunition,  quar- 
termaster's and  commissary  stores. 

When  south  of  StarkviUe,  Capt.  Forbes,  of 
Co.  B,  7th  Illinois,  was  ordered  to  march  to 
Macon.  As  he  approached  within  a  sliort  dis- 
tance of  that  place,  he  found  it  occupied  by  a 
considerable  force  of  the  enemy.  He  then 
mored  to  Newton,  and  thence  to  Enterprise, 
one  hundred  miles  east  of  the  main  body  of  Col. 
Grierson's  force.  Here  he  sent  a  flng  of  truce 
to  CoL  Goodwin,  commanding  the  Confederate 
force  in  the  place,  and  demanded  his  surrender. 
CoL  Goodwin  requested  one  hour  in  which  to 
determine  his  reply.  But  Capt.  Forbes,  finding 
the  enemy  to  be  strons^er  than  he  had  supposed, 
and  having  accomplished  his  object  in  divert- 
ing  their  attention,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
hoar  commenced  a  rapid  movement  to  join 
Col.  Grierson,  then  more  than  a  day's  march 
distant.  Taking  a  westward  course,  he  soon 
struck  the  route  of  the  main  body  at  Pearl 
river,  and  effected  a  jnnction.  Near  Galla- 
tin a  32- pound  Parrott  gun,  destined  for  Port 
Gibson,  was  captured  and  spiked.  Five  miles 
east  of  Gallatin,  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
the  raiboad  at  Bahala,  which  destroyed  the 
track,  several  cars,  water  tanks,  and  a  consider- 
able amunnt  of  other  property,  and  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Brook- 
haven  was  entered  by  the  advance  so  suddenly 
that  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  surprised 
and  made  prisoners.  A  large  number  of  mus- 
keta  and  hvQ  hundred  tents,  at  a  camp  of  in- 
struction, were  destroyed.  The  main  body, 
after  leaving  Gallatin,  encountered  a  cavalry 
force  under  Col.  Garland,  when  a  skirmish  en- 
sued, in  which  several  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
and  others  taken  prisoners.  A  feint,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  the  enemy,  was  made  toward 
Port  Gibson,  and  another  toward  Natchez, 
when  the  main  body  marched  to  Brookhaven. 

On  the  30 th,  Col.  Grierson  moved  in  n  south- 
erly direction,  and  destroyed  all  the  bridges  be- 
tween Brookhaven  and  Bogue  Chito  Station. 
At  the  latter  place  fifteen  cars,  partly  loaded 
with  army  stores,  were  destroyed,  togetlier 
with  the  depot  and  other  railroad  build- 
ings. The  force  then  marched  to  Summit, 
where  twenty-five  freight  cars  were  destroyed. 
Thence  Col.  Grierson  moved  from  the  railroad 
to  a  point  between  Magnolia  and  Liberty,  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  the  Clinton  road,  find- 
ing a  regiment  of  the  enemy^s  cavalry  at  Wall's 


bridge,  on  the  Tickfaw,  a  dash  was  made 
upon  them,  in  which  eight  or  ten  were  killed, 
several  wounded,  and  the  rest  put  to  flight. 
The  loss  of  Col.  Grierson  was  one  killed  and  five 
wounded.  Moving  then  east  of  the  Tickfaw  a 
short  distance,  the  march  was  continued  directly 
southward.  At  Edwards's  bridge  another  regi- 
ment of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  posted,  pur- 
posely to  dispute  the  passage.  A  battalion  was 
sent  to  engage  them,  while  the  main  body  mov- 
ed on  in  the  direction  of  Greensburg.  Only  a  few 
brief  skirmishes  took  place  with  this  regiment. 
The  march  thus  far  had  proved  a  constant  sur- 
prise to  the  inhabitants,  and  as  it  was  supposed 
that  Col.  Grierson  would  return  to  Lagrange, 
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arrangements  had  been  made  to  cnt  off  his  re-  railroads,  telegraph,  pablic  stores,  &c.,  and  then 

treat.    It  was  apparent  now  that  his  intention  push  west  to  rejoin  the  main  force.  Gen.  She^ 

was  not  to  return,  but  to  march  through  the  man  moved  forward  on  the  Edwards's  Station 

State.    Preparations  were  therefore  made  at  road,  crossing  Fourteen  Mile  creek  at  Dillon's 

Osyka  to  stop  his  progress.    It  was  well  known  Plantation.    Gen.  McQemand  moved  acroM 

that  to  advance  any  farther  south  it  would  be  the  same  oreek  farther  west,  sending  one  di- 

necessary  for  him  to  cross   several  bridges,  vision  of  his  corps  by  the  Baldwin's  Ferry  road 

Hence  a  regiment  of  Confederate  cavalry  was  as  far  as  the  river.  At  the  crossing  of  Fourteen 

so  posted  as  to  flank  his  force,  while  a  body  of  Mile  creek,  both  Gens.  McOlemand  and  Shtr- 

infantry  was  thrown  in  his  front,  to  hold  him  man  had  considerable  skirmbhing  with  ihe 

in  check  until  the  cavalry  could  make  an  at-  enemy  to  get  possession  of  the  crossing.  On  the 

tack  upon  his  flank  and  rear.    Ool.  Grierson,  eveningof  that  day,  May  11th,  Gen.  Grant  sent 

understanding  his  danger,  at  once  ordered  a  the  following  despatch  to  M^j.-Gen.  Halkck, 

charge  upon  the  infantry,  and,  with  one  dash,  at  Washington : 

broke  through  their  lines,  and  soon  left  them  My  force  will  be  this  crening  as  far  adranccd  alon;: 

far  in  the  rear.     Fortunately  he  met  with  no  Fourteen  Mile  creek,  the  left  near  Black  rirer,  and  ex- 

loss,  and  continued  his  march  south  to  Greens-  ^?|^JJ8  *brin ^b  ** o"^i ^"^L^^^^ emenF  U& 

burg,  thence  direct  to  Olmton.  About  ten  miles  communicate  wulL  Granf  ollf  no°  mf^wcept  it  be- 

above  that  town  he  crossed  the  Amite  nver.  comes  necessary  to  send  a  train  with  a  heavy  escort. 

On  the  Big  Sandy  creek  a  camp  of  partisan  You  may  not  hear  from  me  again  for  sereral  weeU 

rangers  was  found,  which  he  attacked,  and  de-  That  night  Gen.  McClernand's  corps  vm 

stroyed  one  hundred  and  fifty  tents,  with  the  near  Black  river.    Gen.  Sherman,  in  the  cen- 

camp  equipage  and  private  baggage.    Several  tre  of  the  line,  was  at  and  beyond  Auburn ;  and 

horses  were  also  captured.    He  then  marched  Gen.  McPherson,  about  eight  miles  to  the  right, 

on  the  Greenville  Spring  road  toward  Baton  with  his  corps,  had  advanced  a  few  miles  north 

Rouge.    About  ten  miles  from  the  latter  place  of  Utica.    Corn,  salt  meat,  and  live  stock  wurc 

he  suddenly  came  upon  a  force  of  cavalry,  found  abundant. 

under  Col,  Stewart,  and  captured  the  entire  On  the  next  morning,  Tuesday,  May  \'2i\u 

body.    About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Gen.  McClemand's  advance  drove  in  the  cn- 

the  1st  of  May  he  entered  the  city  of  Baton  emy's  pickets,  and  brisk  skirmishing  ensued  for 

Rouge,  Louisiana.  In  seventeen  days  the  troops  an  hour  or  two,  with  little  loss  on  either  side. 

had  inarched  over  eight  hundred  miles  through  By  noon  the  enemy  had  disappeared  from  his 

the  heart  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.    A  large  front.    Gen.  Sherman  early  set  a  division  in 

number  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wound-  motion,  which  came  upon  the  enemy  at  the 

ed,  and  it  was  estimated  that  over  four  millions  crossing  of  Fourteen  Mile  creek.    The  cavalrr 

of  property  were  destroyed.  On  two  important  advance  was  fired  upon  from  the  thick  woni 

railroads  communications  were  cut  off  with  that  skirt  the  stream,  and  was  unable,  onin;' 

strong  positions  of  the  enemy.    Over  a  thou-  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  make  a  char:<. 

sand  prisoners  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  or  clear  the  enemy  from  their  position.    A  Ist- 

horses  were  captnred,  and  great  excitement  tcry  was  brought  forward,  supported  by  two 

was  created  throughout  the  State.  regiments,  and  skirmishers  thrown  out,  \^ho 

Meantime,  as  the  army  of  Gen.  Grant  lay  at  drove  the  enemy  slowly  until  a  brigade  vs5 

Hawkinson's  Ferry,  waiting  for  supplies  and  the  thrown  upon  their  right  and  left  flanks,  Trhen 

arrival  ofGon.  Sherman's  corps,  demonstrations  they  withdrew  toward  Raymond.    The  prJi- 

were  made  to  induce  the  enemy  to  think  that  cipal  resistance  to  the  line  of  march  was,  how- 

routo  and  the  one  by  Hall's  Fensy,  next  above  ever,  in    front  of  Gen.  McPherson.    At  ten 

on  the  Big  Black  river,  were  objects  of  much  o'clock  his  advance,  under  Gen.  Logan,  cauie 

solicitude  to  Gen.  Grant.  Reconnoissances  were  npon  a  Confederate   force,  estimated  at  ten 

made  on  the  west  side  of  the  Big  Black  river,  thousand,  but  which  proved  to  be  two  bripado 

extending  within  six  miles  of  Warrenton.  under  Gens.  Gregg  and  Walker,  posted  on  Fon- 

On  the  7th  of  May  an  advance  was  ordered,  dreu's  creek,  about  two  miles  south  of  R^tJ- 
Gen.  McPherson's  corps  were  required  to  keep  mond.  Brisk  skirmishing  began  at  once,  which 
the  road  nearest  Black  river  to  Rocky  Springs,  soon  brought  on  a  general  engagement  The 
Gen.  McOlernand's  corps  moved  on  the  ridge  enemy  was  almost  wholly  concealed  at  fir>t  by 
road  running  from  Willow  Springs,  and  Gen.  the  woods  bordering  the  stream,  behind  which 
Sherman  followed,  with  his  corps  divided  on  their  forces  were  posted.  Their  artillery  was 
the  two  roads.  All  the  ferries  were  closely  on  an  eminence,  which  commanded  the  Fed- 
guarded  until  the  troops  were  well  advanced,  eral  approach.  The  battle  continued  for  three 
It  was  the  intention  of  Gen.  Grant  here  to  hug  hours,  when  the  enemy,  after  heavy  loss  in  kill- 
the  Big  Black  river  as  closely  as  possible  with  ed,  wounded,  and  missing,  withdrew  in  two  cd- 
Gen.  McClernand's  and  Gen.  Sherman's  corps,  umns,  the  principal  one  taking  the  road  to-Tack- 
and  thus  get  them  to  the  Jackson  and  Ticks-  son.  Gen.  McPherson  immediately  occnpied 
burg  railroad,  at  some  point  between  Edwards's  Raymond. 

Station  and  Bolton.    Gen.  McPherson  was  or-  Gen.  Grant  was  at  this  time  with  Gen.  Slier- 

dered  to  move  by  way  of  Utica  to  Raymond,  man's  corps,  and  had  ordered  that  corp..  and  also 

and  from  thence  into  Jackson,  destroying  the  Gen.  McClernand's  to  move  toward  the  rail- 
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road  fromVicksburg  to  Jackson  by  parallel  roads,  described:  "With  oolora  flying,  and  with  a 

the  latter  in  the  direction  of  Edwards^s  Station,  step  as  measured  and  unbroken  as  if  on  dress 

and  the  former  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  be-  parade,  the  movement  was  executed.    Slowly 

tween  Edwards's  Station  and  Bolton.    But  he  they  advanced,  crossed  the  narrow  ravine,  and, 

afterward  ordered  these  two  corps  to  march  to  with  fixed  bayonets,  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill 

Raymond,  in  consequence  of  being  informed  in  easy  range  of  the  rebel  line.    Uere  they  re- 

that  the  enemy  had  retreated  to  Jackson  after  ceived  a  tremendous  volley,  which  caused  pain- 

the  defeat  near  Raymond,  and  also  that  reSn-  ful  gaps  in  their  ranks.*  They  held  their  fire  un- 

foreements  were  daily  arriving  at  Jackson,  and  til  they  were  within  a  distance  of  thirty  paces, 

that  Cfen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  hourly  ex-  when  they  delivered  the  returning  volley  with 

pected  there  to  take  the  command  in  person,  fearful  efifect,  and,  without  waiting  to  reload 

He  says :   '^  I  therefore  determined  to  make  their  muskets,  with  a  terrific  yell,  they  rushed 

sure  of  that  place,  and  leave  no  enemy  in  my  upon  the  staggered  foe.  Overthe  fences,  through 

rear/'  the  brushwood,  into  the  inclosure,  they  worked 

On  the  next  day,  the  13th,  Gen.  McPherson  their  way,  slaughtering  on  the  right  and  lefb 
moved  to  Clinton,  and  destroyed  the  railroads  without  mercy.  The  enemy,  astonished  at  their 
and  ti^legraph,  and  captured  some  important  impetuosity,  wavered  and  fell  back,  rallied 
de-jpatches  from  Gen.  Pemberton  to  Gen.  Gregg,  again,  and  finally  broke  in  wild  confusion." 
Tfho  had  command  on  the  previous  day  in  Uie  They  finally  retreated  north,  but  without  fur- 
battle  of  Raymond.    Gen.  Sherman  moved  to  a  ther  damage. 

parallel  position  on  the  Mississippi  Springs  and  "When  Gen.  Sherman  encountered  the  en- 
Jackson  road,  and  Gen.  McClernand  moved  to  emy,  he  soon  discovered  the  weakness  of  the 
a  point  near  Raymond.  latter  by  sending  a  reconnoitering  party  to  his 

On  the   14th,  Gen.  McPherson  and  Gen.  right,  which  had  the  efiect  of  causing  them  to 

Sherman  each  advanced  from  his  respective  retreat  from  that  part  of  their  line.    A  few 

position  toward  Jackson.    The  rain  had  fallen  of  the  artillerists,  however,  remained  in  their 

in  torrents  during  the  night  before,  and  it  con-  places,  firing  upon  Gen.  Sherman's  troops  until 

tinned  to  fall  until  about  noon,  thus  making  the  last  moment,  evidently  having  been  in- 

t{je  roads  at  first   slippery,  and  then   miry,  structed  to  do  so  with  the  expectation  of  being 

Nevertheless,  the  troops  marched  in  excellent  captured  in  the  end. 

order  and  spirits  about  fourteen  miles,  when  At  this  time  Gen.  McClernand  occupied  Clin- 

they  came  upon  the  enemy.    The  main  body  of  ton  with  one  division,  Mississippi  Springs  with 

tlieir  force  in  Jackson  had  marched  out  on  the  another,  Raymond  with  a  third,  and  his  fourth 

Clinton  road,  and  encountered  Gen.  McPher-  division  and  Gen.  Blair^s  division  of  Gen.  Sher- 

son  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city,  man^s  corps  were  with  a  wagon  train,  still  in 

A  small  force  of  artillery  and  infantry  also  took  the  rear  near  Auburn.    At  the  same  time  Gen. 

a  strong  position  in  front  of  Gen.  Sherman,  McArthur,  with  one  brigade  of  his  division  of 

about  the  same  distance  out  from  Jackson.  Gen.  McPherson^s  corps,  was  moving  toward 

On  the  march  of  Gen.  McPherson  from  Clin-  Raymond  on  the  Utica  road.    It  was  not  the 

ton  toward  Jackson,  Gen.  Crocker's  division  intention  of  Gen.  Grant  to  move  these  forces 

held  the  advance.  All  was  quiet  until  he  reach-  any  nearer  Jackson,  but  to  have  them  in  a  po- 

ed  a  hill  overlooking  a  broad  open  field,  through  sition  where  they  could  be  in  supporting  dis- 

the  centre  of  which,  and  over  the  crest  of  the  tance  if  the  resistance  at  Jackson  should  prove 

hill  beyond,  the  road  to  Jackson  passed.  On  the  more  obstinate  than  there  seemed  any  reason 

left  of  this  latter  hill  the  enemy  had  posted  his  to  expect. 

artillery,  and  along  the  crest  his  line  of  battle.  On  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  McPher- 

As  the  Federal  force  came  within  range,  the  son  followed  directly  into  the  city  of  Jackson, 

artillery  of  the  enemy  opened  fire.    The  bat-  A  fine  battery  of  six  pieces  was  found,  and 

tery  of  the  First  Missouri  was  moved  to  the  left  around  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  which 

of  a  cotton  gin  in  the  open  field,  and  Returned  was  used  as  a  hospital,  tents  enough  were 

the  fire  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  guns  of  seized  to  encamp  an  entire  division.    The  com- 

the  enemy  were  withdrawn.    Meantime,  Gen.  missary  and  quartermaster's  stores  were  in 

Crocker  had  thrown  out  two  brigades  to  the  flames.    The  Governor  and  State  Treasurer  had 

right  and  lefb  of  his  battery,  supported  by  an-  withdrawn,  taking  the  State  funds  and  papers, 

other  brigade  at  a  proper  distance,  and  had  also  All  citizens  officially  connected  with  State  or 

pnshed  forward  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers,  Confederate  Governments  had  also  left.  Many 

and  posted  them  in  a  ravine  in  front,  which  soldiers  remained,  besides  a  large  number  in 

protected  them  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Af-  the  hospital. 

tor  a  little  delay  they  were  again  advanced  out  At  night,  Gen.  Grant,  who  with  Gen.  Sher- 

of  cover,  and  a  desultory  fire  ensued  between  man's  corps  had  arrived  at  Jackson,  was  in- 

tlie  opposite  lines  of  skirmishers,  m  which  the  formed  that  Gen.  Johnston,  as  soon  as  ho  had 

eaemy,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  had  satisfied  himself  that  Jackson  was  to  be  at- 

the  advantage.  At  length  Gen.  Crocker,  seeing  tacked,  had  ordered  Gen.  Pemberton  peremp- 

the  necessity  of  driving  the  rebels  from  the  torily  to  march  out  from  Vicksburg  and  attack 

crest  of  the  hill,  ordered  a  charge  along  the  the  Federal  rear.    Availing  himself  of  this 

line,  the  execution  of  which  has  been  thus  information,  ho  immediately  issued  orders  to 
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Gen.  McClernand,  and  to  Gen.  Blair  of  Sher-  rebnilding  a  bridge  on  the  latter  road,  tb&t 
man's  corps,  to  face  their  troops  toward  Bol-  had  been  destroyed  by  the  cavalry  of  Gen. 
ton,  with  a  view  to  reaching  Edwards^s  Station  Osterhans^s  division,  which  had  gone  into  Bol- 
by  marching  on  different  roads,  which  con-  ton  the  night  before.  On  reaching  the  front, 
Tei^  near  Bolton.  Gen.  McPherson  was  Gen.  Grant  fonnd  Gen.  Hovey's  division  of  the 
ordered  to  retrace  his  steps  on  the  Clinton  thirteenth  corps  at  a  halt,  with  his  skirmishers 
road,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  Gen.  and  the  enemy^s  pickets  near  each  other.  Gen. 
Sherman  was  left  in  Jackson  to  destroy  the  Hovey  was  bringing  his  troops  into  line,  ready 
railroads,  bridges,  factories,  workshops,  arse-  for  battle,  snd  could  have  brought  on  an  engage- 
oals,  and  everything  valuable  for  the  support  ment  at  any  moment.  The  enemy  had  taken 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  up  a  very  strong  position  on  a  narrow  ridge. 
Gen.  Grant  proceeded  as  far  west  as  Olinton,  His  left  rested  oh  a  height  where  tlie  road 
through  which  place  Gen.  McPherson's  corps  made  a  sharp  turn  to  tlfb  left,  as  it  approached 
bad  passed  to  within  supporting  distance  of  Vicksburg.  The  top  of  the  ridge  and  the 
Gen.  Hovey's  division  of  Gen.  McClemand's  precipitous  hillside  to  the  left  of  the  road  were 
corps,  which  had  moved  that  day  on  the  same  covered  by  a  dense  forest  and  undergrowth, 
toad  to  within  one  and  a  half  mile  of  Bolton.  To  the  right  of  the  road  the  woods  extended  a 
The  country  from  Jackson  to  Bolton  is  rugged  short  distance  down  the  hill,  and  then  were 
and  broken,  with  a  succession  of  hills  and  val-  cultivated  fields  on  a  gentle  slope  spreading 
leys,  precipitous  steeps  and  deep  ravines,  over  into  an  extensive  valley.  Gen.  Ilovey^s  division 
and  through  which  the  road  passes.  Gem  was  disposed  for  the  attack  on  the  road  nnd 
Grant,  on  reaching  Clinton,  about  five  oVlock  into  the  wooded  ravine  and  hillside,  while 
p.  M.,  ordered  Gen.  McClernand  to  move  his  Gen.  McPherson^s  force,  excepting  Gen.  Ran- 
command  early  the  next  morning  toward  £d-  som^s  brigade,  which  arrived  after  the  battle, 
wards's  Station,  marching  so  as  to  feel  the  were  thrown  to  the  right  of  the  road,  which 
enemy,  if  he  encountered  him,  but  not  to  was  properly  the  enemy *s  rear.  Still  Gkn. 
bring  on  a  general  engagement  nnless  he  was  Grant  would  not  allow  an  attack  to  be  com- 
confident  he  was  able  to  defeat  him.  Gen.  Blair  menced  by  his  troops  until  he  could  hear  from 
vas  also  ordered  to  move  with  Gen.  McCler-  Gen.McClcrnand,  who  was  advancing  with  four, 
nand.  divisions,  two  of  which  were  on  a  road  inter- 
Early  the  next  morning,  two  persons  em-  Asecting  the  Jackson  road  about  one  mile  from 
ployed  on  the  Ja<:kson  and  Vicksburg  railroad,  the  position  occupied  by  the  above-mentioned 
^ho  had  passed  through  the  army  of  Gen.  troops,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  enemy ^s 
Pemberton  on  the  night  before,  were  brought  line ;  the  other  two  divisions  were  on  a  road 
to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Grant.  They  still  farther  north,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
stated  thflit  the  force  of  Gen.  Pemberton  con-  off.  Learning  that  Gen.  McClernand  was  dis- 
sisted  of  about  eighty  regiments,  with  ten  bat*  tant  two  and  a  half  miles.  Gen.  Grant  sent  or- 
teries  of  artillery,  and  that  the  whole  force  ders  to  him  to  push  forward  with  all  rapidity, 
was  estimated  at  near  twenty-five  thousand  Meanwhile  the  continued  firing  between  Gen. 
men.  They  also  described  the  positions  taken  Hovey ^s  skirmishers  and  the  enemy  grew  into 
bj  the  enemy,  and  his  intention  to  attack  the  a  battle  by  eleven  oVlock.  At  first  this  divis- 
Federal  rear.  Gen.  Grant  had  determined  to  ion  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  but  finding 
leave  one  division  of  Gen.  Sherman^s  corps  the  enemy  too  strong  for  them,  one  brigade 
One  day  longer  in  Jackson,  but  after  this  infer-  and  then  another  of  Gen.  Crocker^s  division 
mation  he  resolved  to  bring  his  entire  com-  of  Gen.  McPherson^s  corps  was  ordered  to  re- 
mand up  at  once,  and  accordingly  sent  orders  enforce  them.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Logan^s  division 
to  him  to  move  with  all  possible  speed  until  he  *  of  McPherson^s  corps  was  working  upon  the 
came  up  with  the  main  force  at  Bolton.  A  enemy^s  left  and  rear,  which  weakened  exceed- 
de^tpatch  was  sent  to  Gen.  Blair  at  the  same  ingly  their  attack  in  front.  Here  their  force 
time,  to  push  forward  his  division  in  the  direc-  outnumbered  the  Federal  force.  Gen.  McCler- 
tioQ  of  Edwards's  Station  with  all  possible  des-  nand  was,  however,  expected  momentarily 
patch.  Gen.  McClernand  was  also  ordered  to  upon  the  field.  But  he  did  not  arrive  until 
establish  communication  between  Gen.  Blair  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the  field  after 
and  Gen.  Osterhaus  of  his  corps,  and  to  keep  a  terrible  contest  of  hours,  in  which  he  met 
it  up,  moving  the  former  to  the  support  of  the  with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  pris- 
latter.  Gen.  McPherson  was  also  ordered  for-  oners,  and  artillery.  It  appeared  afterward 
ward  at  5.46  a.  m.,  to  join  Gen.  McClernand.  •  that  the  road  to  Vicksburg,  after  following  the 
The  information  received  was  communicated  ridge  in  a  southerly  direction  about  one  mile, 
to  Gen.  McClernand,  with  instructions  as  to  the  intersecting  one  of  the  roads  to  Raymond, 
di^*position  of  his  forces.  turned  almost  to  the  west,  down  the  hill  and 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Gen.  across  the  valley  in  which  Gen.  Logan  was  op- 
Grant  left  Clinton  for  the  advance,  and  on  ar-  erating  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  One  brig- 
fiving  at  the  point  where  the  road  from  Ray-  ade  of  his  division  had,  unconscious  of  this 
moad  to  Bolton  crosses  the  Jackson  and  Vicks-  fact,  penetrated  nearly  to  this  rood,  and  com- 
liurg  railroad,  he  found  Gen.  Mcpherson's  pelled  the  enemy  to  retreat  to  avoid  capture, 
advance  and  his  pioneer  corps  engaged  in  As  it  was,  much  of  his  artillery  and  Gen.  Lor- 
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ing's  division  of  his  army  were  cut  off,  besides  ingljr  ordered  a  charge.    Notwithstandinir  tLe 

the  prisoners  captured.  level  ground  over  which  a  jwrtion  of  liis  troops 

On  the  request  of  Gen.  Hovey  for  more  re-  had  to  pass  without  cover,  and  the  great  ob>i3- 
enforcements,  just  before  the  rout  of  the  enemy  cle  of  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  enemy's  work.N 
commenced,  Gen.  Grant  ordered  Gen.  McPher-  the  charge  was  gallantly  and  successfully  niadt, 
son  to  move  what  troops  he  could  by  a  left  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  entire  garrison  witli 
flank  to  tlie  enemy's  front.    Proceeding  to  the  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery  were  the  trophiej 
front,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  of  this  brilliant  movement.    The  enemy  on  the 
enemy,  Gen.  Grant  found,  on  reacliing  what  west  bank  of  the  river  immediately  set  fire  to 
had  been  his  line,  that  he  was  retreating,  the  railroad  bridge  and  retreated,  thereby  cut- 
Upon  arriving  at  the  Raymond  road,   Gen.  ting  oft*  all  chance  of  escape  for  any  portion  o: 
Grant  perceived  a  column  'of  troops  on  the  his  forces  remaining  on  the  east  bank, 
left  and  on  the  next  rMge,  which  proved  to  be  By  this  time,   Gen.  Sherman  had  reached 
Gen.   Carr's   division  of  Gen.  McClemand's  Bridgeport  on  the  Black  river   above.   The 
corps.    To  the  lefl,  Gen.  Osterhaus's  division  of  only  pontoon  train  was  with  him.    By  the 
the  same  corps  soon  after  appeared  with  his  morning  of  tlie  18th,  he  had  crossed  the  rirer 
skirmishers  well  advanced.    Gen.  Carr  was  or-  and  was  ready  to  march  on  Vicksburg.    G(ci 
dered  to  pui*sue  the  enemy  with  all  speed  to  McClernand  and  McPherson  caused  float iog 
Black  river,  and  to  cross  it  if  he  could,  and  bridges  to  be  constructed  during  the  nipht 
Gen.  Osterhaus  was  ordered  to  follow.    The  and  were  ready  to  cross  their  troops  by  eijrb: 
pursuit  continued  until  after  dark,  and  a  train  oVlock  on  the  next  morning. 
of  cars  loaded  with  commissary  and  ordnance  Early  that  morning,   Gen.    Sherman  rom- 
stores  and  other  property  was  captured.    Gen.  menced  his  march  by  the  Bridgeport  and  \irh- 
Grant  states  that  "  the  delay  in  the  advance  burg  road,  and,  when  within  ihree  and  a  half 
of  the  troops  immediately  with  Gen.  McCler-  miles  of  Vicksburg,  he  turned  to  the  ri;rlit  to 
nand  was  caused,  no  doiibt,  by  the  enemy  pre-  get  possession  of  Walnut  Hills  and  the  Yazoo 
eenting  a  front  of  artillery  and  infantry,  where  river.    This  was  successfully  accomplished  k- 
it  was  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  fore  night.    Gen.  McPherson  crossed  the  Black 
and  the  density  of  the  forest,  to  discover  his  river  above  the  road  to  Jackson,  and  oarae  into 
numbers.    As  it  was,  the  battle  of  Champion*a  the  same  road  with  Gen.  Sherman,  but  in  hia 
Hill,  or  Baker^s  Creek,  was  fought  mainly  by»  rear.     His  advance  arrived  after  nightfall  at 
Gen.  Hovey's  division  of  McClernand's  corps,  the  point  where  Gen.  Sherman  turned  to  the 
and  Gens.  Logan's  and  Quimby's  divisions  (the  right.    Gen.  McClernand  moved  by  the  Jack- 
latter  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  M.  M.  son  and  Vicksburg  road  to  Mount  Albans,  in 
Crocker)  of  McPherson's  corps."  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  there  turned  to  tht 

Orders  were  now  sent  back  to  Gen.  Sherman  left  to  get  into  the  Baldwin's  Ferry  road.    Br 

to  turn  his  corps  toward  Bridgeport,  and  Gen.  this  disposition  the  three  army  corps  covert il 

Blair  was  expected  to  join  him  at  that  place,  all  the  ground  their  strength  would  admit  of. 

Bridgeport  was  on  the  Black  river,  and  some  and  by  the  morning  of  the  19tli  the  invciJtiKi'nt 

miles  north  of  the  railroad.    By  crossing  the  of  Vicksburg  was  made  as  complete  as  conW  be 

river  at  that  point,  Gen.  Sherman  would  be  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Grant, 

on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  if  they  made  a  In  the  march' from  Bruinsburg  to  VicksMirg. 

stand  at  the  railroad  crossing  of  the  river.  only  five  days'  rations  were  issued,  and  thr« 

At  daylight  on  the  next  morning,  the  17th,  of  these  were  taken  in  haversacks  at  the  shirt, 

the  pursuit  was  renewed,  with  the  corps  of  and  soon  exhausted.   It  was  a  period  of  twenty 

Gen.  McClernand  in  the  advance.    The  enemy  days  before  supplies  could  be  obtAincd  from 
was  found  strongly  posted  on  both  sides  of  the  •  Government  stores,   during  which  all  otlier 

Black  river,  at  a  point  where  the  bluffs  on  the  subsistence  was  obtained  from    the  country 

west  side  extended  to  the  water's  edge,  but  the  through  which  the  army  passed.     It  was  abnn- 

east  side  was  an  open  cultivated  bottom  of  dantly  supplied  with  corn,  bacon,  beef,  and 

nearly  one  mile  in  width,  and  surrounded  by  mutton.    The  march  was  commenced  without 

a  bayou  of  stagnant  water  from  two  to  three  wagons  except  such  as  could  be  picked  np. 

feet  in  depth  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  Communications  were  at  once  opened  with  tile 

width,  extending  from  the  river  above  the  rail-  fleet  above  Vicksburg,  and  Gen.  Grant's  baFc 

road  to  the  river  below.   Along  the  inside  line  for  supplies  was  changed  from  Grand  Guilts 

of  this  bayou  the  enemy  had  constructed  rifle-  the  Yazoo.     The  movements  by  which  this  TVii? 

pits,  with  the  bayou  serving  as  a  ditch  on  the  •  effected  are  thus  described  in  a  despatch  from 

outside  and  immediately  in  front  of   them.  Rear-Admiral  Porter  to  the  Secret^iry  of  the 

The  division  of  Gen.  Can*  occupied  the  right  Navy : 

in  investing  this  position,  and  the  brigade  of  p^^o  g^^p  black  Hawk.    ) 

Gen.  Lawler  occupied  the  right  of  the  divi-  llAiifrs's  Blutf,  Yazoo  Eivku,  3/ciy  2<>k ) 

sion.     After  a  few  hours' skirmishing,  Gen.  To  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Sftrdary  of  (he  Xavy  : 

Lawler  discovered  that  by  moving  a  portion  of  On  the  morning  of  the  loth  I  came  over  to  the  Ya700 

his  brigade  under  cover  of  the  river  bank,  he  ^.^  ready  to  cooperate  with  Gen   Grant  Jfav^ng  t^o 

ij  °   i.              '^'        If             1.  x.\y           '  of  the  ironclads  at  Red  River,  one  at  Grand  Giilf,  one  at 

cou  d  get  a  position  from  which  the  enemy  Carthage,  three  at  Warrenton,  and  two  in  the  Varoo, 

could  be  successfully  assaulted.      He  accord-  which  left  me  a  small  force.    Still  I  disposed  of  them 
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to  the  best  adrantage.    Oo  ihe  18th,  at  meridian,  fir-  with  the  DeEalb,  Choctair,  Forest  Rose,  Liaden,  and 

iDg  was  beard  in  therearof  Vicksburg,  which  assured  Petrel,  on  an  expedition  to  Yazoo  City.    Arririns  at 

me  that  Gen.  Grant  was  approachinff  the  citj.    The  Haines's  Blaff,  I  landed  a  force  and  spiked  an  8*iDch 

caoDonsding  was  kept  up  furiously  for  some  time,  ffun  on  the  fort  there,  and  burned  the  carriage.    I  also 

nheo,  by  the  aid  of  glasses,  I  discovered  a  company  Dumed  some  forty  tents  left  standing,  and  a  steam  saw- 

of  artillery  advancing,  taking  position,  and  driving  mill. 

the  rebels  before  them.    I  immediately  saw  that  Gen.        Arriving  at  Tazop  City  at  1  r.  m.,  20th,  l'  was  met 

i^bermaD's  division  had  oome  on  to  the  left  of  Snyder^s  bv  a  committee  of  citizens,  who  informed  me  that  tho 

Bluf,  and  that  the  rebels  at  that  place  had  been  cut  place  had  been  evacuated  by  the  military  authorities, 

uti  from  joininff  the  forces  in  the  city.  and  asking  protection.   The  navy  yard  and  vessels  had 

I  despatched  the  DeKalb,  Lieut -Commander  Wal-  been  firea  bv  the  enemy.    I  sent  a  working  party  to 

ker,  the  Choctaw,   Lieut.-Commander  Ramsay,   the  insure  the  oiestruction  of  everything  valuable  to  the 

Kom«o,and  Forest  Rose,  all  under  command  of  Lieut.-  rebels.    The  vessels  burned  were  the  Mobile,  a  screw 

romonaoder  Breese,  up  the  Yazoo,  to  open  commu-  vessel,  ready  for  plating ;  the  Republic,  which  was 

nicatioD  in  that  way  with  Gens.  Grant  and  Sherman,  being  fitted  out  for  a  ram ;  and  a  vessel  on  the  stocks 

Ihis  I  SDCoeeded  in  doing,  and  in  three  hours  received  — a  monster,  810  feet  long,  75  feet  beam.    The  navy 

ktters  from  Gens.  Grant,  oherman,  and  Steele,  inform-  yard  contained  five  saw  and  planing  mills,  an  exten- 

log  me  of  this  vast  snccess,  and  asking  me  to  send  up  sive  machine  shoo,  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops, 

prurisiong,  which  was  at  once  done.  In  the  mean  time,  and  all  necessary  nztures  for  a  large  building  and  re- 

Lieutenant-Commander  Walker  in  the  DeKalb  pushed  pairing  yard,  which,  with  a  very  large  quantity  of 

OD  to  Haines's  Bluff,  which  the  enemy  had  commenced  lumber,  were  burned.    I  also  burned  a  large  sawmill 

eTacnadng  the  day  before,  and  a  party  remained  be-  above  the  town.  Most  of  the  public  stores  had  been  re- 

Lied  io  the  hopes  of  destroving  or  taking  away  a  large  moved ;  such  as  I  found  in  town  were  taken  on  board 

smount  of  ammunition  on  band.    When  they  saw  the  the  vessels  or  destroyed.    Enclosed  I  send  a  list  of  ar- 

ninboats  they  ran  out  and  left  everything  in  good  or-  tides  removed  or  destroyed  by  Acting  Volunteer  Lieut 

cer,  guns,  forts,  tents,  and  equipage  of  all  Kinds,  which  Brown,  the  officer  detailed  for  that  purpose.    In  the 

fell  into  oar  hands.  hospital  I  found  and  paroled  1,500  prisoners,  a  list  of 

As  soon  as  the  capture  of  Haines's  Bluff  and  the  four-  whom  I  enclose. 
teen  forts  was  reported  to  me,  I  shoved  up  the  gun-        Returning,  I  left  Yazoo  City  this  morning,  arriving 

boata  from  below  to  fire  on  the  hill  batteries,  which  here  at  4  p.  m.   At  Liverpool  Landing,  in  a'shdrp  bend 

fire  was  kept  up  for  two  or  three  hours.    At  midnight  in  the  river,  we  were  attacked  by  some  field  guns,  and 

tber  moved  up  to  the  town  and  opened  on  it  for  about  about  200  riflemen  concealed  in  the  bushes,  and  for  a 

an  Doar,  and  continued  at  intervals  during  the  night  few  minutes  the  firing  was  very  sharp.    The  enemy 

tu  annoy  the  garrison.    On  the  19th  I  placed  six  mor-  retreated  as  soon  as  the  vessels  got  into  position  to  use 

tars  in  position,  with  orders  to  fire  night  and  day  as  their  guns  with  effect    The  Petrel,  Linden,  and  Choc- 

rapidly  as  they  could.  taw  were  struck  with  shot,  but  received  no  particular 

The  vrorks  at  Haines's  Bluff  are  very  formidable,  injury.   Scrgt  Stockinger,  of  this  vessel,  was  killed  bv 

There  are  fourteen  of  the  heaviest  kind  of  mounted  a  rifle  shot.    The  Linden  had  five  wounded,  the  Petrel 

el^ht  and  ten  inch  and  seven  and  a  half  inch  rifle  two.  and  the  Choctaw  one.    Most  of  the  wounds  are 

CQD»,  with  ammuoition  enough  to  last  a  long  siege.  Bligut. 

oA?e%?e»^trd%hi!L"  a/SlU"np1he''r«'«*  ^.Af^f  the  "toeing  of  their  position  on  tl,. 

aiine,  and  destroyed  the  works  generally.     I  also  -Dig  iilack   river,  the   Confederate  force  fell 

bumed  up  the  encampments,  which  were  permanently  back  to  Vicksburg,  which  they  reached  about 

and  remaikably  well  constmcted,  looking^ as  thouch  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  the  17th.   Their 

the  rebels  intended  to  stay  some  time.  TTheir  works  ^^y  ^^s  immediately  reorganized,  and  placed 

tQd  encampments  covered  many  acres  of  ground,  and  ^^  xv^n«,^„  .   r«««    fi.»;<-in^«  ,i;„;c:««  ««  *il^  «« 

the  fortifications  and  rifle  pits  proper  of  flfines's  Bluff  ^  follows  :  Gen.  Smith  8  division  on  the  ex- 

extend  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.    Such  a  network  treme  left,  Migor-Gen.  Forney  m  the  centre, 

efforts  I  never  saw.  and  Mfgor-Gen.  Stephenson  on  the  right.  Brig.- 

As  soon  as  I  got  through  with  the  destruction  of  the  Gen.  Bowen's  division  of  Missourians  held  the 

ttazaimea  and  other  works,    I  started  Lieut.-Com.  «^ae-Ye 

Walker  up  the  Yazoo  river  with  sufficient  force  to  de-  *''°p^^^*    ,^,,,.,    .,.,  .         - 

itrov  all  the  enemy's  property  in  that  direction,  with         It  has  beeft  Stated  that  by  the  morning  Of 

orders  to  return  with  all  (tespatch,  and  only  to  proceed  Tuesday,  the  19th,  Vicksburg  was  invested  by 

as  far  as  Yaaoo  City,  where  the  rebels  have  a  navy  the  Federal  army.    During  that  day  there  was 

jani  and  storehouses.         _      , .        ...  ^_,  ,  a  continued  skirmishing,  and  Gen.  Grant  was 

In  the  mean  time  Qen.  Grant  has  closely  invested  ,  ^.^.l^^^.  i.^r.^  ^^  ^„«»«;««  ♦!,«  «r««i.„      Tr« 

Vicksburg,  and  has  possession  of  the  best  command-  °ot  V.P^^  "^P®.  ^^  ^^P^^S  the  works.     He 

in?  points.    In  a  vetr  short  time  a  general  assault  found  his  forces  insufficient  to  entirely  invest 

vi)l  take  place,  when  I  hope  to  announce  that  Yicks-  the  works.     There  was  therefore  danger  that 

barg  has  (alien  after  a  series  of  the  most  brUliant  sue-  ^he  two  bodies  of  the  enemy,    under  Gens. 

'  ^[l.^hL'Le've'rte'fa'^^d^-ring  the  wT.here  Johnston  and  Pcmberton,  might  yet  effect  a 

the  rebels  have  been  80  successfully  beaten  at  all  points,  junction,  as   it  was  known   that  the   former 

asd  the  patience  and  endurance  shown  by  our  armv  was  receiving  largo  re^nforcemsnts  from  Gen. 

and  navy  for  so  many  months  is  about  being  rewarded.  Bragg's  army  in  Middle  and  Eastern  Tennessee. 

t'cJcoTt^o''Sftr:?H°uJL.t'wbirwm?oll'o^^^^  He  therefore  ordered  a  general  assault  to  be 

bjr^',  the  Mississippi  wUl  be  open  its  entire  length.  made  at  two  oclock  in  the  afternoon.   This  was 

(^Signed)  D.  D.  PORTER,  made  by  the  fifteenth  army  corps,  which  arrived 

Com'g  Mississippi  Squadron.  in  time  before  the  works  on  the  previous  day 

The  result  of  the  expedition  to  Yazoo  City  to  get  a  good  position.    The  thirteenth  and 

i>  thus  described  in  the  report  of  Lieut.  Walker,  seventeenth  corps  succeeded  in  gaining  an  ad- 

aldressed  to  Rear-Admiral  Porter:  vanced  position  covered  from  the  fire  of  the 

_  „  „  „        _  _  ,  enemy.    A  Confederate  report  of  the  action  of 

^'  Mo"h'yL^'k!^J.^3x"W  }  Tuesday  is  as  foUows :  "  On  Tuesday  morning. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  }>efore  daylight,  they  opened  fire  from  their 

jovt  order  I  started  from  Snyder's  Bluff  on  the  20th,  batteries,  our  gunsgresponding  immediately  and 
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with  fine  effect,  compelliDg  the  enemy  to  shift 
their  batteries  several  times.  At  the  same  time 
the  enemy  endeavored  to  throw  forward  a  body 
of  sharpshooters,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
fire  of  our  men  from  so  doing.  The  artillery 
duel  and  sharpshooting  continued  for  about 
tiiree  hours,  when  Gen.  Peihberton  rode  up 
and  ordered  our  men  to  oease  firing,  as  he  de- 
sired no  artillery  duels.  In  obedience  to  the 
order,  our  men  ceased  firing,  and  the  result  was 
that  next  morning,  the  enemy,  emboldened  by 
our  silence,  approached  one  hundred  yards 
nearer  than  they  were  the  day  before,  without 
any  opposition.  On  Tuesday  the  enemy  made 
their  first  assault  on  the  line  of  works  held  by 
Brig.-Gen.  Shoup's  brigade  of  Louisianians. 
They  marched  up  in  one  solid  column,  our  men 
withholding  their  fire  until  the  enemy  had  ap- 
proached within  thirty  yards  of  the  lines,  when 
they  opened  a  terrific  volley  of  musketry.  The 
enemy  wavered  a  moment,  and  then  marched 
forward.  They  were  again  met  by  another 
volley,  when  they  broke  and  fled  under  cover 
of  the  hills.  This  was  the  only  attempt  made 
on  that  day  to  force  our  lines,  and  the  attempt 
was  evidently  made  more  with  the  intention 
of  *  feeling '  our  lines  than  with  any  serious 
idea  of  storming  them." 

By  the  21st,  the  arrangements  of  Gen.  Grant 
for  drawing  supplies  of  every  description  were 
completed,  and  he  determined  to  make  another 
effort  to  carry  Vicksburg  by  assault.    His  rea- 


sons for  this  are  thus  stated :  "  I  believed  ai 
assault  from  the  position  gained  by  this  timd 
could  be  made  successfully.  It  was  knowu  that 
Johnston  was  at  Canton  with  the  force  taken  bj 
him  from  Jackson,  reinforced  by  other  troops 
from  the  east,  and  that  more  were  daily  reach- 
ing him.  With  the  force  I  had,  a  short  time 
must  have  enabled  him  to  attack  me  in  the 
rear,  and  possibly  to  succeed  in  raising  the  siege. 
Possession  of  Vicksburg  at  that  time  would 
have  enabled  me  to*  turn  upon  Johnston  and 
di'ive  him  from  the  State,  and  possess  myself 
of  all  the  railroads  and  practical  military  high- 
wajTi,  thus  effectually  securing  to  ourselves  all 
territory  west  of  the  Tombigbee,  and  thb  be- 
fore the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  cam- 
paigning in  this  latitude.  It  would  have  saved 
Government  sen  ding  large  reinforcements  mnch 
needed  elsewhere ;  and,  finally,  the  troops 
themselvea  were  impatient  to  possess  Vicks- 
burg, and  would  not  have  worked  in  the 
trenches  with  the  same  zeal,  believing  it  un- 
necessary, that  they  did  after  their  failure  to 
carry  the  enemy's  works." 

Accordingly,  orders  were  issued  on  the  2l5t 
for  a  general  assault  on  the  whole  line,  to  com- 
mence at  10  A.  M.  on  the  next  day.  This  as- 
sault is  thus  described  by  Gen.  Grant :  "  All 
the  corps  commanders  set  their  time  by  mine, 
that  there  should  be  no  difference  between 
them  in  the  movement  of  assault.  IVomptly  at 
the  hour  designated,  the  three  army  corps  then 
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in  front  of  the  enemy's  works  commenced  the  at  this  point  and  at  the  right  of  the  line,  held 

esB&ult  I  had  taken  a  conmianding  position  near  hj  Bng.-Gen.  L.  Herbert,  was  of  a  terrible  na* 

McPherson^s  front,  and  from  which  I  could  see  .ture,  the  Federals  having  thrown  their  best 

ftll  the  advancing  columns  from  his  corps,  and  troops  on  these  works.    Five  times  did  thej 

a  port  of  each  of  Sherman's  and  HcOlernand's.  charge,  and  each  time  were  repulsed.  The  last 

A  portion  of  the  commands  of  each  succeeded  charge  on  the  right  of  Brig. -Gen.  Herbert's 

Id  plunting  their  flags  on  the  outer  slopes  of  lines  was  made  by  an  Irish  regiment  (the  Bev* 

the  enemy's  bastions,  and  maintained  them  enteenth  Wisconsin),  carrying  the  green  flag 

there  nntU  night.    Each  corps  had  many  more  of  Erin.    They  came  at  a  double  quick  up  the 

men  than  could  nossibly  be  used  in  the  assault,  hill,  each  man  in  the  front  rank  furnished  with 

over  such  ground  as  intervened  between  them  ladders  to  reach  the  works.    Three  times  itkej 

oDd  the  enemy.    More  men  could  only  avail  in  essayed  to  plant  their  ladders,  but  were  pre- 

c&se  of  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line  or  vented  by  tue  obstinate  resistance  offered  by 

in  repelling  a  sortie.    The  assault  was  gallant  the  consolidated  Twenty-first  and    Twenty«> 

in  the  extreme  on  the  part  of  all  the  troops,  third  Louisiana  regiments.  At  the  third  charge 

bat  the  enemy's  position  was  too  strong,  both  they  came  within  ten  yards  of  the  line,  but  two 

natarally  and  artificially,  to  be  taken  in  that  volleys  of  buckshot  from  the  shotguns  of  our 

war.    At  every  point  assaulted,  and  at  all  of  forces  compelled  them  to  make  a  precipitate 

them  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy  was  able  to  retreat  from  the  front  of  our  works.    At  about 

show  all  the  force  his  works  could  cover.   The  2  o'clock  they  made  their  last  charge,  and  were 

assanlt  failed,  I  regret  to  say,  with  much  loss  again  repulsed,  when  they  retired,  and  did  not 

on  our  side  in  killed  and  wounded ;  but  with-  attempt  any  further  demonstration  that  day. 

out  weakening  the  confidence  of  the  troops  in  The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  that  day  is  estimated 

their  ability  to  ultimately  succeed.  by  competent  parties  at  not  less  than  from 

^*  Xo  troops  sncceeded  in  entering  any  of  the  8,000  to  10,000,  while  our  loss  was  between 

cDem/s  works,  with  the  exception  of  Sergeant  800  and  1 ,000  in  killed  and  wounded." 

Griffith,  of  the  Twenty-first  regiment  Iowa  vol-  The  following  despatch  of  Rear- Admiral  For- 

nntecrs,  and  some  eleven  privates  of  the  same  ter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  describes  the 

regiment.    Of  these  none  returned  except  the  part  taken  in  this  conflict  by  the  naval  force : 

sei^eant  and  possibly  one  man.   The  work  en-  Huauuppi  SqvAOEoir,  Flag  Snip  Black  Hawx,  ) 

tered  by  him,  from  its  position,  could  give  us  March  28d,  1868.    f 

no  practical  advantage,  unless  others  to  the  Sir  :  On  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  I  received  a  com- 

rightj^dleftof  it  were  carried  and  held  at  the  SSdTo 'Xk^Tl^^           ifZXrwi?£'at 

same  time.    The  assault  proved  the  quality  of  lo  a.  m.  the  next  day,  and  asking  me  io  shell  the 

the  soldiers  of  this  army.     Without  entire  sue-  batteries  from  9.80  until  10.30,  to  annoy  the  garri- 

cess,  and  with  a  heavy  loss,  there  was  no  mur-  sons.   I  kept  six  mortars  playing  rapidly  on  the  works 

muring  or  complaining,   no  falling  back,  or  ond  town  all  night,  and  sent  the  Benton  Mound  City 

^.,      *  .J             i?j  -_  T     *•      »  *nd  Carondelet  up  to  shell  the  water  batteries  ana 

other  evidence  of  demoralization.  other  places  where  troops  might  be  resting  daring  the 

A  Confederate   report  thus  describes  the  night 

inanner  in  which  the  assault  was  met  by  them :  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Honnd  City 

*•  The  days  intervening  from  tlie  19th  to  the  proceeded  across  the  river,  and  made  an  atUck  on  the 

oo^  „^jf  ^^^^4.  i^  ^^^  ^/xn^;»n<^^  i.^mKa«.;i;n»  hill  batteries  opposite  the  canal.    At  eight  o  clock  I 

22d  were  spent  m  one  continued  bombarding  .^.^^^  ^^^  .^  company  with  the  Benton: Tuscumbia, 

and  sharpshooting  durmg  the  day ;  in  the  night  and  Carondelet    All  these  vessels  opened  on  the  hill 

they  generally  ceased  firing.    On  the  morning  Mitteriea  and  finally  silenced  them,  though  the  main 

of  the  22d,  the  enemy  opened  a  terrific  fire  with  work  on  the  battery  containing  the  heavy  rifled  gun 

their  Parrott  guns,  and  continued  it  till  about  J"  ^°2S.,^^«^^?  S!"°l  ^l^^J  K!"V^r"*u^'°5 

^^              11*^*1-1,      VI        *^      J  Byron  Wilson.    I  then  pushed  the  Benton,  Mound 

eleven  o  clock,  when  the  bombardment  ceased,  city,  and  Carondelet  up  to  the  water  batteries,  leaving 

and  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen  the  Tuscumbia,  which  is  still  out  of  repair,  to  keep  the 

forming  in  line  of  battle.     Our  forces  were  all  hill  batteries  from  firing  on  our  vessels  after  they  bad 

ready  for  them,  and  eager  for  their  advance,  pawed  by.    The  three  gunboats  passed  up  sfowly, 

AtaLut  aquarterto  twelve,  the  column  of  the  STe'l^rnlolUrnVarr^^^ 

federal  army  advanced  all  along  the  lines  in  water  batteries  opened  furiously,  supported  by  a  hill 

splendid  order,  and  with  a  loud  cheer  dashed  battery  on  the  starboard  beam  of  the  vessels.     The 

np  to  the  works.  They  were  gallantly  respond-  vessels  advanced  to  within  440  yards  (by  our  marks), 

edto  by  our  brave  boys,  and  the  first  charge  f°^  returned  the  fire  for  two  hours  without  cessa- 

,  "J;  wu*  "*"j«  4/vyo,  €»»iv4  «  .V  «*o    V  •*6«  ^^       ^jj^  enemy's  fire  being  very  accurate  and  m- 

repnlsed.    On  the  extreme  right  of  our  lines,  ceasant.                             ©       ^ 

tbe  nature  of  the  ground  prevented  the  enemy  Finding  that  the  hill  batteries  behind  us  were  si- 

from  making  any  heavy  attack,  but  on  the  right  lenced,  I  ordered  up  the  Tuscumbia  to  within  200 

of  the  centre,  the  centre,  and  the  left  of  the  y"^*  of.  the  batteries,  but  her  tnnet  was  soon  made 

^.       .,        ^ ,-  ._^„    v^ ^^^4.^^„  ^„A^  ««^  untenable.     Not  standing  the  enemy  s  shot,  I  made 

centre,  the  assault  was  desperately  made  and  ^^^  ^      ^^^n    ,  ^ad  b«Sn  engaged  with  the  forts  an ' 

gallantly  met.     But  once  did  our  lines  break,  hour  longer  than  Gen.  Grant  asked.    The  vessels  bad 

Slid  that  was  in  Lee^s  brigade.     The  enemy  all  received  severe  shots  under  water,  which  we  could 

gained  a  temporary  footing  on  the  rifle  pits,  not  stop  up  while  in  motion,  and  not  knowing  what 

Kn*  T^^  ».,;^i;i«-  ^tti^Ail  'Kfd  m^n    An/1    nl^Ai.  a  Wight  havo  delayed  the  movement  of  the  army,  I  or- 

but  Lee  quickly  relied  his  men,  and,  after  a  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^j^ 

<te5perat6  hand-to-hand  fight,  drove  them  out  j^  a  cool,  handsome  manner.     This  was  the  hottest 

3&d  reoccnpied  the  lines.     The  engagement  fire  the  gunboats  have  over  been  under,  but  owing  to 
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the  water  batteries  being  more  on  a  lerel  with  them  of  the  enemy  to  look  over  their  breastworks, 

than  usual,  the  gunboats  threw  in  their  shells  so  fast  j^  q^q  instance,  a  hat  placed  on  a  stick,  and  held 

i'nt?'gitTur"'rSLraTuXr°o"f*  JS^^^tj  fijh'?  J^ve  a  i^rt  for  two  minutes,  was  merced  b. 

ing  bow  on,  they  did  but  little  damaee.    Not  a  man  titteen  Dalls.     Ihe  Bharpsnooters  Of  the  enemy 

was  killed,  and  only  a  few  wounded.     I  bad  only  were  no  less  expert.     The  garrison  was  boored 

ammnnition  enough  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  "np  ^ith  the  hope  of  relief  by  an  attack  upon 

M^all  hands  to  work  to  fill  up  from  our  depot  be-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  q^^^   Grant's  army  by  Gen.  John- 

°  After  dropping  back  I  found  that  the  enemy  had  8to°i  ^^o  ^as  gathering  troops  in  Mksi-^sipj.i. 

taken  possession  asain  of  one  of  the  lower  hill  bat-  Meantime  every  effort  was  made  to  strt:n<:th- 

teries,  and  was  endeavoring  to  remount  his  guns,  and  en  the  force  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Grant. 

had  mounted  a  12-pounder  field  piece  to  fire  at  Gen-  ^e  had  already  ordered  a  division  under  G^n. 

eml  McArthur's  troops,  which  had  landed  a  short  t.„^„„   ^„j    /^„,    -«,^»«/»«fa  nf  irr^,»T.i.:«  ^^ 

time  before  at  Warrenton.    I  sent  the  Mound  City  Lapman  and   four    regiments  at  MemphLs  tn 

and  the  Carondelet  to  drive  him  off,  which  they  did  in  join  him.     He  now  brought  forward  the  di\  i*- 

a  few  moments.  ions  of  Gens.  6mith  and  Kimball,  of  the  six- 

I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  letter  from  Oen.  McAr-  teenth  army  corps,  and  placed  them  under  the 

?"^\?J«^l5l"«?,t'^!j{n^  command  of  Mig.-Gcn.  0.  0.  Washburn.    On 

.,on.^toke  advantage  of  the  result  gamed  by  ^^  the   11th  of  June,  MiJ.-Gen.    F.  J.  Herron. 

I  have  since  learned  through  General  Grant,  that  division,  from  the  department  of  Missouri,  ar- 

the  army  did  assault  at  the  right  time  vigorously.    In  rived,  and  on  the  14th,  two  divisions  of  the 

the  noise  and  smoke  we  could  not  hear  or  we  it    The  ^^^y^  ^^      ^^        Miy.-Gen.  J.  G.  Parke  com- 

gunboats  were,  therefore,  still  fightmg  when  the  as-  _..„j»   _    -^^^i    a  "ir:^u-i  ,,-^      ti  ^..^  *.       j- 

sault  had  proved  unsuccissful.   The  Srmy  had  tern-  mandmg,  reached  \icksburg.    These  twodi- 

ble  work  before  them,  and  are  fighting  as  well  as  visions   were   a  part   of  the   forces   of  Gvn. 

soldiers  ever  fought  before,  but  the  works  are  stron-  Burnside,  commanding  in  the  Department  of 

gcr  than  any  Of  us  dreamed  of.    Gen.  Grant  and  bis  Qhio.      This   increase  of  the   forces   of  (^n. 

lltJfs  Tthra^'r^nm  toV^^^^^^  Grant  enabled  him  to  make  the  investment  of 
and  carry  the  works.  Yicksburg  more  complete,  and  at  the  same 
(Signed)                   DAVID  D.  PORTER,  time  left  him  a  large  reserve  with  which  to 
Acting  Rcar-Admiral,  Com.  Miss.  Squadron,  watch  the  movements  of  Gen.  Johnston. 
Hon.  0.  Wklles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  j^^^^  rol^iforcements  were  arranged  by  pla- 
Gen.  Grant  now  determined  upon  a  regular  cing  Gen.  Ilcrron's  division  on  the  extreme  left, 
sLego  of  Vicksburpr,  and  immediately  began  to  south  of  tlio  city.    Gen.  Lanman's  division  was 
mine  the  lines.    The  orders  given  to  the  ene-  placed  between  Gens.  Ilerron  and  McClernand. 
my,  by  Gen.  Pembcrton,  forbade  the  waste  of  Gen.  Smith's  and  Gen.  Kimball's  divisions  and 
ammunition,  and  thus  Gen.  Grant  was  able  to  the  force  under  Gen.  Parke  were  senttoHaine^':* 
commence  throwing  up  works  and  erecting  Bluff.    This  place  was  now  fortified  on  the 
forts  within  a  short  distance  of  the  opposing  land  side,  and  every  preparation  mado  to  re>i-t 
lino  of  breastworks.    The  firing  upon  the  town  a  heavy  force.    About  the  25th  of  June,  (toe. 
was  made  only  during  the  day,  until  the  26th  Johnston  crossed  the  Big  Black  river  witli  a 
of  May,  after  which  it  was  continued  day  and  portion  of  his  force,  and  everything  indicate! 
night.    The  mortars  on  the  peninsula  opposite  that  he  would  make  an  attack.    The  position 
Vicksburg  opened  fire  on  the  25th,  and  con-  of  Gen.  Grant  before  Vicksburg  having  been 
tinued  it  until  the  surrender.    It  was  estimated  mado  as  strong  against  a  sortie  of  the  enemy 
at  Vicksburg  that  as  many  as  6,000  mortar  as  their  works   were  against  an  assault,  he 
shells  were  thrown  into  the  town  every  twen-  placed  Gen.  Sherman  in  command  of  all  the 
ty-four  hours,  and  on  tlio  line  in  the  rear  of  troops  designated  to  look  after  Gen.  Johnst.^n. 
the  city,  as  many  as  4,000  in  the  same  time.  The  force  so  designated,  in  addition  to  that 
Of  the  women  and  children  remaining  in  the  at  Ilaines's  Bluff,  was  one  division  from  the  tliir- 
city,  three  were  killed  and  twelve  wounded  teenth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  arniv  coq.? 
during  tho  siege.    During  about  five  days  af-  each,  and  Gen.  Lauman's  division.     As  (ka. 
tor  tho  siege   commenced,  tho  troops  in  tho  Johnston  did  not  make  the  attack  at  the  time  it 
city  were  allowed  full  rations.    At  the  expira-  was  expected,  Gen,  Grant  determined  to  attack 
tion  of  that  time,  they  wore  gradually  reduced  him  as  soon  as  Vicksburg  was  tAken.     He  ac- 
to  the  following  amount :  four  ounces  of  flour,  cordingly  notified  Gen.  Sherman  that  another 
four  ounces  of  bacon,  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  assault  on  Vicksburg  would  be  mado  at  day- 
rice,  two  ounces  of  peas,  not  eatable,  and  three  light  on  the  Cth  of  July,  and  ordered  hira  to 
ounces  of  sugar,  making  a  total  of  fourteen  have  up  supplies  of  all  descriptions,  and  to  be 
and  a  half  ounces  of  food  daily.     The  extent  ready  to  move  upon  the  receipt  of  farther  or- 
of  the  works,  and  tho  limited  number  of  the  ders,   if  the  assault  should  prove  successful! 
Confedenite  troops,  required  every  man  to  de-  Gen.  Sherman  made  his  preparations  immedi- 
fend  their  lines,  and  no  time  was  allowed  to  ately,  and  was  ready  to  move  earlier  than  the 
rest.      Whole  companies  laid  back  of  their  time  appointed. 

breastworks  for  three  weeks  without  leaving  On  the  Cth  of  June  an  attack  was  made  onl 
the  line  for  a  moment.  The  sharpshooters  of  Milliken's  Bend,  in  which  the  enemy  were  re- 
Gen.  Grant's  army  were  regarded  by  the  ene-  pulsed.  The  Union  loss  was  101  killed,  2S5; 
my  as  splendid  shots,  and  after  the  first  few  wounded,  and  266  missing.  Gen.  Halleok,  inj 
days  of  the  siege  it  was  dangerous  for  any  one  his  report,  says :  "  It  is  represented  that  tho' 
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colored  troops,  in  this  desperate  engagement,  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  loss  was  severe  on 

fou'Ait  with  great  bravery,  and  that  the  rebels  both  sides.    The  Federal  force  then  retired. 

treated  this  class  of  prisoners  of  war,  as  well  On  the  29th  of  June,  the  same  portion  of  the 

33  tlieir  officers,  with  great  barbarity.    It  has  enemy^s  line  was  again  blown  up,  but  no  at' 

no:  been  possible,  however,  to  ascertain  the  tempt  to  charge  was  made.    All  attempts  to 

correctness  of  the  representations  in  regard  to  conntermine,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  were 

the  tPtatment  of  these  prisoners."    A  nom-  signally  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  position  of 

Ih  r  of  skirmishes  also  took  place  along  the  Gen.  Grant's  works.    The  state  of  affairs  with- 

li'Tissa  from  Lake  Providence  to  Richmond,  in  the  oitj  at  this  time  is  thus  described  by  a 

The  great  object  of  the  enemy  in  these  move-  Confederate  officer :  **  About  the  thirty-fifth 

ments  was  ultimately  to  approach  Vicksburg  day  provisions  began  to  get  very  scarce,  and  the 

(wm  the  west.     All  this  tune  the  works  or  advent  of  Gen.  Johnston's  relieving  force  was 

the  siege  were  pnshed  forward.    But  from  the  anxiously  and  momentarily  looked  for.    Mule 

22d  of  May  to  the  25th  of  June,  no  attempt  meat  was  the  common  fare  of  all  alike,  and 

upon  the  city  of  any  serious  nature  was  made,  even  dogs  became  in  request  for  the  table.  Bean 

with  the  exception  of  the  attack  of  the  gun-  meal  was  made  into  bread,  and  corn  meal  into 

h(tSit  Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  one  coffee,  and  in  these  straits  the  garrison  patiently 

of  the  laud  batteries.    The  report  of  this  at-  dragged  on  the  weary  length  of  one  day  after 

tack  was  thus  made  by  the  officer  in  charge :  another,  under  a  scorching  sun,  the  stench  from 

MKsisaippi  s^itrADBow,  Flag  Ship  Black  Hawk,  »  tj®  unburied  corpses  all  around  alone  causing 
▲BOTE  VioKSBURo,  May  iith^  186a.  f  the  strongest  minded,  firmest  nerved  to  grow 
To  Ecir- Admiral  D,  D,  TiyrUr :  impatient  for  the  day  of  deliverance.  The  en- 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  order,  the  Cincinnati  got  emy  pushed  their  works :  they  blew  up  several 
cDder  way  this  inomtog  at  seTcn  o  clock,  and  ateamed  a^  ^  j  j.i  ^  ^  fTflrri«;on  nnr^  Attpmnt- 
eIowIt  down  until  a  little  abreast  of  where  the  mortare  '^^"»  *°,^  ^"^  "^^™  }^^  garnson,  ana  attempt- 
lie.  \Vhen  we  rounded  to.  the  enemy  fired  several  «d  to  charge ;  but  the  meagre  and  famished 
shots  from  a  snin  called  *'  Wfaistlins  Dick,"  but  soon  yet  steadfast  garrison  still  defiantly  held  the 
pare  it  up.  At  half  past  eight,  with  afall  bead  of  steam,  key  of  the  Mississippi.     But  everything  must 

'''•i?^/^^'*'®^if!K^TJ»?r^l"*w^^^^  l»av«  ^  end.    Gen.  Pemberton  learned  from 

npidiv  and  from  all  their  batteries.   When  abreast  of  i^^tu     a      ai-ai^^        u       *.    a>    :y  \.* 

oar  pontoon,  and  rounding  to,  a  ball  entered  the  maga-  Jf  ^?-  Johnston  that  he  could  not  afford  him  re- 

liue,  and  she  commenced  sinking  rapidly.    Shortly  hef,  and  as  the  garrison  was  too  famished  and 

ef^cr  the  starboard  tiller  was  carried  away.  Before  and  reduced  to  cut  its  way  out,  he  determined  to 

after  this  the  enemy  fired  with  great  accuracy,  hitting  capitulate  '' 

""^T^^V^^f^^^^l^t^^'^^^Xl  ,  On  the>d  of  July,  nbont  half  past  «.ven  in 

mch  smooth-bore  shots  did  US  much  damage.  Theshota  .the  mornmg,  a  flag  of  truce  was  seen  on  the 

ireDt  entirely  throngh  our  protection>-hay  and  wood,  crest  of  a  hill  ahove  the  camp  of  Gen.  Bur- 

And  DOW,  finding  that  the  vessel  would  sink,  I  ran  her  bridge.  An  officer  was  sent  to  escort  the  bearers 

n?  stream  as  near  the  "Kh^hand  shore  as  our  damag^  f  j^  ^^^  Confederate  officers,  blindfold,  to  the 

»tc'enn(ranparatus  would  permit.  About  ten  mmutes  be-  x     *    i»i-i         a     t   o    ■*.!        v         ^     a.  A 

fi.re  Shi  ^nk  we  ran  close  in,  got  out  one  plank,  and  put  tent  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith,  whose  front  tliey  en- 

tlie  wounded  ashore.  We  also  got  a  hawser  out  to  make  tered.     These  omcers  were  M^or-Gen.  Bowen 

fast  to  a  tree  to  hold  her  until  she  sank.  Unfortunately,  and  Col.  Montgomery,  of  Virginia.     They  were 

th;?  men  ashore  left  the  hawser  without  making  it  fast  ^j,^  bearers  of  the  following  despatch  from 

^T^;:'^^^  ouTS  ?he  '^X\^l^^,  Lieut.-Gcn.  Pemberton  to  Gen.  Grant : 

thinking  we  wore  in  deeper  water  (as  was  reported)  IlBADQuiaTiBS,  Vicksbuso,  Jvly  3(f,  ISCa. 


-^he  lies  level  and  can  easily  be  raised,  but  lies  within  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  appoint  three  commissioners 

ranp  of  the  enemy  s  batteries.    The  rcsscl  went  down  to  meet  a  like  number  to  be  named  by  yourself,  at  such 

With  her  colors  nailed  to  her  mast,  or  rather  to  the  ^^^^  ^nd  hour  to-day  as  you  may  find  convenient    I 

^uirop  of  one,  all  three  haring  been  shot  away.    Our  \^^^  this  proposition  to  save  the  further  eflusion  of 

few,  until  the  niaffazine  wasdrowned,  was  good,  and  I  j,|^^  ^^A&i  must  otherwise  be  shed  to  a  frightful 

ail  .^tisfied  did  damage.    We  only  fared  at  a  two-guo  extent,  feeling  mvself  fully  able  to  maintain  my  po«i- 

TTaicr  battery.  tion  a  yet  indefinite  period.    This  communication  will 

Very  respectfully,  Ac.,       .,    ^  ^             ,,  be  handed  you,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  by  Mnjor-Gcn. 

GEO.  M.  BACHE,  Lieut  Commanding,  james  Bowen. 

The  progress  of  the  mining  operations  was  Very  rcsi;ectfully,  ^^^J^j^^^^^"*  j^^^^B^^i^TOX 

Mch.  that  on  the  25th  of  June  a  fort,  on  the  -,  „  .   ,        ,  ,  ^      i-«    \    '  v  i     v  y^' 

hnmediate  right  of  the  Jackson  road,  was  blown  To  this  despatch  Gen.  Grant  replied  as  follows : 

np.    It  was  occupied  by  the  Third  Louisiana  Headquartbks  i>''Pabtmknt  or  Tenkimskb,  in  thb  p 

^  *         ^      -r^jf       i.«-ujv              a'«aj  Field  nkar  >  icksbubo,  J«/y  8a,  i&w.     \ 

rtinrnent.    Its  destruction  had  been  anticipated  r-   *  n      r  n  t>    h  i^^  -«.«*»/,«./,•«/, /^omA//^*././- 

,    -  ,                            J A     i?  au^  -£•                      ^  Zuut.-Gen.  J.  C.  Ftrnbcrton,  commanding  Lonuaeratt 

ly  the  enemy,  and  most  of  the  force  was  pre-  Forces  ic.: 

Piously  withdrawn  to  an  inner  line  of  intrench-  Gbkbral  :  Your  note  of  this  date,  just  received,  pro- 

Eieuts,  so  that  only  a  few  men  were  wounded  poses  an  armistice  for  several  hours,  for  the  purpose  of 
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durance  and  courage  as  those  now  in  Vicksburg  will  HMAD^TrA«T«M,TiCMBir»o,  •^oiy  M,18l& 

always  challenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and  I  Major-Gin,   U,  8.  Grant,  commanding  VniUd  StatM 

can  assure  ^ou  will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  Forces,  etc. 

them  as  prisoners  of  war.    I  do  not  favor  the  proposi-  Gbkbbal  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 

tion  of  appointing  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of  ceipt  of  your  communication  of  this  date,  propo&iog 

capitulation,  because  I  have  no  other  terms  than  those  terms  for  the  surrender  of  this  garrison  and  post,  h 

indicated  above.  the  main,  your  terms  are  accepted  ;  but  in  justice  both 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  Tour  obedient  ser-  to  the  honor  and  spirit  of  my  troops,  mani^tcd  i& 

rant,                          U.  S.  GRANT,  Major-General.  the  defence  of  Vicksburg,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 

the  following  amendments,  which.  If  acceded  to  bj 

Gen.  Bowen,  the  bearer  of  Gen.  Femberton^s  you,  will  pedect  the  agreement  between  us  -.  At  te& 

letter,  expressed  to  Gen.  Smith  a  strong  desire  o'clock  to-morrow,  I  propose  to  evacuate  the  works 

to  eonverse  with  Gen.  Grant,  and  according-  »"  *°d  around  Vicksburg,  and  to  surrender  the  crtj 

ly  Gen.  Grant,  while  decHning  this,  reqnested  :ri?hSry"ir«"a"nra,^J,rd"^^^^^^ 
Gen.  Smith  to  say  if  Gen.  Pemberton  aesired  to  of  my  present  lines,  after  which  you  will  take  posses- 
see  him,  an  interview  would  be  granted  between  sion.    Officers  to  retain  their  siae  arms  and  persooil 
the  lines,  in  McPherson's  front,  at  any  hour  in  property,  and  the  righu  and  property  of  citizens  to  be 

the  afternoon  which  Gen.  Pemberton  might  «p-  ^P-^-  j.^c'^pfet/oTueullcIS^a: 
pomt.    A  message  was  soon  sent  back  to  Gen. 

Smith,  appointing  three  o'clock  as  the  hour.  To  this  letter  Gen.  Grant  immediately  rejdied 

At  that  time  Gen.  Grant,  with  his  staff  and  Gens,  as  follows : 

HcPherson,  Ord,  A.  J.  Smith,  and  Logan,  was  Head^uartebs  DsPAmnBirT  or  Tin:  TvKKi«!tn,  i 
at  the  place,  which  was  a  fruit  orchard  mid waj  ■  woaa  VioasBuaG,  Ju/y  4tA,  i*6s.  f 
between  the  front  of  the  two  contending  forces.  -^**"'^".^?-  "^^  ^'  ^^mberion,  commanding  Forca  h 
Gen.  Pemberton  soon  came,  attended  by  Gen.  q^^^*",''?  'h^^,  the  honor  to  acknowledge  jm 
Bowen  and  Ool.  Montgomery.  As  the  two  communicaUon  of  3d  July.  The  amendments  pro- 
commanders  drew  near  each  other,  both,  as  posed  by  you  cannot  be  acceded  to  in  full.  It  will  be 
though  involuntarily,  paused.  The  slight  em-  necessary  to  furnish  ererv  officer  and  man  wiib  a  pa- 
barrassment  was  brought  to  a  close  by  OoL  role,  siped  b:^  himself,  which,  with  the  completion  of 

-ii-     .                 _v^  ^4.     Z.^A  r .1 A  /.^^^\  the  rolls  of  pnsoners,  will  necessarily  take  some  time. 

Montgomery,  who  stepped  forward  and  formal-  ^g^„^  i  ^  „,ake  no  stipulation  in  regard  to  the 

ly  introduced  them.  They  shook  each  other  by  treatment  of  citizens  and  their  private  propertr. 

the  hand,  and,  after  a  few  words,  Gen.  Grant  While  I  do  not  propose  to  cause  any  of  them  any  un- 

proposed  a  private  conversation,   which  was  due  annoyance  or  loss,  I  cannot  consent  to  leare  my. 

Lolpted  anithe  two  generals  stepped  aside.  ~L£"^«Sce'^SS''bc''I.lowrd"'rtXe  J^  H^l 

Ihe  conference  closed  by  (xen.  Cxrant  saymg  be  as  stated  in  proposition  of  last  erening;  that  ij, 

that  he  would  send  his  proposition  in  writing,  officers  will  be  allowed  their  prirate  baggage  and  side 

After  an  interview  with  his  officers  at  his  head-  arms,  and  mounted  officers  one  horse  each.    If  joa 

quarters.  Gen.  Grant  sent  the  following  letter,  f  «"^  V  ^?""^*r'r*'''«^i°I.tn^ioStf*u^  *^/ri 

iT    r^        T                 iniTiT'i          A/^-D  to  the  front  of  the  hnes  now  occupied  by  it,  and  stack 

by  Gen.  Logan  and  OoL  Wilson,  to  Gen.  Pem-  their  arms  at  ten  o'clock  a.  ir.,  and  then  return  to  the 

berton :  inside  and  remain  as  prisoners  until  properly  paroled. 

iraiB  VicKSDOEQ,  July  3d,  18«3.     (  *'<>?  ">«  ">»«  of  your  acceptance  of  mr  terms  bj  him 

LUu,.Gen.  J,  a  Pen^^ton,  commanding  Confederate  ^^^S^  an"d  act'^a^i^^^^^ 

n:SS^Tr\  ii  .^J!^L^i1^':.iih  n^r^om«ntnf  AJ-  .f  icocpted,  white  flags  wift  be  displaved  along  ro^ar 

Gbnebal  :  In  conformity  with  agreement  of  this  af-  j.     *^  ^^  »           ^      ^                       h  ^            b  ^ 

temoon,  I  will  submit  the  following  proposition  for  the  K^r^  Jr^fffili  f!lJ^  4iJ^.^  ^^^  \^..S^^    ^ 

surrender  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg.  pubUc  stores,  Ac.  ^?°  notified  from  firing  upon  yoor  men. 

On7our  Icc^^^        t^e  terms  pronoW  will  miSh  in  ^^ J°»'  ^""^^^  ''^^  respectfully,  you r  obedient  scr- 

one  division  as  a  guard,  and  take  possession  at  eight  ^                                M«:^-r'™^iTT  g   iJLlr 

A.  M.  to-morrow,    is  soon  as  paroles  can  be  made  out,  Major-General  D.  S.  Army. 

and  signed  by  officers  and  men,  you  will  be  allowed  to  Xo  this  letter  the  following  answer  was  re- 
march  out  of  our  lines— the  officers  taking  with  them  fkp\v&A  • 

lowed  all  their  clothing,  but  no  other  property.  If  these  Major-Gen,  U.  S.  Grant,  comTnandtng  U.  S.  Forces 
conditions  are  accepted,  any  amount  of  rations  you  may  •  ^^^' •  _.  .  .  ^  ,  ,  ,  ^^ 
deem  necessary  can  be  taken  from  the  stores  you  now  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
have,  and  also  the  necessary  cooking  utensUs  for  pre-  ceipt  of  vour  communication  of  this  date,  and  in  repiT 
paring  them.  Thirty  wagons  also,  5>unting  two  two-  ^J^^J  ^^^  the  terms  proposed  by  you  are  accepted 
horse  or  mule  teams  as  one,  will  be  allowed  you  to  "^^7  «^Pectfullv\  your  ob^^ 
transport  such  articles  as  cannot  be  carried  along.  The  J-  C  PEMBERTON,  Lieutenant-General. 

ro^c^e^^rdTn"^^^^^  ,  Of  the  terms  of  the  surrender.  Gen.  Grant 

travel.    The  paroles  for  these  latter  must  be  signed,  <^^s  spea^s  ^  ^^s  r^P^^t :  *'  These  terms  1  re- 

however,  whilst  officers  are  present  authorized  to  sign  garded  more  favorable  to  the  Government  than 

the  roll  of  prisoners.  an  unconditional  surrender.    It  saved  us  the 

lam,  General,  very  respectfully,  transportation  of  them  North,  which  at  that 

""' U.  t.t  RlNT/M^or.^^^^^  Jime  would  have  been  very  difficult,  owing  to  the 

limited  amount  of  river  transportation  on  nana, 

About  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  and  the  expense  of  subsisting  them.    It  left  our 

July  4th,  the  following  reply  was  received  from  army  free  to  operate  against  Johnston,  who 

Gen.  Pemberton :  was  threatening  us  from  the  direction  of  Jack- 
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6oa ;  and  oar  river  transportation  to  be  used 
ioT  the  moTement  of  troops  to  any  point  the 
exi^^ency  of  the  service  might  require." 

At  ten  o^clock  on  the  4th,  the  Confederate 
forces  marched  ont  and  stacked  arms  in  front 
of  their  works,  while  Gen.  Pemberton  appear- 
ed for  a  moment  with  his  staff  upon  the  para- 
pet of  the  central  front.  The  city  was  imme- 
iliatciy  after  occnpied  by  the  divisions  of  Gens. 
Logan,  J.  £.  Smith,  and  Herron. 

Ihc  part  taken  by  the  naval  force  in  these 
o|>erations  is  thus  summarily  described  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Porter,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Xavy,  as  follows : 

«  U.  8.  Misei86TPPT  Sqitadrox.  ) 

Flag  Ship  Black  Uawk,  Juli/ 4ih,lBes,  \ 

Sir  :  I  bare  the  honor  to  inform  ^ou  that  Vicksburg 
has  SDirendered  at  last  to  the  UDited  States  forces, 
after  a  desperate  but  vain  resistance.  That  she  has 
not  dooe  so  sooner  has  not  been  for  want  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  our  military  commanders,  but  from  the 
magoitude  of  the  defences,  which  were  intended  to  re- 
pdic  any  force  the  Government  could  possibly  send 
there,  \\rhat  bearing  this  will  hare  on  the  rebellion 
remains  yet  to  be  seen,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  suc- 
ce^'must  go  far  toward  crushing  out  this  revolution, 
ao4  establishing  once  more  the  commerce  of  the  States 
horderin^  on  this  river.  History  has  seldom  had  an 
opportunity  of  recording  so  desperate  a  defence  on 
one  side,  with  so  much  courage,  ability,  perseverance 
acd  endurance  on  the  other ;  and  if  ever  an  army  was 
eatitle<f  to  the  gratitude  of  a  nation,  it  is  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  and  its  gallant  leaders. 

The  navy  has  necesearilr  performed  a  less  conspic* 
uoas  part  m  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  than  the  army ; 
still  it  has  been  employed  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
t»  all  concerned.  The  ffunboats  have  been  constantly 
ticlow  Vicksburg  in  shelling  the  works,  and  with  suc- 
cess cooperating  heartily  with  the  left  wins  of  the 
armj.  The  mortar  boats  have  been  at  work  lor  forty- 
tiro  davs  without  intermission,  throwing  shells  into  all 
parts  of  the  city,  even  reaching  the  wo»s  in  the  rear 
of  Vicksburg  and  in  front  of  our  troops,  a  distance  of 
three  miles.  Three  heavy  guns  placed  on  scows,  a 
cin^-incfa,  ten-iDcb,  and  a  one-hundred-pounder  rifle 
trere  placed  in  position  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  com- 
manded all  the  important  water  batteries.  They  have 
kept  up  an  accurate  and  incessant  fire  for  fourteen 
diiTs,  doing  all  the  damage  that  could  be  done  by 
^ins  under  such  circumstances.  Five  eight-inch,  two 
tiioe-inch,  two  forty-two-pounder  rifles,  four  thirty-two- 
[•oander  shell  guns  have  been  landed,  at  the  request 
of  the  different  generals  commanding  corps,  from  the 
^iinboats,  and  mounted  in  the  rear  ofvicksburg  ;  and 
whenever  I  could  spare  the  o£Bcers  and  men  from  our 
iiDall  complement,  tney  were  sent  to  manage  the  guns, 
I'Vitb  wba^  abiUty  I  leave  the  general  commanding  the 
ii.Tcci  to  say. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  stationed  the  smaller  class  of 
pnt>oats  to  keep  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  clear  bf 
racrillas,  who  were  assembling. in  force,  and  with  a 
)«rg^  number  of  cannon,  to  block  up  the  river  and  cut 
off  the  transports  bringing  down  supplies,  reenforce- 
meats,  and  ammunition  lor  the  army.  Though  the 
TrlitU  on  several  occasions  built  batteries,  and  with  a 
liree  force  attempted  to  sink  or  capture  the  transports, 
t^er  never  succeeded,  but  were  defeated  bv  the  gun- 
Niats  with  severe  loss  on  all  occasions.  \Vitbout  a 
''^itchful  care  over  the  Mis8i9sip|)i,  the  operations  of 
5  le  army  would  have  been  much  mtcrfered  with  ;  and 
1  can  say  honestly  that  officers  never  did  their  duty 
'"Iter  than  those  who  have  patrolled  the  river  from 
'  liro  to  Vicksburg.  One  steamer  only  was  badly  dis- 
abled since  our  operations  commenced,  and  six  or 
•^vfm  men  killed  and  wounded. 

^Vhilc  the  array  have  had  a  troublesome  enemy  in 
firoDt  and  behind  them,  the  gunboats,  marine  brigade, 
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under  Gen.  Ellet,  and  a  small  force  under  Gens.  Den- 
nis and  Mower,  have  kept  at  bay  a  large  force  of  reb- 
els, over  twelve  thousand  strong,  accompanied  by  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  artillery.  Though  offered  battle  sev- 
eral times  and  engaged,  they  invariably  fled,  and  sat- 
isfied themselves  by  assailing  half-disciplined  and  un- 
armed blacks.  The  capture  of  Vicksburg  leaves  a 
large  army  and  naval  force  free  to  act  all  along  the 
river,  andT  I  hope  soon  to  add  to  my  department  the 
vessels  which  have  been  temporarily  lost  to  the  ser- 
vice, viz.,  the  Indianolaand  Cincinnati.  The  effect  of 
this  blow  will  be  felt  far  up  the  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  timid  and  doubtful  will  tike  heart,  and 
the  wicked  will,  I  hope,  cease  to  trouble  us,  for  fear  of 
the  punishment  which  will  sooner  or  later  overtake 
them. 

There  has  been  a  large  expenditure  of  ammunition 
during  the  siesc.  The  mortars  have  fired  seven  thou- 
sand mortar  shells,  and  the  gunboats  four  thousand 
five  hundred.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  have  been 
fired  from  the  naval  guns  on  shore,  and  we  have  sup- 
plied six  thousand  to  the  different  army  corps. 

DAVID  D.  PORTEB, 
A.  R.-Admiral,  comm'ng  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Wsllss,  Sec*y  of  the  Navy. 

The  result  of  his  operations  is  thus  snmmed 
up  by  Gen.  Grant :  **  The  result  of  this  cam- 
paign has  been  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  five 
battles  outside  of  Vicksburg ;  the  occupation 
of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  its 
garrison  and  munitions  of  war ;  a  loss  to  the 
enemy  of  thirty-seven  thousand  (37,000)  pris- 
oners, among  whom  were  fifteen  general  offi- 
cers ;  at  least  ten  thousand  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  among  the  killed,  Generals  Tracy, 
Tilghman,  and  Green ;  and  hundreds,  and  per- 
haps thousands,  of  stragglers,  who  can  never 
be  collected  and  reorganized.  Arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  for  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  other  public  property,  consisting  of 
railroads,  locomotives,  cars,  steamboats,  cotton, 
&c.,  and  much  was  destroyed  to  prevent  our 
capturing  it. 

^^Our  loss  in  the  series  of  battles  m^y  be 
summed  up  as  follows : 


K.IIchJ. 

ISO 

4 

69 

40 

426 
20 

545 

Wottoded. 

MiHUf. 

Port  Gibson 

718 
24 

341 

240 
1,842 

242 
3,688 

^^^ 

FourtepD  Mile  Crock  (skirmish).. . . . 
Kaymond 

5 

82 

Jackron 

6 

Champion's  Hill 

189 

Blur  Black  rallroud  bridee 

2 

Vlckuburg 

803 

"  Of  the  wounded,  many  were  but  slightly 
wounded,  and  continue  on  duty ;  many  more 
required  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  for  their  re- 
covery. Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  wound- 
ed were  permanently  disabled." 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  July,  the  force  of 
Gen.  Pemberton,  having  been  paroled,  marched 
from  Vicksburg,  and  arrived  at  the  Big  Black 
river  at  night.  Thence  they  were  distributed 
to  different  parts  of  the  South.  • 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  President  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Gen.  Grant: 

ExECUTiTx  Maxsiov,  Wasuixotok,  July  13/A,  1863. 

Mt  dear  General  :  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
and  I  ever  met  personally.    I  write  this  novr  as  a 
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grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost  inestimable  off  the  white  inhabitants  and  burned  the  grist 

service  you  have  done  the  country.    I  wish  to  say  a  milja  cotton  gins,  and  granaries,  and  destrovod 

,  word  further.    When  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  fU^  r-„T»«5 

Vicksburg,  I  thought  you  should  do  what  you  finaJly  w*^^'"!'*  . 

did— march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  bat-        The  result  of  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Sher- 

teries  with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below ;  and  I  man  is  thus  stated  in  the  despatches  of  GeiL 

never  had  any  faith,  except  a  general  hope  that  you  Grant : 

knew  better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition  TirniBrBo  JirfviSflL 

and  the  like  could  succeed.    When  you  ^t  below  and  «    , ,  .     ^       jr  ti    i    n         ;  •    A  •  / 

took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity.  I  thought  To  Major- Gtn,  HalUcl',  General-tn- Chn/: 
you  should-go  dJwn  the  river  and  join  Uen.  Banls,       .  General  bhcrman  has  Jackson  invested  from  Pwri 

ind  when  vou  turned  northward,  east  of  the  Big  fi^er  on  the  north  to  the  nver  on  the  south     Th:. 

Black.  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.    I  now  wish  to  make  has  cut  off  many  hundred  cars  from  the  Coufederac} 

the  persoual  acknowledgment  that  you  were  right  and  Sherman  says  he  has  force  enough,  and  feels  no  ap- 

I  was  wronK  prehension  about  the  results. 

Yours,  very  truly,       A.  LINCOLN.  ^  Finding  that  Yazoo  City  was  being  fortified,  I  ^ 

Major-General  Grant.  Gen.  lierron  there  with  his  division,    lie  c^tuR^ 

^r  .      1-1        TT  11     1    xr     /^  1  •     i-^1  •  />  •  several  hundred  prisoners,  five  pieces  of  heavy  art :1- 

Miyor-Gen.  Ilalleck,  the  General-in-Cmef,  m  i^r^^  ^^^  ^n  the  public  stores  fell  into  our  h»nds.  The 

his  annual  report,  thus  speaks  of  Gon.  Grant's  enemy  burned  tnree  steamboats  on  the  approach  of 

operations :  "  When  we  consider  tho  charac-  the  gunboate.    The  De  Kalb  was  blown  up  and  sunk 

ter  of  the  country  in  which  this  anny  opera-  '^^V^}"  ^Jj  of  water,  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell. 
X    1    XI      r        -jx  VI    ^v«*«^i«-  *^  K«  ^«,.«^Vv«.«  Finding  that  tlie  enemv  was  crossing  cattle  for  tb<* 

ted,  the  formidable  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  ^^^61  army  at  Natchez,  and  were  said  to  have  «>veral 

the  number  of  forces  and  the  strength  of  tho  thousand  there,  I  have  scut  troops  and  stcamhoaistA 

enemy^S  works,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  collectthem,  and  destroy  all  their  boats  and  meao»  for 

courage  and  endurance  of  the  troops,  and  the  making  more.  tt  a  r.n  iVT  vf  •     /^        i 

skill  and  daring  of  their  commander!    No  more  ^^»8°^>  ^'  S.  GRAM.  Major-General. 

brilliant  exploit  can  be  found  in  military  his-.  Ticksbfeo,  July  istt. 

tory.    It  has  been  alleged,  and  the  allegation  To  Major-Gm,  JT.  TT.  IlalUch  General-in-aiirf: 
liftfl  hAATi  TPiflAlv  Mr^iilntftil  hv  tliA  nrfiM  that        ^^  Johnston  evacuated  Jackson  the  night  of  iLe 

^as  been  widely  circulated  i>7  tne  press,  mac  ^^^^  \^^i^x,    Uc  is  uoxv  in  full  retreat  ca>t.    Shcr- 

Gen.  Grant,  m  the  conduct  of  his  campaign,  ^^^n  says  most  of  his  army  must  perish  from  beat, 
positively  disobeyed  the  instructions  of  his  su-  lack  of  water,  and  general  discouragement, 
periors.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that        Tho  army  paroled  hero  have,  to  a  great  extent.  de- 
Gen.  Grant  never  disobeyed  an  order  or  in-  »crted,  and  arc  scattered  over  the  country  in  every  di- 

struction,  but  always  carried  out  to  the  best  ''^,;°„e*ral  Ransom  was  sent  to  Natchez  to  stop  th=' 

of  his  ability,  every  wish  or  suggestion  made  crossing  of  cattle  for  the  eastern  army.     On  arrivaJ, 

to  him  by  the  Government.     Moreover,  he  has  he  found  large  numbers  had  been  dnvcn  out  of  the 

never  complained  that  the  Government  did  not  city  to  bo  pastured.    Also,  that  munitions  of  war  bad 

furnish  him  all  the  means  and  assistance  in  its  LI'ilfo^lTa^^rtooThU  ^cn  ti ^S^^^'io 

power,  to  facilitate  tho  execution  of  any  plan  both  directions.    They  captured  a  number  of  prisoa- 

he  saw  fit  to  adopt."  era,  5,000  head  of  Texas  cattle,  2,000  head  of^ which 

After  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  Gen.  Grant  were  sent  to  Gen.  Banks,  the  balance  have  been  and 

reported  that  his  troops  were  so  much  fatigued  ^^i»  ^  brought  here.    In  Louisiana  they  canturcd 

' ,  i.      'AT.  r        J  u  1  AU^  i  more  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  teams  loaded  w  im 

aiid  worn  ont  with  forced  marches  and  the  la-  ammunition.    Over  2,ooo,<'rK)  rounds  of  ammunition 

l)f)rs  of  the  siege,  as  to  absolutely  require  scv-  were  brought  back  to  Natchez  with  the  teams  cap- 

eral  weeksof  repose,  before  undertaking  anoth-  turcd;  and  2«i^,000  rounds,  besides  artillerv  ammaoi- 

er  campaign.     Nevertheless,  as  the  exigencies  tion,  were  destroyed.    iSlpned)      U.  S.  GlLVN'T. 
of  the  service  seemed  to  require  it,  he  sent  out  Major-Oen.  Commaudiug. 

those  who  were  least  fatigued  on  several  im-        The  destruction  of  property  at  Jackson  wa> 

portant  expeditions,  while  the  others  remained  most  complete.    On  the  south  the  railroad  was 

at  Vicksburg,  to  put  that  place  in  a  better  de-  injured  as  far  as  Brookhaven,  a  distance  of 

fensive  condition  for  a  small  garrison.  fifty  miles.    On  tho  north  it  was  torn  up  at 

Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  the  city,  intervals  for  twenty  miles.  At  Jackson  exten- 
Gen.  Sherman,  with  his  force  increased  by  the  sive  machine  shops,  five  locomotive^  and  a 
remainder  of  both  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  large  number  of  cars  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
corps,  moved  in  pursuit  of  Gen.  Johnston.  The  road  east  was  torn  up  at  intervals  to  Braii- 
When  Gen.  Grant  moved  his  army  from  Jack-  don,- fifteen  miles.  The  bridges  at  Jackson, 
eon  to  Vicksburg,  Gen.  Johnston  moved  north  some  of  which  were  costly,  were  also  de- 
to  Canton.  It  now  became  the  object  of  Gen.  stroyed.  This  destruction  secured  Gen.  Grant 
Johnston  to  collect  a  force  to  attack  the  rear  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  wosti-rn 
of  Gen.  Grant.  Ilis  energies  were  thus  devo-  part  of  the  State.  The  city  was  formerly  one 
ted  during  the  whole  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Yet  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Southern  State:?, 
the  country  had  been  so  exhausted  of  men  to  It  was  thus  described  at  the  time  of  its  cap- 
fill  the  army  in  Virginia,  a  force  could  not  bo  ture:  "As  the  seat  of  government,  it  has  the 
•obtained  sufficient  to  rescue  Vicksburg.  With  capitol  buildings,  the  penitentiary,  the  gover- 
the  troops  which  he  had  collected,  he  now  ap-  nor's  liouse,  the  asylnm  for  the  deaf  and  damh 
proached  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army.  The  and  the  insane ;  and  in  addition  a  fine  court 
country  for  fifty  miles  around  Vicksburg  had  house,  two  excellent  hotels,  large  blocks  of 
— by  orders  of  Gen.  Grant  on  the  26th  of  May  stores,  a  cotton  factory,  a  couple  of  founderies 
— ^l)een  laid  waste  by  Gen.  Blair,  who  drove  grist  mills,  and  a  largo  number  of  splendid 
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residences.    The  site  of  the  city,  upon  the  and  insane  asylum  are  preserved  and  under 

right  bank  of  the  Pearl  river — a  stream  of  rare  guard.    It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 

beauty — is  very  fine.    The  business  portion  is  they,  together  with  all  the  remaining  residen- 

dirided  into  small  lots,  and  the  buildings,  gen-  ces  worth  anything,  will  be  fired  by  our  rear 

erally  of  brick,  are  placed  in  compact  blocks,  guard  when  we  leave  the  city  to-night.     Of 

The  portion  for  residences,  however,  is  in  the  Jackson  of  a  few  days  ago,  not  above 

marked  contrast  with  the  other.    Here  the  one  fourth  of  the  houses  remain,  and  they 

luts  contain  from  one  acre  to  ^ye^  and  in  the  are  nearly  all  the  residences  of  the  poorer 

snbnrbs  over  ten  acres,  according  to  the  ability  classes." 

or  taste  of  the  owners.    These  grounds  are  Another  circumstance  attended  the  return  of 

laid  off  in  excellent  taste.    Neatly  trimmed  the  force  of  Gen.  Sherman  to  Vicksburg,  which 

Ledges  line  the  gravelled  walks.     The  lux-  is  96  peculiar  to  army  movements  into  the 

uriant  shrubbery  and  gorgeous  flowere  of  the  Southern  States,  that  a  mention  of  it  should 

genial  South  greet  the  eye  in  endless  pro-  not  be  omitted. 

fusion  and  variety.    Beautiful  arbors,  in  some  The  return  of  the  army  from  Jackson  was 
cool,  sliady  spot,  invite  the  stranger.     And  the  occasion  ofa  remarkable  exodus  of  negroes. 
trees,  loaded  with  ripened  figs  tfnd  peaches,  There  were  few  able-bodied  young  men  among 
and  all  that  is  delicious,  bend  to  the  hand  that  them,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  masters  to 
will  pluck  their  treasures.  '  In  the  midst,  as  move  that  class  farther  south,  and  leave  only 
(ar  as  possible  removed  from  the  dust  and  din  the  old  and  helpless  behind  them.    But  all  the 
of  the  street,  and  embowered  in  magnificent  old  men  and  women  and  the  young  children  in 
lireoaks  and  grand  old  cedars,  stand  the  man-  the  whole  region  of  country  around  Jackson — 
sions.    They  are  as  diflferent  as  the  varied  those  who  have  been  a  burden  upon  their  mas- 
t::^te8  and  conditions  of  their  respective  own-  ters,  and  will  necessarily  be  dependent  on  our 
er«5,  but  they  all  bear  an  air  of  comfort  and  charity — accompanied  the  army  on  its  return, 
luxury,  which  proclaims  the  cultivated  tastes  in  large  numbers.    Every  species  of  vehicle, 
and  <renerous  fortunes  of  their  occupants.    The  and  an  untold  number  of  broken-down  horses 
bnlldings  are  not  only  models  of  architectural  and  mules,  were  pressed  into  tlie  service  by 
ta^ie,  but  they  are  furnished  with  unusual  the  contrabands  en  route  for  Vicksburg.    Their 
nchness,  amonnting  in  many  cases  to  extrava-  effects  consisted  of  a  wonderful  quantity  of 
?uncc.   This  was  the  Jackson  of  the  past.  The  old  clothing  and  bedding,  and  dilapitated  furni- 
Jackson  of  to-day  is  quite  another  place,  for  ture,  which  they  seemed  to  regard  as  of  ines- 
the  fortunes  of  war  have  borne  heavily  upon  timable  value.     The  transportation,  however, 
ir.    The  penitentiary,  one  of  her  fine  hotels,  was  not  sufficient  for  all,  and  hundreds,  carry- 
lier  cotton  factory,  founderies,  a  whole  block  ing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  movable  arti- 
of  stores,  several  warehouses,  and  the  railroad  cles,  trudged  along  on  foot.    All  seemed  anima- 
bridge  and  depot   buildings  were  destroyed  ted  by  a  fear  that  our  rear  guard  would  over- 
lirhile  the  Federal  troops  occupied  the  city  in  take,  pass,  and  leave  theift  behind,  and  such  a 
Mnv.     The  reoccupation  and  evacuation  by  straining  of  energies,  hurrying  and  bustling, 
the  Confederate  armies  cost  her  another  large  were  never  before  known  among  the  whole 
block  of  stores  and  the  other  hotel.    The  pres-  black  creation.    The  soldiers  were  particularly 
ent  occupation  by  the  Federal  army  has  well-  struck  with.the  ludicrous  appearance  presented 
nigh  served  to  blot  the  place  from  existence,  by  the  darkies,  and  the  tedium  and  fatigue  of 
The  first  few  hours  were  devoted  by  our  sol-  the  march  were  often  relieved  by  good  jokes 
dicrs  to  ransacking  the  town,  and  appropria-  cracked  at  their  expense,  which  served  to  con- 
ting  whatever  of  value  or  otherwise  pleased  vulse  the  whole  brigade  with  laughter. 
their  fancy,  or  to  the  destruction  of  such  arti-  "  The  minds  of  all  of  them  are  filled  with 
lies  OS  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  or  re-  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  North.    It  is 
iiiove.  •  Pianos  and  articles  of  furniture  were  to  them  a  country  of  ease  and  plenty  and  hap- 
demolished,  libraries  were  torn  to  pieces  and  piness,  and  say  and  do  what  you  will,  as  soon 
trampled  in  the  dust,  pictures  thrust  through  as  the  military  blockade  is  made  less  stringent, 
with  bayonets,  w^indows  broken  and  doors  torn  they  will  go  North,  if  they  accomplish  the  dis- 
from  their  hinges.    Finally,  after  every  other  tance  on  foot.    They  don't  feel  eafe  here,  not 
excess  had  been  committed  in  the  destruction  even  those  whose  owners  are  dead." 
of  property,  the  torch  was  applied.     From  A  military  and  naval  force  was  sent  to  Ya- 
that  hour  to  the  present,  there  has  scarcely  zoo  City,  on  the  18th.    It  took  three  hundred 
been  a  moment  when  the  citizens  could  not  prisoners,  captured  one  steamer  and  burned 
walk  the  streets  by  the  light  of  blazing  build-  five,  took  six  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in^    The  entire  business  portion  of  the  city  small  arms,   and  eight  hundred  horses  and 
is  in  mina,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  mules.     No  loss  on  our  side  was  reported, 
frame  buildings,  which  the  citizens  must  have  Small  expeditions  were  also  sent  against  Can- 
long  regarded  as  an  injury  to  the  place.    One  ton,  Pontotoc,  Granada,  and  Natchez,  Missis- 
residence  after  another  has  been  burned,  until  sippi.    At  Granada,  a  large  amount  of  railroad 
none  of  the  really  fine  ones  remain,  save  those  rolling  stock  was  destroyed.    The  other  expe- 
oceupied  as  quarters  by  some  of  our  general  ditions  were  also  successful,  meeting  with  very 
officers.     The  State  house  and  court  house  little  opposition.    As  soon  as  his  army  was 
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supplied  and  rested,  Gen.  Grant  sent  &  force  were  in  snch  an  uncertain  condition  that  tha 
under  Gen.  Steele  to  Helena,  to  cooperate  with  moment  for  immediate  activity  coald  not  h 
Gen.  Schofield's  troops  against  Little  Rock,  determined.  Meanwhile  General  Banks  de^ 
and  another,  under  Gens.  Ord  and  Ilerron,  to  voted  his  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  af- 
New  Orleans,  to  rel^nforce  Gen.  Banks  for  such  fairs  at  New  Orleans.  Nothing  of  importanco 
ulterior  operations  as  he  might  deem  proper  occurred,  unless  it  was  a  small  aSidr  on  the 
to  undertake.  Some  expeditions  were  also  Teche  river,  in  which  Commander  Bachanan, 
sent  to  the  Red  river,  and  to  Uarrisonburg  of  the  gunboat  Calhoun,  was.  killed,  early  in 
and  Monroe,  on  the  Washita,  to  break  up  and  January.  In  March,  General  Banks  Lad  con- 
destroy  guerilla  bands.  centrated  his  force  at  Baton  Ronge,  number- 

After  Gen.  Grant  left  Ylcksburg  to  assume  ing  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  men.  On  the 
the  general  command  east  of  the  Mississippi,  18th  a  military  movement  on  Port  HndsoD  was 
Gen.  McPherson  moved  with  a  part  of  his  ostensibly  commenced,  to  divert  the  attention 
force  to  Canton,  Mississippi,  scattering  the  en-  of  the  enemy,  while  tho  vessels  ran  above  the 
emy's  cavalry,  and  destroying  his  materials  and  batteries.  The  naval  force  was  under  the  coin- 
roads  in  the  centre  of  that  State.  maud  of  Admiral  Farragut.    Its  result  was  to 

The  reader^s  attention  has  thus  far  been  oc-  transfer  a  portion  of  the  fleet  above  Fort  liad* 

cupied  with    the   military  operations  before  son,  where  it  could  cooperate  with  the  force 

Vicksburg,  which,  however,  were  only  the  above,  and  also  cut  off  supplies  to  the  enemr 

prominent  features  of  a  great  campaign  ex-  from  Red  river.     Mig.-Gen.  Halleck,  in  his  an- 

tending   from  "Washington  to  New  Orleans,  nnal  report,  says :  "  Had  our  land  forces  in- 

The  movements  of  General  Banks,  particularly  vested  Port  Hudson,  at  this  time,  it  would  have 

against  Port  Hudson,  which  fell  with  the  fall  been  easily  reduced,  as  its  garrison  was  weak, 

of  Vicksburg,  and  the  advance  of  General  Lee  This  would  have  opened  communication  by  the 

upon  Washington,  one  object  of  which  was  to  Mississippi  river  with  Gen.  Grant  at  Vicks- 

make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Vicksburg,  or  burg.    But  the  strength  of  the  place  was  not 

rather  to  take  advantage  of  the  concentration  then  known.'^ 

of  so  large  a  force  at  such  a  distance,  were  in-        The  naval  force  consisted  of  the  frig-jtci 

cidcnts  of  the  same  campaign,  the  conclusion  Hartford,  Mississippi,  Richmond,  and  Monon- 

of  which  cannot  be  justly  weighed  and  esti-  gnhola,  and  the  gunboats  Albatross,  Genesee, 

mated  until  the  objects  and  results  of  these  Kinoo,  Essex,  and  Sachem,  and  six  morbr 

movements  are  considered.  schooners.    They  reached  Profit's  Island,  five 

In  November,  1862,  General  Banks  sailed  for  miles  below  Port  Hudson,  early  the  next  mom- 
New  Orleans,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  ing.  At  one  p.  m.,  the  mortars  and  the  gun- 
December.  Some  time  previous  he  had  been  boats  Sachem  and  Essex,  being  in  positiur, 
engaged  in  preparing  a  military  force  to  be  opened  fire  on  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson. 
under  his  command.  The  fleet,  which  sailed  The  line  of  the  batteries  conunenced  below  iho 
at  the  same  time,  colisisted  of  twenty-six  steam  town  and  extended  on  the  face  of  the  blnC 
vessels  and  twenty-five  sailing  vessels,  and  the  midway  between  the  crest  and  the  river  bant 
military  force  about  ten  thousand  men.  Some  about  three  and  a  half  miles.  At  nine  and  a 
disasters  happened  to  a  few  of  the  vessels,  half  o'clock  that  night  the  signal  to  advance 
which  led  to  an  investigation  by  a  committee  was  made.  The  Hartford,  Capt.  Palmer,  with 
of  Congress.  They  reported  that  "  economy  Admiral  Farragut  on  board,  with  the  gunboat 
and  safety  would  have  dictated  the  employ-  Albatross,  Lieut.-Com.  Ilart,  lashed  to  bor 
ment  of  a  larger  proportion  of  sail  vessels,  but  side,  took  the  lead.  Tlie  Richmond,  Capt. 
they  supposed  these  considerations  were  made  Aldcn,  the  gunboat  Geneseo,  Commander 
subordinate  to  the  neces.sity  for  despatch.  The  McComb,  the  Monongahela,  Capt.  McKinetry, 
sail  vessels  were  generally  of  the  first  class ;  the  the  Kineo,  Lieut.-Com.  Waters,  and  the  Mis.-ii- 
steam  transports  were  of  three  classes— the  sippi,  Capt.  Melancthon  Smith,  followed  in  tbe 
sea  steamers,  the  steam  tugs,  and  the  inland  order  named.  The  mortars  meanwhile  kept 
transports.  The  former  were  well  adapted  to  up  their  fire.  Soon  after,  rockets  were  sent  up 
the  service  ;  the  latter  were  not."  Immediate-  by  the  enemy  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
ly  upon  his  arrival,  General  Banks  took  the  po-  of  the  fleet.  As  the  vessels  approached  the 
sition  of  General  Butler  as  commander  of  the  batteries  opened  fire,  which  wos  replied  to.  At 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  latter  report-  the  same  time  fires  were  kindled  by  the  enemy 
ed  at  Washington.  The  leading  objfects  of  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  re- 
General  Banks's  expedition  were  to  strengthen  venled  the  position  of  the  vessels.  The  llart- 
the  military  in  Louisiana,  and  to  cooperate  in  ford  and  Albatross  were  successful  in  runni:c 
opening  the  Mississippi — ^two  points  on  the  above  the  batteries,  but  the  smoko  from  tlioir 
banks  of  which  were  known  to  be  strongly  fire  obscured  the  river  before  the  other  vessels 
fortified — Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg.  It  was  The  Richmond  received  a  shot  through  her 
anticipated  that  these  works  might  be  reduced  steam  drum,lmd  was  compelled  to  drop  down 
in  a  short  time,  and  that  the  strength  of  Gen-  out  of  fire  and  anchor.  Three  of  her  erew 
eral  Banks  might  be  suflScient  for  a  movement  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Monon- 
on  Texas.  But  it  was  soon  perceived,  after  his  gahela,  after  her  captain  was  seriously  injured, 
arrival  in  Ne»v  Orleans,  that  military  affairs  also  dropped  down  the  river  and  anchored. 
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The  Kineo  received  a  shot  through  her  rudder  place  is  situated  on  the  Atchafalaya  river 
post,  and  her  propeller  was  made  foul  by  a  where  it  flows  out  of  Lake  Ohetimacha* into  the 
hawser,  which  rendered- her  unmanageable,  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nearly  opposite,  on  the  west- 
and  she  floated  down  and  anchored.  After  em  side  of  the  river,  is  Berwick  City,  situated 
the  guns  of  the  batteries  were  got  into  range  at  the  junction  of  the  Teche  river,  or  bayou, 
the  fire  was  so  accurate  and  constant  as  to  with  the  Atchafalaya.  The  Teche  river  corn- 
threaten  the  destruction  of  every  gunboat  in  menccs  in  St.  Landry  parish,  a  few  miles  from 
the  fleet  The  2£is6issippi  grounded  under  the  Opelousas,  and  flows  southeast  in  a  very  tor< 
guns  of  a  battery  astern,  another  on  the  bow,  tuous  course  for  two  hundred  miles.  During 
and  others  opposite  to  her.  The  enemy,  upon  high  water  it  is  navigable  nearly  its  whole 
discovering  her  position,  concentrated  their  length.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  flourish  the 
nearest  guns  upon  her.  She  continued  her  finest  sugar-cane  plantations  in  the  State.  The 
fire  for  some  time  after  getting  aground.  Oapt.  chief  towns  on  the  river  are  Franklin,  Martins- 
Smith,  finding  it  to  be  impossible  to  get  her  ville,  and  Opelousas. 

off,  determined  to  abandon  her.  He  then  A  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  was  at 
ordered  the  engines  to  be  destroyed,  the  guns  this  time  stationed  within  supporting  distance 
to  be  spiked,  and  the  vessel  to  be  set  on  flre.  on  the  Teche.  It  had  been  kept  there  to  repel 
The  officers  and  crew  were  then  hurried  off  to  a  threatened  invasion  up  that  stream  by  the 
the  shore  opposite  the  batteries.  Some  of  the  Federal  force  under  Gen.  Weitzel.  The  plant- 
crew  are  supposed  to  have  jumped  overboard,  ers,  supposing  the  Confederate  force  sufficient 
a  kw  were  taken  prisoners,  and  tho  rest  pro-  for  their  protection,  had  put  in  their  crops  as 
eeeded  down  the  shore  and  were  taken  off  bj  usual.  When  Gen.  Weitzel  made  the  first  at- 
the  other  vessels.  Of  two  hundred  and  thir-  tempt  to  advance  up  the  river,  with  the  in- 
ty-three  officers  apd  men,  twenty-nine  were  tention  of  establishing  his  headquarters  tft 
missing.  The  vessel,  after  becoming  lighter  by  Franklin,  the  river  was  obstructed  a  few  miles 
burning  her  top,  drifted  ofi^,  and,  floating  down  above  its  mouth.  To  prevent  these  obstruc- 
the  stream,  finally  blew  up.  Her  armament  tions  from  being  removed,  the  enemy  had 
consisted  of  nineteen  eight-inch,  one  ten-inch,  thrown  up  earthworks,  extending  from  the 
one  twentj-ponnd  Parrott,  and  two  small  how-  bank  of  the  river  back  to  an  impassable  swamp, 
itzers  in  the  tops.  and  planted  a  battery.  Here  Gen.  Moulton, 
Meanwhile,  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  after-  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  aided  by  the  gunboat 
noon,  Gen.  Grover's  division  marched  out  of  Cotton,  made  such  a  stubborn  resistance,  that 
Baton  Rouge,  followed  in  the  evening  by  Gen.  Gen.  Weitzel  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  The 
Emery's  division,  and  on  the  next  morning  by  enemy,  supposing  his  object  had  been  to  cap- 
that  of  Gen.  Augur.  The  army  reached  ture  the  gunboat,  removed  her  stores  and  am- 
Springfield  road  crossing  without  a  skirmish,  munition  immediately  afterward,  and  burned 
The  headquarters  of  Gen.  Banks  were  estab-  her ;  thus  showing  that  they  apprehended  a 
liahed  here,  which  was  about  seven  miles  from  defeat  on  another  attack.  Subsequently  the 
Port  Hudson.  During  Saturday  the  entire  water  washed  a  channel  round  the  obstruc- 
body  of  cavalry  and  some  infantry  regiments  tions,  and  the  passage  up  ceased  to  be  disputed 
were  sent  out  on  the  Bayou  Sara  road  toward  at  that  point.  But  much  more  formidable 
Port  Hudson,  and  down  the  Bioss  and  Spring-  works  were  constructed  a  few  miles  above  Pat- 
field  Landing  roads  to  reconnoitre.  One  or  tersonville,  and  earthworks  thrown  up  on  the 
two  sharp  skirmishes  took  place  with  a  force  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  prevent  a  flank 
of  Confederate  cavalry  and  infantry  sent  out  movement  by  land  or  water.  The  distance  at 
from  Port  Hudson  and  deployed  as  skirmishers  this  point  from  the  river  back  to  the  swamp 
in  the  woods.  Toward  evening  the  enemy  re-  was  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  A  small 
tired  within  their  intrenchments.  Two  Fede-  force  could  thus  hold  at  bay  here  one  greatly 
ral  officers  were  wounded.  On  Sunday  morn-  6u|)erior  in  numbers.  Several  thousand  troops 
ing  orders  were  issued  to  return  to  Baton  of  the  enemy  were  posted  here,  and  those  be- 
Rooge,  which  was  accomplished  by  evening,  low  were  expected  to  fall  back  'as  the  Federal 
On  the  next  day,  an  attempt  to  open  conununi-  force  advanced. 

cation  with  Admiral  Farragut  by  sending  a  It  was  to  this  region,  comprising  the  pari^^lies 
small  force  across  the  point  of  land  opposite  or  counties  of  Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  Assam p- 
Port  Hudson — the  fourth  effort  to  cross  the  tion,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Martin,  that  Gen.  Banks 
point — was  successful,  but  Admiral  Farragut  now  transferred  his  army  from  Baton  Rouge. 
had  moved  up  the  river.  The  difficulties,  were  His  object  was  the  reclamation  of  tliis  rich 
caused  by  a  flood.  The  rebels  had  cut  the  country,  which  had  furnished  inestimable  sup- 
levee  above.  plies  to  the  enemy,  and  which  sustained  a  dense 
The  attention  of  Gen.  Banks  was  now  turned  slave  population.  Having  concentrated  his  for- 
to  that  part  of  the  State  west  o^  New  Orleans  ces  at  Brashear,  Gen.  Weitzel's  brigade  was 
and  botxlering  on  the  Teche  rHfer.  Opposite  crossed  over  to  Berwick  on  the  10th  of  April. 
Xew  Orleans,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Missis-  The  landing  was  not  disputed,  but  a  reconnois- 
sippi  river,  commences  the  Now  Orleans  and  sance  discovered  aforce  of  the  enemy,  which  re- 
Opelousas  railroad,  which  runs  westwardly  a  tired.  On  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the  infantry 
distance  of  eighty  miles  to  Brashear.     This  advanced  a  short  distance.    On  Sunday,  tho  di- 
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vision  of  Gen.  Emory  crossed,  and  the  combined  fantry,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  massed  in  a 
force  made  an  advance,  which  the  enemy  op*  strong  position  on  the  opposite  bank.    Ther 
posed,  but  not  obstinately.    In  this  order  the  were  immediately  attacked  and  driven  from 
Federal  column  advanced,  feeling  its  way,  while  their  position,  but  not  until  they  had  sncceeded 
the  enemy,  whose  forces  were  commanded  by  in  destroying  by  fire  the  bridge  across  the  rivir. 
Gen.  Taylor,  slowly  retired  upon  their  fortified  The  night  of  'the  17th  and  the  next  day  was 
position  a  few  miles  above  PattersonviUe.     On  passed  in  rebuilding  the  bridge.    On  tbe  19ili. 
the  Idth  there  was  considerable  fighting,  mostly  the  march  was  resumed,  and  continued  to  the 
with  the  artillery,  in  which  the  Diana,  a  Fed-  vicinity  of  Grand  Coteau ;  and  on  the  next  dnj 
eral  gunboat,  captured  about  four  weeks  pre*  the  main  force  of  Gen.  Banks  occupied  Opo- 
vious,  bore  a  conspicuous  part.    On  the  morn-  lousas.  At  the  same  time,  the  cavalry,  siippun- 
ing  of  Saturday,  the  12th,  the  division  of  Gen.  ed  by  a  regiment  of  infEUitry  and  a  section  of 
G rover  left  Brashear  on  the  gunboats  Clifton,  artillery,  were  thrown  forward  six  miles  to 
Estrella,   Arizona,  and  Oalhoun,  and   trans-  Washmgton,  on  the  Gourtableau.    Ontbc21>t, 
ports,  and  proceeded  up  the  Atcnafalaya,  into  no  movement  was  made,  but  on  the  next  day, 
Lake  Chetimacha.    The  object  was  to  get  into  Brig. -Gen.  D wight,  of  Gen.  Grover's  divyion, 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  if  possible  cut  ofiT  with  detachments  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  wa< 
his  retreat  if  he  evacuated  his  position,  or  to  pushed  forward  throuf?h  Washington  toward 
attack  him  in  rear  at  the  time  of  the  attack  in  Alexandria.     lie  found  the  bridges  over  t'le 
front.    Some  difiiculties  delayed  the  expedi-  Cocodrie  and  Boeuf  destroyed,  and  durini!  i!.u 
tion,  but  it  effected  a  landing  early  the  next  evening  and  night  replaced  them  by  a  single 
morning,  about  three  miles  west  of  Franklin,  bridge  at  the    junction  of  the    bayou:*.    A 
near  a  spot  called  Irish  Bend.    At  this  time  steamer  had  just  been  burned  by  the  enen^y. 
the  gunboat  Queen  of  the  "West,  which  had  but  the  principal  portion  (rf  her  cargo,  wl.i  h 
been  captured  previously  by  the  enemy,  was  had  been  transferred  to  a  flat,  was  captured. 
blown  up  and  destroyed  on  the  lake.    Skir-  Orders  were  also  found  there  from  Gen.  Mc  re 
mishing  immediately  ensued  with  a  small  force  to  Gen.  Taylor,  in  command  of  the  Confederat: 
of  the  enemy,  that  fell  back  as  Gen.  Grover  ad-  force,  directing  him  to  retreat  slowly  to  Aks- 
vanced.    His  position  was  about  eleven  miles  andria,  andj  if  pressed,  to  retire  to  Texas, 
distant  from  Gen.  Banks.    At  Irish  Bend  the  Another  expedition,  under  Lieut. -Cul.  Whvr 
enemy  seemed  to  bo  determined  to  make  a  chard,  was  sent  out  by  way  of  Barro's  Lir.d- 
stand,  and  a  sharp  struggle  followed,  in  which  ing,  to  examine  the  Bayou  Oonrtableau  in  the 
they  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  woods  and  direction  of  Bute-a-la-Rose,  but  he  found  tbo 
canes.     On  this  retreat  they  destroyed  the  roads  impassable  four  miles  beyond  Bnrrt's 
gunboat  Diana  and  the  transports  Gossamer,  Landing.    The  steamer  Ellen  was' captured  by 
Newsboy,  and  Era  No.  2,  at  Franklin.  This  sue  him,  which  proved  a  timely  assistance,    Prcvi- 
cess  of  Gen.  Grover  was  followed  by  the  evac-  ously  Bute-a-la-Roso  had  been  taken  by  onl.> 
nation  of  the  works  before  Gen.  Banks.    Early  of  Gen.  Banks,  with  its  garrison  of  sixty  men. 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  cavalry  and  artil-  two  heavy  guns,  and  a  large  quantity  of  amniu- 
lery,  followed  by  Gen.  Weitzel's  brigade,  with  nition.    The  result  of  the  expedition  thus  far  is 
Col.  Ingraham's  force  of  Gen.  Emory's  division  thus  stated  by  Gen.  Banks :  "  We  havedcFtroy- 
a-s  a  support,  followed  the  enemy.     So  rapid  ed  the  enemy's  army  and  naTy,  and  made  their 
was  the  pursuit  that  the  enemy  was  unable  to  reorganization  impossible  by  destroying  or  re- 
remove  the  transports  at  New  Iberia,  and  five,  moving  the  material.    We  hold  the  key  of  the 
with  all  the  commissary  stores  and  ammunition  position.    Among  the  evidences  of  onrvictcry 
with  which  they  were  loaded,  were  destroyed  are  two  thousand  prisoners,  two  transports 
at  that  place,  together  with  an  incomplete  iron-  and  twenty  guns  taken,  and  three  gunboats 
clad  gunboat.    On  Thursday,  the  army  reacted  and  eight  transports  destroyed." 
New  Iberia.     A  foundery  for  the  manufacture  On  the  6th  of  May,  Admiral  Porter  appcr.rcd 
of  cannon  and  other  miinitions  of  war  was  im-  before  Alexandria  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  find 
mefliately  taken  possession  of,  as  a  similar  one  took  possession  of  the  town  without  opposition, 
had  been  seized  two  days  before  at  Franklin.  On  that  evening  the  cavalry  of  Gen.  DvvM 
Two  regiments  were  also  sent  to  destroy  the  dashed  into  the  place,  and  the  next  moriiin:,' 
tools  and  machinery  at  the  celebrated  salt  the  advance  of  Gen.  Banks  arrived.    Alexan- 
mine  of  the  town.    Thus  far  about  fifteen  bun-  dria  is  the  capital  of  Rapides  parish  in  Louisi- 
dred  prisoners  had  been  captured,  and  more  ana.    It  is  situated  on  the  Red  river,  about  one 
than  five  hundred  horses,  mules,  and  beef  cat-  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  raoutli,  and  in 
tie  taken  from  the  plantations.    The  Federal  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton-growing  region, 
loss  was  small.     The  entire  force  of  the  enemy  The  country  thus  occupied  by  Gen.  Bunk? 
was  about  ten  thousand  men.  was  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  State  of 
On  the  next  day,  the  17th,  the  army  moved  Louisiana.     Ills  movements  had  been  so  rapid 
forward,  but  Gen.  Grover,  who  had  marched  that  the  eneiB^had  been  allowed  no  opportunity 
from  New  Iberia  by  a  shorter  road,  and  thus  to  make  a  stand  against  him  after  their  def«.nt 
gained  the  advance,  met  the  enemy  at  Bay-  near  Franklin,     The  capture  of  Alexandria  and 
ou  Vermilion.     Their  force  consisted  of  a  con-  the  attack  on  Fort  de  Russe  below,  was  reported 
siderable  number  of  cavalry,  one  thousand  in-  b^  Admiral  Porter,  with  his  movements,  tl)ii>: 
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HnsiBSiPPx  Squadrox,  Flag  Snip  Oexkbal  Price,  )  oTerage  of  American   reeiments    is  less  than  that 

G&AHD  GcLT,  Mas.,  i/ay  18/A.     f  number. 

ToS«r(ian  WcUt*  -  The  Commanding  General  desires  to  detail,  for  tem- 

biR :  1  had  the  honor  to  inform  you  from  Alexandria  porary  or  permanent  duty,  the  best  officers  of  the  army, 

of  the  captare  of  that  place,  and  the  forU  defending  f^^  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  this 

the  approaches  to  the  city  by  the  naval  force  under  mv  corps.    \Vith  their  aid  he  is  confident  that  the  corps 

command.  ^Twcnty-four  houra  after  we  arnred  the  ad-  will  render  important  service  to  the  Government.    It 


11  prudent  to  return  with  the  largest  vessels  to  the  uneducated  and  educated  white  men,  in  the  defence  of 

mouth  of  the  Red  nver.    I  dropped  down  to  Fort  do  its  institutions.    Why  should  not  the  negro  contribute 

Ra^  m  the  Benton,  and  undertook  to  destroy  these  whatever  is  in  his  power  for  the  cause  iS  which  he  is 

works.    I  only  succeeded,  however,  in  destroying  the  „  deeply  interested  as  other  ment    We  may  properly 

tbrec  heavy  casemates  commanding  the  channel  and  a  demand  from  him  whatever  service  he  can  render. 

jmall  water  batteir  for  two  guns.    About  COO  yards  The  chief  defect  in  organizations  of  this  character  has 

bel.)w  It  I  destroyed  by  bursting  one  heavy  thirty-two  arisen  from  incorrect  ideas  of  the  officers  in  command. 

pounder  and  some  gwn  carnages  left  in  their  hurry  by  Their  discipline  has  been  lax,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 

ibecDem^.  conductof  their  regiments  unsatisfuctorr  and  discred- 

Themain  fort,  on  a  hill  some  900  yards  from  the  jtable.   Controversiesunuecessary  and  injurious  to  the 

water,  I  was  unable  to  attend  to.   It»s  quite  m  extcn-  service  have  arisen  between  them  and  other  troops. 

s.ve  work,  new  and  incpmnlete,  but  built  with  much  The  organization  proposed  will  reconcile  and  avoid 

labor  and  pains.    It  will  take  two  or  three  vessels  to  xnany  of  these  tronVles 

dqU  it  to  pieces.    I  have  rot  the  powder  to  spare  to  Officers  and  soldiers  'will  consider  the  exigencies  of 

How  it  up     The  Teasels  will  be  ordered  to  work  on  it  the  service  in  this  department,  and  the  absolute  neces- 

occasiondly,  and  it  will  be  soon  destroyed.    In  this  gjty  of  appropriating  every  element  of  power  to  the 

iMt-meptioned   fort  was  mounted  the  ll-mch  gun,  support  oYtheGoveriiment.    The  prejudices  or  opin- 

which  I  am  led  to  believe  lies  in  the  middle  oTthe  jo^g'^of  men  are  in  no  wise  involved.     The  coupcra- 

nver,  near  the  fort,  the  rebels  throwing  it  overbold  tion  and  active  support  of  all  officers  and  men,  and  the 

in  their  panic  at  the  approach  of  our  gunboats.    The  nomination  of  fit  men  from  the  ranks,  and  from  the 

raft  which  closed  the  entrance  I  have  blown  up,  sawed  Ugts  of  non-commissioned  and  commissioned  officers, 

m  two,  and  prewnted  to  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood,  ^re  respectfully  solicited  from  the  Generals  command- 

I  sent  Commander  Woodworth  in  the  Price,  with  the  j^g  the  respective  divisions. 

bw.tierland,  Pittsburg,  and  A^zonl^  up  Black  nver  *             *^     B„  command  of  Major-Gen.  BANKS. 

to  make  a  reconnoissance,  and  he  destroyed  a  large  RicHAnn  B.  Ibwin.  A.  A.  G. 
aiDouDt  of  stores,  valued  at  $300,000,  consistmg  of 

&ilt,  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  bacon.  The  subseqiient  movements  of  Gen.  Banks 

(Signed)                   DAVID  D.  PORTER,  in  this  part  of  the  State  met  with  no  serious 

Acting  Rear- Admiral,  opposition  from  the  enemy.     After  the  invest- 

Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron.  ^^^^  ^^  Vicksburg,  his  forces  were  concentra- 

While  at  Opelousas,  Gen.  Banks  issued  the  ted  at  Simmcsport  for  an  advance  afrainst  Port 

following  order :  Hudson.    Meanwhile  the  di\'ision  of  (Jen.  Sher- 

HEADQirA«T*BS  DapAaTuwrr  or  tm  Gulf,        J  man,  which  had  been  quartered  at  New  Or- 

i^H  AaMT  Coaps,  Opelousas,  May  i*«,  18C8.  f  iQans,  was  not  inactive.    A  bripulo  was  sent 

The  Jlajor-General  commanding  the  Department  p^^^^  ^    ^      q       Kickerson,  for  the  purpose  of 

poses  the  orzaoization  of  a  corps  d  armce  of  colored  ,^     ,  .              ^           xi    *  au                    •   i  *  i, 

troops,  to  be  designated  as  the  " -Corps  d'Afriquc."    It  attackmg  any  forces  that  the  enemy  might  have 

will  consist  ultimately  of  eighteen  regiments,  repre-  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Pontchartram.  The 

sentinsj  all  arms— infantry,  artillery,  cavalry— making  first  Texas  cavalry,  under  Col.  Davis,  pushed 

nine  brigades,  of  two  regiments  each,  and  three  divis-  ^s  far  as  Tickfaw  Station  on  the  railroad,  and 

:f"4^:SSr  a'nd^SXX^^^^    yoTe^rtS.  captured  a  large  amount  of  cotton,,  lumber, 

Appropriate  uniforms,  and  the  graduation  of  pay  to  corn,  and  bacon.    A  heutenant  and  eight  men 

correspond  with  the  valucof  services,  will  be  hereafter  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  four- 

iwarded.   , ,   ,      ^  .         ^     ,           ^        ,  teen  Choctaw  Indians.    In  this  neighborhood 

In  the  field,  the  efficiency  of  each  corps  depends  upon  j          tannerv  was  also  destroved  and  a  laYce 

the  influence  of  its  officers  upon  the  troops  engaged,  *  ^^^f^  ^?J^^\?  ^,  T    >^®?|^°y^"»  ^'^^^  ^^^tf 

and  the  practicallimits  of  one  direct  command  is  gen-  car  shop,  the  Tangipaha  bridge,  and  other  val- 

enLl'iT  estimated  at  1,000  men.    The  most  eminent  uable  property.     On  the  lake,  four  schooners, 

niilitanr  historians  and  commanders,  among  others,  with  cargoes  of  contraband  goods,  were  burned. 

Thiers  and  Charobray,  express  the  opinion,  upon  a  full  .j j^    division  of  Gen.  Augur  had  returned  to 

renew  of  the  elements  of  military  power,  that  the     -o  .       t»  ^  i :  i       r «,«„  «^«4.  ^«4. 

valor  of  the  soldier  is  rather  acquired  than  natural.  Baton  Rouge,  from  which  a  force  was  sent  out 

Nations  whose  individual  heroism  is  undisputed,  have  that  penetrated  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  be- 

fiiled  as  soldiers  in  the  field.    The  European  and  tween  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson.    A  body  of 

American  continente  exhibit  instances  of  this  charac-  ^jj^  enemy  were  encountered  and  routed.     Of 

Sci'^;rThe'^tSri^1?ht*d:^wrS^  this  bod/ five  were,  killed,  several  wounded," 

contest  or  the  traditional  passion  of  its  people  for  mil-  and  twenty-five    pnsoners  taken  with   their 

iMry  glory.    With  a  race  unaccustomed  to  military  horses  and  accoutrements.    About  the  same 

>erTice,  much  more  depends  on  the  immediate  inflii-  time  Col.  Grierson  captured  near  Port  Hudson 

i)ce  of  officers  upon  individnal  members,  than  with  ^^       hundred  head  of  cattle.     The  squadron, 

'!iosc  that  have  acquired  more  or  less  of  warlike  habits  «"*^^  "*»"***  ^«    •'-"           j     .  xi     i      j  *  r* -d     *• 

ad  spirit  by  centuries  of  contest.    lOs  deemed  best,  meanwhile,  was  anchored  at  the  head  of  Pro.- 

Wretore,  in  the  organization  of  the  Corps  d*Afriquc,  it's  Island,  not  attempting  any  hostile  demon- 

'  J  limit  the  regiment  to  the  smallest  number  of  men  strations,  except  the  mortar  vessels,  which  at 

CMDsistent  with  efficient  service  in  the  field.in  order  to  ^j  h^  ^^^^^  ^  f^^  gl^^U^  into  Port  Hudson. 

.t?;?e*t^^lnSe^SfiroCiSoT^^^  ,  About  the  middle  of  May  all  the  ay^lable 

At  first  they  will  be  limited  to  five  hundred  men.   The  force  near  the  river  was  concentrated  at  Uaton 
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Rouge,  to  assist  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson. 
Thence  Gens.  Augur  and  Sherman  moved  to 
the  south  and  east  of  that  position,  to  coope- 
rate with  Gon.  Banks.  From  Simmesport  Gen. 
Banks  moved  his  army  to  invest  Port  Hudson. 
A  portion  of  his  infantry  was  transported  in 
steamers,  and  the  residue  with  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  and  wagon  train  moved  down  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  thence  across 
to  Bayou  Sara,  which  is  five  miles  above  Port 
Hudson,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  was  on  the  21st  of  May  that  Gen. 
Banks  landed,  and  on  the  next  day  a  jnuction 
was  effected  with  the  advance  of  M^j.-Gen. 
Augur  and  Brig.-Gen.  Sherman.  His  line  oc- 
cupied the  Bayou  Sara  road.  On  thfs  road 
Gen.  Augur  hiid  an  encounter  with  a  force  of 
the  enemy,  which  resulted  in  their  repulse 
with  heavy  loss.  On  the  25th,  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  first  line  of  works. 
On  tno  next  day  Gen.  Weitzel's  brigade,  which 
had  covered  the  rear  in  the  march  from  Alex- 
andria, arrived,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
a  general  assault  was  made  on  the  fortifications. 
Port  Hudson,  or  Hickey's  Landing,  as  it  was 
called  some  years  ago,  is  situated  on  a  bend  in 
the  Mississippi  river,  about  twenty-two  miles 
above  Baton  Koup:c,  and  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-seven above  New  Orleans.  Approaching 
Port  Hudson  by  water  from  below,  the  first 
batteries  were  situated  on  a  bluff  about  forty 


feet  above  high  water  mark.  Thence  three  se- 
ries of  batteries  extended  along  the  river  above 
Port  Hudson  to  a  point  on  Thompson'^s  creek, 
making  a  continuous  lino  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  in  extent.  Above  Thompson's  creek 
is  an  impassable  marsh,  forming  a  natural  do- 
fence.  From  the  lower  bnttety  began  a  line  of 
land  fortifications,  of  semi-circular  form,  about 
ten  miles  in  extent,  with  Thompson's  creek  for 
its  natural  terminus  above.  The  gims  were  of 
heavy  caliber;  in  addition  to  which  there  were 
light  batteries,  that  might  be  casil}'  taken  to 
any  part  of  the  line.  The  position  was  under 
the  command  of  Ool.  Frank  Gardner. 

The  fire  of  the  artillery  of  Gen.  Banks 
opened  about  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  and  continued  with  animation  during  tlic 
day.  At  ten  o'clock,  Gen.  Weitzel's  brigade, 
with  the  division  of  Gen.  Grover — ^reduced  to 
about  two  brigades — and  ihe  division  of  Gca. 
Emory,  temporarily  reduced  by  detach meiit:^ 
to  about  a  brigade,  under  command  of  Col. 
Paine,  with  two  wjgiments  of  colored  troops, 
made  an  assault  upon  the  right  of  the  ene- 
my's works,  crossing  Sandy  creek,  and  driving' 
them  through  the  woods  into  their  fortifica- 
tions. The  fight  lasted  on  this  line  until  four 
o'clock,  and  was  vary  severely  contested.  On 
the  left,  the  infantry  did  not  come  up  until 
later  in  the  day ;  but  at  two  o'clock  an  assault 
was  commenced  on  the  works  on  tho  centre 
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and  left  of  centre,  bj  tbe  divisions  under  Mi^.-  enemy^s  fortifications,  and  extended  a  distance 
Gen.  Angur  and  Brig. -Gen.  Sherman.  The  of  three  miles  to  the  river,  and  within  hailing 
enemy  was  driven  into  his  works,  and  the  Fed-  of  the  fleet.  At  this  time,  looking  from  the 
eral  troops  moved  up  to  the  fortifications,  extreme  northeasterly  range  of  the  enemy's 
holding  the  opposite  sides  of  the  parapet  with  rifle  pits  toward  the  river,  on  the  upper  side 
the  enemy.  On  the  right,  the  troops  continued  of  Port  Hudson,,  a  long  line  of  earthworks 
to  bold  their  position ;  hut  on  the  left,  alter  could  be  seen,  glistening  with  bayonets,  and 
dark,  the  main  body,  being  exposed  to  a  flank  protected  by  a  deep  ditch  nearly  twelve  feet  in 
fire,  withdrew  to  a  belt  of  woods.  The  skir-  width.  "Within  short  range,  enfilading  breast- 
mUhers  remained  close  upon  the  fortifications,  works  commanded  every  approach  to  the  posi- 
On  the  extreme  right,  the  first  and  third  regi-  tion  of  the  enemy.  The  defences  of  the  ene- 
ments  of  negro  troops  were  posted.  Of  their  my  formed  nearly  a  right  angle,  both  lines  of 
heharior  in  action,  Gen.  Bonks  thus  reports :  which  extended  to  the  river,  and  enclosed  a 
''The  position  occupied  hy  these  troops  was  sharp  bend.  The  point  of  attack  was  the  ex- 
one  of  importance,  and  called  for  the  utmost  treme  northeasterly  angle  of  the  enemy's  po- 
steadiness  and  bravery  in  those  to  whom  it  sition.  For  some  days  previous,  several  pieces 
was  confided.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  of  their  artillery  had  been  dismounted  by  the 
that  they  answered  every  expectation.  In  Federal  fire  and  abandoned,  while  those  in  po- 
many  respects  their  conduct  was  heroic .  Ko  sition  were  rendered  useless  by  the  fire  of  the 
troops  could  be  more  determined  or  more  dar-  sharpshooters.  Two  regiments  w*ere  detailed 
in^.  They  made  during  the  day  three  charges  as  sharpshooters,  who  were  to  creep  up  and 
upon  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  sufiering  very  lie  on  the  exterior  slope  of  the  enemy's  breast- 
heavy  losses,  and  holding  their  position  at  works,  while  another  regiment — each  soldier 
nightfall  with  the  other  troops  on  the  right  of  having  a  hand  grenade  besides  his  musket — 
our  line.  The  highest  commendation  is  be-  followed.  These  grenades  were  to  be  thrown 
stowed  upon  them  by  all  the  oflBcers  in  com-  over  into  the  enemy's  position.  Another  regi- 
mand  on  the  right.  Whatever  doubt  may  ment  followed  with  bags  filled  with  cotton, 
have  existed  heretofore  as  to  the  efi^iency  of  which  were  to  be  used  to  fill  up  the  ditch  in 
organizations  of  this  character,  the  history  of  front  of  the  breastworks.  After  these  regi- 
thia  day  proves  conclusively  to  those  who  were  ments  came  the  others  of  Gen.  Weitzel's  brig- 
ia  condition  to  observe  the  conduct  of  these  ade.  Following  these  as  a  support  were  the 
regiments,  that  the  Government  will  find  in  brigades  of  Col.  Kimball  and  Col.  Morgan. 
this  class  of  troops  efiective  supporters  and  These  forces  under  Gen.  Weitzel  were  designed 
defenders.  The  severe  test  to  which  they  for  the  attack  on  the  right.  In  conjunction, 
were  subjected,  and  the  determined  manner  in  on  the  left,  moved  the  old  division  of  Gen. 
which  they  encountered  thd  enemy,  leaves  Emory  under  Gen.  Paine,  forming  a  separate 
upon  my  mind  no  douht  of  their  ultimate  sue-  column.  Both  divisions  were  under  the  com- 
cess.  They  require  only  good  oflScers,  com-  mand  of  Gen.  Grover,  who  planned  the  attack, 
mandd  of  limited  numhers,  and  careflil  disci-  It  was  expected  that  Gen.  Weitzel's  command 
pline,  to  make  them  excellent  soldiers."  The  would  make  a  lodgment  inside  of  the  enemy's 
entire  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  since  works,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  Gen. 
landing  at  Bayou  Sara  to  this  timd,  was  nearly  Paine's  division.  The  advance  was  made 
a  thousand,  including  some  of  the  ablest  officers  about  daylight,  through  a  covered  way,  to  with- 
of  the  corps,  among  whom  was  Gen.  Sherman,  in  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  position  ; 

A  bombardment  of  the  position  had  been  then  the  field  consisted  of  deep  gullies  covered 

made  by  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut,  for  by  brush  and  creeping  vines.    The  fire  of  the 

a  week  previous  to  this  assault.    Reconnoissan-  enemy  was  incessant,  but  a  part  of  the  skir- 

ces  had  discovered  that  the  defences  were  very  mishers  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ditch,  where 

strong,  consisting  of  several  lines  of  intrench-  they  were  immediately  repulsed  hy  an  enfilad- 

ments  and  rifle  pits,  with  abatis  of  heavy  trees  ing  fire.    But  little  was  therefore  accomplish- 

felled  in  every  direction.    The  upper  batteries  ed  with  the  hand  grenades,  as  they  were  at 

on  the  river  were  attacked  by  the  Hartford  once  caught  up  by  the  enemy,  and  hurled  back, 

and  Albatross,  which  had  run  the  blockade.  Meanwhile  the  assaulting  column  moved  for- 

and  the  lower  by  the  Monongohelo,  Richmond,  ward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  made  a  series 

Genesee,  and  Essex.  of  desperate  assaults  on  the  works,  but  the  ene- 

On  the  14th  of  June,  after  a  bombardment  my  were  fully  prepared,  and  lined  every  part  of 

of  several  days,  another  assault  on  Port  Had-  their  fortifications  with  heavy  bodies  of  infantry, 

son  was  made.    The  position  of  Gen.  Banks's  It  was  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  attack 

forces  at  this  time  was  somewhat  changed,  that  a  feint  should  be  made  on  the  extreme  left 

forming  only  a  right  and  left  without  a  centre,  by  Gens.  Augur  and  Dwight.    This  assault  was 

and,  joined  together,  making  a  right  angle,  made,  and  the  fighting  was  extremely  desperate 

The  division  of  Gen.  Grover,  on  the  upper  side  on  the  part  of  the  forces  under  Gen.,  Dwight. 

of  Port  Hudson,  extended  a  distance  of  nearly  At  length  all  the  assaulting  columns  were  com- 

foor  miles  from  the  river  toward  the  interior,  pelled  to  fall  back  under  the  deadly  fire  of  tlio 

within  supporting  distance  of  Gen.  Augur^s  enemy,  and  the  fighting  finally  ceased  about 

division.    This  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.    The  loss  of  Gen. 
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Banks  was  nearly  700  in  killed  and  wonnd-  mation,  sent  by  flag  of  trace,  abont  midnight  cf 

ed.    Meantime  the  first  parallel  encircling  the  the  7th)  the  following  note  to  Gen.  Banks : 

outer  line  of  the  enemy  was  puslicd  forward,  HEAixjrAttTEBs.  Port  Htoson,  La.,  July  m,  i5<s. 

and  the  skirmishers  were  posted  in  rifle  pits  To  ^aj. -G en.  B^mh,  commanding  UnUtd  Statu Fon^i 

80  near  that  skirmishes  were  of  constant  occur-  n<ar  I\>ri  Hudson : 

rence  at  night.     A  small  force  of  the  enemy's  General  :  HaYing  received  information  from  ym 

cavalry  hovered  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Banks's  K^P*  that  Vicksburg  baa  been  aurrendered  I  make 

^ «,ui.^«*  »,«i,.:n»  «.,,r  <,^«;^,i«  *i.^«,^«.*-«  this  communication  to  request  you  to  give  me  thettli- 

army,  without  making  any  serious  demonstra-  ^ial  assurance  whether  tSs  is  true  or  not,  and  if  true. 

tions.  I  ask  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  xiexr  to  iDe 

The  withdrawal  of  Gen.  Banks^s  force  from  consideration  of  terms  for  surrendering  this  poBition. 

the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  was  followed  ^  ""»  General,  yery  respectfully, 

by  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  for  ^j^^NK  GARDNER 'i^^^^^^^^^ 

the  purpose  of  recovering  the  places  held  by  a  -,       i..  t  /.       -n    t    ^.x.           v  i 

small  body  of  Federal  troops,  and  to  cause  a  ^o  which  Gen.  Banks  thus  replied: 

diversion  from  Port  Hudson     Opelousas  was  ''^t^^i^r.r''Z''^.:7ur;^i^''  \ 

reoccupied    by    a    considerable    Confederate  ^^  MaJ,-Gen,  Franh  Gardner,  commanding  C.  S. 

force ;  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  lined  /bri-e*,  Jhrt  Hudmn  : 

with  squads  of  the  rebels,  who  fired  upon  eve-  General  :  In  reply  to  your  communication,  dated  the 

ry  boat  which  passed.     A  raid  was  made  upon  ''th  instant,  by  flag 'of  truce,  received  a  few  momei.s 

Plaquemine  by  a  body  of  Texans,  who  burned  •^"f »  \  ^*^«  ^*><!  ^°°f /^  i?/°™, ^?^}^ii}  ,T^"'"'' 

.      ^  .               %   .        A            rrx,                  1  •  yesterday  morning,  July  7th,  at  10.4.),  by  the  jnin- 

two  steamers  lying  there.    They  were  driven  ^^at  General  Price,  an  officiil  despatck  from  Mu.r. 

out  by  Lieut.  Weaver,  commanding  the  gunboat  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  United  States  Army,  whenvf 

Winona.    On  the  17th  of  June,  an  attack  was  the  following  is  a  true  extract : 

made  on  the  Federal  pickets  at  La  Fourche,  **  HzADQUAaxEns  Dkpartmsxt  or  tot.  Texw^ww,  ) 

which  was  repulsed.    On  the  next  day  it  was  ,,  .  ^      ,^  „  /'^f  *  VicK^BuaG,  July  4th,  i^i 

repeated  with  the  same  result.     On  the  23d,  " Maj  -Gen  2i,  P.  Banh^corrnnanding  D<partraadrJ 

~                  "                             ~  '                 f  ^/i       f  '''*  Gulf: 

nieaerate  «* General:  The  earrisonof Vicksburir  surrendered 


Brashear  City  was^  captured  by  a  confederate       « GekeraI  •  The  garrison  of  V icksburg 

not  less  thaa 


force  under  Gens.  Green  and  Morton.    A  camp    this  morning.    Thc^'number  of  prisoners,  as  given  It 
of  slaves,  or  contrabands,  as  they  were  called,    the  officer,  is  27,000,  field  artillery  12S  pieces,  and  a 


was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  large  numbers  ^^'P®  number  of  siege  guns,  probably 

killed.  Immense  quantities  of  ammunitb^  -«^^^--          ^  ^"^^&(^^S•Major.Gc^c^a^ 

era  pieces  of  artillery  three  hundred  thousand  j  ^^  ^^        ^^^^  ^^^^^            circumstnnc.  I 

dollars'  worth  of  sutler's  goods,  sugar,  flour,  cannot,  consistently  with  my  dutv,  consent  to  a  cc^.i- 

pork,  beef,  and  medical  stores,  of  vast  amount,  tion  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  you  indicate, 

were  also  captured.  On  the  28th,  an  attack  was  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

made  on  Donaldsonville,  and  the  storming  par-  ^-  ^'-  1^-^^^^ 

ty  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  fort.    But  the  The  following  further  correspondence  tbic 

gunboats   opened  a  flanking   fire  above  and  took  place : 

below  the  fort,  and  drove  back  the  supporting  ,   ^<>«'  Hudsos,  ^«/y  w-\  wu 

party,  so  that  the  enemy  broke  and  fled.    Of  Oexeral  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowlodge  the  r?- 

iu™\.,i.^  \.^A  ^^^^^^A  ♦!,«  A^«*   ^««  \^r^^A^^A  ceipt  of  your  commuincation  of  this  date,  \iv:\\ri  a 

those  who  had  entered  the  fort,  one  lumdred  ^opy  of  an  ollicial  communication  from  Major-G.  n.  T. 

and  twenty  were  captured  and  nearly  one  hun-  S.  Grant,  United  States  Army,  announcing  the  sum?::- 

dred  killed.  der  of  Vicksburff. 

Other  movements  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ^  Having  defended  this  position  as  lone  as  I  deem  my 

were  made  at  this  time,  which  indicated  great  ^^'  ''^^l^l^f » 1  «^™  ^\i">»K  to  surrenacr  to  uu,  a.d 

....             ,           1.1    1    li          J.      :%     ..          ^      1  W"l  appomt  a  commission  of  three  oliiccrs  toLn^ta 

activity,  and   enabled   them  to  destroy  much  gimilar   commission   appointed  by  yourself,  at  uIlo 

Federal  property.   No  embarrassment  however  o'clock  this  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  agrceinj:  ui_"  n 

was  caused  to  the  position  of  Gen.  Banks.    The  *°d  drawing  up  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  and  lor  tj-t 

enemy,  in  short,  recovered  the  La  Fourche,  P'y^JJf®  ^^u*^  easVSTsf '°Sto^a''^oi^nt'^^it«>idc  of  dt 

Teche,  Attakapas,  and  Opelousas  country  and  brealtworTs,  where  the 'meeting  shall  l^^hdd^or  tbi's 

captured  Brashear,  with  fifteen  hundred  prison-  purpose  ? 

ers,  a  large  number  of  slaves,  and  nearly  all  the  I  ^^^  ^err  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

COnflscated  cotton.  FRANfc  GAliDNEli,  Commanding  0.  rf.  Forces. 

Aft;er  these  two  attempts  to  reduce  Port  Hud-  nEADgrAVi-iriM  it.  b.  FonrE^  rrPonc  i 

son  by  a  land  assault,  on  the  27th  of  May  and  ^    ,.  .  ^      ^     ,  Toax m-nsoN,  July  s  a,  l^u.    , 

14*1.  Xf*  T.,«^  +Uo.  wv„-L^«^* 1            av  To  Ma/.'Gen.  Franh  Gardner,  command.un  i'mUi- 

14th  of  June  the  purpose  to  make  another  was  ,  J,  stat<s  Forces,  Fort  Hudson :          "^       ' 

given  up  by  Gen.  Banks,  until  he  had  fully  m-  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowled5:c  tl.c  re- 
vested the  place  by  a  series  of  irresistible  ap-  ceipt  of  your  communication  of  this  date,  stjitintr  that 
preaches.     He  was  thus  enarairod   in   pushing  J'^u  are  willing  to  surrender  the  garrison  under  your 

forward  his  works  when  Vicksburg  was  sur-  V'^Z'tui^^/'L^^^^^^ 

^j       J       T  i»          ^«         ^  ii  .                  3  you  Will  appoint  a  commission  01  tureo  onicers  to  met* 

rendered.     Information  of  this  surrender  was  a  similar  commission  appointed  bv  me,  at  nine  o'ck^rk 

sent  to  Gen.  Banks,  and  it  was  made  the  occa-  this  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  and 


cated.    Gen.  Gardner,  upon  receiving  the  iufor-    to  meet  the  commission  appointed  by  you. 
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They  irill  meet  your  officers  at  the  hoor  designated,  render  comprised,  besides  tho  position,  more 

at  a  point  where  the  flag  of  tnice  was  re^^^^^^  than  6,283  prisoners,  61   pieces  of  artillery, 

□oramg.    I  will  direct  that  active  hostihties  shall  en-  . x' ^.5    .  .^a   iv        r  1  ^' 

tirely  <5ase  on  my  part  untU  further  notice,  for  the  *'^^^^^®^,?^®'  ^'^^  }^^i  ^^  cannon   powder, 

purpose  stated,  5,000  small  arms,  and  160,000  rounds  of  am- 

\ ery respectfully, Tonrmost obedient  serrant,  mnnitlon.     The  loss  of  Gen.  Banks  from  the 

N.  P.  UANKS,  3Iaj.-Gen.  Commanding.  23d  to  the  30th  of  May  was  about  one  thou- 

Thefollowingare  the  articles  of  capitulation  sand.    Tho  village  of  Port  Hudson  consisted 

mutaally  agreed  upon  and  adopted :  of  a  few  houses  and  a  small  church,  which 

had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  cannonade. 

,A^\  l*  Maj.;Gcn.  Frank  Gardner  snmnders  to  the  The  wounded  and  sick  of  the  garrison  suffered 

I  meed  States  forces  under  Maj.-Gen.  Banks,  the  place  xi,.  —.^..i.  a,^«,  „.„«*   ^^  ^^aF^^i  „i. ^-      tu^ 

of  Port  Hudson  and  its  depenJencies,  with  its  garrison  *^®  9?^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  .^^  medical  stores.     The 

armaments,  monitions,  public  funds,  and  materials  of  provisions  Ot  the  gaiTlSOn  were  neaiiy  exhaust- 

^Tar,  in  the  condition,  as  nearly  as  ma^r  be,  in  which  ed. 
thev  were  at  the  hour  of  cessation  of  hostilities,  namely,        The  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  enabled  G  en. 

'Isr'/the  i"n^l'd4r^^^^^^^        in  article  one  is  ^anl^  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  points, 

qualified  by  no  condition,  save  that  tho  officers  and  en-  Which  had  been  temporarily  and   necessarily 

lUted  men  comprising  the  garrison  shall  receive  the  neglected.    His  further  movements  are  stated 

treatment  due  to  prisoners  of  war,  according  to  the  in  subsequent  pages. 

^IS  f  tu"^^vlt?^ertv  of  officers  and  enlisted  J^' ^Tti::^^^^^^^^ 

men  shall  be  respected,  and  left  to  their  respective  <l?i®*»  Y-J^^r.  ,®  f  ^^ception  of  one  fearful  strug- 

ownera.  gl©,  until  Vicksburg  was  hard  pressed  by  Gen. 

AST.  4.  The  position  of  Port  Hudson  shall  bo  oc-  Grant,  and  the  prospect  of  its  relief  by  Gen. 

cjipied  to-monx>w,  at  7  o'clock  A.  ¥.,  by  the  forces  of  Johnston  became  very  doubtful,  when  Gen. 

»eS"rft.'rTi  "h  ^n^TofficeS^f'the"  S^  ^  "^T"*?.'!'"}.  "^'T^  npon  Washington, 

States  service  as  may  be  designated  by  Maj.-Gen.  »ot  only  with  the  hope  of  producing  some  di- 

Banks,  with  the  ordinary  formalities  of  rendition.  Tho  version  in  favor  of  Vicksburg,  but  especially 

Confederate  troops  will  be  drawn  up  in  line,  officers  in  to  make  a  decisive  test  of  an  invasion  of  the 

iheir  positions,  the  right  of  the  line  resting  on  the  edge  Korthem  States,  and  at  least  secure  forage  and 

of  the  praine  south  of  the  railroad  depot ;  the  left  ex-  ^.,„;*;«„«  ^4f  „  '  ^ 

tending  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  Port  Hnd-  niumtions  01  war.  ^^     ,     .  ,    , 
SOD.  The  arms  and  colors  will  be  piled  conveniently.        After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  18th 

and  will  be  received  by  the  officers  of  the  United  of  December,  1862,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

^'^^}^  ^  rnu     .  1.     J         J  J  i-.i.         .        .11 V  under  Maj.-Gen.  Bumside,  remained  inactive 


of  the  garrison.  movement,  however,  were  manifest  about  the 

CHAS.  P.  STONE,  Brig.-Gen.  16th  of  January.  The  roads  were  dry  and  hard, 

W.  N.  MILES.  Col.,  commanding  the  qj^^  ^n  the  night  of  the  16th,  tho  pontoons  were 

WM.  DWomlrig.  G^^^^  brought  up  from  Belle  Plain  to  Falmouth,  and 

G.  W.  STEEDjiAN,  Col.,  commanding  'w^ith  the  utmost  secrecy  taken  near  the  river 

Left  Wins  of  the  Army.  some  distance  above.    An  order  to  march  had 

MARSHALL  S,  SMITH,  Lieut.-Col.,  i,een  twice  issued  and  countermanded.  On  the 

HENRY  W.B][Rg2[ Col,  commanding  }^V^  ^^  ^fs  issued  again,  requiring  each  soldier 

6th  Brigade,  Grover'a  Division.  *<>  ^a^®  three  days'  rations  and  sixty  rounds  of 

Approved,  ^  cartridges.  The  army  at  this  time  was  as  strong 

N.  P.  BANES,  Maj.-Gen.  in  numbers  and  material  as  it  had  ever  been. 

Approved,  xi  -  n  I'  "^^s  supposed  that  the  forces  of  Gen.  Lee  had 

FRA>K  GARDNER,  Maj.-Gen.  ^^^^  somewhat  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of 

Tlie  formal  surrender  was  made  on  the  9th  of  small  bodies  to  reOnforce  other  points.  His 
Ja!y.  Gen.  Andrews,  Chief  of  Staff  of  Gen.  army  was  composed  of  eight  divisions,  corn- 
Banks,  with  Col.  Birge  leading  his  column,  fol-  manded  by  Gens.  A.  P.  and  D.  11.  II ill.  Early, 
lowed  by  two  picked  regiments  from  each  divis-  Hood,  Walker,  Ransom,  McLaws,  and  Ander- 
i;-n,  with  Holcombe's  and  Rowlo's  batteries  of  son.  Each  division  consisted  of  four  to  five 
li^ht  artillery,  and  the  gunners  of  the  naval  bat-  brigades,  and  each  brigade  had  from  five  to 
1' TV,  entered  the  fortifications.  The  enemy  were  seven  regiments.  It  was  the  intention  of  Gen. 
drawn  up  in  line,  with  their  officers  in  front  of  Bumside  to  move  his  army  a  few  miles  farther 
them,  on  one  side  of  the  road,  with  their  backs  up  the  Rappahannock,  and  cross  at  tho  fords 
to  the  river.  The  Federal  troops  were  drawn  and  make  an  attack  upon  the  flank  of  Gen.  Lee. 
np  in  two  lines  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  On  the  next  day  the  order  was  postponed. 
v.ith  their  officers  in  front.  Gen.  Gardner  then  The  enemy  in  the  meantime  were  on  tlie  alert, 
-'Iranced,  and  offered  to  surrender  his  sword  and  expecting  an  attack  at  any  time.  On  Tues- 
vrith  Port  Hudson.  In  appreciation  of  his  day,  the  20th,  Gens.  Hooker  and  Franklin 
I'ravery,  he  was  desired  to  retain  it.  He  then  moved  in  heavy  order,  with  tents,  &c.,  toward 
?.:id :  "General,  I  will  now  formally  surrender  Hartwood  Church,  which  is  directly  north  of 
my  command  to  you,  and  for  that  purpose  will  the  United  States  ford  of  the  Rappahannock, 
crive  the  order  to  ground  arms."  The  order  which  is  twelve  miles  above  Fredericksburg. 
was  given,  and  the  arms  grounded.    The  sur-  Gen.  Sigel  moved  in  the  afternoon  in  the  same 
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direction.  The  movement  of  Gen.  Hooker  was 
made  by  a  road  three  miles  north  of  the  river, 
and  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  enemy's 
pickets  on  the  south  bank.  That  night,  at  ten 
o'clock,  a  storm  from  the  northeast  commenced 
with  high  wind  and  torrents  of  rain.  The  march 
began  the  next  morning  at  daylight,  but  the 
roads  had  become  almost  impassable.  In  every 
gully,  batteries,  caissons,  supply  wagons,  am- 
bulances, and  pontoons  were  mired.  All  day 
there  was  a  constant  and  exhausting  straggle 
of  men,  horses,  and  mules  with  the  mud.  On 
Wednesday  night  the  wearied  troops  lay  down 
in  their  blankets.  The  storm  still  continued. 
Daring  the  next  day  an  cfibrt  was  made  to 
concentrate  on  the  high  table  land  near  Banks's 
Ford.  It  now  became  too  manifest  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  the  army  through 
the  freshly  cut  roads  to  the  river,  so  that  the 
•fords  could  be  reached.  On  Friday  the  storm 
abated,  but  further  progress  was  necessarily 
suspended,  and  on  the  next  day  the  movement 
was  abandoned,  and  the  army  returned  to  its 
former  quarters. 

On  Monday,  the  26th,  Gen.  Burnsido  issued 
the  following  addres;',  surrendering  the  com- 
mand of  the  ai-my  to  Gen.  Uookcr : 

llEADQrAR-nsss  Army  op  toe  PoTosiAa    ? 
Camp  kbab  Falmouth,  January  26M,  1SC3.  \ 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commanding  General  this  day  transfers  the  com- 
mand of  this  army  to  Major-Gen.  Joseph  Hooker. 

The  short  time  that  be  has  directed  your  movements 
has  not  been  fruitful  of  victory  or  any  considerable 
advancement  of  our  lines,  but  it  has  again  demonstra- 
ted an  amount  of  courage,  patience,  and  endurance  that 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  would  have  ac- 
complished great  results. 

Continue  to  exercise  these  virtues.  Be  true  in  your 
devotion  to  your  country  and  the  principles  you  nave 
sworn  to  maintain.  Give  to  the  brave  and  skilful 
general  who  has  long  been  identified  with  your  or- 
ganization, and  who  is  now  to  command  you,  your  full 
and  cordial  support  and  cooperation,  ana  you  will  de- 
serve success. 

In  taking  an  aficctionatc  leave  of  the  entire  army, 
from  which  he  separates  with  so  much  regret,  he  may 
be  pardoned  if  he  bids  an  especial  farewell  to  his  long- 
tried  associates  of  the  ninth  corps.  His  prayers  are 
that  God  may  be  with  you,  and  grant  you  continued 
success  until  the  rebellion  is  crushed. 

By  command  of  Mnjor-Gcn.  BCRNSIDE. 

Lewis  RiCHMoxD,  A.  A.  G. 

^  At  his  own  request,  Gen.  Barnside  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command,  and  the  President  im- 
mediately conferred  it  upon  Gen.  Hooker.  The 
views  under  which  this  command  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  Gen.  Bumside  were  thus  stated  by 
him  in  his  testimony  before  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  the  war : 

On  the  7th  or  8th  of  November,  I  received  an  order 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  directing  me 
to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
also  a  copy  of  an  order  relieving  Gen.  McClcUan  from 
that  command.  This  order  was  conveyed  to  me  by 
Gen.  Buckingham,  who  was  attached  to  the  War  De- 

Sartment.  After  getting  over  my  surprise,  the  shock, 
c,  I  told  Gen.  Buckingham  that  it  was  a  matter  that 
required  very  serious  thought :  that  I  did  not  want  the 
command ;  that  it  had  been  oncred  to  me  twice  before. 


and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  take  it;  I  counselled 
with  two  of  my  staff  officers  in  regard  toi^  for,  I  should 
think,  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  urged  upon  me  that 
I  had  no  right,  as  a  soldier,  to  disobey  the  order,  and 
that  I  had  already  expressed  to  the  GovemmeDt  m 
unwillingness  to  take  the  command ;  I  told  them  vfhLi 
my  views  were  with  reference  to  my  abiUty  to  exerciw 
such  a  command,  which  views  were  those  I  had  ud* 
reservedly  expressed,  that  I  was  not  competent  to  com- 
mand such  a  large  army  as  this ;  I  had  said  the  ^ajie 
over  and  over  agam  to  the  President  and  Secretarr  J 
War;  and  also  that  if  matters  could  be  satisfactoril; 
arranged  with  Gen.  McClclIan,  I  thought  be  ccjU 
command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  better  than  asr 
other  general  in  it. 

On  the  same  day  when  Gen.  BurnsiJo  re- 
tired, Gen.  Hooker,  on  assuming  the  command. 
issued  the  following  address  to  the  array : 

IIeadquabteus,  Camp  veaii  Falmot-td,  } 
January  ^K,  l^O-I    ( 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  undersigned  assumes  command  of  the  Army  of  ibe 
Potomac. 

He  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  trust  with  a  just  appreciation  of  their  resixtn- 
Bibility.  Since  the  formation  of  this  army  he  has  brai 
identified  with  its  history;  he  has  shared  witlivoaita 

glories  and  reverses,  with  no  other  desire  than  tbii 
lese  relations  might  remain  unchanged  until  its  des- 
tiny should  be  accomplished. 

In  the  record  of  your  achieyeroenta  there  ismncht^ 
be  proud  of,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  wiii 
contribute  something  to  the  renown  of  our  arms  ao-i 
the  success  of  our  cause.  To  secure  these  ends  tout 
commander  will  require  the  cheerful  and  zealoui  co- 
operation of  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the  army,  h 
equipment,  intelligence,  and  valor  the  cncmr  is  oj: 
inferior.  Let  us  never  hesitate  to  give  him  bald;: 
whenever  we  can  find  him. 

The  undersigned  only  gives  expression  to  the  f:i^- 
ings  of  this  army  when  he  conveys  to  our  lato  com- 
mander, Maj.-Gen.  Bumside,  the  most  cordial  gooJ 
wishes  for  his  future. 
My  BtaiT  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  orccanized. 

JOSEPH  HOOKKU, 
Maj.-Gcn.  Commanding  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Gens.  Sumner  and  Franklin  were  at  the  same 
time  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  right  and 
left  divisions  of  the  army.  The  following  is 
the  oflSciai  order  of  the  President  under  t\  liich 
these  changes  were  made  : 

1IeAI>QUARTE«S  op  TItE  . 

Wab  Depaetment,  Adjutakt-GenekaiJ 
Wasuinoton,  January  28^ 

I.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  directed : 

First.  That  Maj.-Gcn.  A.  E.  Bumside,  at  his  owd 
request,  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

Second.  That  Maj.-Gen.  E.  V.  Sumner,  at  his  own 
request,  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Army  of  iho  !'<> 
tomac. 

Third.  That  Maj.-Gen.  W.  B.  Franklin  be  rcli.red 
from  duty  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Fourth.  That  Maj.-Gen.  J.  Hooker  be  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  officers  relieved  as  above  will  report  iu  person 
to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

E.  D.  TO\rNSEND. 
Assistant  Adjutant-Gcucral. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  the  Senate  of  the  T. 
S.  Congress  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

JResolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
"War  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  Maj.-Gen.  X,  E. 
Bumside  has,  since  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  form- 
ed any  plans  for  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  tbo 
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Potomac,  or  tDj  portion  of  the  same;  and  if  80,  whettaor  grcM,  towhom  to  make  the  desired  commnnicatioD. 

ID/  sobordinate  generals  of  said  atin^  hare  written  to  Failing  to  find  them,  be  determined  to  seek  an  inter- 

or  Tisited  Washington  to  oppose  or  interfere  with  the  riew  with  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 

execution  of  snch  movements,  and  whether  such  pro-  communication  directly  to  him.    On  proceeding  to  the 

p'i««d  movements  have  been  arrested  or  interfered  President's  House,  he  there  met  Secretary  Seward,  to 

with,  and,  if  so,  by  what  authoritr.  whom  he  explained  the  object  of  his  being  there,  and 

the  general  purport  of  his  proposed  communication  to 

The  report   of  the  committee,  'whicb  was  the  President,  and  reonested  him  to  procure  an  inter- 

pnblishcd  in  April,  1863,  thus  states  the  pro-  ▼*e^  for  them,  which  Mr.  Seward  promised  to  do,  and 

ceedings  Tinder  the  resolution:  ^^^A® Al**^' *     •     ♦    i,  i          .,«     v^    * 

^  That  day  the  mtemew  took  place,  and  Gen.  Newton 

Under  that  resolution,  your  committee  proceeded  to  2^^^          subject  to  the  President.    At  first  the 

take  the  testimony  of  Maj.-Gens.  A.  E.  Bumside  and  Fresident,  as  Gen.  Newton  expresses  it,  "  very  natu- 

John  0.  Parke,  and  Bric.-Gens.  John  Newton,  John  rally  conceived  that  they  had  come  there  for  the  pur- 


llonside  devised  a  plan  for  attacking  the  enemy  in  his  of  the  dispirited  condition  of  the  army  was  the  want 
Irost.  The  main  annv  was  to  cross  at  a  place  some  of  confidence  in  the  military  capacity  of  Gen.  Bum- 
six  or  seven  miles  below  Fredericksburg.  The  posi-  *  side,  he  deemed  it  improper  to  say  so  to  the  President 
tions  for  the  artillery  to  protect  the  crossings  were  all  "  right  square  out,"  and  therefore  endeavored  to  con- 
selected  ;  the  roads  were  all  surveyed,  and  the  corduroy  xtj  the  same  idea  indirectly.  When  asked  if  he  con- 
was  cnt  for  preparing  the  roads.  At  the  same  time  a  sidered  it  an^  less  improper  to  do  such  a  thins  indi- 
f«iiit  of  crossing  was  to  be  made  some  distance  above  rectl^  than  it  was  to  do  it  directly,  he  qualified  his 
Falmoath,  which  feint  could  be  turned  into  a  positive  previous  assertion  by  saying  that  his  object  was  to  in- 
attack  should  the  enemy  discover  the  movement  be-  lorm  the  President  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
ijir;  otherwise  the  main  attack  was  to  bo  made  below,  condition  of  the  army,  in  the  hope  that  the  President 

Id  connection  with  this  movement  of  the  main  army,  would  make  inquiry  and  learn  the  true  reason  for  him- 

a  caralry  expedition  was   organized,  consisting   of  self.    Upon  perceiving  this  impression  upon  the  mind 

tTT^ty-five  hundred  of  the  brat  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  of  the  President,  Geus.  Newton  and  Cochrane  state 

the  Potomac,  one  thousand  of  whom  were  picked  men.  that  they  hastened  to  assure  the  President  that  he  wos 

Tee  plan  of  that  expedition  was  as  follows :  Accom-  entirely  mistaken,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  at  the 

pani&d  by  a  brigade  of  infantr]r  detailed  to  protect  the  close  of  the  interview  the  President  said  to  them  he 

crossing  of  the  Rappahannock,  it  was  to  proceed  to  Kel-  was  glad  they  had  called  upon  him,  and  that  he  hoped 

It's  Ford ;  there  the  thousand  picked  men  were  to  cross,  that  good  would  result  from  the  interview, 

aad  to  proceed  to  the  Rapidan,  and  cross  that  river  at  To  return  to  General  Bumside.    The  cavalry  expe- 

Ra4»on  Ford  ;  then  to  go  onward  and  cross  the  Yir-  dition  had  started ;  the  brigade  of  infantry  detailed  to 

cinia  Central  railroad  at  Louisa  Court  House;  the  accompany  it   had   cross^    the    Rappahannock    at 

James  river  at  Goochland  or  Carter's,  blowing  up  the  Richard*8  Ford,  and  returned  by  way  of  Ellis's  Ford, 

lucks  of  the  James  River  canal  at  the  place  of  crossinjg ;  leaving  the  way  clear  for  the  cavalry  to  cross  at  Kel- 

cross  the  Richmond  and  Lynghburff  railroad  at  a  point  ly's  Ford.    The  day  they  had  arranged  to  make  the 

^juth  of  there,  blowing  up  the  iron  orldge  at  the  place  crossing,  General  Bumside  received  from  the  President 

of  crossinjg ;    cross  the  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  the  following  telegram :  **  I  have  good  reason  for  sav- 

WildoQ  railroad  where  it  crosses  the  Nottoway  river,  ing  that  you  must  not  make  a  general  movement  with- 

destroying  the  railroad  bridge  there :  and  then  proceed  out  letting  me  know  of  it." 

on  bv  Gen.  Piyor's  command,  ana  effect  a  junction  Gen.  Bumside  states  that  he  could  not  imagine,  at 

n  !th  Gen.  Peck  at  Sufiblk,  where  steamers  were  to  be  the  time,  what  reason  the  President  could  have  for 

in  waiting  to  take  them  to  Aquia  creek.    To  distract  sending  him  such  a  telegram.    None  of  the  officers  of 

the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  deceive  them  in  re-  his  command,  except  one  or  two  of  his  staff,  who  had 

gard  to  which  body  of  cavalry  was  the  attacking  col-  remained  in  camp,  nad  been  told  anything  of  his  plan 

lian,  at  the  time  the  thousand  picked  men  crossed  the  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  a  movement  was  to  be 

Rappahannock  a  portion  of  the  remaining  fiflcen  hun-  made.    He  could  only  suppose  that  the  despatch  re- 

drt'd  was  to  proceed  toward  Warrenton ;  another  por-  lated  in  some  way  to  important  militar^T  movements 

t;:n  toward  Culpepper  Court  House  j  and  the  remainder  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  it  was  neces- 

V  re  to  accompany  the  thousand  picked  men  as  far  as  sary  to  have  cooperation. 

Ba&Ton  Ford,  and  then  return.    While  this  cavalry  Upon  the  receipt  of  that  tclefljam  st^s  were  imme- 

expedition  was  in  progress,  the  general  movement  was  diatcly  taken  to  nalt  the  cavalry  expedition  where  it 

tube  made  across  the  river.  then  was  (at  Kelly's  Ford)  until  further  orders.    A 

On  the  2Cth  of  December  an  order  was  issued  for  portion  of  it  was  shortly  afterward  sent  off  to  intercept 

the  entire  command  to  prepare  three  days'  cooked  Stuart,  who  had  just  made  a  ruid  to  Dumfries  and  the 

ra:ioas ;  to  have  their  wagons  filled  with  ten  days'  neighborhood  of  Fairfax  Court  House,  which  it  failed 

iTtiaUX  rations,  if  possible ;  to  have  from  ten  to  twelve  to  do. 

dars'  supply  of  Dcef  cattle  with  them;  to  take  for-  Gen.  Bumside  came  to  Washington  to  ascertain 

fi^e  for  their  teams  and  their  artillery  and  cavalry  from  the  President  the  tmc  state  of  the  case.    lie  was 

horj^s,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  ammunition — in  informed  by  the  President  that  some  general  officers 

fact,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  move  at  twelve  hours'  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  names  he  de- 

n<,tice.  dined  to  give,  had  called  upon  him  and  represented 

Shortly  after  that  order  was  issued,  Gen.  John  New-  that  Gen.  Bumside  contemplated  soon  making  ^  move- 

t  a  and  Gen.  John  Cochrane — the  one  commanding  a  meut,  and  that  the  army  was  so  dispirited  and  dcmor- 

<  ivUion  and  the  other  a  brigade  in  the  left  grand  di-  alized  that  any  attempt  to  make  a  movement  at  that- 

"T  -ion,  under  G«n.  William  B.  Franklin—came  up  to  time  must  result  in  disaster;  that  no  prominent  ofll- 

^^'ashington  on  leave  of  absence.    Previous  to  obtain-  cers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  wore  in  favor  of  any 

n?  leave  of  absence  from  Gen.  Franklin,  they  informed  movement  at  that  time. 

lim  and  Gen.  'WiUiam  F.  8mith  that  when  they  came  Gen.  Bumside  informed  the  President  that  none  of 

w  Washington  they  should  take  the  opportunity  to  his  oflicers  had  been  informed  what  his  plan  was,  and 

pi^Twent  to  some  one  in  authority  here  tlie  dispirited  then  proceeded  to  explain  it  in  detail  to  the  President. 

coDdtlion  of  the  army,  and  the  danger  there  was  of  at-  He  urged  upon  the  President  to  grant  him  permission 

t>  mpting  any  movement  against  the  enemy  at  that  to  carry  it  out,  but  the  President  declined  to  do  so  at 

time.  that  time.    Gen.  Halleck  and  Secretary  Stanton  were 

A\'hcn  they  peached  Washington,  Gen.  Cochrane,  as  sent  for,  and  then  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 

be  ^t^tes,  endeavored  to  find  certain  members  of  Con-  President's  action  in  stopping  the  movement,  although 
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Qen.  Hallf)ck  was  prerioualj  aware  that  a  movement 
was  contemplated  by  Gen.  Bnrnside.  Gen.  Halleck, 
with  Gen.  liurnside,  held  that  the  officers  who  had 
made  those  representations  to  the  President  should  be 
at  once  dismissed  the  service. 

Gen.  Bumsidc  remained  here  at  that  time  for  two 
days,  but  no  conclusion  was  reached  upon  the  subject. 
When  be  returned  to  his  camp  he  learned  that  manv 
of  the  details  of  the  general  movement,  and  the  details 
of  the  cavalry  expedition,  had  become  known  to  the 
rebel  sympathizers  in  Washington,  therebv  rendering 
that  plan  impracticable.  When  asked  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  his  plans,  he  stated  that  he  had  told  no 
one  in  Washington  except  the  President,  Secretary 
Stanton,  and  Gen.  Uolleck;  and  in  his  camp  none 
knew  of  it  except  one  or  two  of  his  stafi'  officers,  who 
had  remained  in  camp  all  tlie  time.  Ho  professed 
himself  unable  to  tell  how  his  plans  hod  become  known 
to  the  enemy. 

A  correspondence  then  took  place  between  the  Pres- 
ident, Geo.  Ualleck,  and  Gen.  Bumsidc.  Gen.  Bum- 
side  desired  distinct  authority  from  Gen.  Ualleck,  or 
some  one  authorized  to  give  it,  to  make  a  movement 
across  the  river.  While  urging  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  such  a  movement,  ne  candidly  admitted 
that  there  was  hardly  a  general  officer  in  his  command 
who  approved  of  it.  Wnile  willing  to  take  upon  him- 
self all  the  responsibility  of  the  movement,  ana  promis- 
ing to  keep  in  view  the  President's  caution  concerning 
running  anjr  risk  of  destroying  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, he  desired  to  have  at  least  Gen.  Ilalieck's  sanc- 
tion or  permission  to  make  the  movement.  Gen.  Ual- 
leck replied  that  while  he  had  always  favored  a  forward 
movement,  he  conld  not  take  the  responsibility  of  giv- 
ing any  directions  as  to  how  and  when  it  should  bo 
made. 

Gen.  Bumsidc  then  determined  to  make  a  movement 
without  any  further  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
Ue  was  unable  to  devise  any  as  promising  as  the  one 
just  thwarted  by  this  interference  of  his  subordinate 
officers,  which  interference  gave  the  enemy  the  time, 
if  not  the  means,  to  ascertain  what  he  had  proposed  to 
do.  He,  however,  devised  a  plan  of  movement,  and 
proceeded  to  put  it  ip  execution.  As  is  well  known, 
it  was  rendered  abortive  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
storm  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  movement 
began. 

Gen,  Burnside  states  that,  besides  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  there  was  another  powerful  reason  for 
abandoning  the  movement,  viz.,  the  almost  universal 
feeling  among  his  general  officers  against  him.  Some 
of  those  officers  freely  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the 
presence  of  their  inferiors.  In  consequence  of  this, 
and  also  what  had  taken  place  during  the  battle  of 
Fredencksburg,  &c.,  Gen.  Bumsidc  directed  an  order 
to  be  issued,  which  he  styled  General  Order  Xo.  8. 
That  order  dismissed  some  officers  from  tlic  service, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  relieved 
others  from  duty  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
also  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  some  desert- 
ers who  had  been  tried  and  convicted. 

Gen.  Burnside  states  that  ho  had  become  satisfied 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  such  exam- 
ples should  be  made,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain the  proper  authority  over  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand. '  The  order  was  dulv  signed  and  issued,  and 
only  waited  publication.  Two  or  three  of  his  most 
trusted  staff  officers  represented  to  Gen.  Burnside  that 
should  he  then  publish  that  order,  he  would  force  upon 
the  President  the  necessity  of  at  once  sanctioning  it, 
or,  by  refusing  his  approval,  assume  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  Gen.  Burnside.  The  publication  of  the 
order  was  accordingly  delayed  for  the  time. 

Gen.  Burnside  cume  to  Washington  and  laid  the 
order  before  the  President,  with  the  distinct  assurance 
that  in  no  other  way  could  hp  exercise  a  proper  com- 
mand over  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  he  asked 
the  President  to  sanction  the  order,  or  accept  his  re- 
signation as  major-general.  The  President  acknowl- 
edged that  Gen.  Burnside  was  right,  but  declined  to 
decide  without  consulting  with  some  of  his  advisors. 


To  this  Gen.  Bnrnside  replied,  that  if  the  Prcsidect 
took  time  for  consultation  ne  would  not  be  allowed  lo 
publish  that  order,  and  therefore  asked  to  have  LK  rr- 
situation  accepted  at  once.  This  the  PresidcDt  dv- 
chned  to  do. 

Gen.  Burnside  returned  to  his  camp,  and  came  apiu 
to  Washington  that  night  at  the  request  of  the  Pro.  - 
dent,  and  the  next  morning  called  upon  the  Pre^i•kn: 
for  his  decision.  He  was  informed  that  the  PrcKiln: 
declined  to  approve  his  order  No.  8,  but  had  concli:e  1 
to  relieve  him  from  his  command  of  the  Army  of  tl? 
Potomac,  and  to  appoint  Gen.  Hooker  in  his  plact. 
Thereupon  Gen.  Burnside  again  insisted  that  his  re- 
signation be  accepted.  This  the  President  declim-d  t<> 
do ;  and,  after  some  urging,  Qen,  Burnside  con^ecwi 
to  take  a  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days,  with  t'.i 
understanding  thai^  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  sb«<  '. 
be  assigned  to  duty,  as  be  deemed  it  improper  to  h> ! ' 
a  commission  as  major-general  and  receive  his  pi.y 
without  rendering  service  therefor.  Gen.  Burnside  >'> 
jected  to  the  woraing  of  the  order  which  relieved  bi-i 
from  his  command,  and  which  stated  that  it  was  at  Hi 
own  request,  as  being  unjust  to  him  and  unfounded  iri 
fact ;  but  upon  the  representation  that  any  other  order 
would  do  injury  to  the  cause,  ho  consented  to  let  it  n.- 
main  as  it  then  read. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  the  facts  proves!,  to- 
gether with  the  testimony  herewith  submitted,  &>  fuliy 
and  directly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rcsolutixi. 
referred  to  them,  that  your  committee  deem  any  curii- 
ment  by  them  to  be  entirely  unnecessary. 

Sabseqnently  a  letter  appeared  from  Ge^.. 
Cochrane,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

I  have  no  copy  of  my  evidence,  nor  have  I  *<^'3 
Gen.  Newton's.  But  I  remember  to  have  statc<i  ii- 
plicitly  that  I  knew  nothing  of  Gen.  Burasidc's  pla^: 
that  I  knew  only  of  the  dispirited  condition  of  ta<? 
troops,  and  the  sense  of  apprehension  whicli  depressed 
them,  and  that  I  recognizcxl  it  as  a  dut^  to  communi-  i 
cate  this  knowledge  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  ap:  \'* 
it.  This  much  I  testified  that  I  had  said  to  the  Prv>!- 
dent;  and  I  then  further  said  to  the  committee  thathsl 
I  been  the  depository  of  the  commanding  gcnorJ\ 
plans,  and  the  possessor  of  facts  which  would  nec>- 
sarily  have  baffled  those  plans,  and  have  involved  !•! 
army  in  irretrievable  ruin,  I  would  have  considered  it 
no  less  than  treason  not  to  have  disclosed  the  facts— 
that  I  was  impressed  that  another  defeat,  then  a.'^'i 
there,  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  cause ;  and  that  i' 
was  upon  my  deepest  lovalty  that  I  had  Bp<)ken — ^th-t 
the  ^ecsc  haa  douotless  disturbed  the  sleeping  Ron:an 
sentinel,  when  their  alarm  saved  the  capital  from  th<' 
Gauls ;  but  that  I  had  never  heard  that  the  geese  hr  i 
been  punished  for  disturbing  the  sentinel,  tbouj^li  I 
had  heard  tliat  thoy  had  been  honored  for  saving  tl.. 
state. 

The  following  has  appeared  as  so  ranch  oi 
the  order  No,  8  as  relates  to  the  dismissal  anJ 
relief  of  certain  officers : 

Central  Order  Xo.  8. 

nEADQUARTTES  AnMT  OF  THE  POTOMAC,  Jon.^id,  IS^ 

«         «         ♦         ♦         # 

First.  Gen.  Jo^opli  E.  Hooker,  Major-Gencral  of 
Volunteers  and  Biij^udier-Generalof  the  United  States 
Army,  having  been  guilty  of  unjust  and  unneces:*arv 
criticisms  of  the  actions  of  his  superior  oflBcers,  and  of 
the  authorities,  and  having,  by  the  general  tone  of  Li* 
conversation,  endeavored  to  creato  distrast  in  the  xnin*!^ 
of  ofBcers  who  have  associated  with  him,  and  havin:r. 
by  omissions  and  otherwise,  made  reports  and  state- 
ments which  were  calculated  to  create  incorrect  ii.i- 
pressions,  and  of  hal^itually  speaking  in  disparai^ir  l: 
temis  of  other  oflicers,  is  hereby  dismissed  the  sorvii  c 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  man  unfit  to  hold  an  important 
commission  during  a  crisis  like  the  present,  when  s«o 
much  patience,  charity,  confidence,  consideration,  ar..I 
patriotism  arc  due  from  every  soldier  in  the  field.  TLc 
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order  is  issued  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  the  Potomac.    I  occordiDgly  took  this  order,  already 

of  the  Coited  States^                        *  si^ed  and  issued  in  due  form,  with  the  exception  of 

Second.  Brig. -Gen.  W.  T.  H.  Brooks,  commanding  being  made  public,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

First  Division,  Sixth  Army  Ck)rps,  fur  complainins  of  and  handed  him  the  order,  tofj^ether  with  mv  resigna- 

tie  poUcT  of  the  Goremmeot,  and   for  using  Ian-  tion  of  my  commission  as  a  major-goncral.    1  told  aim 

giuge  tending  to  demoralize  his  command,  is,  subject  that  he  knew  my  views  upon  the  subject ;  that  I  had 

III  me  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  never  sought  any  command,  more  particularly  that  of 

(ii:»missea  from  the  military  service  of  the  United  the  Army  of  the  rotomac ;  that  my  wish  was  to  ko  into 

tiitates.  civil  life,  after  it  was  determined  toat  I  could  no  longer 

Third.  Brig.-6eo.  John  Newton,  commanding  Third  be  of  any  use  in  the  army ;  that  I  desired  no  public 

Division,  Sixth   Army  Corps,  and  Brig.-Gen.  John  position  of  an^  kind  whatever.    At  the  same  time  I 

Cochrane,  commanding  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  said  that  I  desired  not  to  place  myself  in  opposition  to 

Sixth  Army  Corps,  for  going  to  the  President  of  the  him  in  any  wa^,  or  to  do  anything  to  weaken  the  Gov* 

United  States  with  criticisms  upon  the  plans  of  their  ernment.    I  said  he  could  now  say  to  me,  "  You  may 

commandinz  officer,  are,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  this  order,  and  I  will 

President,  dismissed  from  toe  military  service  of  the  approve  it ; "  and  I  would  take  that  responsibility,  if 

United  States.  he  would  say  that  it  would  be  sustained  ofter  it  was 

Foarth.  It  being  evident  that  the  following  named  issued,  because  he  would  have  to  approve  of  it,  for  I 

officers  can  be  of  no  further  service  to  this  army,  they  had  no  rizlit  to  dismiss  a  man  or  condemn  a  man  to' 

are  hereby  relieved  from  duty,  and  will  report  in  per-  death  without  his  approval.  lu  case  that  order  (No.  8) 

eon  without   delay  to    the  Adjutant-General  of  the  could  not  be  approved  by  him,  there  was  my  rcsigna- 

United  States  Army :                             ^  tion,  which  he  could  accept,  and  that  would  end  the 

Maj.-Gen.  W.  B.  Franklin,  commanding  Left  Grand  matter  forever,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned ;  that  noth- 

DirisioD.  ing  more  would  be  said  in  reference  to  it.    I  told  him 

Maj.-Gcn.  W.  F.  Smith,  commanding  Sixth  Army  he  could  be  sure  that  my  wish  was  to  have  that  done 

Corps.  which  was  best  for  the  public  service,  and  that  was  the 

lirig.-Gen.  Sam.  D.  Sturgis,  commanding   Second  only  way  in  which  I  could  command  the  Army  of  the 

Diribion,  Ninth  Army  Corps.  Potomac.    The  President  replied  to  me,  "  I  think  yoa 

Briz.-Gen.  Edward  Fcrrcro,  commanding  Second  are  right.    «    «    *    [The  suppressions  here,  in  the 

Brigade,  Second  Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps.  bojdy  of  Gen.  Bumside's  report  of  the  President's  an- 

^n^.-Gen.  John  Cochrane,  commanding  First  Brig-  swer,  are  made  bv  the  committee.]    But  I  must  con- 

ade,  third  Division,  Sixth  Army  Corps.  suit  with  some  of  my  advisers  about  this."    I  said  to 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  U.  Taylor,  Acting  Adjutant-General  him,  "If  you  consult  with  anybody  you  will  not  do  it, 

Ri^ht  Grand  Division.  in  my  opinion."    He  said,  "  I  can  not*  help  that ;  I  must 

By  command  of         Maj.-Gcn.  A.  E.  BITRNSIDE.  consult  with  them."    I  replied  that  be  was  the  judge, 

Lewis  RicHVONn,  Assistant  Adjutant^General.  and  I  would  not  question  his  right  to  do  what  lie 

The  testimony  of  Gen.  Bumside,  in  relation  The  President  asked  me  to  remain  nil  that  day.    I 

to  this  order,  from  which  the  committee  con-  replied  that  I  could  not  remain  away  from  my  com- 

densed  their  abstract,  was  as  follows:  mand;  thot  he  knew  my  views,  and  'l  was  fixed  and 

determined  iu  them.    lie  then  asked  me  to  come  up 

I  went  to  my  adjutant* general's  office,  and  issued  an  that  night  again.  I  returned  to  my  command,  and 
order,  which  I  termed  General  Order  No.  S.  That  or-  came  up  again  that  night,  and  got  here  at  six  o'clock 
der  dismissed  some  officers  from  service,  subject  to  in  the  morning.  I  went  to  the  President's,  but  did  not 
the  approval  of  the  President,  and  relieved  others  see  him.  I  went  again  after  breakfast,  and  the  Presi- 
fr>Hn  anty  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  also  had  dent  told  me  that  ho  had  concluded  to  relieve  me  from 
thn^e  sentences  of  death  upon  privates  for  desertion,  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  place 
vhich  I  had  reviewed  and  approved,  subject,  of  course,  Gen.  Hooker  in  command.  I  told  him  that  I  was  willing 
tu  the  approval  of  the  President,  as  I  bad  no  right  to  do  to  accent  that,  as  the  best  solution  of  the  problem ;  and 
any  of  tiiesc  things  without  that  approval.  I  tiad  sent  that  neither  he  nor  Gen.  Hooker  would  oe  a  happier 
my  own  body  guard  over  into  Maryland,  and  had  sue-  man  than  I  would  bo  if  Gen.  Uookcr  gained  a  victory 
cetdcd  in  capturing  a  laree  number  of  deserters.  I  had  there.  The  President  also  said  that  he  intended  to  re- 
organized a  court  martial,  tho  one  which  is  now  in  scs-  licve  Gen.  Sumner  and  Gen.  Franklin.  I  said  that  I 
»ioD  down  there  trying  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so,  if  he  made  the 
<lc<erfer8.  change  he  proposed  to  make.    Gen.  Sumner  was  a 

I  told  my  adjutant-general  to  issue  that  order  (No.  much  older  officer  than  Gen.  Uooker,  and  ought  not  to 

^>  at  once.    One  of  my  advisers— only  two  persons  be  asked  to  serve  under  him. 

koewof  this— one  of  them,  who  is  a  very  cool,  sensible  '     _     ,,     __..     ^  »      .%  /-•        n         •!                  j 

can,  and  a  firm  friend,  told  me  that,  m  his  opinion.  On  the  26th  of  April  Gen.  Bnrnsido  assumed 

the  order  was  a  just  one,  and  ought  to  be  issued ;  but  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio. 

he  Mid  that  he  knew  my  views  with  reference  to  en-  An  invasion   of  Kentucky  Was  at  that  time 

f f ',k''1°^/^  «?H®  '^^^}^  i*'*'r"^ ^'  *^®  <^^f "?""^°*  threatened  by  tho  Confederate  forces. 

oi  the  tnited  States  instead  of  placing  myself  in  op-         «,,      .     ,  jf^ m  .^^  „^«„^„  ^«„  „„«v  4.-u„4. 

jMisition  to  it;  that  all  of  these  thing? hai  to  be  ap-  The  mclcmency  of  the  season  was  such  that 

proTcd  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  any  no  movements  could  now  he  attempted  by  the 

rit..\  before  they  could  be  put  in  force ;  that  he  did  not  Army  of  the  Potomac  or  its  adversary  on  the 

think  I  intended  to  place  the  President  in  a  position  opposite  side  of  the  Rappahannock  at  Freder- 

^hcre  he  either  had  to  assume  the  responsibuity  of  be-  • '1*  v„„^      G/x,„/^  «o;;ie  ixV^flm  nnomxr  onil  ort«iA 

^x^oiing  my  enemy  before  the  public,  at  any  rate,  there-  loksburg.     Some  raids  by  the  enemy  and  some 

bv  enabling  a  certain  portion  of  my  friends  to  make  a  movements  of  cavalry  were  the  only  operations. 

mrtjrof  me  to  some  extent,  or  he  had  to  take  the  On  the  12th  of  March  a  bold  and  successful 

responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  order,  which  would  raid  was  made  by  the  enemy  as  far  within  the 

L^^Tl *^^ ""ir*  ""^  f  ^"'''*  T^^  f  ♦J^'"'**i'""  Federal  lines  as  Fairfax  Court  House  in  Vir- 

i'a<?ntial  men  in  the  countrv,  particularly  that  portion  ■•^'«=^^*«***"/^''"='  ■»-«*»»*"    ^y 

«'f  the  order  in  reference  to  the  officers  I  proposed  to  P"»a-     Bng.-Geu.  Stoughton  was  taken  from 

*u^e  dismissed  the  service.   I  told  tho  staff  officer  that  his  bed  and  carried  off,  and  a  detachment  from 

I  tail  no  desiro  to  place  myself  in  opposition  to  the  his  brigade,  with  guards,  horses,  &c.,  captured. 

tKnLl?i'^  *^^  ♦^iP'^ffi  ^j^**'^• '''  *V7v.  ^""^l  ^^""^  ^  On  the  17th  of  March  a  sharp  conflict  took 

thonzht  his  (mv  staff  officer's)  view  of  the  matter  was       ,         1    i.  ^  \.^a^  ^9 i«'     ,,»/!/.,.  rz»ri 

W'l  correct  one';  but  that  I  had  indicated  in  that  order  P'aco  between  a  body  of  cavalry,  under  Gen. 

tiw  only  n  ay  in  which  I  could  command  the  Army  of  Averill,  and  a  Similar  force  of  tho  enemy  near 
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Kelly's  Ford.  About  fortj'  of  Gen.  Averill'a 
force  were  disatjicd,  and  about  eighty  of  the 
en  c  111  7  made  prisonora. 

On  tlie  18th  of  April,  an  eipedition  of  cav- 
nlry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  under  M^or-Gcn, 
Stoneman,  proceeded  in  detachments  to  TVar- 
ronton,  Bealton,  Rappahannock  bridge,  and  Lib- 
erty. Small  bodiea  of  Partisan  Rangers  were 
met  with,  but  no  opposition  was  encountered. 
Thence  he  moved  to  the  forda  of  the  Rapidan 
and  took  possession  of  tboia.  These  oporationa 
^rero  made  in  advance  of  a  ^^'''^''a'  movement 
of  the  army  across  the  Rappahannock  to  attack 
Gen.  Lee.  The  atormy  weather  which  ensued 
delayed  thia  movement  nntil  the  STth  of  April. 

The  army  of  Gen.  Lee,  in  its  encampments 
near  Fredericksburg,  held  a  line  running  from 
northwest  to  southeast ;  its  right  wing  wna  ex- 
tended as  far  down  as  Port  Royal  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  ita  loft  wing  rested  above 
Fredericksburg  on  the  same  river.  In  this 
position  it  had  only  two  main  lines  of  retreat, 
one  toward  Richmond  by  railroad,  and  the 
other  toward  Gordonaville.  The  strength  of 
this  army  was  obont  seventy  thousand  men. 

The  army  of  Gen.  Hooker  consisted  of  seven 
corps,  and  numbered  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  Under  his  plan  of  at- 
tack three  corps  wore  massed  below  Freder- 
icksburg, to  cross  there  and  make  a  feint  attack 
on  the  ouo.my,  when  two  of  the  corps  were  to 


return  immediately  after  crossing  and  join  thf 
other  four  corps,  meanwhile  crossing  at  seviTal 
fordfl  ten  and  twenty  miles  above  Frederict*- 
burg.  The  object  of  Gen.  Hooker  by  raoviog 
down  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  was  to  force  bim 
to  flglit  out!<ide  of  his  intrenchmeats,  or  ta  liill 
hack  on  Richmond, 

Falmouth,  the  position  occupied  by  Gen. 
Hooker's  army,  is  nearly  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rapnahannocli. 
About  twelve  miles  above,  the  Rapidan,  a  small 
river,  unites  with  a  stream  heretofore  calleJ 
the  North  Fork,  to  form  the  Rappahonnoct.  | 
lAtoly,  however,  the  North  ForK  has  bftn  | 
called  Rnppahannock,  and  the  R.ipidan  hu  | 
been  spoken  of  as  a  tributary.  The  UniliJ' 
States  Ford  ia  abont  one  mile  below  the  niocth ' 
of  the  Rapidan,  Banks's  Ford  is  about  midiraT 
between  the  United  States  Ford  and  Falmon'b. 
Kelly's  Ford,  where  the  four  corps  crossed  tha : 
North  Fork,  or  the  Rappahannock  as  it  ia  nt'i^ 
called,  is  about  twenty  miles  above  Falnioutl. 
Germnnia  Ford,  where  the  same  force  crosstJ 
the  Rapidan,  is  about  tirolvo  miles  south  of 
Kelly's  Ford,  at  a  place  called  Germanio  Mills. 
The  troopa  crossed  here  by  wading.  The  wa- 
ter wni  up  to  the  armpits,  and  with  a  rapid 
curroDt.    Tho  bottom  oftlie  rivor  was  roctr. 

Oil  Monday  morning,  April  27th,  the  elev- 
enth corps,  under  Miy.-Gen.  Howard,  the 
twelfth,  under  M^.-Gen.  Slocum,  and  the  fifth. 
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under  Mi^.-Gon.  Meade,  marched  westward  on  fiftb,  eleveDth,  and  twelfth  corpi  bare  been  a  sacces- 

the  several  roads  leading  to    Kelly's    Ford,  won  of  splendid  achievements. 

which  the  advance  under  Gen.  Howard  reached  ^^^  w??f?if  a...*  a^»»  r""'''''^^°-  ^^O^^^- 

on  Tuesdaj  forenoon.    A  brigade  of  this  corps  S.  Wiluams,  Ass  t  Adj  t-Gen. 

had  been  guarding  the  ford  since  the  movement  Such  was  the  position  of  Gen.  Hooker's  forces 
of  cavalry  nnder  Gen.  Stoneman.    The  pontoon  on  Friday  morning.    About  noon,  the  fifth  and 
boats  had  been  moved  into  a  creek  behind  the  twelfth  corps,  under  Gens.  Meade  and  Slocum, 
bluff  at  the  Ford.    About  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  advanced  by  separate  roads  toward  Fred- 
men  of  the  73d  Pennsylvania  and  164th  New  ericksbnrg.    The  former  moved  to  the  left  and 
York  immediately  crossed  in  boats  and  occupied  •  the  latter  to  the  right.    The  advance  of  Gen. 
the  bank  of  the  river.    Skirmishers  were  de-  Meade's  corps  was  led  by  the  second  division 
ployed  to  the  right  and  left,  but  no  enemy,  ex*  nnder  Gen.  Sykes.    In  ahout  an  hour  it  en- 
cepting  a  few  pickets  who  retired,  was  to  be  countered  the  enemy,  and  heavy  firing  ensued, 
found.    The  remainder  of  the  two  reg^ents  which  continued  for  three  fourths  of  an  hour, 
crossed  in  boats  whilst  the  bridge  was  building,  gradually  extending  toward  the  right  wing. 
That  evening  the  eleventh  corps  crossed,  and  Orders  were  then  sent  by  Gen.  Hooker,  whose 
the  twelfi;h  bivouacked  on  the  shore.  headquarters  were  in  the  large  house  known 
Early  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  twelfth  aa  Chancellorsville,  for  the  Jwo  columns  to  fall 
corps  crossed  over,  followed  by  Gen.  Stone-  dowly  back.    This  order  was  systematically 
mans  cavalry  force  and  the  fifth  corps.    The  obeyed,  and  everything  became  quiet   until 
TFagon  trains  were  sent  back  from  Kelly's  Ford  about  four  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  appeared 
aDd  parked  near  Banks's  Ford.    The  advance  in  line  of  battle,  in  an  open  field  fronting  a 
moTed  directly  to  Germania  Ford  on  the  Rapi-  dense  wood,  on  the  right  of  Gen.  Hooker,  and 
dan.     The  fifth  corps,  under   Gen.  Meaae,  about  a  mile  from  Chancellorsville.  A  vigorous 
crossed  the  Hapidan  m  the  afternoon,  a  little  fire  of  artillery  was  opened  on  both  sides,  which 
lower  down.    On  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  continued  until  night,  when  the  enemy  retired. 
an  advance  was  made  to  Chancellorsville,  at  the  This  movement  was  regarded  as  indicating  a 
JTinction  of  the  Orange  Court  House  road  with  disposition  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Lee  to  feel  the 
a  road  to  Culpepper,  between  &ve  and  ten  miles  Federal  lines  and  ascertain  the  strength  of  their 
distant  from  the  ford.    The  three  corps  were  position  and  force.    Meanwhile  Gen.  Hooker 
massed  at  this  place  at  night,  and  Gen.  Hooker  nad  caused  intrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  by 
crrired  and  made  it  his   headquarters.    On  his  army.    On  the  next  dav,  Saturday,  the  first 
Wednesday,  the  second    corps,  under   Gen.  corps,  under  Gen,  Reynolds,  was  ordered  to 
Conch,  took  a  position  at  Banks's  Ford,  five  join  Gen.  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville.    It  ar- 
miles  above  Fredericksburg.    Some  skirmish-  rived  in  the  afternoon  at  United  States  Ford, 
ing  had  occurred  with  small  bodies  of  the  ene-  and  was  ordered  into  position  on  the  right. 
HiV,  which  retired.    The  cavalry  force  of  Gen.  During  Friday  night  the  enemy  were  ob- 
Stoneman  was  sent  to  cut  the  communication  served  cutting  a  road  past  the  Federal  picket 
of  Gtn.  Lee's  army  byA'ailroad  with  Richmond,  line  on  the  right,  and  wagons  were  seen  pass- 
Meanwhile  the  remaining  three  corps  of  the  ing  Tip  the  road  on  Saturday.    As  no  attack 
amy  had  been  put  in  motion.    The  first  corps,  was  made  during  the  forenoon,  it  was  dctcr- 
Doder  Maj.-Gen.  Reynolds,  the   third,  under  mined  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  movement 
Ifaj.-Gen.  Sickles,  and  the  sixth,  under  Mfg.-  on  the  right,  by  a  reconnoissance  in  force  under 
Gtn.  Sedgwick,  moved  from  their  camps  on  Gen.  Sickles.    The  divbions  of  Gens.  Birney 
Monday  night  and  took  a  position  two  miles  and  Whipple,  with  Gen.  Barlow's  brigade  from 
hilow  Fredericksburg.     Early  on   the   next  Gen.  Howard's  corps,  were  pushed  to  the  front. 
morning,    one   division    of  the   sixth   corps  This  force  soon  became  more  or  less  engaged, 
crossed  two  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  and  especially  with  the  artillery  and  the  sharp- 
one  division  of  the  first  corps  about  one  mile  shooters  as  skirmishers.    Prisoners  who  were 
farther  down.    Some  skirmbhing  took  place,  taken  reported  that  the  wagon  train  which 
and  the  enemy  held  their  position ;  at  the  same  had  been  seen  was  composed  mainly  of  ord- 
time  bridges  were  thrown  over  and  demonstra-  nance  wagons  and  ambulances,  following  a  coi- 
tions made  as*  if  the  intention  was  to  cross  a  nmn  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
large  force  over.    On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  Jackson.     It  was  perceived  at  once  that  the 
thethird  corps,  underGen.  Sickles,  was  detached  object  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  to  make  a  sudden 
and  ordered  to  cross  at  United  States  Ford  and  and  fierce  attack  upon  the  extreme  right.    To 
join  Gen.  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville.    On  the  defeat  this  object  Gen.  Sickles  was  ordered  to 
&cxt  day  Geu.Hooker  issued  the  following  order:  push  forward,  and  Gen.  Birney  advanced  with 
General  Order  No,  47.  ^®*'  vigor,  cutting  in  twain  a  column  of  the 
Headqcabters  a  wit  of  th.  PoTomo,    ;  f.^^J  ?fiU  movuig  up  the  road.    Gen.  Wil- 

Camp  ksab  Falmouth,  Va.,  AprUZOth,  1S63.  \  liams  S  division  Of  Gen.  Slocum  S  COrps,  whlch 

It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  theComiDanding  had  been  ordered  to  cooperate,  then  commenced 

General  announccfl  to  the  army  that  the  operations  of  the  a  flank  movement  on  the  enemy's  riffht,  which 

^ITgltttl/or  ^-tXS'teWnJiiTSl!  ¥°-^^  «^<^^  «"-.««•    I*  was  supposed  that 

feoc«s  and  giTc  os  batUe  on  our  own  ground,  where  ^^  consequence  of  this  movement,  Gen.  Jackson 

certain  destruction  awaits  bim.   The  operations  of  the  would  endeavor  to  retreat  to  escape  a  capture, 
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or,  if  he  made  an  attack  on  the  right,  that  the  em j  were  advanced  in  overwhehning  numbers 

eleventh  corps  wonld  be  sufficient  to  resist  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  Federal  line, 

him.    On  the  contrary,  about  five  o'clock,  a  but  the  forces  of  Gens.  Sickles  and  Slocam  held 

terrific  volley  of  musketry  on  the  extreme  right  them  in  checlL.    The  struggle  became  despe- 

announced  that  he  had  commenced  his  opera-  rate,  hand  to  hand,  and  the  carnage  great   It 

tions.    Tiie  division  of  Gen.  Schurz,  which  he  continued  until  8.45  a.  m.,  without  the  slightest 

first  assailed,  almost  instantly  gave  way.  Thou-  intermission,  when  there  was  a  temporary  bqs- 

sands  threw  down  their  arms  and  streamed  pension  on  the  Federal  side,  occasioned  bj 

down  the  road  toward  headquarters.    The  en-  getting  out  of  ammunition.    The  position  was, 

emy  pressed  his  advantage.     The  division  of  however,  held  by  the  bayonet  for  nearly  an 

Gen.  bevens,  infected  by  the  demoralization  in  hour,  until  a  supply  was  received,  and  an  order 

front,  soon  followed  the  fugitives.    G^n.  How-  was  given  to  fall  back  to  the  vicinity  of  tho 

ard,  the  commander  of  the  corps,  with  all  his  Chancellor  House.    The  contest  now  raged  b 

vigor  and  resolution  could  not  stem  the  retreat-  this  vicinity.  Gen.  Hooker's  headquarters  weN 

ing  torrent.   The  brigades  of  Ools.  Bush,  Beck,  withdrawn  at  ten  o'clock.    The  house  wa$ 

and  McLean  maintained  themselves  as  long  as  burned  by  a  shell  of  the  enemy.    The  enga^re- 

possible,  but  finally  gave  way  in  good  order  ment  continaed  until  11.80  a.  m.,  when  the 

before  superior  numbers.  musketry  fire  ceased.    Gen.  Hooker,  acting  on 

Gen.  Hooker  now  sent  to  the  aid  of  Gen.  the  defensive,  had  been  compelled  to  contract 

Howard  the  second  division  of  the  third  corps,  his  lines  still  further,  and  would  perhaps  have 

under  M^.-Gen.  Berry.  Their  batteries,  under  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  that  day  except 

Capt.  Best,  were  moved  on  a  ridge  runniag  for  the  advantages  expected  to  be  gained  by 

across  the  road,  and  after  a  short  but  sanguin-  the  movement  of  Gen.  Sedgwick  below  Fred- 

ary  contest,  the  advance  of  the  enemy  was  erioksburg,  and  that  of  the  cavalry  force  under 

checked.    This  disaster  compelled  the  recall  of  Gen.  Stoneman. 

G«ns.  Sickles  and  Slocum.    Gen.  Williams's  di-  Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemv 

vision  found  a  portion  of  their  works  filled  with  during  the  afternoon  to  force  the  lines  of  Gea. 

the  enemy,  ana  Gen.  Sickles  could  not  oommu-  Hooker,  but  without  success, 

nicate  with  the  rest  of  the  army  by  the  way  he  The  following  despatch,  relative  to  tlie  op> 

had  advanced,  and  only  at  great  risk  by  any  rations  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  was  sent  to 

other  route.    This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Biohmond  by  Gen.  Lee : 

^""h    ^  ^l'^^^  °'2''°  IT  appeared   and  a  m.lford,  iray  3rf,i«a 

night  attack  was  ordered  to  restore  the  com-  To  PNeidetU  Ikms  : 

munications.     Gen.    Wood's  brigade  of  Gen.  Yesterday  Gen.  Jackson  penetrated  to  the  rear  of 

Birney's  division  made  the  attack  at  eleven  *?®?"?."?y-    We  drove  him  from  all  bis  positions  froo 

o'clock,  aided  by  the  guns  massed  on  the  ridge  &®  Wilderness  to  within  one  mile  of  ChanceUo^snlk^ 

.     i       ?     /.  VT    ^  **  ^  gt***^  *A*«oav^  v«  t.«w  AAu^v  jjg  ^^  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  front  by  twooi 

m  front  of  the  enemy.     Ihis  attack  was  sue-  Longstrect's  divisions.    Many  prisonere  were  takw, 

cessful  and  restored  the  communications.     The  and  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  i&r^- 

enemy  fell  back  nearly  half  a  mile.     The  effect  This  morning  the  battle  was  renewed.    He  was  div 

of  the  enemy's  movem'ent  was  to  compel  Gen.  ^""^P^  ^"^  »"  his  positions  around  ChaocellorsvUle, 

Hooker  to  Contract  his  lines  and  ass^  the  Xh'L^I^  n^^l^^l^tJ^el^^^^^^ 

defensive,  protected   by   breastworks  and  in-  Almighty  God  for  a  gwjat  victory.    I  regret  to  state 

trenchments.  that  Gen.  Pax  ton  was  killed.  Gen.  Jackson  sererdj 

During  the  night,  the  first  corps,  under  Mai.-  "»^  Gens.  Heth  and  A.  P.  Hill  slightly  wounded. 
Gen.  Beynolds,  and  the  fifth  corps,  under  M<y .-  ^'  ^'  ^^^'  QenenX  Commanding. 
Gen.  Meade,  were  transferred  to  Gen.  Hooker^s  On  Saturday,  May  2d,  Gen.  Sedgwick  was 
right,  and  set  to  work  vigorously  to  intrench  ordered  to  cross  the  Rappahannock,  move  upon 
themselves.  The  position  of  the  latter  corps  Fredericksburg,  and  march  out  on  the  plank  road 
on  the  left  was  taken  by  the  eleventh  corps,  toward  Chancellorsville,  until  he  connected 
which  was  reorganized  during  the  night,  and  with  the  right  under  Gen.  Hooker,  and  to  de- 
then  assigned  to  a  point  where  but  little  stroy  any  force  he  might  meet  on  the  road. 
fighting  was  anticipated,  and  where  they  were  By  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  the  three  divi- 
protected  by  the  work  made  on  the  previous  sions  composing  the  sixth  corps  were  all  across, 
day  by  the  fifth  corps.  At  the  same  time  the  and  waiting  orders.  The  main  force  of  tbe 
force  of  Gen.  Lee  opposite  the  Federal  right  enemy  had  been  concentrated  on  their  own  left 
was  strongly  reenforced.  to  resist  Gen.  Hooker.   The  first  division,  under 

At  5  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  enemy  Gen.  Brooks,  was  left  to  guard  the  crossing  and 

could  be  seen  up  the  plank  road  about  a  mile  occupy  the  enemy  in  front.    At  four  o*clock 

and  a  half  from  the  Chancellor  House,  which  a.  m.,  on  Sunday,  the  head  of  the  corps  was  in 

was  still  retained  as  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  motion  toward  Fredericksburg.    At  the  edge 

Hooker.     The  Federal  line  was  formed  with  of  the  town  it  was  halted,  the  batteries  brought 

the  division  of  Gen.  Berry  on  the  right,  that  of  into  position,  and  the  first  line  of  the  enomy's 

(Jen.  Birney  next  on  the  left,  and  Gens.  Whip-  intrenchments  in  the  rear  carried  with  cons^id- 

pie  and  Williams  supporting.     By  half  past  erableloss.  At  noon  tho  division  of  Gen.  Howe 

five.  Gen.  Berry  became  engaged,  and  a  terri-  was  scattered  over  the  heights,  looking  out  for 

ble  confiict  ensued.    The  infantry  of  the  en-  and  pursuing  the  enemy,  when  orders  were  re- 
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ceired  to  move  on  and  Join  the  other  divisons,  Hooker  continued  during  the  day  to  strengthen 

which  had  gone  through  the  city.    The  height  his  position  with  a  second  line  of  rifle  pits, 

andthecity  were  thns  abandoned,  to  be  occupied  During  Monday  night  slight  skirmishing  con- 

Boon  after  by  the  enemy.  About  five  o'clock,  the  tinned  along  the  lines,  with  frequent  volleys  of 

advance  was  overtaken  a  few  miles  out  of  Fred-  musketry  from  some  portion  of  the  rifle  pits, 

ericksburg,  engaged  in  a  brisk  fight  with  the  en-  Batteries  of  flying  artillery  were  used  to  shell 

emy.  The  division  of  Oen.  Howe  was  deployed  the  camps,  which  changed  position  as  often  as 

to  the  left  of  the  road  over  a  broken  country,  guns  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them.    Thus 

with  the  left  wing  to  the  rear,  so  as  to  confront  the  Federal  troops  were  harassed  and  exhaust- 

the  enemy  reoccupying  the  heights  and  mass-  ed  during  the  night. 

ingin  the  rear.     In  this  nosition  Gen.  Sedg-        Early  on  Tue^ay  all  the  pioneers  and  men, 

wick^s  force  remained  in  line  of  battle  during  with  extra  tools,  were  employed  on  the  roads 

the  night,  distant  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  leading  from  the  army  back  to  United  States 

Gen.  Hooker.    By  morning  of  the  4th,  the  en-  Ford.    Old  roads  were  repaired  and  new  ones 

emr  appeared  in  strong  force  in  front  and  on  cut  through  the  woods.    The  trains  and  artil- 

the  hilb  to  his  left.    About  4  p.  u,  they  moved  lery  commenced  moving  toward  the  river  early 

up  to  attack,  and  Gen.  SedgwicVs  artillery  in  the  evening.    The  rain  then  was  f idling  rap- 

opeoed  fire  on  every  quarter,  but  could  not  idly,  and  the  night  became  quite  dark.    The 

check  their  slow  and  steady  advance,  before  crossing  commenced  at  ten  o^clock,  and  at  three 

which  he  gradually  fell  back  toward  Banks's  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  all  the  wagons 

Ford.     The  engagement  was  hot,  and  lasted  and  mule  trains  and  artillery  had  passed  the 

until  9  p.  m.,  with  a  loss  to  Gen.  Sedgwick  of  bridges,  and  the  passage  of  the  infantry  com- 

nearly  four  thousand.    That  Monday  night  he  menced.    The  second  corps,  under  Gen.  Couch, 

recrossed  the  Rappahannock.     The  crossing  led  the  advance.    The  fifth  corps,  under  Gen. 

was  effected  in  good  order,  with  the  camp  Meade,  formed  the  rear  guard,  with  Gen.  Sykes's 

equipage,  mnle  trains,  etc.,  except  a  few  of  the  division  of  regulars  to  cover  the  retreat.    The 

latter,  which  were  taken  when  th^  enemy  first  passage  of  the  river  was  effected  without  any 

appeared  in  rear  at  Fredericksburg.    All  the  disturbance  from  the  enemy.    The  dead  on  the 

work  on  the  left  was  performed  by  this  corps  battle  field  of  Tuesday  were  left  unburied,  and 

of  Gen.  Sedgwick.    It  built  three  bridges,  con-  many  of  the  wounded  remained  behind.    The 

st&QtIy  skirmished  with  the  enemy,  stormed  rapid  rise  of  the  river  prevented  the  immediate 

the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  and  advanced  advance  of  Gen.  Lee. 

to  support  the  right,  when  it  was  fianked  by  a       The  movements  of  the  cavalry  force,  under 

heavy  force  of  the  enemy  and  forced  to  retreat  Gen.  Stoneman,  do  not  appear  to  have  pro- 

acToss  the  river.  duced  any  advantage  in  favor  of  Gen.  Hooker. 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  in  this  affair  As  has  been  stated,  tlie  storms  which  ensued 

were  thus  reported  by  Gen.  Lee :  prevented  active  movements  by  Gen.  Stone- 

T}  Hli  EzceUertey  PreHdent  Davit :  man  until  the  29th  of  April.     On  that  day  he 

At  the  close  of  the  battle  of  ChaoccIloraTille  on  Sun-  crossed  at  KcUy^s  Ford.    The  division  of  Gen. 

dav  the  enemy  was  reported  advancing  from  Fred-  Averill  moved  to  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 

encksbarg  on  our  r«ir.    Gem  McUwa  was  sent  to  ar-  railroad,  and  encountered  two  regiments  of 

rest  hiB  proeress,  and  repuUed  him  handaomely.  *ai"ve»«,  €»«%*   wwr«i-w»vv*   ww^v    •wg     %*«!«   v* 

That  anemoon,  learning  that  his  forces  consisted  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  toward  ixordonsville. 

t%o  corps,  under  Gen.  Bewick,  I  determined  to  at-  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Culpepper,  and  dis- 

t4ck  him,  and  marched  back  yesterday  with  Gen.  An-  persed  a  force  of  the  rebels  there,  capturing 

fT°'iSi''3'*S'*  ^^^^-i^■'^■  Tif '° ?®  afternoon,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  s^j^jn    ^  1  amount  of 

and  succeeded,  by  the  blessms  of  HeaTcn,  m  driTms  ^  ix  ®    j  i  mr  — 

St^^wick  over  the  river.  flour,  salt,  and  bacon.    The  enemy  were  pur- 

We  hare  reoccupied  Fredericksburg,  and  no  enemy  sued  by  way  of  Oedar  mountain  toward  the 

remains  soath  of  the  Rappahannock  or  in  the  Ticinity.  Bapidan.     Here  he  received  a   despatch  from 

R.  E.  LEE,  General  Commanding.  q^q  Stoneman,  desiring  him  to  push  the  enemy 

Wliile  these  operations  were  going  on  under  as  vigorously  as  possible,  and  keep  him  oc- 
Gen.  Sedgwick,  the  enemy  made  no  serious  at-  cupied.  On  the  1st,  scouting  parties  were  sent 
tack  upon  Gen.  Hooker.  On  Monday,  at  day-  up  and  down  on  both  sides  of  the  Rapidan.  On 
light,  they  placed  guns  on  the  heights,  which  the  2d,  orders  were  received  by  him  to  join 
er)rDmanded  the  ground  north  of  United  States  Gen.  Hooker  at  United  States  Ford  at  once. 
Ford,  and  began  shelling  the  trains  of  Gen.  Gen.  Stoneman,  after  crossing  at  Kelly's 
Hooker.  These  guns  were  soon  silenced  by  the  Ford,  moved  the  main  body  of  his  command 
twelfth  corps,  which  relieved  the  eleventh,  and  across  Fleshman^s  creek,  and  encamped  for  the 
now  occupied  the  extreme  left.  During  the  day,  night  in  an  open  field.  On  the  next  day,  the  8d, 
the  enemy  continued  to  feel  the  lines  of  Gen.  Gen.  Buford  crossed  the  Kapidan,  two  miles 
Hooker  from  the  extreme  left  to  right,  making  below  Racoon  Ford,  and  drove  a  body  of  in- 
Ti^oroos  feints,  driving  in  pickets,  picking  off  fantry  from  the  ford,  where  Gen.  Gregg  cross- 
artillery  horses  and  officers  on  horseback.  It  ed  later  in  the  day.  A  lieutenant  and  thirteen 
was  in  one  of  these  forays  that  Gen.  Whipple  privates  of  an  artillery  company  were  captured 
▼ss  mortally  wounded  in  the  spine,  while  here.  At  night  the  whole  force  bivouacked 
standing  against  a  tree  in  his  own  camp,  sup-  one  mile  from  the  river.  On  the  next  day  the 
y>sing  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security.    Gen.  march  was  commenced,  and  at  Orange  Spring  a 
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force  of  the  enemy,  approaching  by  railroad,  »t  daylight  on  the  4th ;  destroyed  the  depot  and  tel^ 

barely  escaped  capture.    That  night  the  com-  g~pt»  wi««  "<!  railrotd  for  wreral  mdes;  pwscd 

J           ^     J    *  n.  ^ ^^;i    Jt^  —n^  c  ^^  over  tb  Brook  turnpike,  drore  in  the  rebel  pickets: 

mand  encamped  at  Greenwood,  one  mile  from  ^^^^  ^^^  pj^e,  acrJIU  the  brook,  ch«^  a  Utters; 

Louisa  Court  House,  through  which  the  Yir-  and  forced  it  to  retire  within  two  mUes  of  the  citr  of 

£^nia  Central  railroad  passes,  connecting  6or-  Richmond ;  captured  Lieut.  Brown,  aide-de-camp  to 

donsville  with  Richmond.  On  the  next  day,  the  0®°-  Winder,  and  eieren  men  within  the  fortifications ; 

o^  ^fi  xr—  *  ./«no#i./xn  ^fi  ♦i»A  lAfK  Te^Tu-  V/x«ir  passcd  down  to  the  left  of  the  Meadow  bridge  on  tlr: 

2d  of  May,  a  squadron  of  the  10th  I^ew  York,  ghickahominy.  which  I  homed ;  ran  a  traiSof  cm 

under  Col.  Irwm,  was  sent  five  miles  above  the  into  the  rirer ;  retired  to  HaooTertown  on  the  penio. 

town,  and  another  of  the  same  regiment,  under  aula :  crossed  and  destroyed  the  ferry  boat  just  iu  time 

Major  Avery,  was  sent  the  same  distance  below,  Jo  cncck  the  adrance  of  a  pursumac  cavalry  force. 

tod«^oythetrackoftheroad.wluleColKa-  ^^ ^^ ;^^,::fZ^"lS^^ ^^ 

patnck  took  possession  of  the  town.  The  track  ^ight  fire  mUes  from  the  rirer. 

was  torn  up  for  some  distance,  the  telegraph  i  resumed  my  march  at  1  ▲.  x.  of  the  6th ;  surprised 

out,  and  some   commissary  stores  seized.     In  a  force  of  three  hundred  cavalry  at  Aylett's ;  capturd 

the  afternoon  the  command  moved  to  Thomp-  t^^  officers  and  thirty-three  men:  burned  fi1h--.ii 

son's  Four  Corners.    From  this  place,  as  heall.  ^ttl'Tc^tS^^dTh^^^^ 

Quarters,  several  expeditions  were  sent  out.  ^nd  commissary  stores,  and  safely  crossed  the  Matu- 

On  the  next  morning  Col.  Wyndham  proceeded  pony,  and  destroyed  the  ferry  agam  just  in  time  to  c<- 

to  Columbia,  on  the  James  river,  where  the  cape  the  adranceofthe  rebel  cavalry  pursuit    Lsueic 

Lynchburg  and  Riclrmond  canid  crpBses  the  l''?er^irji£,'n~id  :***  rf'thf-?.;™^^ 

river.     An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  from  that  point  made  a  forcd 

destroy  the  aqueduct.   Five  locks  were  imured,  maroh  of  twenty  miles,  being  closely  pursued  b^  a  su* 

three  canal    boats,  loaded  with  commissary  perior  force  of  cavalry,  supposed  to  oe  a  portion  of 

stores,  and  five  bridges,  were  burned,  and  the  ?'"»'tu'  i!?"?  ^"^  I'^H^^-  ^®  **P^"r^  P?f  °^^ 

♦i»A  ^«««i  i^«i,  ««*  5^  J*«/»w«i  ^i«««o       A  i«««^  from  the  8th,  1st, and  10th  Virginia  carolry.    At  ^n- 

the  canal  lock  out  in  several  places.    A  large  ^^^^  dUcoverei  a  force  of  <Svalry  drawS  up  in  line 

cmantity  of  commissary  stores  and  medicines  in  of  battle  about  King  and  Queen  Court  House.   Tbeir 

the  town  were  also  destroyed.     Another  de-  strensth  was  unknown,  but  I  at  once  advanced  to  tbe 

tachment,  under  Capt.  Drummond,  of  the  6th  attack,  only  to  discover,  however,  that  they  were  fn^^^^ 

cavalry,  destroyed  the*  bridge  over  the  James  -*  P°^*'°°  .^J,*i?!  ^?}^  ^"*°°**  S'7)*^'»  T^r  i^^n  ^ 

.    «•»*/»"«»"*'/«'*  wuw   i/x***gw  wTw*  •**!«  vuiuco  come  separated  from  the  command  of  Licut-Col.  Dans, 

river  at  OentreviUe.    Other  small  parties  were  of  the  same  regiment. 

sent  out  iu  different  directions,  and  some  skir-  At  10  a.  m.,  on  the  7th,  I  found  safety  and  rest  under 
mlshing  took  place  with  small  parties  of  the  ^^^  own  brave  old  flag  within  our  lines  at  Gioucesur 
enemy.    At  the  same  time  a  force,  consisting  J^^*"*-    ^his  raid  and  march  around  the  entire  r^d 
,^f  fV.1  iHfk   T»J-««,  v««v  ««j   ic*   ii-»;»^    ^uu  »nny — a  maroh  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles— has  be«n 
of  the  10th  New  Wk  and  Ist  Mame,  W  th  ^^^^  in  less  than  five  Says,  with  a  loss  ot  one  officer 
two   pieces   of  artillery,  was  sent  out  under  and  thirty -seven  men,  having  captured  and  paroled 
Gen.  Gregg,  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  at  upward  of  throe  hund  red  men. 
Ashland,  while  Col.  Kilpatrick,  witli  the  Ear-  At  the  same  time,  Licut.-Col.  Davis,  of  the 
ris  Light,  and  12th  Illinois,  Lieut.-Col.  Davis,  12th  Illinois,  was  ordered  to  penetrate  to  the 
were  to  go  between  Ashland  and  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  railroad,  and,  if  possible,  to  the 
dastroying  the  railroad,  bridges,  &c.  Gen.  Gregg  Virginia  Central,  and  destroy  communications, 
destroyed  the  bridge  across  the  South  Anna  on  If  he  crossed  the  Virginia  Central  he  was  to 
the  road  from    Columbia   to   Spottsylvania ;  make  for  Williamsburg  on  the  peninsula.  Leav- 
thence  ho  moved  east,  and  destroyed  the  road  ing  the  main  body  on  the  South  Auna,  on 
to  Beaver  Dam  Station.    He  then  turned  north  Sunday,  May  8d,  he  passed  down  the  bank  of 
to  the  Richmond  and  Gordonsville  turnpike,  that  river,  burning  a  bridge,  and,  dispersing  a 
sending  out  a  detachment  to  bum  the  Ground  mounted  party  of  the  enemy,  struck  the  rail- 
Squirrel    bridge.    That  night  he  bivouacked  road  at  Ashland.    Here  he  cut  the  telegraph, 
eight  miles  from  Ashland.    A  detachment  sent  tore  up  some  rails,  and  burned  the  trestle- 
out  to  burn  the  bridge  at  Ashland  found  it  too  work  bridge  south  of  the  town.    At  the  same 
strongly  defended.    Some  portions  of  the  rail-  time    a   train  of   cars,  filled  with    sick  and 
road  track,  however,  were  destroyed.   Leaving  wounded,   arrived,  and  was    captured.     The 
Col.  Kilpatrick  and  Lieut.-Col.  Davis,   Gen.  prisoners  were  paroled,  and  the  locomotives 
Gregg  returned  on  the  next  day  to  Gen.  Stone-  disabled.    Twenty  wagons,  with  horses,  were 
man.    On  the  night  of  the  4th,  Gen.  Gregg  destroyed,  and  several  horses  taken.     Leaving 
moved  near  Yanceyville,  and  was  followed  the  at  6  p.  m.,  a  train  of  eighteen  wagons  was 
next^day  by  Gen.  Stoneman  and  Gen.  Buford^s  met  and  destroyed,  and  Hanover  Station  reach- 
command.  On  the  5th,  the  retrograde  movement  ed  at  8  p.  m.    Here  thirty  prisoners  were  cap- 
commenced,  and  crossing  Racoon  Ford,  on  the  turod,  and  the  railroad  lino  broken.  The  depot, 
Rapidan,  the  command  arrived  at  Kelly's  Ford,  storehouses,  and  stables,  filled  with  govero- 
on  the  North  Fork.    Meantime,  the  advance  ment  property,  were  destroyed,  also  a  culvert 
of  CoL  Kilpatrick  was  made,  and  thus  subse-  and  trestlework  south  of  the  station.     Amonpr 
quently  reported  by  him:  the  property  destroyed  were  more  than  one 

X,.  ,. ..      *_    Tr  .  r.      o*             Ti  #^T     .  hundred  wagons,  a  thousand  sacks  of  flour  and 

By  directions  from  Maj.-Gen.  Stoneman,  I  left  Louisa  ^^^  „„j  „  i„,.„r«r.««»u».^f  «i^fi,;««  ««,i  i,/^«« 

Court  House  on  the  morning  of  the  Sd  instant,  with  ^^^^  *"^  *  ^^^?f  ^^antity  of  clothing  and  horse 

one  regiment  (the  Harris  Light  Cavalry)  of  mv  brig-  eqjuipments.     1  he  command  then  moved  down 

ade ;  reached  Hungary,  on  the  FredericksDurg  railroad,  Within  seven  miles  of  Richmond,  and  bivouaek- 
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ed  until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  It 
then  marched  for  Williamsburg,  but  at  Inns- 
talFs  Station,  near  White  Iloose,  enconntered  a 
train  of  cars,  filled  with  infantry  and  a  battery 
of  thr^e  gnns.  This  force  formed  in  rifle  pits, 
60  thatCoL  Davis,  by  a  charge,  could  not  pene- 
trate their  lino:  he  therefore  determined  to 
cross  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Gloucester  Point.  He  thus  reports  the 
result  of  his  movements  : 

Oar  total  loss  in  the  ezpeditton  has  been  two  com- 
missk>Ded  officers  and  ihirty*tbree  enlisted  men;  we 
brought  with  us  one  hundred  mules  and  seventy -fire 
borses,  captured  from  the  enemy.  We  captured,  in 
the  course  of  our  march,  a  much  larger  number,  which 
we  could  not  brine  in.  The  amount  of  property  de- 
&trored  ii  estimated  at  oyer  one  million  ot  dollars. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  DAVIS,  Lieut-Colonel  Commanding. 

The  army  of  Gen.  Hooker,  after  recrossing, 
as  before  stated,  moved  immediately  to  its  origi- 
Ml  camp  opposite  Fredericksburg. 

On  the  6th,  Gen.  Hooker  issued  the  follow- 
ing address  to  his  army : 

General  Ordere  No,  49. 

HSADQtTABTEBS  AlLXT  OP  imS  POTOMAC,  ) 

May  6th,  1868.     ( 

The  Higor-Genernl  Commanding  tenders  to  tnia 
armr  his  congratulations  on  its  achieTements  of  the 
bit  seven  days.  If  it  has  not  accomplished  all  that 
vas  expected^  the  reasons  are  well  known  to  the  army. 
It  ii  sufficient  to  say,  ther  were  of  a  character  not  to 
be  foreseen  or  prcventea  by  human  sagacity  or  re- 
write. 

In  vrifhdrawiuff  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
haoQook  before  aellTerlng  a  general  battle  to  our  ad- 
versaries, the  army  has  ^ven  renewed  evidence  of  its 
roofideoce  in  itself,  and  its  fidelity  to  the  principles  it 
represents.  On  fighting  at  a  disadvantage,  we  would 
bare  been  recreant  to  our  trust,  to  ourselves,  our  cause^ 
•md  onr  country.  Profoundly  loyal  and  conscious  of 
iu  strength,  the  Army  of  the  Totomac  will  give  or 
decline  battle  whenever  its  interest  or  honor  may  de- 
mand. It  will  also  be  the  guardian  of  its  own  history 
acd  its  own  arm.  By  your  celerity  and  secrecy  of 
muvemcQt,  our  advance  and  passage  of  the  rivers  was 
uQdi>putcd,  and  on  our  withdrawal  not  a  rebel  ven- 
tured to  follow. 

The  events  of  last  week  miay  swell  with  pride  the 
h«ut  of  every  officer  and  soldier  of  this  army.  We 
have  added  new  lustre  to  its  former  renown.  We 
bare  made  long  marches,  crossed  rivers,  surprised  the 
eoemv  in  his  intrench ments,  and,  wherever  we  have 
foui^h't>  have  inflicted  heavier  blows  than  we  have  re- 
ceived. We  have  taken  from  the  enemy  five  thousand 
prUooers;  fifteen  colors;  captured  and  brought  off 
sercQ  pieces  of  artillery ;  placed  Aore  du  combat  eigh- 
t^n  thousand  of  his  chosen  troops;  destroyed  his 
depots  filled  with  vast  amounts  or  stores ;  deranged 
ht9  communications;  captured  prisoners  within  the 
fortific&tioils  of  his  capital^nd  filled  his  country  with 
fear  and  consternation. '  We  hare  no  other  regret 
than  that  caused  by  the  loss  of  our  brave  companions, 
£Qd  in  this  we  are  consoled  by  the  conviction  toat  they 
lure  fallen  in  the  holiest  cause  ever  submitted  to  the 
arbitrament  of  battle. 

Bv  command  of  Major-General  HOOKEB. 

S.  Williams,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  7th,  Gen.  Lee  issued  the  following 
address  to  his  army : 

General  Ordere  Ko.  59. 

IlEAnQtrAanas  AaMT  NoarnERN  Virotkta,  ) 

May  Ith,  1868.     f 
^  "^ith  heartfelt  gratification,  the  General  Command- 
iog  expresses  to  the  army  his  sense  of  the  heroic  con- 


duct displayed  by  ofBceni  and  men,  during  the  arduous 
operations  in  which  they  have  iust  been  engaged. 

Under  trying  vicissitudes  or  heat  and  storm,  yon 
attacked  the  enemy,  strongly  intrenched  in  the  depths 
of  a  tangled  wilderness,  and  again  on  the  hills  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, fifteen  miles  distant,  and,  by  the  valor  that 
has  triumphed  on  so  many  fields,  forced  him  once 
more  to  seek  safety  beyond  the  Rappahannock.  While 
this  glorious  victory  entitles  you  to  the  praise  and 
gratitude  of  the  nation,  we  are  especially  called  upon 
to  return  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  only  Giver  of  vic- 
tory, for  the  signal  deliverance  He  has  wrought. 

It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  recommended  that  the 
troops  unite  on  Sunday  next  in  ascribing  to  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  the  glory  due  His  name. 

Let  us  not  forget^  in  our  rejoicings,  the  brave  soldiers 
who  have  fallen  in  defence  of  their  country;  and, 
while  we  mourn  their  loss,  let  us  resolve  to  emulate 
their  noble  example.  The  army  and  the  country  alike 
lament  the  absence  for  a  time  of  one  to  whose  brav- 
ery, energy,  and  skill  they  are  so  much  indebted  for 
success. 

The  following  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  is  communicated  to  the  army  aa  an 
expression  of  his  appreciation  of  its  success : 

I  have  received  your  despatch,  and  reverently  unite  with 
you  In  giving  praise  to  God  for  the  success  with  wblch  be 
has  crowned  oar  aims. 

In  the  name  of  the  people,  I  offer  my  cordial  thanks  to 
yonreelf  and  the  troops  unaor  your  command,  for  this  addi- 
tion to  the  unprecedented  aeries  of  great  victories  which  your 
army  has  achieved. 

The  universal  reloicing  prodaced  by  this  happy  resnlt 
will  be  mingled  with  a  freneral  ropet  for  the  good  ahd  the 
brave  who  are  numbered  among  toe  killed  and  wounded. 

R.  £.  LEE,  General. 

On  the  8th,  the  following  despatch  was  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Northern  States : 

Washinotok,  May  %tK^  16<{3. 

The  President  and  GeneraUiu-Cbief  have  just  re- 
turned from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  principal 
operations  of  Gen.  Hooker  failed,  but  there  nas  been 
no  serious  disaster  to  the  organization  and  efficiency 
of  the  army.  It  is  now  occupying  its  former  position 
on  the  Rappahannock,  having  recrossed  the  river  with- 
out any  loss  in  the  movement.  Not  more  than  one 
third  of  Gen.  Hooker's  force  was  engaged.  Gen. 
Stoneman*s  operations  have  been  a  briUiant  success. 
Part  of  his  force  advanced  to  within  two  miles  of 
Richmond,  and  the  enemy's  communications  have 
been  cut  in  every  direction.  The  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac will  speedily  resume  oflensive  operations. 

(Signed)       E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  same  day,  the  President  issued  the 
following  proclamation,  preliminary  to  execu- 
ting the  law  for  obtaining  soldiers  by  enrol- 
ment and  draft.  It  would  apnear  that  the 
events  on  the  Rappahannock  had  hastened  the 
decision  to  put  the  law  for  this  object  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  proclamation  notified  all  foreign- 
ers who  had  merely  declared  an  intention  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  tliat  after 
sixty-five  days  they  would  be  liable  to  draft, 
if  found  in  the  country. 
By  the  PreHdent  of  the  Unitfd  States  of  America  .• 

PRUCLAXATION. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its 
last  session,  enacted  a  law,  entitled  an  act  for  the  en- 
rolling and  calling  out  the  national  forces,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  which  was  approved  on  the  Sd  day  of 
March  last;  and  whereas,  it  is  recited  in  said  act  thai 
there  now  exists  in  the  West  and  South  an  insurrec- 
tion against  the  authority  thereof,  and  it  is  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  suppress  insurrection  and  rebellion,  to 
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guarantee  (o  each  State  a  republican  form  of  sorem-  partment.    If  the  mana^ment  of  the  line  will  stipih 

meut,  and  to  presenre  public  tranquillitj;  and  wnereaa,  late  to  transmit  no  military  intelligence  witboot  the 

for  theae  high  purposes^  a  militanr  force  ia  indiapenaa-  aanction  of  the  War  Department,  tbej  need  not  be  in- 

ble,  to  raise  and  support  whicn  all  persons  ought  terfered  with  so  long  as  the  engagement  is  fulfilled. 

willingly  to  contribute ;  and  whereas,  no  serrice  can  Thia  order  will  be  executed  so  as  not  to  interfere  vith 

be  more  praiseworthy  and  honorable  than  that  which  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Telegraph  Compaoj. 

is  rendered  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  By  order  of  the  President: 

and  Union,  and  consequent  presenration  of  free  ^ot-  £.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  Wir. 

crnment ;  and  whereas,  for  the  reasons  thus  recited.  Captain  Rowello,  aide-decamp,  will  proceed  bj  the 

It  was  enacted  by  said  sUtute  that  all  able-bodied  fl„t  conveyance  to  Boston  and  execute  the  above  or- 

male  citisens  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  persons  of  for-  aer,  viz. :  Take  militaiy  possession  of  the  Independent 

eign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  their  in-  Telegraph  Company's  lines,  and  forbid  any  tiinsmi* 

tention  to  become  citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  of  gioo  of  information  relaUng  to  the  movements  of  ibi 

the  laws  thereof,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  years,  Army  of  the  Potomac  or  any  militaiy  forces  of  the 

with  certain  exceptions  not  necesswy  to  be  here  men-  United  States.    If  the  principal  or  owner  of  the  line 

^^i^l  *f«^^«f?»^  }^  constitute  the  national  forces,  ^m  stipulate  not  to  violate  the  coudiUon  imposkl. 

and  shall  be  liable  to  perform  militanr  duty  in  the  without  the  sanction  of  the  War  Department,  he  wiU 

wrvice  of  the  United  States,  when  called  on  by  the  not  be  interfered  with.    If,  howevcV,  he  violates  the 

President  [or  that  purpose ;  and  whereas,  it  is  claimed,  sUpuktions,  he  will  be  severely  dealt  with. 

by  and  in  behalf  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  within  the  "                       JOHN  E.  WOOL,  Major-GoneraL 
ages   specified  in  said  act,  who  have  heretofore  de- 


other  political  franchise  under ^the  laws  ^e  UniteS  f  ?<*«  P"*'***^  '"^  ^^'H^^  orNcw  York.    ^omllltarTd,c 

States  or  of  any  of  the  States  thereof,  are  not  absolute-  t»*«f  ^  V,^r^^\  » legitimate  use  of  our  focilitje*  f  r 

ly  concluded  by  their  aforesaid  declaraUon  of  intcnUon  the  transmission  to  any  sUtion  of  mtclliKence  already 

from  renouncing  their  purpose  to  become  citizens :  and  °**^®  public.                              J .  W.  bTO  \  LK 

that  on  the  contrary  sucrpersons  under  treaties  or  Manager  of  Boston  and  Portland  DiMnci. 

the  law  of  nations  retain  a  right  to  renounce  that  pur-  The    official    statement  of   the   killed  and 

SeTce'wHhYnanFt^^a^t^^^^^^^^  wounded  of  Gen.  Hooker^s  army  .vus  as  f.l 

posed  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress :  lows : 

Now,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions  con-  Officers  killed 1  '4 

cerning  Habilitv  of  persons  conccrnea  to  perform  the  Enlisted  men  killed. 1, •"'»'* 

service  required  by  such  enactment,  and  to  give  it  full  Officers  wounded '•.il 

effect,  I  do  hereby  order  and  proclaim  that  no  plea  of  Enlisted  men  wounded S.-* '.4 

alienage  will  be  received  or  allowed  to  exempt  from  

obligations  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Uongress  Total 1  l.O'O 

any  person  of  ibreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared,         „  .   ' V*^     '   '  .      *i    ***i     i^ii 

on  oath,  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  Some  of  the  woanded  remained  on  the  te.d 

States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  who  shall  be  found  of  battle  at  least  ten  days,  as  appears  by  the  f<)l' 

within  the  United  States  at  any  time  during  the  con-  lowing,  which  was  made  public  : 

tinuance of  the  present  insurrection  and  rebellion  at  '         „ t    ^^  t» 

or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  sixtv-five  days  ^  ^^.X^  MaVv^L"'!!^"'' 

from  date  of  this  proclainotion ;    nor  shall  any  such  d^.  Lncklcv.medicaldirectorin  charge' of  our  ^ow 

plea  of  alienage  be  allowed  m  favor  of  any  such  per-  dcd  on  the  field,  reports  that  they  anc  oU  comforialL, 

son  who  has  so  as  fforesaid  dwlared  huiintention  to  a^a  are  about  twelve  hundred  in  number.    An  ainbj- 

become  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtcs,  and  shall  have  i^nce  train  bos  been  sent  for  them.    They  arc  c^k-cIc^ 

exercised  at  any  time  the  right  of  suffrage  or  any  other  to  return  to  camp  by  to-night                ^ 

political  franchise  witbm  the  United  States  under  laws  .-          ^              ^         ^^        ▼                  •«. 

of  any  of  the  several  States.     In  witness  whereof  I  A  flag  of  truce  from  Gen.  Lee  stated  that 

have  hereunto  set  my  seal  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  he  had  exhausted  his  medicines  and  ho^j'ital 

United  sutes  to  be  affixed.     Done  at  the  City  of  stores,  and  fresh  supplies  were  sent  over  for  t!.o 

^^rd^°BtVn'd^^Ad^  wounded  of  Gen.fiUer'sa™^^^     The  nn.- 

States  the  87th.  her  of  prisoners  taken  was  estimntcd  oy  tii» 

(Signed)        ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  President,  enemy  at  eight  thousand.    It  was  an  ovc^e^t'.- 

W.  U.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State.  mate. 

Previously,  while  the  movements  of  Gen.  ^®°-  Halleck,  in  his  annual  report,  thiu 

Hooker  were  in  progress,  the  following  mili-  speaks  of  the  losses  and  of  these  operations: 

tary  orders  were  issued.     The  object  appears  For  want  of  official  data  I  am  unable  to  give  any  d^ 

to  have  been  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  **^^^  •"'^^""^  °f  ^'^*®  operations,  or  of  our  los^^o*.  It 

S..^».<.4^.,.^    «.wi   „«««i:«ui^     .V       *     *    TT  i«r  w  *l«o  proper  to  remark  in  this  place  that  from  the 

pemature  and  unreliable  reports  to  H^ifax,  time  he  was  placed  in  the  command  of  the  Armvof  the 

ova  Scotia,  and  by  steamer  to  Europe :  Potomac  till  he  reached  Fairfax  SUtion,  on  the  Vth  of 

w.e..,«««^„  \i  ^  ^^  ^oPo  June,  a  few  days  before  he  was  relieved  from  the  com- 

^    ..        ^       ^     Washinoton,  Mat  1«^,  18G3.  mand,  General  Hooker  reported  direcllv  to  the  Presi- 1 

To  Major- Gm,  Wool,  commanding  ai  New  York,  dent,  and  received  instructions  directlv  from  him.   I ! 

By  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  received  no  official  information  of  his  plans,  or  of  th<'ir 

President  to  take  possession  of  railroad  and  telegraph  execution. . 

lines,  Ac,  possed  February  4th,  1862,  the  President  fi^^  i^^„  ^^  xi,^  ^«a,«^  ;«  «w,^k^^-  «.««  i^c 

directs  that  you  take  immediate  iilitarV  possession  of  ,  The  loss  of  the  enemy  m  numbers  wns  less 

the  telegraph  lines  lately  established  between  Phila-  than  that  of  Gen.  Hooker,  but  far  greater  itt 

delphiaana  Boston,  called  the  Independent  Telegraph  the  importance  of  the  officers.     Among  their 

Company,  waAforhUl  the  transmission  of  any  intelli-  wounded  was  Gen.  Jackson,  who  subsequently 

l'rr^^TLy^^^}^Vl^ht^iL^l  ^^     Upon  hearing  that  he  was  Wnndod. 

In  case  this  order  is  violated,  arrest  and  imprison  the  ^^«"-    ^©^    adoressed   to    him    the    following 

perpetrators  in  Fort  Delaware,  reporting  to  this  De-  letter : 
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CHAKCttLOMTin^  2tay  Ath,  much  strength  as  to  create  the  impression  that 

To  Luvi^anUGen,  T.  J,  Jaekaon:  the  mass  of  his  forces  had  not  been  removed. 

Gesebal  :  I  hare  just  received  your  note,  inform-  Qn  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  June,  two  brigades 

!?^TaUh'e^oS?u?;rur"'"^-    I  cannot  express  my  of  Gen.  Pleaiinton's  cayalry,  u^er  comLnd 

toald  I  bare  directed  erents,  I  should  have  chosen  of  6en.  Buford,  made  a  reconnoissance  to  Gul- 

for  the  good  of  the  country  to  have  been  disabled  in  pepper.     The  fof  ce  was  supported  by  two  bat- 

Tour  stead.  I  congratulate  yon  upon  the  victory  which  teries  of  artillery,  and  two  regiments  of  infan- 

.  due  to  jour  ^^fl  J-^ener^-  try,  a8  .reserve.    On  Monday  nighty  the  force 

R.  E.  LEE,  General.  bivouacked  near  Beverly  ford,  on  tlie  Rappa- 

GcD.  Jackson  had  gone  some  distance  in  hannock.   Beyond  the  ford  was  a  semicircular 

front  of  bb  line  of  skirmishers,  on  Saturday  ^^^*  ^i  \foo^,  with  a  range  of  nfle  pits  near 

evening,   May  2d,  and  was  returning  about  the  edge ;  and  a  hne  of  pickets  guarded  the 

eight  o'clock,  attended  by  his  staff  and  part  of  ^^^ds  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  mer.    The 

Lis  conriers.    The  cavalcade,  in  the  darkness  ?avajry  crossed  at  4  a.  m  ,  the  10th  New  York 

of  the  night,  was  supposed  to  be  a  body  of  i?  advance,  and  drove  the  pickets  back  to  the 

Federal  cavalry,  and  fired  upon  by  a  regiment  "ne  pits,  and  then  charged  upon  the  pits.   The 

of  his  own  corps.     He  was  struck  by  three  combat  was  severe,  but  the  enemy  were  driven 

balls  one  through  the  left  arm,  two  inches  ^^m  their  pits  and  the  woods     Falling  back 

Ulow  the  shoulder  joint,  shattering  the  bone  HP.^°  ^^^]l  artillery,  they  maintained  their  po- 

and  severing  the  chief  artery ;  another  ball  "'^J?  ^^^  twelve  o  clock,  when  Gen.  Buford's 

po^^d  through  the  same  arm  between  the  artillery  reached  the  ground,  and  the  action 

dbow  and  wrist,  making  its  exit  through  the  was  renewed.    Gen.  Pleasanton  took  command 

palm  of  the  hand ;  a  third  ball  entered  the  palm  2l      .    i  *^^    -5  ^.^  ^^^^c  V^^:      -?' 

of  the  right  hand,  about  the  middle,  passed  Stuart  also  arrived  on  the  Confederate  side 

through  and  broke  two  bones.      He  suffered  The  Federal  loss  was  about  three  hundred  and 

for  a  week,  during  which  his  wounds  improved,  «^ty.    Among  the  killed  was  Col.  B.  F.  Davis, 

but  sunk  under  an  attack  of  pneumonia.    The  '^}'^^  1«4  ^^®  S^?^**^  ^^'•^^f  ^''.°™  ^!P^ll  ^^"^ 

foUoTving  order  was  issued  by  Gen.  Lee :  *^  ^,^?  t"^^  ^^  ^^s  surrender  m  1862.    The  ene- 

^        ;  ^ ,     ,-   -,  my's  loss  was  somewhat  larger.  The  number  of 

oentrat  ordtr  Ao.  ^\,  the  enemy  taken  prisoners  was  about  two  hun- 

May  nth,  i8€a    {  dred.    In  reply  to  a  communication  from  Gen. 

With  deep  grief  the  Commanding  General  announ-  Pleasanton,   relating  to  the  men  left   in  the 

ces  to  the  army  the  death  of  Lieut-Gen.  T.  J.  Jack-  hands  of  Gen.  Stuart,  the  latter  subsequently 

Kin.  who  expired  on  the  10th  instant,  at  8.15  p.  m.  stated  that  the  dead  had  been  decently  bur- 

u-**^l"^%*^J"»*"^r®'^^ii''^-*^"i?^**i*°^^  ied,  the  wounded  humanely  attended  by  his 

soldier,  br  the  decree  of  an  oll-wise  Providence  are  '                 ^  .-,         .                    ^  i.    n*  i           i 

HOI.  lok  to  US ;  bnt  while  we  mourn  his  death,  we  feel  jurgeons,  and  the  prisoners  sent  to  Richmond ; 

that  bis  spirit  atill  lives,  and  will  inspire  the  whole  but  that  no  parties  would  be  permitted  to  visit 

ftnnr  with  his  indomitable  coorage  and  unshaken  con-  the  field  by  ^ag  of  truce,  for  the  purpose  of 

fidtice  in  God  as  our  hope  imd  strength.  procuring  the  remains  of  friends,  and  that  all 

Ut  his  name  be  a  watchword  to  his  corps,  who  ^^        communications  must  be  sent  by  the 

bare  followed  him  to  victory  on  so  many  fields.    Let  ^"«'"*''  *-"*""*""*^"«'»v"o  uiiioi,   ««  ovuv   vjj    w*^ 

officers  and  soldiers  emulate  his  invincible  determina-  flag-of-truce  boat  to  City  Point,  Va. 

tion  in  defence  of  our  beloved  country.  Positive  information  was  obtained  by  this  re- 

B.  E.  LEE,  General.  connoissance  that  the  Confederate  forces  were 
The  armies  confronting'  each  other  at  Freder-  preparing  for  a  movement,  either  against  Wash- 
icksburg,  now  remained  inactive  for  some  time,  ington  or  into  the  State  of  Maryland.  An  ap- 
A  movement  of  a  small  force  of  Confederate  prehension  of  an  aggressive  blow  from  the  en- 
cavalry  near  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  emy  now  existed.  Where,  or  in  what  manner 
during  the  last  week  in  April,  was  made,  by  the  attemj)t  would  be  made  to  strike  the  blow, 
which  some  injury  was  done  to  that  road,  and  no  one  could  foretell.  A  threat  had  been  made 
an  alarm  created  on  its  borders.  On  the  1st  of  to  invade  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  with  a 
June,  the  Federal  force  at  West  Point,  on  the  considerable  force,  in  retaliation  for  the  raids 
York  river,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Gordon,  was  with-  made  by  Col.  Grierson  in  Mississippi  and  Cols, 
drawn,  and  a  cavalry  dash  from  Gloucester  Kilpatrick  and  Davis  in  Virginia.  The  cavalry 
was  made  by  Col.  Kilpatrick  through  the  ad-  force  of  Gen.  Pleasanton,  on  its  return,  brought 
jacent  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  information  that  the  enemy  had  been  moving 
force  with  that  of  Gen.  Stoneman.  At  this  time,  in  strong  force  westward,  through  the  town  of 
aiao,  some  cavalry  movements  took  place  along  Sperryville,  toward  Luray,  in  the  Shenandoah 
the  Rapidan,  and  such  changes  were  observed  in  valley ;  that  the  column  so  moving  was  three 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy^s  camp  at  Fred-  hours  and  a  half  in  passing  the  town,  and  was 
ericksbufg  as  created  an  impression  that  some  composed  of  infantry  and  artillery.  The  move- 
of  his  foroe  might  have  been  withdrawn.  This  men t  of  Gen.  Pleasanton  also  developed  that 
induced  Gen.  Hooker  to  make  a  reconnoissance  the  enemy  were  massing  their  cavalry  on  the 
in  force  on  the  5th  of  June.  The  division  of  Upper  Rappahannock  for  some  purpose.  On 
(len.  Howe,  of  the  sixth  corps,  was  sent  across  the  lltli  of  June,  a  force,  consisting  of  two 
the  river  below  Fredericksburg.  Some  skir-  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
mishing  ensued,  ai^d  the  enemy  developed  so  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and 
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attacked  the  company  of  the  6th  Michigan  on  rection  of  Romney,  in  order  to  cover  the  move- 
picket  at  Seneca.  This  company  graduidly  fell  ment  against  Winchester,  and  prevent  the  Fed- 
back  toward  Poolesville.  •  The  enemy  burnt  eral  troops  at  that  place  from  being  reinforced 
their  camp  and  recrossed  the  river,  where  they  by  the  troops  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and 
remained  for  some  time,  assuming  a  threaten-  Ohio  railroad.  Both  of  these  officers  were  in 
ing  appearance.  position  when  Gen.  Ewell  left  Culpepper  Conrt 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Richmond  (Ya.)  press  House,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
spoke  of  a  movement"  of  Gen.  Lee,  in  these      ^On  the  9th  of  June,  the  War  Department 

words:  *^It  is  too  generally  known  to  raise  issued  a  general  order  (No.  172)  establishing 

any  question  of  prudence  in  speaking  of  it,  two  new  military  departments,  as  follows : 
that  Gen.  Lee  has  put  his  army  in  motion.        i   ^he  Department  of  the  MonongaheU,  embracing 

His  designs  are  known  only  to  himself,  and  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  west  of 

those  with  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  confer.  Johnstown  and  the  Laurel  Hill  ransre  of  monotaioj, 

A  few  days  will  disclose  them  to  the  public,  S?<*  *?«  cou?j!««.<>f  Hancock.  Brooke,  and  Ohio  in 

«,k^  --^  ^.;;ii:»/.  ♦^  «*»:«■  «^«f:A«t4'i«r  ir*  a«ii  /^/^nfi  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  counties  of  Columbi*, 

who  are  willing  to  wait  patiently  in  full  oonfi-  jefferson,  and  Belmont,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.   The 

dcnce  that  the  result  will  vindicate  the  wisdom  command  of  this  department  is  assigned  to  Major-GuiL 

of  what  he  undertakes.    A  forward  movement  William  T.  U.  Brooks,  with  his  headquarters  at  Pitts- 

on  his  part  has, been  for  some  time  anticipa-  ^"'K-^     ^       .       .    .   ,     « 

ted  by;lftje.a»<frand  4s  regarded  with  very  J-  Jbc  D.^^«t^of^the  S..^-eh»n^, -^Ji 

perceptible  uneasiness.  ^f  ^ohnstoirn  and  the  Laurel  HiU  range  of  moun- 

The   facts   were   as   follows :   The  position  tains.    The  command  of  this  department  is  asslpd 

occupied  by  Gen.  Hooker,  opposite  Fredericks-  to  Major-Gen.  Couch,  with  his  headquarters  at  Chm- 

burg,  being  one  in  which  he  conld  not  be  at-  beraburg. 

tacked  to  advantage,  Gen.  Lee  determined  to       The  following  is  the  list  of  the  military  geo- 

draw  him  from  it.    The  execution  of  this  pur-  graphical  departments  and  their  commanders 

pose  by  him  embraced  the  relief  of  the  Shen-  at  this  time : 

andoah  valley  from  the  Federal  troops  that        DcpartmentoftheTcnncssce—Maj. -Gen. U.S. Gnat 
had  occupied  the  lower  part  of  it  during  the        Department  of  the  Cumberland— Maj.-Ocn.  W.  S. 

winter  and  spring,   and,  if  practicable,  the  ^DTpXentoftheOhi<H.Maj..Gen.A.E.  Bnmide. 
transfer  of  the  scene  of  hostilities  north  of  the        Department  of  NewBngland-iMaj.-Gen.  John  A.  Dlx. 
Potomac.    It  was  thought  that  the  correspond-        Department  of  the  Guff— Maj.-Geo.  N.  P.  Banks, 
ing  movements  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Hooker,  to        Department  of  North  Carohna  and  Departmeotof 

which  those  contempkted  by  Gen.  Lee  would  '^V?*"**-^*!!-?®?- i* 5u^°*!®^*  -  r.  t  u  t>  ^ 
probably  give  rise,  iSight  offer  a  fair  opporta-       g^P^^of  ^iilgl^nii&^a "» 

nity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  army  under  Gen.  iclman. 

Hooker,  and  that  in  any  event  that  army  would       Department  of  the  Honongahela— Maj.-Gen.  W.  T. 

be  compelled  to  leave  Virginia,  and  possibly  to  H.  Brooks.    ^    ,  ,    „         ,  ,,.««• 

draw  to  its  support  troops  designed  to  operate  ^  cTdh""^"  Snsquchanna^Maj.^en.  Danos 

against  other  parts  of  the  ConFederacy.    In       Department  of  Western  Virginia— Brig. -Gcd.  B.  F. 

this  way  it  was  supposed  that  the  Federal  plan  Kelly. 

of  campaign  for  the  summer  would  be  broken        Department  of  New  Mexico — ^Brig.-Gen.  James  H. 

lip,  and  a  part  of  the  season  of  active  opera-  Carlton.        ^   .,^    „   .«     «  .     r^     «  «r  •  u* 
tions  be  consamed  in  the  formation  of  ne^       g^?JjSS;{o°fK'c^^M^?G?„"AW«. 
combinations  and  the  preparations  that  they        DepartmentofKansas—Maj.-Gen.  James  G.  Blunt, 
would  require.     Other  valuable  results,  it  was       Middle  Department— Maj,-Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenct 
hoped  by  Gen.  Lee,  would  be  attained  by  mill-        Department  of  the  South— Brig.-Gten.  Q.  A.  Gillmore. 
tarv  success.  Department  of  Missouri— Maj. -Gen.  John  M.  Scbo- 

The  movement  of  Gen.  Lee  began  on  the      *^'    .,     io*v    *  t        *i     /^  i^'o^r.n 

8d  of  June.    Gen.  McLaws's  division  of  Gen.        P^  ^^®.  ^^th  of  June,  the  Governor  of  Penn- 

Longstreel's   corps    left   Fredericksburg   for  sylvania  issued  the  tollowing  proclamation  : 

Culpepper   Court    House;    and    Gen.   Hood's  In  the  name  and  b^  the  authority  of  the  Commontmlih 
division,   which  was  encamped  on   the   Rap-         ^f  Penn^hania,  by  Andrew  G,  Curtin,   Gi^cerwr 

idan,  marched  to  the  same  place.  They  were  ^/^''^  '^^  CommonwtaUh : 
followed,  on  the  4th  and  6th,  by  Gen.  Eweirs  ^  peoclamatioh. 
corps,  leaving  that  of  Gen.  A.  P.  HiU  to  OC-  Information  has  been  obtained  by  the  War  Depart- 
^nrf^r  ♦i./^  ^^n^Uri A».,4-/v  i:«««  «4.  x»-^^^«:^i^.,  mcnt  that  a  large  rebel  force,  composed  of  caroiiy, 
cupy  the  Confederate  lines  at  Frederick^  artillery,  and  mooted  infantry  has  6een  prepared  for 
DUrg.  Ihe  forces  of  Grens,  LonffStreet  and  the  purpose  of  making  a  raid  into  Pennsylvania.  The 
Ewell  reached  Culpepper  on  the  8th,  at  which  President  has  therefore  erected  two  new  departments, 
point  the  Confederate  cavalry  under  Gen.  Stu-  J?®,  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  to  be  command^  by 
art  wa,  concentrated  Gen.  Jenkins,  with  his  fel^^tS'Si  Smm««rM^J^riG»rr2"BSE: 
cavalry  brigade,  had  been  ordered  to  advance  f  eamesUy  invite  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Penn- 
toward  Winchester,  to  cooperate  with  the  in-  sylvania  to  the  general  orders  Issued  fey  these  oflBcers 
fantry  in  the  proposed  expedition  in  the  lower  on  assuming  the  command  of  their  respective  depart- 
part  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  at  the  ™Sl^*  •  *  r  •  j-  *  i  •  •  -  .<r,«;«nt 
5 .._    /I        T    V   J               J-       i.  J —'xt.  f          The  importance  of  immediately  raising  a  sttfficien* 

same  time  Gen.  Imboden  was  directed  with  his  f.^^^  fo^  i,e  defence  of  the  State  cannot  be  overrated, 

command  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  di-  The  corps  now  proposed  to  be  established  will  gi^« 
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penntoent  security  to  our  borders.    I  know  too  well  The  General  Commanding  specially  desires  that  citi- 

Uie  gailontrr  and  patriotism  of  the  freemen  of  this  xens  of  this  district  recentfy  m  the  army  should  toI- 

Commonwealth  to  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  unteer  for  duty  in  this  army  corps ;  thereby,  from 

commend  this  measure  to  the  people^  and  earnestly  their  experience,  adding  sreatljr  to  the  eflSciency  of 

urge  them  to  respond  to  the  call  or  the  Qeneral  Goy-  the  force  for  immediate  defensiye  operations ;  each 

emmeot  and   promptly  fill  the  ranks  of  this  corps,  company  organization   to  bo   perfected   as  soon  as 

the  duties  of  which  will  be  mainly  the  defence  of  possible,  and  report  the  name  of  the  officers  in  com- 

our  own  homes,   firesides,  and  property  from  deyas-  mand,  the  number  of  men.  and  the  place  of  its  head- 

Ution.                                 ANDREW  U.  CUBTIN*  quarters,  in  order  that  they  may  be  promptly  fur- 

A«  ♦!,*  -««,^  A^^  n^^    ru««i,  ^^^^^  ♦!.«  nished  with  transportation  to  the  general  rcndeirous. 
On  the  same  day,  Gen.  Oouch  assnmed  the  ^hjch  will  be  at  Harrisburg.    Any  person  who  will 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Sasquehan-  furnish  forty  or  more  men  who  will  be  enrolled,  if 
na,  with  his  headquarters  at  Harrisbarg,  Penn.  otherwise  unobjectionable,  will  be  entitled  to  a  cap- 
In  consoltation  with   Governor  Curtin,  they  *"jcy*               .       .„  .  .      ^      .   * 

we«,of  a.e  opinion  that  the  danger  of  an  J^'.SS:r^.''^,VlX!nl''^^!:ii^^Jr. 

inrasion  of  the  btate  or  Pennsylvania  was  cer-  first  lieutenancy,  and  every  person  who  will  bring 

tain.    The  Federal  Government  was  therefore  fifteen  or  more  men,  under  the  same  conditions,  to  a 

requested  by  the  Governor  to  suspend  all  recruit-  "wond  lieutenancy.    On  their  arrival  at  the  place  of 

ing  for  the  regular  or  volunteer  service  within  L^?JrJ^?isJ^Kf«''il^  «  ^IS'S^fL^^H^^l™?'*;   ^ 

*u    e*  *         ^  X  XT-       •!.•                111.    -  ^'1  far  as  practicable,  and  as  may  be  found  consistent  With 

the  btate,  so  that  the  citizens  could  be  availa-  the  intcreste  of  the  public  service,  companies  from  the 

ble  in  its  defence.    The  request  was  granted,  same  locality  will  be  ptU  togeiffittr  in  the  ngimental 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Couch  issued  the  fol-  oreanizations. 

lowing  order,  calling  for  volunteers :  .  f^g^  the  present  dl  communications  will  be  addressed 

°           '       •     *^  to  Hamsburg.    The  chiefs  of  the  respective  organi- 

DBPAKTMRfT  ov  Tin  ScsQimiAvirA, )  sattons  will  report  accordingly. 

Cham BBBSBuao,  Jum  12tA,  1968.  f  DARIUS  N.  COUCH,  Majoi^Gen'l  Commanding. 
The  undersigned  awumes  command  of  this  depart-  ^^  ^^^  g^n^e  time  Gen.  Brooks  assumed  com- 
ment. Id  view  of  the  danger  of  the  mvasion  now  _  i  *  *i.^  tw  «i.  a,  rtr  i.  i  'av 
threatening  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  enemies  ™"*^  of  the  Department  of  Monongahela,  with 
of  the  Government,  a  new  military  department  baa  his  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  and  proceeded 
been  made  by  direction  of  the  War  Department,  em-  to  prepare  to  resist  any  attempt  at  an  invasion. 
bracing  all  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania  east  of  Johns-  Meantime,  the  force  which  Gen.  Hooker  had 
torn  and  Laurel  Uill  range  of  mountains:  beadquar-  _-_|.  „^-^„„  Vv^  -d-t^t^-Ii^^^^^i..  ^«  «  »A^^n^^:« 
tcrs  at  Chambersburg.     *                     '        ^  sent  across  the  Rappahannock  on  a  reconnois- 

To  prevent  serious  raids  by  the  enemy,  it  is  deemed  wmce  had  intrenched  its  position  ana  remamed 

necessaiT  to  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  on  the  plain  below  Fredericksburg,  and  two 

furnish  promptly  all  the  men  necessary  to  organize  bridges  were  constructed  over  the  river.     The 

Svd™'^tr^dMi™^**1he^^AS'v  CoroHf  *the  ®°®°^^  fortified  themselves  strongly,  and  waited 
Sosquehanna."  They  wUl  all  be  enrolled  a?d  organ-  ^or  any  demonstration.  There  were  evidently 
iied  in  accordance  with  the  reflations  of  the  United  about  ten  thousand  men  m  their  first  Ime  of 
States  service,  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  defences,  and  others  were  visible  upon  the 
public  and  private  property  within  the  departmenL  ridges  and  in  the  woods,  within  supporting  dis- 
ind  wiU  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  x^  °  tot  popfhworka  annearpH  evprv  mnrn- 
Siates  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  }^^^^'  ^^^^  eartnworKs  appeared  every  morn- 
or  the  continaance  of  the  war.  The  company  and  "ig  on  the  heights ;  picket  hnng  was  constant, 
t^\d  officers  of  the  departmental  corps  will  be  pro-  and  occasionally  their  artillery  opened  fire.  It 
Tisionallj  commisaionea  by  the  President  upon  the  ytqa  known  that  troops  had  been  hurrying  up 
ftfommendation  of  the  General  Commanding.  They  f^  ^j^^  ^i^^  from  Southeastern  Virginia  and 
wiIJ  be  armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped,  and,  while  in  ^^  ^u  n  i-  j  ^.u  i.  ^i.^  c  r^ 
actirc  servicel  subsisted  and  supplied  as  active  troops  J^orth  Carolina,  and  that  the  army  of  Gen. 
of  the  United  States.  When  not  required  for  active  Lee  had  been  reorganized  and  made  to  con- 
Berrice  to  defend  the  department,  they  will  be  returned  Bist  of  three  large  corps,  under  Gens.  Long- 
to  their  homes  subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Commanding  street,  EweU,  and  A.  P.  Hill.    Although  the 

Ca.'i'ry  volunteers  may  furnish  their  own  horses,  ^^rce  displayed  in  Fredericksburg  was  large, 

to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  at  their  ap-  yet  Gen.  Lee  was  supposed  to  be  at  Culpepper 

praised  value,  or  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  time  on  the  12th,  with  the  corps  of  Gens.  Long- 

of  aciaal  service,  at  the  rate  authorized  by  law.    All  gtreet  and  Ewell,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 

ible-bodicd  volunteers  between  the  a^  of  eighteen  ^j^       •  j^^     ^  q        Hooker,   aud  preparations 

and  SIX tv  will  be  enrolled  and  received  into  this  corps.  **6"m  v*   v^o  .  ^^^^  ,             i  ^i  ««aui/waa» 

The  volunteers  for  the  State  defence  will  receive  no  ^ere  made  to  resist  him.     On  the  13th  it  was 

boanty,  but  will  be  paid  the  same  as  like  service  in  manifest  that  the  movements  of  Gen.  Lee  in 

the  trmy  of  the  United  States,  for  the  time  they  may  the  direction  of  Culpepper,  had  been  made  on  a 

be  in  actu^service.  as  soon  as  Congress  may  make  an  1^^^^^  and  mofe  extensive  scale  than  was  at 

Tv^oYunt^rs'' belou^ng^to 'this  army  corps  desire,  ^^i  supposed  and  embraced  nearly  the  whole 

they  can  be  tranaferred  to  the  volunteer  service  for  of  his  army,  leaving  near  Fredericksburg  not 

three  rears  or  during  the  war,  when  they  will  be  en*  more  than  ten  thousand  men.    Such  a  move- 

tilled  to  all  the  bounUea  and  privileges  granted  by  the  ment  removed  every  doubt  of  his  intention  to 

^^The^SSSdCommanding,  in  accordance  with  the  assume  the  offensive. 

forej^io^  general  authority,  calls  upon  all  citizens  Ihere  existed  at  this  time  many  considera- 

^iihin  his  department  to  come  forward  promptly  to  tions  to  encourage  Gen.  Loe  in  this  movement, 

perfect  the  company  organizations  under  United  States  The  army  of  Gen.  Uooker  had  been  reduced, 

repiUtions    to  wit:  one  captoin,  one  first  lieutenant,  ^       j    |^    ^|     ^            i     ^^    battle  of  Chan- 

ooe  Mcond  lieutenant,  sixty-four  privates  as  the  mini-  ,,         mi       v  *   v      xu      j         T          J          ^ 

aum  and  eighty-two  as  the  makimum  standard  of  cellorsville,   but  by  the  departure  of  neariy 

each  company.  twenty  thousand  men,  who  had  enlisted,  some 
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for  two  years,  and  some  for  nine  months,  and  advanced.  The  attack  was  repelled  with  vigor 
whose  term  of  service  had  now  expired.  No  and  firmness  for  some  time,  when,  in  conje- 
aid  to  him  could  be  expected  from  the  West,  qaence  of  overwhelming  nnmbers,  a  retreat 
The  Confederate  authorities  had  declared  that  npon  Winchester  was  conunenced.  The  6tb 
Gen.  Johnston  should  be  strengthened  Buffi-  Maryland,  Col.  Home,  with  Capt  Alexander? 
ciently  to  attack  Gen.  Grant  in  the  rear  and  Ist  Maryland  battery  covered  the  retreat, 
raise  the  siege  of  Vicksbnrg.  This  declaration,  and  maintained  their  ground  nntil,  the  enentj 
on  their  part,  had  caused  the  Federal  Govern-  closing  around  them,  they  were  compelled  to 
mont  to  make  every  exertion  to  defeat  it.  All  the  abandon  their  gnns.  A  large  part  of  the  regi- 
troops  which  conld  be  spared  in  the  West  were  ment  were  made  prisoners,  but  were  not  dis- 
sent to  Gon.  Grant.  The  force  of  Gen.  Bornside,  armed,  and,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued  dnr- 
in  the  Department  of  Ohio,  was  included.  This  Ing  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  withdrew  un- 
not  only  compelled  the  latter  to  remain  inactive,  observed,  being  familiar  with  the  roods,  and 
but  actually  exposed  Ohio  and  Western  Virginia,  escaped. 

The  entire  levy  of  nine-months'  men  would        On  the  same  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the 

go  home  in  June,  and  the  Federal  Government  pickets  of  Mty.-Gen.  Milroy,  at  Winchester, 

had  made  no  call  for  others  in  their  place,  and  were  driven  in  by  the  advance  of  Gen.  Ewell. 

had  not  in  reality  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  en-  with  the  divisions  of  Gens.  £arly  and  JoLd- 

listment  any  number  of  troops  except  the  free  son.    A  detachment  was  sent  ont  to  feel  their 

and  slave  blacks  it  had  been  successful  in  or-  strength,  and  an  artillery  fire  was  kept  np  for 

ganizing.     There  were  also  reasons  why  the  some  time.    Gen.  Milroy,  then  in  command  tt 

army  of  Gen.  Lee  should  take  the  field.     It  was  Winchester,  had  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men. 

now  well  known  to  the  Confederate  Govern-  with  three  batteries  of  field  artillerv,  and  six 

ment  that  it  would  be  nnable  to  rel^nforce  Gen.  siege  pieces,  in  a  fort.    As  the  forces  of  the 

Johnston,  so  that  the  siege  of  Yicksburg  could  enemy  increased  during  the  day,  the  advanced 

be  raised ;  a  counteracting  effort  was  therefore  regiments  of  Gen.  Milroy  were  compelled  to 

necessary  in  some  quarter.  The  supplies  which  fall  back  to  the  cover  of  the  town.  Borne  gum, 

might  be  obtained  by  an  invasion  of  the  North  posted  in  the  outskirts,  prevented  the  enemy 

were  also  greatly  needed.  from  crossing  Mill  creek  that  day ;  but  all  the 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Gen.  Lee,  if  possible,  country  south  wai*d  from  the  creek  was  free  to 
to  strike  a  most  decisive  blow.  For  this  ob-  them.  During  the  morning  of  Sunday,  and,  in 
ject  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  fact,  all  day,  skirmishing  took  place  betweea 
men  had  been  collected  in  the  field.  It  was  first  the  18th  Connecticut  and  87th  Pennsylvania 
contemplated  by  Gen.  Lee  to  enter  Pennsyl-  regiments  and  the  skirmishers  of  the  encmv's 
vania,  and  keep  the  army  of  Gen.  Hooker  fully  force,  who  were  posted  in  the  woods,  a  mile 
occupied.  Meantime,  a  body  of  chosen  troops  east  of  Winchester,  on  the  BerryvUle  road,  and 
were  to  be  detached  from  the  forces  of  Gen.  extending  across  to  the  Front  Royal  road  on 
Beauregard,  at  Charleston,  and  Gen.  Bragg,  in  the  southeast.  The  Federal  troops  kept  close 
Tennessee,  and  concentrate  at  Culpepper,  for  in  upon  the  town,  while  the  enemy  came  np  to 
the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  on  Washing-  the  eastern  side  of  the  public  cemetery,  acrosjJ 
ton.  It  was  thought  that  the  Federal  Govern-  which  the  principiJ  firing  took  place.  About 
ment,  thus  divided  between  a  fear  of  leaving  half  past  four  p.  m.  the  skirmishers  of  the  ene- 
Pennsylvania  defenceless,  and  the  necessity  of  my  charged  up  the  Berry ville  and  Front  Royal 
protecting  the  seat  of  government,  would  be  roads  to  the  edge  of  the  town,  but  by  a  well- 
obliged  to  fail  signally  in  one  quarter  or  the  directed  fire  were  repulsed  in  confusion.  A 
other.  Either  Washington  would  fall,  or  the  charge  was  now  ordered  by  Gen.  Milroy  to  be 
chi^f  towns  of  Pennsylvania  and  all  the  rich  made  by  these  two  regiments,  but  the  enemy 
regiona  surrounding  them  would  come  into  the  were  found  to  be  so  well  supported  in  the  dis- 
possession of  Gen.  Lee's  army.  tant  woods  that  the  regiments  were  compelled 

Gen.  Hooker  penetrated  the  object  of  Gen.  to  get  back  as  soon  as  they  coidd. 
Lee  in  concentrating  upon  the  Upper  Kappa-        About  five  o'clock  p.  m.  the  enemy  appearo-l 

hannock  before  it  was  too  late.     As  early  as  in  strong  force,  with  two  eight-gnn  batteriis. 

the  12th  of  June  ho  began  to  send  his  sick  and  directly  west  of  the  main  fort  north  of  the 

wounded  to  Washington,  and  to  remove  his  Romney  road,  which  runs  directly  west  from 

stores.    A  most  formidable  invasion  by  Gen.  the  town,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  yards  from 

Lee  was  soon  developed.  the  outworks.     These  were  held  by  the  110th 

On  Friday,  the  12th  of  June,  it  was  ascer-  Ohio,  and  company  L,  6th  regiment  artillery. 
tained  at  Winchester  that  a  large  body  of  the  After  getting  his  batteries  into  position  and 
enemy  were  moving  up  the  Shenandoah  valley,  opening  fire,  Gen.  Ewell  massed  his  infantry,  and 
On  Saturday  an  attack  was  made  by  the  advance  charged  across  the  fields  to  the  very  ranzzJes  of 
of  the  enemy,  under  Gen.  Rhodes,  upon  Berry-  the  Federal  guns,  although  the  latter  were  fired 
ville,  which  was  held  by  Gen.  McReynolds  as  an  vigorously.  Without  a  pause,  the  enemy  cross- 
outpost  of  Winchester.  The  force  of  Gen.  Mc-  ed  the  ditch,  came  over  the  breastworks,  and 
Reynolds  was  about  three  thousand  men,  and  planted  their  colors  on  the  embankment.  The 
the  position  was  midway  between  Winchester  Ohio  regiment  was  driven  from  the  works  at 
and  Snicker's  Gap,  through  which  the  enemy  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    Some  escaped  back 
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to  the  main  fort,  and  the  remainder  were  cap-  ,  The  foregoing  is  a  srnoptiaa  statement  of  the  eri- 

tiirAfl  nv  bill  ail  dcncc,  together  with    the  Judge  AdTocate-General's 

lureu  or  Kiueu.                 . ,    .  ^,  conclusions.    The  disaster,  when  it  came,  was  a  fior- 

Gen.  Milroy,  finding  that  the  enemy  were  on  pHse  to  all.    It  was  well  known  to  Gen.  Schenck  aad 

the  east,  south,  and  west  of  him,  and  were  Gen.  Milroy  for  some  time  before  that  Gen.  Hallcck 

moving  toward  the  Martinsburg  road,  which  thought  that  the  division  was  in  general  danger  of  a 

runs  north  from  the  tow  n,  ordered  all  the  troops  wrprise  at  Winchester ;  that  it  was  of  no  aerTicc  there 

,       ..,,         -          *i  ^  -  ,,41, J  ^„„4.  :«*«  *u^  commensurate  with  the  risk  it  incurred,  and  that  ii 

and  artiUery  from  the  south  and  east  mto  the  ^^  ^t  to  be  withdrawn.    But,  although  he  more  il.a; 

line  of  earthworks  encircling  the  main  works,  ©nee  advised  ito  withdrawal,  he  never  positivelj  order 

when  the  contest  between  the  Federal  artillery  ed  it. 

and  that  of  the  enemy  continued  until  night.  Gen.  Schenck,  on  the  contrary,  believed  the  serrice 

A 4-  ♦K-*  ♦ir«.a  ♦i.^  t,^^J!y>A  y.^t»<^A^    nnrlA**  i^rA  the  forco  at  >\  luchcstcr  wss  worth  the  hazard,  and  ^ 

At  that  time  the  second  bng^e,  under  Col.  ^.^  ^^^  positively  order  its  withdrawal  until  it  wu> . 

Ely,  occupied  the  town  and  the  space  to  the  i^te  that  the  enemy  cut  the  wire  and  prevented  Uk 

main  fort  on  the  northwest ;  the  first  brigade,  order  reaching  Gen.  Milroy.    Gen.  Milroy  Bcems  tc 

under  Gen.  Elliott,  occupied  the  main  fort,  and  have  concurred  with  Gen.  Schenck  in  the  opinion  that 

tlie  third,  under  Col.  McReynolds,  was  posted  JJ«  f"rcc»  »^1<>"V^  J^  ^'^P^  *^tT*rt***5i'il^**^  °^''' 

•     xu     o*      r    i.          i.u     *4.i;    ^^:J.  Av-4.     c^^w,  the  approach  of  danger:  but  he  disobeyed  no  order 

m  the  Star  fort,  north  of  the  mam  fort.    Soon  ^p^^  \f^Q  subject. 

after  dark  the  enemy  charged  across  the  ravine  Some  question  can  be  made  whether  some  of  Gen. 

between  their  new  position  and  the  main  fort,  Halleck's  despatches  to  Gen.  Schenck  abould  not  baTt- 

but  met  such  a  fire  as  quickly  repulsed  them,  heen  construed  to  be  orders  to  withdraw  the  force  atd 

rk..:^«.  4.^'.^^  -^^^^^ii^A                  ^      »  obcj-ed  accordingly ;  but  no  sUch  ques^on  can  be  madi* 

Quiet  then  prevailed.  {^^^^  q^^  Miffoy:  In  fact,  the  llist  order  he  received 

At  one  O  clock,  on  Monday  morning,  Cren.^  ^a,  to  be  prepared  to  withdraw,  but  not  actuallr  to 

Milroy  called  a  council  of  brigade  commanders,'  withdraw  till  further  ordei^— which  further  order  never 

and  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  position,  reached  him.                          .,   ^     , 

and  retreat  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The trc^ps  were  aifarr"»dTcrot' ^^^l^A^'cUe'Z"::'" 

then  quickly  put  m  motion,  takmg  nothmg  ex-  ^^^^^  officers  is  deserving  of  serious  blame.     No  court 

cept  what  they  had  upon  their  persons.     They  martial  is  deemed  necessary  or  proper  in  the  csj^c. 

marched  on  the  road  to  Martinsburg  about  four  A.  LINCOLN, 

miles,  when  they  encountered  a  strong  force  of  Maj.-Gen.  Ilalleck,  in   his   annual  report 

the  enemy,  upon  whom  an  advance  was  made  dated  Nov  16th  says  * 

^d  repulsed.     The  18th  Connecticut  and  6th  Winchester  and  Martinsburg  were  at  this  tinie  oc- 

Maryland  regiments,  being  on  the  left  of  the  cupicd  by  us  simply  as  outposts.    Neither  place  was 

line,  were  captured  almost  entire.     Of  the  re-  susceptible  of  a  good  defence.    Directions  were  there- 

mainder,  about  1,600  reached  Maryland  Heights ;  fore  given  on  the  llth  of  June  to  withdraw  those  gar 

about  400  Hancock  and  Cumberland,  and  about  ",?^°«  ^  ^"""^^u  T«!37d'^*'l*^"®  *'*''*''^  T"!  ''I 

^  »-ft/;   T>i      ,    ^21^'^       TriT         r  11    v  n     •         *  obeyed,  and  on  the  ISth  Winchester  was  attacked  otd 

1,<00   Bloody   Bun.     Three   full   batteries  of  itairmament  and  a  part  of  the  garrison  captured, 

field  artillery  and  all  the  siege  guns  in  the  ^^  g„„^       ^^^  ^^^h,  about  4  p.  m.,    Gen. 

Star  fort  and  the  mam  fort,  were  taken  by  j^^^^       who  liad  been  instructed,  after  dis- 

tho  enemy;  also  the  quartermaster  s  and  com-  j^^  j^  '  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Berry ville,  to  cut  off  tlic 

missary^s  ftojes,  the  ammunition  of  all  kmd^  communications  between  Winchester  and  the 

6,000  muskets,  200  wagons  with  horses  and  p^tonj^c   appeared  before  Martinsburg,  north 

mules,  and  all  the  private  baggage  of  office™  ^^  Winchester,  and  demanded  its  surrender  of 

^''^.^^^i  iP^  A^^  '^i  wounded  were  left  ^^„  ^yler,  who- was  in  command.    Tliis  wl.^ 

on  the  field  and  along  the  roadside  as  they  refused,  and  an  attack  was  mode,  which  Gen. 

fell  On  Tuesday  a  large  tram  of  wagons,  which  ^  j^^  ;^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^    H^  ^^^;  prepared  lo 

had  left  Gen.  Mdroy  early  on  Sunday  arrived  J^^^^^  ^^^        j^j^^     This  movement  bein- 

at  Harnsburg     It  had  not  been  moleated  discovered  by  the  enemy,  the  attack  was  re- 

Miy^Gen.  Milroy  had  previously  rendered  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^^    ^^^^^^^  followed?  wLich 

himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  enemy  in  con-  ^^  ^    ^      ^^^^  ^^^  ^g^^hed  the  Potomac  river, 

sequence  of  rigorous  measures  adopted  by  him  ^o  then  crossed  at  Shepherdstown,  and  subse- 

m  Western  Virgmia.    Their  hatred  to  him^was  q^ently  moved  to  Uarper^s  Ferry  with  his  forces, 

so  bitter  that  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ^  The  following  is  Gen.  Lee's  report  of  tLe 

wiw  oflTered  for  his  head           ^  taking  of  Martinsburg : 

Subsequently  a  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered,  **                        ^ 
preliminary  to  a  court  martial,  upon  the  con-  CrLPEPpaa  CotmT  iiousa,  June  istt,  isca. 
duct  of  Gen.  Milroy  at  Winchester.    The  re-  Gen.  S.Co<>p€r^A<^utafU  and  Inq)6c^of^Gen^rta: 
l    i^  j.i      r  :»   ^  k  t         *    n           1       '4.U  4.i.«  General:  On    the    aflenioon    of*  the  lith,  Gen. 
port  of  the  Judge  Advocate-General,  with  the  ^^^^^  ^^  possession  of  Martinsburg.  capturing 

evidence  elicited,  was  laid  before  the  President,  several  pieces  of  artillery,  •  more  than  two  huudred 

who  rendered  the  following  decision :  prisoners,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  grain. 

,    _       ,    ,      ....                 1.  A     ^-  11    1    X    A      J  Our  loss  was  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 

In  June  last  a  division  was  substantially  lost  at  and  H,  £.  I^E  GeneraL 

near  Winchester,  Va.    At  the  time  it  was  under  Gen.  ^         ^           ,              ,,          '   Ii.  j  Iv  * 

Milroy,  as  immediate  commander  in  the  field,  Gen.  Gcn.  Lee  subsequently  reported  that  more 

Schenck,  as  department  commander  at  Baltimore,  and  than     four    thousand    prisoners,    twenty-mno 

Geo.  Ilalleck,  as  commander-in-chief  at  Washington,  pieces  of  artillery,  two  hundred  and  seventv 

G«n.  Milroy,  as  immediate  commander,  was  put  under  wagons   and  ambulances,   with   four  hundreil 

arrest,  and  subsequently  a  court  of  inquiry  examined  ,     '^                         *        i  •     xi.                  *• k^ 

chiefly  with  reference  to  disobedience  of  brders,  and  horses,  were  captured  m  these  operations,  be- 

reported  the  evidence.  Bides  a  large  amount  of  military  stores. 
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Od  Monday  morning  a  body  of  the  eneray^s  west  on  the  Potomac,  was  occnpied  by  abont 

cavalry,  nnder  Col.  Jenkins,  estimated  at  two  nine  hundred  cavalry  under  Col.  Imboden,  on 

thousand  in  number,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  17th.    No  damage,  however,  was  done. 

Williamsport,  north  of  Martinsburg,  without  All  the  bridges  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

opposition,  and  immediately  moved  northward  railroad,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Cumberland, 

through  Hagerstown  to  Greencastle,  Pennsyl-  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  were  de- 

Tania,  and  tlience  to  Chambersburg,  where  they  stroyed.    West  of  Cumberland  the  road  was 

arrived  on  Tuesday  night.    There  was  no  Fed-  torn  up  at  Brady's  Station,  which  was  east  of 

eral  force  at  either  of  these  places  to  oppose  New  Creek,  where  the  Federal  forces  were 

them.    The  only  hostile  acts  of  this  force  were  stationed.    Meautime  small  bands  of  cavalry 

the  seizure  of  horses,  cattle,  and  forage ;  goods  were  sent  out  from  Hagerstown  and  Frede- 

were  purchased  at  stores  and  paid  for  m  Con-  rick,  to  seize  horses  and  cattle,  large  numbers 

federate  scrip.    On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  small  of  which  were  captured  and  driven  across 

force  of  Confederate  infantry  crossed  the  Po-  the  Potomac  to  the  Confederate  army.    These 

tomac  at  Williamsport,  for  the  purpose  of  operations  produced  an  unparalleled  excite- 

guarding  the  passage  until  the  return  of  the  ment  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  North- 

cavalrj  expedition.  ern  States.    They  were  regarded  as  indicating 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  managers,  the  approach  of  Gen.  Lee  with  an  immense 

on  seeing  the  approaching  danger,  had  removed  army.    It  was  known  that  he  had  commenced 

from  their  road  all  cars  and  engines  for  the  a  movement,  and  that  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

space  of  one  hundred  miles,  between  Harper's  mac  was  also  in  motion,  but  all  information  of 

Ferry  and  Cumberland.  the  position  of  each  army  was  carefully  with- 

The  rest  of  the  force  which  advanced  up  the  held  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public.    Un- 

Sheaandoah  valley  was  massed  in  the  vicinity  of  der  this  uncertainty,  all  measures  taken  by  the 

Harper's  Ferry,  apparently  threatening  an  at-  GK>vemment  for  defence,  which  became  known, 

tack  upon  that  place,  although  it  remained  quiet  tended  to  increase  the  excitement.    Vast  ef- 

A  band  of  guerrillas,  under  Col.  Moseby,  nura-  forts  were  made  with  the  utmost  promptness 

bering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  on  Saturday  and  vigor,  to  prepare  to  resist  successfully  the 

entered  Loudon  county,  Va.,  and  spread  them-  invasion. 

selves  about  from  Halltown  to  Waterford  in  Upon  the  first  complete  news  of  the  attack 

^mall  squads.  On  Sunday  and  Monday  they  were  upon  Winchester,  the  President  issued  the  fol- 

fiightly  reBnforced.    On  Wednesday  this  force  lowing  proclamation: 

crosMd  the  Potomac,  and  captured  a  wnall  whereas,  the  armed  insurrectionary  combinations 

squad  of  home  guards  stationed  there.     They  now  existing  in  several  of  the  States  are  threatening 

at^erirard  intercepted  a  train  of  twenty-two  to  make  inroads  into  the  States  of  Maryland,  West 

freigh't  cars,  most  of  which  were  empty,  that  Virginia,  PennsylTania,  and  Ohio,  requiring  .immedi- 

^ere  returning  to  Baltimore  from  Hai-per's  J*^»>^5'»gadd^^^^^^ 

Ferrj.    The  cars  were  burned,  and  the  locomo-  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 

tives  badly  injured.     The  enemy  then  returned  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  but  maintain-  -^""X  and  Navy  tiiereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  ser- 

ed  their  pickets  along  the  banks.     The  force  eral  States  when  caUed  into  actual  scrnw^ 

^.  oi        f*^^^»«  «*v"a  "  «  ^'""n.o.     ***«  *v/xvw  call  mto  the  semce  of  the  United  States  one  hundred 

at  thambersburg,  takmg  all  the  negroes  with  thousand  militia  from  the  States  following,  namely : 

theu^  returned  on  Wednesday  night  to  Hagers-  From  the  Stata  of  Maryland  ten  thousand. 

town.    The  bridge  at  Scotland,  five  miles  east  From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  fifty  thousand. 

of  Chambersburg,  was  burned  by  them.    From  l^"^  lt«  iJ*{«  oj  S^^^/^l'^y.  ^o^sand. 

jT„„,^. ,i^L«i„«^.»*  ,„«„  i^^4.  *^  Tif  «n^«  From  the  Stata  of  West  Virginia  ten  thousand. 

i/agerstown  a  detachment  was  sent  to  McOon-  ^o  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 

nclUburg,  where  it  arrived  on  Fnday  morning,  forthwith,  and  to  serve  for  the  period  of  six  months 

tbe  19th.    The  town  was  completely  surprised,  from  the  date  of  such  muster  into  said  service,  unless 

and  lanye  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  were  ;5>?°cr  discharged ;  to  be  mustered  in  as  infantry,  ar- 

eapmred.   Many  of  the  horses  were  retamcd  t^^/th'rou'gh'SrvPrCrt-nt^^^^^ 

Upon  the  intercession  of  the  owners.     Oroods  ment  will  also  designate  the  several  places  of  rendez- 

^ere  obtained  from  the  stores  in  large  quanti-  tous. 

ties.    The  enemy  then  retired,  but  on  the  next  These  militia  are  to  be  organized  according  to  the 

day,  a  small  body  of  them  were  captured  in  the  "^^f  ^"^  regulations  of  the  vohmteer  service,  and 

^rf  1  u     -L     " v^-' "^    *  r             .yri     xr     1  such  orders  as  may  hereafter  he  issued. . 

neighborhood  by  a  regiment  of  New  York  cav-  xhe  States  aforesaid  will  be  respectively  credited 

^*^''  under  the  enrolment  act  for  the  nulitia  service  ren- 

McConnellsburg  is  the  capital  of  Fulton  conn-  dered  under  this  proclamation. 

It.  Pennsylvania.     It  is  situated  on  the  turn-  5»  ^^"'J^py  ^^f^^J  H?^?  ^^  1??*!*°  f ^l"^«  *°/ 

r.;'-rt  f^^T«  t>i.;i^.i<.i.^k:»   ♦^   T>U4-«-k.-..«.    ^^a    :«  *nd  caused  the  seal  of  the  Unued  States  to  be  affixed, 

pue  from  Pliihidelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and  is  uone  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of 

Seventy  miles  west  of  southwest  from  Harris-  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863,  and  of  the  mde- 

^3rg.     The  population  is  about  eight  hundred,  pendence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

A  small  force  appeared  at  Hancock,  Md.,  on  Bythe  President :           ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

the  18th,  and  burned  the  canal  boats  there,  ^ii.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

but  were  driven  off  by  a  cavalry  force  from  On  the  same  day,  a  telegraphic  despatch 

the  command  of  Ool.  Gallagher,  attached  to  was  sent  to  Governor  Seymour  of  New  York, 

the  corps  of  Gen.  Kelly.    Cumberland,  further  calling  for  twenty  thousand  militia  immedi- 
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ately.    On  the  same  day  the  Governor  replied,  Exicmri  CnAXBcs,  TRnrto:r,  N.  J.,  June  16,  i«3. 

and  ordered  the  troops  out,  as  appears  by  the  Jeeseymbn  :  The  State  of  PennsylTaoia  ia  inraded. 

follnwini?  suh-orders-  A  hosUle  army  is  now  occupying  and  despoiling  the 

lOUOWmg  SUD-oraers.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  J^^^  g^^^    SlJe  appeals  to  New  Jersey, 

HsADQCABTBBS  FtRST  Brioadb  K.  Y.  8.  N.  G., )  through  her  GovernoFi  to  aid  in  driving  back  (he  io- 

Naw  Yoac,  Juite  16fA,  1863.     s  rading  army.    Let  ua  respond  to  this  cidl  upoD  our 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State  of  patriotic  State  with  unprecedented  zeal. 

New  York,  the  several  regiments  of  this  brigade  will  I  therefore  call  upon  the  citizens  of  this  State  to  meet 

hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  depart  for  PhiUdelphia  and  organize  into  companies,  and  report  to  the  Adjo- 

at  once,  on  short  notice.    By  order  of  tant-General  of  the  State  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  orgic- 

Brisadier-General  C.  B.  SPICEB.  ized  into  regiments  as  the  militia  of  New  Jerser,  aod 

R.  H.  HoADLKT,  Brigade  Major  and  Inspector.  press  forward  to  the  assistance  of  Pennsylvania  id  this 

WzLUAM  D.  DucocK,  Alde-de-Cimp.  emergency.    The  organization  of  these  troops  will  be 

given  in  general  orders  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Order  No,  8.  JOEL  PAEKER. 


HaADQPAaTiRB.  548  Broad w at,  I 
Niw  YOBK,  June  15/A,  180a     f 


S.  M.  DiCKiKsox,  Private  Secretary. 


Commandants  of  regiments  of  the  Third  Brigade  Pj^i^^i^^^'.^^®  Governor  of  Maryland  is- 

N.  Y.  N.  G.,  are  hereby  directed  to  report  to  General  8tiea  the  following  proclamation : 

Wm.  Hall,  at  his  quarters,  at  six  o'clock  on  Tuesday  Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  bThis 

morning,  by  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Hora-  proclamation  of  the  15th  instAnt,  calling  into  the'^r- 

tio  Seymour,  to  be  ready  to  go  tp  Philadelphia  at  once,  Tice  of  the  Government  the  militia  of  several  of  the 

on  short  service.  States  now  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  insurgesU 

The  brigade  drill  for  the  17th  Inst  is  hereby  conn-  in  arms  against  the  Union,  has  designated  ten  uou- 

termanded.    B.T  order.             General  WM.  HALL.  fand  men  as  the  quota  of  Maryland,  re<^uired  for  tbg 

J.  K.  Smith,  Quartermaster.  special  purpose  of  protecting  her  own  soil,  it  becomej 

The  response  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  "»}<>  respond  with  the  least  poaaibje  delay  earacjilT 

w^  thHB  approved  by  the  authorities  at  W«rf.-  |S«;fS2n^'^f  ^y*^&cteL\?.;r.n^uVK'.S 

mgton :  of  the  State  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  the  requirc-d 

WASHmoTOS,  June  16tt,  IMS.  force  either  bj;  volunteers  or  by  draft.    The  term  of 

GovKBXOB  Seymour  :  The  President  directs  me  to  their  service  will  be  six  months,'  and  the  State  will  be 

return  his  thanks,  with  those  of  the  Department,  for  credited  under  the  recent  enrolment  act  with  the  nura- 

your  prompt  response.    A  strong  movement  of  your  ber  thus  furnished. 

city  regiments  to  Philadelphia  would  be  a  very  en-  Whether  we  look  to  the  purpose  for  which  this  force 
couraging  movement,  and  do  great  good  in  giving  is  required,  to  the  success  or  efficiency  of  its  open- 
strength  to  that  State.  tions,  or  to  the  probable  movementu  of  other  States 
EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War.  embraced  in  the  same  appeal,  every  consideration  Celi- 
ne   ^                  jf  r\           1       •           A.\.  nected  with  the  subject  aemands  that  the  call  shocld 
The  Governor  of  Tennsyl vania,  on  the  same  be  met  by  an  offer  of  volunteers.    When  our  own  tcr- 
day,  issued  the  following  proclamation :  ritory  is  threatened  by  an  invader,  let  it  never  be  f^id 
The  SUte  of  Pennsylvania  is  again  threatened  with  J^'*  J f  l«*^  J*»«  »P»rj^  ^  ^^\  ^^  emergencj  cr 
invasion,  and  an  army  of  rebelsls  approaching  our  ^^1?.,*^.  ^^«"  *°  P"^^>^<^  ^*>^  ""Im?^^.""**^.  * ,.  h. 
borders.    The  President  of  the  Unitek*^8Utc8  hw  is-  ,  WhiUt,  therefore,  measures  trill    immediatelr  te 
sued  his  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  SUte  for  fifty  t^^**  *<>  PJov»^«  *>y  ^""^  ^^uJ^^  recent  enroline 
thousan/men.    I  noW  appeal  to  all  the  citizens  of  whatever  of  the  force  now  called  for  is  not  promia 
Pennsylvania,  who  love  liB^rty  and  are  mindful  of  the  S™"*^^^^^  Tolunte^,  I  would  eomcstlv  appeal  to 
history  and  traditions  of  theif  Revolutionary  fathers,  «»«  Pf  V^^.^^^"*  ??^  P"^^  S^  ""^^^  Marylamfcr  so  to  ^- 
and  who  feel  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  gbard  and  »Po°d  .^  the  call  now  made  upon  them  as  to  lean  bo 
maintain  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,  who  hate  necessity  to  raise  a  single  company  by  any  compuls^tj 

treason  and  its  abettors,  and  who  are  willing  to  defend  P^SSf?*  *v  j  •  j  *•  -m  i.  ,«.« 
their  homes  and  flresidis,  and  do  invoke  them  to  rise  ,  The  ten  thoiisand  men  required  of  us  will  be  orpm- 
in  their  might  and  rush  to  the  rescue  in  this  hour  of  *«d  into  eieht  rewmcnta  of  infantry,  one  repnieu  d 
imminent  piril.  The  issue  is  one  of  preservation  or  ea,yo\^,  and  two  Jatteries  of  artillery,  and  though  it- 
destruction.  It  involves  considerations  paramount  to  quired  to  be  of  the  fhaximum  standard,  they  will  te 
all  matters  oT  mere  expediency,  and  all  quesUons  of  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  ann«^ 
local  interest.  All  tici-social  and  political-all  ties  "^  equipped,  whenever  they  can  muster  the  mininioin 
of  a  personal  and  partisan  character,  sink  by  compar-  numoer  required  in  eacb.  ^ 
ison  into  insignificance.  It  is  now  to  be  determined  ,^The  volunteer  militia  organizations  now  existing  « 
by  deeds,  and  not  by  words  alone,  who  are  for  us  and  **>«  city  of  Baltimore  and  other  parts  of  the  fctate,  arc 
who  are  against  us.  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  en-  earnestly  mvited  to  call  their  members  tocethcr  aitd 
cmy  to  inVade  our  borders  with  afi  tfie  strength  he  ma^e  their  respective  commands  a  nucleus  fur  the  for- 
can  command,  is  now  apparent     Our  only  defence  ^%\iZ^  of  a  compete  regiment. 


aid  and  assistance  to  the  efforts  which  will  be  put  tain  from  the  War  Department  permLjsion  to  inuster 

forth  for  the  protection  of  the  State  and  the  salvation  *n  the  several  companies,  as  soon  as  formed,  wiUioai 

of  our  common  countrr.  waiting  for  the  complete  regimcntel  organizatioo. 

ANDREW  J.  CURTIN,  Governor.  5"  2'^?!ll  ^^«"^nf  I  have  hereunto  act  mv  hand 

'  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  this  16(b  dar  ot 

At  the  flame  time,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  June,  1868.                            A.  W.  BRADFORD. 

Governor  of  'Sew  Jersey,  requesting  the  aid  Wm.B.  Hill,  Secretary  of  State, 

of  troops  from  that  State.    The  Secretary  of  The  Governor  of  West  Virginia  issued  tlie 

War  also  sent  a  request  to  the  Governor  for  following  order  to  commanding  officers  : 

troops.     The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  imme-  \y^q  commandants  of  regiments  and  companies  of 

diately  issued  the  following  call  for  men :  Virginia  militia  will  immediately  call  their  companieil 
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uid  r^ments  toseiher,  to  be  held  io  readiness  to  go 
to  the  held  at  an  nour'tt  waruio^,  aod  will  provide  such 
means  as  shall  be  effectual  in  gtyios  immediate  notice 
to  all.  Arms  and  equipments  will  oe  furnished  at  the 
sereral  places  of  rendezrons. 

The  enemies  of  our  libertj  and  prosperity  arc  again 
tbreateDing  our  peaceful  homes. 

Citizen  soldiers,  stand  by  jour  firesides  and  defend 
them  against  the  common  foes  of  a  free  government. 

Make  every  available  spot  a  rifle  pit  from  which  to 
ilaf  the  enem  V. 

Von  know  the  roads  and  the  passes.  Show  jour- 
sdves  to  be  worthy  of  vour  sires,  who  gave  you  the 
iocstimable  blessings  of  fireedom  and  independence. 

F.  H.  PIERPOINT,  Governor. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio  made  the  following 
appeal  to  the  citizenB  of  the  State : 

Stats  or  Ohio,  ExccrTiva  Dipastmsxt,  ) 
CoLUKBUS,  O.,  June  Ibth^  1863.     { 

TO  THB  PBOPLK  OV  OBIO. 

Lee's  rebel  amy  is  advancing  in  force  upon  Penn- 
n-Irania,  Western  Virginia,  and  the  eastern  portion 
o'foaroiro  State.  To  meet  this  horde  of  rebels,  the 
Pr{^^!ident  of  the  United  States  has,  by  proclamation. 
cilied  out  one  hundred  thousand  mUitia  tor  the  period 
of  sis  months,  unless  sooner  dischargjed.  Of  this  force, 
thirtr  thousand  are  called  from  Ohio ;  and  now,  gal' 
lant  men  of  Ohio,  will  you  promptlv  respond  to  this 
Decenary  call,  without  nesitancy  ?  1  have  assured  the 
President  that  you  would  do  so.  Remember  that  our 
oiTQ  sacred  homes  are  threatened  with  pillage  and  de- 
struction, and  our  wives  and  daughters  with  insult. 
To  the  rescue  then  at  once,  and  thus  save  all  that  is 
deir  to  men.  As  we  have  but  few,  if  any,  regularly 
organized  companies  of  volunteer  militia,  I  can  but 
iarite  and  implore  you  to  duty.  The  few  companies 
vhich  have  been  recently  organized  are  requested  to 
repair  at  once,  with  their  entire  force,  to  the  camps 
hereinafter  indicated.  All  others  will  go  forward  m 
S'laads  aod  be  oi^nized  into  companies  after  their  ar* 
riral  in  camp,  for  whieh  purpose  efficient  officers  will 
be  designated.  Railroad  transportation  has  been  duly 
proridtxi.  and  every  provision  necessary  for  the  com- 
lort  of  the  men  after  their  arrival  in  camp.  A  reason- 
able allowance  will  be  made  to  each  volunteer  for  his 
Subsistence  when  e«  rouU  to  the  camp.  The  pay  and 
alloTranoe  for  clothingr  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Tulunteer  service.  Should  more  respond  than  the 
Gvremment  reaoires,  the  surplus  men  will  be  returned 
to  their  homes  tree  of  all  expense  to  themselves,  with 
the  regular  pay  for  the  period  necessarily  absent. 

The  military  committees  of  the  several  counties  are 
especially  requested  to  exert  themselves  in  securing  a 
pnmiit  reajwnse  to  this  call.  The  troops  will  all  be 
orzinized  mto  re^ments  and  well  armed  before  being 
ordered  into  service. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens  of  the  State,  in  the  name 
aod  behalf  of  the  best  Government  on  earth,  let  me  im- 
phn  yon  to  lay  aside  all  other  duties  and  oblisrations, 
lad  come  forward  promptly  and  cheerfully  for  flie  pre- 
&«rTation  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us.  You  will  thus  se- 
<^rf;  the  gratitude  of  your  children's  children,  and  the 
iuuies  ^d  blessings  of  Heaven. 

DAVID  TOD,  Governor. 

The  utmost  activity  now  prevailed  to  liasteQ 
Wward  troops  to  the  fcentre  of  Penngylvania. 
In  Sew  York,  the  M^jor-General  of  the  First 
I)i^  islon  of  State  militia  Issued  the  following 
order : 

HaADQUAXTSas  FixsT  Divniox  N.  Y.  S.  ML, ) 
New  Yobs,  June  1(MA,  lb6S.     f 

The  renments  of  this  division  are  directed  to  pro- 
'^•A  forthwith  to  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  as- 
a»t  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  that  State. 

The  United  States  Quartermaster  and  Commissary 
▼i.1  famish  trsosportation  and  subsistence  upon  the  re- 
j|ai;3ition  of  regimental  quartermasters,  countersigned 
oy  the  colonels. 


The  term  of  service  will  not  exceed  thirty  davs. 

Commandants  of  brigades  and  regiments  will  report 
to  the  Major-General  the  numbers  ready  for  transporta- 
tion, and  will  receive  directions  as  to  the  route  and 
time  of  embarkation. 

Each  man  will  provide  himself  with  two  days*  cooked 
provisions. 

By  order  of  Major-Gen.     CHAS.  W.  SANFORD. 
J.  U.  Wilcox,  Dirision  Inspector. 

This  division  consisted  of  four  brigades.  The 
first  brigade,  under  Gen.  C.  B.  Spicer,  was  cora- 
poBed  of  the  1st,  2d,  8d,  Tlst,  and  78d  regi- 
ments. The  second  brigade,  under  Gen.  Chas. 
Yates,  was  composed  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
12th  regiments.  The  third  brigade,  under  Gen. 
Uall,  was  composed  of  the  7th,  8tb,  37th,  and 
55th  regiments.  The  fourth  brigade,  under 
Gen.  Ewen,  was  composed  of  the  11th,  22d, 
and  69th  regiments. 

On  that  day  there  went  forward  the  7th  regi- 
ment, 650  men.  On  the  18th,  the  8th,  871 
men ;  11th,  762  men ;  28d,  626  men,  and  71st, 
787  men.  On  the  19th,  the  5th,  828  men ; 
12th,  684  men ;  22d,  568  men ;  87th,  698  men ; 
66th,  665  men,  and  74th,  504  men.  On  the 
20th,  the  4th,  560  men ;  18th,  496  men ;  28th, 
484  men;  56th,  476  men.  On  the  22d,  the 
6th,  656  men;  62d,  851  men;  69th,  600  men. 
On  the  23d,  the  67th,  400  men.  On  the  24th, 
the  55th,  850  men ;  68th,  400  men.  On  the 
26th,  the  47th,  400  men.  On  the  27th,  the 
21st,  600  men.  On  July  8d,  ^he  17th,  400  men ; 
18th, 400 men;  84th,  480  men.  The  total  num- 
ber sent  between  the  15th  of  June  and  the  8d 
of  July  was  13,971  men.  During  the  same 
time  scattered  detachments  of  voiunteers  in 
the  State  to  the  number  of  1,827  men  were  or- 
ganized and  equipped  and  ordered  to  Harris- 
burg. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  following  despatch 
was  sent  to  tiie  Adjutant-General  of  the  State : 

Was  DKPAXTMKirr,  Washingtou  City,  I 

June  !»</«,  1668.     f 
To  Adjutani- General  Sprague: 

The  President  directs  me  to  return  his  thanks  to  Ilis 
Excellency  Gov.  Seymour,  and  his  staff,  for  their  ener- 
getic and  prompt  action.  Whether  any  further  force 
IS  likely  to  be  reauired  will  be  communicated  to  you 
to-morrow,  by  wnich  time  it  is  expected  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  will  be  more  fully  developed. 
(Signed)  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Again,.on  the  27th,  the  following  despatch 
was  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  State  by  the 
Secretary  of  War ; 

Wab  Dkpastkbxt,  WAsnxKQTOif  Cftt,  June  27, 1868. 

Dbar  Sib  :  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  to  you  the 
deep  obhsation  I  feel  for  the  prompt  ana  cordial  sup- 
port you  tiave  given  the  Government  in  the  present 
emergency.  The  energy  and  patriotism  you  have  ex- 
hibited  I  may  be  permitted  personally  and  officially  to 
acknowledge,  without  arrogating  any  personal  claims 
on  my  part,  to  such  service,  or  any  service  whatever. 

I  shall  be  happy  always  to  be  esteemed  your  friend, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

His  Excellency  Horatio  Sbthour. 

The  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  answer  to 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  further  services  of  the  nine  months' 
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men,  then  returning  from  the  war,  immediately 
tendered  the  services  of  the  22d  regiment, 
which  had  not  been  disbanded.  It  left  for 
Harrisburg  on  the  17th.  Other  regiments  of 
nine  months^  volunteers,  then  returned,  tender- 
ed their  services.  By  the  20th  more  than  two 
thousand  men  had  gone  forward.  Some  single 
companies  proceeded  to  Harrisburg.  The  en- 
tire State  sent  forward  several  thousand  men. 
On  the  22d  the  Governor  ordered  the  troops  to 
return  home,  as  the  emergency  had  apparently 
parsed. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  first  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernor were  directed  to  obtain  troops  from  Wash- 
ington. These  failed  entirely.  On  the  16th  he 
issued  the  following  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Philadelphia : 

To  the  PeopU  of  PfiUadelphia  : 

For  Dcarl V  a  week  past  it  has  been  publiclv  known 
that  the  rebels  in  force  were  aboat  to  enter  Pennsyl- 
vania.  On  the  12th  instant,  an  urgent  call  was  made 
on  the  people  to  raise  Department  Armr  Corps  for 
the  defence  of  the  State.  Yesterdajr,  under  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  President,  the  militia  was  called  oat 
To'daj  a  new  and  pressinsp  exhortation  has  been  fiven 
to  furnish  men,  but  Philadelphia  has  not  responded. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  is  six  roilesAhis  side  of  Cham- 
bersburg  and  advancing  rapidly. 

Our  capital  is  threatened,  and  we  maj  be  disgraced 
bj  its  fall,  while  the  men  who  should  bo  driving  these 
outlaws  from  our  soil  are  grumbling  about  the  possible 
term  of  service  for  six  months.  It  was  never  intend- 
ed to  keep  them  bcj^d  tho  continuance  of  the  emer- 
gency. 

You  all  know  this  by  what  happened  when  the  mili- 
tia was  called  out  last  autumn.  lou  then  trusted  your 
(>overnment,  and  were  not  deceived.  Trust  to  it  again 
now.  I  will  *accept  men  without  reference  to  the  six 
months.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  bear  the  ignominy  of 
shirking  from  the  defence  of  your  State,  come  forward 
at  once.  Close  your  places  or  business  and  apply  your 
hearts  to  the  work.  Come  in  such  oreanizations  as  you 
can  form.  Gen.  Couch  has  appointed  Lieut. -Col.  Ruff 
to  superintend  your  organization.  Report  to  him  im- 
mediately.       (Signed)  A.  G.  CURTIIf, 

Governor. 

At  the  same  time  the  Governor  gave  notice 
that  ho  would  receive  men  without  the  require- 
ment of  six  months'  service,  and  arrangements 
were  made  with  tho  railroads  to  furnisn  trans- 
portation to  Harrisburg  upon  appMcation  of  the 
officers  of  militia  companies.  On  the  16th, 
Lancaster  sent  five  hundred  men  to  Harrisburg, 
and  Reading  a  regiment.  The  militia  at  Har- 
risburg were  reorj^anized  and  armed.  On  the 
17th  thousands  of  men  reached  Harrisburg  from 
different  parts  of  tho  State.  The  following 
list  of  some  of  the  organizations  shows  that  the 
interior  of  the  State  was  aroused  to  action : 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  regiment  (Col. 
Jennings'),  Harrisburg,  1,000  men. 

First  Pennsylvania  Militia  (Col.  R.  A.  Lamberton), 
Harrisburg,  1,000. 

Capt.  William  H.  Conncchan,  Bradford,  105  men. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Grejgory,  Lehigh,  70  men. 

Capt.  J.  H.  Ilolion,  Lehigh,  70  men. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Broomall,  Delaware,  71  men. 

Capt.  G.  T.  Waters,  Northampton,  53  men. 

Capt.  William  R.  Ash,  Chester,  100  men. 

Capt  J.  G.  Eicholtz,  Chester,  53  men. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Dieivis,  Northumberland,  50  men. 

Capt.  John  McClay,  Northumberland,  71  men. 


Capt.  William  Stoel,  Chester  50  men. 
Capt  W.  McVeigh,  Chester,  60  men. 
Capt  W.  M.  Hinkson,  Chester,  45  men. 
Capt,  W.  C.  Dickey,  Chester,  48  men. 
Capt  E.  F.  James,  Chester,  68  men. 
Capt  Georce  B.  Thomas,  Chester,  57  men. 
Capt.  Charles  Roberts.  Chester,  40  men. 
Capt.  R.  D.  Townsend,  Chester,  16  men. 
Capt  A.  Ricketts,  Luzerne,  56  men. 
Capt  R.  F.  Clark,  Cohimbia,  90  men. 
Capt  J.  B.  Grantiers,  Bradford,  71  men. 
Capt.  J.  D.  Jenkins,  Chester,  82  men. 
Capt.  James  Dickson,  Luzerne,  40  men. 
Capt  H.  Bloss,  Northampton,  85  men. 
Capt  J.  F.  Ramsey,  Montour,  70  men. 
Capt  D.  A.  Smith,  Schuylkill,  105  men. 
Capt.  T.  J.  Sleppy,  Columbia.  81  men. 
Capt.  Wm.  B.  Maan,  Philadelphia,  100  men. 
Spencer  Miller's  battery. 

Bj  the  20th  about  twenty-five  thousand  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  had  taken  the  field.  The 
imperfection  of  the  militia  law  of  the  State  was 
such  that  no  regimental  or  brigade  organiza- 
tions were  in  existence.  A  few  days  later,  as 
the  army  of  Gen.  Lee  entered  the  State,  and 
the  serions  character  of  the  invasion  became 
apparent,  the  Governor  issued  the  following 
address : 

Pennfvhaniant  /  In  the  name  and  by  the  avthonty>j 
the  Commonwealth  of  Penntylvania^  Andrac  G.  C^i^ 
tin.  Governor  of  the  eaid  Commonwealth : 

A  PROCLAlf  ATIOK. 

The  enemy  is  advancing  in  force  into  PennsylrtiiiL 
He  has  a  strons  column  within  twenty-three  miles  of 
Harrisburg,  ana  other  columns  arc  moving  bj  Fultoo 
and  Adams  counties,'  and  it  can  no  longer  be' doubted 
that  a  formidable  invasion  of  our  State  is  in  actci 
progress. 

The  calls  already  made  for  volunteer  militia  in  tbe 
,  exigency,  have  not  been  met  as  fully  as  the  crisis  re- 
quires. 

I  therefore  now  issue  this  my  proclamation,  callLnj; 
for  sixty  thousand  men,  to  come  promptly  fonvaid  to 
defend  the  State.  They  will  be  mustered'into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  but^lH  U 
required  to  serve  only  so  much  of  the  period  of  must*. r 
as  the  safety  of  our  people  and  the  honor  of  our  St&t^ 
ma;^  require.  They  will  rendezvous  at  points  to  U 
designated  in  the  general  order  to  be  issued  this  daj 
by  the  Adjutant-General  of  Pennsvlvania,  which  erdcr 
will  idso  set  forth  the  details  of  the  arrangcmcDts  for 
organization,  clothing,  subsistence,  equipments,  and 
supplies. 

I  will  not  insult  you  by  inflammatory  appals.  A 
people  who  want  tho  heart  to  defend  their  soil,  tbfir 
families,  and  their  firesides,  are  not  worthy  to  be  count- 
ed men.  Heed  not  the  ccftinsels  of  evil-disposed  per- 
sons, if  such  there  be  in  your  midst.  Show  yourseirrt 
whot  you  are — a  free,  loyal,  spirited,  brave,  vigcau^ 
race.  Do  not  undergo  the  disgrace  ofleaving  yrmr  de- 
fence mainly  to  the  citizens  of  other  States,  fu  defend- 
ing the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  we  are  contributing  to  tbc 
support  of  our  National  Government  and  vindicating 
our  fidelity  to  the  national  cause.  Pennsylvanis  has 
always,  heretofore,  responded  promptly  to  all  the  cal3 
made  by  the  Federol  Government,  and  I  appeal  to  jou, 
now,  not  to  be  unmindful  that  the  foe  that  strikes  at  our 
State,  strikes  through  our  desolation  at  the  life  of  the 
republic. 

Our  people  are  plundered  and  driven  from  tbcir 
homes  solel;^'  because  of  their  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  oar 
free  institutions. 

People  of  Pennsylvania,  I  owe  to  you  all  my  facul- 
ties, my  labors,  my  life.  You  owe  to  your  country  your 
prompt  and  zealous  seiTices  and  eflbrts.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  we  must  all  stand  or  fall  together  ia 
the  defence  of  our  State,  and  in  the  support  of  our  Got- 
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erament    Let  ns  bo  diBcharge  onr  dniy  that  posteritjr  ioned  furnace  wagons»  loaded  with  tons  of  trunks  and 

slull  not  blush  for  oa.  bozea,  defiled  in  continuous  procession  down  the  pike 

Coroe  heartilj  and  cheerfall^  to  the  rescue  of  our  and  across  the  river,  raising  a  dust  that  marked  the 

ooblc  commonwealth.    Jtfaintam  now  your  honor  and  outline  of  the  road  as  for  as  the  eye  could  see. 

^.^  under  my  hai.d  and  the  great  sed  of  the  State.  The  proceedings  at  Pittsbiirg  for  the  defence 

tt  flarrisburg,  this  the  26th  day  of  June,  in  the  ^ear  of  that  City,  were  thus  descnbed  on  Fhday,  the 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sizty-  19th  : 

three,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  the  f  >«hty-»«jeiVS-  Work  on  the  city  defences  is  still  progressing  vigor- 

Bt  the  GoTemor,              ,^t.    r.^'^'  ^^'iJJ^-  ously,  and  some  of  the  more  important  works  are  now 

Eli  bLirsB,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  ready  to  receive  the  guns.  The  number  of  men  employed 

In  Maryland,  on  the  16th,  various  unifonned  Z""  a    fortificationayestcrday  was  four  thousand  six 

*.«-«u-*llv«-  Ifi  i2«u;««iy^»A  4-^T^A^m^A  4-\^^:m  «A-^  hundred  and  five.   The  works  are  on  Herron's  HiiLon 

organizations  of  Baltimore  tendered  their  seiv  Harrison's  Hill,  on  Mount  Waahington,  on  Squilrcl 

Tices  to  theGovemor  for  six  months.  Vigorous  HiH,  and  on  Ne^ley's  Iliil.    There  m  upward  of  five 

eSbrts  were  made  to  enlist  recruits  under  the  thousand  men  m  the  trenches  to-day,  and  with  such  a 

call  of  the  President,  with  small  success.     The  l?*^  working  force  it  cannot  take  many  davs  to  finish 

troops,  however,  which  could  be  raised  were  the  works  now  in  hand.    Gen.  Bernard  with  a  compe- 

wj^o,  i*v J, %y,v^ ,  .T***v»*  w    **  **«     ««^«  »» V* «  ^jj^  g^j^g. ^^  engineers,  was  engaged  in  laying  out  new 

retained  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  ^orks  yesterday  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Alleghany,  so 

From  Delaware,  two  regiments,  the  5th  and  as  to  render  the  city  secure  against  an  advance  from 

6th,  numbering  1,919  men,  raised  for  State  de-  **>**  direction.    Works  have  3so  been  laid  out  near 

fence,  were  sent  into  MarylaAd,  and  placed  as  ^urUe  creek  and  other  important  poinU. 

piards  of  the  railroads.  The  activity  in  Baltimore  to  prepare  for  de- 

From  West  Virginia  no  troops  came  forward  fence  is  thus  reported : 

at  this  time.  The  work  of  erecting  barricades  progressed  rapidly 

Offers  of  troops  for  the  emergency  were  made  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  morning  the 

by  the  Governors  of  several  States  to  the  Pres-  entire  circle  of  the  city  was  cotnpleted  and  rea<5r  for 

ident.    But  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  m"»^J7  occupation  at  any  moment  that  the  scoots 

\.  """  "*^i    ^«wMJw^  iiwu*  wuo  Bwiio  VI  should  announce  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Theerec- 

operatiODs,  or  the  impression  that  the  force  at  ^^  ^f  lines  of  intrenchmenU  and  fortifications  on  aU 

banti  was  suEDCient,  prevented  the  acceptance  the  approaches  to  the  city  have  also  progressed  rapidly. 

of  them.  On  Saturday  about  one  thousand  colored  men  were 

The  call  of  the  President  for  one  hundred  gathered  by  the  police  from  different  sections  of  the 

thonsand  men  served  to  authorize  the  reception  Su?=fo„^^^^^^ 

ot  troops  for  the  emergency,  which  could  be  ent  locations  for  tho  defensive  works.  At  night  another 

put  into  the  field  at  once,  but  there  was  not  force  was  secured  to  relieve  those  who  had  been  at 

snfficient  time  to  create  new  organizations,  or  work  throughout  tho  day,  and  another  relief  gang  was 

U,ffllnprepjnents  partly  organized..  g.^,^**^^'SL'tiUrS  AVS^r 

Meantime  the  construction  of  defensive  works  ^^j  jf^j,  Snmediate  use. 

was  immediately  commenced  at  Harrisburg,  ^-         vm^i.        '          ai*/^       t 

v^hich  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  point  of  at  ,,.^t*°T^'l^  the  movements  of  Gen  Lee  upon 

Uok.    The  records  of  the  State  and  the  specie  thejiead  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  had  been 

in  the  banks  were  removed  to  places  of  security.  ^J^^®  *^  «?f  ^  ^f^^  «^  to  lay  Gen.  Hooker  under 

Ihe  scenes  in  that  capital,  on  the  16th,  were  g*^  necessity  of  hastily  breaking  up  his  canap  at 

thas  described  by  a  spectator :  Falmouth,  and  taking  new  positions  to  meet  thas 

The  morning  broke  u^on  a  populace  all  astir,  who  ^emonstration.  On  Saturday  the  18th,  his  amy 

bad  been  calleS  out  of  bed  by  the  «  beat  of  the  alarm-  ^«ga?  *<>  movefrom  Fahnouth  and  during  8un- 

)-z  dram/'  the  blast  of  the  bugle,  and  the  clanging  of  day  the  stores  were  removed  from  Aquia  Creek 

Wk  The  streets  were  lively  with  men,  who  were  to  Alexandria  by  twenty-six  steamers,  employ- 

t.;ber  returning  from  a  night  s  work  on  the  fortifica-  ^d  for  that  purpose.    The  storehouses  and  raU- 

«»03,  or  going  over  to  relieve  those  who  were  toiling  .^^  .  u..:i,i:Jr««  t««-A  -^^4-  a^«*^j^^^a  «♦  ♦t,«4.  4-:«»a 

tSciJ.    As  the  sun  rose  higher  the  excitement  gathereS  '^ad  buildings  were  not  destroyed  at  that  time, 

l«.l.   All  along  the  streets  were  omnibuses,  wagons,  as  the  gunboats  commanaea  the  place.   On  tne 

rj^d  vbeelbarrows,  taking  in  trunks  and  valuables,  and  21  st,  a  small  party  of  the  enemy  burned  the 

rasbing:  them  down  to  the  depot,  to  be  shipped  out  of  quartermaster's  buildings  and  the  wharf.    The 

S^«t'^.?;,^riv%L*°™Sd«'n1,/rwe™'gSyr.u'Jf  ^nndings  .md  wharf  known  as  Urba  Switch 

f  reaoon  in  swelling  the  mounUin  of  freight  that  lay  ^ere  not  burned.                                     ,^     ,,     ^ 

r  the  depot    Every  horse  was  imorcsscd  into  service,  On  Sunday  morning  the  force  on  the  Frede- 

aod  every  porter  groaned  beneath  his  weight  of  re-  ricksburg  side  recrossed,  and  on  that  day  the 

*?oa^bilities,              , ,.     -      ,          .   ,      ..  , ,  last  of  Gen.  Hooker's  aftny  left  Falmouth.  The 

Tbe  scene  at  noon  at  the  depots  was  indescribable,     ^^ ^  ^^  n^^„    t  ^^^4-^^^4>  ««^  t?«,a11    ^f  ♦i^a 

:f  liot  diagrafccful.    A  sweltering  mass  of  humanity  corps  of  Gens.  Longstreet  and  E well,  of  the 

thronged  the  platform,  all  furious  to  escape  from  the  Confederate  army,  passed  through  Culpepper 

i.-omcd  city.  just  one  week  previous,  and  the  latter  marched 

Ai  the  bridge  and  across  the  river  the  scene  was  j^to  the  Shenandoah  valley  against  Winches- 

f-pmlj  exciting.   All  through  the  day  a  steadv  stream  ^       ^ 

M  people  oa  foot  and  in  wagons,  young  and  old,  black  \LC^           i.    j>i^        tt     i      »                             -j 

8-1  white,  was  pouring  across  it  from  the  Cumberland  The  march  of  Gen.  Hooker  s  army  was  rapid, 

^ill?X,  bearing  with  them  their  household  gods  and  all  and  at  times  disorderly.     Bridges  broke  down 

caonerofgcNods  and  stock.  Endless  trains,  laden  with  beneath  the  teams;  droves  of  horses  became 

v.''v;if^°'5°u  °^*';!i*°*^**®l»KT*^^*"®''5^ir''S  frightened,  and  rushed  through   the  column 

I:. raUey,  and  thundered  across  the  bridge  and  through  ,.1®     ^       *j            ,4.1                 ir  ^.  a      i4.u  A^e.4- 

- .'  ciiy.^'  Miles  of  retreating  baggage  wagons,  fillld  Ilk®  a  tornado ;  and  the  men,  choked  with  dus^ 

*ith  calves  and  sheep  tied  together,  and  great  old-fash-  straggled  into  the  fields  m  search  of  water  and 
TOL.  III.— 7          A 
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rest  under  the  inviting  shadows  of  the  trees.  Gap.  •  The  loss  was  severe  on  both  sides,  Sey- 

On  Sunday  night  the  troops  encamped  at  Dum-  eral  prisoners  were  taken  by  Col.  Kilpatrick. 

fries,  which    is  about  midway  between  Fal-  This  force  defeated  was  the  advance  of  a  larger 

mouth  and  Fairfax.    The  design  of  Gen.  Lee  force  of  Gen.  Stuart,  who  was  moving  to  the 

in  massing  his  troops  at  Culpepper,  to  fall  upon  right  and  rear  of  Gen.  Hooker. 

the  right  of  Gen.  Hooker,  and  intercept  his        On  Saturday,  the  21st,  another  cavalry  con- 

communications  by  land  with  Washington,  was  test  took  place,  which  was  thus  reported  bj 

thus  defeated.    A  few  guns  were  heard  in  the  Gen.  Pleasunton,  who  commanded  the  Federal 

direction  of  Thoroughfare  Gap ;  but  with  this  force : 

exception  everything  seemed  quiet  along  the  Hbadquartim  Cavawt  Cobp*,  } 

lines.    On  Monday  the  army  advanced  to  the     ^ .    ^^^*!  "f »  Up™ville,  6.30  f.  «.  Jun,  2W.  \ 

neighborhood  of  the  Bull  Run  battle  field.  The  ^H^f^l  ?\  iL^f^^^^L  ^^  .. ».^  .u- 

.v.^1  \    ji  \r  T        A'       >     >Li_  Uknbral:  I  morea  with  Diy  command  this  mornioe 

third  corps  reached  Manassas  Junction  m  the  to  Middleburg,  and  attacked  the  cavaliy  force  of  ibc 

morning ;    the  first  and   eleventh    arrived   at  rebels  under  Stuart,  and  steadily  drorc  bim  all  dar, 

Oentreville ;  and  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  at  every  step, 

twelfth  corps  came  up  at  night.     Thus  the  rJ  ^^''i?  ^^^  t^irough  Uppervillc  info  Ashby's  Gap. 

«,i.^1a  ^^»*.r..«.  .^.,fk  r.fi  ♦!.«  nr^^^,,»«  «,«-  i^«.  We  took  two  pieces  of  artillery,  one  being  a  Blakelr 

whole  country  south  of  the  Occoquan  was  left  g^,^^  ^^^  three  caissons,  besides  blowing  up  one;  al*;. 

to  the  enemy.     Dunng  the  march,  the  cavalry  upward  of  sixty  prisoners,  and  more  are  coming  in; 

acted  on  the  flanks,  and  rendered  great  service  a  lieutenant-colonel*  major,  and  five  other  ofiicers; 

in  making  reconnoissances.     Gen.  Gregg  and  hcsidea  a  wounded  colonel,  and  ft  large  number  of 

hisdivision  operated  in  the  neighborhood  of  ,T?b'e'r  d^^'i^nVwo*SSdT4n''S;''7:{i^^^ 

W arrenton  and  White  Sulphur  Spnngs.     Gen.  former  I  saw  upward  of  twenty.  We  also  tookslargt 

Duffie^s    division,    previously   Gen.    Averiirs,  number  of  carbines,  pistols,  and  sabres.  In  fact  it  wss 

moved  to  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  most  disastrous  «iay  to  the  rebel  cavalry.  Our  los 

Ashby's  Gap.    Geh.  Buford,  with  the  regulars,  ?**  been  very  smaU  both  in  men  and  horses.    I  nenr 

•  J  rriT  ur       /-I  2.'  Sftw  the  troops  behave  better  or  under  more  diflBcu : 

occupied  Thoroughfare  Gap,  preventmg  an  ap-  circumstsucei.    Very  heavy  charges  were  made,  tDd 

proach  of  the   enemy  through  that   passage,  the  sabre  used  freely,  but  always  wi  thereat  adTanUj.e 

Col.  Tyler,  temporarily  in  command  of  Gen.  to  us.  A.  PLEASANTOX,  Brig.Gfn. 

Wyndbam's  brigade,  guarded  the  Orange  and        On  Monday,  June  15th,  the  day  on  wliiiM 

Alexandria  railroad.    The  defence  of  Wash-  Gen.  Hooker's  army  reached  the  neigh borhouJ 

ington  had  been  the  object  of  Gen.  Hooker's  of  Bull  Run,  Gen.  Milroy  retreated  from  Win- 

naovements  thus  far,  and  he  occupied  the  posi-  Chester  .and  Gen.  Tyler  from  Martin &burg,  10 

tion  which  he  considered  to  be  best  to  defeat  above  stated.  It  would  have  been  dangerous  for 

any  designs  of  the  enemy  upon  that  city.  It  re-  Gen.  Lee  to  have  attacked  Gen.  Hooker  in  tLe 

mained  therefore  for  Gen.  Lee  to  attack  Gen.  advantageous  position  which  he  now  held.  Gee, 

Hooker  in  the  old  intrenchments  before  Wash-  Lee  reports  as  follows : 

ington  or  to  move  into  Maryland.  The  whole  army  of  Gen.  Hooker  withdrew  from  ifw- 

On  Wednesday,  the   18th,  a  detachment  of  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  pursuing  the  roads  near  tlie 

cavalry,    consisting    of  the    2d  and  4th  New  Potomac,  and  no  favorable  opportunity  was  offered  lor 

York,    6th    Ohio,    Ist    Massachusetts,    under  f"«^^-    Itsecmed  to  be  the  purpose  of  Gen.  Hooker  lo 

^»»<..^«*«^    ^r    rt^i     TT'n.v^**:-,!^     ««.i    W^    i««.  take  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  cover  tw 

command    of    Col.   Kilpatnck,    and  the    1st  approaches  to  Washington  City.    With  a  view  to  draw 

Mame  of  Gen.   Gregg  s  brigade,   encountered  him  farther  from  his  base,  and  at  the  same  time  10 

a  body  of  Confederate  cavalry,  under  Col.  coverthcmarchof  A.  P.  II ill,  who,  in  accordance  wi:j 

Rosser.  Col.  Kilpatrick  was  leading  the  ad-  instructions,  left  Fredericksburg  for  the  valley  as  st>on 

vance  of  tbe  Federal  cavalry,  n,o.i„g   from  Zl^  ^^^U^p^'c^^rTf^^J^'li.o'fZ^l 

Fairfax  Court  House  to  Aldie.     The  enemy's  advancing  along  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridgi",(c 

force,  consisting  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infan-  cupied  Ashby's  and  Snicker's  Gaps.    Hi*  force  h.'I 

try,  coming  from  tho  direction  of  Snicker's  Gap,  been  augmented  while  at  Culpepper  by  Gen.  Picket., 

reached  Aldie  two  hours  in  advance  of  the  Fed-  ^"^"i  ^^^^^  brigades  of  his  division. 

«««!  A>-^« A    1       .,•         ^*i  X.    ifj.\.  The  cavalrv,  under  Gen.  btuart,  was  thrown  out  la 

eral  force,  and,  learning  of  the  approach  of  the  front  of  Longstrcet  to  watch  the  enemy,  now  repcr.  d 

latter,  posted  themselves  m  commanding  posi-  to  be  moving  into  Loudon.    On  the  li'th  hiscavaliy 

tions.     Col.  Kilpatrick  charged  upon  them  and  encountered  two  brigades  of  ours,  under  Gen.  Stiiar:. 

drove  them  through  the  town,  beyond  which  ^^^^  A*^*®'  ^^^  ^*?  "^"^®"  back  with  loss.    The  nvx: 

a  .tand  was  mi^e  at  a  point  where  a  Cpnfed-  gSf^^'e^^^TrupSri^ftit^ranllt"!^^^ 

erate  battery  of  four  guns  was  posted  m  the  was  in  turn  compelled  to  retire, 
road   to  Ashby's  Gap.     The   enemy  occupied        The  enemy  advanced  as  far  as  Uppenrillc,  and  the q 

the  wooded  hills  and  stone  walls  toward  Snick-  fell  back. 

er's  Gap.    Here  a  desperate  contest  ensued  for       The  attention  of  Gen.  Hooker  was  so  oc- 

three  hours,  during  which  repeated  charges  cupied  by  tho  attempts  to  seize  Thoroughfare 

were  made   on  each   side.     The   arrival  of  Gap,  Aldie,  and  portions  of  the  Orange  ar.d 

the  1st  Maine,  Col.  C.  S.  Donty,  gave  such  Alexandria  railroad,  as  to  make  it  appear  to 

strength  to  Col.  Kilpatrick  as  caused  the  en-  be  the  intention  of  Gen.  Lee  to  move  upon 

eray  to   retu-e.     During  the    retreat  toward  the  Federal  army  from  these  points.    So  skii- 

Ashby^s  Gap,  they  were  attacked  near  Middle-  fully  w*as  this  done  that  the  impression  pre- 

burg  by  the  1st  Rhode  Island,   Col.  Duffie,  vailed  in  tho  Korth  that  the  blow  would  le 

which   had  come   up  through  Thoroughfare  struck  at  Gen.  Hooker^s  army  in  its  position, 
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and  that  the  emergency  in  Pennsylvania  had 
passed  awaj.  Thus,  on  this  ground,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  considered  it  safe  to 
recall  the  troops  from  Pennsylvania.  Mean* 
vhile,  Qen.  Lee  was  gathering  the  fruits  of 
the  surrender  of  Winchester,  and  preparing  to 
move  his  army  across  the  Potomac.  The  de- 
monstrations of  Gen.  Ewell  in  Pennsylvania 
hariog fouled  to  cause  the  army  of  Gen.  Uookcr 
to  leave  Virginia,  and  as  it  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  advance  on  Gen.  Longstreet,  the  latter 
was  withdrawn  to  the  west  side  of*the  Shonan- 
doalL  At  the  same  time  the  progress  of  Gen. 
Ewell  rendered  it  necessary  that  Gen.  Lee  should 
be  within  supporting  distance.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  fords  of  tlie  Potomac  between  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  Williarasport  were  well  seized 
br  his  advance,  his  main  body  began  to  move. 
This  was  as  early  as  Sunday,  the  21st — the  day 
of  Gen.  Pleasanton^s  cavalry  skirmish.  On  that 
^■\j.  Gen.  Lee  issued  the  following  order  to 
Lis  army : 

Hbadquaxtkbs  Abiit  NosTnKBif  VntoixiA, ) 

June  ilH,  ISC3.     S 

While  Iq  'the  enemy^s  country,  the  following  regu- 
UtioDs  for  procuring  supplies  will  be  strictly  observed, 
&ad  aoj  Tiol^ion  of  them  promptly  and  rigorously 
pcniihed : 

L  Xo  private  property  shall  be  injured  or  destroyed 
br  30T  person  nelonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
j^nnj,  or  taken,  except  by  the  officers  hereinafter  dea-  . 

II.  The  chiefs  of  the  commissary,  quartermaster, 
oFiIaance,  and  medical  departments  of  the  army  will 
nake  requUitions  upon  the  local  authorities  or  inhab- 
iiaots  for  the  necessary  supplies  for  their  respective 
departments,  designating  the  places  and  times  of  dc- 
iiyerr.  All  persons  complying  with  such  requisitions 
vill  be  paid  the  market  price  for  the  articles  furnish- 
ed, iftbe?  so  desire,  and  the  officer  making  such  pay- 
neat  ihail  take  duplicate  receipts  for  the  same,  spe- 
dfruig  the  name  or  the  person  paid,  and  the  quantity, 
tied,  and  price  of  the  property,  one  of  which  receipts 
s'i^ll  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
r^Dt  to  which  such  officer  is  attached. 

III.  Should  the  anthorities  or  inhabitants  neglect  or 
Rfjse  to  comply  with  such  rennisitions,  the  supplies 
i^aired  shall  be  taken  from  the  nearest  inhabitants 
10  refosiog,  by  the  order  and  under  the  direction  of 
tike  resnectiro  chiefs  of  the  departments  named. 

IV.  When  any  command  is  detached  from  the  main 
Wr,  the  chiefs  of  the  sereral  departments  of  such 
cozaoiaod  will  procure  supplies  for  the  same,  and  such 
otber  stores  as  they  may  oe  ordered  to  provide,  in  the 
maaoer  and  subject  to  the  provisions  herein  prescribed, 
rsportiag  their  action  to  the  heads  of  their  respective 
departments,  to  w^bich  they  will  forward  duplicates  of 
«il  vouchers  given  or  received. 

V.  All  persons  who  shall  decline  to  receive  pay- 
iB«Dt  for  propertr  furnished  on  requisitions,  ana  all 
frnm  whom  it  shall  be  necessary  to  take  stores  or  sup- 
^^,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  officer  receiving  or 
^^g  the  same  with  a  receipt  specifying  the  kind  and 
Itmtity  of  the  property  received  or  taken,  as  the  case 
^«T  be,  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  it  wos  rc- 
ctired  or  taken,  the  command  fbr  the  use  of  which 
|\va3  received  or  taken,  and  the  market  price.  A  du- 
P'Cate  of  said  receipt  shall  be  at  once  forwarded  to 
^'•i  chief  of  the  department  to  which  the  officer  by 
tj/>a  it  is  executed  is  attached. 

•  L  If  any  person  shall  remove  or  conceal  property 
3*WfarT  for  the  use  of  the  army,  or  attempt  to  ao  so, 
!*>«  officers  hereinbefore  mentioned  will  cause  such 
K'?erty.  and  all  other  property  belooginff  to  such 
?T50D,  that  may  be  required  by  the  army,  to  oe  seized, 


and  the  officer  Seizing  the  same  will  forthwith  report 
to  the  chief  of  hid  department  the  kind,  quantity,  and 
market  price  of  tho  property  so  seized,  and  the  name 
of  the  owner. 
By  command  of  Gen.  R.  B.  LEE. 

R.  H.  Chilto.v,  a.  a.  and  I.  0., 

Lieut. -Gen.  R.  S.  Ewell,  Com*g  2d  Army  Corps. 

The  following  correspondence,  which  was  in- 
tercepted by  Gen.  Hooker,  shows  the  general 
plans  of  Gen.  Lee  at  this  time: 

Aiut7TAMToGEirxaAL*s  Omcs.  Ricinronn, ) 

JuM  98th,  1863.     f 

Oen.  Ji.  E.  Lee,  <x>mmanduig  Army  Northern  yir</inia, 
Winchester,  Va. : 

General  :  While  with  the  President  last  evening,  I 
received  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant  Afler  reading 
it  to  the  President,  he  was  embarrassed  to  understand 
that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  plan  of  assembling 
an  army  at  Culpepper  Court  House,  under  Gen.  Beau- 
regard. This  IS  the  firs^  intimation  that  he  has  had 
that  such  a  plan  was  ever  in  contemplation,  and,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  he  cannot  see  how  it  can 
by  any  possibility  be  carried  into  effect. 

Tou  will  doubtless  learn,  before  this  reaches  you, 
that  the  enemy  has  again  assembled  in  force  on  the 
peninsula,  estimated  between  20^000  and  80,000  men, 
from  6,000  to  10,000  of  whom  are  reported  to  be  in  tho 
vicinity  of  White  House,  and  the  remainder  at  York- 
town.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  estimated 
number  is  correct,  as  the  several  accounts  vary  and  are 
not  deemed  altogether  trustworthy ;  but  the  estimate, 
making  due  allowance  for  errors,  is  quite  near  enough 
to  satisfy  tho  most  incredulous  that  no  is  in  this  vicin- 
ity in  sufficient  force,  in  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infan- 
tiy,  to  do  much  harm,  whether  Iiis  purpose  be  to  mako 
a  demonstration  on  Richmond,  or  to  confine  himself  to 
raids  in  breaking  your  communications  and  devasta- 
ting tho  country.  His  efforts  in  the  last  case  may  prove 
more  successful  than  in  the  first,  if  we  may  judge  by 
what  took  place  at  Hanover  only  two  days  ago,  when 
about  l,f»00  or  1,200  of  his  cavolry  suddenly  appeared 
there,  and  did  some  execution  in  breaking  ttie  rail- 
road and  burning  a  bridge,  some  buildings,  public 
stores.  &c.  It  is  important  that  this  raid  took  place 
only  about  two  days  after  Gen.  Corse's  brigade  had  left 
there  for  Gordonsville.  Had  it  remained  at  Hanover 
Junction,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  of  the 
enemy's  cavalrv  would  have  been  either  destroyed  or 
captured,  and  the  property  saved  from  injury.  "Every 
effort  is  being  made  here  to  be  prepared  for  tho  enemy 
at  all  points,  but  we  must  Iook  chiefly  to  the  protec- 
tion or  the  capital.  In  doing  this  we  may  be  obliged 
to  hazard  some  other  points.  You  can  easily  estimate 
our  stren^h,  and  I  suggest  for  your  consideration 
whether,  m  this  state  of  things,  you  might  not  be 
able  to  spare  a  portion  of  your  force  to  protect  your 
line  of  communication  against  attempted  raids  by  the 
enemy. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  COOPER,  Adjutaiit-Qencral. 

LETTER  FBOlf  JBFr.  DAVIS. 

RicnicoKD,  Jun4  iSth,  16C3. 

Genbilal  :  Yours  of  the  28d  I  received  this  evening, 
I'hasten  to  reply  to  tho  point  presented  in  relation  to 
the  forces  on  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  hopes  indulged  as  to  our  operations  at  the  time 
which  would  intervene  between  the  discharge  of  the 
enemy's  trained  troops  and  the  substitution  ofthem  by 
others  have  been  disappointed  by  the  very  error  against 
which  it  was  sought  by  warning  to  guard.  Grant 
reached  the  river,  got  reCnforcements,  made  intrench- 
ments,  and  Gen.  Johnstoji  continues  to  call  for  recn- 
forcements,  though  his  first  requisition  was  more  than 
filled  by  withdrawing  troops  from  Gens.  Beauregard 
and  Brags.  Gen.  Bragg  is  threatened  with  attack, 
has  fallen  back  to  his  intrenched  position  at  TuUahoma, 
and  called  on  Buckner  for  aid. 

txcn.  Beauregard  says  that  no  troops  have  been  with- 
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drawn  by  the  eneniT  from  his  front  Bioce  those  retarn-  to  Ohambersbtirg.     The  distances  on  this  line 

ed  to  Nejrbern,  and  that^  his  whole  fon»  is  necessary  ^^  ^  f^^n^^^    f        Ilageretown  to  Morgans- 

to  cover  bishne.  This  betoff  in  answer  to  a  proposition     ._ -  ^:i^^    x^  av     aZ  s.  •"   ""•"-""b 

to  follow  a  motement  of  the  enemy,  said  to  be  to  the  }^^^y  *  ™"«s  J  *?,  **>«  State  line,  6  miles ;  to 

west,  with  all  his  disposable  force,  pointing  him  at  the  GreeECflStle,  11  miles ;  to  Marion,  16  miles;  to 

same  time  to  the  vital  importance  of  holding  the  Mis-  Chambersbarg,  22  mUes.     On  the  28d,  Cham- 

l^PAi?^?ni^rhnl'2f^°5«\^^^^^^  bersbnrg  was  reoccnpied  by  the  Confederate 
^rnforiMfS.^^^^^^^  force  under  Gen.  Ew4  Gen.  Knipe  whowas 
has  been  brooffht  here.  Clingman's  brigade  is  near  m  command  there,  as  the  ontpost  of  the  Federal 
Wilmington,  Colquith's  at  Kingston,  Martm's  nominal,  forces  nndcr  Gen.  Conch  collected  in  the  Tal- 
on the  railroad  at  Weldon,  and  C.  Cook's,  Ransom's,  ley  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle  to  the 

t"S2^^ii'rl?;?ro'm'^^^^^^^  ^^^^.0^^-   On  the  24th,  Gen.  E  well  issued  the 

couSry  thereabout                                 *  foUowmg  order : 

Wise's  brigade  is,  as  you  left  it,  engaged  in  the  dc-  ^^,^^  ^^^^^ 
fence  of  Richmond,  and  senring  in  the  country  to  the 

east  of  the  city.    The  enemy  have  been  reported  in  HaADQUAarias  Sbcokd  Corps,  Abut  or  Nobtwim  ) 

large  force  at  the  White  House,  with  indications  of  on  Visoimu,  Cbambkbsburo,  June  21/A,  186a    ; 

advance  on  Richmond.    We  are  organizing  companies  Itrd.  The  sale  of  intoxicatinji^  liquors  to  this  com- 

for  home  duties,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  is  increas-  mand,  without  written  permission  from  a  major-gca- 

ing.    Corse's  briffade,  in  accordance  with  your  orders,  enil,  is  strictly  prohibited. 

has  been  left  at  Hanover  Junction.    All  the  artillery,  I  i^eeond.  Persons  having  liquor  in  their  possession, 

am  informed,  was  taken  awav,  and  the  single  regiment  Are  required  to  report  the  fact  to  the  provost«mer»bil. 

of  infantry,  which  constituted  the  guard  for  the  bridges,  or  the  nearest  general  officer,  stating  the  amoant  and 

{)roved  unequal  to  the  duty,  as  you  have  no  doubt  kind,  that  a  guard  may  be  placed  over  it,  and  the  men 

earned.    Reenforcements  were  ordered  to  go  up,  but  prevented  from  getting  it 

some  delay  occurred,  and  they  arrived  too  late  to  save  Tliird,  Any  violation  of  part  one  of  these  orders, 
the  bridge  or  the  brave  guard  which  bad  unsucce8s>  or  failure  to  comply  with  part  second,  will  be  poo- 
fully  defended  it    The  Yankees,  reported  to  be  three  ished  by  the  immeaiate  confiscation  of  all  liouon  in 
regiments  of  cavalry,  returned  from  the  Central  road  the  possession  of  the  offendins  parties,  besiaes  ren- 
in the  direction  of  Hanover  (old  town),  and  nothing  has  dering  their  other  property  liable  to  seizure, 
been  heard  of  them  since.  Fourth,  Citizens  of  the  country  through  which  the 
It  was  stated  that  Gen.  H.  F.  Lee  was  captured  at  army  may  pass,  who  aro  not  in  the  mihtair  serrice, 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wickham,  but  I  trust  it  will  prove  are  admonished  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  bostilitr. 
to  be  one  of  the  many  startling  rumors  which  the  upon  the  penalty  of  being  dealt  with  in  a  summaff 
newsmongers  invent.    The  advance  of  your  army  in-  manner.    A  ready  aojuiescence  to  the  demands  of  the 
creases  our  want  of  cavalry  on  th^  north  and  east  of  military  authorities  will  serve  to  lessen  the  riconcf 
the  city,  but  except  one  regiment  from  North  Carolina,  ^^*    By  command  of     Lieut-Gen.  R.  J.  £>VELL 
I  do  not  know  of  any  which  we  can  expect  soon  to  be  A.  S.  rxKDLXTov,  Assistant  Adjutant^GenersL 
available  to  us.    Inyoursof  theSOthyousay:  "Ifany  r-     -^      *        *  •     av     t»  j      i                  *v 
of  the  brigades  I  have  left  behind  for  the  protection  of  ^^  PJ^®^  to  retain  the  Federal  army  on  the 
Richmond  can,  in  your  opinion,  be  spared,  I  abould  CftSt  side  of  the  mountains  after  it  should  cnUf 
like  them  to  be  sent  to  me.*'  It  has  been  an  effort  with  Maryland,  and  thus  leave  open  the  Confeder- 
me  to  answer  the  clamor  to  have  troops  stopped  or  re-  ate  communications  with  the  Potomac  throud 
called  to  protect  the  city  and  the  railroad  commumca-  tt««««o*^™.«   ^^a  Txr:n:««»«.v^.«.    r*  ^    t   *  «• 
tions  wiifi  your  army.  "^Corse's  brigade  has  gone,  and  Hagcrstown  and  Williamsport,  Gen.  Lee  or- 
Wise's  is  the  only  other  left  by  you.    Coors  was  in  dered  Gen.  Ewell  to  send  a  division  eastward 
North  Carolina,  and  Davis's  brigade  was  sent  to  com-  from  Chambersburg  to  cross  tlie  South  mono- 
plete  Hcth's  division  in  the  place  of  Cook's ;  and  Ran-  tains. 

Bom's  and  Jenkins's  constitute  the  defences  of  the  south  n«  fV.*  oift,   »  A^¥^^\.r^^<^4^  a./n».  n^^  T«.rTr- 

side  08  far  as  Weldon,  and  are  relied  on  for  service  -  ^^  ^®  ^^^\  *  <!f  tachjnent  from  Gen.  Ewell  ^ 

elsewhere  from  Wilminirton  to  Richmond.  force  advanced  withm  twelve  miles  of  Can  isle. 


Gen.  Ely  is  positive  that  the  enemy  intend  to  attack     on  the  railroad  from  Chambersburg  to  Harm- 
here,  ond  his  scouts  bring  intelligence,  which,  if  I  be-    burg.     The  distances  on  that  line  were  as  fol- 


and  some  at  Petersburg,  at  least  until  Suffolk  is  truly  miles;  to  Harrisburg,  62  inile^.     On  the  24th, 

evocuatcd.    Do  not  understand  mo  as  balancing  ac-  Gen.  Leo  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland, 

counts  m  the  matter  of  brigades.    I  only  repeat  that  I  :_  ^.v.^  ^?/w:„;*«  ^p  QV.«wxT,y.*^o+^«.«     a  *  *\.i  com* 

have  not  any  to  send  you,  and  enough  tJ  form  an  army  i?  the  vicinity  of  Shepherdstown.  At  the  same 

to  threaten,  if  not  capture  Washington,  as  soon  as  it  is  *^'"®»  ^"®  ^^^^  ^^7  ^'  ^^  ^^^7  crossed  at  thd 


enemy's  intentions  moy  be  more  full  and  trustworthy  ^^®  advance  was  made  m  two  divisions,  one- 

hereafter.    It  is  now  materially  greater  than  when  you  hy  way  of  the  Harrisburg  and  Chambersbaiir 

were  here.  railroad  toward  Harrisburjr,  and  the  other  from! 

\  cry  respectfully  ond  truly  yours  Gettysburg  eastward  to  the  Northern  Centrul 

JJ:^F.  DAYIS.  raiboad  from  Baltimore  to  Hamsburg,  and 

Tlie  advance  of  the  Confederate  army,  which  thence  to  York  and  Lancaster,  in  Pennsyl 

crossed  the  Poljoinac,  was  the  corps  of  Gen.  vania. 

Ewell.    It  passed  from  Williamsport  to  Hagers-  On  Saturday,  the  27th,  Carlisle,  on  one  line 

town,  which  was  still  held  by  Col.  Jenkins,  of  advance,  was  occupied  at  noon,  and  the  td- 

and  at  noon,  on  the  2 2d,  entered  Greencastle,  vance  continued  to  Kingston,  13  miles  from 

Penn.,  which  is  on  the  railroad  from  UagcrstowA  Harrisburg.     On  the  other  lino  of  adt-ance, 
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Gettysburg  was  occupied  by  a  force  from  Ha-  one  thousand  mnles,  between  Rockrille  and 
gerstoirn  on  the  26th ;  and  at  noon  on  the  27tb,  Tenalljtown,  a  few  miles  from  Georgetown, 
the  same  force  had  reached  the  Northern  Cen-  D.  C.  Also  a  number  of  Federal  officers,  on 
tral  railroad,  at  a  point  between  York  and  the  way  to  join  their  commands,  were  cap- 
Hanover  Junction.  This  was  about  fifty  miles  tured  near  Rockville,  by  a  body  of  Confederate 
north  of  Baltimore,  and  thirty  miles  south  of  cavalry  which  had  crossed  the  Potomac  near 
Harrisbarg.  The  same  evening,  York  was  oc-  Seneca,  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Hooker^s  army ; 
copied  without  resistance,  and  several  bridges  and  at  Edwards^s  Ferry,  fifteen  barges  loaded 
on  ihe  Northern  Central  railroad  were  de-  with  government  stores  were  captured  and 
stroTcd.  On  the  28th,  this  advance  continued  burned  by  a  body  of  Ounfederate  cavalry. 
to  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Columbia.  The  On  the  same  day,  this  force  of  cavalry 
briJge  across  the  river  here  consisted  of  twen-  appeared  at  namerous  points  in  Montgomery 
tj-eight  spans,  and  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter  county,  and  seized  horses.  Some  came  as 
m  length.  It  was  burned  by  the  order  of  the  near  to  Washington  as  Silver  Spring,  on  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Federal  force  at  Co-  Seventh-street  road.  No  individuals  were 
hmbia— Ool.  Frick.  The  Confederate  cavalry  seized,  but  passes  were  given  to  them  to  go 
and  artillery  were  close  upon  the  structure  through  their  lines.  These  were  portions  of 
\f'hea  it  was  fired.  On  the  same  day,  the  ad-  cavalry  under  Gen.  Stuart  On  the  advance  of 
vance  from  Carlisle  approached  within  four  Gen.  Lee,  Gen.  Stuart  was  left  to  guard  the 
miles  of  Harrisburg,  where  some  skirmishing  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  to  observe  the 
took  place.  movements  of  the  Federal  army,  with  instruo- 
On  the  previous  day.  Gen.  Lee,  at  Chambers-  tions  to  harass  and  impede  as  much  as  pos- 
burg.  issued  the  following  order  to  his  army :  sible  any  attempt  by  it  to  cross  the  Potomac. 

With  this  view  he  followed  its  movements, 

Getural  Order  No.  27.  and  advanced  as  far  east  as  Fairfax  Court 

ntiDQCi«TSBs  AswT  OF  NoiTHBRif  Vi«oiiciA,  I  House.    Ho  thcu  crossed  the  river  at  Seneca, 

^  n        ^]'.^'";t"""''"i''L*'*'',:^"~!I'*'w?^    I  A  ^^^  marched  through  Westminster  to  Carlisle. 

The  Commanding  General  has  ob8erved,with  marked  ^^  ^^^    ^j       ^j^  ^  (^       Le    was  situated 

Mtufactioo,  the  coodoct  of  the  troops  on  the  march,  "^''  "*„  """''  "^tj  '*^^J,  ^^^^^.^--^^  "«w  dii/«»uw 

aod  confidently  anticipates  results  commensurate  with  ««   follows:    the.  mam    body,   embracing  the 

tbd  high  spirit  they  have  manifested.   No  troops  could  corps  of  Gens.  Longstreet  and  Hill,  were  at 

haTedUpIayed  greater  fortitude,  or  better  performed  and  near  Chambersburg,  where  Gen.  Lee  also 
the  arduous  marches  of  the  past  ten  days,    f  heir  wn-  jj^    ji^isions  of  Gons.  Rhodes  and  John- 

dact  in  other  respects  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  _  « ^        r«      m  •    xv      •  •   'i. 

iD  keeping  with  tSeir  chaiicter  as  soldien,  anj  enti-  ^^i^v?^,??^-  Swell's  corps,  were  m  the  vicmity 

ties  them  to  approbation  and  praise.  of  Carlisle  and  Ilarrisburg.     The  division  of 

There  hare,  nowerer,  been  instances  of  forgetful-  Gen.  Early,  of  the  same  corps,  was  at  York, 

ness,  on  the  part  of  some,  that  they  hare  in  keeping  ^^ere  it  was  joined  on  the  27th  by  the  brigade 

JuliL^Slf^u^i?^^^^^^^^^^^  Of  Gen  Gordo'n.  The  cavalry  unde?  Col.  White, 

are  not  leas  obligatory  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  had  advanced  to  the  ousquehanna. 
than  in  our  own.  But  the  extreme  point  of  the  Confederate 

The  Coramanding  General  considers  that  no  greater  advance  had  been  reached.     On  the  28th,  or- 

dismce  conld  be&Il  the  army  and  through  it  our  ^  j      ^  f      ^^^  jj  f  advance  of 

whole  people,  than  the  perpetration  of  the  barbarous  7^      xT    it,  1    Je  n  v     i         /T  A     u 

entries  upon  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  and  the  ^^^-  **W'ell  s  corps  to  fall  back  on  Gettysburg, 

vtnton  destruction  of  priirate  property,  that  ha^e  to  which  point  Gens.  Longstreet  and  Hill  were 

marked  the  course  of  the  enemy  m  onr  own  country,  moving  by  the  Chambersburg  turnpike.     The 

Such  proceedings  not  only  disgrace  the  perpetrators  reason  of  this  was  the  approach  of  the  Army 

and  ul  connected  with  them,  but  are  Bubversive  of  the  ^^  *v      -n  .  r*        -f       i.    i  ->.  j     -. 

discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  destructiTe  O^  }^^  Potomac.     Gen.  Lee  had  made  prepa- 

of  the  ends  of  our  present  movement    It  must  be  ro>  rations  to  march  upon  Harrisburg,  but  on  the 

mombercd  that  we  make  war  only  upon  armed  men,  night  of  the  27th  information  was  received  by 

Md  that  we  cannot  take  vengeance  for  the  wron^  our  ^im  that  the  Federal  army  had  crossed  the  Po- 

^l*f'^IVh"o»h:;rc^'£Ln::Sri2:d%"S:  tom«oandwas.«lvancmgnorthwa,^»dtb 

•trociiies  of  our  enemy,  and  offending  against  Hun  to  *h"0  head  of  the  column  had  reached  bonth  moun- 

vhoo)  vengeance  beloogeth,  without  whoso  favor  and  tain.     As  his  communications  with  the  Poto- 

support  our  efforts  must  all  prore  in  vain.  mac  were  thus  menaced,  he  resolved  to  prevent 

The  Commanding  General  therefore  earnestly  ex-  the -further  progress  of  the  Federal  army  in 

norts  the  troops  to  abstam  with  moat  scrupulous  care  ^i.  a    t      *•        u         ^       *     *•        u»     /•        1  ^^ 

from  unneceasary  or  wanton  injury  to  private  proper-  ^^^t  direction  by  concentrating  his  forces  on 

tj;  and  he  enjoins  upon  all  officers  to  arrest  and  brine  the  east  side  of  the  mountain. 
to  summary  punishment  all  who  shall  in  any  way  ot-         On  the  22d,  the  army  of  Gen.  Ilooker  occu- 

fead  agiinst  the  orders  on  this  snbicct.  pied  the  line  of  the  Potomac  on  the  Virginia 

R.  E.  LEE,  General.  g.^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^..^^j.^  ^p  ^  ^^^  beyond  l^eesburg. 

On  the  2Sfh,  the  Confederate,  force  at  York  At  the  same  time  it  held  all  the  gai>s  of  the 

made  a  demand  on  the  authorities  for  $100,000  Bull  Run  range.    By  Saturday,  the  27th,  they 

in  Vnited  States  Treasury  notes,  200  barrels  of  had  advanced,  and  lay  ot  and  in  the  vicinity  of 

floor,  40,000  pounds  of  fresh  beef,  30,000  bush-  Frederick,  Maryland.     On  that  day,  an  order 

eU  of  com,  1,000  pa'.rs  of  shoes,  socks,  &c.    On  was  issued  by  tbe  War  Department  to  Gen. 

that  day  also,  the  enemy  captured  a  train  of  Hooker,  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  array 

one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  wagons  and  to  M^j.-Gen.  Meade,  who  commanded  the  fifth 
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corps,  and  to  report  himself  at  Baltimore.    On  issued  on  tlio  same  day  bj  Gen.  If  eade.   Tbe 
tlie  next  day,  Gen.  Hooker  issued  the  following  sixth  and  eleventh  corps,  which  were  at  ^id- 
order:  dletown,  in  the  valley  between  the  Catnctin 
niADQCARTKus  Abmt  mt  thb  PoToiiAc,  I  and  thc  Bluc  Rldgc,  were  moved  east  to  Fred- 
T         r      '.      ..V^k"'!!!'       '/rw  •  T'  J  «rick,  and  then  lirectly  up  the  Monocacy  val- 

Jn\rt^'7ir2M63:^^^^^^^       Z'lo^T^i  \y^  -  ^«  --^"^^  o^  e?.  «^^eam,  throupb  Mc 

of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac    It  is  transferred  to  Mai.-  chanicsburg  and  Emmitsbnrg,  toward  Gettvs- 

Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  a  brave  and  accomplished  om-  burg.     The  second  and  fifth  corps  crossed  tLe 

cer,  who  has  nobly  earned  the  confidence  and  esteem  Monocacy  to  the  east,  three  miles  above  Fred- 

i^t?S,XrirfthT^;:4!^K«'1beco'Z';S^  f^^^'^^  moved  northea.t  through  Umcn 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  impaired,  I  part  from  it.  J?^  ^"?^{,^"^?»  ^^'"C'^  *8  °ear  the  State  line. 
yet  not  without  the  deepest  emotion.  The  sorrow  of  The  third  and  twelfth  corps  took  the  Middle- 
parting  with  the  comrades  of  so  many  battles  is  re-  burg  road.  The  sixth  corps  crossed  the  Moiii> 
lieyedV  the  conviction  ^at  the  courage  ^^cy,  east  of  Frederick,  and  moved  to  >Vtst- 

of  this  army  will  never  cease  nor  fail;  that  it  will  yield  ^^ij:.\ tt.^-^    >v   i.      *     i_  au  •  ^        i 

to  my  successor,  as  it  has  to  me,  a  wiUing  and  heartv  Dimster.   These  routes  took  the  army  mto  such 

support.   With  the  earnest  prayer  that  the  triumph  o'f  A  position  that  it  could  cover  Baltimore,  ur 

its  arms  may  bring  successes  worthy  of  it  and  the  na-  cross  the  Susquehanna  below  Harrisburg,  or 

tion,  I  bid  it  f»rewcll.  „^^rr„  „  .  ^  prevent  any  movement  of  the  Confederates 

JOSEPH  HOOKER,  Maj.-Gcn.  ^^^^^^^  Washington.    On  Tuesday  forenoon. 

Tills  order  was  followed  by  the  subjoined  ad-  the  first  and  eleventh  corps  were  at  Emmits- 

dress  from  Gen.  Meade :  .  burg ;  the  second  and  fifth  at  Frizelburg ;  the 

HxADQUAmTzu  Abiit  or  mK  Pot()xac.  {  third  and  twelfth  at  Taney^own,  and  the  sb^tL 

June  28/A,  1863.    \  at  Westminster.    The  Federal  force  at  Harptr's 

Uy  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  Ferry  at  this  time  was  supposed  to  bo  aboi.i 

Ar''.oXrinXvTal  *Uo&°/!?Ac';tS?^  elcventhou^nd.  It w«in<fUctljr represent.^ 

unexpected  and  unsolicited,  I  have  no  promises  or  ^^  ^®^'  ^©a^e  to  bo  destitute  of  provibions,  and 

pledges  to  make.    The  country  looks  to  this  army  to  that  lie  must  immediately  supply  it,  or  order  the 

relieve  it  from  the  devastation  and  disjpraco  of  a  hostile  abandonment  of  the  place.   Accordingl v,  a  fow 

i^n^'°°-    Whatcverfatiguesandsacrifices  we  maybe  hours  after  he  assumed  the  command;  he  cl- 
eaned upon  to  undergo,  let  us  have  m  view  constantly  4.ia^jji  i  jL.' 

the  magnitude  of  thS  interesU  involved,  and  let  each  6^'nted  to  an  order  drawn  up  by  an  oflicer  ol 

man  determine  to  do  his  duty,  leaving  to  an  allcon-  Gen.  Hookers  staff,  directing  Gen.  French  to 

trolling  Providence  the  decision  of  the  contest.    It  is  send  seven  thousand  men   of  the  garrisC'n  to 

with  just  diffidence  that  I  relieve,  in  the  command  of  Frederick,  and  with  the  remainder,  estimated  at 

namrm.fi''evrH"^^^^^^^^^  ^^ur  thousand,  to  rcmovc  and  escort  the  pub- 

name  must  ever  appear  conspicuous  in  tne  nistory  of  «.  .      .'    ««v    ,  .      .  rr>v  •  i 

Its  achievements ;  but  I  rely  upon  the  hearty  support  1*0  property  to  n  Mhington.     This  order  wai 

of  my  companions  in  arms  to  assist  me  in  the  dis-  unknown  in   Washington   till  too   late  to  be 

charge  of  the  duties  of  the  important  trust  which  has  countermanded.    It  was  not  entirelv  executed 

^^°n'?nD^J'Ji"'SirAni7  \f  -  n      n  a-  "^^^^  ^cn.  Mcado  Ordered  the  reoccupation  of 

GEORGE  G.  MEADE,  Maj.-Gen.  Commanding.  .i    .  .joint 

This  change  was  so  entirely  unexpected,  both  At  this  time,  Gen.  Lee's  forces  had  witli- 
by  the  public  generally  and  the  army,  that  drawn  from  York  and  Carlisle,  and  from  Cham- 
nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  which  it  oc-  hersburg,  and  were  concentrating  on  Gcttvs- 
casioned.  The  reasons  for  the  change  have  not  burg.  The  corps  of  Gens.  Longstreet  and  Hill, 
yet  been  made  known,  except  that  Gen.  Hooker  forming  the  main  armv,  were  moving  eastward, 
was  relieved  at  his  own  request.  The  impres-  while  Gen.  Meade  was  moving  northward, 
sion  upon  the  army  was  thus  described :  This  movement  would  bring  Gen.  Lee  on  the 

The  report  of  the  change  soon  extended  to  the  scv-  flank  of  Gen.  Meade's  armv.    On  Tuesday  mom- 

cral  corjjs,  and  their  cmnmanders  hastened  to  bid  fare-  ing  Qq^^  Meade  changed'the  lino  of  march  of 

well  to  the  General.    By  three  o  clock  a  large  number  „ii   v-     ^^«^„     «^««,,*  ^k^    «««*.    ^^a     i^^^«»i. 

of  officers  had  assembled,  and  soon  after  cfn.  Hooker  ^^^  ^^\  <^;?rP^   except  the   first   and  eleventh, 

appeared  in  the  avenue  before  his  tent    Some  time  toward   Gettysburg.     The   first    and   eleventh 

was  spent  in  social  intercourse,  and  to  the  last  all  for-  were  then  mo\ing  in  that  direction.     At  the 

malities  were  dispensed  with.  The  parting  was  painful  gftmo  time,   Gen.   Meade  issued  the   following 

to  every  one,  particularly  to  those  who  had  become  en-  n<l*lrAaa  fn  liia  nrmv  • 

deared  to  the  General  bv  old  associations.  Gen.  Hooker  »^<^ress  to  nis  army . 

was  deeply  grieved,    flc  had  been  identified  with,  the  n«ADQrABT.as  Aiuit  of  the  Potomac,  I 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  said,  since  its  organization,  j^ne  80/A  lS6d.    s 

and  fiad  hoped  to  continue  with  it  to  the  end.    It  was        «.  ^  r«««,«,-«^j««  n«««..„i  *»^.,».*.  •!,-♦  ^^Z.Jr.,.~  t^ 

the  best  army  of  the  country,  worthy  of  the  confidence  ,.  ^hc  Commanding  Genera  requests  ihatpwviou>^^^ 

rvf  ♦!.«  «-i:««   -«j  ««..M  »^'i  A>;i  «f  -..«««»-  s«  «k«  «.»  the  engagement  soon  expected  with  the  encmv.  corps 
of  the  nation  and  could  not  fail  of  success  in  the  ap-       ^  all  otLr  commanding  officers  address  theif  tnvork 

proachins  stniesrle.    He  spoke  of  bis  successor  as  a  •»"****•'  z^"*^*  v«mu»»iiuiiig  wiuvv.i»  •»«mi«o  hu<;«i  •*     i 

«!«*;«..-  o«i^:««««^  .,™^u  «»»:»«  uiJ^  *i.«:«  ^rT  explaining  to  them  the  immense  issues  involved  m  tU 

glorious  solGier,  and  urged  all  to  give  nim  Uieir  earn*  ^t  ^  ^  ^^  ^wu^  ^- „  :-  .» ^« .  -^:i      »rK^  — k.vU 

est  sunnort^  struggle.    The  enemy  is  now  on  our  soil.     The  wboie 

n^^  ^r«o^«  «...  ♦«*«ii.r  ....^*:.«4  k^  ♦!»«  »*^«..  ««  country  looks  anxionsly  to  this  army  to'deliver  it  fn'm 

pofnting^l^Trn'^crmln^^^^^^^^^^  ^^t^t^J^Z"^^ 

hn'k'  ^^^z^^L^i^^^^  ^irpVideit;7arotrccJ"i 

tJ^  i,?;n^lntLP^r  51!^^^  "oldi^"-  of  the  anny.    Homes,  firesides,  and  domestic 

w;tS^?iLi?„H-.n-     ^^^'^^^'^^^^^^^  *°  «*«°^  ^^^*^  altars  are  involved.^  The  arm^  has  fought  well  hcrot..- 

heartiest  cooperation.  ^^^^     j^  .^  j,^,j^^^^  ^j^^^  .^  ^ j^j  ^^^^^  „f^^  desperatt  Ir 

An  order  for  the  movement  of  the  army  was  and  bravely  than  ever,  if  it  is  addressed  io  fitting  tcriz'^. 
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Gettrsbnrg,  whither  both  armiM  were  mov- 
\as.  wag  not  only  the  Capitol  of  the  coant;  in 
which  it  19  located,  but  a  central  point  to  which 
raaoT  roads  converged.  Tho  road  from  West- 
minster, by  which  the  sisth  corps  was  advancing, 
conies  in  on  the  sontheast;  that  from  Tan ey- 
Wffn,  by  which  the  third  and  twelfth  were  ad- 
TflTicinjr,  comes  in  on  the  south,  *hich  was  the 
rnule  nlso  of  the  second  and  fifth ;  that  from 
Emmitsborg,  by  which  the  first  and  eleventh 
corps  were  ailvancing,  comes  in  on  the  south- 
west ;  that  from  Chambersbnri?,  by  which  the 
(■(infederate  corpa  of  Gens.  Longstreet  and 
IliJl  vere  advancing,  comes  in  on  the  north- 
ve^;  and  those  from  Harrisbiirg  and  Yorii,  bj 
which  the  corps  of  Gen,  Ewell  was  advancing, 
come  in  on  the  northeast. 

On  WMnesda.T  morning,  Sfa.i.-Gen.  Reynolds, 
n  command  of  the  first  corps,  advanced  on  the 
Emmitsburg  road  from  Marsh  creek  to  Get- 
'y-burp,  where  he  arrived  about  ten  o'clock, 
Md  marched  directly  through  the  town.  A 
1-idj  of  the  encmv.  being  the  advance  of  Gen, 
Heth's  division  of  Gen.  Hill's  corps,  was  dis- 
■orered  to  be  posted  on  the  road  that  came  in 
fr.im  Chamhersbnrg  on  the  northwest.  They 
"ere  driven  bacV  by  Gen.  Biiford's  cavalry. 
The  division,  coming  np,  drove  back  the  caval- 


ry. At  this  time  the  first  corps  appeared.  Tho 
first  division,  under  Gen.  Wadsworth,  was  in 
the  advance.  The  division  of  Gen.  Doubleday 
followed  and  formed  on  the  lelt,  and  that  of 
Gen.  Robinson  on  the  right,  Tlie  position  occn- 
pied  was  a  ridge  northwest  of  the  town,  wbicit 
sloped  to  the  west,  into  a  little  open  valley  of 
ploughed  fields  and  meadows.  Beyond  the 
valicy  is  a  ridge  of  higher  land  thickly  wooded. 
The  valley  rons  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
Across  this  valley  the  line  of  Gen,  Reynolds 
advanced  somewhat  hastily,  almost  before  it 
was  well  formed,  and  soon  encountered  a 
heavy  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  by  which 
it  was  driven,  but  fell  back  in  good  order.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  enemy  caused  them  to  press 
the  right  centre  too  rashly,  and,  by  a  movement 
of  the  left  centre  upon  the  fiank  of  the  foe,  a 
largo  number  were  taken  prisoners.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  was  broken  soon  after,  and 
Gen,Reynold8  prepared  to  go  forward.  His  line 
advanced  as  before,  and  drove  tho  enemy  from 
the  valley  and  over  the  ridge  at  the  farther 
side,  with  a  heavy  loss  by  the  severe  fire  of 
the  foe.  His  line  of  skirmishers  was  now 
thrown  out  some  distance  from  the  hill,  and 
Gen.  Reynolds,  upon  going  out  to  it  to  recon- 
noitre, was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy. 

The  eleventh  corps  now  arrived,  and  Gen. 
Howard  assumed  the  command  of  tlie  whole 
field,  while  Gen,  Sehuri  took  command  of  the 
eleventh  corps.  Gen.  Doubleday  now  com- 
manded the  first  corps. 
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It  being  reported  that  the  enemj  were  now  arrived  and  examined  the  position.    He  then 
massing  a  force  north  of  the  town  to  attack  the  posted  the  Eeveral  corps  in  the  following  order: 
rear  of  the  first  corps,  the  first  and  third  divis-  the  twelfth,  under  Gen.  Slocam,  on  the  right; 
ions  of  the  eleventh  corps  were  ordered  across  the  eleventh,  Gen.  Howard,  next;  the  firsts 
the  rear  of  the  first  corps  to  take  np  a  position  Gen.  Doubledaj,  the  second,  Gen.  H&cock. 
on  the  right,  and  Gen.  bteinwehr  was  station-  the  third,  Gen.  Sickles,  in  the  centre ;  the  fifth, 
ed  as  a  reserve  on  Cemetery  Hill,  immediately  Gen.  Sykes,  arrived  the  next  morning,  and  was 
soath  of  the  town.    This  force  of  the  enemy  placed  on  the  extreme  left.    The  line  stretch- 
was  the  advance  of  Gens.  Rhodes  and  Early *b  ed  in  a  semicircle,  having  its  convex  centre 
divisions  falling  back  from  the  Busqnehanna.  toward  Gettysburg,  with  the  extreme  toward 
At  this  time,  about  half  past  two  p.  v.,  the  the  southwest  and  south.     The  heights  on 
enemy  advanced  in  force  against  the  first  corps,  which  the  troops  were  posted  sloped  gently 
which  slowly  fell  back  to  its  original  position,  down  from  their  front, 
northwest  of  the  town.    Here  it  was  some-  On  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Anderson's 
what  reinforced  and  prepared  to  npake  a  stand,  division  of  Gen.  Hill^s  corps,  and  Gen.  He- 
The  force  of  the  enemy  advanced  across  the  Laws^s  division  of  Gen.  Longstreet^s  corps  ar- 
open  space  in  line  of  battle,  while  their  batte-  rived  late  in  the  evening  within  a  mile  or  two 
ries  shelled  the  position  of  the  first  corps  to  of  the  town,  and  bivouacked  for  the  nipiLt. 
cover  the  advance.    At  short  range  it  met  a  Early  on  the  next  morning.  Gen.  Hood's  diri^ 
fire  so  sharp  and  well  served  ea  to  cause  it  to  ion  of  Longstreet^s  corps  arrived,  and  their  lice 
reel  and  fall  back.    The  line  was  again  formed  of  battle  was  soon  after  formed, 
and  reinforced,  and  once  more  advanced,  but  The  key  of  Gen.  Meade^s  position  was  Cen.- 
with  no  better  success.    By  this  time  the  divis-  etery  Hill,  a  little  distance  south  of  tlie  town. 
ions  of  Rhodes  and  Early  had  come  up  from  and  vn  the  northern  slope  of  which  the  town 
the  east,  and  Pender^s  division  of  Gen.  HilFs  itself  is  situated.    It  was  so  called  because  the 
moved  up  on  the  right  to  the  support  of  Gen.  burial  place  of  the  town  was  there.    Its  suu- 
Ileth.    Another  charge  was  now  made  by  the  mit  was  east  of  the  road  which  runs  south  to 
whole  force  of  the  enemy.    Their  superior  Taneytown.    The  ridge  passed  to  tlie  west  of 
numbers  enabled  them  to  threaten  both  fianks  this  road  and  ran  souUi  along  its  west  side,  and 
of  the  Union  force.    The  main  efibrt  was  di-  was  occupied  by  the  second,  third,  fiflh,  and 
rected  against  the  left,  and,  notwithstanding  a  sixth  corps  respectively,  in  line  of  battle.   On 
brave  resistance,  such  advantages  were  gained  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  to  the  east  and 
that  the  first  corps  was  ordered  back  to  the  southeast  was  a  part  of  the  eleventh  and  the 
town.    By  this  movement  the  lefb   of  the  twelfth  corps.  Onthispartof  the  line  the  ridge 
eleventh  was  uncovered,  and  a  heavy  advance  was  rocky  and  thickly  wooded,  and  some  de- 
completely  on  its  right  fiank  compelled  it  to  fences  were  thrown  up  on  Thursday  morning 
retire.    The  enemy  advanced  and  took  posses-  by  Gens.  Genry  and  Williams.    The  ridge  from 
sion  of  the  town,  while  the  two  corps  fell  back  Cemetery  Hill  directly  south  was  open  -aod 
and  occupied  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  south  clear,  and  the  troops  diere  faced  to  the  west, 
of  the  town,  held  by  Gen.  Stein wehr.  The  left  flank  of  Gen.  Meade  rested  upon  a 

Gen.  Lee  says :  *^  The  attack  was  not  pressed  sharp,  rugged,  and  almost  perpendicular  peai 

that  afternoon,  the  enemy's  force  being  un-  covered  with  original  forest  growth.    At  \U 

known,  and  it  being  considered  advisable  to  foot  of  the  ridge  on  the  west  was  a  nanow 

await  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  our  troops.    It  valley  between  one  and  two  miles  in  width,  on 

had  not  been  intended  to  fight  a  general  battle  the  western  side  of  which  is  another  ridi^^ 

at  such  a  distance  from  our  base,  unless  at-  somewhat  lower  and  running  nearly  paralltl 

tacked  by  the  enemy ;  but  finding  ourselves  un-  and  mostly  covered  with  heavy  timber.    T^ 

expectedly  confronted  by  the  Federal  army,  it  line  of  battle  of  the  enemy  was  formed  on  the 

became  a   matter  of  difficulty  to  withdraw  slope  of  this  ridge,  with  Gen.  EwelPs  corps  on 

through  the  mountains  with  our  large  trains,  the  left.    Beginning  at  the  town.  Gen.  Enrly  s 

At  the  same  time  the  country  was  unfavorable  division  was  at  the  extreme  right,  then  Gen. 

for  collecting  supplies  while  in  the  presence  of  Rhodes^s ;  on  the  right  of  his  division  was  the 

the  enemy's  main  body,  as  he  was  enabled  to  left  of  Gen.  Hill's  corps,  conmiencing  with 

restrain  our  foraging  parties  by  occupying  the  Gen.  Heth's  division,  then  Gens.  Pender  and 

passes  of  the  mountains  with  regular  and  local  Anderson^s  divisions.     On  the  right  of  Gen. 

troops.    A  battle  thus  became,  in  a  measure,  Anderson's    division  was  the  left  of  Gen. 

unavoidable.    Encouraged  by  the  successful  is-  Longstreet^s   corps.  Gen.  McLaws^   division 

sue  of  the  engagement  of  the  first  day,  and  in  being   next  to  Gen.    Anderson^s,  and  Gen. 

view  of  the  vcduable  results  that  would  ensue  Hood^s  on  the  extreme  right  of  their  line 

from  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Meade,  it  and  opposite  the  extreme  left  of  Gen.  Me&de. 

was  thought  advisable  to  renew  the  attack."  Keither  the  division  of  Gen.  EwelFs  corps  nor 

At  dusk  the  third  and  twelfth  corps  arrived  that  of  Gen.  Pickett  of  Longstreet^s  corps  had 

and  took  positions,  the  former  on  the  ridge  ex-  at  this  time  arrived.    Gen.  Pickett  had  been 

tending  south  and  to  the  left  of  Cemetery  Hill,  left  at  Chambersburg  to  protect  the  Confed- 

and  the  latter  on  the  same  ridge  as  it  curved  to  erate  rear  and  escort  tlieir  reserve  tnun.  Gen. 

the  right  of  the  hill.    At  11  p.  m.,  Gen.  Meade  Johnson  had  been  operating  tiear  Harrisburg. 
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On  the  ridge  occapied  bj  Gen.  Meade,  a  hun- 
dred guns  were  in  position  facing  the  enemy. 
Tlie  reserve  artillery  was  in  the  rear,  about  equi- 
dutant  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  line.  The 
Union  cavalry  was  east  of  the  creek  on  the  road 
to  Baltimore.  The  artillery  of  the  enemy  in 
position  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns. 
Daring  Thursday  forenoon  some  skirmishing 
took  place,  but  no  movement  of  importance  was 
made.  On  the  Confederate  side,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  Gen.  I.ee  issued  orders  for 
the  commanders  to  prepare  for  a  general  attack 
upon  the  Federal  centre  and  left.  The  move- 
ment was  to  be  commenced  by  G«n.  Longstreet 
and  followed  up  on  his  left  in  quick  succession 
by  the  respective  divisions  of  Gen.  Hill's  corps. 
The  movements  in  consequence  of  these  orders 
were  in  progress  when  sharpshooters  were  sent 
OQt  by  Gen.  Sickles,  being  one  regiment,  under 
command  of  Col.  Berdan.  They  advanced  in  the 
woodf)  about  a  mile  beyond  the  Emmitsburg 
turnpike,  reconnoitering,  and  reported  that  the 
enemy  were  moving  large  masses  to  turn  the 
Union  left.  On  this  report  Gen.  Sickles  moved 
Qp  to  a  ridge  in  front,  which  he  deemed  a  more 
commanding  position  to  repel  the  attack.  On 
this  ridge,  which  he  considered  as  commanding 
to  a  great  extent  the  position  he  previously  oc- 
cupied, he  formed  hb  line.  His  right  rested  in 
tile  peach  orchard,  which  is  in  the  angle  form- 
ed by  the  Emmitsburg  road  and  a  cross  road 
running  about '  southeast  and  connecting  the 


Emmitsburg  road  with  the  road  to  Taneytown. 
The  rest  of  the  line  extended  in  a  southerly 
direction,  with  the  left  resting  on  the  Round 
Top  Hill.  He  had  hardly  got  into  position 
when  the  enemy  made  their  anticipated  at- 
tack. After  resisting  it  about  two  hours, 
and  the  fifth  corps,  failing  to  come  to  his  sup- 
port as  promptly  as  was  expected,  he  fell 
back  to  his  original  position  upon  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  where  a  most  desperate  assault 
was  made  by  the  troops  of  Gen.  Longstreet. 
The  line  was  strengthened  by  Gen.  Meade,  by 
ordering  up  the  fifth  corps  to  the  position 
it  afterward  occupied  on  the  left  of  the  third. 
Two  divisions  were  also  sent  from  the  twelfth 
corps,  as  no  attack  was  threatened  on  the 
right.  This  formidable  opposition  and  the 
precipitate  and  rugged  character  of  the  slope 
effectually  repulsed  all  the  efibrts  ^of  Gen. 
Longstreet,  with  great  loss,  however,  on  both 
sides.  According  ti^  the  order  of  Gen.  Lee,  the 
advance  was  to  commence  from  the  ri^ht  and 
be  taken  up  along  the  whole  line.  With  the 
advance  of  Gen.  Longstreet  a  part  of  the  divis- 
ion of  Gen.  Anderson  moved  upon  the  centre 
of  Gen.  Meade.  As  Gen.  Sickles  fell  back,  the 
second  corps,  under  Gen.  Hancock,  came  to  his 
aid  on  his  right,  assisted  by  a  portion  of  the 
first  corps.  These  troops  encountered  a  part  of 
McLaws's  and  Anderson's  divisions.  The  battle 
grew  fearful.  The  enemy  pressed  forward  un- 
restrained.   Gen.  Sickles  was  wounded  in  th^ 
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leg,  and  the  command  of  his  corps  dcvolyed  on  under  Gen.  Slocnm,  to  drive  Gen.  Swell  farther 
M^.-Gen.  Bimey.  Gen.  Hancock  was  wounded  back.    This  attack  met  with  a  prompt  response 
in  the  thigh,  and  Gen.  Gibbons  in  the  shoulder,  from  Gen.  £we]].    The  fiercest  assaults  were 
The  first  and  second  wavered.    The  enemy  made  upon  the  positions  of  Gens.  Geary  and 
pressed  up  to  the  very  guns  of  the  batteries,  Berry,  which  fell  back  a  short  distnnce  until 
which  were  exposed  to  capture.    The  sixth  supported  by  Gen.  Sykes^s  division  of  the  fifth 
corps,  under  Gen.  Sedgwick,  although  weary  corps   and  Gen.  Humphrey's   of  the  third. 
with  a  march  that  day,  hurried  with  shouts  The  struggle  was  now  evenly  contested  for 
to  the  support,  and  the  enemy  staggered  and  some  time,  when  a  further  reenforcement  ar- 
drifted  slowly  back.    A  strong  force  was  now  rived  and  took  such  a  position  as  to  enfilade 
pushed  on  their  loft  flank,  which  pressed  well  the  enemy,  causing  his  force  to  retire,  and  at 
to  their  rear  along  the  Emmitsbnrg  road,  and  11  oVlock  a.  h.  a  general  quiet  prevailed, 
the  Confederates  retired.    At  this  time  Gen.        The  movements  of  the  enemy  thus  far  hd 
Ewell  got  his  forces  forward  and  made  a  des-  been  made  rather  to  cover  up  his  designs  than 
perate  dash  on  the  twelfth  corps,  under  Gen.  as  serious  efforts  against  Gen.  Meade.    TLe  • 
Slocum,  on  the  extreme  right,  which  had  been  battle  of  the  previous  day  had  demonstrated 
weakened  to  support  the  centre  and  left.    For  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  turned  on  the 
fifteen  minutes  the  attack  was  furious,  but  the  occupation  of  Cemetery  Hill.    To  get  posses- 
sixth  corps  oame  to  its  support  followed  by  the  sion  of  this  spot  was  therefore  the  object  of  the 
first  corps,  and  the  struggle  continued  with  enemy.      Early  in  the  morning^  preparations 
some  advantages  to  the  enemy  until  9  o'clock,  had  been  made  by  Gen.  Lee  for  a  general  at- 
when  he  retired,  having  lost  the  day  in  every  tack  upon  Gen.  Meade's  whole  line,  while  a 
quarter.     It  was  stated  that  the  divisions  of  large  force  was  concentrated  against  his  c^n- 
Gens.  Pender  and  Heth,  of  Gen.  Hill's  corps,  tre  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  ground  it 
remained  inactive.  occupied.    Gen.  Long&trcet  massed  fifly-llTe 

Gen.  Lee  thus  reports  the  operations  of  the  guns  of  long  range  upon  the  crest  of  a  slight 

day :  eminence,  just  in  front  of  the  extreme  right  of 

In  front  of  Gen.  Longstrcct,  the  enemy  held  a  posi-  Gen.  Hill's  corps,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 

tion  from  which,  if  be  could  be  driven,  it  was  thought  heights  upon  which  thev  were  to  open  fire. 

that  our  army  could  be  uaed  to  advantage  in  assailing  ^^  ^h^  ^j^  time,  Gen.  Hill  massed  some  sixty 

the  more  elevated  ffround  bevona,  and  thus  enable  us  __^^  „1a««  ♦u^  um   «tni  ^a«.fT.r.»  ♦«.  ux^  Uft  -n^l 

to  reach  the  crest  of  the  ridge.    That  officer  was  di-  P°°8  along  the  hill,  still  farther  to  his  left  and 

rccted  to  endeavor  to  carry  this  position,  while  Gen.  m  front  of  the  same  heights.     Tlie  position  Gt 

Ewell  attacked  directly  the  nigh  ground  on  the  enemy's  these  guns  was  near  the  Bonaughton  rocd,  near 

right,  which  had  already  been  partially  fortified.  (Jen.  the  York  road,  near  the  Ilarri^burg  road,  ani 
nni  was  mstructed  to  threaten  the  centre  of  the  Fed-       j         ^j^     Seminary  ridge  to  a  point  bevond 

eral  hne,  m  order  to  prevent  reC-nforoements  bemg  sent  ?»     '^,  A^  *-'^^r**'^J    ^'n  A       \     'wn 

to  either  wing,  and  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  Round  Top.     The  artillery  on  Cemeterv  llill 

that  might  present  itself  to  attack.  was  thus  snbject  to  more  than  a  half  circle  of 

After  a  severe  struggle,  Lon^strect  succeeded  in  get-  cro$:s  fires.  At  1  o'clock  the  signal  gun  was  fired. 

ting  possession  of  and  holding  the  desired  ground,  ^n^i  the  cannonading  commenced.     The  fire  cf 

Lwell  also  earned  some  of  the  strong  positions  which  .,  ^  «««««„  „,««  ♦!,„«  ^^w^^^^*^^*^a  ««  ♦i.^  «nc; 

he  assailed,  and  the  result  was  such  as*  to  lead  to  the  the  enemy  was  thus  concentrated  on  the  pcsi- 

belief  that  he  would  ultimately  be  able  to  dislodge  the  tion  held  by  the  eleventh  and  second  corps,  it 

enemy.    The  battle  ceased  at  dark.  drew  a  most  terrific  response  from  the  Tederal 

During  the  night,  Gen.  Meade  sent  the  fol-  batteries.    It  is  thus  described  by  a  spectator 

lowing  despatch  to  Washington :  in  the  Union  army : 

The  enemy  attacked  me  about  four  p.  m.  this  day,        *'  The  storm  broke  upon  us  so  suddenly  tJat 

and,  after  one  of  the  severest  contests  of  the  war,  he  soldiers  and  officers — who  leaped,  as  it  bejiau, 

was  repulsed  at  all  points.    We  have  suffered  con-  from  their  tents,  or  from  lazy  siestas  on  the 

aiderably  in  killed  and  wounded.    Among  the  forrner  grass— were  stricken  in  their  rising  with  mor- 

areBng.-Gcns.  Paul  and  Zook,and  among  the  wounded,  ri  .  i    -^^a  ax^a  «^.»^  «,ui«  ^:  J»..«  K^fTi-aAn 

Gens,  tickles,  Bariow,  Graham,  and  Warren  slightly!  ^al  Grounds,  and  died,  some  With  cigars  bet^eea 

Wc  have  taken  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  their  teeth,  some  with  pieces  of  food  m  their 

On  the  next  morning,  the  following  further  fingers,  and  one  at  least-a  pale  young  Ger- 

despatch  was  sent :  man,  from^  Pennsylvania-witli  a  miniature  of 

The  action  commenced  again  at  eariy  daylight  upon  ^is  sister  in  his  hands.     Horses  fell,  shrieking 

various  ports  of  the  line.    The  enemy  tb'ns  far  have  ftich  awful  cries  as  Cooper  told  of,  and  writh- 

made  no  impression  upon  my  sbaition.    All  accounts  ing  themselves  about  in  hopeless  agony.    The 

agree  in  placing  the  whole  (rebel)  army  here.    Pris-  boards  of  fences,  scattered  by  explosion,  flew 

onera  report   Longstrcefs  and   A.  P.  Hill's  forces  j     gpUnters  through  the  air.     The  earth,  torn 
much  injured  yesterday,  and  many  general   officers  f       ,      ,       iv    j  j    au^  ^^^«  ^e  i^^.^^in^ 

killed.    6cn.  BirksdaleV  (of  Mississippi)  dead  body  «P  !»  clouds,  blinded  the  eyes  of  hurrjmg 

is  within  our  lines.     We  have  thus  far  about  six-  men ;  and  through  the  branches  of  the  tra):« 

teen  hundred  prisoners.  and  among  the  gravestones  of  the  cemetery  a 

The  action  thus  commenced  was  chiefly  an  shower  of  destruction  crashed  ceaselessly.   A?, 

artillery  fire  directed  upon  the  line  of  Gen.  with  hundreds  of  others,  I  groped  through  this 

Meade,  which  slackened  after  a  few  hours.    On  tempest  of  death  for  the  shelter  of  the  bluff, 

the  right  of  Gen.  Meade,  the  contest  was  close  an  old  man,  a  private  in  a  company  belonging 

and  more  severe.    It  commenced  at  daylight,  to  the  24th  Michigan,  was  struck,  scarcely  ten 

by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  twelfth  corps,  feet  away,  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  tore  through 
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hiin,  extorting  snch  a  low,  intense  crj  of  mor-  not  falter.  Th^j  charge  over  the  pits.  Gen. 
til  pain  as  I  praj  God  I  ma^  never  again  hear.  Gibbon  orders  his  men  to  fall  back  to  the  rear 
The  iiill,  which  seemed  alone  devoted  to  this  of  the  batteries.  It  is  done  without  confusion, 
rain  of  death,  was  clear  in  nearly  all  its  nnshel-  to  allow  the  artillery  to  use  grape.  Still  on 
tered  places  within  five  minutes  after  the  fire  they  presfi,  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns. 
began."  Meanwhile,  the  hot  fire  has  thrown  the  divis- 
A  spectator  in  the  Confederate  army  has  ion  of  Gen.  Pettigrew  into  the  utmost  confu- 
thus  described  this  artillery  contest :  **  1  have  sion.  Their  line  is  broken ;  they  are  scattered 
never  yet  heard  such  tremendous  artillery  fir-  over  the  plain,  and  flying  panic  stricken  to  the 
i:ig.  The  enemy  must  have  had  over  one  nun-  rear.  Gen.  Pettigrew  was  wounded,  but  still 
dred  guns,  which,  in  addition  to  our  one  hun-  retained  command,  and  vainly  strove  to  rally 
drtMl  and  fifteen,  made  the  air  hideous  with  his  men.  The  moving  mass  rushes  to  the  rear, 
most  discordant  noise.  The  very  earth'  shook  and  Gen.  Pickett  was  left  to  contend  alone. 
beneath  our  feet,  and  the  hiUs  and  rocks  Strong  flanking  bodies  were  moved  round  to 
seemed  to  reel  like  a  drunken  man.  For  one  gain  his  rear.  .His  officers  were  falling  on 
hoar  and  a  half  this  most  terrific  fire  was  con-  every  side,  and  he  gave  the  order  to  fall  back. 
tinned,  during  which  time  the  shrieking  of  In  doing  this  they  were  pressed  with  great 
shell,  the  crash  of  fallen  timbers,  the  fragments  vigor,  and  a  large  number  were  made  prison- 
of  rocks  flying  through  the  air,  shattered  from  ers.  Their  retreat  was  finaDy  covered  by  a 
the  cliffs  by  solid  shot,  the  heavy  mutterings  brigade  under  Gen.  Wright,  which  was  moved 
from  the  valley  between  the  opposing  armies,  forward  by  Gen.  Lee  for  that  purpose.  "While 
the  splash  of  bursting  shrapnel,  and  the  fierce  this  assault  was  made,  the  extreme  right  and 
neighing  of  wounded  artillery  horses,  made  a  left  were  threatened  by  Gens.  Ewell  and  Long- 
picture  terribly  grand  and  sublime^  but  which  street.  Nothing  further  transpired  during  the 
my  pen  utterly  fails  to  describe.      After  the  evening  and  night. 

firing  had  continued  for  little  more  than  an  The  following  despatch  was,  soon  after  the 

honr,  the  enemy ^s  guns  began  to  slacken,  and  conflict,  sent  by  Gen.  Meade  to  Gen.  Halleck : 

finally  all  were  sUenced  save  some  six  or  eight,  n«ADQUAnTKBs  Abjit  of  thr  Potomac,  ; 

•which  were  m  a  clump  of  woods  a  little  to  the  Keak  0£rrY6Bnao,  July  sj— 8.3o  p.  u.    s 

left  of  the  stone  fence."     After  the  firing  had  To  Major- General  HaUeek,  GeneralAn-Chiff: 

continued  about  three  hours,  Gen.  Howard,  of  Tho  enemy  opened  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  'from  about 

the  second  corps,  slackened  his  fire  to  allow  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns.    They  concentrated  upon 

1, ;.«.,««  *^  -..^.^1.  :*«,«.« -.,..w.^««^  v,-4.i>«^«^^«.  niy  left  centre,  contmumz  without  intermission  for 

his  guns  to  cool :  it  WM  supposed  by  the  enemy  ^^out  three  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 

that  they  were  silenced,  and  that  the  tmie  had  assaulted  my  left  centre  twico^  being,  upon  both  occa- 

now  come  to  make  an  irresistible  attack.    Their  sions,  handsomely  repulsed  with  severe  loss  to  them, 

>tormin<r  party  was  now  moved  up.     The  divis-  leaving  in  our  hands  nearly  three  thousand  prisoners. 

ion  of  Gen.  Pickett^  which  had  arrived  since  the  ^^^U^t^^^^  ^^{^.t^'^'^.^y 

previous  day,  lea  the  advance,  supported  on  the  left  niany  dead  upoo  the  field,  and  a  largo  number  of 

right  by  Gen.  Wilcox's  brigade  of  Gen.  Ander-  wounded  in  our  hands.    The  loss  upon  our  side  has 

S0V3  division,  and  on  the  left  by  Gen.  Heth's  been  considerable.   Maj.-Gen.  Hancock  and  13rig.-Gen. 

division,  commanded  by  Gon.  Pettigrew.    Tho  ^^^^°°  7»f ''®  wounded.                    ,v^v«*-.«-  u-^ 
♦-^^         r   i^          -D*  1  >.*i.i       T  •  •  Jr     J            1  After  the  repelUns  of  tho  assault,  indications  lead- 
troops  of   Gen.    Pickett  s    division   advanced  ing  to  the  belieT  that  the  enemy  might  bo  withdraw- 
in  splendid  order.     On  his  left,  the  command  ing,  an  armed  reconnoissance  was  pushed  forward 
of  Gen.  Pettigrew  emerged  from  the  woods,  from  the  left,  and  the  enemy  found  to  oe  in  force.    At 
and  swept  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  tho  **»S,P"??°^  v ""i  ^^^ "  9"'®v'      v                 ^   n  ^ 
voJIey  beneath    and  some  two"  or  three  hun-  „Ji^'„fS:J°;''r^;lTn!y%^VgfSa'f^ 
crea  yards  m  the  rear  01  Uen.  I'lckett,     As  it  w  attacking  him  with  great  success,  notwithstanding 
cnt^jred  the   conflict,  the  line  wavered,  being  thev  encountered  superior  numbers,  both  of  cavalry 

raw  soldiers,  and  wanting  the  firmness  of  nerve  »na  *^^*i!!®*7- ,,  ^^°  *^*'°*J^  *^.l!!?^^^^^Pir^4vr, . ,.« 

.  nnd  .tea-Jiness  of  troad  of  the  advance.    As  (S'^-od)           m„jJ;^««E^O^»'^ADE. 

uie  advance  came  under  the  fire  of  the  first  ■'                ,                ° 

arid  second  corps,  the  enemy  ceased  firing  from  Gn  the  nest  day.  Gen.  Mcado  issued  the  fbl- 

their  batteries.     Their  ammunition  was  ex-  lowing  address  to  his  army : 

hausted      The  ad vanoe  of  Gen.  Pickett,  com-  ^^^^^  Order  Ko,  63. 

posed  chiefly  of  Virgmians    pressed  forward.  nEADQCARTKns  Abmt  of  th.  Potomac,  p 

A  terrible  fire  or  grape,  shell,  and   canister  Nkae  Gettysburo,  July  Ath.    \ 

from  furty  guns  is  opened  upon  them.     They  The  Commanding  General,  in  beholf  of  the  country, 

braver   not,    but  cross  the  Emmitsburg  road,  thanks  the  Army  of  tho  Potomac  for  the  glorious  ro- 

and  approach   the  masses  of  infantry.      Gen.  ?"It  of  the  recent  operations      Our  enemy,  superior 

r:i  Vr..;    ;«  ^^^^^-^a  «^«r  ^^  *t.«  a^^^C.^  ^^^^«  m  numbers  and  flushed  with  the  pride  of  a  successful 

C.if>bon,  m  command  now  of  the  second  corps,  invasion,  attempted  to  overcome  or  destroy  this  army. 

i^alks    composedly  along   the   ranks,  saying :  Utterlv  baffled  and  defeated,  ho  has  now  withdrawn 

"Hold  your  fire,  boys — they  are    not    near  from  the  contest. 

inorit'h  yet."     They  come  still  nearer—then,  The  privations  and  fatigues  the  army  hos  endured, 

with  bavonets  at  the  charge,  sweep  up  to  the  "".^  t?«  ^^7»*'  ^7"}Ke  and  gallantry  it  has  displayed, 

•a      ."  -       .   ,.         -  «     ^^1!       r  '■     Ki:  will  be  matters  of  history  to  be  ever  remembered. 

rme  pits.      A  Ime  of  lire  flashes  from  the  sec-  Our  task  is  not  yet  accomplished,  and  theCommand- 

o:<d  corps,  and  hundreds  go  down,  but  they  do  ing  General  looks  to  the  army  for  greater  efiforts,  to 
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drive  from  our  boU  eyeiy  Testige  of  the  presence  of  superintend  ihe  entire  movement  Gen.  Smith 

'^'UU  nght  and  proper  that  we  should,  on  suitable  '^'^\^'^  .troops  shoeless  and  living  upou  the 

occasionsTretum  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  Almightv  country,  jomed  the  Armj  of  the  Pot(.mac;  and 

Disposer  of  evenU  that,  in  the  goodness  of  His  provi-  Gen.  Danft  pushed  forward,  and  had  reached 

dence,  He  has  thought  fit  to  give  victory  to  the  cause  Greencostle  when  Gen.  Lee  crossed  the  Poto- 

of  the  just.                       XT  '    n        txMv^ir^'n  ^180.    Other  refenforccments  wcrc  scut  to  Gen. 

S.  V^::i:i.  Oene^'"'-^'"'  *^^'=-  Me«ie     11.0  entire  Federal  lose  at  Get^sbnrg 

^    ,,         '             T.     . ,    X  -r .      ,     .        ,  was  2,884  killed,  18,790  wounded,  and  6,643 

On  the  same  day.  President  Lmcoln  issued  missing.    That  of  the  enemy  was  larger :  4,500 

the  following  announcement :  of  his  dead  were  buried  by  the  Union  soldiers, 

Wasbisotov,  d.  c,  July  4th,  1803-10  A.  m.  26,500  wounded  fell  into  their  t^ands,  and  13,- 

The  Prcsldeut  of  the  United  SUtes  announces  to  621  prisoners  were  taken;  also  three  guns, for- 

the  country,  that  the  news  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  ty-one  Standards,  and  24,978  small  arms. 

mac,  up  to  10  o'clock  p.  m . ,  of  the  8d,  is  such  as  to  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Lee's  forces  fell  back  to- 

cover  the  army  with  the  highest  honor—to  promise     -„««j.*i,^  «:..J«  «*  xtrzui _*      r\    *u    n*- 

great  success  tS  the  cause  of  the  Union-and  to  claim  wanTthe  river  at  Wilhamsport.     On  the  lltn, 

the  condolence  of  all  for  the  many  gallant  fallen;  and  ^^n.  Lee  issued  the  followmg  address  to  lus 

that  for  this  he  especially  desires  that  on  this  day,  troops:                                                     f 

"  He  whose  will,  not  ours,  should  ever  be  done,"  be  Osneral  Order  JVT)  Ifi 
everywhere  remembered  and  reverenced  with  the  pro- 

foundest  gratitude.  Hkadquartebs  Akxt  or  Koktbbsx  Vivoiifii,\ 

(Signed)                       ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  JulyVUh^m.   \ 

After  the  long  and  trying  marches,  endured  with 

On  Saturday,  the  4th,  Gen.  Swell's  division  the  fortitude  that  has  ever  characterized  the  soldiers  of 

was  withdrawn  from  its  position  in  the  town  the  Army  of  Northern  Virjrinia,  you  have  penetrated 

and  the  hills  southeast  of  it,  and  placed  behind  JP  **»«  Tfu "7  "^^  °»''  enemies,  and  recaUed  to  the  de- 

Iv.      11  ^           ov«w"W€»o«  V*  »M,  auu  pi<K.cu  uvu^^A  fgnpgg  Qf  ^jjgjr  p^Q  gQji  xho%^  who  are  engaged  in  the 

the  defences  on  the  Seminary  ndge,  and  both  invasion  of  ours.    You  have  fought  a  fierce  and  sm- 

armies  were  engaged,  with  strong  working  par-  guinary  battle,  which,  if  not  attended  with  tbe  sue- 

ties,  in  burying  their  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  ce**  ^*t  has  hitherto  crowned  your  efforts,  was  marked 

wounded.    The  morning  was  hazy,  and  from  by  the  same  heroic  spirit  that  has  commanded  the  re- 

««>^«  „«*n  „:«»^«.  ♦!,«  -«:«  AvIi  :.,  *^««  .!4.«    t\ x^^  spect  of  your  enemies,  the  gratitude  of  your  countir, 

noon  until  night  the  ram  fell  in  torrents.  During  ^^  the  admiration  of  manfind.             ^ 

the  whole  day  the  enemy  sent  forward  such  of  Once  more  you  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  enemr. 

their  wounded  as  could  boar  removal,  toward  from  whom  you  have  torn  so  many  field  names  thiti 

Hagerstown.    Late  in  the  afternoon  their  ar-  '^J"  never  ciie.    Once  more  the  eye*  of  your  countir- 

taicry  and  wagon  trains  also  commenced  moy-  -»  S?.ir:SdTX™*.'S.d'K?,^"cMS  "/i™ 

mg  in  the  same    direction.     At  dark  their  for  defence  on  your  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts. 


«- . .  ««w.  .^,^,  Gap.   The  position  wx  v- ««.  au.««.*«  «  ^^^  security  of  his  home.    Let  each  heart  grow  stroag 

army  was  now  looked  upon  by  the  enemy  as  Jq  the  remembrance  of  our  glorious  past,  and  in  the 

almost  impregnable.     The  nghting  for  three  thought  of  the  inestimable  blessings  for  which  n 

days  had  nearly  exhausted  the  ammunition  of  contend ;  and,  invoking  the  assistance  of  that  higher 

the  Confederate  army.  ^^^^\*  '^^'^^^  ^**  «?  signally  blessed  our  former  cf- 

n«  xr^»^««-  ^v^  n»i«   n^^  t  ^«  -m^^^x^^A  tt«  forts,  let  us  go  forth  m  confidence  to  secure  the  peace 

On  Monday,  the  6th,  Gen.  Lee  reached  Ha-  ^^^  l^^^^j  J ^^^  country.    Soldiera.  your  old  eUr 

gerstown,  and  took  position  with  his  army.    On  is  before  you.    Win  from  him  honor  worthy  of  tdot 

Tuesday  the  advance  of  Gen.  Meade  reached  rightcause,  worthy  of  your  comrades  dead  on  so  manj 

Funktown,  six  miles  south  of  Hagerstown.  illustrious  fields.  ^  „  ,  ,^  ^ 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Couch,  who  was  in  com-  ^'  ^'  ^^'  ^*°*™^  Command.Dg. 
mand  of  this  department,  had  proceeded  to  or-  The  pursuit  by  Gen.  Meade  is  thus  stated  in 
ganize  the  raw  troops  which  had  been  called  his  report:  "The  6tJh  and  6Ui  of  July  were 
out,  as  they  came  in.  His  nucleus  for  this  pro-  employed  in  succoring  the  wounded  and  burr- 
visional  army  was  the  troops  from  New  York,  ing  the  dead.  M^jor-Gen,  Sedgwick^  command- 
The  first  division  organized  was  put  under  the  ing  the  sixth  corps,  having  pushed  the  pursuit 
command  of  Gen.' W.  F.  Smith,  and  placed  op-  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  tie  Fairfield  pass  and 
posite  Harrisbnrg,  to  resist  an  attack.  Upon  the  mountains,  and  reporting  that  the  pass  was 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  the  neighbor-  very  strong— one  in  which  a  small  force  of  the 
hood  of  that  place,  Gen.  Smith  immediately  enemy  could  hold  in  check  and  delay  for  a  con- 
followed  them  with  about  six  thousand  men,  a  siderable  time  any  pursuing  force — ^I  deter- 
small  number  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  mined  to  follow  the  enemy  by  a  flank  move- 
artiUery.  He  advanced  to  Carlisle,  where  he  ment,  and  accordmgly,  leaving  Mclntosli's 
was  met  by  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  who  expected  to  find  brigade  of  cavalry  and  Neirs  brigade  of  infan- 
Gen.  Ewell  there,  and  attacked  with  artillery,  try  to  continue  harassing  the  enemy,  I  puttho 
Gen.  Smith  was  so  strongly  posted,  that  Lee  army  in  motion  for  MiddJetown,  and  orJtrs 
soon  retired  and  Gen.  Smith  followed.  Mean-  were  immediately  sent  to  M^Jor-Gen.  Frenclu 
time.  Gen.  Couch  organized  another  division,  at  Frederick,  to  reoccupy  Harper's  Ferry,  anl 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  M^.-Gen.  send  a  force  to  occupy  Turner's  Pass,  in  Sooth 
Dana.  Before  this  was  on  its  way,  Gen.  Couch  Mountain.  I  subsequently  ascertained  that 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Chambersburg,  to  Migor-Gen.  French  had  not  only  anticipated 
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these  oilers  in  part,  bnt  had  pushed  a  cav-  ing  in  the  attack  on  the  encmT'srear-Kuard.  Hiabodj 

alrj  force  to  WiUiamsport  and  Falling  Waters,  "  »«>  ^""^  ^^^'         G-  G-  MEADE.  fiajor-Ocneral. 

where  they  destroyed  the   enemy^s  pontoon  The  first  of  these  despatches  was  subsoquent- 

hridge,  and  captured  its jraard.    bnford  was  Ij  denied  by  Gen.  Lee,  as  follows : 

st  the  same  time  sent  to  WiUiamsport  and  Ha-  Hkai>qvabtib8  Asxt  Nosthkev  YiBonrui, ) 

gerstown.     The  duty  above  assigned  to  the  ^                    '^^v  2i«<  1863.    J 

caralry  was  most  snccessfully  accomplished,  the  ^5»-  S.  Cooper.  Adfi  and  IrupeOor-Oetural  C.  8,  A, : 

enecy  bew  greatly  handed,  hU  tnun,  de-  „^--  LHL^ffi'cdJ^dS'piLrf™™  KS!  Mr.4^ 

Stroked,  and  many  captures  of  guns  and  pris-  stating  that  be  had  captured  a  brigade  of  infantry,  two 

ODers  made.  pieces  of  artilleiy,  two  caisaons,  and  a  large  number 

"  After  halting  a  day  at  Middletown  to  pro-  of  small  arms,  as  this  army  retired  to  the  south  bank 

cnre  necessary  supplies  and  bring  up  trains,  the  5^  **>«  Potomac  on  the  18th  nod  Mth  instant.    This 

cuio  uwA»»i J  oupj*i«w  »u«  u*tuj5  «p  despatch  has  been  copied  into  the  Richmond  papers; 

trmj  moved  through  South  Mountain,  and  by  ^j^^  jj,  official  character  may  cause  it  to  be  bSioZ 

the  13th  of  July  was  m  front  of  the  enemy,  who  ed,  I  desira  to  stale  that  it  is  incorrect.    The  enemy 

occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  heights  near  did  not  capture  any  orffantzed  body  of  men  on  that  oc« 

the  marsh  which  runs  in  advance  of  Williams-  casion.  but  only-  stragglers  and  such  as  were  left  asleen 

.^^-*      T«  4«v:»«.  4-k:.   ^^^xn^^    <.a»^4^»a1    <.v;.  on  the  road,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  and  exposure  or 

port     In  %iking  this   position,  severd    skir-  one  of  tho  most  inclement  nightsfliaTeeTerTknown  at 

iDishes  and  anairs  bad  been  had  with  the  ene-  this  season  of  the  year.    It  rained  without  cessation, 

my,  principally  by  the  cavalry  and  the  eleventh  rendering  the  road  by  which  our  troops  marched  to- 

and  sixth  corps.     The  13th  was  occupied  in  ward  the  bridge  at  Falling  Waters  tcit  difficult  to 

recoDDoi^ances  of  the  enemy's  position  and  ?"»»  and  causmg  so  muc&  delay  that  the  last  of  tho 

i^v.vuuv.-oauuv^  V*    «u«  ^^^^  "»  1  **o  v  v     cmav^  trooos  did  uot  cross  the  river  at  the  bndgo  until  1 

preparations  tor  an  attack.    But  on  advancing  ^,  „5on  the  morning  of  the  Uth. 

on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  it  was  ascertained  While  the  column  was  thus  detained  on  the  road,  a 

that  he  had  retired  the  night  previous  by  the  number  of  men,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  laid  down  in 

bridge  at  Falling  Waters  and  ford  at  Williams-  *»»"»»  *»d  *>/  ^^«  roadside,  and  though  officers  were 

y^J^  Tu^  *-«3L«5^  «.,..»u  ^»^^»^i^  4-1,^  ««—  sent  back  to  arouse  them  as  the  troops  moved  on,  the 

port    The  cavalry  m  pursuit  overtook  the  rear  darkness  and  rain  prevented  them  *frora  finding  all, 

guard  at  Falling  Waters,  capturing  two  guns  and  many  were  in  this  wav  left  behind.    Two  guns 

and  namerous  prisoners.    Previous  to  the  re-  were  left  on  the  road ;  the  norses  that  drew  them  be- 

treat  of  the  enemy,  Gregg's  division  of  cavalry  «»»"«  exhausted,  and  the  officers  went  back  to  procure 

▼as  crossed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and,  coming  up  2^^/"'    ^^J°  ^^^^  "^"r'lt'  ^®» ''''"'  S-i^*/''*"?^ 

!7,  ./             trrV  '^               r  !r«t     1  *'*'"*'"»  "<  had  passed  the  runs  so  far  that  it  was  deemed  unsafe 

with  the  rear  of  the  enemy  at  Charlestown  and  to  send  back  for  them,  and  they  were  thus  lost.    No 

Shepardstown,  had  a  spirited  contest,  in  which  arms,  cannon,  or  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  enemy 

the  enemy  was  driven  to  Martinsburg  and  Win-  in  battle,  but  only  such  as  were  left  behind,  as  I  have 

Chester,  and  pursued  and  harassed  in  his  re-  described,  under  the  circumstances.    The  number  of 

,  «^^  ^«u0u<«^  <N.^4.  «<H»^«»             «     «  Btra^glers  thus  lost  I  am  unable  to  state  with  accuracy, 

"  ^^1,  but  it  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  despatch  referred 

"  The  pursuit  was  resumed  by  a  flank  move-  to. 

ment  of  the  army,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Berlin  and  moving  down  the  Loudon  Valley.  ^-  ^'  ^^'  General. 

The  cavalry  were  immediately  pushed  into  sev-  This  despatch  of  Gon.  Lee  was  subsequently 

era!  pasaes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  having  learn-  contradicted  by  Gen.  Meade  in  the  following 

ei  from  servants  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  statement,  which  is  important,  as  containing 

Confederate  army  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  the  details  of  some  of  the  operations  to  harass 

Shenandoah,  the  army  (the  third,  corps,  M2\j.-  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  army  across  the 

Gen. French,  being  in  advance)  was  moved  into  river : 

Manassas  Gap,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  in-  Hxadqfa^tkrs  Abmt  of  Tna  Potomac,  ) 

tercept  a  portion  of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  j^  .^.^,„.  SaiUch.  Oeneral^n-C/ll/l  "^  '"^    * 

ttiebap,  which  was  disputed  so  successfully  as  to  ^j  attention  has  been  called  to  what  purports  to  be 

eoahle  the  rear  guard  to  withdraw  by  the  way  an  official  despatch  of  Gen.  R.  £.  Lee,  commanding  the 

of  Strasburg.     The  Confederate  army  retiring  rebel  armv,  to  Gen.  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 

to  the  Rapidan,  a  position  was  taken  with  this  -^JT^:  °l°y^°Sf  **>«  »^*^"™*^y  of  my  telegram  fo  you, 

•««.,       *u    T         r*u    T>         v           1        J  au  of  July  14th,  anftouncinff  the  result  of  the  cavalry  af- 

»nny  on  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  f^j^  at  Falling  Waters. 

campaign  terminated  about  the  close  of  July.''  i  have  delayed  taking  any  noticoof  Lee*s  report  un- 

Onthe  14th,  Gen.  Meade  sent  the  following  til  the  return  of  Brig. -(kn.kilpatrick,  absent  on  leave, 

tiespatches  to  Washinjrton  *  ^1*°  commanded  the  cavalry  on  the  occasion  referred 

°        '  to,  and  on  whose  report  from  the  field  my  telcCTam 

UaADQVABTXss  Arvt  ot  tok  Potomao,  )  was  based.    I  now  enclose  the  official  report  of  Brig.- 

Julif  l«A-3  p.  M.     f  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  made  after  his  attention  had  been 

J3^  W.  Jhlleckf  General-in-Chief  :  called  to  Lee*s  report.    You  will  see  that  he  reiterates 

Mr  cavalry  now  occupy  Falling  Waters,  having  and  confirms  all  that  my  despatch  averred,  and  proves 

orertaken  and  captured  a  brigade  of  infantry,  1,500  most  conclusively  that  Gen.  I>ee  has  been  deceived  by 

rj-ong,  two  guns,  two  caissons,  two  battle-flags,  and  a  his  subordinates,  or  he  would  never  m  the  face  of  the 

l^*z<?  Dumber  of  small  arms.  The  enemy  are  all  across  facts  now  alleged  have  made  the  assertion  his  report 

'•^e  Potomac.          GEO.  G.  MEADE,  Major-General.  claims. 

IlKADQTrASTCBS  A»MT  OF  THs  PoTOMAc, »  It  appears  that  I  was  in  error  in  stating  that  the 

July  i4<A->8.80  f.  m.     f  body  of  Gen.  Pettigrew  was  left  in  our  hands,  although 

jfyor-Gen.  HaUeeh^  General-in-Chief  :  I  did  not  communicate  that  fact  until  an  officer  from 

.  My  cavalry  have  captured  fire  hundred  prisoners,  the  field  reported  to  me  he  had  seen  the  body.    It  is 

u  addition  to  those  previously  reported.    Gen.  Petti-  now  ascertained  from  the  Richmond  pa{>ers  that  Gen. 

r^,  of  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed  this  morn-  Pettigrew,  thoogh  mortally  wounded  in  the  afiair. 
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▼as  taken  to  Winchester,  where  be  subscqueDtly  died,  hurg  wa3  welcomed  with  salutes  of  artillery 

The  three  batde  flags  captured  on  tbia  occasion  and  i|*„  lo-j.^  number  of  the  nrinniniil  ritipa  in  thl 

Kot  to  WashingtonT  belonged  to  the  40th,  47th,  and  5?  *  if^    2,  T                     principal  CUies  m  tne 

50th  Virginia  regimente  of  rnfantry.  Northern  States. 

Geo.  Lee  will  surely  acknowledge  these  were  not  On  the  16tb,  the  President  issued  the  follow- 
left  in  the  hands  of  straffflers  asleep  in  barns.  ill£r  proclamation : 

(Signed)                                 GEO.  G.  MEADE,  J^Z    ^    .,        .,    ^.    ,„ 

Uajor-General  Commanding.  -^If  ^A«  Ptendent  of  the  UnUed  StattM  of  America : 

A  PROCLAUATIOK. 

T  r, ,     1  A    T   Ai        J      rtfrxo*\f^*^      t  pncations  and  prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to 

To  Cdontl  A.  J.  Alexander,  Ch%rfofbtaffof  Cavalry  Vouchsafe  to  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the  United 

Corpe :                             ..i.     i  x*      .    *        .     j  States,  Tictories  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea  bo  signal 

CoLOSEL :  In  compliant  with  a  letter  just  recciyed  and  so  eflective,  as  to  furnish  reasonable  Kroundfor 

from  the  headquarters  of  the  caralry  corps   of  the  augmented  conadence  that  the  Union  of  these  States 


Army  of  the  Potomac,  directing  mo  to  give  the  facts  will  be  maintained,  their  Constitution  preserred,  and 
connected  with  the  faght  at  Falhng  Wateni,  I  have  their  peace  and  prosperity  permanently  restored.  But 
the  honor  to  stoto  that,  at  8  a.  m.  of  the  14th  ult.,  I     these  Tictories  have  been  accorded  not  without  sacri- 


by  the  enemy  an  hour  before,  and,  a  few  minutes  be-  to  recognize  and  confess  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
fure  6,  Gen.  Costar  drove  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy  Father,  and  the  power  of  His  Hand,  equally  in  these 
wto  the  nver  at  Williamsport.    Learning  from  citi-     triumphs  and  in  these  sorrows. 


oeonlc 

Falling  Waters.    We  pressed  on,  driving  them  before  iemhle  on"that  occasion  in  their  cuVtomaTyTlices  of 

us  capturing  many  prisoners  and  one  gun.    >\  hen  worship,  and,  in  the  forms  approved  by  their  own  con- 

withm  a  mUe  and  a  half  of  Falling  Waters,  the  enemy  aciences,  render  the  homage  due  to  the  Divine  Majesty 

WM  found  mlaree  force,  drawn  up  m  line  of  battle  for  the  wonderful  things  He  has  done  in  the  nution's 

on  the  crest  of  a  hiU,  commanding  the  road  on  which  behalf,  and  invoke  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit  to 

I  w«a  advancing.    His  left  was  protected  by  earth-  subdue  the  anger  which  has  produced  and  so  long  sus- 

works,  and  his  right  extended  to  the  woods  on  onrleft.  taiued  a  needless  and  cruel  rebellion,  to  change  the 

The  enemy  was,  when  first  seen,  in  two  lines  of  bat-  hearts  of  thft  insurgents,  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the 
tic,  with  arms  sUcked,  withm  less  than  1,000  yards  Government  with  wisdom  adequate  to  so  great  a  na- 
cf  the  large  force.  A  second  piece  of  artillery,  with  tional  emergency,  and  to  visit  with  tender  care  and 
iti  support,  consisting  of  infantry,  was  captured  while  consolntion  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
attempting  to  get  into  position.  The  gun  was  taken  land  all  those  who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  march- 
to  the  rear.  A  porUon  of  the  6th  Michigan  cavalry,  ©s,  voyages,  battles,  and  sieges,  have  been  brought  to 
seeing  only  that  portion  of  the  enemv  behind  the  earth-  guffbr  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  and  finally  to  lead  tho 
works,  charged.  This  Charge  was  led  by  Major  Web-  whole  nation— through  the  paths  of  repentance  and 
bcr,  and  was  the  most  gallant  ever  made.  At  a  trot  submission  to  the  Divine  Will— back  to  the  perfect 
he  passed  np  the  hill,  received  the  fire  from  the  whole  enjoyment  of  union  and  fraternal  peace. 
line,  and  the  next  moment  rode  through  and  over  the  Iq  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
earthworks,  and  passed  to  the  right,  sabring  the  reb-  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
e.s  alone  the  entire  line,  and  returned  with  a  loss  of  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day 
thirtv  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  including  the  gal-  ©f  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hot  Major  Webber,  killed.  hundred  and  sixtv-three,  and  of  the  Indepen- 

I  directed  Gen.  Costar  to  send  forward  one  regiment  [i,.  g .]    dence  of  the  United  States  of  America  tho 

a  skirmisbersb     They  were  repulsed  before  support  eighty-eighth. 

could  be  sent  them,  and  driven  back,  closelv  followed  By  the  President ;            ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

by  the  rebels,  until  checked  by  the  1st  Michigan  and  W^illiau  U.  SisWARn,  Secretary  of  State, 
a  iM^oadron  of  the  8th  New  York.    The  2d  brigade 

kiring  come  up,  it  was  quickly  thrown  into  position,  The  movements  of  Gen.  Meado  in  pursuit  of 

^d,  after  a  fight  of  two  hours  and  thirt)r  minutes,  Gcn.  Lee  ivere  in  detail  as  follows: 

roui«i  the  enemy  at  all  points  and  drove  him  toward  q^  the  18th,  bis  headquarters  were  moved 

'wh^'*within  a  short  dUtance  of  the  bridge.  Gen.  across  the  Potomac ;  on  the  19th  they  were  at 

Bnford's  command  came  np  and  took  the  advance.  LovettsviUe ;  on  the  20th  and  2l8t,  at  Union; 

^*e  lost  twenty-nine  killed,  thirty-six  .wounded,  and  on  the  22d,  at  Upperville ;  on  the  23d,  at  Mark- 

Urtj  mU?ing.    We  found  upon  the  field  125  dead  rob-  iiam  Station ;   on  the  24tii,  at  Salem ;  and  on 

'iX^'^^^hV^Z:rSy:'^<:^iZ'.ZZ^.Vo'^  '"^^  26tB,  at  Warrenton.^jritb  the  array  occu- 

t'e'field  in  charge  of  their  own  surgeons.    We  cap-  PJi^ff  the  same  Ime  which  it  did  two  months 

tared  two  gnns,  three  battle  flags,  and  upward  of  hf-  previous.     Active  operations  now  closed,  and 

i«Q  hundred  prisoners.  on  the  30th,  Gen.  Meade  issued  the  following 

.  I\^"k 9?***''  *"*?  ^'^  hrlgtide,  Lieut  Pcnnineton  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants: 

&nd  his  battery,  and  one  squadron  of  the  Stb  New  '- 

Yr-rk  cavalry  of  Gen.  Buford  s  command,  all  praise  is.  HBiDQrARTsas  Abut  or  rna  Potomac,  ) 

i^.    Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant,  '                                                 •^m'v  30/A,  1863.     { 

J.  KILPATRXCK,  Brigadier-Gpneral.  The  numerous  depredations  committed  by  citizens, 

or  rebel  soldiers  in  aisguise,  harbored  or  concealed  by 
On  the  7th  of  July,  despatches  were  re*  citizens,  along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad, 
eeived  at  Washington  announcing  the  surren-  within  our  Hues,  call  for  prompt  and  exemplary  pun- 
ier of  Vickshurg,  and,  on  the  r4th,  further  ***i?!^"^ ,. ,  ..  „,,.  r,u  n  *  4k  «•  ^ 
J  ..««.!  •  *t.  1  c  T>  4.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  Government,  therefore, 
J«:-patches  announcing  the  surrender  of  Port  every  citizen  against  whom  there  is  sufficieut  evidence 
iiQuson.    The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Yicks-  of  bis  having  engaged  in  these  practices,  will  be  ar- 
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rested  and  cobfined  for  punislimeDt  or  sent  beyond  the  apparentlj  threatened  hj  Gen.  Morgan.    Th» 

lines.    The  neople  witfiin  ten  miles  of  the  railroad  opened  the  gate  for  Gen.  Morgan,  who  imme- 

are  "notified  tW  they  will  be  ^J^^^l^,*?^""**^^^^^^  dUtely  crossed  the  Cnmberland  at  BnrksriUe, 
persons  and  property  for  any  injury  aone  to  the  trains,  ^  '^  t    c  r\      uij  ^       tli. 

road,  depot,  or  stations,  by  ciUiens,  guerillas,  or  per-  the  capital  of  Cnmberland  county.    Thus  hav- 

sons  in  disguise ;  and  in  case  of  such  injuiy  they  will  be  ing  the  Btart,  Gen.  Morgan  moved  rapidly  on 

impressed  as  laborers  to  repair  all  damages.    If  these  to  Colombia,  where  a  brave  defence  was  msde 

measures  should  not  stop  such  depredations  it  wiU  ^    q    ^   q  ^er,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 

become  the  unpleasant  duty  of  the  undersigned,  in  ^       f^  ,  tit^iJx^»„  ir^«*„«i,^  -«.^«^«f  «vl 

the  execution  of  his  instructions,  to  direct  that  the  en-  men  of  Col.  Yi  olford  8  Kentucky  regiment,  who 

tire  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  countrjr  along  the  were,  however,  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss 

railroad  be  put  across  the  lines,  and  their  property  of  their  leader.    Thence  Gen.  Morgan  attacked, 

**^®5  /?rrS?.^®J?"l??A??^??®?'  n      /I  A'  on  July  4th,  Col.  Moore,  ported  with  a  few  hun- 

QEORGE  O.  MEaTdE,  Maj-Gen.  Commanding.  ^^^  ^^  ;^  ^^^^^  ^.;^»;  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

Some  movem^ts  were  made  during  the  ad-  firm  resistance.    He  next  marched,  on  the  5th, 

vance  of  Gen.  Lee  into  Pennsylvania,  which  to  Lebanon,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 

were  important,  being'  intended  to  fterve  as  di»  the  place  by  Col.  Hanson,  who,  with  his  regi- 

versions.    One  made  by  a  portion  of  the  forces  raent,  the  20th  Kentucky,  was  stationed  there, 

under  Gen.  Dix,  from  Fortress  Monroe,  up  the  This  was  refused,  and  an  attack  was  immedi- 

peninsula  toward  Richmond,  is  mentioned  in  ately  made  and  bravely  resisted  for  seven 

the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Davis  and  hours,  when  the  enemy  began  to  set  fire  to 

GiBn.  Lee,  on  a  preceding  page.     The  effect  the  town,  and  Col.  Hanson  surrendered  to  me 

of  this  movement  is  there  stated.    Gen.  Getty,  its  entire  destruction.    I^banon  is  the  capital 

of  the  seventh  corps,  was  sent  by  Gen.  Dix  to  the  of  Marion  county.    It  is  60  miles  south  by 

SVhite  Honse,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pamunkey  wert  of  Frankfort.    All  the  northern  portion 

with  the  York  river.  In  this  position  he  threat*  of  the  town,  with  the  county  clerk's  office 

ened  both  Richmond  and  the  communications  and  the  records,  was  burned.     The  eoldicrs  • 

of  Gen.  Lee.    From  the  White  House  a  force  who  surrendered  were  marched  in  front  to 

was  sent  oat  to  occupy  TunstalFs  Station,  on  Springfield,  and  compelled  to  keep  pace  with 

the  railroad  to  Richmond.    LanesviUe,  on  the  the  cavalry.    The  distance  was  ten  miles,  and 

other  side  of  the  Pamunkey,  was  also  occupied,  passed  in  an  hour  and  a  half.    The  Union  \m 

and  an  advance  was  made  to  Hanover,  by  was  five  killed  and  several  wounded ;  the  Con- 

which  several  prisoners  were  captured,  among  federate  loss  was  six  killed  and  ten  wounded, 

whom  was  Brig.-Gen.  H.  F.  Lee,  a  son  of  Gen.  From  Springfield,  Gen.  Morgan  moved  to  Shep- 

R.  £.  Lee.  herdsville ;  thence  to  Bardstown,  on  the  6th. 

The  advance  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  against  the        On  Tuesday,  the  7th,  the  advance  of  his  force 

army  of  Gen.  Bragg  commenced  at  this  time,  reached  Brandenburg  on  the  Ohio  river,  forty 

It  is  hereafter  stated.     On  the  Confederate  miles  below  LouisvUle.    During  the  day,  the 

side  a  "  raid ''  was  made  by  the  Partisan  Ran-  steamer  McCombs,  bound  up  the  river,  stopped, 

ger,  John  Morgan,  into  the  States  of  Kentucky,  as  usual,  at  Brandenburg,  to  take  on  passengers 

Indiana,  and  Ohio,  in  which  he  designed  to  and  freight.    As  soon  as  she  touched  the  shore 

sweep  everything  before  him,  attracting  the  she  was  boarded  by  a  number  of  the  enemy 

public  attention  entirely  to  himself,  and  break-  and  seized.    Everything  was  taken  that  would 

ing  all  the  railroad  communications  by  which  serve  the  purpose  of  the  captors,  and  the  boat 

reinforcements  for  the  defence  of  Ix)uisville,  was  run  out  into  the  river  and  anchored.  Some 

Kentucky,  could  be  sent.    Immediately  upon  time  afterward,  the  steamer  Alice  Dean  ap- 

this.  Gen.  Buckner,  from  Tennessee,  was  to  proached,  when  signals  of  distress  were  raised 

dash  into  Kentucky  with  the  force  under  his  on  the  McCombs,  and  the  Dean  was  induced  to 

command,  which  was  very  considerable,  cap-  come  alongside  without  a  suspicion  of  the  ac- 

ture  Louisville,  and  then,  in  cooperation  with  tnal  circumstances.    She  was  then  boarded  aud 

Gren.  Morgan,  make  an  attack  upon  Cincinnati,  seized.   On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  force 

By  the  advance  of  Qen,  Rosecrans  sooner  than  of  Gen.  Morgan,  consisting  of  eleven  regiments 

was  expected.  Gen.  Buckner   could  not  bo  and  over  four  thousand  men,  with  ten  pieces 

spared  f jr  this  movement.  of  artillery,  including  two  howitzers,  were  taken 

Gen.  Morgan,  with  about  four  thousan|l  men,  across  the  river  in  these  boats.    The  Dean  vas 

was  in  Tennessee  at  this  time,  south  of  the  then  burned,  and  also  the  wharf  at  Branden- 

Cumberland  river,  and  making  a  feint  upon  burg,  but  the  McCombs  was  given  up. 
Tompkinsville,  just  over  the  line  in  Kentucky.        In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Hobson,  after  some 

Tompkinsville  is  the  capital  of  Monroe  county,  delay,  commenced  the  pursuit.    He  started  on 

140  miles  south  of  southwest  of  Frankfort,  the  the  4th,  but  being  encumbered  by  a  wagon  train, 

capital  of  the  State,  and  10  miles  from,  t^e  and  the  roads  being  bad,  he  advanced  only  ten 

Cnmberland  river.    A  small  Union  force  was  miles  in  five  hours.     On  the  next  morning, 

stationed  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of  Adair  the  infantry,  wagons,  and  artillery  were  left 

county,  Kentucky,  an  important  position  to  behind,  and  the  pursuit  made  with  cavalry, 

defend  the  State  from  a  threatening  enemy  on  From  4  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  a  halt  was  made, 

the  south  bank  of  the  Cumberland.    On  the  The  march  was  then  continued  during  the  re- 

20th  of  June,  Brig.-Gen.  Hobson  was  ordered  mainderof  the  night,  and,  on  the  next  morning, 

by  Gen.  Judah  to  move  to  Tompkinsville,  then  Brig.-Gen.  Shackelford  was  met  with  cavalry 
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and  artillery.    Proceeding  to  Lebanon,  *0ol.  the  sonthern  counties  of  the  State  under  arms. 
)V'olford  and  his  brigade  there  joined.    Orders  From  Corydon,  Gen.  Morgan  moved  by  the 
\rere  also  received  by  Gen.  Hobson  from  Gen.  way  of  Greenville  and  Palmyra  to  Salem.    At 
BuFDside,  in  command  of  the  department,  di«  Palmyra  a  force  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
rectiog  him  to  assume  full  command,  and>  to  Home  Guards  had  concentrated,  having  fallen 
pursue  nntil  the  enemy  was  captured.    The  back  from  near  Corydon  to  that  place.    Con- 
command  then  marched  toward  Bardstown,  sidering  their  inability  to  retard  the  progress 
Qotil  1  A.  M.    After  two  hours^  rest  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  they  also  fell  back  to  Salem.   So 
was  resumed.    At  night,  a  halt  was  made  until  sudden,  however,  was  the  entrance  of  the  en- 
rations  could  be  obtained  by  the  Louisville  and  emy  into  Salem,  that  these  Guards  were  all 
Xadbville  railroad.    The  pursuit  was  renewed  made  prisoners  and  subsequently  paroled.    At 
early  on  Tuesday,  the  7th,  and  by  night  the  Salem,  the  depot  of  the  Louisville  and  Chicago 
force  was  within  nine  miles  of  Brandenburg,  railroad  was  burned.    Orders  were  also  issued 
Geo.  Hobson,  wishing  to  cooperate  with  the  by  Gen.  Morgan  to  burn  all  the  mills  and  fao- 
gaaboats  and  make  a  night  attack,  proceeded  tories  in  the  town,  but  upon  the  payment  of 
with  a  small  escort  to  Rock  Haven.    Here  he  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  mill  and  factory, 
fonnd  that  the  gunboats  had  gone  up  the  river,  they  were  spared.    The  railroad  track  was  torn 
It  was  1  A.  M.  before  he  returned.    The  men  up,  the  water  tank  near  the  town  burned^  and 
beiD^  so  overcome  with  fatigue  and  want  of  one  passenger  and  three  freight  cars.    Three 
sleep  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  arouse  bridges  between  Salem  and  Farrabee's  Station 
them«  he  reluctantly  concluded  to  wait  until  day-  were  also  destroyed.    Good  horses  were  taken 
break.  Pushing  on  at  that  time,  he  reached  the  wherever  found,  and  the  whole  command  was 
river  OS  the  last  boat  with  the  enemy  had  crossed.'  remounted.    From  Salem  the  enemy  moved 
During  the  night  the  enemy  marched  to-  to  Canton,  in  Washington  county,  four  and  a 
ward  Corydon,  in  Indiana,  which  they  reached  half  miles  distant.    Here  over  one  hundred 
early  the  next  forenoon.     Some  opposition  horses  were  taken,  and,  joining  his  lejft  column 
was  made  to  their  progress  by  the  inhabitants,  with  the  right,  which  entered  the  town  by 
Great  excitement,  however,  prevailed  in  the  way  of  Harristown,  Gen.  Morgan  moved  in  the 
State.    A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Gov.  direction  of  Vienna,  in  Scott  county, ton  the 
^Morton,  ordering  all  the  able-bodied  citizens  in  line  of  the  Jeffersonviile  railroad.    About  11 
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p.  V.  on  Friday  night  the  advance   reached  the  cars  were  burning  they  were  paroled.  Som? 
Vienna,  and  at  2  o^clock  on  the  nef  t  morning  skirmishing  took  place  during  the  day.   Ar- 
the  rear  guard  arrived.    Here  a  railroad  bridge  rangements  were  now  made  by  means  ofp:?.- 
was  burned,  and  the  depot  and  station  house,  boats  to  cut  olf  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  a':ros« 
Private  property  for  the  first  time  was  here  th6  river,  if  they  should  attempt  it.    Forces 
respectea.    At  Vienna,  the  force  of  the  enemy  were  also  gathering  to  stop  the  progress  of 
was  divided  into  two  columns,  one  of  which  Gen.  Morgan,  and  his  movements  became  mor< 
marched  north  and  the  other  started  in  the  di-  rapid.    On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Uth,  b^ 
rection  of  Madison.    The  advance  of  the  col-  reached  Williamsburg,  east  of  Batavia,  in  Cer- 
umn  marching  north,  appeared  before  Old  Ver-  mont    county,   and  near  the   line  of  Broirn 
non,  in  Jennings  county,  on  Saturday,  at  6  p.  county.    On  Wednesday,  he  passed  throu:\ 
M.,  the  11th  of  July.    The  place  was  held  by  a  Brown  county,  and,  on  Thursday  morning  at  y 
force  under  Gen.  Lore  or  Col.  Barkham.    A  a.  m.,  through  the  town  of  Sardinia,  sixtecD 
surrender  was  demanded  by  Gen.  Morgan  and  miles  southwest  of  Hillsboro,  the  capital  of 
refused.    A  half  hour  was  then  given  for  the  Highland  county.    At  noon  he  was  at  Win- 
removal  of  women  and  children.    At  the  expi-  Chester,  southeast  of  Hillsboro,  and  forced  tht 
ration  of  that  time  the  Union  force  moved  out  citizens  to  prepare  a  dinner  for  his  men.    Af- 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  found  that  they  had  terward  he  moved  to  Piketown,  w^hich  surren- 
retired.    Pursuit  was  made  and  a  number  cap-  dered  without  opposition.    Very  little  devrc- 
tured.    From  Vernon  they  moved  southward  dation  was  done  except  taking  horses  andpr- 
and  tore  up  the  track  of  the  Madison  and  In-  visions.    Burning  the  bridge  over  the  Sciot", 
dianapolis  railroad,  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  he  next  moved  toward  Jackson,  where  he  &:• 
They  also  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  and  rived  in  the  evening,  and  remained  until  joiiici 
Mississippi  railroad  west  of  Vernon.    Thence  by  his  whole  force.    Thence  he  started  for  tl; 
the  enemy  moved  eastward,  and  reached  Ver-  Ohio  river  near  Pomeroy. 
Bailies  at  1  p.  m.  on  Sunday.    A  party  of  sixty-  In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Hobson,  who  arrived 
three  advanced  to  OsgoTod,  and  burned  the  at  the  Ohio  river  in  pursuit  as  the  last  of  tlio 
bridge  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  enemy^s  force  had  crossed,  sent  the  steamer 
The  enemy  now  moved  in  several  parties.    A  McCombs  to  Louisville,  to  obtain  other  hyJi 
large  body  encamped  ten  miles  northwest  of  to  aid  in  crossing.    By  night,   quite  a  fl<^e^ 
Aurora,  on  Sunday  night,  and  proceeded  thence  had  arrived,  and  the  force  was  taken  over  ha- 
to  Harrison.    Another  portion  crossed  the  In-  fore  morning.    Pursuit  was  immediately  coq- 
dianapolis  and  Oincinnati   railsoad,  between  menced  on  Wednesday.   The  command  vas  fed 
Sunman  nnd  Van  Wedden^s  stations,  and  passed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  but  as  Gen. 
on  to  Harrison  on  Monday.    A  large  force  Morgan  had  swept  the  horses  from  both  siilv« 
crossed  the  same  road  at  Harman^s,  and  pro-  of  the  road,  and  lefb  only  those  wliich  wt-rc 
ceeded  to  the  Ohio  State  line.    At  Wan  Wed-  broken  down,  the  advantage  was  greatly  in  h:? 
den's  the  water  tank  and  part  of  the  track  favor.    Tlie  men  whose  horses  failed,  prei^^l 
were  destroyed.     Horses  were  taken  in  all  forward  on  foot  until  they  could  obtain  other\ 
places,  and  tliose  broken  down  left  behind.  Day  after  day  passed,  but  still  the  enemy  kt{»t 
During  Monday,  the  13th,  the  enemy  coniinued  about  the  same  distance  ahead.     For  nearly 
moving  eastward.  In  the  evening,  one  division  twenty  days  and  a  distance  of  nearly  sere  a 
crossed  the  Coleraine  turnpike  just  beyond  the  hundred  miles,  this  pursuit  continued  day  an! 
ten-mile  post  from  Cincinnati,  and  thence  ad-  night,  before  the  foe  was  reached.     The  locaU 
vanced  through  Glendale  and  Springdale.    A  force  of  Indiana  which  was  sent  against  (n^.j 
detachment  went  by  the  way  of  Camp  Monroe,  Morgan,  came  no  farther  than  the  borders  i»f 
where  the  Government  had  been  keeping  largo  the  State.    The  first  attempt  to  check  his  &l\\ 
numbers  of  horses  and  mules  for  the  use  of  the  vance  was  made  when  he  reached  Piketon.    Aj 
army.    These  had  been  removed  only  a  few  considerable  force  was  at  this  time  at  CliilM-l 
hours  previous.    A  halt  of  a  few  hours  was  ci)the,northof  the  latter  place,  and  Col.  Rnnkle, 
made  near  Glendale,  and  the  march  was  then  in  command,  planned  to  move  over  the  Mari- 
continued  through    Sharon    and    Readins  to  etta  railroad  to  Hampden,  and  then  to  Jackson^ 
Montgomery.      The    inhabitants   everywhere  in  advance  of  Gen.  Morgan. 
were   required  to  furnish  provisions.    From  It  was  now  manifest  that  the  enemy  airavd 
.  Montgomery  the  enemy  crossed  to  Miamiville.  to  reach  the  Ohio  river  at  Gallipolis  or  PomO' 
A  body  also  crossed  the  Little  Miami  railroad  roy.   The  inhabitants  commenced  cutting  trots^ 
at  Dangerous  Crossing,  between  Miamiville  and  which  fell  across  the  roads  and  delayed  his  pr> 
Branch  Hill.    At  this  spot  they  placed  some  gres^.    The  militia  in  the  a^oining  countiei 
ties  and  rails  across  the  track  near  a  declivity,  ruslied  to  arms.    At  the  same  time,  the  forcd 
and   as  the  train  from  Morrow  came  down,  of  Gen.  Morgan  had  been  constant!/ diminish^ 
about  a  quarter  past  7  a.  m.,  the  locomotive  ing,  by  the  exhaustion  of  some  and  the  capture 
was  thrown  from  the  track,  the  fireman  killed,  of  others,  until  scarcely  a  fourth  remained 
and  the  engineer  badly  bruised.    In  a  few  min-  These  were  harassed  now  at  every  step.     Not 
ntes  the  enemy  came  out  of  the  woods  and  withstanding  several  skirmishes,  they  reached 
fields,  and  made  prisoners  of  about  two  bun-  the  river,  and  attempted  to  cross  at  Buffingtoi 
dred  recruits  who  were  on  the  train.    While  island,  near  Pomeroy,  but  were  driven  back  bj 
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the  gupboats.    Gen.  Hobson  had  thus  over-  On  the  8d  of  February,  an  attack  vas  made 

taken  Mm,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  force  was  on  Fort  Donelson,  in  another  part  of  this  de- 

captared,  on  the  21  st,  near  Kyger's  creek,  partment.  On  the  2d,  the  Confederate  Col.  For- 

Gon.  Moi^n  and  abont  five  hundred,  however,  rest,  with  nine  hundred  men,  had  taken  a  posi- 

escaped,  and  were  not  captured  until  the  26th,  tion  at  Palmyra,  for  the  purpose  of  internipting 

about  three  miles  south  of  New  Lisbon,  near  the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland.  On  the  next 

WellsviJle,  where  he  hoped  to  cross  the  river,  day  he  advanced  upon  the  fort  both  from  above 

G^iL  Shackelford  immediately  sent  to  Gen.  and  below.    The  garrison  consisted  of  nine 

BoTDside's  headquarters  the  following  despatch :  companies  of  the  8*3d  Illinois,  a  battalion  of  the 

HKADQiTAvmB  CT  TOT  FiKLD.    )  ^th  lowa  cavalry.  Flood's  battery,  and  some 

Thr*«  mile*  aooth  of  New  Ltobon,  Ohio,  .ra<y26<A,  1868.  f  wounded  men,  under  command  of  Col.  A.  C. 

\^'ii ^^.^*<:^7^t  i:  ^'  ^vV               :,  J  .  Harding.    The  battery  consisted  of  four  rifled 
Bt  the  blessinr;  of  Almighty  God  I  hare  succeeded  m  gnng,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  pivot  of  thirty- 
captunng  Gen.  John  H.  Jlorgan.  Col.  Chike»  and  the  *L.^  L^„„j^«  ^ja^j   _.        ^    •*^*»r* '"''"**'""''/ 
rcSiaiDdfr  of  the  command,  amionting  to  about  four  *^^  pounder  nfled,  mounted  on  the  northwest 
hQDdred  prisoners.  I  will  aUrt  with  Morgan  and  staff  corner  01  the  fort.    At  half  past  one  in  the  af- 
OD  the  first  train  for  Cincinnati,  and  await  the  General's  ternoon  a  ^{i^  of  truce  was  sent  in  by  Col.  For- 
order  for  trwas^rtotion  for  U,^^  rest,  demanding  a  surrender  of  the  fort  and 
J.M.bHACKELFORD,Col.Commandmg.  ,  garrison.    This  was  promptly  refused,  and  pre- 
Before  proceeding  to  stato  the  important  parations  for  defence  were  made.    The  attack 
movements  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  immediately  commenced,  and  kept  up,  with 
which  took  place  at  this  time,  it  may  be  proper  numerous  charges,  which  were  gallantly  re-, 
to  notice  its  situation  subsequent  to  the  bat-  pulsed,  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when* 
tid  of  Stone  river  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  another  demand  for  a  surrender  was  made.    It 
Theoperationsof  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  again  promptly  refused,  and  the  enemy 
under  Maj.-Gen.  Rosecrans,  during  1862,  closed  retired  in  confusion.    The  Federal  loss  was 
with  the  battle  of  6tono  river,  near  Murfrees-  thirteen  killed,  fifty -one  wounded,  and  twenty 
boro.    This  battle  took  place  on  the  last  days  taken  prisoners,  without  including  a  captain 
of  1862  and  the  first  of  1863.    {8u  Annual  and  twenty-six  men  who  were  captured  on  the 
Cyclopedia,  1862,  Abmt  Operations.)  On  the  same  day  while  on  a  scout ;  also  one  gun, 
5th  of  January,  the  headquarters  of  thtf  army  twenty-five  mules,  and  forty-two  horses.    The 
were  established  at  Murfreesboro.    The  army  Confederate  loss  was  estimated  at  two  hundred 
occupied  a  position  in  front  of  the  town,  and  a  and  fifty  killed,  six  hundred  wounded,  and  one 
series  of  extensive  earthworks,  completely  en-  hundred  and  five  prisoners. 
circling  it,  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  A  period  of  inactivity  now  ensued,  which 
making  it  a  depot  of  supplies  and  the  base  of  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  defeat  and  capture 
fatore  operations.     The  railroad  track  and  the  of  a  Federal  brigade  at  Spring  Hill  on  the  5th 
bridges  in  the  rear  toward  Nashville  were  also  of  March.   On  the  preceding  day  an  expedition, 
repaired.    On  the  9th  of  January,  the  army  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Colbum,  con- 
was  divided  into  three  corps,  designated  the  sistin^of  part  of  the  88d  and  86th  Indiana,  22d 
fourteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-first,  and  Wisconsin,  and  19th  Michigan,  numbering  fif- 
commanded  respectively  by  Grens.  Thomas,  Mc-  teen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men,  together 
Cook,  and  Crittenden.   Active  operations  were,  with  the  124th  Ohio,  and  six  hundred  cavalry, 
bowerer,  suspended,  owing  to  the  rains  of  the  and  one  ba^ttery  of  six  small  guns,  was  ordered 
season.    Large  supplies  were  collected  in  con-  to  proceed  from  Franklin  to  Spring  Hill,  ten 
ft^uence  of  the  rise  of  the  Cumberland  river  at  miles  south,  on  the  Columbia  turnpike,  Sooiwif- 
Xashville  and  MOrfreesboro.    But  the  enemy  tercommencingthomarch,  the  enemy  were  en- 
wcs  not  idle.     His  cavalry  overran  the  conn-  countered,  and,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  repulsed. 
try,  and  men  and  wagons  belonging  to  Gen.  Moving  forward  about  two  miles,  they  were 
Rchsccrans  were  often  captured  by  him.    The  again  encountered,  but,  owing  to  the  late  hour, 
object  was  to  cat  off  the  communications  of  the  the  command  encamped.    Starting  again  on  the 
nrmy  of  the  Cumberland  and  its  supplies.   Thus  next  morning,  the  124th  Ohio  being  in  the  rear 
aliso  many  of  the  steamers  on  the  Cumberland  of  the  wagon  train,  the  enemy  was  again  met, 
^iver  were  captured  and  burned.  after  an  advance  of  two  miles,  and  sharp  skir- 
On  the  3 1st,  Brig.-Gen.  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  with  mishing  was  kept  up  for  some  distance.    The 
a  division  of  infantry  and  two  brigades  of  cav-  enemy  was  then  found  in  full  force  under  Gen. 
airy,  under  Col.  Minty,  moved  from  camp  on  Van  Dom  and  Col.  Forrest.    A  severe  struggle 
aa  expedition  in  the  direction  of  Rover  and  ensued,  which  was  protracted  until  Col.  Forrest 
Franklin.    The  force  was  absent  thirteen  days,  had  taken  a  position  in  the  rear,  when  Col.  * 
iind  during  that  time  some  portion  of  it  visit-  Coroum,'finding  his  ammunition  failing,  and  his 
ed  Middletown,  Unionville,  Versailles,  Peyton-  retreat  cut  off,  surrendered.    Thirteen  hundred 
Tille,  Franklin,  Hillsboro,  Kinderhook,  and  Tri-  and  six  men  were  made  prisoners.    The  cav- 
nne.    The  cavalry  captured  one  hundred  and  airy  were  not  engaged,  and,  with  the  artillery, 
fjrty-one  prisoncrs,  including  two  colonels,  one  escaped.    The  Confederate  force  consisted  of 
major,  four. captains,  and  several  lietitenants,  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  composing  six 
with  one  man  severely  iigured,  and  one  dan-  brigades,  under  the  command  of  M(\j.-Gen.  Van 
gerously  wounded.  •  Dom.    The  whole  force  of  Gen.  Van  Dorn  had 
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been  at  Spring  Hill  for  three  days,  preparing  the  town,  and  Gen.  Gilbert  was  placed  In  & 

to  make  an  attack  on  Franklin.  position  to  meet  an  j  attack  in  front,  or  to  re- 

Meanwhile  a  successful  expedition  was  made  enforce  either  flank.    Gen.  Stanley  was  sU* 

by  Gen.  Sheridan,  with  his  division,  and  Col.  tioned  put  four  miles  on  the  road  to  Mur- 

Minty,  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  cavalry,  freesboro,  and  Gen.  Smith's  cavaky  were  held 

Several  sharp  skirmishes  took  place,  and  a  por-  in  reserve  to  reinforce  Gen.  Stanley.  This  force, 

tion  of  the  force  which  captured  Col.  Colburn  however,  was  sent  under  a  misapprehension  to 

was  overtaken  at  Thompson  Station  and  driven  Brentwood.  An  attack  was  made  by  Geo.  Van 

from  the  field,  and  the  force  of  Gen.  Van  Born  Dorn  upon  Gen.  Granger's  front,  which  was  ^^ 

was  followed  to  Duck  river,  when  the  expedi-  pelled  and  afterward  turned  upon  Ckn.  Stanley, 

tion  returned  to  Franklin.  who  was  driven  back  by  overpowering  num- 

On  the  18th  of  March,  an  expedition,  consist-  bers  before  reinforcements  could  reach  him 

ing  of  the  105th  Ohio,  80th  and  123d  Illinois,  After  this  the  enemy  withdrew.    Ibo  force 

and  an  Indiana  battery,  and  one  company  of  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  nine  thousand 

Ist  Middle  Tennessee  cavalry,  numbering  about  cavalry  and  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  bis 

fourteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  loss  at  about  three  hundred.    The  loss  of  Gen. 

Col.  A.  S.  Hall,  left  Murfreesboro  and  moved  in  Granger  was  thirty-seven  killed,  wounded,  and 

the  direction  of  Liberty.  That  night  Gainesville  *missing. 

was  occupied,  and  on  the  next  morning  an  ad-  On  the  20th  of  April,  a  force,  consisting  of 
vance  was  made,  when  a  slight  skirmish  en-  M(g.-Gen.  Reynolds^s  division.  Col.  Wiider's 
,  sued.  The  enemy  slowly  retired  on  the  turn-  mounted  brigade,  and  seventeen  hundred  c&r- 
pike  down  Smith's  Fork,  followed  by  Col.  Hall,  airy,  under  Col.  Minty,  left  Murfreesboro  to 
until  they  were  found  drawn  up  in  line  across  capture  or  disperse  any  Confederate  force  at 
the  road.  Finding,  upon  a  reconnoissance,  that  McMinnsville.  At  night  the  cavalry  encamped 
he  was  greatly  outnumbered,  Col.  Hall  fell  back  between  Ready  ville  and  Woodbury.  Early  the 
toward  Murfreesboro,  with  the  object  of  draw-  next  morning  tho  force  moved  on,  and,  ap- 
ing the  enemy  after  him.  That  night  he  en-  preaching  the  town,  the  pickets  of  the  enemT 
camped  at  Auburn,  seven  miles  from  Liberty,  were  discovered.  Forming  a  line,  they  opened 
and  on  the  next  morning,  the  20th,  took  up  a  fire,  and  were  charged  upon  and  driven  through 

Sosition  at  Milton,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  the  town.  The  entire  force  thus  dispersed  con- 
[nrfreesboro.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  sistcd  of  seven  hundred  men.  The  wagon  traia 
Confederate  force  under  Gen.  John  Morgan,  had  left  the  town  for  Chattanooga  aboat  an 
who,  after  a  fight  of  three  and  a  half  hours,  houF  before  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  force, 
withdrew  from  the  field.  Four  captains,  two  but,  by  hard  pressing,  three  wagons  were  cap- 
lieutenants,  and  fifty-seven  men  were  left  on  tured,  and  eight  or  nine  men.  Other  move- 
the  field  as  dead  or  mortally  wounded.  Their  ments  were  made  by  t^is  force,  which  result- 
total  loss  was  estimated  at  nearly  four  hundred,  ed  in  the  capture  of  one  hundred  and  thirt; 
Ten  prisoners,  eight  horses,  and  fifty-three  prisoners,  the  destruction  of  a  trestlework  bc- 
Btands  of  arms  were  captured.  The  loss  of  Col.  low  Morrison's,  the  burning  of  the  railroad 
Hall  was*  six  killed,  forty-two  wounded,  and  buildings,  one  locomotive,  and  two  cars,  at 
seven  missing.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  that  place,  the  burning  of  tho  railroad  bridge 
about  two  thousand.  ^  across  Hickory  creek,  and  the  capture  there  of 
A  large  number  of  expeditions,,  similar  to  a  large  amount  of  bacon  and  other  commissary 
those  above  stated,  were  sent  out  at  different  stores.  A  largo  amount  of  property  and  stores, 
times;  often  with  much  success.  About  the  10th  including  a  cotton  factory  and  other  Govern- 
of  April  another  attack  was  made  on  Mtg.-Gen.  ment  buildings,  was  destroyefd  at  McMinnsville, 
Gordon  Granger,  at  Franklin,  by  the  Confed-  and  alarge  number  of  horses  and  mules  brougU 
erate  force,  under  Maj.-Gen.  Van  Dorn.  The  in.  No  casualties  occurred  to  the  Federal  force, 
force  of  Gen.  Granger  consisted  of  the  divisions  On  the  29th  of  April,  a  force  of  five  hundred 
of  Brig.-Gens.  Baird  and  Gilbert,  sixteen  hun-  men,  under  Col.  Watkins,  captured  a  camp  of 
dred  men  and  sixteen  guns,  and  Brig.-Gen.  the  enemy,  taking  one  huncU-ed  and  thirty- 
Smith's  cavalry  brigade  of  eleven  hundred  and  eight  pnsoners. 

twenty-eight  men ;  also  a  cavalry  force  of  six-  About  the  same  time  an  expedition  was  fit- 
teen  hundred  men  and  two  guns,  under  Col.  ted  out  for  Northern  Georgia,  consisting  of  the 
Stanley.    The  only  artificial  defence  was  an  un-  61st  Indiana,  80th  Illinois,  and  portions  of  two 
completed  fort,  wliich  mounted  two  siege  guns  Ohio  regiments,  under  command  of  Col.  A.  D. 
and  two  three-inch  rifled  guns.    Its  elevation  Streight.    The  force  numbered  about  eighteen 
was  about  forty  feet  above  the  surrounding  coun-  hundred  men,  and  the  instructions  given  to  CoL 
try,  and  it  commanded  most  of  the  approaches  Streight  were  as  follows: 
to  Franklin,  north  of  the  Hi^peth,  ani  all  from  h. adquabtehs,  Dkpot  or  mn  CrMBnt^xin,.  \ 
ttie  south  except  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  HuRnsnBORo,  April  stu,  isca    ) 
covered  by  a  few  blocks  of  houses.  Gen.  Gran-  Colonel  A.  D.  StnigU,  b\fi  Indiana  VolunUen : 
ger's  camp  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  By  special  field  order,  No.  94,  paragraph  8.  yoa 
about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  5*^f  bee»  assigned  to  the  command  of  an  Indepea- 

town   Gen  Baird  was  ordered  to  hold  in  check  Itr^aZrout  ATJ^^'J^n^d^^TSS':;; 

any  torce  attempting  to  cross  the  for^  below  auppUea,  as  yoa  have  already  been  directed  in  the  Yet^ 
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b&l  iDstrnctions  of  tlie  Geoenl  commanding  this  de>  shodld  not  be  injured.    Anj  considerable  arooont  of 

p.rt.iieDt,yoa  will  then  proceed  by  a  route  of  which  you  supplies  likely  to  reach  the  rebel  army,  are  to  be  des- 

will  be  advised  by  telegraph,  to  some  good  steamboat  troyed.    If  you  dress  your  soldiers  in  the  costume  of 

landing  on  the  Teunes:$ee  river,  not  far  above  Fort  the  enemy,  they  will  be  liable  to  be  treated  as  spies : 

Heory,  where  you  will  embark  your  command,  and  you  should  not  do  this  without  the  consent  or  the 

proceed  up  the  river.     At  Hamburg  you  will  com-  men,  after  they  have  been  fully  advised  of  the  conse- 

muoicate  with  Brig.-Gen.  Dodge,  who  will  probably  quences.  J.  A.  GARFIELD, 

hare  a  messenger  Uiere,  awaiting  your  arrival.    If  it  Brigadier-General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 

should  then  appear  unsafe  to  move  farther  up  the  river,         tt    -i        v         • 

rou  will  debark  at  Hamburg,  and,  without  delay,  join         Under  these  instmctionst,  Col.   Streight  em- 

the  force  of  Gen.  Dodge,  which  will  then  be  en  routs  barked  on  steamers  at  Nashville,  with  his  com- 

for  Inks,  Mississippi.  Fn  however,  it  shoald  be  deemed  mand,  and  landed  near  Fort  Donelson  on  the 

:^''Je^o.Dodgenrl^^^^^^  Cumberland  river.    He  then  proceeded  across 

in  conjimction  with  him  to  menace  Tuscombia :  but  the  country  to  the  Tennessee  river,  wlule  the 

TOO  will  not  wait  to  join  in  the  attack,  unless  it  snould  steamers  descended  to  the  Ohio  and  came  up 

be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Gen.  Dodge's  command  the  Tennessee  to  meet  him.     Thenco  he  pro- 

irgSr.crlTeu~S|rhSrf:^;;ri^  ceededtoEastr,ort,andformedaj«i.c.ionM;ith 
the  general  object  of  your  expedition.  After  having  Gen.  Dodge  S  force  then  marching  upon  1  US- 
marched  long  enough  with  Gen.  Dodge  to  create  a  cumbla,  and  defeated  the  Confederate  troops 
j::eDeral  impression  that  you  are  a  part  of  his  expedi-  stationed  there,  with  considerable  loss  to  them. 
hon,  you  will  push  to  the  southward  and  reach  llus-  Thence  he  moved  to  Northern  Georgia,  aiming 
sellville  or  IfouUon.  From  there  your  route  will  be  .^  ,«««i,  ^v^  ;™«^«*„„«.  ^^;„f„  ^*  t>™^  ««S 
g'.Terned  by  circumstances;  but  you  wiU  with  all  to  reach  the  important  points  of  Rome  and 
reasonable  despatch  push  on  to  Western  Georgia,  and  Atlanta.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Dodge,  with  his 
cot  the  railroads  wnicb  supply  the  rebel  army  by  force,  turned  southward,  to  make  a  sweeping 
wayof  Chattanooga.  To  accomplish  this  is  the  chief  raid  in  Northern  Alabama,  and  return  to  his 
object  of  your  «ped»tion ;  and  you  must  not  allow  headquarters  at  Corinth, 
collateral  or  incidental  schemes,  even  though  promis-  **^««h**«»*«'^**»"*'^Y^  *"'•"• 

log  great  results,  to  delay  you  so  as  to  endanger  your         ^O  SO^per  naa  Uoi.  btreight  commenced  hl8 

rc'tam.    Your  quartermaster  has  been  furnished  with  march  than  information  of  his  movements  was 

funds  sufficient  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  your  received  by  Gen.  Forrest  and  Col.  Roddy,  who, 

^Smf3^rS''*"'*7Z5'7"''".K^"^^^"^"°"i^  with  a  cavalry  force,  happened  to  be  within 
command  well  mounted  from  the  country  through  *  m  •  j»  *  t>  ♦  i  i.  xi. 
wLich  jm  pass.  For  all  property  taken  for  the  legiti-  Striking  distance.  By  a  rapid  movement  they 
mate  use  or  your  command,  you  will  make  cash  pay-  came  upon  the  rear  of  Col.  Streight,  and  com- 
ments in  full  to  men  of  nndoubted  loyalty,  give  the  usual  menced  a  running  fight,  which  continued  for 
conditional  receipts  to  men  whose  loyalty  is  doubt-  four  days,  during  which  there  were  two  severe 

L'lil^^7c^!.«^^^^^^^^  battles  and  sev|.al  spirited  skirmishes.    The 

marauding ;  you  will  destroy  all  depoU  of  suppfies  for  Federal  troops  thus  marched  over  a  hundred 

the  rebel  army,  all  mnnufflctories  of  guns,  ammuni-  miles  toward  the  heart  of  the  State,  destroying 

tion,  equipments,  and  clothing  for  their  use,  which  bridges,  and  large  supplies  of  corn  collected  for 

yoa  can  without  deUy  ing  vou  so  as  to  endanger  your  ^^^  Confederate  army,  a  large  foundery  for  th* 
return.   That  3'ou  may  not  be  trammelled  with  minute  j..  .  •'^  114        12* 

iiL.traclions.  nothing  further  will  be  ordered  than  this  manufacture  of  cannon  and  shot,  and  seizing 

general  outline  of  policy  and  operation.    In  intrusting '  all  the  animals  ne.eded.    Strict  discipline  was 

i^ii3  highly  important  and  somewhat  perilous  expedi-  also  maintained,  and  the  inhabitants  were  not 

iwa  to  your  charge,  the  General  commanding  places  needlessly  harassed.     The  Confederate  force 

r^.^'^SredrJS^tdtidSr.'g&rthTo'Sc^rr:!  ^-fv  increased  to  overwhelming  numberB. 

iad  men  in  your  command.    Whenever  it  is  possible  and  Ool.  btreight,  having  expended  his  ammu- 

&nd  re.\sonably  safe,  send  us  word  of  your  progress,  nitlon,  and  his  men  becoming  exhausted,  was 

You  may  return  by  way  of  Northern   Alabama  or  compelled  to  surrender  at  a  point  fifleen  miles 

L'JiJ^^P'^'"^*-  *     4*1  ^%"  be  surrounded  by  rebel  ^        ^  j^  Georgia.     His  men,  numbering 

lorces,  and  your  retreat  cutoff,  defend  yourself  as  long  .,  .  .  I'jii**  iij  aa 

&^  possible,  and  make  the  surrender  of  your  command  thirteen  hundred,  were  paroled  and   sent   to 

cnst  the  enemy  as  many  times  your  number  as  possi-  Virginia,  and   exchanged   about  two   months 

Wc   A  copy  of  the  general  order  from  the  War  Dc-  afterward.     But  his  officers  were  retained  and 

partmcnt,  in  regard  to  paroling  prisoners,  together  imprisoned,  on  the  demand  of  the  Governor  of 

«uii  the  necessary  blanks,  are  herewith  furnished  you ;  f^J^^•^   v«  «  i,^,«  *\  «,,  ^^^^  »i«:,»^^  ««  !.«..:«.» 

ron  art  authorized  to  enlist  all  able-bodied  men  who  ^eorgi^  by  whom  tliey  were  claiined  as  having 

d  >ire  to  join  the  "  Army  of  the  Union."    You  must  incurred  the  penalty  fixed  by  a  statute  of  the 

return  as  soon  as  the  main  objects  of  your  expedition  State  for  inciting  slaves  to  rebellion.     It  was 

ire  accomplished.  charged,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  that  ne- 
\  ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant  ^g  ^^^e  found  in  Col.  Streight's  command, 

Brigadicr-Qeneral  and  Chief  of  Staff.  who  were  uniformed  and  bearing  arms.     This 

Tbc  following  additional  instructions  were  ^f  denied  by  the  privates,  who  asserted  that 

K3t  by  U'legraph  to  Col.  Streight :  ^"^^  1^^ "I"^!?  "«^,^^« ^.l\^ 7'^}  *^°  vT'n^' 

-^        o    X  A     ickfTt.  iftfis  ^^^  they  had  started  with  it  from  Nashville. 

T}..  written  instructions  you  hav^7eceiv'cd,  are  dc  ™s  imprisonment  of  Col.  Streight  caused  the 

sined  to  cover  the  cases  you  allude  to.    It  is  hot  l^edcral  Ixovemment  to  suspend  the  exchange 

r-'cessary  that  a  manufactory  be  Kitrectly  in  the  em-  of  Confederate  officers,  and   subsequently  to 

pljvof  the  rebels,  to  come  under  the  rule  there  laid  imprison  Gen.  John  Morgan  and  his  officers  in 

S^piies/UlE'l^eTkei^Iorcf  t^^cbT^^^^^  tjj^  penitentiary  of  Ohio,    Col.  Streight  was 

ffiobe  dcstroved.    Of  course,  small  mills,  that  can  then  released  from  imprisonment  as  a  felon, 

^7  srpply  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  inhabitants,  and,  subsequently,  Gen.  Morgan  escaped. 
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At  this  time,  the  anihorities  at  Washington  hut  after  fiTc  or  six  months  of  inactiritj,  with  jtm 

wero  led  to  believe  that  large  detachments  ^''^.  »"  ^*»«  *»«"«  diminishing  and  no  hopeof  any  im- 

i       r    ^  r»        Ti  -  -1?  — ^«  *^  «^"««  mediate  increase,  you  must  not  be  surprised  that  their 

were  gomg  from  Gen.  Bragg  s  army  to  reun-  .patience  is  prettv  weU  exhausted.   If  you  do  not  deem 

force  Gen.  Johnston  m  Mississippi.    Gen.  Kose-  h  prudent  to  risk  a  general  battle  with  Bragg,  wfaj 

orans  was  therefore  urged  to  take  advantage  can  you  not  harass  him,  or  make  such  demonsiratioiu 

of  this  opportunity  to  drive  Gen.  Bragg  back  as  to  prevent  his  sending  more  reinforcements  to 

;.,f^  rtA^«<t;«   «nri  4iwio  o/>/knt.A  T^oQf  TAtinACQAA  Johnston?    I  do  not  write  this  in  a  spintoff&iiU 

into  Georgia,  and  thus  secure  East  Tennessee  g^^j      ^ut  to  assure  you  that  the  prolonged  ioK- 

.  from  the  possession  of  the  enemy.    Gep.  Burn-  ti^ity  of  so  large  an  army  in  the  field  is  causing  moch 

side  was  also  ordered  to  cooperate  with  him.  complaint  and  dissatisfaction,  not  only  in  Washington, 

The  following  correspondence  occurred  be-  hut  throughout  the  country, 
tweeu  Gens.  Halleck  and  Kosecrana:  V.ry  -P«<^^"VHA"K'c*o^",:{!in.Chiet 

MiriiFxsnBOBO,  Tiirw.,  Jun€  llO,  1863,  Maj.-Gen.  RosECBiUCs,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Your  despatch  of  to-day  is  received.  You  remem-  «  ^  ^ 
her  that  I  gave  you,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  sue-  HaAOQUAETias  DEPAavMasT  or  the  CrMBECLAp,^ 
cess,  an  aSequate  iavalry  force.  Since  that  time  I  .  McaFawaaoao,  June  2U<,  IbOi  > 
have  not  lost  a  moment  in  mounting  our  dismounted  General:  In  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst,  you  say  to  j 
cavalry  as  fust  as  we  could  get  horses.  Not  more  than  do  not  see  how  the  maxim  of  not  fighting  two  great  bftl< 
three  hundred  remain  to  be  mounted.  The  5th  Iowa,  ties  at  the  same  time,  applies  to  the  case  of  this  ainir 
ordered  up  from  Donelson,  arrived  to-day.  The  Aod  to  Grant's.  Looking  at  the  matter  practicailr,  w 
Ist  Wisconsin  will  be  here  by  Saturday.  Mr  pre-  and  our  opposing  forces  are  so  widely  separated,  that 
liminary  infantry  movements  have  nearly  all  been  for  Bragg  to  materially  aid  Johnston,  he  must  abas- 
completed,  and  I  am  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  that  don  our  Tront  substantially,  and  then  we  can  move  u 
will  tell.  But  to  show  you  bow  differently  things  are  our  ultimate  work  with  more  rapidity,  and  less  wasit 
viewed  here,  I  culled  on  my  corps  and  division  com-  of  material  on  natural  obstacles.  If  Grant  is  deroatei\ 
manders  and  generals  of  cavalry,  for  answers  in  writ-  both  forces  will  come  here,  and  then  we  ought  to  bf 
ing  to  the  questions :  near  our  base.    The  same  maxim  that  forbids,  sj  toj 

Pirst— From  your  best  ioformation,  do  you  think  t*ko  it,  a  single  army  fighting  two  great  battles  at'ili. 

the  enemy  materially  weakened  in  our  fronts   Second  same  time-Jby  the  way,  a  very  awkward  thing  to  do 

.—Do  you  think  this  army  can  advance  at  this  time  •  —would  forbid  this  nation's  engaging  all  its  forces  ic 

with  reasonable  prospect  of  fighting  a  great  and  sue-  the  g^at  West  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  leave  itwitb* 

cessful  battle?    Third— Do  you  thmk  an  advance  ad-  out  a  single  reserve  to  stem  the  current  of  possible 

visablo  at  this  time?    To  the  first,  eleven  answered  disaster.    This  is,  I  think,  sustained  by  high  miliian- 

no;  six,  yes,  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand.    To  the  and  political  considerations.    We  ought  to  fight  bcrc, 

second,  four,  yes,  with  doubts;  thirteen,  no.    To  the  if  we  have  a  strong  prospect  of  winning  a  deeisiTi 

third,  not  one  yes ;  seventeen,  no.  battle  over  the  opposing  force,  and  upon  this  grouou  I 

Not  one  thinks  an  advance  advisable  until  Vicks-  shall  act    I  shall  be  careful  not  to  risk  our  last  rc- 

bnrg's  fate  is  determined.    Admitting  these  officers  to  lerve  without  strong  grounds  to  expect  success, 
have  a  reasonable  share  of  military  sagacity,  courage,  ,  W.  S  KOSECRANH,  Major-tiiMicral. 

and  patriotism,  you  perceive  that  there  are  graver  and  .  Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief, 
stronger  reasons  than  probably  appear  at  Washington,         /%      ,  r 

for  the  attitude  of  this  army.    I  tlierefore  counsel  cau-         On  the  24th  of  Jane,  Gen.  Rosocrans  com- 

tion  aiW  patience  at  headquarters.    Better  wait  a  little  mencod  a  series  of  movements  for  the  purpc-?* 

to  get  all  we  can  ready  to  insure  the  best  result.    If,  of  bringing  on  a  conflict  between  his  forotS 

by  so  doing,  we,  perforce  of  Providence,  observe  a  ^„  j  *u  J^^  ..,1*1  i     ^  /-i        n 

great  military  maxlm-not  to  risk  two  great  and  deci-  ^^^  ^^^^^e  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Bra-C. 

sive  battles  at  the  same  time— we  might  have  cause  to  or  to  cause  the  latter  to  retire.     Ilis  plan  w.H 

be  thankful  for  it.    At  all  events  you  see  that,  to  ex-  to   create  the  impression  of  a  main  advanc  • 

pect  success  I  must  have  such  thorough  grounds  that  from  Murfrecsboro  upon  Gen.  Brajrc^s  centre 

when  I  say  *' Forward,    my  word  will  inspire  convic-  «„,i  i^r*.   ui*'*—  ..^jij  *^ 

tion  and  confidence  where  both  are  now  wanting.    I  '^P^  left,  by  femt  movements  and  dcinonstr.v 

ahould  like  to  have  your  suggestion.  tions  With  the  smaller  portion  of  the  armv  in 

W.  S.  ROSECKANS,  Major-Gencral.  the  direction  of  ShelbyviUe,  while  the  decisive 

To  Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  Hallkck,  General-in-Chief.  blow  should   bo  struck   by  marching  rapitily 

WA8HiiroT05,  June  12/A,  i8Ga.  with  the  main  body  upon  Gen.  Bragg's  Tizhi 

Gexer.\l:  Your  telegram  of  yesterday  is  just  re-  and,  after  turning  or  defeating  it,  to  move  uj*-:! 

ceived.    I  do  not  understand  your  application  of  the  Tullahoma,  by  way  of  Manchester.     Thns  lu« 

fam?Si^''Twm'.nnlv^L*  i^inc^r.^L^'J'*!!"?  ^^  ^Y  ^^^^^  «^»^^  ^^'^  ^"^my's  baso  and  lines  of  co'^- 

same  iimc.    it  win  apply  to  a  single  army,  but  not  to  •     *.•       /»         ^i    ..       •   ^ 

two  armies  acting  independently  of  each  other.    John-  muTJ^cation  from  that  pomt. 

ston  and  Bragg  are  acting  on  interior  lines  between  The  twentieth  corps,  under  Gen.  McCv  •!:. 

you  and  Grout,  and  it  is  for  their  interest,  not  ours,  was  selected  to* make  the  advance  on  the  rU.t. 


that  they  should  fij^ht  at  difiercnt  times,  so  as  to  use    About  7  o'clock  on  the  morninff  of  the  24tb, 
toe  same  lorco  against  both  of  vou.    It  is  for  our  in-     *v^  j*   •  •         ^  r%        o-l     -j         j  -i 

terest  to  fight  them,  if  possible,  whili  divided    If  vou     1??^  ,^*'''?,?'^  ^^  ^^''-  Sheridan  advanced  on  no 


1  * 

^^-fherVu  another  military  maxim,  that  "  councils  of  ^^^7^*?  outposts,'  it  halted  and  bivour(.Q  oa 

war  never  fi^rht."     If  you  say  that  vou  are  not  pre-  P^^"  "^**®  ^'  ^"®  ^oad  m  the  wood.      Ihe  (hYi<- 

pared  to  fight  Bragg,  I  shall  not  order  you  to  do  so,  ions  of  Gens.  Johnson  and  Davis  advaneeil  s^^ix 

for  the  responsibility  of  fighting  or  refusing  to  fight  at  miles  on  the  sanio  road,  and  then  turned  to  tLo 

?„^?mm;!iu»i"^n^L^'T*  T."'^  ^<^^\^^pou  the  genend  left  on  the  road  to  Liberty  Gap. 

in  immediate  command.    It  cannot  be  shared  by  a         ti^ •  *.«tu*i^         i.. 

council  of  war.  nor  will  the  authorities  here  make  vou  ^  ^"®  morning    was  stormy,  but,  bcf.re  dav- 

fight  against  vour  will.    You  ask  me  tc^counsel  tliem  hreak,  the  mounted  infantry,  under  Col.  Vi  iKlcr, 

to  caution  ana  patience.    I  have  done  so  very  often,  marched  along  the  road  leading  to  Manchester, 
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foDowed  by  Gen.  ReynoldB  with  the  remainder  four  miles  north  of  Elk  river.    The  resistance 

of  his  division.    After  some  hours,  Gens.  Neg-  made  liere  by  Gen.  Wheeler  was  so  stubborn, 

ley  and  Rousseau  followed  in  the  same  direction,  that  Gen.  Kegley  was  delayed  until  the  trains 

The  instructions  to  Col.  Wilder  were  to  ad-  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river.   During  the 

ranee  within  a  few  miles  of  Hoover's  Gapf  and  night,  the.ir  reserve  of  artillery,  consisting  of 

there  halt  until  the  infantry  came  up,  and  then  twenty-six  pieces,  crossed  the  river  at  Estelle 

to  carry  the  works.    Learning,  however,  that  Springs,  and  reached  Tin  Mountain.     After 

the  works  commanding  the  Gap  were  not  oc-  crossing,  the  rear  of  the  enemy  burned  the 

copied,  he  moved  forward  and  took  possession  bridges,  and  took  up  positions  in  works  hastily 

of  them,  before  the  enemy  were  suflSciently  thrown  up  on  the  opposite  side,  in  order  to  de- 

aware  of  his  approach  to  make  any  serious  re-  lay  the  crossing  of  Gen.  Thomas  as  long  as 

sLstance.    At  tlic  same  time  he  pushed  forward  possible,  and  to  enable  their  infantry  and  trains 

to  the  other  extremity  of  the  Gap,  and  took  up  to  got  into  the  mountains.    At  the  same  time 

a  position  commanding  the  road  and  the  ene-  heavy  rains  commenced,  and  the  river  rose 

tnv's  camp.    In  this  movement  he  captured  a  very  high.    Gen.  Crittenden  took  possession  of 

train  of  nine  wagons  and  a  drove  of  beef  cat-  the  road  from  Dechard  through  Tracy  City  to 

tie.    The  enemy  immediately  prepared  for  an  Chattanooga,  and  thus  forced  Gen.  Bragg  to 

attack,  and  came  on  in  such  overwhelming  take  the  roads  across  the  mountains.    On  the 

nambcrs  that  they  would  have  been  successful,  2d,  Gen.  McCook  moved  so  as  to  flank  the  road 

had  not  reenforcements  arrived  to  the  aid  of  Col.  to  Winchester  and  the  mountains.    At  the  same 

Wilder.    The  fighting  continued  for  two  hours,  time,  Gens.  Rosecrans  and  Brannan  moved  to 

during  which  the  loss  of  the  command  was  the  upper  crossing  of  Rock  creek,  to  strike  .the 

sixtv-three  killed  and  woimded.    The  loss  of  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  were  to  be  detained 

the  enemy  was  represented  by  prisoners  as  ex-  by  Gen.  Kegley.    But  Gen.  Negley,  mistaking 

ceeding  five  hundred.  the  firing  of  a  cavalry  brigade  on  the  right 

Meanwhile,  the  portion  of  the  corps  of  Gen.  flank  of  the  enemy  for  that  of  Gen.  Rosecrans, 

ilcGook  w^hich  took  the  road  to  Liberty  Gap,  opened  with  two  batteries,  and  caused  them 

encountered  a  force  of  the  enemy  near  the  en-  to  retreat  precipitately  to  the  mountains.    On 

tranccof  theGap.    Gen.  Willich,  whose  brigade  the  morning  of  July  4th,  the  whole  Federal 

I'd  tEe  column,  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Johnson  force  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  at 

to  drive  the  enemy.    This  was  done  so  prompt-  Cowan,  and   found  the  enemy  in  full  retreat 

]y  that  their  tents,  baggage,  and  supplies  were  upon  Chattanooga.    At  the  same  time,  Shel- 

eaptured.     Col.  Baldwin  was  then  sent  for-  byville  was  occupied  by  Gens.    Stanley  and 

ward  to  clear  the  upper  end  of  the  Gap,  where  Granger,  and  the  former  pushed  on  as  far^as 

the  enemy  were  soon  found,  in  a  force  con-  Huntsville  in  Alabama. 

sisting  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  a  battery  This  retreat  of  Gen.  Bragg  froni  Tennessee 

of  artillery.    After  a  sharp  and  short  combat  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  his  forces,  and 

tley  were  driven  out,  and  their  position  occu-  discouraged  the  friends  of  the  Confederacy  in 

pied.    On  the  next  day.  Gen.  Johnson  held  Tennessee.    The  result  of  these  operations  of 

the  position  which  his  command  had  won,  Gen.  Rosecrans  thus  far  was  to  recover  Mid- 

b  order  to  continue  the  delusion  of  the  en-  die  Tennessee,  and  to  preserve  Kentucky  from 

einy  as  to  the  real  designs  of  Gen.  Rosecrans.  an  invasion.    His  losses  in  these  operations 

bki'rmUhing  was  kept  up  by  the  enemy  along  were  85  killed,  462  wounded,  and  13  missing. 

the  front,  and,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded 

in  the  afternoon,  a  formd  attack  in  line  of  is  unknown,  but  1,634  were  made  prisoners, 

battle  was  made.     A  sharp  struggle  ensued,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  many  small  arms, 

but  after   two  hours   the   enemy  abandoned  much  camp  equipage,  and  large  quantities  of 

the  contest.      The  occupation  of  these  gaps  commissary  and  quartermaster's  stores  were 

gave  to    Gen.  Rosecrans   the    command    of  taken. 

the  position,   and   as    soon   as  he  advanced  Gen.  Bragg,  having  returned  to  Chattanooga 


at  once;  and  on  the  first  of  July,  Gen.  Rose-  as  Blythe's  Ferry. 

crans,  learning  of  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Bragg,  The  first  object  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  to 

rapidly   advanced  his  forces.     Gen.   Thomas  repair  the  railroad  from  Kashville  to  Stevenson 

moved  on   the   Manchester   road,  and  Gen.  in  Alabama.     At  Stevenson  the  Nashville  rail- 

McCuok  on  the  one  from  TullahomA-    Gen.  road  unites  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 

Thomas  moved  rapidly,  in.  order  to  strike  the  road.    Stevenson  is  thirty -seven  miles  west  of 

enemy,   who  were    moving  directly  east   to  Chattanooga,  on  the  line  of  the  latter  road. 

tlio   military    road,   five    miles    east   of   the  Having  completed  his  preparations,  Gen.  Rose- 

rujlroad,   and  parallel  with  it.     The  enemy  crans  commenced  his  movement  on  Chatta- 

bn7,  ever,   reached  the  crossing  of  Elk  river  nooga  and  its  covermg  mountain  ridges  on  the 

Vfure  he  was  overtaken  by  the  advance  of  southeast,  on  the  16th  of  August.    On  that  day, 

(»tn.  Thomas.     The  division  of  Gen.  Kegley  Gen.  Thomas  moved  from  l)echerd.  with  the 

encountered  the  rear  of  Gen.  Hardee  at  a  point  division  of  Gen.  Payne  in  advance.    This  divia- 
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ion  had  been  stationed  at  the  University  on  in  March.    On  the  80th  of  that  month,  Gen. 

the  Cumberland  mountains.    The  corps  moved  Gilknore  engaged  and  defeated  a  large  force  of 

over  the  mountains  on  a  line  nearly  parallel  the  enemy  under  Gen.  Pegram,  near  Somerset 

with  the  Nashville  railroad  to  Stevenson :  it  Kentucky.    The  other  operations  which  had 

crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  or  near  Bridge-  takell  place  consisted  of  an  attempted  rtdd  in 

port,  Alabama,  by  a  pontoon  bridge.    On  the  Harrison  county,  Indiana,  from  which  the  en- 

16th,  Gen.  Johnson^s  division  of  Gen.  McCook's  my  were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  fifty<three 

corps  left  Tullohoma,  and  passed  through  Win-  made  prisoners ;  a  movement  under  Col.  Saun- 

chester  on  the  forenoon  of  the  17th.    Gen.  ders,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  the  first  Ten- 

Davis^s  division  foUowed  in  the  afternoon.   G^n.  nessee   cavalry  and  some  detachments  from 

Sheridan^s  division  moved  from  Cowan  on  the  Gen.  Carter^s  command,  by  which  the  railroad 

same  day,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  corps  at  8a-  near  Knozville  and  the  bridges  at  State  creek, 

lem,  ten  miles  from  Winchester,  on  the  Hunts-  Strawberry  Plains,  and  Mossy  creek  were  des- 

ville  road.     There  the  corps  moved  in  col-  troyed,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  one  thon- 

umn,  accompanied  by  its  artillery  and  baggage,  aand  stand  of  arms,  and  five  hnndred  prisoners 

crossing  the  mountains,  and  striking  the  Ten-  were  captured,  with  a  loss  of  one  killed,  two 

nessee  river  at  Bellefonte,  Alabama,  twelve  wounded,  and  a  few  missing ;  also  the  raid  of 

miles  east  of  Stevenson.    Gen.  Crittenden^s  Gen.  Morgan  into  Eentacky,  Indiana,  and  Oliio, 

corps  moved  eastward  to  feel  the  strength  of  which  is  stated  on  a  previous  page.    The  de- 

the  enemy,  and  to  cross  north  of  Chattanooga,  parture  of  the  ninth  army  corps  to  reenforce 

The  front  of  the  entire  movement  extended  Gen.  Grant,  delayed  somewhat  Gen.  Bumside's 

from  the  head  of  Sequatchie  valley  ii^East  preparations  for  an  active  campaign  in  £a5>t 

Tennessee  to  Athens  in  Alabama,  thus  threat-  Tennessee.     The  necessity,  however,  of  bis 

ening  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  river  from  cooperating  with  the  movements  of  Gen.  Rose- 

Wbitesburg  to  Blythe^s  Ferry,  a  distance  of  crans,  compelled  him  to  take  the  field  witbom 

one  hundred  and  fitty  miles.  awaiting  the  return  of  this  corps. 

On  the  26th,  a  part  of  Gen.  Davis's  division  At  this  time  Gen.  Buckner  was  in  command 
crossed  at  Capertun's  Ferry,  about  six  miles  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  East  Tennc5>ee, 
below  Bridgeport.  The  remainder  uf  the  dtvis-  with  his  headquarters  at  Enoxville.  His  forc« 
ion  followed  in  a  few  days,  and  also  Gen.  John-  numbered  about  twenty  thousand  men,  ^bo 
son's  division  of  the  same  corps;  on  the  2d  of  were  not  supplied  in  the  best  manner  with 
September,  Gen.  Sheridan,  of  the  same  corps,  ordnance.  This  force  was  sufiicient  to  have  re- 
crossed  at  Bridgeport,  followed  by  the  infantry  tarded  the  process  of  Gen.  Burnsidc  throu^b 
ana  artillery  of  Gen.  Brannan's  division.  Gen.  either  the  Cumberland,  Big  Creek,  or  Wheeler's 
Negley,  of  Gen.  Thomas's  corps,  crossed  at  the  Gap  in  the  mountains ;  but  he  avoided  tbat 
same  time  at  Caperton's  Ferry.  By  the  8th  route.  Concentrating  his  forces  at  Grab  Or- 
of  September,  Gen.  Thomas  had  moved  on  chard,  on  the  southerly  edge  of  Lincoln  conn- 
Trenton  in  Georgia,  having  seized  Frick's  and  ty,  Kentucky,  Gen.  Burnside  prepared  for  the 
Stevens's  Gaps  on  the  Lookout  mountain,  movement  over  the  mountains.  The  infuntrj 
Gen.  McCook  had  advanced  to  Valley  Head  were  mounted,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were 
and  taken  Winston's  Gap,  while  Gen.  Oritten-  furnished  with  picked  horses,  and  the*  di vis- 
den  had  crossed  to  Wauhatchie,  communicat-  ion  was  attended  with  large  droves  of  packed 
ing  on  the  right  with  Gen.  Thomas,  and  threat-  mules,  loaded  with  commissary  stores,  in  or- 
ening  Chattanooga  by  the  pass  over  the  point  der  that  its  movements  might  not  be  impeded 
of  Lookout  mountain.  The  first  mountain  by  the  slow  progress  of  wagon  trains.  On  the 
barrier  south  of  the  Tennessee  being  thus  sue-  afternoon  of  August  21st  the  march  commenced, 
oessfally  passed,  Gen.  RoSscrans  decided  to  with  Gen.  S.  P.  Carter  in  the  advance.  Afttr 
threaten  the  enemy's  communication  with  his  an  advance  of  thirteen  miles,  a  halt  was  made 
right,  while  the  centre  and  left  seized  the  gaps  at  Mt.  Vernon,  the  capital  of  Rockcastle  coun- 
and  the  commanding  points  of  the  mountains  ty,  Ky.  On  the  23d  the  march  commenced  at  4 
in  front.  On  the  9th,  Gen.  Crittenden  made  a  A.  m.,  and  was  continued  over  some  of  the  wild- 
reconnoissance  which  developed  the  fact  that  est  and  most  mountainous  parts  of  Kentucky, 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  Chattanooga  on  the  twenty-six  miles,  to  London.  On  the  next 
day  and  night  previous.  The  corps  of  Gen.  morning  the  army  was  in  motion  toward  Wil- 
Crittenden  therefore  took  immediate  possession  liamsburg,  the  capital  of  Whitley  county,  Kr., 
of  Chattanooga,  which  had  been  the  object  of  twenty-nine  miles  distant.  On  the  25th  there 
the  campaign,  wlule  Gen.  Rosccrans,  with  the  were  heavy  rains,  and  no  movement  was  made, 
remainder  of  the  army,  pressed  forward  through  On  the  26th  the  movement  continued  to  the 
the  diflficult  passes  of  the  Lookout  mountain,  place  where  the  roads  from  Somerset  and  Wil- 
apparently  directing  his  march  upon  Lafayette  liamsburg  meet,  about  four  miles  beyond  the 
and  Rome.  State  line,  in  Scott  county,  Tennessee.     Here 

At  the  same  time  when  Gen.  Rosecrans  com-  the  army  rested  during  the  27th  and  28th,  and 
menced  his  forward  movement  on  the  16th  of  was  joined  by  Maj.-Gen.  Ilartsuff.  On  the  29th 
August,  Gen.  Burnside  left  Camp  Nelson  in  •  the  movement  was  continued,  with  the  mount- 
Kentucky  for  East  Tennessee.  Gen.  Burnside .  ed  brigade  of  Gen.  Shackelford  in  the  advance, 
assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  Ohio  *  At  midnight  the  banks  of  the  New  river  were 
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reached,  and  the  next  day  the  army  encamped  quarters,  the  troops  had  heen  waylaid  all  over 
at  Montgomerj,  in  Morgan  county,  Tennessee,  the  city,  and  carried  off  hy  violence  to  be  feast- 
having  made,  during  the  two  days,  a  march  of  ed,  without  money  and  without  price,  on  the 
forty  miles.  The  movement  continued  on  the  best  which  the  land  afforded.  Not  officers 
31st,  and,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  Gen.  Burn-  merely ;  their  bounteous  hospitality  knew  no 
side,  with  an  escort,  proceeded  to  Kingston,  difference  in  rank  among  their  deliverers." 
while  the  army  took^ a  shorter  road  to  Loudon  At  Knozville,  three  locomotives  and  a  large 
bridge,  leaving  Kingston  to  its  right.  At  Lou-  number  of  cars  and  railroad  machine  sliops 
don,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad  were  taken  possession  of.  A  large  train  was 
cro^  the  Holston  river  over  a  fine  bridge  also  captureci  twelve  miles  northwest  on  the 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  in  length.  To  save  road  to  Virginia.  On  the  4tli  a  movement  was 
or  todestroy  this  bridge,  as  the  situatipn  should  made  upon  Cumberland  Gap.  At  Tazewell  a 
demand,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  objects  of  slight  skirmish  took  place  with  a  small  force 
the  forced  march.  .  The  distance  from  Knox-  of  the  enemy  under  Col.  Carter.  At  daylight 
viUe  is  thirty-nine  miles.  The  artillery  came  on  the  morning  of  the  7tb,  the  Gap  was  invcst- 
into  position,  oa  the  2d,  within  easy  range  of  ed,and  its  surrender  demanded  by  Gen.  Sfaackel- 
tbis  bridge,  just  in  time  to  see  the  rear  of  the  ford.  Gen.  Frazier,  commanding  the  enemy ^s 
enemy  pass  over  and-«pply  the  torch  to  the  force,  refused,  and  stated  that  he  was  prepared 
structare.  It  was  entirely  consumed.  By  the  to  hold  out.  It  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  a 
fire  of  the  artillery  several  of  the  enemy  were  large  quantity  of  grain  in  the  gap,  with  a  mill, 
killed  and  wounded.  The  march  then  con-  which  they  used  to  grind  it.  During  the  en- 
tinned  to  Leoni  Station,  twenty-two  miles  from  suing  night  an  expedition  was  sent  out  by  Gen. 
Enoxville.  On  the  next  day  it  was  resumed  to  Shackelford,  which  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
Kaoxville,  which  had  been  occupied  on  the  Ist  mill.  The  enemy  still  refused  to  surrender,  but 
bj  the  advance.  As  Gen.  Burnside  approached  on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Burnside,  on  the  9th, 
XDoxville  the  inhabitants  turned  out  to  wel-  terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  a  surrender  made 
come  him.  His  reception  is  thus  described  by  unconditionally.  The  officers,  however,  were 
a  spectator:  **A8  we  neared  Knoxville,  the  allowed  to  retain  their  side  arms.  About  forty 
evidences  of  the  intense  devotion  to  the  Union  wagons,  two  hundred  mnles,  four  thousand 
dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  became  pounds  of  bacon,  two  thousand  bushels  of 
more  and  more  apparent.  Along  the  entire  wheat,  a  large  quantity  of  other  stores,  and  ten 
route,  especially  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  pieces  of  artillery,  were  surrendered.  The  num- 
tbe  whole  population  seemed  gathered  on  the  ber  of  prisoners  was  about  two  thousand.  The 
roadside  to  give  welcome  to  the  Yankees.  On  march  of  Gen.  Shackelford  to  the  Gap,  a  dis- 
theappearonceofGen.  Burnside  on  the  outskirts  tance  of  fifty-two  miles,  was  made  in  sixty 
of  the  town,  the  news  of  his  arrival  spread,  and  hours. 

everybody,  rich  and  poor,  the  lame  and  the  Meantime  a  column  of  cavalry  ascended  the 
bait,  rushed  out  to  greet  him.  It  was  no  vul-  valley  to  Bristol,  driving  the  enemy  across  the 
gar  cariosity  to  see  a  man  famous  in  the  world^s  Virginia  line,  and  destroyed  the  railroad  bridges 
history— it  was  the  greeting  of  an  oppressed  over  the  Holston  and  Watauga  rivers,  so  as  to 
people  to  their  deliverer.  Uncovered,  and  at  a  prevent  their  return  into  East  Tennessee.  The 
riow  pace,  the  general  rode  through  the  streets  main  body  of  Gen.  Burnside^s  army  was  now 
to  Lis  headquarters,  ^is  progress  was  constant-  ordered  by  the  general- in-chief  to  concentrate 
Iv  impeded  by  the  rushing  of  men  to  his  horse^s  on  the  Tennessee  river,  from  Loudon  west,  so 
nde  to  seize  him  by  the  hand  and  say,  'God  asto  connect  with  Gen.  Rosecrans'sarmy,wliich 
bless  you.'  On  arrival  at  headquarters,  a  large  reached  Chattanooga  on  the  9th  of  September, 
crowd  assembled  in  the  yard,  and  were  clamor-  •  At  this  time  the  authorities  at  Washington 
ous  for  speeches.  Brig. -Gen.  8.  P.  Carter,  a  were  led  to  believe  that  Gen#Lee  was  receiving 
native  of  East  Tennessee,  came  forward,  and  in  reinforcements  from  Gen.  Bragg.  The  slight  re- 
ft few  words  congratulated  them  on  their  deliv-  sistance  made  by  the  enemy  in  East  Tennessee, 
erance.  In  response  to  repeated  calls,  Gen.  and  his  abandonment  without  defence  of  such 
Burnside  then  appeared  and  said,  that  although  an  important  position  as  Chattanooga,  rendered 
Ills  profession  was  arms,  and  not  speaking,  yet  plausible  the  reports  of  spies  and  deserters  from 
he  would  take  the  occasion  to  say  that,  from  the  Gen.'Lee^s  army,  that  relJnforcements  were  ar- 
moment  he  took  command  of  the  Department  riving  there.  Fearing,  therefore,  that  Gen, 
of  Ohio,  it  had  been  his  fervent  wish  to  lead  an  Rosecrans's  army  might  be  drawn  too  far  into 
army  into  Exist  Tennessee,  to  their  deliverance;  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  irh^rc  it  could  not 
and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  he  be  supplied,  and  might  be  attacked  before  rcl'n- 
bad  come  with  means  sufScient,  with  their  as-  forcements  could  reach  it  from  Gen.  Burnside, 
distance,  to  hold  the  country  permanently  and  Gen.  Halleck  sent  the  following  despatch  to 
securely.  Gen.  Rosecrans : 

"  On  the  conclnsion  of  the  speaking  the  gar-  Head^itabtirs  of  tms  Axmt,  WAflniKCTOK.  D.  C,  > 

rison  flag  of  the  United  States  was  flung  from  ,^  .  ^      „              ^.  ,,    Septeviier  nth,  ises.    \ 

the  portico,  and  the  crowd  rushed  up  and  seized  -"^geo'^^^^dl^eTegfit^^^^^^^                   Gaj,  that 

It  m  their  hands,  many  of  them  pressmg  it  to  he  holda  all  East  Tennessee  above  Loudon,  anci  also 

their  lips.     A¥hile  this  was  passing  at  head-  the  gaps  of  the  Noi-th  Carolina  mouotains.    A  cavalry 
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force  is  moving  toirard  Athens  to  connect  with  von. 
After  holding  the  mountain  posses,  on  the  west  of  Dal- 
ton,  or  some  other  point  on  tne  railroad,  to  prevent  the 
return  of  Bragg's  army,  it  will  be  decided  whether 
your  army  shurmorc  farther  south  into  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

It  is  reported  here  by  deserters  that  a  part  of  Bragg's 
army  is  reou forcing  Lee.  It  is  important  that  the  truth 
of  this  should  be  ascertained  as  early  as  possible. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  despatch  was 
sent  to  Gen.  Burnside : 

nEADQUABTXaS  OF  THE  ASMT,  WASITnfGTON,  D.  0.,  ) 

8epUmber  Wth,  1868.     f 
Maf.-Gen.  BumHd€f  Oumberla/td  Gap: 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  success.  Hold  the  ffap 
of  the  North  Carolina  mountains,  the  line  of  the  Hof- 
ston  river,  or  some  point,  if  there  be  one,  to  prevent 
access  fVom  Virginia,  and  connect  with  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
at  least  with  your  ca?alry.  Gen.  Rosecrans  will  occupy 
Dalton,  or  some  point  on  the  railroad,  to  close  all  access 
from  Atlanta,  and  also  the  mountain  passes  in  the 
west.  This  being  done,  it  will  be  determined  whether 
'  the  movable  force  shall  advance  into  Georgia  and 
Alabama  or  into  the  volley  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  U.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

On  the  next  day,  Gen.  Rosecrans  replied 
that  he  was  sufficiently  strong  for  the  enemy 
then  in  his  .front,  and  that  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  enemy  intended  to  turn  his 
flanks,  and  cut  off  his  communications ;  ho 
therefore  decided  that  Gen.  Burnside  should 
move  down  his  infantry  toward  Chattanooga, 
on  his  left,  and  that  Gen.  Grant  should  cover 
the  Tennessee  river  toward  Whitesburg  to  pre- 
vent any  raid  on  Nashville.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  no  troops  had  been  sent  from  Gen. 
Bragg's  army;  hut  that  Gen.  Bragg  was  re- 
ceiving re'^nforcements  from  Gen.  Loring  in 
Mississippi. 

On  the  18th,  Gen.  Foster,  in  command  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  sent  a  despatch  to  Washing- 
ton, statipg  that  trains  of  cars  had  been  heard 
running  all  the  time,  day  and  night,  for  the 
previous  thirty-six  hours,  on  the  Petersburg 
and  Richmond  railroad,  evidently  indicating  a 
movement  of  troops  in  some  direction.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  he  further  stated  that  Gen. 
Longstreet's  corps  was  reported  to  be  going 
south,  through  North  Carolina. 

At  this  time  Gen.  Meade  had  heen  directed 
to  ascertain — by  giving  battle,  if  necessary — 
whether  any  of  Gen.  Lee's  troops  had  left.  On 
the  14th  he  reported  to  Gen.  Halleck  as  fol- 
lows :  "  My  judgment,  formed  on  a  variety  of 
meagre  and  conflicting  testimony,  is,  that  Gen. 
Lee's  army  has  been  reduced  by  Gen.  Long- 
street's  corps,  and  perhaps  by  some  regiments* 
from  Gens.  Ewell  and  Hill." 

Upon  receiving  the  despatches  of  the  13th, 
Gen.  Halleck  sent  the  following  telegi*ams  to 
Gens.  Burnside,  Rosecrans,  Hurlbut,  Grant,  and 
Sherman : 

HsAixixrAaTsas  or  Tna  Abmt,  "WAsniwoTox,  T>.  C, ) 

September  l^iA,  1SG3.     J 
Mip'.-Gen.  Burnside^  KnoicTilU: 

It  is  important  that  all  the  available  forces  of  your 
command  be  pushed  forward  into  East  Tennessee.  All 

{rour  scattered  forces  should  be  concentrated  there.    So 
ong  as  we  hold  Tennessee,  Kentucky  is  perfectly  safe. 
More  down  your  infantry  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward 


Chattanooca,  to  ooonect  with  Rosecrans.  Bragg  mij 
merely  hold  the  passes  of  the  oaountains  to  cover  At- 
lanta, and  more  his  main  army  through  Northern 
Alabama,  \o  reach  the  Tennessee  river  and  turn  Ro- 
'secrans's  right,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  In  this  cue 
he  will  turn  Chattanooga  orer  to  you,  and  move  to  in* 
tercept  Bragg. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Gencral-m-Chiet 

HZADQVABTKSa.Or  THS  AuiT,  WASmKOTOH,  Bf  C, ) 

September  Vm,  lS6a    | 
Ifqi.'Gen,  Kosecrans,  ChaUanooga: 

There  is  no  intention  of  sending  Qen.  Bamside  into 
North  Carolina,  lie  is  ordered  to  move  down  and 
connect  with  you.  Should  the  enemy  attempt  to  tura 
Tour  right  flank  through  Alabama,  Chattanooga  should 
be  turned  over  to  Burnside,  and  your  army,  or  such 
part  of  it  as  may  not  be  required  there,  should  move  to 

Srevent  Bragg  from   reentering   Middle  Tennessee, 
[urlbut  will  aid  you  all  he  can,  but  most  of  Graiits 
available  force  is  west  of  the  MissLsnippi. 

U.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief: 

IlBAQrAarKss  or  tus  Axut,  WAsmvcTox,  D.  C,  I 

September  Wh,  IbCS.    [ 
ifaj.'Gen.  JTurlbutt  Memphis: 

I  think,  from  all  accounts,  that  Steele  is  snfDcientlr 
strong.  All  your  available  force  should  be  scot  to 
Corinth  and  Tuscumbia,  to  operate  against  Bragg. 
Should  he  attempt  to  turn  Rosecraos's  right  and  re- 
cross  the  river  into  Tennessee,  send  to  Gen.  Shcrmao, 
at  Yicksburg,  for  reenforcements  for  this  purpose. 
Gen.  Grant,  it  is  understood,  is  sick  in  NewOrlcaus. 
H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-ChicC 

HSADQITABTESS  OP  THE  A&MT,  WASniXGTOX,  D.  C,  I 

September  IS^A,  1SC3.    f 

Maj.'Gen.  Grant  or  Maj.-Gen.  Sherman,  Vtctsburj: 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Bragg  and  Johnston* will 
move  through  Northern  Alabama  to  the  Tennessee 
river,  to  turn  Gen.  Kosecrana's  right  and  cut  off  his  c(4d- 
munications.  AH  of  Gen.  Grant's  available  forces  hbodd 
be  sent  to  Memphis,  thence  to  Corinth  and  Tuscumbia, 
to  cooperate  with  Rosecrans,  should  the  rebels  attcnipf 
that  movement. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General  in-Cbief. 

On  the  14th,  the  following  telegrams  were 
sent  to  Gens.  Foster,  Burnside,  and  Hurlbut: 

Headqvabtxbs  or  the  Asmt,  WAsni^CTox,  D.  C,  [ 

September  1-ttA,  1S«3.     j 

Mq/.-Gen.  Foster,  Fortress  Monroe: 

Information  received  here  indicates  that  part  of  Lee's 
forces  have  gone  to  Petersburg.  There  are  various 
suppositions  Tor  this.  Some  think  it  is  intended  to  pat 
down  Union  feeling  in  Xorth  Carolina,  others  to  mJ^e 
an  attempt  to  capture  Norfolk ;  otlicrs  again  to  tbrcatea 
Norfolk,  so  as  to  compel  us  to  land  reenforcemcnts 
there  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  then  t-o  moro 
rapidly  against  Meade.  Such  was  the  plan  .last  spring. 
when  Longstrect  invested  Suffolk.  It  will  be  well  t*' 
strengthen  Norfolk  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  closely 
watch  the  enemy's  movements.  I  think  be  will  soua 
strike  a  blow  somewhere. 

U.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

Headquartbes  or  the  Abut,  "WAsnnfGTox,  D.  C, } 

September  14t^,  lSo3.     \ 
Maj.'Gen.  Hurlbut,  Memphis  : 

There  are  good  reasons  why  troops  should  be  sent  u 
assist  Gen.  Hosecrans's  right  with  all  possible  despatch. 
Communicate  with  Sherman  to  assist  you,  and  hurry 
forward  reeuforcements  as  previously  directed. 

U.  W.  UALLECK,  General-iu-Chic£ 

nsAnQxrABTEES  or  TUB  Aemt,  WASmXOTOX,  D.  Gt  ) 

September  14t/i,  ISCik     j 

Mjj.-Gen.  Burnside,  KnoxHlle: 

There  are  several  reasons  why  you  should  rcCnforce 
Rosecrans  with  nil  possible  despatch.  It  is  believed 
that  the  enemy  will  concentrate  to  give  him  battle.  Yoa 
must  be  there  to  help  him. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
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At  the  same  time,  Gen.  Schofield,  in  com-  rolling,  about  twelve  mUes  in  width,  is  found. 

mand  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  and  Gen.  There  are  groves  ai^d  fields,  and  smooth-fiow- 

Pope,  ia  command  of  the  Northwest  Depart-  ing  streams,  where  the  imagination  pictured 

meat,  were  ordered  to  send  forward  to  the  crags  and  cascades.    At  Yiuley  Head,  Gen. 

Tennessee  line  every  available  man  in  their  McOook's  corps  passed  over  Lookout  moun- 

departments ;  and  the  commaiiding  officers  in  tain,  and  reached  Alpines^  in  the  valley,  called 

Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  were  ordered  to  Broomtown  valley,  on  the  10th.    Gen.  Thomas 

mako  every  possible  exertion  to  secure  Gen.  took  the  middle  gap,  andpassed  through  without 

K£)secrans^s  line  of  communications.  Gen.  Meade  opposition.    At  the  same  time  Gen.  Crittenden 

was  also  urged  to  attack  Gen.  Lee's  army  while  moved  south  of  Chattanooga  toward  Gordon's 

in  its  present  reduced  condition,  or,  at  least,  to  Mills,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.    Bounding 

prevent  him  from  sending  off  any  more  detach-  Broomtown  valley,  on  the  east,  is  another  par- 

ments.    More  troops  were  not  sent  into  East  allel  ridge,  known  as  Taylor's  ridge.    It  is  not 

Tennessee  or  Geor^a,  on  account  of  the  impos-  a  formidable  barrier,  and  is  crossed  by  a  num- 

sibility  of  supplying  them  in  a  country  which  ber  of  good  roads  toward  Lafayette,  where 

the  enemy  had  nearly  exhausted.    Gen.  Burn-  Gen.  Bragg  was.    The  first  opposition  to  the 

side's  army  was  on  short  rations,  and  that  of  present  advance  of  the  army  took  place  at  Al- 

the  Camberland  inadequately  supplied.  pines,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th,  when  a  cavalry 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  army  of  Gen.  division  had  a  brisk  fight  with  the  enemy, 
Eosecrans  was  occupying  the  passes  of  Look-  which  continued  two  hours,  with  the  loss  of 
ont  mountain,  with  the  enemy  concentrating  four  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  The  enemy 
his  forces  near  Lafayette,  to  dispute  his  further  retired,  leaving  a  few  dead.  When  Gen. 
adrance.  The  threatened  movements  of  Gen.  Thomas  passed  through  the  central  gap,  he 
Bragg  to  the  right  and  left  proved  tt)  be  merely  found  himself  in  McLemore's  Cove  or  valley,  a 
cavalry  raids  to  cut  Gen.  Rosecrans's  lines  of  strip  of  country  enclosed  between  Lookout 
sup[)lies,  and  threaten  his  communication  with  mountain  and  Pigeon  mountain,  a  spur  of  Look- 
Gen.  Bnrnside.  His  main  army  was  only  await-  out,  striking  northeast  from  it,  and  gradually 
iog  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Longstreet's  corps  to  melting  away  as  it  approaches  the  Chicka- 
give  battle  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia.  It  had  mauga  river.  To  reach  the  same  valley  in 
already  been  reinforced  by  troops  from  Gen.  which  Gen.  McCook's  corps  was,  Gen.  Thomas 
JoliDston  in  Mississippi,  and  by  the  prisoners  was  compelled  to  pass  through  one  of  the  gaps 
captured  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  of  Pigeon  mountain.  He  therefore,  on  the  12th, 
released  on  parole,  who  had  been  declared  by  ordered  Gen.  Negley  to  feel  his  way  through 
the  Confederate  authorities  to  be  exchanged.  the  central  pass.    In  obeying  the  order  he  was 

The  line  of  Gen.  Rosecrans's  army  extended  suddenly  attacked  by  the  divisions  of  Gens. 

at  this  time  from  Gordon's  Mills  to  Alpines,  a  Witters  and  Stuart,  of  Gen.  Bragg's  army,  upon 

distance  of  some  forty  miles.    By  the  17th,  his  front  and  flanks,  with  such  energy  as  com- 

they  were  brought  within  supporting  distance,  pelled  his  hasty  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  some 

and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  a  concentration  forty  killed  and  wounded.     The  advance  of 

was  begun  toward  Crawfish  Springs.  Gen.  Rosecrans's  army  thus  far  in  pursuit  of  the 

The  advance  ot  Gen.  Rosecrans's  army  can  be  enemy,  had  been  made  under  the  impression 
traced  in  a  few  words.  The  Tennessee  river,  that,  as  Chattanooga  had  fallen  without  resist- 
vest  of  Chattanooga,  in  its  general  direction  auce.  Gen.  Bragg  was  weak,  and  the  Confed- 
niDs  southwest.  Skirting  it  is  the  Racoon  range  erate  Government  unable  to  reenforce  him ; 
of  moimtains.  Sand  mountain,  where  the  array  there  would,  therefore,  be  no  fight  north  of  the 
passed  over,  is  a  part  of  this  range.  After  Coosa  river.  This  .sudden  show  of  strength 
Karching  over  a  plateau  of  twelve  or  fifteen  against  Gen.  Kegley,  therefore,  created  alarm. 
miles  in  width,  Sand  mountain  is  descended.  The  question  now  was,  whether  this  demon- 
acd  the  Lookout  valley  is  gained.  This  valley  stration  of  the  enemy  indicated  a  purpose  of 
i^  about  two  miles  wide,  and  runs  southwest,  giving  battle,  or  whether  it  was  a  movement 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Lookout  moun-  to  secure  a  safe  retreat.  Gen.  Rosecrans  de- 
tains, ronninj?  parallel  with  the  Racoon  range,  cided  it  to  be  the  former.  The  next  day,  Gen. 
The  right  wing,  under  Gen.  MoCook,  and  the  McCook  was  moving  back  over  the  Lookout 
fentre,  under  Gen.  Thomas,  had  been  in  this  mountain,  with  orders  to  close  on  the  centre, 
rallev  two  or  three  days  when  Chattanooga  was  and  Gen.  Crittenden,  at  Gordon*s  Mills,  put  in 
evacuated.  Early  on  Wednesday,  the  9th,  both  a  good. defensive  position. 
corps  were  in  motion  to  pass  the  Lookout  Lafayette,  the  capital  of  Walker  county, 
?an?e.  They  bad  only  two  passes  by  which  to  thirty-two  miles  from  Chattanoogn,  and  eigh- 
cr<>38— one  eight  miles  south  of  Trenton,  and  teen  from  Dalton,  was  supposed  to  be  the  place 
ttjo  other  at  Valley  Head,  more  than  twenty  where  the  enemy  were  concentrating.  In  their 
Qiles  south  of  Trenton.  At  Valley  Head  the  front  was  the  Pigeon  mountain.  This  range 
n;;ged  mountain  melts  away  into  a  wild  scat-  was  the  highest  at  the  southern  extremity, 
tering  of  hills,  near  which  the  road  is  abruptly*  where  it  is  separated  from  the  Lookout  moun- 
turned  through  winding  valleys,  with  a  steep  tain  by  Doherty  Gap,  a  long  and  heavy  pass. 
fiJid  stubborn  spur  before  the  summit  is  gained.  Two  miles  north  is  a  less  elevated  gap,  called 
After  reaching  the  summit,  a  plateau  gently  Rape;  seven  miles  farther  north  is  Blue  Bird,, 
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a  rugged  pass ;  three  miles  farther  is  Dog  Oap,  Cove ;  bat  hardly  was  this  done  before  an  or- 

affording  a  good  passage*  for  an  army.    This  der  from  Gen.  Rosecrans  directed  them  to 

was  easily  defended,  and  held  by  Gen.  Bragg,  move  northward  to  Pond  Spring,  seventeen 

Two  and  a  half  miles  farther  is  Gatlet^s,  through  miles  south  of  Chattanooga.    Wearied  as  were 

which  runs  a  mountain  stream  and  a  good  the  men,  they  marched  silently  and  withont 

road ;  this  was  also  hiBld  by  Gen.  Bragg.    Two  straggling.    All  night  there  was   a  constant 

miles  farther  is  Worthing,  a  rough  road  over  rumbling  of  wagons,  and  a  ceaseless  tread  of 

the  mountain,   and   impassable  for  artillery,  troops.    Gen.  Crittenden  being  ahead  of  Gen. 

Wicker  is  a  good  wagon  road,  where  the  moun-  Thomas,  had  thrown  Gen.  Tan  Cleve's  divis- 

tain  has  diminished  to  a  hill ;  a  mile  and  a  half  ion  on  the  left  of  Gen.  Wood  at  (Jordon  s 

beyond,  an  undulating  country  commences.  The  Mills,  and  Gen.  Palmer's  on  his  ri^ht,  Gen. 

country  lying  between  Pigeon   and  Lookout  Thomas  pushed  still  farther  to  the  left.    Gen. 

mountains  is  called  McLemore's  Cove,  as  above  Johnson's  two  brigades  were  given  to  Gen. 

stated,   about   twenty  miles    long  and  e'ght  Thomas,  and  posted  on  Gen.  Van  Cleve's  lef^, 

broad.    West  of  Pigeon  mountain  is  Chicka-  while  Gen.  Is  egley,  who  was  already  in  jwsi- 

mauga  valley,  which  separates  it  from  Mission-  tion  at  Owen's  Gap,  a  short  distance  sonth  of 

ary  ridge,  a  mere  range  of  hills,  and  west  of  Crawfish  Spring,  thirteen  miles  from  Chatta- 

which  is  another  valby  separating  the  latter  nooga,  was  ordered  to  remain  there,  ond  tem- 

from  Lookout  mountain.    This  last  range  runs  porarily  attached  to  Gen.  McCook's  corps, 
up  within  two  miles  of  Chattanooga,  and  ter-        The  operations  of  the  Confederate  army  up 

minates  abruptly  at  the  Tennessee  river,  with  to  this  time  had  been  as  follows:  In  corjse- 

a  bluff  two  thousand  feet  high.  quence  of  the  flank  movement  of  Gen.  Ro^^ 

At  the  time  of  the  repulse  of  Gen.  Negley  crans  on  the  right  of  Gen.  Bragg,  in  the  month 

was  the  most  favorable  moment  for  Gen.  Bragg  of  June,  the  latter  retreated  from  Shelbyvilie 

to  attack  Gen.  Rosecrans.    The  corps  of  Gen.  and  Tullahoma  toward  Chattanooga,  which  was 

McCook  was  separated  from  Gen.  Thomas  by  a  occupied  in  the  first  week  of  July.   The  hrigaJc 

march  of  nearly  three  days.    Gen.  Crittenden  of  Gen.  Anderson,  of  Gen.  Polkas  corps,  was 

could  not  re^inforce  Gen.  Thomas  without  ex-  ordered  to  Bridgeport  for  purposes  of  observa- 

posing  Chattanooga,  and  Gen.  Thomas  could  tion.    The  remainder  of  the  corps  of  Gen.  Polk 

not  move  to  Gen.  Crittenden's  position  without  was  retained  in  and  around  Chattanooga;  and 

exposing  Gen.  McOook.    Slow  as  Gen.  Bragg  Gen.  Hardee's  corps  was  distributed  alonj^  the 

was  in- collecting  his  forces  and  advancing,  the  lino  of  the  railroad  to  Knoxville,  with  Tyner's 

great  battle  which  followed  was  begun   be-  Station,  nine  miles  from  Chattanooga,  as  the 

fore  Gen.  Rosecrans  had  recovered  from  the  centre.    The  headquarters  of  Gen.  Bragg  were 

results  of  the  position  of  his  forces.    Gen.  Mc-  at  Chattanooga.    On  the  21st  of  August  the 

Cook  joined  Gen.  Thomas  on  the  17th,  with  corps  of  Gen.  Crittenden  succeeded  in  reaching 

his  weary  troops,  and  as  heavy  clouds  of  dust  the  town  with  artillery,  from  the  heights  over- 

were  discovered  on  Pigeon  mountain  by  the  looking  the  Tennessee  river  and  the  town.  Thh 

signal  officers,  his  corps  and  the  right  of  the  bombardment  was  regarded  by  the  enemv  s? 

centre  were  formed  into  line  of  battle,  which  announcing  that  Gen.  Rosecrans's  plans  were 

was  maintained  all  the  afternoon  in  McLe-  completed  and  about  to  be  executed.     The 

moro'a  Cove.  As  the  morning  of  the  18th  broke,  effect  was  to  cause  the  removal  of  Gen.  Bra?::"? 

gray  and  chilly,  the  troops  were  ordered  on  the  headquarters  beyond  the  range  of  fire,  and  tho 

march.      Gen.  Thomas's  corps  pressed  on  to-  removal  of  stores  to  points  of  convenience  on 

ward  Gordon's  Mills,  and  Gen.  McCook's  moved  the  railroad  in  the  rear,  and  the  withdraw;! 

up  directly  in  his  rear.  At  Gordon's  Mills,  Gen.  of  Gen.  Anderson  from  Bridgeport.    In  conse- 

Ward  was  stationed  with  two  brigades.    Dur-  quence  of  the  advance  of  Gen.  Burnside  ir.to 

ing  the  forenoon  of  this  day.  Gen.  Granger,  situ-  East  Tennessee,  the  Confederate  Gen.  Bncknor 

ated  ontheleft  of  Gen.  Ward,  made  areconnois-  was  now  ordered  to  evacuate  Knoxville  and 

sance  across  the  Chickamauga  at  Reid's  bridge,  occupy  Loudon ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  de- 

with  two  brigades,  and  ascertained  beyond  a  monstration  reported  to  have  been  made  bj 

doubt  that  Gen.  Longstreet's  corps  had  joined  Gen.  Rosecrans  at  Blythe's  Ferry,  on  the  Teu- 

Gen.  Bragg.      Cols.   Minty  and  Wilder  were  nessee  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Iliawas- 

sent  with  their  commands,  the  former  to  watch  see,  he  was  further  ordered  to  fall  back  from 

Ringgold  road  crossing,  and  the  latter  to  re-  London  to  Charleston,  and,  soon  after,  to  the 

sist  any. advance  from  Napier  Gap.    Early  in  vicinity  of  Chattanooga.    On  the  1st  of  Sop- 

the  afternoon  the  enemy  made  an  attack  from  tember,  Gen.  Bragg  was  informed  of  the  cro>s- 

the  two  roads.    Heavy  cannonading  ensued,  ing  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  at  Caperton's  Ferry  for 

but  Cols.  Minty  and  Wilder  held  their  ground  three  days,  and  that  he  was  mo\nng  acro^-^  Sand 

gallantly  until  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  mountain,  in  the  direction  of  Wills's  valley  and 

having  crossed  at  one  of  the  several  fords  in  Trenton.     This  report  was  regarded  by  him  as 

the  river,  was  fast  gaining  their  rear,  when  they  incredible,  but  soon  after  confirmed  by  the  oo- 

were  compelled  to  retire.    This  proved  to  be  cupation  of  Trenton  by  Federal  cavalry  and 

the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy.  by  its  advance  up  the  Wills's  valley  railroad 

Toward  evening,  Gen.  McCook's  corps  pitch-  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga  as  far  as  Wau- 

od  their  tents  at  Lee's  Mills,  in  McLemore's  hatchee,  within   seven  miles,  as  a  covering 
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force  to  the  advanco  of  the  infantr/  column  at  Brig.-6en.  Pegfam  to  coyer  tho  railroad  with 

Trenton.  his  cavalry.    These  dispositions  having  been 

The  following  topographical  view  will  assist  made  of  the  Confederate  forces,  Miy.-Gen.  Crit- 

io  the  comprehension  of  the  subsequent  move-  tenden,  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the  Fed* 

meuts :  Chattanooga  is  situated  on  the  Tennes-  eral  army,  which  had  not  moved  with  the  right 

see  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chattanooga  val-  and  centre,  but  had  been  left  in  the  Sequatchie 

ley— a  valley  following  the  course  of  the  Chat-  valley,  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  the  mouth 

UQOoga  creek,  and  formed  by  Lookout  moun-  of  Battle  creek*  and  moved  upon  Chattanoo- 

taia  and  Missionary  ridge.    East  of  Missionary  ga.    M^.-Gen.  McCook,  commanding  the  right 

ridge,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  is  anoth-  wing,  was  thrown  forward  to  threaten  Rome, 

er  Talley— Chickamauga  valley— following  the  and  the  corps  of  Mi\}.-Gen.  Thomas  was  put  in 

course  of  Chickamauga  creek,  which,  like  the  motion  over  Lookout  mountain,  in  the  direction 

Chattanooga  creek,  discharges  its  waters  into  of  Lafayette. 

the  Tennessee  river — the  first  above,  and  the  A  charge  of  incapacity  was  subseguently 
last  below  the  town  of  Chattanooga,  and  has  made  against  Gen.  Bragg,  because  he  aid  not 
i^ith  it  a  common  source  in  McLemore^s  Cove,  at  this  time  fall  upon  Gen.  Thomas  with  such 
the  common  head  of  both  valleys,  and  formed  a  force  as  would  have  crushed  liim ;  then  turned 
bj  Lookout  mountain  on  the  west  and  Pigeon  down  Cliattanooga  valley,  throwing  hims^ 
mountain  to  the  east.  Wills's  valley  is  a  nar-  between  the  town  and  Gen.  Crittenden,  and 
row  valley,  lying  to  the  west  of  Chattanooga,  crushed  him ;  then  passed  back  between  Look- 
formed  by  Lookout  mountain  and  Sand  moun-  out  mountain  and  the  Tennessee  river  into 
tain,  and  traversed  by  a  railroad,  which  takes  Wills^s  valley,  and  cut  off  Gen.  McCook's  re- 
it9  name  from  the  valley,  and  which,  branching  treat  to  Bridg^ort ;  thence  moved  along  the 
from  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  Cumberland  into  the  rear  of  Gen.  Burnside,  and 
where  the  latter  crosses  the  valley,  has  its  pres-  defeated  him.  But  Gen.  Bragg  now  threw  a 
ent  terminus  at  Trenton,  and  future  at  Tusca-  force  forward  into  McLemore's  Cove,  which  re- 
loosa,  Alabama.  The  distance  of  Bridgeport  siste^  the  advance  of  Gen.  Thomas,  as  above 
from  Chattanooga  is  twenty-eight  miles,  of  stated.  It  was  on  such  a  limited  scale  as  only 
Caperton's  Ferry  about  forty,  and  of  Trenton  to  check  this  advance,  and  was  thence  with- 
eomething  over  twenty.  Ringgold  is  eighteen  drawn  to  Lafayette.  Within  thirty-six  hours 
miles  from  Chattanooga,  on  the  Georgia  State  after  this  force  retired,  Gett,  Rosccrans  had  re- 
roa<l,  and  Dalton  some  forty,  at  the  point  where  called  Gen.  McCook,  and  concentrated  liim  with 
the  Georgia  State  road  connects  with  the  East  Oen.  Thomas  in  McLemorc^s  Cove.  Meantime, 
Tennessee  railroad.  Rome  is  sixty-five  miles  Gen.  Crittenden,  after  occupying  Chattanooga, 
Southwest  of  Chattanooga,  on  the  Coosa  river,  did  not  stop  to  fortify  it,  but  moved  on  toward 
at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Etowah  and  Ringgold  to  cut  off  Gen.  Buckner,  who  was  un- 
Oostenanla.  The  wagon  road  from  Chattanooga  derstood  to  be  moving  to  the  support  of  Gen. 
to  Home,  known  as  the  Lafayette  road,  crosses  Bragg.  On  reaching  the  point  en  the  Georgia 
MLisionary  ridge  into  Chickamauga  valley  at  railroad  at  which  Gen.  Buckner  crossed,  and 
Rossville,  and,  proceeding  in  a  southwesterly  discovering  that  he  was  too  late,  he  turned  to- 
direction,  crosses  Chickamauga  creek,  eleven  ward  Lafayette  to  follow  him.  Moving  up  the 
miles  from  Chattanooga,  at  Lee^s  and  Gordon^s  Chickamauga,  on  the  east  side,  he  was  con- 
Mills,  and,  passing  to  the  east  ofPigeon  moun-  fronted  by  a  force  of  Confederate  cavalry  un- 
taia,  goes  through  Lafayette,  distant  some  der  Gens.  Pegram  and  Armstrong,  which  re- 
twenty-two  miles  from  Chattanooga,  and  Sum-  tired  before  him  until  supported  by  a  large  body 
merville,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Rome,  of  infantry,  when  Gen.  Crittenden,  declining 
From  Caperton^s  Ferry  there  is  a  road  leading  a  battle,  fell  back  on  the  Chickamauga,  and 
over  Sand  mountain  into  Willi's  valley  at  Tren-  crossed  at  Gordon's  Mills.  This  brought  the 
ton,  and  from  Trenton  to  Lafayette  and  Dalton,  whole  of  Gen.  Rosecrans's  force  on  the  west 
over  Lookout  mountain,  through  Cooper's  and  side  of  the  Chickamauga  within  easy  support- 
Stevens's  Gap  into  McLemore's  Cove,  and  over  ing  distance. 

Pigeon  mountain  by  Plug  Gap.  The  road  from  Gen.  Bragg  now  moved  his  army  by  divis- 

Trcnton,  following  WDls's  valley,  exposed,  by  ions,  and  crossed  the  Chickamauga  at  several 

easy  communications,  Rome,  and,  through  it,  fords  and  bridges  north  of  Gordon's  Mills,  \m 

Western  Georgia  and  Eastern  Alabama,  with  to  which  he  ordered  the  Virginia  troops,  which 

easy  access  to  the  important  central  positions,  had  crossed  many  miles  below,  and  near  to 

Atlanta  and  Selroa.  which  he  attempted  to  concentrate.    At  this 

Gen.  Bragg,  believing  that  a  flanking  move-  time  the  right  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  really  rested 

ment  was  the  object  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  by  his  on  Gordon's  Mills.    Gen.  Thomas  had  moved 

advance  on  the  left,  ordered  Lieut.-Gen.  Hill,  on  until  his  lefl  division,  under  Gen.  Brannan, 

on  Monday,  September  7th,  to  move  with  his  covered  the  Rossville  road.    Gen.  Baird  was 

coTjm  toward  Lafayette,  Gen.  Polk  to  Lee's  and  en  Gen.  Brannan's  right,  then  followed  suc- 

Gordon's  Mills,  and  Mig.-Gen.  Buckner,  with  cessively  Gens.  Johnson's,  Reynolds's,  Palmer's, 

the  Army  of  East  Tennessee,  and  Mt^j.-Gen.  andVanCleve'sdrvisions.    Gen.  W(5od  covered 

Valker,  wi^h  his  division  from  the  Ai-my  of  Gordon's  Mills  ford.    Gen.  Negley,  four  miles 

Mbsiasippi,  to  coneentrate  at  Lafayette,  and  farther  south,  held  Owen's  Gap.    Gens.  Davis 
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and  Sheridan  wore  on  the  ^arch  sonth  of  amounting  to  a  whole  division,  had  been  fonn- 

Gen.  Negley.  Gen.  Wilder,  with  four  regiments  ed  in  front  of  his  line,  and  that  if  the  order  to 

and  a  light  battery,  was  posted  at  the  right,  make  the  attack  at  daylight  was  obeyed,  this 

near  Gordon ^s  Mills.    Gen.  Gordon  Granger^s  division  must  inevitably  be  slaughtered.    The 

forces  were  held  in  reserve  some  distance  back  battle  was  finally  opened  about  half  past  nine 

on  the  Rossville  road.    Such  was  the  position  a.  m.,  by  a  forward  movement  of  Gen.  Breckin- 

on  Saturday,  the  19th.    The  battle  which  now  ridge,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Cleburn,  agam<t 

ensued  opened  aboat  ten  o'clock.    The  first  the  left  and  centre  of  Gen.  Rosecrans.  Divi>ioi: 

attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the.  left  wing  of  after  division  was  pushed  forward  to  assist  the 

Gen.  Rosecrans,  which  the  enemy  endeavored  attacking  masses  of  the  enemy,  but  without  sq<> 

to  turn,  so  as  to  occupy  the  road  to  Chatta-  cess.    The  ground  was  held  by  Gen.  Thomas 

nooga.    But  all  their  efforts  for  this  object  for  more  than  two  hours.    Meantime,  as  Geo. 

failed.    The  centre  was  next  assailed  and  tern-  Heynolds  wos  sorely  pressed,  Gen.  Wood  was 

porarily  driven  back,  but,  being  promptly  re-  ordered,  as  he  supposed,  to  march  instantly 

enforced,  maintained  its  ground.    As  night  ap-  by  the  left   flank,  pass  Gen.    Brannon,  and 

preached,  the  battle  ceased  and  the  combatants  go  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Reynolds,  and  that 

rested  on  their  arms.    Gen.  Bragg  now  issued  Gens.  Davis  and  Sheridan  were  to  shift  over 

an  order  dividing  the  forces  of  his  army  into  to  the  left,  and  close  up  the  line.    Gen.  Rc^ 

two  corps  or  wings.    The  right  was  placed  un-  crans  reports  that  the  order  was  to  close  np  oa 

der  the  command  of  Lieut-Gen.  Polk,  and  the  Gen.  Reynolds.    Gen.  Wood  says  that  Gen 

left  under  Lieut.-Gen.  Longstrcet.    The  former  Brannan  was  in  line  between  his  and  Gea. 

was  composed  of  Liout.-Gen.  Hill's  corps  of  two  Reynolds's  division. 

divisions,  under  Mig.-Gen.  Cleburn  and  M^.-        A  gap  was  thus  formed  in  the  line  of  battle. 

Gen.  Breckinridge ;  with  the  division  of  Mi^*'  ^^  which  the  enemy  took  advantage,  and.  strib 

Gen.  Cheatham,  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Polk's  corps,  ing  Gen.  Davis  in  his  flank  and  rear,  tLre^ 

and, the  division  of  Mfg. -Gen.  W.  II.  T.  Walker,  his  whole  division  into  confusion.     Fas^ng 

The  left  was  composed  of  the  divi/«ious  of  through  this  break  in  Gen.  Rosecrans's  Hcc, 

Miij.-Gen,   Stewart,  and  Brig. -Gens.    Preston  the  enemy  cut  off  his  right  and  centre,  andat- 

Johnston,  of  Maj.-Gen.  Buckner's  corpj;  with  tacked  Gen.  Sheridan's  division,  which  was  ad- 

M(V).-Gen.    Ilindman's,   of  Lieut.-Gen*  Polk's  vancing  to  the  support  of  the  left.    After  & 

corps,  and  Gens.  Benning's    and  Laiie's   and  bravo  but  fruitless  effort  against  this  torrent 

Robertson's  brigades  of  M^.-Gen.  Hood's  di-  of  the  enemy,  he  was  compelled  to  give  way,  | 

vision,  and  Gens.  Kershaw's  and  Humphrey's,  i)ut  afterward  rallied  a  considerable  portion 

of  Mfg .-Gen.  McLaws's  division.  The  front  line  of  his  force,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  join-.i 

of  the  right  wing  consisted  of  three  divisions,  Gen.   Thomas,  who  had  now  to  brea>t  the 

Breckinridge's,    Cleburn's,    and    Cheatham's,  tide  of  battle  against  the  whole  army  of  ibe 

which  were  posted  from  right  to  left  in  the  enemy.    The  right  and  part  of  the  centre  hal 

order  named.  Miy.-Gen,  Walker  was  in  reserve,  been  completely  broken,  and  fled  in  confc>ini 

Thelineof  the  left  wing  was  composed  of  Stew-  from  the  field,  carrying  with  them  to  Chatta  j 

art's,  Hood's,  Hindman's,  and  Preston's  divis-  nooga  their  commanders,  Gens.  McCook  snl 

ions,  from  right  to  left,  in  the  order  named.  Crittenden,  and  also  Gen.  Rosecrans,  who  w;i« 

Toward  morning  of  the  next  day  the  army  on  that  part  of  the  line.    Gen.  Garfield,  hs 

of  Gen.  Rosecrans  changed  its  position  slightly,  chief  of  starfj  however,  made  his  way  to  thej 

to  the  rear,  and  contracted  the  extended  lines  left  and  joined  Gen.  Thomas,  who  still  retaine^l 

of  the  previous  day.  Trains  were  moving  north-  his  position.    His  ranks  had  now  assnmed - 

ward  on  all  the  roads  in  the  rear  of  Chatta-  crescent  form,  with  his  flanks  supported  by  iL? 

no»->ga,  and  the  wounded  were  taken  from  the  lower  spurs  of  the  mountain,  and  here,  "  like  ai 

hospitals,  which  had  become  exposed  by  the  lion  at  bay,  he  repulsed  the  terrible  assaulli 

concentration  of  the  forces  to  the  left.    Gen.  of  the  enemy." 

Thomas  still  held  the  left,  with  the  divisions  About  half  past  three  p.  m.,  the  encmv  dij- 
of  Gens.  Palmer  and  Johnson  attached  to  his  covered  a  gap  in  the  hills,  in  the  rear  of  the 
corps  and  thrown  in  the  centre.  Gen.  Brannan  right  flank  of  Gen.  Thomas,  and  Gen.  Long- 
was  retired  slightly,  with  his  regiments  arrayed  street  commenced  pressing  his  columns  through 
in  echelon.  Gen.  Van  Cleve  was  held  in  re-  the  passage.  At  this  time,  Miy.-Gen.  Granger.; 
serve  on  the  west  side  of  the  first  road  in  the  who  had  been  posted  with  his  reserves  to  cover 
rear  of  the  lino.  Gens.  Wood,  Davis,  and  the  left  and  rear,  arrived  on  the  field.  He  in* 
Sheridan  followed  next,  the  latter  being  on  the  stantly  attacked  the  forces  of  Gen.  Longstrcet 
extreme  left.  Gon.  Lytic  occupied  an  isolated  with  Gen.  Steadman's  brigade  of  cavalry.  Th(^ 
position  at  Gordon's  Mills.  conflict  at  this  point  is  thus  described  by  Gen. 

Orders  were  given  by  Gen.  Bragg  to  Lieut.-  Halleck :   **In  the  words  of  Gen.  Ro-Vcrans'l 

Gen.  Polk  to  commence  the  attack  at  daylight  report,  *  swift  was  the  charge,  and  terrible  th« 

on  the  next  morning.    These  orders  were  im-  conflict ;  but  the  enemy  was  broken.'    A  thow 

mediately  issued  by  him ;  but  prior  to  giving  sand  of  our  brave  men  killed  and  woundr* 

the  order  to  move  forward  fo  the  attack  in  the  paid  for  its  possession ;  but  we  held  the  ira 

morning.  Gen.  Polk  discovered  that,  owing  to  Two  divisions  of  Longstreet'g.  corpq  confronts 

a  want  of  precaution,  a  portion  of  the  left  wing,  the  position.    Determined  to  tadce  it,  tliey  sr 
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cesBively  came  to  the  assault.    A  battery  of  sent  a  cavalry  force  across  the  Tennessee  above 

six  guns  placed  in  the  gorge  ponred  death  and  Chattanooga,  wliich  destroyed  a  large  wagon 

slaughter  into  them.    They  charged  within  a  train  in  the  Sequatchie  vidley,  captured  M^ 

few  yards  of  the  pieces,  but  our  grape  and  can-  Minnsyille  and  other  points  on  the  railroad, 

ister,  and  the  leaden  hail  of  musketry,  deliv-  and  thus  almost  completely  cut  off  the  supplies 

ered  in  sparing  but  terrible  volleys,  from  car-  of  Gen.  Rosecrans's  army, 

tridges  taken  in  many  instances  from  the  boxes  The  line  of  the  railroad  at  this  time  was 

of  their  fallen  companions,  was  too  much  even  well  defended.    The  enemy's  cavalry  were  at- 

for  Longstreet's  men.  About  sunset  they  made  tacked  by  Ool.  McGook,  at  Anderson's  cross 

their  last  charge,  when  our  men,  being  out  of  roads,  on  the  2d  of  October ;  by  Gen.  Mitchell, 

ammunition,  moved  on  them  with  the  bayonet,  at  Slielby  ville,  on  the  Cth,  and  by  Gen.  Crook, 

and  they  gave  way,  to  return  no  more.    In  the  at  Farmington,  on  the  8th,  and  were  mostlj 

mean  time  the  enemy  made  'repeated  attempts  captured  or  destroyed, 

to  carry  Gen.  Thomas's  position  on  the  left  and  On  the  2d  of  October,  Gen.  Rosecrana  is- 

front,  but  were  as  often  thrown  back  with  sued  the  following  order : 

great  loss.    At  nightfall  the  enemy  fell  back  ^  ,      *r 

beyond  the  range  of  our  artillery,  leaving  Gen.  w....^^. renjso.s, 

Thomas  victorious  on  his  Jiard-fought  field."  Chattanoooa,  Ottcber  id,  im,  \ 
During  the  night,  Gen.  Thomas  fell  back  to  Army  of  the  Cumberland:  You  haTc  made  a  grand 
Rossville,  leaving  the  dead  and  most  of  the  and  successful  campaign;  joa  have  drirca  the  rebds 
wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  ^^^  Middle  Tennessee.  You  crossed  a  great  moon- 
Sheridan,  who  had  been  cut  off  by  ihe  advance  I?i°  "Hg?'  fl^^ff^  yourselves  on  the  banks  of  a  brosd 

^^  .1  ^     '  ^.           ^1,^ „          Ai           i.  rivcp,  crossed  it  in  the  face  of  a  powerful,  opposing 

of  the  enemy,  as  he  was  upon  the  extreme  army,  and  crossed  two  other  great  mountain  nng« 

right,  gathered  his  brigades  and  struck  across  at  the  only  practicable  passes,  some  fortj  miles  be- 

Missionary  ridge,  directly  to  the  west.     The  twe«n  extremes.    You  concentrated  in  the  face  of  sa- 


picked  up  all  the  stragglers  from  the  other  di-  them  at  bay.  giving  them 'blow  for  blow,  witt)  bearr 

visions  that  ho  could  find.     He  had  lost  three  i"***^*-.  J^^e°  the  day  closed,  you  held  the  m, 

pieces  of  artiUery,  but  in  his  progress  met  a  2;?:b:^t'^'';''ir,iintX'"SL?L7oTS 
whole  battery  which  had  been  abandoned,  and  ^Chattanooga.  *^''  *^  ' 
took  it  in  charge.  Passing  the  enemy's  flank.  You  have  accomplished  the  great  work  of  the  cam- 
and  regaining  the  road  on  the  ridge,  he  turned  P^'g" ;  you  hold  the  key  of  East  Tennessee,  of  North- 
east through  Rossville,  and,  without  halting,  re-  J™  °T*/!l  ""^  ""l  ^^"^  ^'"^4"^'"  "°/"^  ^'^r ?1"^ 
^  j»  r*  Tu  4.«i«i.i.  m-  mtre.  Let  these  achievements  console  you  for  the  re- 
enforced  Gen.  Thomas  at  midnight.  Thepo-  gr^^  y^u  experience  that  arrival  of  fresh  hostile 
sition  near  Rossville  was  held  during  Monday  troops  forbade  vour  remaining  od  the  field  to  rece^ 
without  serious  molestation  from  the  enemy,  the  battle;  f6r  the  right  of  burying  your  gallanl  detd, 

and  in  the  night  the  entire  force  was  withdrawn  'J^  c"5»5 '?;  r^J  V™""®  «>»"PJ?°'o°s  who  lay  wouDd- 

♦«  r<i^«4.»«,,^iL„  ®u  on  the  field.   The  losses  you  have  sustained,  ibou^n 

tOL.nattanooga.                                        ,     \  ^  heavy,  are  slight,  considering  the  odds  against  joa, 

On  Monday,  Gen.  Bragg  first  sent  out  de-  and  the  stake  you  have  won. 

tachmcnts  to  the  battle  field  to  gather  the  You  hdid  in  your  hands  the  substantial  fruits  cf  t 

arms  and  banners.     The  former  were  sent  to  vjctonr,  and  deserve  and  will  receive  the  honors  and 

the  rear,  and  the  latter  to  Richmond     The  P:'^"!;{ro^^\fl!f/:'C7gh1'^^fbin^^^^^^^^ 

prisoners  wore  then  counted  and  sent  to  the  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  established  for  our  own 

rear.     The  troops  were  then  ordered  under  common  benefit, 

arms,   and    marched   down   the   Ohattanooga  The  General  Commanding  earnestly  begs  ererr  of- 

road  until  they  came  near  to  Rossville,  when  ?<*^^°^  ??*'*.*^L''^ri^"/'"2^  i*"  "°'l*  ""''^^v^Jl 

they  filed  to  the  right  and  moved  do^n  the  ^u'll^'tW/ar^^S^^^ 

Chickamauga  valley,  to  be  in  good  position  to  oflScers  and  soldiers  of  this  command,  for  their  encrgv, 

move  upon  Gen.  Burnside   or   to  flank  Gen.  patience,  and  perseverance,  and  the  undaunted  courage 

Rosecrans.    On  Wednesday,  Gen.  Bragg  moved  displayed  by  those  who  fought  with  such  unfiincbiug 

again.up  to  and  over  Missionary  ridge.  "Niu&the  history  of  this  war.  nor  probably  the 

Ihe  Joss  of  Oren.  Kosecrans  m  these  battles  annals  of  any  battle,  furnish  a  loftier  example  of  ob- 

was  1,644  killed,  9,262  wounded,  and  4,945  stinate  bravery  and  endurinjg  resistance  to  superior 

missing,  which,  with  a  cavalry  loss  of  1,000,  numbers— when  troops,  havmg  exhausted  their  ani- 

makes  16.851.    In  material,  his  loss  was  86  r'°**'°"\^*°'^®'^  ^  ♦*'^  ^'J^-!?:?*' "!"Jji*?I^^^ 

_„ OA  J  : o^KA         n -    1  K  ooj  their  positions,  against  such  odds— as  did  cur  leli  SM 

guns,  20  caissons,  8,450  small  arms,  and  6,834  centreVcomprisi^  troops  from  all  the  corps,  on  ibe 

infantry  accoutrements.      He   captured  2.008  afternoon  or  the  20th  of  September,  at  the  battle  of 

prisoners.    The  loss  of  the -enemy  in  killed,  Chickamaoea. 

wounded,  and  missing  was  reported  at  18,000.  (Signed)             W.  S.  ROSECRANS, 

After  Gen.  RosecFans's  retreat  to  Chatta-  Major-General  Comm.ndi.& 

nooga,  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  passes  When  it  was  known  at  "Washington  that 

of  Lookout  mountain,  which  covered  his  line  Gen.  Longstreet's  corps  had  probably  gone  to 

of  supplies  from  Bridgeport.    These  were  im-  the  aid  of  Gen.  Bragg,  the  authorities  ordered 

mediately  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  also  to  Tennessee  the  forces  of  Gen.  Grant  at  Vick9- 
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bnrg,  and  also  appointed  him  to  the  command  night  past  Lookont  Point,  to  a  place  known  as 

•  of  the  forces  in  the  field  in  Tennessee.    Before  Brown's  Ferry,  where  they  landed  on  the  south 

information  was  received  in  reply  from  Gen.  side  of  the  river  and  took  possession  of  two 

Grant,  who  was  at  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Hooker  hills,  after  only  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  picket 

was  on  the  23d  of  September  sent  to  Tennessee,  at  the  point  of  landing,  and  a  feeble  resistance 

in  command  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  corps  from  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  regiment  of  cav- 

of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  were  de-  airy  stationed  in  the  vaUey  beyond  l^e  hills, 

tsched  for  that  object.    They  were  assigned  to  The  boats  then  crossed  the  river,  and  brought 

protect  Gen.  Rosecrans^s  line  of  communication  over  more  troops  to  hold  possession,  by  whom 

from  Bridgeport  to  Nashville.  a  bridge  was  immediately  constructed,  about 

On  the  18th  of  October,  Gen.  Grant,  having  nine  hundred  feet  in  length,  in  five  hours.  The 
arrived  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  assumed  command  distance  between  this  bridge  and  the  one  at 
of  the  Departments  of  Tennessee,  Cumberland  Chattanooga  was  one  and  a  naif  mile  by  land, 
and  Ohio,  by  order  of  the  President.  M^'or-  and  about  eight  miles  by  water.  On  the  next 
Geo.  G.  H.  Thomas  was  placed  in  the  immedi-  day,  Gen.  Hooker  crossed  the  river  at  Bridge- 
ate  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cum-  port,  and  moved  up,  uniting  with  the  force  at 
berland,  and  Mig.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  in  that  Brown^s  Ferry.  This  opened  the  river,  the 
of  the  Department  of  Tennessee.  Gen.  Rose-  road  to  Kelly^s  Ferry,  and  the  direct  road  to 
crans  was  relieved.  Gens.  McCook  and  Crit-  Bridgeport,  as  well  as  the  river  road  on  the 
tenden  were  ordered  to  Cincinnati,  and  their  north  side  around  the  bend.  This  successful 
corps  consolidated  into  one.  movement  is  thus  explained  by  a  spectator  in 

At  this  time  the  army  was  at  Chattanooga,  the  camp  of  the  enemy : 
which  la  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  Tennessee  The  enemy  were  several  miles  distant,  and  the 
river.  The  flanks  rested  on  its  banks — the  smoke  of  their  bivouac  fires  resting  above  the  tree 
right  at  Chattanooga  creek,  near  the  base  of  tops  indicated  a  halt.  Subsequentlv  the  column  re- 
T  °  r^  J.  ^'*"''™"^^o"/' ""^^  1  "™^^  ""'°^  "*  snmed  its  motion,  and  dnnng  the  afternoon  the  long, 
Lookout  mountain,  and  the  left  at  Citioo  creek,  dark,  thread-like  line  of  troops  became  visible,  slowfy 
The  picket  hues  followed  these  two  creeks  for  wendins  their  way  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga. 
a  distance,  and  then  passed  across  the  low  On  Lookout  Peak,  gazing  down  upon  the  singiUar 
^unds  between,  which  lie  also  between  the  »pectacle-a  «n*p,  d^oUl  which  cmbreced  in  curious 
?^*  ^fi  iiic^iry^^J^  •:^«./v  ««^  *u^  i.;«i.  «-^««;i-  contrast  the  beauties  of  nature  and  4he  achievements 
foot  of  Missionary  ndge  and  the  high  grounds  ^f  art.  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  horrors  of  war- 
about  the  town  upon  whica  the  defensive  were  Gens.  Bragg,  Longstreet,  and  others,  to  whom 
works  were  constructed.  These  works  were  this  bold  venture  of  the  enemy  opened  at  once  new 
connected  by  a  strong  line  of  rifle  pits.     Be-  vistas  of  thought  and  action.    Infantry,  artillery,  and 

hind  this  line  and  around  the  town  the  greater  ^^^.^^^F^  *"  t^^'^^  silently  by,  like  a  procession  of/an- 

.          *  liT              ^'^^^  ^v  vv  «  «  vuv  {^toBbc^ft  ionm  m  a  panorama,  until,  among  aU  the  **  sundown's 

portion  of  the  army  was  bivouacked,  for  very  sumptuous  pictures  "  which  glowed  around  us,  there 

little  camp  equipage  was  to  be  had.    This  was  was  not  one  like  that  of  the  great,  fresh,  bustlinc^  camp, 

the  only  point  held  by  a  Federal  force  south  suddenly  grown  into  view,  with  its  thousand  twinkling 

of  the  river,  while  the  north  side  was  occupied  "?*?^/^  «!?"P^  °^  "^°  '°ir'°'Vt'  "^™i!i°!!  ^S 

..          •*i.\.             X  4'        J  t            J  ^-1          .   ^  white-topped  wagons,  now  strung  like  a  necklace  of 

enUre,  wi^  troops  stationed  to  guard  the  points  pearls  a^und  thi  bowm  of  the  liills.    The  Federals 

above.     The  base  of  the  army  at  Chattanooga  oad  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction  with  the  army  of 

was  at  Stevenson  and  Bridgeport,  and  was  sup-  Chattanooga, 

plied  from  depots  at  Loubville  and  Nashville  «  The  question  which  naturally  arises  is.  why  did  not 

by  a  single  track  of  railroad.    The  south  side  ^L^^J^rck'^^bH^^^^ 

of  the  river  from  JLiOokout  mountain  to  Bridge-  in  the  shape  of  one  of  those  stolid  facts  which  even 

port  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  strategy  cannot  always  stir.    On  Monday  night.  Gen. 

river  road  on  the  north  side  was  rendered  im-  Thomas— or  perhaps  Grant,  for  he  is  now  in  Chatta- 

T^<>-a«v.i^    Kir  fKA^i.  oiia«.r.cV«/^^fA«.:i  t^^*\^-^^A   ^«  Hooga— CTOSscd  a  forcc  of  six  thousaud  mcu,  first  ovcr 

passable    by  their  sharpshooters  stationed  on  the  Tennessee  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  theli  over  the 

the  opposite  bank.     It  was  thus  necessary  to  neck  ofland  known  as  theMoccasin,  and  finally  over  the 

bring  all  supplies  to  the  army  over  a  distance  river  again  at  Brown's  Ferry,  in  rear  of  Chattanooga, 

of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  taking  the  road  from  where,  after  a  brief  skirmish  with  one  of  our  regiments, 

SridgeiH,rt  up  the  Sequatchie  valley  over  the  {J^^'^lPStf!  litlt'i^'loS^l'  ^rt^."lt' 

mountains  mto  the  Anderson  road,  thence  to  ment,  a  column  at  Bridgeport,  consisting  of  the  eleventh 

Chattanooga.    Tho  Tennessee  was  crossed  by  corps,  Gen.  Howard,  and  twelfth  corps,  Gen.  Slocum. 

pontoon  bridges,  constructed  from  such  ma-  the  whole  under  command  of  Gen.  Joe  Hooker,  started 

terials  as  the  forest  and  the  town  could  afford.  "P^**®  ^*![^y-     .         ,               .  *        %•       r 

Tk«  -•.»»*.«<.  ^^^A^^^A  4-u^  ^^^A^  ^^««i-.  z^ Under  these  circumstances,  an  interposition  of  our 

The  storms  rendered  the  roads  nearly  impas-  fo^es  across  the  valley  would  in  the  first  place  have 

sable,   and  the  army  was  in  danger  of  star-  required  the  transfer  of  a  considerable  portion  of  our 

vation.  army  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  Lookout  moun- 

Gen.  Hooker  had  arrived  at  Bridgeport  with  *«in.  therebv  weakening  our  line  in  front  of  Chatta- 

the  eleventh  and  a  portiou  of  the  twelfth  corps,  °**T'  uia^u  ^"^""^  ref  ^ed  his  strength :  sec- 

1  VT      ax.              j^vii'w**  V*  i*«w  v*f  vixbu  wi^9,  ondfy,  It  would  have  necessitated  a  fight  on  ooth  our 

and  Oren.  Sherman  was  on  the  route  from  Mem-  front  and  rear,  with  the  flanks  of  the  Federals  pro- 
phis.  The  first  movement  was  to  open  the  tected  by  the  mountains ;  and,  finally,  had  we  been 
river,  and  secure  a  shorter  land  communication  successful,  a  victory  would  onlr  have  demoralized  two 
^Vth  tho  base.     For  this  purpose  the  boats  for  f{;%«°f  l^^  Yankee  army,  without  at  all  influencing 

•^          . V   .,1^ ^  «.ll    *ijn^i      •4.1.             J  the  direct  issue  involved  m  the  present  investment  of 

a  new  pontoon  bridge  were  tilled  with  armed  Chattanooga. 

men  at  Chattanooga,  and  floated  down  in  the  Gen.  Longstreet,  however,  who  from  the  peak  had 
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carefally  watched  the  march  of  the  eleventh  corps,  de-  encamp  on  the  North  Chickamaaga;  about 

{^'^^"t^^JurTtf^'osafweVur"  ^^^  pontooHB  were  to  be  taken  under  cover 

iii  ea^?t,"iumbJring,  i^'  wwlSpposed,  f^S^'fift^Q  ?l  ^1^^®^,*.°?   "^^^^  *?^   launched  into  the 

hundred  to  two  thousand  men,  who  still  remained  in  North  Ghickamauga ;  these  were  to  be  filled 

the  rear.  with  men,-  to  be  floated  ont  into  the  Ten- 

The  attack  thna  proposed  was  made  dnring  nessee  and  down  it,  nntil  opposite  the  South 

the  night,  and  the  result  was  that,  at  flveoVlock  Chickamauga  (about  three  miles  below),  to 

the  next  morning,  the  enemj  had  abandoned  effect  a  landing  on  that  bank,  and  throw  up 

the  entire    country  west  of  Lookout  creek,  works ;  the  remainder  of  the  command  were  tu 

These  operations  saved  the  army  from  starva-  be  taken  across  in  the  same  boats,  or  a  portion 

tion,  for  the  situation  of  aflfairs  was  such  that  of  them ;  the  Tennessee  and  South  Cliicka- 

Chattanooga  must  be  held  at  all  hazards.  manga  were  to  be  bridged,  and  then  the  artil- 

A  steamboat  had  been  built  and  another  lery  crossed  and  moved  at  once  to  seize  a  foot- 
had  been  captured.  The  latter  was  now  loaded  hold  on  the  ridge,  taking  up  a  line  facing  the 
with  two  hundred  thousand  rations.  It  ran  enemy^s  right  flank  near  the  tunnel.  Gen. 
the  blockade  of  Lookout  mountain,  and  ar-  Uoward^s  corps  of  Gen.  Hookers  commaid 
rived  safely  at  Brown's  Ferry.  The  point  of  was  to  cross  into  the  town  by  the  two  bridges. 
Lookout  mountain  between  Chattanooga  and  and  All  the  gap  between  Gen.  Sherman^s  pro- 
Lookout  creek  was  still  held  by  pickets  and  posed  position  and  the  main  body  of  Gen. 
an  infantry  force  of  the  enemy,  while  their  bat>  lliomas's  army.  Gen.  Hooker,  with  the  re- 
teries  on  the  top  conunanded  some  distance  mainder  of  his  force  and  the  division  sent  to 
each  way.  The  steamboat  passed  to  the  pon-  Trenton,  which  should  return,  were  to  canr 
toon  bridge  ground  until  the  battle  of  Alission-  the  point  of  Lookout,  and  then  threaten  the 
ary  ridge,  thus  covering  the  line  of  communica-  enemy's  left,  which  would  thus  be  thrown 
tion,  and  then  in  connection  with  the  other  boat  back,  being  forced  to  evacuate  the  monctain 
ran  regularly  to  Kelly's  Ferry  from  Bridgeport,  and  take  position  on  the  ridge ;  and  then  the 
reducing  the  wagon  transportation  to  ten  miles  Federal  troops,  being  on  both  flanks,  and  upon 
over  good  roads.  An  interior  line  of  defence,  one  flank  threatening  the  enemy's  commnnica- 
snfficient  to  hold  Chattanooga  with  a  small  tions,  were  to  advance  the  whole  line  or  turn 
force,  was  now*constructed,  and  the  plans  were  the  other  flank,  as  the  chances  might  dictate. 
matured  for  accomplishing  the  main  object  of  Then  a  part  of  the  force  was  to  follow  as  far  a 
the  campaign,  which  was  the  clearing  of  East  possible,  while  Gen.  Sherman  destroyed  the 
Tennessee  of  the  enemy.  railroad  from  Cleveland  to  Dnlton,  and  then 

When  Gen.  Sherman  reached  the  vicinity  of  pushed  on  to  relieve  Enoxville,  and  captare, 

Bridgeport  with  his  corps,  Gen.  Longstreet  had  disperse,  or  drive  oflf  Gen.  Longstreet  from  l*e- 

been  detached  with  his  command  from  the  ar-  fore  it.                                                  ^ 

my  of  Gen.  Bragg,  and  sent  on  an  expedition  "  Gen.  Smith,  chief  engineer,  took  person  J 

against  Knoxville.    This  weakened  Gen.  Bragg  charge  of  the  preliminaries  necessary  for  tiie 

and  exposed  Gen.  Bumside  to  danger.    The  move  on  the  left  flank.    The  pontoons  were 

plan  therefore  adopted  by  Gen.  Grant  was  to  put  in  the  Chickamauga;  the  men  encamped; 

attack  Gen.  Bragg,  and  to  follow  it  by  a  move-  the  bridge  trains  ready  to  debouch  at  the 

ment  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Longstreet.    The  proper  point;  and  so  completely  was  every 

forces  of  Gen.  Bragg  held  Missionary  ridge,  thing  arranged  that  no  confusion  whatever  oo- 

the  Chattanooga  valley,  and  Lookout  mountain,  curred.    Artillery  was  posted  on  the  side  of 

with  their  left  resting  on  the  latter,  and  their  the  river  to  cross  flre  in  front  of  the  point  of 

right  on  the  ridge  near  the  tunnel  of  the  Knox-  landing,  and  force  the  same,  if  necessary, 

ville  and  Chattanooga  railroad.    Their  pickets  "  On  Monday,  November  24th,  an  armed  ri^ 

occupied  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river  connoissance  was  made  by  Gen.  Thomas  on  his 

formilesabove,  and  their  supplies  were  brought  left,  which  developed  the  enemy's  lines  and 

by  the  railroad  from  Atlanta  and  Dalton.    The  gave  to  Gen.  Thomas  aline  of  battle  in  advance 

mass  of  Gen.  Bragg's  force  was  in 'the  Chatta-  of  his  picket  lines,  at  the  same  time  allowiojr 

nooga  valley,  between  Lookout  mountain  and  the  eleventh  corps  (Howard's)  to  come  into 

Missionary  ridge,  and  on  that  slope  of  Lookout,  the  position  assigned  it.    At  midniglit  the  men 

thus  being  very  nearly  on  his  centre.    The  entered  the  pontoons,  floated  down,  and  ef- 

ridge  was  heavfly  posted  with  artillery.    The  fected  a  landing.    At  daylight  the  pontonies 

plan  adopted  by  Gen.  Grant  for  the  attack,  and  were  at  work,  and  at  noon  the  Tennessee  river 

the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed,  were  thus  was  bridged  by  a  pontoon  bridge  1,400  feet 

described  by  a  spectator :  "  A  division  of  Gen.  long,  and  the  rest  of  Gen.  Sherman's  troopsi 

Sherman's  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  Trenton,  crossed  with  his  artillery.    He  then  pushed  out 

threatening  the  enemy's  left  flank.      Under  to  the  ridge  and  took  «ip  his  position,  and  Gen. 

cover  of  this  movement,  Gen.  Sherman's  main  Howard  communicated  with  him,   his  foroei 

body  was  to  march  up  by  Gen.  Hooker's  lines,  having  marched  to  its  place.    Gen.  Hooker's 

crossing  the  Brown's  Ferry  bridge  mostly  at  forces  formed  a  line  of  battle  running  up  and 

night,  thence  into  a  concealed  camp  on  the  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  sweejiini 

north  side  of  the  river,  opposite  South  Chick-  around  the  point,  and,  at  night  of  the  sam^ 

amauga  creek.    One  division  was  directed  to  day  (the  24th),  held  what  he  had  gained  and 
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commuDicated  with  Gen.  Tliomas^s  right.  That  Jones,  who  had  held  a  threatening  position 

night  the  enemy  evacuated  Lookout  Mountain  with  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  near  tlio  Yir- 

top,  and  fell  hack  from  his  front  to  the  ridge,  giuia  line,  moved  down  on  the  north  side  of 

Thus,  on  Tuesday  night,  Gen.  Bragg  was  threat-  the  Ilolston  river  to  Rogersville,  with  some 

ened  on  both,  flanks,  and  with  a  heavy  line  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  sur- 

kttle  in  his  front.    It  was  difficult  for  him  to  prised  the  garrison  at  that  place,  and  captured 

determine  what  the  Federal  move  would  be.  four  pieces  of  artillery,  thirty-six  wagons,  and 

His  railroad  must  be  held  at  all  hazards  from  six  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Gen.  Sherman.    The  amount  of  Gen.  Hooker^s  Previous  to  the  advance  of  Gen.  Longstreet 

force  he  could  distinctly  see.    He  reenforced  into  East  Tennessee,  Gon.  Burnside  had  occu- 

his  right  very  heavily,  leaving  enough  to  hold  pied  Philadelphia,  and  other  points  oil  tho 

his  le!t  and  front,  as  he  supposed.     On  the  south  side  of  the  Holston  river  with  small  gar- 

2oth,  Wednesday,  Gen.  Sherman  commenced  risons.    Some  of  these  forces  were  surprised 

to  move.    Two  hills  were  taken.    From  the  and  six  or  seven  guns  captured,  with  forty 

third  he  was  several  times  repulsed,  and  he  wagons,  and  between  six  and  seven  hundred 

moved  around  more  force,  as  if  to  get  in  rear  prisoners.    The  remainder  retreated  to  Lou- 

of  Gen.  Bragg's  line,  and  the  latter  then  com-  don.    Upon  receiving  tho  orders  from  Gen. 

menced  massing  against  him.    The  critical  mo-  Grant,  Gen.  Burnside  moved  from  Knoxville 

ment  had  now  arrived.    Gen.  Hooker  moved  toward  Loudon,  to  meet  Gen.  Longstreet.   Tho 

bis  columns  along  the  Rossville  road  toward  latter  placed  his  main  force  on  the  north  sido 

Gen.  Bragg^s  left,  and  this  drew  still  more  force  of  the  river  Holston,  but  sent  his  cavalry  up 

from  the  latter^s  centre.  the  south  side,  expecting  that  it  would  slip 

"  General  Grant  now  ordered  Gen.  Thomas  into  Knoxville  during  Gen.  Burnside's  absence, 

to  advance  and  take  the  rifle-i^ts  at  the  base  and  thus  compel  him  to  make  a  flank  retreat. 

of  the  mountain.     The  Army  of  the  Cumber-  But  the  cavalry  of  Gen.  Burnside  was  also  on 

knd.  remembering  Ohickamauga  and  impatient  the  south  side  of  the  Holston  with  a  ^mall  forco 

br  reason  of  remaining  spectators  of  the  opera-  of  infantry,  and  they  fell  back  into  the  works, 

tions  of  Gens.  Sherman  and  Hooker  for  two  th^s  covering  the  town  on  that  side.    Gen. 

dars,  went  forward  with  a  will;  drove  the  Burnside  also  fell  back  to  Campbell^s  Station, 

enemy  in  disorder  from  his  lower  works ;  and  and  made  a  stand.    A  contest  ensued  for  sev- 

trent  on,  heedless  of  the  heavy  artillery  and  eral  hours  in  which  Gen.  Longstreet  was  re- 

masketry  hurled  against  them  from  the  crest  pulsed.    Gen.  Burnside  then  withdrew  to  tho 

of  the  ridge.     Half-way  up  they  seemed  to  neighborhood  of  Knoxville,  and  fortified  his 

iliiter,  but  it  was  only  for  breath.    Without  position.    Gen.  Longstreet  then  came  up  and 

retarning  a  shot  they  kept  on,  crowned  tho  commenced  a  siege.   Knoxville  was  surrounded 

ridge,  captured  thirty-five  out  of  the  forty-four  by  Gen.  Longstreet  on  the  17th  and  18th  of 

pieces  of  artillery  on  the  hill,  turned  some  of  November.    A  constant  fire  was  kept  up  on 

tiiem  against  the  masses  in  Gen.   Sherman's  the  line  of  Gen.  Burnside  until  the  evening  of 

&dnt,  and  the  routed  line  fell  back,  while  the  the  28th,  when  an  attack  was  proposed  on  a 

rest'  of  Gen.  Bragg^s  army,  including  Bra^g  and  small  fort  mounting  six  guns,  on  a  hill  near  tho 

Hardee,  fled,  routed  and  broken,  toward  Ring-  town,  and  commanding  the  approaches  to  it  on 

gold.    Thousands  of  prisoners  and  small  arms  that  side  of  the  river.    The  fort  was  occupied 

and  quantities  of  munitions  of  war  were  taken,  by  the  29th  Massachusetts,  the  70th  New  York 

Gen.  Hooker  took  up  the  pursuit,  and  that  and  two  companies  of  the  2d,  and  one  of  tho 

nJ2ht  Mission  Kidge  blazed  resplendent  with  20ch*  Michigan.    On  its  front  and  fianks  was 

Tnion  camp-fires.     The  next  day  Gen.  Hooker  once  a  thick  field  of  pines,  which  had  been  cut 

pushed  the  enemy  to  Ringgold,  where  he  made  down  with  the  tops  falling  in  all  directions, 

a  show  of  stubborn  resistance,  but  was  forced  making  an  almost  impassable  mass  of  brush 

to  retire.    Gens.  Sherman  and  Howard  pushed,  and  timber.    A  space  around  the  fort  was 

for  the  railroad,   which  they  smashed  com-  cleared.    The  ditcn  in  front  was  about  ten 

pletely.    About  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  feet  deep,  and  parapet  nearly  twenty  feet  high. 

thousand  prisoners  were  captured."   When  the  The  assault  was  made  near  daylight,  on  the 

attack  was  planned,  orders  were  sent  to  Gen.  29th,  by  the  Confederate  brigades  of  Gens. 

Burnside  to  lure  Gen.  Longstreet  as  far  away  Bryan  and  Humphrey,  with  a  party  from  Wol- 

to  possible,  and  fall  back  to  a  position  where  ford's.   The  enemy  advanced  in  three  lines  and 

b  could  stand  a  siege  and  subsist  from  the  made  the  attack  fiercely,  but  all  attempts  to 

tmitry.    Some   skirmishes  with  the   enemy  scale  the  sides  of  the  fort  failed,  and  they  were 

^iil  in  East  Tennessee,  had  previously  taken  finally  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred 

pbce.    On  the  21st  of  September,  one  occUr-  killed  and  wounded,  and  several  hundred  made 

Ted  between  (961.  Foster  and  a  body  of  the  en-  prisoners.    Meantime  the  force  of  Gen.  Burn- 

^y  near  Bristol,  and  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  side  was  closely  pressed,  and  provisions  became 

^^ctober  a  sharp  engagement  took  place    at  so  scarce,  that  his  troops  were  put  on  half  ra- 

Blie  Springs.     Tbe  enemy  was  defeated  with  tions  of  bread. 

&  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  After  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  tho  pur- 

hndre'd  and  fifty  prisoners.    The  Federal  loss  suit  of  the  enemy  was  discontinued  through 

^as  about  one  hundred.   Subsequently  Gen.  S.  want  of  strong  animals  to  draw  the  artillery 
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and  supply  traiDs;  bnt  Gen.  Sherman  being  re*  Gen.  Meade  waa  now  aware  of  the  object  of 

enforced  by  the  eleventh  corpa,  and  a  part  of  the  enemy,  and  by  Saturday  night  his  whole 

the  fourth,  commenced  hismarehforKnoxville.  force  had  left  Onlpepper  and  was  falling  back. 

Fire  miles  above  Loudon  at  Davis's  Ford,  the  Hia  march  was  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 

eleventh  corps  crossed  the  Little  Tennessee,  running  from  Alexandria.     The  enemy  were 

jmd  at  Morgantown  seven  miles  further  up,  the  encountered  at  times,  and  occasionally  e^ir- 

fourth  and  his  own  corps  crossed.  The  eleventh  mishing  ensued,  but  a  general  engagement  was 

moved  on  the  next  day  to  Louisville,  a  distance  avoided. 

of  thirty-one  miles.    The  other  troops  moved  On  the  11th  the  main  body  of  Gen.  Lee's 

to  Marjsville.    All  were  on  the  south  side  of  army  reached  Culpepper,  and  were  compelled 

the  Holston.    On  the  night  of  December  8d,  to  halt  during  the  day  to  furnish  provision  to 

the  cavalry  of  Gen.  Sherman  reached  Knox-  the  troops.    On  his  advance  Gen.  Lee  had  left 

ville.  This  movement  turned  the  flank  of  Gen.  Gen.  Fitz  Lee  with  his  division  of  cavalry  and 

Longstreet,  and  he  raised  the  siege  and  re-  a  detachment  of  infantry  to  hold  his  lines  south 

treated  toward  Rutledge  on  that  night.    On  of  the  Rapidan.    This  force  was  attacked  by 

tlie  next  day,  the  fourth  arrived  at  Enoxville,  Gen.  Buford  on  Saturday,  and  a  sharp  skirmish 

aod  in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Bumside's  forces  ensued ;  but  the  enemy  being  reinforced  by 

Immediately  commenced  a  pnrsuit.  Gen.  Long-  Qen.  Staart's  troops,  Gen.  Buford  fell  back 

street  fell  back  into  the  border  of  Virginia,  and  across  the  Rappahannock. 

took  a  strong  position.   Gen.  Bumside  was  sub-  On  the  12th  Gen.  Lee  advanced  in  two  col* 

seqnently  relieved  from  the  command  of  tibe  De-  nmns,  with  the  design  of  reaching  the  Orange 

partmentof  the  Ohio  at  his  own  urgent  request,  and  Alexandria  railroad  north  of  the  river, 

and  Gen.  Foster  assigned  to  its  command.  and  intercep^ng  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Meade.   A 

It  was  duringthis  siege  that  Gen.  Averill  cavalry  skirmirii  occurred  at  Jeffersonton,  but 

advanced  from  Western  Virginia,  and  cut  the  the  Rappahannock  at  Warrenton  Springs  was 

comniunications  of  Gen.  Longstreet,  as  here-  reached  that  afternoon,  when  the  passage  was 

atf^r  stated.  disputed   by  Federal*  cavalry  and   artillery. 

The  other  military  operations  of  the  year  Upon   the   advance  of  a  Oonfederate  force 

1863,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  attack  these  troops  fell  back. 

on  Charleston,  of  a  less  conspicuous  and  im-  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  18th,  the  march 

portaot  character.    Some  of  them,  however,  was  resumed,  and  the  two  columns  reunited 

were  designed  to  be  made  in  cooperation  with  at  Warrenton  in  the  afternoon,  and  halted. 

the  principal  movements  above  stated.  On  the  next  morning  the  advance  of  Gen.  Lee 

Upon  the  departure  of  Gen.  Longstreet's  was  continued,  a  portion  of  his  army  moving 

corps  to  reenforoe  Gen.  Bragg,  the  remainder  by  way  of  New  Baltimore  toward  Bristoe's 

of  Gen.  Lee's  army  near  Orange  Court  House,  Station,  and  the   rest,  accompanied  by  the 

in  Virginia,  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  main  body  of  the  cavalry,  proceeding  to  the 

fi^rainst  Gen.  Meade,  and  manoeuvred  to  turn  same  point  by  Auburn  and  Greenwich.    Near 

his  left  flank  while  at  Onlpepper  Court  House,  the  former  place  a  skirmish  took  place  be* 

At  tbb  time  Gen.  Hooker  had  left  with  nearly  tween  Gen.  Swell's  advance  and  a  body  of 

ttro  corps  to  reenforce  Gren.  Rosecrans  in  Ten-  Gen.  Meade's  troops.     The  retreat  of  Gen. 

nessee.    The  forward  movement  on  the  part  Meade  was  conducted  by  direct  parallel  roads, 

of  the  Confederate  army  commenced  on  Thurs-  while  the  enemy  in  their  advance  were  com- 

day.  October  8th,  when  Gens.  Anderson  and  pelled  to  march  by  difficult  and  circuitous 

Ilcth  moved  their  divisions  from  the  vicinity  routes.    They  were  thus  unable  to  intercept 

of  Peyton^s  Ford  and  Rapidan  Bridge,  up  to  the  retreat.     The  rear  guard  of  Gen.  Meade 

and  beyond  Orange  'Court  House.    On  Fridfiy  consisted  of   the   second  corps,  under  Gen. 

morning  Gen.  Wilcox's  brigade  moved  from  Warren.    It  had  reached  Bristoe's  Station,  and 

Barnett's  Ford,  and  forming  the  rear  of  Lieut.-  about  noon  on  the  14th  it  was  suddenly  at- 

Gen.  A.  P.  Hill's  column,  the  troops  proceeded  tacked  by  Gen.  Hill,  who,  with  two  brigades 

to  Madison  Court  House.    At  the  same  time,  of  the  enemy,  had  arrived  in  advance.    Gen. 

the  corps  of  General  Ewell  followed,  consist-  Warren  immediately  arranged  his  corps  for 

ingofthe  divisions  of  Gens.  Rhodes,  Johnson,  action,  and  a  sharp  struggle  ensued,  which 

aiid  Early.    Meanwhile  a  show  of  force  was  lasted  for  some  hours,  when  the  enemy  were 

still  kept  up  in  front  of  Gen.  Meade  on  the  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  five  guns  and  a  large 

Bapidan,  by  burning  heavy  camp  fires,  and  number  killed,  wounded,  and  four  hundred 

maintaining  the  regular  picket  force  in  front,  and  fifty  made  prisoners.     The  Federal  loss 

In  the  afternoon  Gen.  Stuart^s  cavalry  began  was  fifty-one  killed,  and  three  hundred  and 

to  advance,  keeping  on  the  right  of  the  infan-  fifty-nine  wounded.    After  remaining  in  pos- 

trr,  and  rested  at  night  near  Madison  Oourt  session  of  the  field  during  the  night,  the  sec- 

Honse.    On  Saturday,  the  10th,  the  ihfiyitry  end  corps  fell  back  across  Broad  Run.    Gen. 

otf^sed  the  Robinson  river  near  Criglersville,  Meade  then  fortified  his  position  beyond  Bull 

and  soon  after  a  skirmish  took  place  between  Run,  extending  his   line   toward  the  Little 

fJen.  Stuart  and  a  body  of  New  York  infantry,  River  turnpike.     The  enemy  now  ceased  to 

in  which  manj  of  the  latter  were  made  pris-  advance  further.    Gen.  Meade  held  a  strong 

ontfs.  position,  and  if  it  could  have  been  turned  by 
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the  enemy  he  could  readily  have  retired  to  the  in  the  proposed  attack  by  Gen.  Meade.   They 

intrench  men  ts  around  Washington  and  Alex-  also  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  pursuit 

andria.     After  destroying  the  railroad  from  after  Gen.  Lee  had  effected  his  passage  of  the 

Oub  Run  southwardly -to  the  Rappahannock,  river. 

the  enemy  retreated  on  the  18th  to  the  line  of        On  the  24th  of  July  Col.  Toland  attacked  the 

that  river,  leaving  their  cavalry  in  front  of  enemy  at  Wytheville,  on  the  East  Tennesfiec  and 

Gen.  Meade.  Virginia  railroad,  capturing  two  pieces  of  anil- 

During  the  next  day  the  cavalry  of  Gen.  lery,  700  muskets,  and  125  prisoners.    Oar  los 

Meade  advanced,  before  whom  Gen.  Stuart  was  17  killed  and  61  wounded.    The  enemy  s 

retired,  until  an  attack  was  made  on  their  killed  and  wounded  were  reported  to  be  75. 
flank,  near  Buckland,  by  Gen.  Fitz  Lee,  who       In  August  Gen.  Averill  attacked  a  force  of 

had  moved  from  Auburn.     A  severe  action  the  enemy  under  Gen.  Sam.  Jones,  at  Bockr 

ensued,  and  the  enemy  advanced  nearly  to  Gap,  in  Greenbrier  county,  capturing  one  gun, 

Haymarket   and  Gainesville,   where   the  in>  150  prisoners,  and  killing  and  wounding  some 

fantry  were  encountered,  and  the  former  re-  200.    The  Federal  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  ood 

tired.  missing,  was  130. 

When  the  advance  of  Gen.  Lee  from  the       On  the  11th  of  September  Gen.  Imboden  at- 

Rapidan  commenced,  orders  were  sent  to  Gen.  tacked  a  small  force  of  Federal  troops  at  Mocrc'- 

Imboden  to  advance  down  the  Shenandoah  val«  field,  wounding  15  and  capturing  about  150. 
ley  and  guard  the  gaps  of  the  mountains  on  the        On  the  5th  of  November  Gen.  Averill  at- 

Oonfederate  left.    Having  performed  this  duty  tacked  and  defeated  the  enemy  near  Levi- 

he  marched  on  the  18th  upon  Oharlestown,  burg,  capturing  three  pieces  of  artillery,  10) 

and,  surrounding  the  place,  captpred  nearly  prisoners,  and  a  largo  number  of  small  arm^ 

all  of  the  force  stationed  there,  with  their  wagons,  and  camp  equipage.      The  enemys 

stores  and  transportation.    Upon  an  advance  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at 

of  the  force  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Gen.  Imboden  800. 
retired  with  his  booty.    '  In  December,  Gen.  Averill,  with  the  2d,  U 

Gen.  llalleck  states  the  loss  in  the  cavalry  and  8th  Virginia  mounted  infantry,  14th  Penr;- 

corps  during  these  operations  to  have  been  74  sylvania,  Dobscm's  battalion  of  cavalry,  and 

by  casualties  and  885  missing.    Gen.  Lee  states  £wing*s  battery,  advanced  into  Southwestern 

that  in  the  course  of  these  operations  2,436  Virginia,  and,  on  the  16th,  destroyed  the  Vir- 

prisoners  were  captured,  of  which  436  were  ginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  at  Salem.   At 

taken  by  Gen.  Imboden.    The  loss  of  the  en-  the  same  place  three  depots  were  destroyed, 

emy  is  not  stated.  containing  2,000  barrels  of  flour,  10,000  bu>li- 

On  the  7th  of  November  Gens.  Sedgwick  els  of  wheat,  100,000  bushels  of  shelled  corn, 

and  French  attacked  the  enemy  at  Rappahan-  50,000  bushels  of  oats,  2,000  barrels  of  meat. 

nock  Station  and  Kelly^s  Ford,  and  captured  several  cords  of  leather,  1,000  sacks  of  salt.  U 

several  redoubts,  four  guns,  eight  battle  flags,  boxes  of  clothing,  20  bales  of  cotton,  a  larre 

and  about  two  thousand  prisoners.    The  Fed-  amount  of  harness,  shoes,  and  saddles,  equip- 

eral  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  three  bun-  ment^,  tools,  oil,  tar,  and  various  other  stores, 

dred  and  seventy.  and  100  wagons.    The  telegraph  wire  was  cat. 

About  the  20th  of  November  an  advance  was  coiled,  and  burned  for  a  half  mile.  The  water 
made  by  Gen.  Meade  from  the  position  held  station,  turn-table,  and  three  cars  were  buroed, 
at  that  time,  under  the  impression  that  Gen.  the  track  torn  up,  and  the  rails  heated  and  de- 
Lee  was  either  retreating  south  from  the  Rapi-  stroyed  as  much  as  possible,  in  six  hours.  Five 
dan,  or  was  preparing  for  a  movement  in  some  bridges  and  several  culverts  were  destroyed 
other  quarter.  The  intention  was  to  ascertain  over  an  extent  of  fifteen  miles.  A  large  quan- 
the  position  of  Gen.  Lee's  forces,  and  to  bring  tity  of  bridge  timber  and  repuring  materials 
on  a  contest  with  them.  Upon  this  advance  were  also  destroyed.  On  returning,  Gen.  Av- 
the  enemy  fell  back  and  took  up  a  strong  posi-  erill  found  six  separate  commands  under  Gcr% 
tion  behind  Mine  Run,  southwest  of  Chancel-  Early,  Jones,  Fitz  Lee,  Imboden,  Jack«on,  and 
lorsville.  The  strength  of  the  position,  and  Echols,  arranged  in  a  line  extending  from 
the  risks  attending  an  assault,  were  such  that  Staunton  to  Newport,  on  all  the  available 
the  army  of  Gen.  Meade  withdrew  from  the  roads,  to  intercept  him.  Having  captured  a 
front  of  the  enemy,  and  resumed  its  previous  des])atch  of  the  enemy,  by  which  their  posi- 
bamps  around  Brandy  Station,  on  the  Orange  tions  were  made  known.  Gen.  Averill  marchtd 
and  Alexandria  railroad.  from  the  front  of  Jones  to  that  of  Jackson  diir- 

In  West  Virginia  the  force  was  too  small  ing  the  night,  crossed  the  river  and  pressed  in 

during  the  year  to  attempt  any  important  cam-  the  latter's  outposts,  and  passed  him.    In  the 

paign  by  itself ;  but  it  acted  mainly  on  the  de-  meantime,  forces  were  concentrating  upon  Gen. 

fensive,  in  repelling  raids  of  the  enemy  and  AvcmII  at  a  place  called  Calaghan's,  over  overj 

breaking  up  bands  of  guerillas.  available  road  but  one,  which  was  deemed  im- 

When  Gen.  Lee's  army  retreated  across  the  practicable.    Over  this  one  he  crossed  the  top 

l*otomac  in  Jtily  last,  Brig.-Gen.  Kelly  concen-  of  the  Alleghanies  with  his  command,  and  ar- 

trated  all  his  available  force  on  the  enemy's  rived  at  Beverly  on  the  21st,  with  a  loss  of  six 

flank,  near  Clear  Springs,  ready  to  cooperate  drowned,  four  wounded,  and  ninety  missing. 
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and  hating  captnred  about  two  hundred  prison-  .destroyed  by  an  expedition  under  Col.  Spear, 
crs  and  one  hundred  and  fiity  horses.  and  the  quartermaster's  depot  at  Hanover  Sta- 
in North  Garolinai  during  the  year  1868,  no  tion.    On  his  return  he  brought  back  thirty- 
important  operations  were  carried  on  against  ^ve  army  wagons,  seven  hundred  horses  and 
the  enemy  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  mules,  and  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  the  son  of  Gen. 
tbe  Federal  force.    It  acted  chiefly  on  the  de-  R.  £.  Lee,  as  a  prisoner.    The  other  bridge 
fensive,  and  held  the  important  positions  which  over  the  South  Anna  was  not  destroyed,  but 
had  been  previously  captured.  the  railroad  track  betw^een  it  and  Richmond 
In  March  the  Confederate  general,  Pettigru,  was  torn  up  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
with  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  artillery,  the  bridge  at  Ashland  Station,  on  the  same 
made  an  unsuccessful  demonstration  on  New-  road,  eleven  miles  out  of  Richmond,  was  com- 
bcTQ.    Tlie  loss  of  Gen.  Foster,  in  command  of  pletely  demolished  and  burned,  as  also  the  de- 
the  Federal  forces,  was  two  killed  and  four  pot.    After  remaining  at  the  Whitehouse  three 
vonnded.    In  April,  Gen.  Hill  laid  siege  to  days.  Gen.  Dix  received  orders  to  return  with 
Washington,  on  the  Tar  river.    The  town,  had  his  forces  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  Gen. 
cnlv  a  small  garrison  and  was  slightly  fortified.  Meade.    At  that  time  he  had  completely  cut 
Gen.  Foster,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  caused  off  Gen.  Lee^s  communications  with  Richmond 
the  works  to  be  so  strengthened,  that  they  were  by  way  of  the  two  railroads  crossing  the  South 
held  until  reenforcements  arrived  from  New-  Anna  river,  and  had  control  of  the  whole  coun- 
bern  to  raise  the  siege.  try  from  the  Pamunkey  to  the  Rappahannock. 
In  May  an  expedition  was  sent  against  a  The  small  force  in  the  Department  of  the 
(lamp  of  the  enemy  at  Qum  Swamp,  which  South    caused  a   suspension  of  active  oper- 
captnred  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  prisoners  ations  until  March,  1868.    An  attack  upon  Fort 
and  military  stores.    In  July  another  expedi-  Sumter  and  Charleston  had  long  been  con- 
tion  was  sent  against  Rocky  Mount  on  the  Tar  templated  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  it  was 
rirer,  which  destroyed  the  bridge  at  that  place,  represented  that  the  operation  of  the  ironclads 
aod  a  large  amount  of  property  belonging  to  would  be  greatly  aided  by  a  land  force  pre- 
the  enemy.     No  further  operations  of  import-  pared  to  assist  the  attack,  and  to  occupy  any 
ance  took  place  in  North  Carolina  during  the  work  reduced  by  the  navy, 
year.    The  Department  of  North  Carolina  was  Gen.  Foster  was,  therefore,  sent  with  a  con- 
anited  with  that  of  Virginia,  under  the  com-  siderable  force  and  a  large  siege  equipage  to 
mand  of  Gen.  Dix,  until  the  latter  was  trans-  assist  the  naval  attack.    JBut  not  proving  ac- 
fened  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  ceptable  to  Gen.  Hunter,  then  in  command,  he 
tbe  East,  when  Gen.  Foster  assumed  the  com-  retarned  to  North  Carolina,  leaving  his  troops 
mand.  The  latter  was  subsequently  transferred  and  siege  equipage.    The  naval  attack  on  the 
to  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  Gen.  B.  F.  fort  was  made  upon  April  7th  (see  Naval  Oper- 
Botler  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  De-  ations),  but  was  rather  unsuccessful,  and  noth- 
partment  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  ing  apparently  remained  to  be  done  by  the 
After  abandoning  the  siege  of  Washington  land  forces.    It  was  now  represented  by  the 
ia  April,  Gen.  Hill  marched  toward  Nanse-  Navy  Department  that  a  second  attack  upon 
mond  to  reinforce  Gen.  Longstreet,  who  was  Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston  was  preparing, 
investing  Suffolk,   in   Southeastern  Virginia,  and  that  its  success  required  the  military  oc- 
Upon  failing  in  his  direct  assauk  upon  the  cupation  of  Morris  Island,  and  the  establish- 
plkce,  Gen.  Longstreet  began  to  establish  bat-  ment  of  land  batteries  on  that  island  to  assist 
teries  for  its  reduction.    The  defence  of  the  in  the  reduction  of  the  fort.    As  this  was  a 
place  was  conducted  by  Gen.  Peck,  under  the  task  requiring  engineering  skill,  it  was  assign- 
command  of  Gen.  Dix,  who  made  every  prepa-  ed  to  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  who  took  the  corn- 
ration  of  which  it  was  capable,  and  retarded  mand  of  the  department.    On  the  night  of  the 
the  constrnction  .of  the  enemy's  works  until  8d  of  July  he  commenced  his  advance  upon 
the  attempt  was  finally  abandoned.    The  Fed-  Charleston  by  the  movement  of  troops  to  Folly 
eral  loss  during  these  operations  was  forty-four  Island.    There  they  remained  as  secret  as  pos- 
killed,  two  hundred  and  one  wounded,  and  four-  sible,  and  erected  batteries  to  cover  those  of  the 
teen   missing.    Tliey  captured  four  hundred  enemy  on  the  south  ends  of  Morris  Island.    On 
prisoners.  the  10th  the  entire  force  which  was  required 
About  the  20th  of  June,  while  Gen.  Lee  was  having  arrived,  the  batteries  opened  upon  the 
ailvancing  into  Pennsylvania,  all  the. available  enemy,  and  when  their  guns  were  silenced  a 
forces  under  the  command  of  Gen,  Dix,  being  charge  was  made  by  the  infantry,  who  had 
ahout  eighteen  thousand  men,  were  moved  up  crossed  to  the  island  in  boats,  and  the  works 
the  York  river  and  landed  at  the  Whitehouse,  captured.  A  despatch  from  Gen.  Gillmore  thus 
f'T  the  purpose  of  threatening  Richmond,  of  reports  his  movements : 
<i£?troying  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  South  Hkadqfaktsrs  Dkpartmext  of  thb  Sotrm.       ) 
^d  North  Anna  rivers,  which  were  on  Gen.  "^^  "»■  ^^^^  Momris  Island,  8.  c,  July  Wh,  1868.  f 

Lc-e's  line  of  communication,  and  doing  as  much  -«%'o^  ^/!^?'  ^'  HalleiA,  ^f '*S:^f •*t"  2^"-^;' ,    ^ 

A.^rr^^r,^  no  ..^-^ji^i^  *^  4.1.^  ^««,««.  »>««f,i/.«  ««««  SiR '.  I  faavc  tfao  hoDor  to  report  that  at  five  o  clock 

d,irnage  as  pos^^ble  to  the  enemy,  besides  occu-  ^^  ^^^  morning  of  the  lOth  instant  I  made  an  attack 

JJing  the  attention  of  a  large  body  of  his  torce.  ^pon  the  enemy's  fortified  position  on  the  south  end 

One  of  the  bridges  over  the  South  Anna  was  or  Morris  Island,  and,  after  an  engagement  of  three 
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hours  and  a  qaarter,  captured  all  bis  strongholds  upon 
that  part  of  toe  island,  and  pushed  forward  my  inran- 
try  to  within  six  hundred  yards  of  Port  Wagner. 

\ye  now  hold  all  the  island  except  about  one  mile  on 
the  north  end,  which  includes  Fort  Wagner  and  a  bat- 
tery on  Cummings'  Point,  mounting  at  the  present 
time  fourteen  or  fifteen  heavy  guns  in  the  aggregate. 

The  assaulting  column  was  gallantly  led  by  Brig.- 
Gen.  Strong.  It  landed  in  smau  boats  under  cover  of 
my  batteries  on  Folly  Island  and  four  monitors  led 
by  Bear- Admiral  DaDlgren,  which  entered  the  main 
cnannel  abreast  of  Morris  Island  soon  after  uur  bat- 
teries opened.  The  monitors  -continued  their  fire  dur- 
ing the  day  mostly  on  Fort  Wagner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  llth  instant,  at  daybreak,  an 
effort  was  made  to  carry  Fort  Wagner  by  assault.  The 
parapet  was  gained,  but  the  supports  recoiled  under 
the  nre  to  which  they  were  exposed  and  could  not  be 
sot  up.  Our  loss  in  both  actions  will  not  vary  much 
Kom  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  We  have  taJcen  eleven  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
zuince  and  a  large  quantity  of  camp  equipage. 

The  enemy's  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
will  not  fall  short  of  two  hundred. 

Q.  A.  QILLMORE,  Brig.-Gen.  Commanding. 

The  portion  of  Morris  Island  not  yet  taken 
by  Gen.  Gillmore  was  well  fortified.  Fort 
Wagner  was  a  strong  work,  conatructed  of  im- 
mense timbers  and  rafters  covered  over  with 
earth  and  sand  some  twenty  feet  thick.  Its 
distance  from  Fort  Sumter  in  an  air  line  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  four  and  a  half 
miles  from  Charleston.  On  the  part  of  the 
island  called  Cummings^  Point  was  Battery 
Gregg,  about  tbree-fourtJbB  of  a  mile  from  Fort 


Sumteh.     Morris  Island  is  about  five  miles 
long  and   some  three   or   four   miles  wide. 
Along  the  sea  coast  is  an  irregular  ridge  msdd 
of  sand  heaps,  wbich  is  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
the  rest  of  the  island  is  low,  level,  marshy  land, 
much  of  which  is  flooded  at  high  tide.   Thd 
Confederate  forces  on  the  island  were  under  the 
command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Harrison,  of  Georgia: 
Fort  Sumter,  which  stands  within  the  entrance, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  harbor,  w&s 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Rhett.    The  vtkh 
were  protected  by  tiers  of  sand  bags  in  the  ic- 
side,  some  twenty  feet  thick,  thus  making  aa 
obstruction  of  brick  and  sand  some  twentr-bii 
feet.    Fort  Moultrie  is  nearly  opposite  Sumter, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor,  and  distant 
about  one  and  one-fourth  miles.    Up  the  har- 
bor on  the  southern  side  is  Fort  Johnsos,  one 
and  one-fourth  miles  distant.    About  a  mile 
beyond,  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor,  on  llie 
"  middle  ground,"  is  Fort  Ripley.    Castle  Pint- 
ney  is  in  the  same  line,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cooper  rlTcr. 
There  were,  in  addition,  numerous  batteries  at 
various  points  on  all  the  islands  and  the  front 
of  the  city,  and  also  works  facing  the  land  at- 
tack on  James  Island.    The  whole  number  of 
guns  in  position  and  afloat  for  the  defence  of 
Charleston,  was  estimated  at  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six. 
The  naval  force  under  Admiral  Dupont,  com- 
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posing  the  Bonth  Atlantie  blockading  sqnadron,  cd  the  ditch,  althongh  it  contained  four  feet  of 
consisted  of  sixty-one  vessels  of  all  classes,  water,  gaining  the  parapet.  They  were  dis- 
moontiiig  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  gnns.  lodged,  novrever,  in  a  few  minutes  with  hand 
But  iron  clads,  carrying  in  all  about  thirty-  grenades,  and  retired,  leaving  more  than  one- 
four  guns,  were  expected  to  take  the  active  half  of  their  number,  including  their  colonel, 
part  in  the  operations  in  the  harbor.  dead  upon  the  field.    The  6th  Connecticut  regi- 

Mer  the  failure  oi  the  assault  upon  Fort  ment,  under  Lieut.-Oom.  Rodman,  was  next  in 
Wagner,  Gen.  Gillmore  set  to  work  to  bring  his  support  of  the  64th,  and  they  also  suffered  ter- 
heavy  guns  into  position,  not  only  for  an  at-  ribly,  being  compelled  to  retire  after  a  stub- 
tack  upon  Wagner,  but  upon  all  the  works  of  born  contest.  The  9th  Maine,  which  was  next 
the  enemy,  and  also  to  throw  shells  into  inline,  was  broken  up  by  the  passage  of  the  rem- 
Charleston.  The  form  of  the  contest  now  con-  nant  of  the  repulsed  colored  regiment  through 
sisted  in  pushing  forward  the  siege  works  and  its  lines,  and  retired  in  confusion,  excepting 
annoying  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible  with  three  companies  which  stood  their  ground, 
sharpshooters  and  shells.  The  enemy  acted  It  now  devolved  upon  the  8d  New  Hamp- 
in  the  same  manner.  Fort  Johnson  night  and  ehiro  regiment  to  push  forward,  and,  led  by 
day  threw  shells,  which  burst  above  the  work-  Gen.  Strong  and  Col.  Jackson  in  person,  tliey 
men  in  the  trenches.  Wagner  was  kept  quiet  dashed  up  against  the  fort.  Three  companies 
by  the  ship  Ironsides  and  the  monitors,  while  gained  the  ditch,  and  wading  through  the 
these  in  tnm  were  attacked  by  the  guns  of  water,  found  shelter  against  the  embankment. 
Gregg  and  Snmter.  Here  was  the  critical  point  of  the  assault  and 

On  the  18th  of  July,  abont  twelve  heavy  the  second  brigade,  which  should  have  been  up 
gnus  were  in  position,  besides  eight  or  ten  and  ready  to  support  their  comrades  of  the  first, 
mortars,  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  Fort  were  unaccountably  delayed.  Gen.  Strong  then 
Wagner,  and  Gen.  Gillmore  determined  on  gave  the  order  to  fall  back  and  lie  down  on  the 
making  another  attack.  It  was  commenced  at  glacis,  which  was  obeyed,  without  confusion, 
noon  by  Gen.  Gillmore^s  batteries  and  the  fri-  While  waiting  here,  exposed  to  the  heavy 
^td  Ironsides ;  five  monitors,  two  mortar  fire,  Gen.  Strong  was  wounded.  Finding  that 
a^hooners,  and  three  wooden  gnnboats  soon  the  supports  did  not  come,  Gen.  Strong  gave 
joined  in.  The  enemy  replied  briakly  from  the  order  for  his  brigade  to  retire,  and  tlie  men 
Fort  Wagner,  Battery  Bee,  beyond  Cnmmings^s  left  the  field  in  perfect  order. 
Point,  and  the  guns  on  the  soutliwestem  face  Soon  afterward  the  other  brigades  came  on, 
of  Fort  Sumter.  Their  fire  was  chiefly  direct-  and  made  up  for  their  tardiness  by  their  valor, 
ed  against  the  vessels,  occasionally  a  shell  was  Rushing  impetuously  up  the  glacis,  undeterred 
thrown  at  the  batteries.  Sooni^er  four  o'clock  by  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  whose  fire  was  not 
the  fire  of  Fort  Wagner  ceased.  It  was  known  intermitted,  several  of  the  regiments  succeeded 
that  one  gun  had  been  dismonnted  and  another  in  crossing  the  ditch,  scaling  the  parapet,  and 
wss  snpposed  to  have  exploded.  Under  the  descending  into  the  fort.  Here  a  hand-to-hand 
impression  that  the  works  were  evacuated,  an-  conflict  ensued.  The  troops  fought  with  des- 
other  attempt  to  occupy  them  was  determined  peration,  and  were  able  to  drive  the  enemy 
upon.  For  this  pnrpose  two  brigades  consist-  from  one  side  of  the  work  to  seek  shelter  be- 
ing of  the  7th  Oonnectiout  regiment,  the  8d  tween  the  traverses,  while  they  held  possession 
Kew  Hampshire,  the  9th  Maine,  the  76th  Penn-  for  something  more  than  an  hour.  1  his  piece 
sylvania,  and  the  48th  New  York,  nnder  Brig.-  of  gallantry  was  unfortunately  of  no  advantage. 
Gen.  Strong,  and  the  7th  New  Hampshire,  6th  The  enemy  rallied,  and,  having  received  reSn^ 
Connecticut,  62d  Ohio,  100th  New  York,  and  forcements,  made  a  charge  upon  them  and  ez- 
54th  Massachnsetts  (colored),  under  Col.  Put-  pellca  them  from  their  position  by  the  force  of 
nam,  were  ordered  forward  from  behind  the  numbers'.  One  of  the  regiments  engaged  in 
sand  hills.  The  brigades  were  formed  in  line  this  brilliant  dash  was  the  48th  New  York, 
on  the  beach,  with  the  regiments  disposed  in  Col.  Barton,  and  it  came  out  almost  decimated, 
^lumns,  tlie  colored  regiment  being  in  advance.  The  48th  was  among  the  first  to  enter  the  fort. 
This  movement  was  observed  at  lort  Sumter,  and  was  fired  upon  by  a  regiment  that  gained 
and  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  troops  but  with-  the  parapet  some  minutes  later,  under  the  sup- 
out  effect.  At  dark  the  order  was  given  for  position  that  it  was  the  enemy.  About  mid- 
both  brigades  to  advance,  Gen.  Strong^s  lead-  night  the  order  was  given  to  retire,  and  the 
ing  and  Col.  Pntnam^s  within  supporting  dis-  troops  fell  back  to  the  rifle  pits  outside  of  their 
tance.  The  troops  went  forward  at  quick  time  own  works.  The  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
and  in  siience,  nntil  the  54th  Massachusetts,  missing,  was  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty, 
led  by  Col.  Shaw,  was  within  two  hundred  Gen.  Gillmore  now  made  his  preparations  to 
yards  of  the  work,  when  the  men  gave  a  fierce  bombard  both  Wagner  and  Sumter,  and  the 
yell  and  rushed  up  the  glacis,  closely  followed  city  of  Charleston, 
by  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade.  Meantime  a  correspondence  took  place  be- 

The  enemy,  hitherto  silent,  opened  upon  tween  the  opposing  commanding  officers. 

them  furiously  with  grape,  canister,  and  a  con-  ttj-j*     rrr^       *       t%       1       x^on. 

t;»,«r^.«a  Ai=nJ^«  ^^  o«,«n  !«.«-      tk^  «»»»^«<i  Under  date  of  Headquarters  Department  of  South 

tinuoug  fiisilade  of  small  arms.     The  negroes,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  tlorida,  Cliarleston.  S.  C,  July 

howeTer,  plunged  on,  and  many  of  them  cross-  4th,  1868,  Gen.  Beauregard  says  that  it  is  his  duty,  in 
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the  interests  of  hnmaDity,  to  address  Oen.  Oillmore,  tbe  island,  having  the  highest  points  re!)tii]fl:cm 

with  a  view  of  effecting  some  underetandiug  as  to  the  h^q  marsh.     The  ritie  pits  forming  the  founda- 

future  conduct  of  the  war  in  this  quarter.    And  then,  ..  „  ^^  ^.i*.  a^.  -,„««u^i  .-,-,->.  ♦k-/»«,«  n^^Ur^wtu 

aOer  alluding  to  the  expediUou  set  on  foot  by  his  pre-  *^^°  <^i"-f  °"*  parallel  were  throii  n  np  shortly 

deccssor,  Mftj.-Oen.  Hunter,  to  the  Combabee  river,  after  the  troops  gamed  possession  of  the  lower 

which  seized  and  carried  away  negro  slaves  off  planta-  part  of  the  island.    These  pits  were  thrown  up 

tions  on  its  banks,  ravaged  the  plantations,  Ac,  he  (n  a  single  night,  and  used  first  in  the  attack 
says  he  does  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  port  Wagner,  on  July  18th.    The  interstices 

touching  that  species  of  pillaging,  but  desires  to  ac-  i.    ^*      Ji     isn  /       i  *v^  is    «.  ^     n  i 

quaint  Gen.  Gillmore  formally  that  more  than  one  pUn-  were  gubsequently  filled,  and  the  first  parallel 

tation  was  pillaged,  buildings  burned,  and  crops  de-  constfQcted.     It  was  two  hundred  and  tweotT- 

stroyed— acts  which  were  not  rendered  necessary  by  five  yards.     The  length  of  the  second  parallel 

*°/Ku™**u*'"^u*'^®°f?*        *.       r.u         I  *  r  was    three    hundred  and  twenty-five  yanLs 

Then  be  takes  up  the  question  of  the  employment  of  rr»^    „:^««   *•„•»-  «^^^    r^^m  *\^^  r^w.^r^^i^^^^^^ 

negroes,  and  quotes  Napl)leou,  to  show  the  *»itrocious  ^he    Siege  guns  used  for  the  offensive  were 

consequences  which  ever  resulted  in  the  employment  mounted  m  the  rear  of  this  parallel.    Its  ms- 

of  a  merciless,  servile  race  as  soldiers ; "  that  riapoleon  tance  from  Fort  Sumter  was  three  thousand 

refused  to  employ  the  serfs  in  his  campaign  against  three    hundred    and    fifty  yards.     The  third 

such  material,  in  the  language  of  the  publicists,  as  On  the  left  of  the  parallels  earthworks  were 

barbarians,  &c.    In  conclusion,  he  asks  whether  the  constructed,  containing  guns  of  heavy  caliber. 

acts  which  resulted  in  the  burning  of  the  villages  of  Their  mean  distance  from  Fort  Sumter  w&s 

Darien,  Oa.,  and  Bluffton,  and  the  ravages  on  the  f^nr  thousand  one  hundred  yards.   Still  farther 

Combabee,  are  regarded  bv  Oen.  Gillmore  as  legitimato  ^     xu^  i  rx  ai  v  1-.   *i  ^ ^^v. -v 

measures  ifwar,  which  hewill  feel  authorized  toresort  *<>  ^^^  ^^ft,  on  the  marsh,  another  earthwort 

to  hereafter.  was  constructed  facing  Fort  bumter.    On  thw 

Gen.  Gillmore  addresses  Gen.  Beauregard  from  Mor-  was  mounted  a  gun  called  *^  Swamp  Angel.'^ 

ris  Island,  under  date  of  Jul  v  isth.  He  states  that,  while  The  "  Marsh  "  is  a  vast  growth  of  cane,  border- 

^^'S'IHk  Q°^*'""'"^"*  '^^\  scrupulously  endeavor  to  j  jj^^  jj  j^^       j  ^^      -   j^j^nj 

conduct  the  war  upon  principles  established  by  usage  *,"S    ""   ^j^mi  *^wuo*?  *.iivv  «**^     *vi  , 

among  civilized  nations,  he  shall  expect  from  the  com-  directly  facing  James  Island,  which  rnns  par- 

manding  general  opposed  to  him  full  compliance  with  fdlel  with  Morris  Island.  It  is  about  amile  wide, 

the  same  rules,  in  their  unrestricted  application  to  all  and  borders  the  island  nearly  its  whole  length. 

the  forces  under  his  command.  ,  ,  ,    ««^  ,,,«  At  low  tide  it  is  dry,  but  at  high  water  there  m 

Gen.  Beauregard,  under  the  date  of  July  22d,  1SG3,       ^     \  x^  """*»'»'»  ^*  Ji  j'      »       e. 

savs  he  is  at  a  Toss  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  the  rel  ^^^^  ^0°^  ^^^^  ^^  ^J^cr  over  its  whole  extenU 

mark  that  Gen.  Gillmore  will  expect  from  him  "  full  Scows  wore  procured  and  loaded  with  bags  of 

compliance  with  the  same  rules  established  by  usages  sand,  and  at  every  tide  floated  into  the  m&Tihs 

ofcivilizednations.  Ac.,  in  their  unrestricted  apphca-  a^d   piled   on   the   selected  spot.     Thev  sank 

tion  to  all  his  forces, '  inasmuch  as  he  IS  wholly  una-  ^i^— «  i^   ^v «:«,««♦«>•«.  K/^i1   o«Vi  »<.««;i9i«'<^^«n. 

ware  that  any  departure  from  the  same  has  eve?  been  <iown  in  Uieir  watery  bed  and  rapidly  dba^- 

alleged  on  his  part,  or  by  anv  of  his  troops,  from  the  peared,  but  the  process  was  still  continued  wi.a 

established  laws  and  usages  Between  civilized  peoples;  each  renewing  tide,  until   an  immense  bank, 

and  then  he  calls  for  more  specific  charges.  towering*  six  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  cane*, 

JLll^L%mrSkJ^n^'^^^\^i\^^lf^^^^  °VilV?^  was  visible.    Strong  traverses  were  erected. 
ultimo,  Oren.  Uiil more,  on  the  5th  of  August,  aner  noti-         j     a.      j        a«  •  j«      •*  ^         i^i    .w 

cing  the  remark  of  Gen.  Beauregard  that  he  was  at  a  »^d  after  due   time  given  for  it  to  settle,  tlie 

loss  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  bis  statement  that  he  gun  wos  placed  on  one  of  the  SCOWS,  and  tioated 

(Gen.  Gf.)rfhould  expect  a  full  compliance  on  his  (Gen.  through  the  canes  at  high  tide  to  the  site  of  tie 

2i'"i  Pni!;J.Hnn  i5\i!'ThV?^r!l?':;'«!?o!*'i?- ''  ""^***"^*-  battery,  where  it  was  moored  and  soon  mount- 
ed  application  to  all  the  forces  under  his  command,       j^i.'       i_i»         ni.         j  ^    :^\*  \t 

sUtes  aiat  he  considered  his  remarks  as  pertinent  and  ®^'  ^°®  ^^^^  having  all  been  done  at  night,  U 

proper  at  the  time.    Events,  ho  adds,  since  transpired,  being  in  full  view  of  Fort  Johnson  and  James 

show  them  to  have  been  eminently  so.    In  proof  he  Island  batteries. 

quotes  the  circumstances  of  agreement  for  mutual  pa-         Qn  the  night  of  August  18th,  the  Federal 

Sl"U°d1.dTri^°ne?s  lS:urZ:6!r^rou%^^^^^^^  ^orks  were  i&vanced  wTthin  four  Imndred  and 

Gen.  Gillmore  goes  onto  sny,"  to  return  the  wounded  twenty  yards  of  Wagner,  without  any  SQH'i* 

oflBcers^and  men  belon^png  to  my  colored  regiments,  cion  of  the  enemy.     Soon  after  daylight,  a  tire 

and  your  subordinate  m  charge  of  the  exchange  as-  was  opened  from  Wagner,  Gregg,  nnd  5?nroter, 

atrnn"^'    iwn.ffi!!?^^^^^^^^  ^l^ich  continucd  for  two  hours,  andan.swered 

ation.      lie  could  but  regard  this  transaction  as  a  pal-  ^^^u  i.     •         i*         *u     -c    i       i    v  **-;.*<. 

pable  breach  of  faith  on  Gen.  Beauregard's  part,  Sod  ^^^^   S^^^^^  vigor  Irom  the  Federal  batt^jne?, 

a  flagrant  violation  of  Gen.  B.'s  pledges  as  an  officer.  On  the  15th  all  the  forts  of  the  enemy  from 

Johnson  Island,  on  the  left,  to  Fort  Wagner,  on 
The  first  works  erected  by  Gen.  Gillmore  af-  the  right,  opened  fire,  and  continued  it  at  in- 
ter taking  possession  of  Morris  Island,  were  the  torvals  of  fifteen  minutes.  For  the  first  time 
construction  of  parallels.  These  extended  from  fire  was  opened  upon  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Fed- 
the  beach  on  the  right  to  the  marsh  on  the  left,  eral  batteries.  A  200-pounder  Parrott  w.« 
The  first  was  distant  from  Fort  Wagner  one  brought  to  bear  on  the  fort,  for  the  purpose  of 
thousand  two  hundred  yards.  The  second,  and  testing  the  powder  to  be  used  in  these  guns. 
principal  one,  was  so  constructed  that'  its  left  Seven  shots  were  fired,  a  distance  of  two  and 
was  six  hundred  and  seven  yards  from  Wag-  five-eighth  miles ,  the  first  three  fell  short,  but 
ner,  and  its  right  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  remaining  four,  two  went  directly 
yards.  The  third  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-  through  the  gorge  wall,  a  short  distance  above 
five  yards  from  Wa:^ner.  The  parallels  were  the  sally  port,  and  two  struck  the  parapet  and 
built  in  an  oblong  direction  with  the  length  of  sent  an  immense  amount  of  brick  and  mortar 
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into  the  ditch  and  into  the  fort.  The  solid  shot, 
wliich  went  through,  made  holes  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  morning  of  August  17th,  Gen.  Gill- 
more,  Laving  completed  his  hatteries,  which 
numbered  about  sixty  pieces,  and  obtained  the 
ran^e,  his  guns  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter. 
The  fleet  consisting  of  the  frigate  Ironsides  and 
tiie  Monitors,  aided  by  some  wooden  gunboats, 
made  an  attack,  at  the  same  time,  upon  Forts 
Gregg  and  Wagner.  The  latter  was  completely 
silenced,  and  the  former  nearly  so.  The  Moni- 
tors Passaic  and  Patapsco  then  moved  nearer 
to  Fort  Sumter,  and  opened  fire  on  it.  In  the 
afternoon  the  fleet  retired,  except  so  much  as 
was  required  to  prevent  remounting  the  guns 
in  Fort  Wagner.  The  fire  from  the  batteries 
upon  Fort  Sumter  continued  through  the  day 
and  night. 

The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  had  now 
been  regularly  commenced  by  Gen.  Gillmore. 
The  following  is  the  daily  report  by  the  enemy 
of  its  efiect : 

CnASLKSTOir,  Thonday,  Auguti  7MK 

The  firing  of  the  Parrott  euns  upon  Fort  Sumter  to- 
d^T  was  exceedingly  heavy,  but  not  so  accurate  as  here- 
tafore.  About  noon  the  flag  was  shot  away,  but  soon 
replaced.  No  casualties  are  reported.  Col.  Alfred* 
Rbett  is  commanding,  and  the  garrison  is  Btout- 
U-arted. 

The  battery  of  Parrott  guns  is  distant  from  Sumter 
two  fire-eighth  miles.  The  missiles  used  are  200'pound 
bolts,  eight  inches  in  diameter^  two  feet  lone,  with  flat 
beads  of  chilled  iron.  Shells  of  the  same  dimensions 
arc  aUo  used. 

rp  to  Wednesday  night,  the  third  day  of  the  attack, 
\Sf1t  of  these  missiles  struck  Sumter,  and  including 
tf>-dit,r  S,500  bare  struck.  The  damage  is  of  course 
considerable,  and  for  the  last  two  days  all  the  guns  on 
the  south  lace  of  the  fort  have  been  disabled. 

Yt^terday,  about  four  o'clock,  the  iron-clads  formed 
m  line  of  battle  to  renew  the  attack  on  Sumter,  but  the 
fort  opened  at  long  range  from  the  east  face,  and  they 
mired  without  attacking.  To-day  the  Ironsides  and 
t^o  Monitors  kept  up  a  fire  on  Wagner  at  intervals, 
and  Uie  Yankee  sappers  have  begun  to  make  ap- 
proacbes  on  that  battery  from  the  nearest  work.  A 
shot  from  Wagner  disabled  one  of  the  Parrott  guns, 
and  the  James  Island  batteries,  under  Lieut.  Col. 
Vatcs,  exploded  two  of  the  enemy's  ammunition  chests. 

CDABLE9T0K,  Friday,  August  2lti, 

The  fire  of  the  enemy's  land  batteries  has  been 
heaTier  than  ever  to-day.  A  new  battery  of  Parrott 
S^os  opened  on  Sumter  this  momine,  and  the  fires 
tuvo  b^n  concentrated  upon  the  east  outtery  and  it^ 
Z  ins.  The  south  wall  of  the  fort  is  now  a  pile  of  rub- 
t'l'^h.  On  the  north  the  wall  is  also  crumbling  into 
a  heap  of  ruins.  The  flag|  has  been  shot  away  twice 
tj»dar,  and  six  times  dunns  the  attack.  The  flaff* 
*>titif  U  shot  off,  and  the  flag  mes  from  the  ruins  of  the 
>:uih  wall. 

Just  before  sunset  Sumter  fired  several  shots  at  the 
IrmiMdes,  which  was  enj^ging  Battery  Wagner. 

A  Monitor  this  morning  fired  at  Sumter  while  tnek- 
in^  a  reconnotssance,  but  was  not  replied  to.  There  is 
^>  report  of  casualties. 

Thf  sappers  are  making  a  regular  approach  on  Bat- 
tery Wagner. 

CnASLKSTOir,  Satnrday,  Augtui2l2d. 

From  5  o'clock  A.  ¥.  until  7  o'clock  p.  m.  yesterday, 
ti-e  enemy's  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  was  very  heavy.  Nine 
handred  and  twenty-three  shots  were  fired,  and  seven 
^ondred  and  four  struck  the  fort,  either  outside  or  in- 
side.  The  eastern  face  of  the  fort  was  badly  battered. 


Some  ^ns  on  the  east  end  and  the  northeast  face 
were  disabled.  The  fiag  was  sfiot  down  four  times. 
Five  privates  and  two  negroes  were  wounded. 

The  enemy's  fire  on  Wagner  caused  five  casualties, 
including  Capt  Robert  Pringle,  killed. 

At  11  o'clock  last  night  a  communication  from  the 
enemy,  unsigned,  was  sent  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  Sumter  and  the  Morris  Isl- 
and batteries,  with  a  notification  that  the  city  would 
be  shelled  in  four  hours  if  the  demand  was  not  com- 
plied with.  Gen.  Beauregard  was  on  a  reconnoissance, 
and  Gen.  Jordan  returned  it  for  the  signature  of  the 
writer.  , 

About  two  o'clock  this  morning  the  enemy  began 
throwing  shells  into  the  city  from  a  battery  on  the 
marsh  between  Morris  and  James  Islands,  and  distant 
five  miles  from  the  city.  .  Twelve  8-inch  Parrott  shells 
fell  in  the  city,  but  caused  no  casualties.  The  transac- 
tion is  regarded  as  an  outrage  on  civilized  warfare. 
The  shelling  bad  a  good  efilect  in  hastening  the  exodus 
of  non-combatants. 

At  daylight  this  morning  the  enemy  opened  fire 
yieorously  on  Sumter.  The  Ironsides  has  since  open- 
ea,  Sumter  is  replying.  Wagner  is  firing  briskly  on 
the  enemy's  advanced  works,  460  yards  from  our 
battery. 

CnABLESTOv,  Auffiut  Hid. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy's  land  batteries  has  been  kept 
up  on  Fort  Sumter,  ana  more  guns  disabled.  There  was 
only  one  casualty. 

There  was  also  a  heavy  fire  on  Battery  Wasner  from 
the  fleet  and  land,  i^Iso  on  Battery  Gregg.  The  casual- 
ties at  Waffner  were  one  officer  and  four  privates. 

Gen.  Giilmore's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  Morris  Island,  with  a  threat  to  shell  Charles- 
ton in  four  hours  from  the  delivery  of  the  paper  at 
Wagner,  was  signed  and  returned  at  seven  o'clock  this 
morning.     . 

Gen.  Beaureffard,  in  his  reply,  charges  inhumanity 
and  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  affirms  that  if  the 
offence  be  repeated  he  will  employ  stringent  measures 
of  retaliation. 

Up  to  this  time  the  threat  to  shell  the  city  has  not 
been  executed. 

CnABLESTON,  Bundsy,  Avgtut  2&2. 

To-day  the  land  batteries  opened  fVom  south  to 
north,  and  the  Monitors  from  east  to  we^t,  coming 
close  up.  The  fire  was  very  damaging.  The  east  waU 
was  cracked  and  breached,  and  the  shot  swept  through 
the  fort.  A  shell  burst,  wounding  Lieut.  Boylston,  Col. 
Rhett,  and  three  other  officers. 

The  fort  is  now  in  ruins.  Col.  Rhett  is  ordered  to 
hold  this  outpost  even  as  a  forlorn  hope,  until  relieved 
or  taken.    Col.  Gaillard  was  killed. 


Gen.  Gillmore  sent  a  communication  at  11  o'clock, 
_[vin2  notice  that  at  11 
open  fire  on  Charieston. 


giving  notice  that  at  11  o'clock  to-morrow  he  would 
fii 


CnARLESTON,  Monday,  Augiut  Uih, 

The  enemy's  fire  on  Sumter  slackened  to-day.  The 
fleet  has  not  participated.  At  12  o'clock  last  night 
the  enemy's  guns  opened  fire  on  the  city,  firins  fifteen 
8-inch  Parrott  shells.  No  casualties  resulted.  Non-com- 
batants are  leaving  the  city  in  continuous  streams. 

On  the  24th  of  Augnst,  Gen.  Gillmore  sent 
the  following  despatches  to  Washington: 

Hbadqtiartxrs  DzPASTiinrT  or  rna  tfovTn,  \ 
MoKBis  Island,  S.  G.,  August  24/A,  1868.     f 

To  Maj.'Oen.  H.  W,  HaVUek,  Gentral-in-Chiff: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  practical  demo- 
lition of  Fort  Sumter  as  the  result  of  our  seven  da^'s' 
bombardment  of  the  work,  including  two  days  of  which 
a  powerful  northeasterly  storm  most  seriously  dimin- 
ished the  accuracy  of  our  fire. 

Fort  Sumter  is  to-day  a  shapeless  and  harmless  mass 
of  ruins.  My  chief  of  artillery,  Col.  J.  W.  Turner, 
reports  its  destruction  so  far  complete,  that  it  is  no 
longer  of  any  "  avail  in  the  defence  of  Charleston." 
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He  aim  mts  Ihit  "  bf  ■  longer  fire  it  conld  be  mtd*  Tbe  pinpet  wall  of  the  two  oortlKwtetlT  (acts  u  nun- 

moro  complelclj  ■  ruin  uid  a  aitsi  of  broken  miuoDr]-,  plelelj  carried  airar,  a  unall  portion  cHi^  beiog  Icfl  in 

but  could  Kircelj  be  nwda  more  poweileM  tor  tba  de-  the  angle  mule  irilli  the  gormi  will,  and  (he  nuopins 

f«Dce  at  the  barbor."  of  the«e  Ueea  are  also  >  told  ruin.    Quite  one  tialfof 

Uy  breaching  bHtteriea  were  located  ti  disUooei  our  projeelilei  aeem  lo  hais  itnck  the  ftnie  ud 

'letween  3.3SU  nod  4,S!10yard(lh>mthe  worki,  pinpet of  theu  two  faces,  andjudrin^from  theelci; 

remain  ui  eHlcient  a*  erer.     1  deom  it  unne-  they  bsTB  had  apon  the  gorge  wail  wilhi 

It  preacnt,  to  conliaua  the  fire  apoD  the  niiaa  Tation,  the  i 


^^"J 


of  For 


apon  the  gorge  w 


0,  unde: 


3T  a  beBTT  fire  from  James  htand, 
eitsblifLhed  batleries  on  mj  left,  wilhiu  effective  nun 
0(  the  heart  of  Charleston  citj,  and  have  opened  with 
them,  after  giving  Uen.  Beauregard  due  notice  of  mj 
iutention  lo  do  ao. 

Uy  DOtitlcalion  to  Oen.  Beaure^rd,  hla  replf  then 


of  rctalia 
^Ihei 


un,  and  my  rejoinder,     face  ii 


my  (fliief  of  artillery,  a 


q.  A.  GILLUORE. 
Brigodier-Qeacral  Commanding. 
Iniaror  AariLLaaT.  DiptrriniiToi  1 
DiaouTB.llaaauliLAi'D.e  C.        V 


_  ._  Iheie  fhinla  tnutt  be  brolted  in.  Bni 
imalna  in  position  on  these  (wo  fronte.  Vm 
ogle  of  the  gorge,  and  1  think  unEerticetbIc 
n  eitendt  arouad.  taliiag  in  the  nonbHil- 
u  far  ai  can  bo  accn.  A  DOrtioa  of  Ibit  fsH 
the  angle  it  makeg  with  the  aoulhculrrlF 
ncenled,  hut  from  llio  great  numberof  mii- 
1  have  ilruck  in  Ihii  angle  duhog  lbe!ul 
it  cannot  be  other  viae  than  greatlv  Odoii^ 
lot  Ihink  any  gao*  can  be  Im  on  this  ficc  ii 


many  placet,  as  we  ci 
pUtfomia  or  Hie  Ibroi 


I,  Commanding  Dipartmutt     and 


Jtrig.-ati.  Q.  A.  Gilln 

of  Iht  South,  Morri,  „«.,iu.,  a.  ^. . 

Gemehal  :  1  hate  the  boaor  lo  import  the  eObct  that 
our  breaching  batlcriea  have  had  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
aod  the  coudiLian  of  that  work  to-night,  al  the  cloae  of 
the  seven  duya'  bombardtnenl. 

The  gorge  wull  of  the  fort  is  almost  a  complete  mass 
of  ruius.    For  the  distance  of  Bevernl  casemates  about 

and  io  placei 

b^'  i"rver  

of  masoniT,  it  would  have  lougaince  been  entirely  cut 
away,  and  with  it  the  arcbea  lo  the  Qoor  of  llio  I 
tier  of  casemates.    The  debris  on  this  point  now 
■  ramp  reaching  at  high  as 


;h  the  aasialance  of  a  powerful  glais,  I  ciuwl 
nine  that  more  than  one  of  tlieae  Euus  no  bt 
The  carriages  of  the  others  are  eridenlljr  mui 
s  shattered,  and  such  is  the  ruin  of  the  iiirtpfl 
laradc  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  gun 
t  pruhaLly  could  not  boaerved  Ibr  any  leogthot 

In  fine,  the  destruction  of  the  furt  is  so  far  conipli'l' 
that  it  ia  to-day  of  no  avail  in  the  defence  of  the  baibvi 
of  Ciiarlcston  ;  by  a  longer  fire  it  can  be  made  mmt 
completely  a  ruiu  and  n  mass  of  broken  masoniy,  but 
could  scarcely  be  more  powerless  lor  the  defence  of  lif 

I  therefore  respeclfully  submit  my  opinion  it^it  i 
continuance  of  our  fire  is  no  longer  neceasary,  is  cit- 
ing ua  no  ends  adequate  for  the  consumpliou  ut  tijr 

ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  aervi 


The  correnpondenco  mentiono:!  in  the  pre- 
ceding despatch  commenced  un  the  Slot.  On 
that  day  Gen.  Gillmore  addressed  the  following 
note  to  Gen.  Beaureg&rd : 


To  Otn.  O.  T.  Biaangard,  Commandiaa  CoaftdtraU 
Forca.  Charleiisn,  S.  C.  : 
Qeiiral  :  I  have  the  honor  lo  demand  of  von  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Morria  Island  and  Port  Sum- 
tor  by  the  Confedorato  forces.  The  present  condition 
of  Fort  Sumlcr,  andthe  rapid  and  pragreBsive  doatruo- 


which  it  is  undcrsoing  from  my  batteries,  i 

matter  of  certainty.  All  my  bearicsC  guns  haie  vM  Jil 

Should  you  refuse  compliance  with  this  Afmiei. 
or  should  I  receive  no  replv  thereto  within  four  hmin 
after  it  I*  delivered  into  the  hands  of  your  subordiaale 
at  Fort  Wagner  for  tranamission,  I  shall  open  Hreoa 
the  city  of  Chatleslon  from  balleries  already  esiitj 
limbed  within  easy  and  effective  range  of  the  beirl  of 


reipcetftilly,  v 
IRE,  lirig.-Oei 


Q.  A.  OILLtiORB,  lirig.-OcD.  Commaadieg. 
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To  this  note  Gen.  Beaaregard  replied  as  foI<  da7i  even  the  city  of  Charleston  in  the  same  de- 

lows  •  "**"**  ^ 

Since  you  hare  felt  warranted  in  inaugurating  this 

EEA.DQI7ASTKB8  DsPASTiraxT  or  Sorm  Caboldta,  )  method   of  reducing   batteries   in   your   immediate 

GxoMiA,  AJTD  Flobita,  CiiAtLESTOw,  B.  Cg^     V  front,  which  were  found  otherwise  impregnable,  and 

Augv4t  22tf,  lS«a  )  a  niode  of  warfare  which  I  confidently  declare  to  be 
Sia:  J4ut  night,  at  fifteen  minutes  before  eleren  atrocious  and  unworthy  of  any  soldier,  I  now  sol- 
o'clock,  during  my  absence  on  a  reconnoissance  of  my  emnly  warn  you  that  if  you  fire  again  on  the  city 
fortifications,  a  communication  was  received  at  these  from  your  Morris  Island  batteries  without  giving 
headquarters,  dated  "  Headquarters  Department  6f  the  a  somewhat  more  reasonable  time  to  remove  non-com- 
SoQth,  Morris  Island,  S.C.,  Au^st2l8t,  1868,"  demand-  batants,  I  shall  feel  impelled  to  employ  such  stringent 
ing  "  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Uorris  Island  and  means  of  retaliation  as  may  be  available  during  the 
FortSooiter  by  the  Confederate  forces,"  on  the  alleged  continuance  of  this  attack. 

grounds  "  that  the  present  condition  of  Fort  Sumter,  Finally,  I  reply,  that  neither  the  works  on  Morris 

aod  the  rapid  and  progressive  destruction  which  it  is  Island  nor  Fort  Sumter  will  be  evacuated  on  the  de- 

uDdergoing  from  my  batteries,  seem  to  render  its  com-  mand  you  have  been  pleased  to  make.    Already,  how* 

plete  demolition  within  a  few  hours  a  matter  of  cer-  ever,  1  am  taking  measures  to  remove  all  non-com- 

tainty ; "  and  that  if  this  demand  were  "  not  complied  batants,  who  are  now  fully  aware  of  and  alive  to  what 

with  or  DO  reply  thereto  received  within  four  hours  they  may  expect  at  your  hands, 

after  it  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  your  (my)  sob-  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ordinate  commander  at  Fort  Wagner  for  transmission,"  O.  T.  BEAUREGARD,  Gen.  Com*g. 

I^^^^^^&^^^^I^^^mS.  .  To  thb  letter  Gen.  Gil]n.orem«ie  the  follow. 

fective  range  of  the  heart  of  the  city."    This  commu-  ^S  response : 

Dieation  to  my  address  was  without  signature,  and  DapAannorr  or  rrmi  Sovtr,  HsAnQVAirrERs  » 

was  of  course  retcimed.  tarn  Fisld,  Moaais  Island,  8.  C^ 

About  half  past  one  c^clock  one  of  your  batteries  did  Avgiut  22d.  9  p.  m. 

actually  open  fire^  and  threw  a  number  of  heavy  shells  G.    T.  Beauregard^    Commanding   ConfedsraU  State 

into  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  of  course,  were  Forcett  Charleston,  8.  C  : 

B&)eep  and  unwarned.                                    '  Sib  :  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 

About  nine  o'clock  this  morning  the  communication  of  your  communication  of  this  date,  complaining  that 

alluded  to  above  was  returned  to  these  headquarters,  one  of  my  batteries  has  opened  upon  the  city  of  Charles- 

teariog  jour  recognized  official  signature,  and  it  can  ton,  and  thrown  a  number  of  heavy  rifle  shells  into  that 

now  be  noticed  as  your  deliberate  official  act  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  or  course,  were  asleep 

Among  nations,  not  barbarous,  the  usages  of  war  and  unwarned. 

I>re8cribe  that  when  a  city  is  about  to  1h)  attacked  My  letter  to  you  demandine  the  surrender  of  Fort 

tifflelv  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  attacking  com-  Sumter  and  Morris  Island,  ana  threatening,  in  default 

mander,  in  order  that  non-combatants  may  have  an  tiiereof,  to  open  fire  upon  Charleston,  was  delivered 

opportunity  for  withdrawing  beyond  its  limits.    Gen-  near  Fort  Wagner  at  11.15  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  21st  in- 

eralij  the  time  allowed  is  from  one  to  three  days ;  that  stant,  and  should  have  arrived  at  your  headquarters  in 

is,  lime  for  the  withdrawal  in  ^od  faith  of  at  feast  the  time  to  have  permitted  your  answer  to  reach  me  with- 

women  and  children.    Tou,  sir,  give  only  four  hours,  in  the  limit  assigned,  namely,  four  hours, 

kooviog  that  your   notice,  under  existing  circum-  The  fact  that  you  were  absent  from  your  headquar- 

staoces,  could  not  reach  me  in  less  than  two  hours,  ters  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  may  be  regarded  as  an 

and  that  not  less  than  the  same  time  would  be  required  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  city  of  Charleston,  but 

for  an  answer  to  be  conveyed  from  this  city  to  Battery  it  is  one  for  which  I  clearly  am  not  rcsponsihie.    This 

Wagner.    With  this  knowledge,  you  threaten  to  open  letter  bora  date  at  my  heaaquarters,  and  was  officially 

fire  on  the  city,  not  to  oblige  its  surrender,  but  to  delivered  by  au  officer  of  my  staff.    The  inadvertept 

force  me  to  evacuate  these  works,  which  you,  assisted  omission  of  my  signature  doubtless  affords  ground  for 

b/  a  great  naval  force,  have  been  attacking  in  vain  for  special  pleading,  but  it  is  not  the  argument  of  a  cfin- 

fflore  than  forty  days.  mander  solicitous  only  for  the  safety  of  sleeping  wo« 

Batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg  and  Fort  Sumter  are  men  and  children  and  unarmed  men. 

oearlj  due  noEtn  from  your  batteries  on  Morris  Isl-  Your  threats  of  retaliation  for  acts  of  mine,  which 


It  would  appear,  sir,  that,  despairing  of  reducing  ed  principle,  that  the  commander  of  a  place  attacked, 

lbes«  works,  yon  now  resort  to  the  novel  measure  of  but  not  lovested,  having  its  avenues  of  escape  open 

taming  your  gnns  against  the  old  men,  tho  women,  and  practicable,  has  no  right  to  expect  any  notice  of 

^d  children,  and  the  hospitals  of  a  sleeping  city,  an  an  intended  bombardment  other  than  that  which  is 

act  of  inexcusable  barbanty  from  your  own  confessed  given  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  his  adversary, 

point  of  siflpht,  inasmuch  as  you  allege  that  the  com-  Even  had  this  letter  not  been  written,  the  city  of 


grare  paper  must  show  the  recklessness  of  the  course  pressed.    The  ultimate  object  of  that  attack  has  at  no 

upon  which  you  have  adventured ;  while  the  facts  that  Ume  been  doubtful. 

?oa  knowingly  fixed  a  limit  for  receiving  an  answer        If,  under  the  circumstances,  the  life  of  a  single  non- 

to  joar  demand,  which  made  it  almost  beyond  the  combatant  is  exposed  to  peril  by  the  bombardment  of 

{^issibility  of  receiving  any  reply  within  that  time,  and  the  city,  the  responsibility  rests  with  those  who  have 

that  TOQ  actually  did  open  fire  and  throw  a  number  of  first  failed  to  apprize  the  non-combatants,  or  secure  the 

&e  most  destructive  missiles  overused  in  war  into  the  safety  of  the  city,  afler  havinz  held  control  of  all  its 

oiidit  of  a  city  taken  unawares,  and  filled  with  sleep-  ap];>roaches  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  half, 

iQg  women  aod  children,  wiU  give  you  a  *'  bad  emi-  in  the  presence  of  a  threatening  force,  and  who  afler- 

i»Dce"  in  history,  even  in  the  history  of  this  war.  ward  refused  to  accept  the  terms  upon  which  the  bom- 

I  am  only  surprised,  sir,  at  the  limits  you  have  set  bardment  might  have  been  postponed.    From  various 

to  Tonr  demands.    I^  in  order  to  attain  the  abandon-  sources,  official  and  otherwise,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 

ffient  of  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Sumter,  you  feel  au-  most  of  the  women  and  children  of  Charleston  were 

tborized  to  fire  on  this  city,  why  did  you' not  also  in-  long  since  removed  from  the  city.    But,  upon  your  as- 

dade  the  works  en  Sullivan's  and  James's  Island—  surunce  that  the  city  is  still  full  of  them,  I  shall  sua- 
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pend  the  bombardment  until  11  o*clock  p.  v.  to-mor-  risoned  by  1,400  effectire  men,  and  Battery  Gregg  bj 

row,  thus  ff\ving  you  two  days  from  the  time  you  ac-  between  100  and  200  men. 

knowledgca  to  buve  received  my  communication  of  the  Fort  Wagner  is  a  work  of  the  most  formidable  kioi 

21st  instant.  Its  bomb- proof  shelter,  capable  of  oontuiuing  I.hj 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  men,  remains  intact  after  the  most  terrific  bombird- 

Q.  A.  GILLMORE,  ment  to  which  any  work  was  ever  subjected. 

Brigadier-General  Commanding.  We  have  captured  nineteen  pieces  of  srtiilenr  and  a 

The  effect  of  the  shells  first  fired  at  Charles-  *^TK/"c?ty^aSd^  hS^                      ::re  noir  com- 
ton  IS  thus  described  by  a  citizen :  ^*  Between  plctely  covered  by  my  cuos. 
one  and  two  o'clock,  Saturday  morning,  the  I  ^*v«  *bo  bonor  to  dc,  General,  verv  rcfpcctfallr, 
enemy  commenced  firing  on  the  city,  arousing  your  obedient  servant.            Q.  A.  GILlmorE,  ' 
the  people  from  their  slumbers.    Twelve  8-inch  ,         Bngadier-Gencral  Commanding. 
shells  fell  into  the  city,  thirteen  in  all  having  On  the  night  of  the  Vth,  an  assault  was  tulc: 
been  fired.    Fortunately  no  person  was  injur-  by  an  expedition  on  Fort  Sumter.    Thelltti. 
ed.    Several  shells  flew  in  the  direction  of  St.  consisted  of  between  twenty-five  and  il'.rr 
MichaePs  steeple,  and  fell  either  in  the  vacant  boats,  manned  by  over  one  hundred  S3:^•l^ 
lots  in  the  burnt  district  on  King  street,  or  under  Lieutenant  Commandant  WillianiN  ii.l 
more  generally  struck  in  Queen  and  Rutledge,  ft   hundred  marines,  under  Capt.  McCawk;. 
where  an  8 -inch  shell  tore  up  the  plank-road,  Tho   entire   force  was  commanded  by  Cu::- 
and  dug  a  large  hole  in  the  ground.    Another  mander  Stephens,  of  tho  Patapsco.    Tho  hoJ^ 
shot  entered  the  warehouse  of  G.  AV.  Williams  were  towed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fori, 
and  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Ilayne  and  Church  when  they  advanced.  Three  boats,  under  Corn- 
streets,  entered  the  roof,  and  exploded  in  the  mander  Williams,  Lieut.  Kemey,  and  En.-i.r. 
upper  story,  making  a  largo  opening  in  tho  Porter,  landed,  and  the  parties  attempted  to  rin 
brick  wall  of  the  Medical  Purveyor's  store-  up  tho  ruins  to  tho  parapet,  when  tlioy  \vcre 
house  next  door,  and  scattering  things  in  great  fired  upon  by  musketry,  and  hand  grenades  w.?o  ; 
confusion.    Somo  loose  straw  or  packing  was  thrown  down  upon  them.    Tho  slope  was  >  • 
set  on  fire  by  tho  explosion,  which  caused  tho  sharpthatthey  were  unable  to  reach  the  para;i:t. 
alarm  bell  to  rinjj,  and  brought  out  the  firemen.  Tho  signal  was  given  from  tho  fort,  and  in  .r. 
It  was  extinguished  with  little  effort  before  it  instaqt  all  of  the  batteries  of  tlio  enemy  op^Q<.<I 
had.  made  any  progress.  Four  shells  fell  in  this  on  the  fort  and  shelled  it  terribly.  Three  I  oats 
locality.     One  large  pieco  was  picked  up  and  were  smashed,  and  all  who  landed  were  eir!.<.: 
exhibited  at  the  guard-houso,  where  it  was  tho  killed  or  captured.    Lieut.   Bradford,  of  t:  j 
subject  of  much  curiosity.    There  was  a  good  marines,  was  mortally  wounded  and  captures. 
deal  of  excitement  and  somo  surprise  expressed  Among  others  captured  were  Commander  Wil- 
at  the  enemy  being  able  to  reach  tho  city  from  Hams,  Lieut.   Remcy,   Lient.   Preston,  Lieut. 
his  present  position.    The  battery  is  looAtcd  in  Bower,  Lieut.  Bunco,  Dr.  Whocler,  and  Y.n^\^ 
the  marsh  between  Morris  and  Black  Islands,  Porter,    Forty  or  fifty  sailors  and  marines  v.\.c 
distant  fully  five  miles  from  Charleston."  killed  and  wounded.    The  entire  list  of  ca?Ui- 
On  Wednesday,  August  26th,  Gen.  Gillmoro,.  tics  was  about  eighty.    Tho  remainder  of  t!"" 
having  completed  a  fourth  parallel  and  sap,  command  re!ired  safe, 
whtch  extended  very  close  to  Fort  Wagner,  The  captured  forts  on  Morris  Island  were  .-■ 
determined  to  possess  a  ridge  of  sand  which  in-  larged  and  new  batteries  erected  by  Gen.  Gil: 
terposed,  and  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  more,  which  effectually  commanded  Fort  Suni- 
his  operations.    It  was  constantly  occupied  by  ter,  and  could  aid  any  naval  attack  on  Charl.-- 
a  strong  body  of  tho  enemy's  pickets,  and  at  ton.   But  little  further  progress,  however,  wa? 
night  by  a  force  protected  by  rifle  pits.  A  bom-  made  in  the  siege  during  the  remainder  of  i':e 
bardment  of  the  position  was  made  just  before  year.     The  forts  of  the  enemy  were  ocoa-iui:- 
dark,  after  which  it  was  carried  by  the  24th  ally  bombarded  severely,  and  the  shellin^r  of 
Massachusetts.    One  company  of  Xorth  Caro-  Charleston  at  intervals,  during  day  and  E'dt. 
lina  troops  was  captured.     On  the  Vth  of  Sep-  was  continued.     The  portion  of  the  city  wiiL'a 
tember,  Morris  Island  was  evacuated  by  tho  the  reach  of  the  shells  was  greatly  injured,  a'  d 
enemy,  which  is  thus  reportJed  by  Gen.  Gill-  entirely  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.    An  i.t- 
more :  tempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  blow  up  the 
-.  ^               -        o         «                      .  frigate  Ironsides,  with  a  torpedo,  on  tho  n:;:i.t 
D.P.B«asT  ;.J/p7,9S^^;^;;J^^^^             }  of  October  5th.  It  failed  of  success,  and  did  uo 

Mai.- Gen.  21  W,  nalUck,  OentraUn-Chuf :  SOrious  damage  to  the  vessels. 

Gkn'bhal:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Fort  Some  further  operations  took  place  in  t!;o 

Wagner  and  Battery  Grcgjr  arc  our-«.    Last  night  our  Department  of  the  Gulf  during  the  vear.    Af- 

Jp?Pn!Iin?««.lIit;^°""n''-7''''''^  ""^^T^  Wwrneron  its  ter  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  Gen.  IJanks  wi.. 

sea  point,  unmasking  all  its  guns,  and  an  order  was  IS-  -r         iur>        r^           t,^  ^^  ^ -^ 

sued  to  carry  the  place  by  assault  at  9  o'clock  this  reenforced  by  Gen.  Grant,  and  an  expeditioQ 

morning,  that  being  the  hour  of  low  tide.  "^as  fitted  out  under  Gen.  Franklin  to  occupy 

About  10  o'clock  last  night  the  enemy  commenced  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  in  Texas.    I* 

evacuating  the  island,  and  all  but  scventy.five  of  them  consisted  of  a  force  of  fonr  thousand  men,  and 

made  their  escape  from  Cummingss  Point  ,n  smaU  ^j,^  „^,,„i  steamers  Clifton,  Sachem,  Arizoi.^, 

Captured  despatches  show  that  Fort  Wagner  was  and  Granite  City.     The  squadron  was  under  tl.e 

commanded  by  Col.  Kcitt,  of  South  Carolina,' and  gar-  command  of  Lieut.  Crocker.     The  defences  at 
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the  pass  were  supposed  to  consist  of  two  82-  gahela,  and  was  destined  to  the  month  of  the 

pounders,  en  harbetU,  and  a  battery  of  field  Rio  Grande  river,  which  is  the  boundary  line 

pieces,  and  two  boats  used  on  the  bay,  which  between  Texas  and  Mexico.    During  the  first 

had  been  converted  into  rams.    The  plan  was  three  days  out  the  weather  was  pleasant.    On 

that  the  squadron  should  make  the  attack  alone,  the  fourth  a  ^^ norther  '^  prevailed,  and  one  light 

assisted    by  about  one  hundred   and  eighty  draft  steamer  and  two  schooners  were  lost,  but 

sharpshooters  divided  among  the  four  vessels,  no  lives.    On  the  31st  the  expedition  anchored 

and,  having  driven  the  enemy  from  his  defences  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  on  the  next 

and  destroyed  or  driven  off  the  rams,  the  day  a  force  was  landed  on  Brazos  Island.    By 

inmsports  were  then  to  advance  and  land  their  the  4th  the  troops  were  all  landed,  and  on  the 

troops.  next  day.  Gen.  Banks,  preceded  by  a  small  body 

Sabine  Pass  is  the  name  of  the  outlet  from  of  infantry  and  artillery,  entered  Brownsville 
Sabine  Lake  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Sabine  on  the  Rio  Grande  river.  A  small  body  of 
Lake  is  an  expansion  of  the  Sabine  river  aboufr  the  enemy  under  Gen.  Bee  attempted  to  de- 
five  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  stroy  the  public  property,  and  retired  on  the 
Mexico,  at  the  southwest  extremity  of  Louisi-  approach  of  the  Federal  force.  Subsequently 
ana.  Its  length  is  18  miles  and  its  breadth  9  Corpus  Christi  and  the  coast  of  Texas  to  within 
miles.  Sabine  river  rises  in  Hunt  county,  Texas,  one  hundred  miles  of  Galveston  were  occupied, 
and  flows  in  a  direction  east  of  southeast  until  Gen.  Banks  successfully  prosecuted  the  cam- 
it  strikes  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  palgn  thus  begun  in  Texas,  the  extent  and 
From  this  point  it  pursues  a  southerly  course,  results  of  which  more  properly  belong  to  the 
forming  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Lou-  records  of  1864. 

isiana.    It  is  very  shallow  at  its  mouth.    The  In  Missouri  and  the  Department  of  the  Fron- 

whole  length  of  the  river  is  estimated  at  500  tier,  those  portions  of  the  Confederate  army 

miles.                       '        *  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  whicli 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  8th,  the  Clif-  was  under  command  of  Gens.  Hindnian,  Ster- 

ton  stood  in  the  bay  and  opened  on  the  fort,  to  ling  Price,  and  Mannaduke,  maintained  a  rest- 

which  no  reply  was  made.    At  9  a.  m.  the  Sa-  less  activity. 

chem,  Arizona,  and  Granite  City,  followed  by  Early  in  January,  1868,  a  force  of  five  or  six 
the  transports,  stood  over  the  bar,  and,  with  thousand  men,  under  Gen.  Marmaduke's  com- 
mnch  difficulty,  owing  to  the  low  water,  reach-  mand,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  troops  which 
ed  an  anchorage  about  two  miles  from  the  fort  had  been  so  signally  defeated  at  Crawford^s 
at  11  A.  M.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Prairie  (see  Annual  CvcLOPiEDiA,  1862,  p.  60) 
the  Sachem,  followed  by  the  Arizona,  advanced  a  mouth  before,  proceeded  down  tlie  Arkansas 
up  the  eastern  channel  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  river  to  Spadry's  Bluff,  near  Clarksville,  Ark., 
forts  while  the  Clifton  advanced  up  the  western  and  thence  marched  rapidly  north  toward 
channel.  The  Granite  City  remained  to  cover  Springfield,  Mo.,  with  the  intention  of  seizing 
the  landing  of  a  division  of  troops  under  Gen.  and  destroying  the  large  amount  of  Federal 
Weitzel.  No  reply  was  made  to  the  fire  of  the  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores  accumu- 
gunboata  until  tiiey  were  abreast  of  the  forts,  lated  there  for  the  supply  of  the  Army  of  the 
when  eight  guns  opened  fire  upon  them.  Tliree  Frontier.  The  design  of  Gen.  Marmaduke  in 
of  these  were  rifled.  Almost  at  the  same  mo-  proceeding  so  far  eastward  before  making  a 
ment  the  Clifton  and  Sachem  were  struck  in  movement  northward  into  Missouri  was  to  avoid 
tlieir  boilers  and  both  vessels  enveloped  in  all  chance  of  collision  or  interference  with  his 
steam.  The  Arizona,  not  having  room  to  pass  plans  by  GenS.  Blunt  and  Herron.  He  hoped 
the  Sachem,  then  backed  down  the  channel  to  reach  Springfield  and  accomplish  his  purpose 
until  she  grounded  by  the  stern,  when  the  ebb-  before  they  could  obtain  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
tide  caught  her  bows  and  swung  her  across  the  proach,  and  this  once  accomplished,  those  Fed- 
channel.  White  flags  were  raised  on  the  Clif-  eral  generals  and  their  army,  deprived  of  all 
ton  and  Sachem,  and  within  twenty  miautes  supplies,  would,  almost  of  necessity,  be  com- 
they  were  taken  in  tow  by  the  enemy.  The  pelled  either  to  surrender  to  Gen.  Hindman  or 
mival  force  of  the  expedition  being  thus  disa-  fly  from  North-western  Arkansas.  The  sclieme 
Med,  the  transports  moved  out  of  the  bay.  was  well  planned  and  circumstances  indicated 
The  Arizona  was  got  afloat  during  the  night  that  it  would  be  successful.  Springfield  had 
and  followed.  The  expedition  then  returned  some  defensive  works,  but  they  were  not  com- 
to  Brashear  City.  The  officers  and  crews  of  pleted,  and  the  Federal  troops  which  were 
the  Clifton  and  Sachem  and  about  ninety  sharp-  necessary  to  its  adequate  defence,  were  scat- 
sbcK>ters  who  were  on  board  were  captured,  tered  widely  over  the  entire  region  of  South- 
and  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  western  Missouri,  two  or  three  companies  in  a 
thirty.  After  remaining  at  Brashear  City  some  place.  When,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of 
time,  the  military  force  moved  to  Franklin  and  January,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Confeder- 
Vermillionville.  ate  force  had  burned  Lawrence  Mills,  and  were 

On  the  27th  of  October  an  expedition  under  then  marching  on  Ozark,  and  would  certainly 

Gen.  Banks  put  to  sea  from  New  Orleans.    It  appear  before  Springfield  the  next  day,  Brig.- 

eonsisted  of  about  twenty  vessels  accompanied  Gens.  Brown  and  Holland,  who  were  in  com- 

by  tlie  gnnboats  Owasco,  Yirgmia,  and  Monon-  mand  there,  the  one  of  the  Missouri  State 
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militia  and  the  other  of  the  enrolled  Missonri  marching  toward  HartsTille,  and,  as  it  after- 
militia,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  ward  appeared,  had  formed  a  ionction  with 
call  together  a  force  adequate  to  the  defence  Gen.  Porter^s  command.  Col.  Merrill  immedi* 
of  the  town,  but  their  most  strenuous  efforts  ately  ordered  a  forced  march,  and  arrived  in 
only  sufficed  to  bring  together  about  1,100  Uartsville  in  time  to  take  a  strong  position, 
men,  of  whom  400  were  either  convalescents  and  awaited  their  attack.  Firing  commenoed 
in  the  hospitals  or  those  who  had  just  been  on  both  sides  at  a  little  after  11  a.  m.,  and  the 
discharged  from  those  institutions,  and  the  re-  battle  raged  till  half-past  4  p.  m.,  the  Confed- 
mainder  were  in  about  equal  numbers  Missouri  erates  charging  repeatedly  upon  the  Federal 
State  militia  and  enrolled  Missouri  militia,  al-  position,  but  being  met  at  short  musket  range 
most  wholly  raw  troops.  The  commissary  and  by  so  terrible  a  fire  that  they  were  compelled 
qnartermaster^s  stores  were  sent  north  toward  to  fall  back  each  time.  At  length,  finding 
bolivar,  only  enough  being  reserved  to  main-  themselves  unable  to  make  any  impression  on 
tain  the  siege,  which  were  placed  in  one  of  4he  Federal  garrison,  the  Confederates  retreat- 
the  forts.  The  Confederate  force  (or  rather  ed,  going  at  first  toward  Houston,  bat  early 
about  one-half  of  it,  not  far  from  three  thou-  the  next  morning  they  turned  their  faces  south- 
sand  men)  appeared  before  the  city  about  one  ward,  and  moved  rapidly  toward  tlie  Arkansas 
p.  M.  on  the  8th,  and  commenced  firing  with  line,  near  the  north  fork  of  White  river.  Their 
solid  shot  at  once,  without  giving  any  notico  losses  had  been  very  heavy ;  Brig.-Gen.  Emmet 
for  the  removal  of  non-combatants.  The  fight-  McDonald,  and  acting  Brig.-Gen.  Porter,  two 
ing  which  followed  was  irregular,  and  occa-  colonels,  a  m^jor,  a  captain,  and  two  lienten- 
sionally  tlie  Confederates  gained  some  advan-  ants  being  among  the  kUled,  and  several  other 
tages;  but  the  courage  of  the  new  Federal  ofiScers  severely  wounded.  Their  entire  loss 
troops  seemed  to  increase  under  fire,  and  late  was  over  800  killed  and  wounded,  and  29  pris- 
in  the  afternoon  they  commenced  driving  the  oners.  The  Federal  lo^  was  7  killed,  64  wound- 
enemy  from  one  position  after  another,  till  at  ed,  and  7  missing. 

night  the  battle  «nded,  having  continued  Ave  A  portion  of  Gen.  Marmaduke^s  force  made 

hoars,  when  the  Confederates  retreated,  carry-  their  way  to  Van  Buren  Creek,  and  300  of 

ing  with  them  a  part  of  their  wounded.    The  them  were  taken  prisoners,  on  the  Julia  Roan, 

Federal  loss  was  14  killed,  145  wounded  and  5  on  the  28th  of  January.     The  greater  part, 

missing.    The  Confederates  lost  41  killed,  and  however,  descended  the  White  river,  and,  with 

over  160  wounded,  of  whom  80  were  left  in  Marmaduke  himself,  camped  at  BatesviUe,  Ark., 

the  town  as  prisoners.    The  next  day  the  gar-  from  which  town  they  were  driven,  after  a 

rison  of  the  town  were  ready  to  renew  the  sharp  fight,  by  the  Federal  Col.  Waring,  on  the 

battle,  but  found  that  the  Confederates  had  es-  4th  of  February,  a  considerable  number  of  the 

caped,  and  they  were  too  feeble  to  make  a  vig-  Confederates  being  killed  and  wounded,  and  a 

orous  pursuit.  colonel  and  a  number  of  privates  being  cs^ 

Before  proceeding  from  Ozark  to  Springfield,  tured. 
Gen.  Marmaduke  had  detached  Gen.  Porter  Gen.  Marmaduke  now  repaired  to  the  head* 
with  nearly  8,000  men  to  follow  the  road  south  quarters  of  the  Confederate  army  corps  in 
of  the  Ozark  mountains  to  Hartsville,  and  hav-  Arkansas,  at  Little  Bock,  and  the  next  two 
ing  made  what  captures  he  could  there,  to  rejoin  months  were  spent  by  the  generals  of  that 
the  main  force  again  at  or  near  Marshfield,  corps  mainly  in  enlar^g  and  disciplinin*: 
having  in  view,  probably,  the  extension  of  his  their  force.  The  guerilla  bands  in  Arkansas 
expedition  either  to  Lebanon  or  Bolivar.  On  and  Missouri  made  frequent  dashes  into  the 
the  0th,  Gen.  Porter  occupied  Hartsville,  but  towns,  and  occasionally  stopped  steamers  on 
evacuated  it  that  night,  and  moved  toward  the  Missouri  river,  and  plundered,  captured, 
Marshfield.  Gen.  Fitz  Henry  Warren,  in  com-  and  murdered  Federal  citizens  and  soldiery  as 
mand  of  that  Federal  military  district,  sent  in  the  case  of  the  Sam  Gaty,  on  the  28th  of 
from  Houston  on  the  ftth  of  January  Col.  Mer-  Marq^,  but  these  were  only  the  acts  of  the  ir- 
rill,  with  850  men,  to  Springfield  to  reenforce  regular  and  bushwhacking  troops  in  Missouri 
the  Federal  garrison  there.  They  reached  and  they  generally  met  with  swift  retribution 
Hartsville  on  Saturday,  the  10th,  and -learned  from  the  militia  scouts  and  cavalry  parties  who 
that  Gen.  Porter  had  been  there  the  day  pre-  patrolled  all  sections  of  that  State.  There  was 
vious.  Leaving  Hartsville  at  3  p.  h.  they  no  considerable  movement  of  Confederate 
marched  to  Wood's  Forks,  on  the  road  toward  trpops  till  the  latter  part  of  April. 
Springfield,  by  nightfall,  and  encamped  in  line  On  the  17th  of  April,  the  Confederate  gen- 
of  battle.  The  next  morning  (Jan.  11th),  at  era],  Cabell,  left  Ozark,  Arkansas,  with  two 
daybreak,  they  encountered  Gen.  Marmadnke's  thousand  men,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
forces  marching  from  Springfield,  and  though  three  days'  rations,  to  attack  Fayetteville,  Ai^ 
the  Federal  position  was  an  unfavorable  one,  kansas,  which  had  been  so  many  times  a  battle 
Col.  Merrill  fought  till  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  when  the  ground,  and  was  then  garrisoned  by  two  regi* 
Confederates  withdrew  in  a  southerly  direction,  ments  of  Federal  troops  (the  1st  Arkansas  in- 
Sending  out  a  pursuing  force  of  cavalry,  and  fantry  and  the  1st  Arkansas  cavalry),  under  the 
himself  returning  toward  Hartsville,  Col.  Mer-  command  of  Col.  M.  La  Rue  Harrison.  The 
rill  soon  found  that  the  Confederates  were  also  attack  was  made  on  tJie  18th  about  sunrise,  and 
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after  nearly  six  hours'  severe  fighting  the  Con-  numbering  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and 
federates  were  thoroughly  defeated  and  in  full  the  other  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five,  had 
retreat  for  Ozark.  Gen.  Harmaduke  and  his  eaoh  a  severe  fight  with  separate  brigades  of 
snperior  officer,  Mig.-Gen.  Sterling  Price,  hav-  Marmaduke's  division,  and  both  repulsed  them 
Lng  &t  last  collected  a  sufficiency  of  troops,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Confederates. 
mostly  Texans,  aud  a  large  portion  of  them  On  the  20th  of  May,  the  Federal  forces,  about 
cavalry,  to  render  an  expedition  into  Missouri  one  thousand  two  hundred  in  number,  under 
probably  successful,  sought  and  obtained  per-  the  command  of  Col.  William  A.  Phillips,  near 
misjsion  to  attempt  the  capture  and  destruction  Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Territory,  were  attacked 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  at  that  time  the  depot  of  by  the  Confederates,  under  Col.  (acting  briga- 
sjpplies  for  a  portion  of  Gen.  Grant's  army,  dier-general)  Coffey,  commanding  a  force  of 
The  Confederate  force,  which  consisted  of  ^yq  regiments.  After  a  desultory  fight,  in 
Price's  (1st)  army  corps  of  the  trans-Mississippi  which,  through  the  cowardice  of  the  Creek 
Department,  numbering  somewhat  more  than  regiment,  the  Federal  troops  lost  a  part  of  their 
ten  thousand  men,  under  tlie  command  of  Gen.  cattle,  Col.  Phillips  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Mannaduke,  left  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  about  Confederate  troops  over  the  mountain,  and 
the  middle  of  April,  and  on  the  20th  had  cross-  finally,  in  complete  disorder,  across  the  Arkan- 
ed  the  State  line,  and  following  the  course  of  saa  river.  The  loss  on  the  Federal  side  was 
the  St.  Francis  river,  reached  Fredericktown,  about  twenty-six  in  killed,. wounded,  and  miss- 
Mo.,  about  the  22d.  From  this  point  they  ing ;  that  of  the  Confederates  considerably* 
marched  upon  Cape  Girardeau,  and  came  be-  larger.  There  were  repeated  skirmishes  in 
fore  the  town  on  the  25th.  The  garrison  there  this  and  other  portions  of  the  department,  but 
waa  under  the  command  of  Gen.  John  McXeil,  no  severe  fighting  in  the  Indian  Territory,  till 
and  consisted  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  July  16th,  when  M£g.-Gen.  Blunt  crossed  tfle 
men,  mostly  militia.  Gen.  McNeil  had  reach-  Arkansas  river  near  Henry  Springs,  in  that 
ed  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  territory,  and  on  the  16th  attacked  a  superior 
had  taken  immediate  measures  for  the  removal  force  of  Confederates  under  Gen. .Cooper,  which 
of  the  Government  stores  into  Illinois,  and  had  he  completely  routed,  they  leaving  their  dead 
Bent  to  St.  Louis  for  reenforcements.  Confi-'  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The  Federal  loss 
Oent  of  success,  the  Confederates,  though  re-  was  seventeen  killed  and  sixty  wounded,  while 
palsed  in  their  first  attack,  demanded  on  Satur-  that  of  the  Confederates  was  one  hundred  and 
day  night  (25th)  the  surrender  of  the  town,  fifty  killed  (buried  on  the  field  by  the  Federal 
the  demand  being*  made  by  acting  Brig.-Gen.  troops),  four  hundred  wounded,  seventy-seven 
Carter,  whose  brigade  was  in  the  advance,  prisoners,  and  one  piece  of  artillery  and  on© 
Geo.  McXeil  replied  at  once,  declining  to  sur-  nundred  stand  of  arms  captured.  Alter  several 
render,  as  he  believed  himself  capable  of  main-  subsequent  skirmishes  with  the  Confederates, 
taining  its  possession.  Fighting  was  not  re-  Gen.  Blunt  descended  the  Arkansas  river,  and 
turned  till  10  a.  m.  of  the  26th,  when  Gen.  Mar-  on  the  1st  of  September  occupied  Fort  Smith, 
madake  again  demanded  a  surrender,  threaten-  Arkansas.  The  army  of  the  frontier  having 
m  to  storm  the  town  in  case  of  refusal.  Gen.  been  greatly  depleted  to  furnish  reSnforcements 
McXeil  again  refused,  and  after  nearly  five  to  Gen.  Grant,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
hoors'  fighting,  in  which  the  Federal  artillery,  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  Confederate  generals 
which  was  admirably  served,  caused  great  havoc  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  took  ad- 
amoDg  the  Confederate  troops,  Gen.  Marma-  vantage  of  the  fact  to  make  an  attack  on  Helena, 
daks  retreated  southward.  He  was  pursued  Arkansas,  where  the  Federal  general,  Prentiss, 
clo5elT  by  Gen.  Vandever  and  Gen.  McNeil,  was  in  command,  with  a  force  of  about  four 
and  harassed  severely,  but  succeeded  in  escap-  thousand  troops.  Here  again  Gen.  Sterling 
ing  into  Arkansas,  on  the  2d  of  May.  His  loss  Price  and  Gen.  Marmaduke  found  scope  for 
in  the  battle  of  Cape  Girardeau  was  sixty  'kill-  action.  The  Confederate  attack  was  made  on 
ed  and  about  three  hundred  wounded.  In  his  the  4th  of  July,  with  a  force  of  about  fifteen 
retreat  he  also  lost  a  considerable  number  of  thous^d  men.  It  was  commenced  about  day- 
lalled  and  wounded,  and  many  prisoners.  light,  and,  at  first,  they  were  successful  in  cap- 
On  the  6th  of  May  a  Federal  force  of  about  turing  a  small  fort  forming  a  part  of  the  out- 
one  thousand  cavalry,  and  about  the  same  works,  but  the  gunboat  Tyler,  coming  up  op- 
naraber  of  infantry,  nqder  command  of  Col,  portunely,  and  opening  upon  them  with  its 
^acting  brigadier-general)  Powell  Clayton,  left  heavy  guns,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
Helena,  Arkansas,  on  an  expedition  to  the  re-  it  with  severe  loss.  Betermined  not  to  relin- 
pion  of  Arkansas,  lying  between  the  White  and  quish  their  purpose,  the  Confederates  fought 
S-.  Francis  rivers,  to  break  up  a  band  of  gue-  ctesperately,  chargiog  repeatedly,  and  with. 
ri:la«,  and  destroy  Confederate  stores  accumu-  large  masses,  upon  the  defences  of  the  town,. 
lated  there.  Tlie  infantry  went  only  as  far  as  attacking  now  the  north,  and  now  the  south 
Snitzn's  and  then  retusned  to  Mariana.  The  side,  but  everywhere  they  met  with  the  same, 
♦'avalry  proceeded  to  the  vicinity  of  Taylor's  terrible  resistance  from  the  Federal  fire  at 
C^reek,  a  large  detachment,  however,  going  to  short  range,  and  from  the  large  missiles  from 
MoaniVernon,  and  at  these  points,  on  the  11th  the  gunboat;  and  at  lengthy  utterly  foiled  at 
of  May,  the  two  small  bodies  of  cavalry,  one  every  point,  having  lost  over  one  thousand  in 
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killed  and  wounded,  and  more  than  one  then-  city,  destroying  property  to  the  value  of  over 
sand  one  hundred  prisoners,  the  Confederates  (2,000,000.  He  was  pursued  as  soon  as  troops 
fell  back,  and  thongh  remaining  for  a  day  or  could  be  raised,  and  forty  or  fifty  of  bis  men 
two  in  the  vicinity,  in  liope  of  an  opportunity  killed.  The  Confederate  Gen.  Cabell,  collect- 
to  renew  the  attack,  finding  the  Federal  garri-  ing  together  as  many  of  the  guerillas  and 
son  reinforced,  retreated  to  the  interior  of  Ar-  Indians  as  possible,  and  some  of  the  routed 
kansas.  troops,  driven  from  Little  Rock  and  its  vi- 
After  the.  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  the  Fed-  cinity,  started  with  a  force  variously  estima- 
eral  Gen.  Steele  was  sent  to  Helena,  with  a  ted  at  from  4,000  to  10,000,  in  the  letter  part 
considerable  force,  and  instructed  to  form  a  of  September,  from  the  Choctaw  settlements 
junction  with  Gen.  Davidson,  who  was  moving  of  the  Indian  Territory,  crossed  the  Arkansas 
south  from  Missouri,  by  way  of  Crowley's  river  east  of  Fort  Smith,  and  on  the  let  of  Octo- 
Ridge,  west  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  with  the  her,  a  detachment  of  his  troops,  under  Gen. 
combined  force  drive  the  Confederates  south  Shelby,  joined  Coflfey  at  Crooked  Prairie,  Mo., 
of  the  Arkansas  river.  Having  effected  this  intending  to  make  a  raid  into  South-western 
junction  and  established  his  depot  and  hospi-  Missouri.  This  combined  force,  numbering  2,- 
tals  at  DuvalPs  Blufi:*  on  the  White  river,  Gen.  000  or  2,500  men,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Mis- 
Steele,  on  the  1st  of  Augast,  advanced  against  souri  river,  at  Booneville,  but  were  pursued  bj 
the  Confederate  army,  which  fell  back  toward  the  Missouri  mUitia,  and  finally  brought  to  a 
^Little  Rock.  After  several  successful  skir-  stand,  about  eight  miles  southwest  of  Arrow 
mishes,  he  reached  the  Arkansas  river,  and  Rock,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  October. 
threw  part  of  his  force  upon  the  south  side,  to  Gen.  E.  B.  Brown,  who  commanded  the  Fed- 
threaten  the  Confederate  communications  with  eral  troops,  fought  them  till  dark  that  evening, 
Afkadelphia,  their  depot  of  supplies,  and  flank  and,  during  the  night,  having  detached  a  small 
their  position  at  Little  Rock.  Gen.  Marmaduke  force  to  attack  them  in  rear,  renewed  the  battle 
was  sent  out  with  a  cavalry  force  to  beat  the  the  next  morning  at  eight  a.  h.  After  a  sharp 
Federals  back,  but  was  completely  routed.  See-  contest  they  fled,  completely  routed  and  broken 
ing  what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  thid  up,  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  in  killed, 
movement  of  Gen.  Steele,  the  Confederate  Gen.  wounded,  and  prisoners.  They  were  pnrsned 
Holmes  destroyed  what  property  he  could,  and  to  the  Arkansas  line,  and  prisoners  gleaned  all 
after  a  slight  resistance  retreated  with  his  the  way.  Gen.  Marmaduke,  who  seems  to  have 
army  in  groat  disorder,  pursued  by  the  Federal  been  with  Gen.  Cabell,  attempted  to  advance 
cavfdry,  and  on  the  10th  of  September  Gen.  from  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  to  re^nforc*  them,  but 
Steele,  with  the  Federal  army,  entered  the  cap-  found  them  so  thoroughly  disorganized  that  the 
ital  of  Arkansas.    His  entire  losses  in  killed,  case  was  hopeless. 

wounded,  and  missing,  in  this  whole  move-  Early  in  October,  a  desperate  efibrt  was  made 
ment,  did  not  exceed  100.  He  captured  1,000  to  capture  and  murder  Gen.  Blunt  and  his  staff, 
prisoners,  and  such  public  property  as  the  Con-  who  was  at  this  time  marching  toward  Fort 
federates  had  not  time  to  destroy.  The  Fed-  Scott,  Kansas.  Three  hundred  Confederate 
eral  cavalry  continued  to  press  the  retreating  soldiers  in  Union  uniform,  approached  him  as 
Confederates  southward ;  but  a  small  force,  he  with  his  escort  was  in  advance  of  his  wag- 
which  had  eluded  pursuit,  and  moved  east-  ons.  The  escort,  consisting  of  a  hundred  men, 
ward,  attacked  the  Federal  garrison  at  Pine  broke  when  the  Confederates  conunenced  fir- 
Bluff,  on  the  Arkansas,  south  of  Little  Rock,  ing  on  them,  and  seventy-eight  of  the  hundred, 
hoping  to  recapture  it  and  thus  cripple  the  including  Mryor  Curtis,  a  son  of  Gen.  Cnrti?, 
Federals,  and  break  their  communications,  were  captured,  and  murdered  after  their  cap- 
The  attempt,  which  was  made  on  the  28th  of  ture.  Gen.  Blunt  succeeded  in  rallying  fifteen 
October,  was  repulsed  with  decided  loss  on  the  of  the  escort,  and  with  these  he  advanced  on 
part  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  same  day  the  his  assailants,  who  retreated,  till  he  found  an 
Federal  cavalry  occupied  Arkadelphia,  and  the  opportunity  of  moving  south,  and  joining  the 
Confederates  retreated  toward  the  Red- river,  remainder  of  his  command.  These  men,  who 
This  completely  restored  Arkansas  to  the  Fed-  thus  murdered  their  prisoners,  were  under  the 
eral  authority,  except  a  small  district  in  the  ex-  command  of  Quantrell.  The  Confederates  sup- 
treme  southwest,  and  the  region  of  Northwest  posed  that  Gen.  Blunt  had  been  killed,  and 
Arkansas,  over  which  the  guerilla  and  other  greatly  rejoiced  over  hte  death.  On  the  20th  of 
irregular  troops  of  the  Cj§nfederates  continued  October,*  Gen.  Blunt  was  relieved  from  the 
to  roam,  in  their  plundering  excursions  into  command  of  the  Army  of  ttie  Frontier,  and 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Gen.  McNeil  appointed  his  successor. 
Some  of  these  were  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  With  these  last  convulsive  throes,  the  active 
and  were  accompanied  by  acts  of  most  atro-  existence  of  the  Confederate  authority  ia  A^" 
cious  inhumanity.  On  the  20th  of  August,  kansas  died  out.  On  the  12th  of  November,  a 
t>ne  of  the  guerilla  leaders,  who  had  assumed  meeting  was  held  at  Little  Rock,  to  consult  on 
the  name  of  Quantrell,  or  Quantrile,  with  a  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to 
force  of  800,  entered  the  city  of  Lawrence,  the  Union,  and  was  succeeded  by  others  in 
Kansas ;  murdered  in  cold  blood  125  of  its  diflerent  parts  of  the  State, 
citizens,  and  burned  the  greater  part  of  the  The  Department  of  the  Northwest  was  not 
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without  its  distorbanoes,  thougli  the  wholesale  The  militaiy  power  of  the  enemj  in  Arkansas 

miissAores  of  the  previous  year  were,  happOj,  was  broken,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the 

not  repeated.    During  the  spring  and  early  State  made  subject  tp  the  army  of  the  Union, 

summer,  there  were  occasional  outrages  on  the  The  occupation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande, 

partoftheSiouxof  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  who  in  Western  Texas,  has  destroyed  one  outlet 

penetrated  the  lines,  although  a  guard  of  2,000  from  the  Confederacy  to  foreign  countries,  and 

men  were  stationed  along  the  frontier,  and  the  commerce  which  thereby  existed.    The 

mardered  about  80  persons.  About  a  dozen  of  capture  of  Vioksburg  and  Port  Hudson  removed 

these  assassins  were  captured  or  killed.    Early  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  every  milita- 

in  Jane  General  Sibley  started  with  a  force  of  ry  station  of  the  enemy,  by  which  the  naviga- 

between  two  and   three  thousand  men  for  tion  of  that  river  could  be  closed.    It  broke  up 

Denl*s  Lake,  in  Dakota  Territory,  600  miles  the  flEu^ilities  for  communication  between  the 

from  St.  Paul's,  and  sent  General  Sully,  about  States  east  and  west  of  that  river,  and,  with  the 

the  same  time,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  up  occupation  of  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee, 

the  Missouri,  to  cooperate  with  him  in  cutting  gave  to  the  Federal  arms  the  entire  control  of 

of  the  retreat  of  the  savages.    On  the  8d  of  that  State.    It  brought  under  the  same  control 

JqIt,  Little  Crow,  the  principal  chief  of  the  a  part  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 

Sioax,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  during  on  the  shores  of  the  river,     in  the  East  there 

the  winter  and  spring  in  endeavoring  to  raise  was  no  material  change  in  the  position  of  mili- 

the  Sioux  and  Yanktonais  to  make  another  at-  tary  affairs.    "No  operations  of  any  magnitude 

tack  npon  the  settlers  in  Minnesota,  and  had  had  taken  place  in  the  Departments  of  Yirgi- 

endeavored  to  obtain  guns  and  ammunition  nia  and  North  Carolina.    And  with  the  excep- 

from  British   America,    was  killed  by   Mr.  tion  of  the  siege  of  Charleston,  the  same  is  true 

Bflmpson,  about  six  mUes  north  of  Hntchinson,  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  embracing  the 

ilinnesota.   He  was  not  fully  identified  till  some  States  of  Booth  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

time  after.    The  cavalry  force  under  General  The  territory  thus  lost  by  the  enemy  embraced 

Bally  failed  to  connect  with  General  Sibley,  some  of  the  most  important  districts  for  pro- 

and  that  general  encountered  the  Indians,  near  ducing  grain  and  cattle  in  the  Southern  States. 

Missouri  Gonteau,  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  en-  It  also  contained  some  valuable  deposits  of 

ga^ements  followed  between  that  date  and  the  nitre,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

29th,  at  Big  Mound,  Dead  Buffalo  Lake,  Stony  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  annud  report,  in 

Lake,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.    In  December,  said :    *^  Tlie  success  of  our  arms 

these  engagements  ^tween  60  and  70  of  the  during  the  last  year  has  enabled  the  Depart- 

Indians  were  killed  and  as  many  more  wounded,  ment  to  make  a  reduction  of  over  two  hundred 

The  loss  of  General  Sibley^s  troops  was  five  millions  of  dollars  in  the  war  estimates  for  the 

killed  and  4  wounded.    On  the  Sd  of  Septem-  ensuing  fiscal  year.^' 

ber,  General  Sully  encountered  and  defeated  a       ASIA.    Asia  has,  at  present,  only  three  great 

body  of  Indians  at  Whitestone  Hall,  about  180  countries,  which  are  purely  Asiatic :  China,  Ja- 

miles  above  the  Little  Cheyenne.    A  part  of  pan,  and  Persia.    Each  of  these  is  now  in  con- 

these  Indians   had  previously  beei^  engaged  stant  intercourse  with  tlie  countries  of  Europe 

azain<tt  Gen.  Sibley.    A  large  number  of  them  and  America.    China  and  Japan,  in  particular, 

were  killed  and  wounded,  and  156  taken  pris-  are  undergoing  a  transformation  which  bids 

oners.    Gep.  Sully^s  loss  was  20  killed  and  88  fair  to  become  one  of  the  prominent  events 

wonnded.  The  Indians  fled  across  the  Missouri,'  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.    {See 

ar^d  most  of  them,  it  is  believed,  took  refuge  in  CnmA  and  Japan.) 

I'laho  Territory,  where  they  were,  late  in  the        Persia  has  an  area  of  about  646,000  English 

'  jear,  ^ilty  of  some  outrages.  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  ten 

In  January,  1868,  roving  bands  of  Indians  millions.  Its  intercourse  with  the  countries 
committed  some  thefts,  robberies,  and  murders  of  Europe  has,  of  late,  become  .more  frequent, 
in  the  western  part  of  what  is  now  called  Idaho  and  the  Government  has  adopted  in  the  ad- 
Territory,  in  tho  vicinity  of  Bear  river.  Act-  ministration  of  affairs  some  of  the  forms  of 
in^  Brig.  General  Connor,  in  command  in  that  European  countries.  A  Persian  newspaper 
region,  marched  with  a  force  of  276  men  to  has  been  established  in  the  capital  A  tele- 
Bear  river,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  through  graph  line  has  been  completed  between  Tehe- 
d>?€p  snows,  in  which  76  of  his  men  were  dis-  ran,  Tabreez,  and  Reshd,  and  encouraged  by 
abled  by  frozen  feet,  and,  with  200  men,  at-  its  success,  the  Government  has  ordered  the 
tacked  the  Indian  stronghold,  in  which  800  construction  of  a  new  line,  to  connect  the  Per- 
warriors  were  assembled,  and  after  a  hard-  sian  capital  with  Bagdad,  and  thus  with  Europe. 
foQglit  battle  of  four  hours,  destroyed  the  en-  The  Persian  army,  in  June,  1862,  consisted  of 
tire  band,  leaving  224  dead  upon  the  field.  95,000  infantry,  500  regular  cavalry,  29,080  ir- 
His  own  loss  was  14  killed  and  49  wounded,  regular  cavalry,  6,000  artillery,  and  880  "Zam- 
i>inco  that  time  the  Indians  in  that  quarter  have  bareks"  (to  serve  artillery  drawn  by  camels). 
Wn  quiet  In  1868  the  Persian  Government  sent  20,000 

At  the  close  of  1868  the  Federal  armies  had  men  to  the  frontier  of  Affghonistan,  because 

inade  large  progress.    The  State  of  Missouri  the  ruler  of  that  country,  the  celebrated  Dost 

^as  placed  beyodd  the  danger  of  an  invasion.  Mohammed,  had  attacked  Herat,  a  principality, 
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the  autonomy  of  which  had  heen  guaranteed  by  the  king  of  Cambodia  and  the  French  admiral, 

both  England  and  Persia.    Dost  Mohammed  the  whole  kingdom  had  been  placed  under  the 

captured  Herat  on  May  26th,  but  died  three  days  French  protectorate,  and  that  the  main  stipuk- 

later,  May  29th.  The  governor  of  Herat,  Ahmed  tions  were :  1 .  Cambodia  recognizes  the  supre- 

Khan,  took  refuge  in  the  Persian  camp  at  macy  of  France,  entering  into  the  same  relation 

Khouriyan.  It  was  expected  that  this  would  lead  to  France  in  which  it  formerly  stood  to  the 

to  a  war  between  the  Persians  and  Affghans,  but  emperor  of  Anam.    It  is  admitted  by  the  offi- 

up  to  the  eud  of  the  year  no  hostile  movements  cial  French  paper,  that  the  king  of  Slam  also 

had  taken  place.    The  Afghans  were  masters  claims  the  rights  of  a  protectorate  over  Cm- 

of  the  whole  province  of  Herat,  and  were  even  bodia ;  but  it  is  said  to  result  from  indisputable 

preparing  to  invade  Khorassan.  documents  that  his  claims  are  not  so  old  as 

The  Sultan  of  Bokhara,  a  country  in  Central  those  of  the  king  of  Hue  (Cochin  China),  into 

Asia,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  whose  place  France  has  now  stepped.  2.  France 

hostUity  of  its  rulers  to  all  foreigners,  im-  obtains  the  right  to  establish  a  settlement  in 

prisoned  four  Italians  who  had  entered  the  Cambodia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mei  Kon^ 

country  for  the  purpose  of  making  investiga-  (also  called  Cambodia),  at  Nam-Van.    This  i$ 

tions  into  its  silk  cultivation.    The  fact  having  a  point  of  the  greatest  strategic  importance,  aiid 

come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Russian  Govern-  will  make  the  French  masters  of  the  largest 

ment,  the  emperor  at  once  instructed  the  gov-  and  most  important  river  in  Fartlier  ladii 

ernor-gencral  of  East  Siberia  to  use  all  means  Tlie  treaty  also  contains  liberal  stipulations  in 

within  his  power  to  obtain  the  release  of  tho  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    Engllsli 

travellers.  papers  in  India  express  the  opinion,  that  in  le^^ 

The  British  rule  in  India  was,  diring  the  year,  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Eoglish  &nd 

again  threatened  with  new  danger.    Another  French  frontiers  will  meet  somewhere  between 

insurrection  broke  out  among  the  warlike  tribes  Barmah  and  Siam. 

of  the  mountains  of  the  north-western  prov-  The  war  of  the  Circassians  against  Russia 
inces,  and  for  some  time  appeared  to  assume  continued  with  various  vicissitudes  througlioui 
alarming  proportions ;  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  year.  (See  Russia.)  The  Russians  are  cue* 
however,  the  Government  felt  confident  that  it  stantly  extending  their  territory  in  Central 
would  soon  be  suppressed.  England  now  rules  Asia.  It  is  particularly  reported  that  tbej 
in  India  over  a  native  population  of,  at  least,  have  retaken  the  fortress  of  Pishpck,  on  the 
137,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  about  river  Tohu,  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
4,000,000,  including  the  native  Christians,  the  Sultanate  of  Khokan,  the  capture  of  wliich 
Parsees,  the  so-called  East  Indians  (of  mixed  seems  to  augur  unfavorably  for  the  indcpenJ- 
European  and  Indian  descent),  are  supposed  to  ence  of  the  martial  Turcomans.  The  place 
be  friendly  to  the  preservation  of  British  rule,  had  been  captured  by  the  Russians  once  before, 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  India  is  about  three  years  ago,  but  subsequentJj  w^ 
making  more  rapid  progress  in  civilization,  in  retaken  by  the  Khokandese. 
education,  and  material  prosperity,  than  any  As  to  the  religious  denomination  of  the  An- 
other part  of  Asia.    (See  India.)  atics,  the  number  of  Christians  may  be  e^ti• 

France  is  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  ex-  mated  at  about  15,000,000.    Of  these  abo-t 

tend  her  territory  in  Asia.    A  new  insurrec-  7,000,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  qnitc 

tion  broke  out  against  her  rule  in  Cochin  China,  numerous  in  the  Spanish  possessions  (r),OtU),- 

but  it  was  soon  suppressed.    Admiral  La  Gran-  t)00),  India  ^1,000,000),  Farther  India  (o2»V 

diiire,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  French  ad-»  000),  and  Chma,  337,000.    The  progress  of  the 

ministration  in  Cochin  China,  visited  the  king  French  in  Farther  India,  and  the  infiuencc  of 

of  Cambodia,  the  declared  enemy  of  the  Em-  the  same  power  in  China  promise  to  the  I'o- 

peror  Tu-Duc,  of  Anam,  and  the  result'  was  man  Catholic  Church  a  considerable  inc^ca^.^ 

most  satisfactory.    The  French  obtained  by  of  numbers.    Protestant  Christianity  is  stroii?- 

treaty  the  rights  of  commerce  with  that  vast  est  in  India  and  Farther  India,  in  both  of  which 

country ;  they  were  authorized  to  work  all  the  countries  there  arc  many  indications  of  its  rapiJ 

immense  forests  gratuitously,  if  for  the  service  progress. 

of  the  French  Government,  and  on  payment  ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AXI^ 
of  a  small  royalty  for  private  commerce.  A  PROGRESS.  The  year  1863  has  been  markid 
French  resident  agent  was  to  be  established  at  by  no  small  degree  of  activity  and  success  on 
Ilondon,  and  that  post  was  confided  to  a  sur-  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  prosecuting  this 
geon  in  the  navy  well  acquainted  with  the  department  of  science.  In  the  main,  the  qnes* 
habits  of  the  people,  and  who  will  exercise  a  tions  that  have  been  most  prominent  are  the 
twofold  influence  by  his  diplomatic  relations,  same  with  those  named  in  our  record  of  the  pre- 
and  by  the  practice  of  his  surgical  skill.  The  ceding  year ;  a  larger  share  of  attention,  bow- 
admiral  visited  in  detail  the  copper  mines  of  ever,  having  been  given  to  the  new  form  of  i»" 
Ancorre,  which  in  extent  are  far  beyond  any-  vestigation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  moa^ 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  of  observations  upon  the  spectra  afforded 
A  letter  to  the  Paris  Moniteur  de  VArmee^  dated  upon  prismatic  decomposition  of  their  lights 
Saigoon,  Cochin  China,  September  6th,  1863,  which  will  be  noticed  znore  fully  on  a  future 
stated  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  between  occasion.                               * 
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In  a  commnnication  to  tho  ninth  volume  WatBon,  of  the  observatory  at  Ann  Arbor, 
(ne\r  series)  of  the  *'  Scientific  American,"  Mr.  Michigan,  discovered  asteroid  (79).  Tiiis  planet 
H.  P.  Tuttle  briefly  names  some  of  the  most  which  shows  about  the  lOtli  magnitude,  was 
remarkable  evidences  of  the  progress  of  as-  independentlydiscoveredbyM.  TempeljatMar- 
tronomy— aprogress,  he  thinks,  behind  that  of  seilles,  Oct.  8d  and  4th;  and  later  elsewhere. 
kw,  if  any,  of  the  other  sciences — since  the  Prof.  Watson  has  chosen  for  it  the  name  of 
beiinning  of  the  current  century.  To  the  six  Eurynome,  The  supposed  asteroid  (80)  an- 
pliiets  only  that  were  known  at  the  end  of  noiinced  by  M.  Schmiat,  of  Athens,  proves  to 
the  year  1800,  we  are  now  able  to  add  80  others  be  an  instance  of  erroneous  observation — tho 
which  have  been*  since  discovered — 79  of  them  before  known  planet,  Ilygeia,  having  in  'fact 
directly  by  aid  of  the  telescope,  and  one  (Nep-  been  rediscovered. 

tane)  by  its  use  guided  by  mathematical  de-        Thus,  the  record  of  these  discoveries,  from 

dnctions  from  observed  phenomena  of  other  Oct.  1862  to  Oct.  1868,  is  as  follows: 

planetary  bodies.     In  case  of  Saturn  a  new  isog,  (77) ^ . .  by  Dr.  Pctere. 

rin^  and  a  new  satellite  have  been  disclosed.  1863,  (78)  Diana, "  Dr.  Luther. 

Up  to  1812,  but  one  comet  (Halley's)  was  cer-  "     (79)  Eurynome "  Prof.  Watson. 

tainly  known  to  return:  before  the  close  of  Comets, — Oomet  III,  1862,  announced  in  the 
1858,  there  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  pe-  preceding  volume  as  discovered  by  Dr.  Bruhns, 
riodical  comets  0  whose  periods  vary  from  8^  was  first  detected  about  three  days  earlier 
to  70  years,  and  about  20  with  periods  ranging  (Nov.  28th),  by  Professor  Respighi,  of  Bologna. 
from  100  to  10,000  years;  while  nearly  100  The  discovery  of  Comet  1,1868,  is  mention- 
are  now  known  whoso  orbits  are  of  sensibly  ed  in  the  account  of  last  year.  Comet 
parabolii?  form.  II,  1863,  was  found,  April  12th,  by  M.  Klink- 

Ajrain,  while  Sir  "Wm.  Herschel  was  the  first  erfues,    in    right    ascension     809'',     declina- 

t) detect  the  existence  of  multiple  stars — usu-  tion  3°  south.      On    the    19th    (if  May,   it 

ally  binary,  or  as  these  are  commonly  called,  was   10°  distant  from   the  north   pole,   and 

** double" — more  than  100  instances  of  such  appeared  as  a  round  nebulosity,  5'  to  6'  in 

pairs  or  sets  of  stars,  the  members  of  each  of  diameter.   Comet  III,  1863 — ^by  Respighi,  April 

Trhieh  ha^e  a  mutual  revolution  about  their  18th,  near  /S  Pegasi.     Its  nucleus  then  had 

common  centre  of  gravity,  are  now  known,  the  brightness  of  a  star  of  the  6th  magnitude ; 

In  case  of  some  of  these  double,  or  generally  April  ^oth,  the  tail  had  a  length  of  2°.    Comet 

speikinnr,  "multiple  suns,"  one  complete  revo-  IV,  1863,  was  found,  Oct.  9th,  by  M.  Backer, 

lation  of  the  sort  here  referred  to,  and  part  of  of  Nauen.    Like  the  other  comets  of  the  year 

a  second,  have  been  already  noted.      In  theo-  thus  far  named,  it  was  telescopic  merely.    It  at- 

retical  astronomy.  Dr.  Hansen's  new  tables  of  tained  its  greatest  brilliancy,  Dec.  8th ;  perilie- 

the  raooa,  and  Leverrier's  new  tables  of  the  lion  Dec.  27th.    Comet  V,  1863 — byM.Tempel, 

Mn.  Mercury,  and  Venus,  now  enable  the  as-  Marseilles,  Nov.  4th ;  this  was  visible  to  the 

tronomer  to  calculate  with  an  accuracy  far  ex-  naked  eye,  its  nucleus  nearly  stellar.    Comet 

c^eding  that    before  attainable   the  celestial  VI,  1863,   was  observed  by  M.  Schmidt,  at 

phenomena  which  were  taking  place  twenty  Athens,  in  the  month  of  December. 
centuries  aa:o.    Of  course,  a  chief  and  indeed'       In  a  supplementary  page  inserted  in  the 

indispensable  means  to  all  these  important  re-  "  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,"  January,  1864,  ap- 

snlts,  has  been  the  single  device  of  the  teles- '  peared  a  note  from  Prof.  Watson,  of  the  ob- 

cope.  servatory  at  Ann  Arbor,  in  relation  to  the 

AiUroids, — In  the  preceding  volume  was  (supposed)  discovery  of  a  new  comet  by  him, 

?i7en  a  list  of  the  minor  planets  from  (51)  to  on  the  evening  of  January  9th,  1864.    The 

'"'J I  inclasive — the   period  of  their  discovery  comet  w^as  then  quite  large  and  bright,  with  a  ^ 

extending  from  the  year  1857  to  Oct.  1862 ;  nucleus  strongly  condensed  at  the  centre,  and ' 

andaNo  certain  particulars  of  interest  connect-  a  tail  1^°  in  length.    From  observations  con- 

td  with  the  discovery  of  some  of  these.    As-  tinned  to  the  12th,  Prof.  W.  inferred  a  resem- 

tronomers  appear  as  yet  to  allow  asteroid  (75)  blance,  in  the  elements  of  the  orbit  to  that  of 

to  retain  its  place,  subject  to  the  result  of  fu-  the  comet  of  1810;  and  he  remarks  that  sub- 

tcre  observations.     The  record  for  1862  is,  sequent  observations  must  determine  whether 

then,  to  be  completed  by  the  discovery,  Nov.  the  comet  had  returned  in  the  interval.    In  a 

12th  of  that  year,  of  asteroid  (77)  by  Dr.  C.  later  communication  ("  N.  Y.  Evening  Post," 

U.  F.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College  Observatory.  Feb.  1st),  he  states  that  the  comet  would  be  very 

Tbis  planet,  however,  which  was  at  the  time  near  the  earth  about  the  date  just  gi\cen,  and 

near  to  Feronia,  and  corresponded  in  bright-  suggests  an  attempt  to  determine  by  it  the  so- 

Be.^  with  a  star  of  the  ll-12th  magnitude,  very  lar  parallax.    It  does  not  yet  appear  that  these 

^ym  eluded  observation,  and  may  even  require  anticipations  have  all  been  well  grounded. 
<!'?oo7ery  de  novo.    No  name  appears  to  have        In  the  "  Evening  Post "  of  February  6th,  ap- 

Wn  assigned  to  it.     Asteroid  (78)  was  found  peared  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Sill i man  and  Dana, 

^'J  Dr.  Lather,  of  Bilk,  March  .15th,  1863.    It  inclosing  a  communication  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Covey, 

appears  as  a  star  of  the  10th  magnitude,  and  of  Southville,  N.  Y.,  dated  December  26th, 

*:is  named  by  its  discoverer  Diana.    On  the  1863,  and  addressed  through  the  "  Herald  of 

J^t'bt  of  Sept.  14th,  ofthe  same  year,  Prof.  J.  C.  Progress"  to  Prof.  D.  Trowbridge,  in  wJiich 
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Mr  Covej  gives  an  account  of  a  comet  first  distinctness  of  view  of  the  parts  of  tbo  spec- 
seen  by  him,  November  2l8t,  precediDg,  in  tram  obtained.  The  lens  is  nsefnl  only  in  the 
declination,  nearly  15°  N.,  and  right  ascension  analysis  of  merely  luminous  points,  as  the  stsrs 
200°.  On  that  date,  it  had  the  size  of  a  star  of  may  be  assumed  to  be,  and  not  in  esse  of  tLe 
the  t^ird  magnitude ;  its  course  was  afterward  planets,  sun  or  moon.  Excepting  the  ad^tion 
found  to  be  northeastwardly,  from  Arcturus  now  named,  the  spectroscope  was  slmplj  that 
toward  Vega  in  the  Harp;  its  brilliancy  was  of  Bunsen  andKirchhoff,  ^^  consisting  of  a  con- 
diminishing,  and  it  soon  became  invisible  to  densing  telescope  with  adjustable  slit,  a  scale 
the  naked  eye.  Messrs.  Silliman  and  Dana  say  telescope  with  photographed  scale  of  equal  parts 
there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  comet  showing  bright  lines  upon  a  dark  ground,  a 
described  by  Prof.  Watson,  and  detected  (it  flint-glass  prism  of  C0°,  and  an  observing  tdos- 
now  seems),  a  few  days  previously  (Dec.  28th,  cope  with  Iluyghenian  eye-piece,  magnifying 
1863,)  by  Respighi,  of  the  University  of  Bolo-  about  five  times."  If  the  telescopes  be  nut 
gna.  The  most  remai^able  circumstance  in  the  perfectly  achromatic,  some  change  of  focus 
case  is,  that  a  comet  visible  to  *the  naked  eye  will  be  required  in  order  favorably  to  cbscrre 
should  be  present  in  the  heavens  a  full  month  the  different  regions  or  colored  spaces— the  ul- 
before  its  discovery  was  made  at  any  observa-  tra-red  rays  requiring  a  slight,  and  the  violet 
tory ;  but  it  was  visible  at  about  five  oVlock  and  indigo  a  considerable,  change  of  focus 
A.  M.,  an  hour  when  most  astronomers  have  from  that  answering  for  the  intervening  por- 
concluded  their  labors.  tion  of  the  spectrum.   For  exact  comparison  of 

Spectra  of  Fixed  Stan^  Ete.— The  results  thus  different  observations,  the  place  of  the  sodium- 
far  arrived  at  in  the  way  of  determining  the  line  D  was,  in  each  instance,  brought  to  coin- 
character  of  the  sx>ectra  of  different  fixed  stars,  cide  with  the  division  of  the  scale  marked  SO. 
and  others  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  hence,  With  the  apparatus  so  adjusted,  the  locations 
by  inference,  their  physical  and  chemical  consti-  of  the  seven  principal  lines  of  the  spectrnm  o( 
tution,  are  as  yet  to  some  extent  at  variance,  sunlight,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  are 
This,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  in  the  outset  as  follows  (the  letters  reading  of  course,  from 
of  observations  of  so  extreme  delicacy,  conduct-  red  to  violet) :  B  SS.l,  0  82.3,  D  30,  E  27, 26.', 
ed  by  different  persons,  with  different  forms  of  F  24.4,  G  19.3,  H  14.6.  18.9.  By  means  of  8 
apparatus,  and  under  differing  conditions  of  the  plate  (highly  valuable  for  reference)  lie  gives  a 
terrestrial  atmosphere.  Prof.  Donati  finds,  in  comparative  view  of  the  spectra  of  the  sun, 
the  case  of  nearly  all  the  stars  which  have  moon,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  17  of  the  brijrltcr 
been  examined  both  by  M.  Frauenhofer  and  among  the  fixed  stars.  In  the  lunar  spectrum 
himself,  different  systems  of  fixed  lines  from  he  finds  the  principal  solar  lines,  B,  C\  D,  E, 
those  originally  laid  down  by  the  latter ;  and  and  F,  and  he  supposes  that  G  may  yet  be  de 
some  differences,  again,  exist  between  the  sys-  tected.  The  lunar  lines  Just  named  are  verr 
tems  given  by  either  of  these  and  the  spectra  strong  and  well  defined;  and  other  marked 
of  the  same  stars  as  noted  by  M.  Secchi  in  It-  features  are  beyond  F,  a  broad  faint  band  at 
al  V,  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd  in  New  York,  and  by  Dr.  21 .05,a  broad  line  at  19.9,  and  a  broad  dark  line 
W.  A.  Miller  and  Mr.  Wm.  Huggins  in  England,  at  18.09. 

Frauenhofer   had  not  condensed  upon  'his  Most  noticeable  in  the  spectrum  of  Jnpitor 

prism  tlie  light  of  the  star  to  be  examined,  are  the  distinct  line  D,  ana  two  broad  bands 

but  placing  the  prism  and  a  cylindrical  lens  be-  respectively  at  82.1  and  81.12 ;  in  that  of  Mars 

fore  the  objective  of  a  small  (observing)  teles-  D  is  wanting,  though  there  is  a  well-defined 

cope,  he  directly  viewed  the  spectrum  afforded  line  near  its  place,  at  80.25,  other  strong  lines 

by  analysis  of  the  light,  of  such  intensity  as  it  at  27.1  and  26.55,  and  a  broad  band  at  24.4. 

naturally  fell  upon  the  apparatus.    The  cylin-  "Without  attempting  to  fix  upon  any  final 

drical  lens  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  fine  principle  of  classification  for  the  stars  he  h-^ 

slit  between  knife-edges  first  employed  for  the  examined,  Mr.  Rutherfurd  for  the  present  di- 

solaV  spectrum  by  Wollaston ;  such  a  lens  act-  vides  their  spectra  into  three  groups:  **  first 

ing  to  elongate  the  image  of  the  star  in  one  those    having   many   lines    and    bands,  r.nd 

direction  only,  or  to  a  line,  and  giving  to  the  roost  nearly  resembling  the  sun — viz.,  tapclla, 

spectrum  the  desired  breadth  without  increaa-  /3  Geminorum,  a  Orionis,  Aldcbaran,  y  Lconi^ 

ing  its  length.  Arcturus,  and/8  Pegasi.    These  are  all  reddish 

Mr.  Rutherford  ("American  Journal  of  Sci-  or  golden  stars.    The  second  group,  of  which 

ence,"  Jan.  and  May,  1863)  states  that  through-  Sirius  is  the  type,  present  spectra  wltlly  nn- 

put  the  course  of  his  observations  he  received  like  that  of  the  sun,  and  are  white  stare.    The 

the  light  through  a  slit  on  its  way  to  the  prism  ;  third  group,  comprising  a  Virginia,  Rigcl,  etc., 

but  that,  finding  that  the  necessity  of  throwing  are  also  wliite  stars,  but  show  no  lines  ;  per- 

the  star  ^lightly  out  of  focus  occasioned  a  con-  haps  they  contain  no  mineral  [query — ^metallic  ?^ 

siderable  loss  of  light  upon  the  jaws  of  tlie  substance,  or  are  incandescent  without  flame." 

slit,  he  was  later  led  to  add  to  the  arrangement  Taking  Capella  and  Sirius  as  good  examples  of 

the  use  of  the  cylindrical  lens— introduced  be-  the  first  two* classes  of  stars  just  named,  their 

tween  the  objective  of  the  condensing  teles-  spectra  are  thus  described :  Capella — a  liu^ 

cope  and  the  prism — and  with  the  effect  of  respectively  at  80.22,  27.73,  27.38,  26.75  and 

largely  increasing  the  light,  and,  of  course,  the  24.78  ;   Sirius — a  broad  black   line,  .or  bend, 
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respectively  at  32.4,  24.8,  19.9,  16.8;  the  limit  '  gives  ** Amer.  Journal  of  ScieDoe,"  July,  1863) 

St  14.5.    In  the  spectrum  of  this  last  star  no  an  account  of  certain  experiments  intended  to 

fine  lilies  have  been  found :  the  lines  observed  determine  on  a  new  principle  the  relative  in- 

are  ^1  broad  and  black,  with  margins  well  de-  tensity  of  the  light  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars ; 

fined,  being  in  fact  so  many  complete  interrup-  and  approximately,  therefore,  the  relative  dis- 

tioDs  of  the  colored  field.    The  spectrum  of  tances  of  those  bodies. 

a  Orionis  is  marked  by  three  broad  bands,  that  Suppose  a  lens  of  known  focal  distance,  say. 

of  Aldebaran  by  four,  and  that  of  p  Pegasi  by  one  foot,  is  placed  between  the  eye  and  a  star  of 

eigbt,  these  io  all  cases  lying  mainly  within  the  the  first  magnitude,  and  that  the  lens  is  then 

less  refrangible  half-length  of  the  entire  field ;  made  to  recede  from  the  eye  in  the  line  of  the 

and  all  these,  as  well  as  the  bands  in  the  light  star  until  the  effect  is  to  diminish  the  latter  to 

of  Jnpiter,  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd  to  a  point  of  light  karely  visible— in  other  words, 

be  absorption  bands  due  to  the  atmosphere  to  reduce  it  to  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude — 

of  the  respective  bodies,  but  which  may  yet  at  that  moment  wheft  the  lens  (if  convex)  is  11 

possibly  be  resolved  into  lines.  feet  from  the  eye  :  at  this  distance  of  the  lens 

h  cooclasion  he  alludes  to  the  evidence  now  the  star  has  undergone  a  reduction  of  ten  diam- 

possessed  to  the  effect  that  the  stars  differ  in  eters  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  supposition  that 

their  constituent  materials,  and  asks  *^What  there  is  no  absorbing  or  extinguishing  medium 

then  becomes  of  that  homogeneity  of  original  in  space,  it  follows  that  such  star  would  itself 

difase  matter  which  is  almost  a  logical  neces-  be  visible,  though  then  barely  so,  if  it  were  re- 

Htj  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  ?"  moved  to  ten  times  its  distance  in  space  from 

In  bis  second  article  he  mentions  having  add-  the  observer.    Ilence,  the  distance  to  which 

ed  a  prism  by  means  of  which  the  spectrum  different  ones  of  the  self-luminous  celestial  bod- 

from  a  spirit  lamp  is  constantly  present  in  the  ies  must  be  removed  to  bring  them  respectively 

field  of  view.    He  finds  this  a  most  useful  to  the  point  of  bare  visibility — to  a  minimum 

died',  and  by  means  of  the  comparison  so  af-  tisibile — becomes  a  direct  means  of  comparing 

ftirded  lie  has  proved  the  presence  in  the  spec-  th^  intensity  of  their  light ;  and,  so  far  as  we 

trum  of  Arcturus  of  the  lines  D,  £,  b,  and  6,  can  assume  their  actual  sizes  and  brilliancies 

and  has  become  almost  certain  that  each  line  identical,   a  means   of  determining  indirectly 

furnished  by  its  light  has  its  counterpart  in  the  their  distances.                        , 

Bolar  spectrum.  In  the  use  for  this  purpose  of  a  convex  lens, 

M.  Seccbi,  of  Rome,  has  used  a  Janssen's  the  measure  is  commenced  at  the  focal  point : 
spectrometer  of  direct  vision,  and  he  is  aston-  and  the  number  of  times  tiie  diameter  is  re- 
islied  at  the  magnificence  of  the  results — prob-  duced  is  equal  to  the  number  of  focal  distances 
ablj favored  by  an  unusually  pure  atmosphere  the  lens  is  removed  less  one  (e,  </.,  11  focal  dis- 
—which  he  thus  obtains.  Ho  has  published  tances,  less  1,  give  a  reduction  of  ten  times  in 
the  determinations  only  of  five  stars.  He  finds  diameter,  and  in  brightness);  but  with  a  con- 
in  a  Orionis  a  line  at  F,  and  four  between  F  and  cave  lens,  the  measure  is  the  actual  distance 
G,  where  one  only  is  given  in  the  Greenwich  from  the  lens  itself.  For  these  observations 
oWrrations.  The  spectrum  of  Aldebaran  is  Mr.  Clark  has  an  underground,  dark  chamber, 
of  greater  extent,  and  16  bands  of  various  230  feet  long,  accessible  at  one  end  from  his 
breadths  were  noticed  in  it.  He  finds  a  spec-  workshop,  and  communicating  with  the  surface 
tnim  of  Rigel,  as  well  as  of  Sirius,  both  w^Iiite  at  the  other  end  by  a  vertical  opening,  one  foot 
stirs;  these  are  longer  than  the  spectra  of  red  square.  A  common  plane  silvered-glass  mir- 
rtars,  and  in  the  former  also  the  prominent  ror,  set  at  a  suitable  inclination  over  the  ori- 
ht<  appear  chiefly  in  the  blue  and  violet  fice,  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  star  down 
spaces  at  one  extreme,  and  the  red  at  the  other,  the  vertical  opening  in  the  ground  upon  a 
Ilie  hand  F,  which  so  far  would  appear  to  be  prism  so  placed  as  to  throw  the  light,  by  total 
»3  prominent  in  the  light  of  all  the  stars  as  it  is  reflection,  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  horizon- 
^  that  of  the  sun,  Secchi  thinks,  may  be  due  to  tal  chamber  ;  and  no  light  can  enter  the  latter 
i^>c»rptian  by  our  atmosphere.  save  through  this  lens.    To  the  side  of  the 

ilr.  Hoggins  and  Dr.  Miller  have  examined  a  prism  facing  the  chamber  is  cemented  with  Oa- 

Kriis  of  from  30  to  40  stars,  and  obtained  mi-  nada  balsam  (so  perfectly  as  to  render  the  two 

cruscopic  photographs  of  Sirius  and  Capella,  optic^y  one  medium)  the  flat  side  of  a  plano- 

Iie  former  takes  the  solar  line  D  as  the  start-  convex  lens,  say  of  l-20th  of  an  inch  focus. 

^?  point  for  his  measures,  having  the  solar  and  Then  an  observer  in  the  cellar  230  feet  distant 

ft^ielliir  spectrum  in  the  field  at  the  same  time,  sees  through  this  lens  the  sun  reduced  55,200 

A^J  iinco  he  finds  that,  generally,  length  of  times  ;  and  its  light  varies  little  from  that  of 

|I'ectram  corresponds  with  heat  of  flame,  he  Sirius.    To  multiply  the  reducing  effect,  a  seo- 

"f>pt's  that  by  means  of  these  observations  we  ond  lens  of  known  focal  distnnce,  say  6  inches, 

5ji11  yet  determine  not.  only  the  chemical  con-  is  mounted  on  a  little  car,  which,  by  cords  and 

^-tQtion,  but  also  the  comparative  heat  of  the  a  pulley,  can  be  sent  to  any  required  distance 

pa  of  our  system,  and  certain  of  those  other  on  a  track  toward,  and  in  the  line  of,  the  fixett 

-3M  which  we  name  the  fixed  stars.  lens. 

T^i(  Sun  and  Stars  Photometrically  compared.  At  noon,' March  19th,  with  a  perfectly  clear 

-ifr.  Alvto  Clark,  of  Oambridgeport,  Mass.,  sky,  Mr.  Clark  found  the  sun  barely  visible 
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through  the  two  lenses  when  the  movahle  one  of  entire  extinction  of  the  light  which  woald 

was  12  feet  from  the  eye,  and  when  being  218  otherwise  reach  us  from  the  larger  proportion 

feet  from  the  fixed  lens,  the  reduction  given  by  of  the  stars  of  those  regions.    But  Mr.  Clnrk 

the  latter  alone  was  52,820  diameters,  and  the  suggests,  what  is  obviously  true,  that  it'  cikur* 

multiplying  elfect  of  the  second  lens  =  12  x  2  ent  stars  actually  differ  in  original  or  inherent 

—  1  =  23  times,  the  total  reduction  being  thus  splendor,  then  it  will  be  the  least  luniico  5 

1,203,360  times.     By  observations  expressly  which  at  any  given  distance  will  first  elndotU 

devised  for  such  purpose,  he  concludes  that  the  eye,  and  as  the  distance  is  inor^ed,  a  cc  ntiii- 

proportion  of  the  light  of  the  sun  or  a  star  that  ually  larger  proportion  of  all  the  stars  will  thus 

will  be  lost  in  these  experiments  by  the  extin-  — as  a  simple  eflfect  of  reduction  by  increj^icg 

guishing  action  of  the  mirror,  prism,  and  lenses,  distance — disappear ;  so  that  the  sparsene&s  uf 

will  bo  in  effect  almost  exa^ly  compensated  stars  in  the  outermost  yet  penetrated  reglor^ 

by  the  additional  light  also  reflected  by  the  of  the  universe  does  not  necessarily  prove  the 

mirror  from  a  small  regicfti  of  sky  just  about  presence  of  an  absorbing  medium,  or  ether,  be- 

the  sun  or  star.    Proceeding  upon  this  admis-  tween  their  place  and  the  earth,  but  may  mere- 

sion,  the  following  are  the  results  at  which,  in  ly  illustrate  the  known  and  simple  relation  uf 

his  earlier  observations,  Mr.  Clark  arrived ;  the  apparent  magnitude  or  brilliancy  of  a  vL«i- 

The  8nn  Is  visible  when  reduced. ..  .1,200,000  Umea.  ble  object  to  its  distance. 

Tijc  full  moon 8,(wo    ;;  The  Question  t>f  the  Sun's  Distance  from  Hi 

rmry(m.'.V.*.V.'.*.*.'.'.\\*.  .**..'.'.'.*.'.'.".*'.         19    "  Earth. — Professor  Joseph  Xovering,  of  Ha:- 

l*t»nu.x 11    ••  vard  College,  has  communicated  to  the  "Amer- 

Castor 10.8  **  i^.^^^  Journal  of  gcience  "  (Sept.,  1863),  a  hi-Mf 

The  following  comparisons  will  show  the  re-  important  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  sur;  s 

lation  in  which  these  results  stand  to  the  meas-  distance  from  the  earth,  as  computed  from  tl- 

ures  of  the  sun's  light  previously  given  by  Dr.  several  sorts  of  data  relied  on,  and  especially 

"Wollaston,  and  by  Mr.  Bond,  of  Harvard  Col-  ^pon  the  remarkable  variance  of  the  result  m\ 

lege  Observatory.    To  reduce  our  sun  to  the  recently  obtained  by  M.  Foucault  from  previ.TB 

brightness. of  the  star  a  Lyra?,  the  distance'of  calculations,  and  the  general  effect  of  this  vs- 

the  former  must  be  increased,  according  to  riance,  if  confirmed,  upon  the  distances  acJ 

Woiiaston,  nearly^. y^'Sm  '*-**"  magnitudes  of  the  various  astronomical  boui .  >. 

cfar'k '.'.*.*'.'.'. V.V.".*.' .  .*.!.!  1  Iwiooo    "  First,  as  to  the  usual  methods  for  det eruii u- 

And^he  iight'receivcd  from  these  luminaries  ^^«  the  sun's  distance :    To  see  the  distanco  c  i 

differs  according  to  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  binocular  vmon.   In  (  >■ 

w  n  ♦                               10A  AAA  AAA  AAA  ♦«  1  ^f  ueor  bodics,  the  interval  between  the  two  i  u  • 

Wollaston,  as lsO,000,000,000  to  1  ..,      v^i-          e       .•        i       *      i-i.    •"   . 

Bond        " 2«,ooo,(M)o,ooo  "  IS  the  Dase-ime  of  a  triangle  Of  wliich  frtrru:.u 

Clark,       ".'..*."..'.'.'.'. 10,400,000,000  "  lines  from  the  object  to  the  eyes  respect!'. J. 

Mr.  Clark's  method,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  form  the  other  two  sides ;  and  tlie  scnmik:  .  i 

depend  upon  comparisons  with  artificial  lights,  effort  in  converging  the  eyes  upon  the  oUj  t, 

but  makes  a  simple  reduction  of  the  luminary  guided  by  experience,  gives  ns  approximate Ij 

observed  to  a  minimum  tisibile^  under  the  most  the  distance,  As  the  object  is  farther  reniovti 

favorable  conditions  of  observation,  the  stand-  the  base-line  must  be  taken  greater,  uiuil,  iii 

ard  in  all  cases.  attempts  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  rUD. 

In  his  later  experiments,  he  prepared  a  close  it  is  made  the  distance  between  two  tele^co; « 

covering  for  the  opening  to  the  dark  chamber,  directed  toward  that  body  from  points  at  ilie 

with  a  circular  perforation,  subtending  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  tlie  earth's  diameter; 

prism  an  angle  of  82",  and  substituted  a  lens  of  and  certain  parts  of  the  triangle,  giving  i.c 

one-eighth-inch  focal  distance.  Then,  by  use  of  distance  of  the  object,  are  now  found  by  cJcu- 

two  additional  lenses,  adjustable  by  sliding,  and  lation.    The  angle  between  the  directions  of 

placed  in  a  telescope  tube  properly  darkened  the  two  telescopes  is  the  "  solar  parallax ;  ■'  jiud 

within,  he  found  that  it  required  on  some  oc-  the  distance  of  the  sun  will  vary — tlie  ba>e-Ijie 

casions  a  reducing  power  of  nearly  1,600,000  being  supposed  known— as  the  magnitude  uf 

to  send  the  sun  completely  out  of  sight.  this  angle.    Since  a  small  error  in  the  so'id 

Mr.  Clark  shows  that  these  observations  havo  parallax  would  involve  a  large  error  in  th<j 

an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  ex-  sun's  distance,  astronomers  select  a  planet  c«  ni^ 

istence  of  an  extinguishing  medium  in  space,  ing  nearer  the  6arth  than  the  sun — either  Ve^ 

The  more  powerful  telescopes  reveal,  in  pro-  nus,  at  inferior  conjunction,  or  Mars  at  oj>pc  ii 

portion  to  their  power,  a  far  less  number  of  tion.    The  former  observation  can  oiilv  he 

stars  than  are  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye ;  in  made  in  case  of  a  transit  across  the  sunVdi?c^ 

other  words,  the  appearance  i^  as  if  the  re-  the  quantity  determined  being  tlic  dificrenc^j 

motor  fields  of  space  were  more  and  more  of  parallax  between  Venus  and  the  sun:  viz.* 

thinly  tenanted  with  stars,  in  comparison  with  from  about  21"  to  25".    From  the  cornbirAvj 

the  number  within  the  sphere  of  direct  vision,  observations  of  the  tw6  transits  of  Venus  hi\ 

This  fact  has  been  made  an  argument  for  an  occurring — 1761  and  1709 — ^Encke  deduced  th^ 

extinguishing  medium  in  space;  the  greater  solar  parallax  as  8".57116.    This  corresponds 

sparseness  of  the  more  distant  ot*  telescopic  to  a  solar  distance  of  95,360,000  miles.  Trans- 

.stars  being  supposed  due  to  the  circumstauce  its  of  Venus  will  occur  in  1874  aiid  18S2 ;  Lut 
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Entke  declares  they  will  be  so  unfavorable  for  calculated  at  194,G6V  miles  a  second.  Finally, 
observation  that  the  reduction  of  error  in  the  Foucanlt  has  carried  out^  and  apparently  Asith 
solar  parallax  by  this  means  to  within  a  limit  entire  success,  the  application  suggested  by 
of  yjftth  of  a  second,  is  hopeless  for  at  least  Arago  of  Wheatstone's  revolving  mirror  (wjth 
two  centuries  to  come.  The  solar  parallax,  as  the  addition  of  needful  apparatus)  to  the  pur- 
derived  from  that  of  Mar?,  in  1740,  byLacaille,  pose  of  determining  the  absolute  velocity  of 
was  10".^0,  with  a  possible  error  of  0".25 ;  and  light ;  and  the  result  at  which  he  arrives  is  a 
in  1832,  by  Henderson,  9".028.  Dr.  B.  A.  velocity  equal  only  to  185,177  miles  in  a  second. 
Goold  computed  it  from  the  first  opposition  of  Now,  this  velocity  is  more  than  three  per 
Mars  observed  by  Lieut.  J.  M.  Gilliss,  1849-62,  cent,  less  than  the  lowest  usually  accepted 
in  Chili,  at  8".50.  Various  determinations  of  (192,000  miles),  as  deduced  from  the  sun's  ac- 
the  solar  parallax,  from  the  law  of  gravitation,  cepted  parallax  and  distance.  But  Foucault 
and  hased  chiefly  on  perturbations  of  the  states  that  the  extreme  difference  of  results  in 
moon^s  longitude,  have  placed  it  at  from  7".80  the  various  trials  made  by  him  did  not  exceed 
to  8".84 ;  while  the  most  recent  by  methods  f  i^jth  of  the  entire  value ;  and  he  believes  that 
of  the  sort  here  referred  to,  are,  that  of  Han-  the  mean  result  can  be  trusted  to  the  yjjjth  pari 
sen  in  his  new  " Tables  of  the  Moon,"  8".8762,  of  the  value;  while  the  aberration  adopted 
and  of  Leverrier,  8".  95.  (20".45)  in  Bradley's  method  cannot  bo  supposed 

[Evidently,  with  a  fixed  base  line,  the  greater  at  fault  beyond  the  ti'oo^^  P^^  of  the  whole. 
the  actual  parallax,  the  less  is  the  true  distance  How  is  the  new  velocity  of  light  to  be  recon- 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  In  a  recent  account  ciled  with  the  old  value  of  aberration?  This 
of  this  same  question,  Mr.  Hind  calls  attention  latter  establishes  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of 
to  tbo  fact  that  the  deductions  from  the  first  light  to  that  of  the  earth.  And  if  this  ratio 
transit  of  Venus,  taken  alone,  gave  a  solar  par-  must  still  be  accepted,  while  one  term  of  it  (the 
allax  of  8" .9 142,  which  is  nearly  as  great  as  velocity  of  light)  must  be  diminished  by  three 
that  of  the  most  recent  calculations  based  on  per  cent.,  then  inevitably  the  other  term  of 
other  methods.  He  speaks  of  the  increase  of  the  ratio  must  also  be  diminished,  and  propor- 
the  solar  parallax  from  the  value  found  by  tionally.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  an  uncer- 
Encke,  and  usually  adopted,  to  about  8".95,  as  tainty,  to  the  amount  of  three  per  cent.,  in  the 
ht'mg  now  demanded  by  the  concurrent  results  orbital  motion  of  the  earth  ?  Sliall  we  have 
of  six  distinct  authorities,  among  whom  are  to  reverse  hereafter  the  usual  mode,  and  deter- 
some  of  those  just  named;  but  he  thinks  that  mine  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  from 
in  their  calculations  astronomers  will  retain  that  of  light,  accepting  the  latter  as  the  better 
the  old  value  till  the  next  transits  of  Venus ;  known  of  the  two  ?  The  error  in  the  earth's 
and,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  observations  of  movement,  if  it  be  such,  is  an  error  not  in 
these,  he  remarks  that  the  important  question  time  but  in  space.  Wo  cannot,  as  the  slower 
which  has  recently  been  raised  as  to  the  exist-  terrestrial  velocity  would  (on  that  side  of  the 
ence  of  a  large  error  in  the  estimated  distance  question)  require,  lengthen  the  year  by  about 
of  the  sun,  may  perhaps  be  set  at  rest  in  twcn-  11  days ;  hence  we  must,  as  the  only  other  way 
ty  years,  though  hardly  in  less  time.]  of  satisfying  the  now  facts,  diminish  our  esti- 

ROmer,  as  is  well  known,  by  observations  of  mate  of  the  circumference  of  t^e  earth's  orbit ; 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  first  determined  and  of  course,  therefore,  in  like  proportion  les» 
the  fact  that  the  transmission  of  light  through  sen  the  mean  radius  of  the  orbit,  i,  ^.,  the  sun's 
space  requires  time,  atid  calculated  from  the  mean  distance.  [It  will  bo  noticed  that  the  re- 
time apparently  occupied  by  the  sun's  light  in  cent  tendency  to  a  larger  solar  parallax  has  the 
crossing  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  velocity  same  general  effect  as  Foucault's  reduction  of 
with  which  it  must  move.  Delambre,  from  a  the  velocity  of  light;  namely,  to  place  the 
discussion  of  1,000  of  those  eclipses,  deduced  earth  nearer  to  the  sun.] 
the  tune  of  the  passage  of  light  over  the  mean  Fbucault's  experiment  on  the  velocity  of 
distance  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  as  493.2  light  has  been  popularly  announced  as  making 
seconds;  and  96,360,000  miles  divided  by  this  a  ** revolution  in  astronomical  science."  Pro? 
number  gives  193,850  miles  per  second  as  the  Levering  judges  that  it  has  only  attracted 
Telocity  of  light.  Again,  taking  the  sun's  dis-  popular  attention  to  an  old  diificulty,  and  per- 
tance  as  now  given,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  haps  given  a  solution  of  it.  **  Neither  the  ve- 
in its  orbit  is  18.977  miles  per  second ;  and  the  locity  of  light,  aberration,  nor  the  sun's  dis- 
velocity  of  light  calculated  by  Bradley's  prin-  tance  can  be  [was  ?]  suspected  of  an  error  to 
ciple  of  aberration — the  amount  of  the  aber-  the  extent  of  8  or  4  per  cent. ;  and  yet  one  at 
ration  according  to  Struvo  being  20".45 — is  least  must  be  wrong  to  this  degree,  as  the  best 
10,083  times  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit=  values  of  the  three  elements  are  irreconcilable 
191,513  miles  a  second.  From  Fizeau's  experi-  with  each  other.  Which  shall  be  changed  ? 
meat  in  1849,  with  a  revolving  toothed  wheel,  "  It  may  excite  surprise  in  those  who  have 
the  radiating  teeth  and  included  spaces  of  which  heard  ^f  the  accuracy  of  astronomy,  without 
alternately  interrupt  or  transmit,  according  to  weighing  the  exact  significance  of  the  word  as 
the  moments  in  which.it  is  returned  to  the  applied  to  so  large  a  subject,  that  there  should 
e<lge  of  the  wheel,  a  ray  of  light  reflected  be-  still  be  a  lingering  uncertainty,  to  the  extent 
tween  distant  mirrors,  the  velocity  of  light  was  of  three  or  four  millions  of  miles,  in  the  sun's 
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distance  from  the  earth.    But  the  error,  what-  Prof..  Feamlej  now  declare  their  opinion  that 

ever  it  is,  is  propagated  from  the  solar  system  even  this  method  could  not  be  successfolly  ap- 

into  the  deepest  spaces  which  the  telescope  has  plied ;  and  they  advise  that  the  observation  and 

ever  traveled.    The  sun^s  distance  is  the  meas-  determination  of  the  proper  motions  of  the 

uring  rod  with  which  the  astronomer  metes  out  stars,  with  a  view  to  this  question,  be  still  per- 

the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  and  dimensions  severed  in. 

of  the  stellar  orbits.    An  error  of  three  per  Some  Points  relating  to  the  Constitution  of 

cent.  In  the  sun's  distance  entails  an  error  of  the  Siin, — Sir  Wm.  Armstrong,  in  the  opening 

three  per  cent,  in  all  these  other  distances  and  address  before  the  British  Association  for  the 

dimensions.    Trifling   as  three  per  cent,  may  advancement  of  science,  at  the  meeting  for  1S63 

seem,  the  correction  runs  up  to  600,000  millions  (Aug.  26th),  made  upon  this  subject,  among 

of  miles  in  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars."  others,  the  following  remarks : 

Mr.  Ilind,  dso,  in  the  paper  already  quoted  "  Of  all  the  results  which  science  li&s  pro- 

from,  remarks  of  the  proposed  increase  of  the  duced  within  the  last  few  years,  none  have 

solar  parallax  that  by  it  the  earth  is  brought  been  more  unexpected  than  those  by  which 

About  4,000,000  miles  nearer  the  sun,  and  its  we  are  enabled  to  test  the  materials  of  which 

annual  path  shortened  by  about  25,000,000  the  sun  is  made,  and  prove  their  identity,  in 

miles,  its  orbital    motion   being   correspond-  part  at  least,  with  those  of  our  planet."   The 

ingly    diminished.     Bo,    he    adds,  with  the  same  researches  have  also  corroborated  pre- 

single  exception  of  the  moon,  both  the   dis-  vious  conjectures  as  to  the  luminous  envel- 

tances  and  dimensions  of  all  the  other  bodies  ope  of  the  sun. 

of  the  solar  system,  as  expressed  in  miles,  Among  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  in 

roust  be   diminished  in  proportion.     These,  connection  with  the  sun  must  be  ranked  that 

however,  are  ipatters  of  curiosity.    And  he  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  to  the  efifect  that  the  briglit 

states  that — as  we  may  suppose,  because  calcu-  surface  of  this  body  presents  the  appearance 

lations  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies  mainly  of  an  aggregation  of  apparently  solid  forms, 

involve  relative,  and  not  absolute  values, —  shaped  like  willow  leaves,  or  some  well  known 

the  proposed  change  in  the  parallax  of  the  sun  forms  of  Diatoraacece,  and  interlacing  one  anoth- 

will  produce  but  little  effect  in  the  most  deli-  er  in  all  possible  directions.    These  mysterious 

cate  astronomical  investigations.  objects  appear  in  some  way  connected  with 

Note. — Since  the  above  abstract  was  pre-  the  heat,  and  [if  we  can  understand  what,  in  a 
pared,  there  has  come  to  our  notice  a  summary  physical  sense,  this  is]  the  vivifying  power  of 
of  an  article  contributed  by  M.  Foucault  to  the  the  sun.  They  have  been  seen  by  other  ob- 
"  Comptes  Rendus,"  November  24th,  1862,  on  servers,  and  computed  to  be  each  not  less  than 
the  ^^Experimental  Determination  of  the  Ye-  1,000  miles  in  length  by  about  100  in  breadth, 
locity  of  Light,  and  a  Description  of  the  Ap-  The  enormous  chasms  in  the  sun's  photosphere, 
paratus."  In  Uiis,  that  author  speaks  of  hav-  to  which  we  apply  the  diminutive  appellation 
ing  found  a  source  of  error  in  the  micrometer  of  ^^  spots,^'  exhibit  the  extremities  of  these  leaf- 
(an  instrument  seldom  so  accurate  as  is  com*  like  bodies  pointing  inward  and  fringing  the 
monly  thought) ;  and  having  obviated  this  er«  sides  of  the  cavern  far  down  into  the  abyss. 
ror  by  means  of  another  method  of  determin-  Sometimes  they  form  a  rope  or  bridge  across 
ing  the  deviation  of  the  image  observed  in  the  the  chasm,  and  appear  to  adhere  to  one  anoth- 
revolving  mirror,  he  considered  himself  at  the  er  by  lateral  attraction, 
time  of  writing  able  to  give  with  confidence  A  most  remarkable  phenomenon  was  seen  by 
the  number  appearing  to  express  the  velocity  independent  observers  at  two  different  place's 
of  light  in  space ;  namely,  298,000  kilojnetres=  on  the  first  of  September,  1859.  A  sudden 
190, 249. 16  miles,  in  a  second  of  mean  time.  This  outburst  of  light  far  exceeding  the  bright- 
result,  if  accepted,  would  imply  a  less  magnitude  ness  of  the  sun's  surface,  was  seen  to  take 
in  the  errors  of  distance,  &c.,  above  considered,  place,  and  then  to  sweep  like  a  drifting  clond 

Mo ti4>n  of  the  Sun  in  Space. — Fromaconsid-  over  a  portion  of  the  solar  face.  This  was 
eration  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  in  attended  with  magnetic  disturbances  of  un- 
space.  Sir  Wm.  Ilerschel,  Argelander,  Gallo-  usual  intensity,  and  with  the  exhibition  of 
way,  and  others  were  led  to  infer  that  the  sun  auroras  of  extraordinary  brilliancy.  The  in- 
is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  constellation  stant  of  the  effusioil  of  the  light  was  recorded 
Hercules ;  and  Struve  attempted  to  calculate  by  an  abrupt  and  marked  deflection  in  the  self- 
its  annual  motion  toward  that  point.  From  a  registering  instruments  at  Kew.  Probably,  in 
more  extensive  series  of  observations  made  fact,  but  a  part  of  the  phenomenon  was  secD, 
upon  1,167  stars,  Prof.  Airy  is  unable  to  find  a  as  the  magnetic  storm  attending  it  commehced 
confirmntion  of  this  conclusion ;  and  by  like  before  and  continued  after  the  event.  Perhaps 
observations  and  calculations  Mr.  Dunkin  ar-  this  phenomenon  should  be  regarded  as  liaving 
rives  at  the  same  result.  Latterly,  it  had  been  a  connection  with  the  renovation  of  the  sun's 
proposed  to  investigate  this  problem  by  finding  heat.  Thus,  it  may  be  explained  on  the  snp- 
whether  or  not  the  direction  of  motion  of  position  of  the  plunging  of  cosmioal  matter  in- 
comets,  before  coming  into  the  solar  influence,  to  the  sun  with  the  prodigious  velocity  whijh 
was  different  from  the  motion  concluded  to  be-  gravitation  would  impart  to  it,  the  arrested  mo- 
long  to  the  sun.     But  Mr.   Carrington  and  tlon  giving  place  to  its  equivalent  of  heat. 
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The  comparison  of  the  observations  upon  the  source  in  question.  He  frequently  observed  a 
11 -rear  period  in  the  solar  spots,  first  detected  distinct  ahadaw  cast  by  the  Zodiacal  Light.  This 
by  Schwabe,  in  1843,  and  the  corresponding  or  could  be  seen  moving  before  him  when  walk- 
secular  period  in  the  diurnal  variation  of  mag-  ing  from  the  light  on  a  white  roadway,  and  also 
netic  action  upon  the  earth,  is  still  being  pros-  upon  passing  near  or  waving  his  arm  very  close 
ecnted ;  but  no  new  results  of  importance  are  to  a  whitewashed  wall.  The  shadow  was  very 
annoTmoed.  positive,  but  (excepting  in  the  last  of  the  cases 

Heat  of  the  Sun's  Surface,  and  GurrenU  in  named)  without  definite  boundaries,  as  a  shadow 

its  Atmosphere, — ^In  a  paper  before  the  British  should  be  when  cast  by  a  light  sb  diffused. 

Association,  Mr.  Murphy  called  attention  to  This  shadow  Jie  had  observed  when  the  absence 

the  &et  ascertained  by  M  Secchi,  of  Rome,  of  the  planet  Venus  and  the  total  disappearance 

that  the  sun's  equator  is  sensibly  hotter  than  of  twilight  refraction  forbade  its  being  assign- 

ita  poles.    In  accordance  with  the  meteoric  ed  to  either  of  those  causes;  and  other  per- 

thdory  of  the  solar  heat,  this  should  be  the  case,  sons  had  corroborated  his  observations.    The 

The  asteroids,  or  immense   meteoric   masses  principal  part  of  the  light  appeared  to  come 

which,  upon  this  theory,  are  supposed  to  re-  from  the  portion  within  15°  or  20°  of  the  ho- 

Tolre  round  and  near  to  the  sun,  and  to  fall  at  rizon.    **  It   is   indeed   a  singularly  beautiful 

successive  intervals  into  its  mass,  probably  oc-  thing,  to  see  this  grand  mass  of  mellow  light, 

eupy— like  the  entire  solar  system — ^a  lenticular  softly  fading  out  into  the  clear  sky,  and  quite 

space  having   the  greatest  diameter   nearly  obscuring  the  lustre  of  the  Milky  Way  by  its 

coincident  with  the  sun's  equator  ;  and  if  this  superior  brightness.    Where  it  intersects  the 

be  80,  a  larger  number  of  meteors  must  fall  on  Muky  Way,  I  think  [he  concludes]  the  two 

the  equatorial  than  on  the  polar  regions  of  the  are,  at  the  brightest,  about  equal  in  glow ;  but 

solar  surface,  thns  making  the  former  more  hot.  from  thence  to  the  horizon  the  Zodiacal  Light 

The  meteoric  theory  will  also  account  for  so  increases  in  radiance  as  to  seem  almost  a 

the  currents  in  the  sun^s  atmosphere,  which  prolongation  of  twilight.^' 

had  been  observed   by  Mr.  Oarrington.    He  Mr.  Stillman  Masterman,  of  Weld,  Maine, — 

found  that  the  spots  in  the  lowest  latitudes  also  since  deceased — ^mentions  in  the  journal 

drift  most  rapidly  from  west  to  east.     Were  already  quoted,  for  July,  the  fact  of  his  having 

tLe  SOU'S  atmosphere,  like  the  earth^s,  acted  observed  in  the  Zodiacal  Light,  on  more  than 

on  by  no  other  motive  power  than  the  un-  one  occasion,  the  appearance  of  rapid  varia- 

eqaal  heating  at  different  latitudes,  the  rel-  tions  in  brightness.    These  were  not  wave-like 

rive  direction    of  the    currents   would    be  pulsations,  like  those  of  the  aurora  borealis; 

the  reverse  of  this,  and  in  virtue  of  the  well-  but  the  alternate  brightenings  and  dimminga 

known  principle  of  trade-winds  at  the  surface  of  the  whole  area  of  the  light  simultaneously. 

of  the  earth.    But  if  meteors  are  constantly  Sometimes  there  is  to  be  observed  a  sudden 

filling  into  the  sun^s  mass  through  its  atmos-  brightening  or  difnming,  without  any  other 

phere,  these  bodies  moving  from  west  to  east  change  following  for  a  number  of  minutes. 

with  a  velocity  scarcely  less  than  that  of  a  plan-  In  two  communications  to  the  "  Philos.  Mag- 

et  at  the  sun's  surface,  and  if  they  so  pierce  azine,"  February  and  March,  1863,  Prof.  Chal- 

th3  solar  atmosphere  in  greatest  number  in  its  lis  gives  a  theory  of  the  Zodiacal  Light.    Rea- 

eqnatorial  regions,  then  the  result  would  be  a  soning  from  the  observed  positions  of  the  light 

motl?e  power  adequate  to  drive  the  sun's  at-  when  visible,  and  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  to 

mospbere  round  it  from  west  to  east,  and  with  be  seen,  he  concludes  that  the  light  is  simply 

greatest  velocity  at  the  equator.    The  intensely  an  immense  luminous  tract  of  space,  symmet- 

bright  meteoric  bodies  [see  remarks  on  this  rtcally  disposed  about  the  sun;  its  principal 

phenomenon,  September,  1859,  in  the  section  plane  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  sun*s 

above]  which  Mr.  Oarrington  and  another  ob-  equator ;  its  extent  in  space  reaching  beyond 

server  simultaneously  saw  traverse  the  sun's  the  radius  of  the  earth^s  orbit — so  that,  either 

disc,  moved  from  west  to  east ;  and  they  were  the  earth  is  at  all  times  enveloped  in  it,  or  at 

ftlmost  certainly  asteroids  falling  [or,  as  Sir  least  is  so  when  passing  across  the  line  of  its 

William  Armstrong  more  plausibly  suggests,(k?n-  nodes ;  while,  as  a  consequence  of  their  rela- 

iequenees  of  the  fall  of  such  bodies]  into  the  sun.  tive  positions,  this  luminous  tract  will,  at  cer- 

Zodiacal  Light — ^The  late  lamented  Miyor  tain  seasons,  especially  in  low  latitudes,  be  seen 
E  B.  Hunt,  0.  E.,  U.  S.  A.,  communicated  to  as  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal  form,  with  the 
tlie "  American  Journal  of  Science,"  for  May,  base  near  the  sun.  The  fact  of  its  not  being 
1S63,  a  paper  upon  certain  astronomical  and  visible  in  northern  latitudes  in  autumn  even- 
meteorological  phenomena  olwerved  by  him  at  ings  and  spring  mornings,  is  explained  by  the 
Key  West,  1867-'62.  small  inclination  at  those  seasons  of  the  eclip- 

He  states  that  during  the  winter,  and  es-  tic  to  the  horizon,  so  that  the  light  fails  to  pen- 
Kcially  in  February,  the  Zodiacal  Light  habitu-  etrate  the  dense  parts  of  the  atmosphere  then 
ally  attains  at  Key  West  a  remarkable  degree  lying  between  it  and  the  eye. 
of  brightness.  He  repeatedly  traced  it  to  the  Prof.  Challis  accordingly  discards  the  mete- 
zenith,  never  with  certainty  beyond.  He  was  oric  theory  of  the  Zodiacal  Light,  and  considers 
t5{jecially  interested  in  certain  proofs  of  the  that  it  is  purely  a  luminosity  of  the.  space  it 
peat  amount  of  light  proceeding  from  the  appears  in.    His  theory  assumes  a  universally 
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extending  ether,  in  which,  aside  from  the 
steady  motions  excited  in  it  by  the  (light-giv- 
ing)  solar  action,  the  gravitative  action  of  the 
revolving  mass  of  the  sun  produces  a  disturb- 
ing effect — such  effect,  he  finds  by  mathemati- 
cal analysis,  being  adeauate  to  cause  in  the  dis- 
turbed space  light-undulations.  The  related 
phenomenon,  of  a  luminous  arch  several  degrees 
m  width  (across  the  whole  sky,  and  spoken  of 
by  Prof.  Brorsen  as  a  "ring-form .of  the  zodi- 
acal liiyht,"  observed  by  Mr.  Jones,  near  Quito, 
in  1850,  by  Brorsen,  at  Senflenberg,  Prussia, 
1854--'8,  and  previously  by  Humboldt,  off  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  Prof  Challis  regards  as  due  to 
"  gravity-undulations  "  originated  in  like  man- 
ner by  the  axial  revolution  of  the  earth. 
•  ^^€bul(F.—Aji  account  was  given  in  this  ar- 
ticle, in  the  preceding  volume,  of  the  singular 
phenomena  of  variation  and  disappearance  of 
certain  nebula?,  with  allusions  also  to  the  con- 
nection of  these  changes  with  irregular  appear- 
ance or  variability  of  certain  stars  situated  in 
or  close  to  the  field  of  nebulae.  In  the  "  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science,"  for  Jan.  1863,  appears 
a  translation  of  Prof  A.  Gautier's  "Recent 
Researches  relating  to  the  Nebula)"  (from  the 
"  BibliothOque  Universolle,"  Sept.  1862),  and  in 
which  is  to  bo  found  a  very  complete  statement 
of  the  facts  accumulated  in  regard  to  these 
interesting  bodies,  up  to  the  date  of  appearance 
of  the  original  article. 

Besides  a  variation  in  brilliancy,  certain  neb- 
uIgo  have  been  observed  to  undergo  changes 
of  form  or  appearance.  Such  is  now  the  view 
taken  of  the  change  in  the  nebula  or  star-clus- 
ter, 80  of  Messier,  in  Scorpio,  in  1860.  This 
nebula,  having  on  May  9th  of  that  year  its  or- 
dinary appearance,  by  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  single  star 
of  7-8th  magnitude;  and  by  the  10th  of  Jimo 
following  tlie  stellar  appearance  had  nearly 
disappeared,  though  the  nebula  was  then  bright- 
er than  usual,  with  a  well-marked  central  con- 
densation. 

Quito  recently,  Chacornac  has  observed  with 
the  great  telescope  of  Foucault  the  annular  nob-, 
ula  of  Lyra,  and  ho  has  found  it  to  be  resolved 
into  a  mass  of  very  small  stars,  exceedingly 
near  to  each  other.  The  nebula  presented  to 
him  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  seen 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  its  axis.  As 
Lord  Rosse  describes  it,  its  centre  is  veiled  by 
a  curtain  of  nebulous  matter,  resolvable  into  a 
thin  stratum  of  stars. 

Sir  John  IJerschel  has  remarked  that  the 
proportion,  to  the  whole  number,  of  the  nebu- 
las which  are — if  we  may  so  express  it — mul- 
tiple^ is  greater  than  the  proportion,  to  the 
whole  number,  of  the  multiple  stars.  Assum- 
ing 5'  as  the  greatest  distance  apart  of  the 
members  of  double  nebulne,  M.  d' Arrest  has  es- 
timated that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  about 
8,000  nebula)  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  visible 
to  us,  some  two  or  three  hundred  may  be  re- 
garded as  multiple.  Ho  has  found  a  triple  nebu- 
la,  109°  12'  of  right  ascension  and  29°  45'  of 


northern  declination,  in  which,  as  observed  in 
1785;  1827,  and  1862,  sensible  changes  appear 
to  have  taken  place,  indicating  a  movement  cf 
revolution  of  one  part  round  another.  Be- 
tween the  two  components,  which  are  only  2S" 
apart,  a  very  small  star  is  seen  exactly  where 
Lassell  observed  it  ten  years  before.  M.  d' Ar- 
rest will  hereafter  cite  other  instances  of  change 
in  the  relative  positions  of  double  nebuls: 
though  he  does  not  yet  infer  that  any  of  them 
have  periods  of  revolution  so  sliort  as  those  of 
some  of  the  double  stars.  Finally,  he  describe^ 
a  very  small  number  of  cases  in  which,  by  re- 
peated comparison  after  intervals  of  a  nebula 
with  some  small  star  near  it,  he  has  been  able 
to  show  slight  differences  of  distance  or  posi- 
tion, which  might  indicate  a  proper  motion  cf 
one  i>r  the  other  of  these  bodies. 

TAs  La  Lande  Prize, — The  La  Lande  (astro- 
nomical) prize,  value  600  francs,  was  awartltd 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  to  Mr.  Alvan  Olark,  of  Cambridire- 
port,  Mass.,  for  his  discovery  of  tlie  companinn 
of  Pirius  [mentioned  in  the  preceding  volume'. 

T/ie  great  18^  inch  object-glass  with  which 
Mr.  Clark  made  this  remarkable  observation, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Astronomical  As«i- 
ciation  of  Chicago,  for  the  sum  of  $11,1^^7: 
about  an  equal  sum  being  considered  requisite 
to  pav  for  mounting  it  properly. 

AUSTRIA.  (For  notice  of  the  Impcri?.! 
ITouse,  detailed  stalistics  of  the  population,  tbe 
different  nationalities,, religious  denomination^, 
and  principal  cities,  see  Anxual  Cyclopehu 
for  1862.) 

The  population  of  Austria  at  the  end  of  IS^'l, 
was  estimated  at  37,000,000  souls.  The  follow- 
ing portions  of  Austria  form  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederacy: 


CoontrlM. 


Archduchy  af  Au&trla 

Duchv  of  Snlzburg 

"  '   of  Stvrla - 

"      ofOi'rlnthla 

•»       ofCanilola 

Tbo  Littoral,  comprising  the  city  of 
Triest  and  its  territory,  the  dis- 
trict of  Goritz,  ADd  part  of  the 

district  of  Istrlfl 

Connty  of  Tvrol  and  Vorarlberg. . . 

Kingdom  of  '^Bohemia 

Mar^ravlatc  of  Moravia 

Ducliy  of  Silcila 

Of  Galicin,  the  ttvo  dochlts  of 
Ansohwitz  and  Zator 


G«agnp)tlr«l 
•qojir*  miles. 

PopeUlka 

677,93 

407,S4 
1NN42 
ld],43 

i.«\v,Tr. 
4:'i,wi 

W,T7 
682.<Vt 
943,70 
4(V;77 

93,60 

l.^'t.T.'i** 
443.V13 

44.74 

1&<15S3 

The  budget  of  the  financial  department,  es- 
timated for  the  year  beginning  on  Nov.  1st, 
1863,  and  ending  on  Dec.  81st,  1864,  whirh 
was  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
on  July  17th,  1863,  gave  the  folio vring  results: 


Ordinary  expenditures , 

Extraordinary    "  


Flortiu. 
.M2„^0*\71« 
.Ift?,!  12,701 


Total 614,C13.417 

Ordinary  receipts 521.677,096 

Extraordinary    "     69,S9M75 

Total 5<1.07-^.n:i 

Deficit S8,5i«»,*576 
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The  standing  army  consisted,  in  May,  1863,  they  were  summoned  to  make  their  appearance 

of  185,182  infuntry,  39,188  cavalry,  and  39,455  on  pain  of  having  their  title  to  sit  as  memhers 

other  troops.    Total,  in  time  of  peace,  263,825.  cancelled.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 

In  time  of  war,  the  strength  of  the  army  is  and  the  friends  of  a  United  Austria  had  the 

436,603  infantry,  41,862  cavalry,  86,998  other  gratification  to  see  for  the  first  time  a  repre- 

troops.    Total,  565,468.  .  sentative  from  Transylvania.    The  £mperor  of 

The  navy,  in  May,  1863,  consisted  of  64  steam-  Austria,  by  a  decree  dated  September  27th,  had 

er3,the  total  horsepower  of  which  was  11,325,  raised  the  Roumanian  nationality  to  an  equali- 

and  663  guns;  beside  2  ironclad  frigates,  in  ty,  in  civil  and  religious  rights,  with  the  other 

coarse  of  construction,  with  1,300  horsepower,  nationalities  of  the  crownland.    Hitherto  the 

and  6S  guns.    The  number  of  sailing  vessels  Roumanians,  although  by  far  the  most  numer- 

wiis  51,  with  348  guns.    Total  of  steamers  and  ous  of  all  the  nationalities  of  Transylvania,  had 

sailing  vessels,  117,  with  1,084  guns.  been  excluded  from  all  political  action.    Hero- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863  the  Fro-  after,  in  accordance  with  the  imperial  decree, 

vincial  Parliaments  of  Salzburg,  Upper  and  the  nationalities  legally  recognized  will  be  the 

Lower  Austria,  the  Vorarlberg,  Silesia,  Mora-  Hungarians,  the  Szeklers,  the  Saxons,  and  the 

via,  Cariiithia,  Istrto,  Goritz,  Styria,  Carniola,  Roumanians;  and  a  particular  emblem  will  be 

Balmatia,  the  Tyrol,  the  Bukowina  and  Bohe-  added  for  the  Roumanians  to  the  escutcheon 

mio,  were  in  session.    All  these  Diets  gave  in  of  Transylvania.     The  Hungarians  and  Szck- 

tlieir  adhesion  to  the  Central  Constitution,  and  lers  of  Transylvania  were  greatly  dissatisfied 

adopted  almost  unanimously  the  principle  of  wilh  this  decree.    Their  deputies  had  already 

ti-ial  by  jury.  withdrawn  in  a  body  from  the  Diet  of  Transyl- 

The  Austrian  Parliament  (Council  of  the  vania.  The  two  other  ^^  nations,^^  the  Saxons 
Empire)  was  opened  on  June  18th,  the  same  and  Roumanians,  resolved  to  send  delegates  to 
number  of  provinces  being  represented  as  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  who,  to  the  number 
the  year  before.  (See  Axndal  Cyclopedia  for  of  26,  took  their  seats  in  that  body  on  October 
1^62.)  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  the  em-  20th.  Shortly  after  the  Council  declared  itself 
peror  made  a  satisfactory  retrospect  of  the  to  be  complete.  Toward  the  close  of  Novem- 
activity  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  expressed  a  ber,  the  Obergespanns  (chiefs  of  the  public  ad- 
hope  that  Transylvania  would  also  shortly  take  ministration)  of  Croatia,  in  a  meeting  held  at 
part  in  its  deliberations.  He  thus  Aitinued :  Vienna,  resolved  that  Croatia  also  should  send 
The  Reichsrath  closed  its  first  session  under  deputies  to  the  Council,  if  the  February  Con- 
the  blessings  of  peace,  which  the  Govern-  stitution  was  modified  in  a  manner  guaran- 
nieDt  will  endeavor  to  maintain  undisturbed,  teeing  to  the  Croats  the  maintenance  of  their 
Thanks  to  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  empire,  autonomy,  the  integrity  of  their  territory,  and 
i->  material  and  intellectual  life  are  everywhere  the  disposal  of  the  direct  taxes  and  revenue  of 
iHiJDg  rapidly  developed,  and  its  infiuence  and  Croatia. 

posiiioa  as  a  great  Power  continually  becoming  Kot withstanding  the  unceasing  efibrts  of  the 
more  powerfuh  The  financial  condition  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  reconcile  the  difier- 
em;  ire  is  becoming  more  and  more  satisfactory,  ent  nationalities,  the  animosity  between  them 
The  credit  of  the  state  and  the  public  currency  rather  increased  than  decreased.  This  was  the 
hare  most  decidedly  improved.  It  has  been  case  particularly  with  the  Slavi  and  Germans 
tinnecessary  to  apply  for  any  extraordinary  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  with  the  Germans 
credit  during  the  current  year.  The  budget,  and  Italians  in  the  Tyrol,  with  the  Hungarians 
which  will  be  submitted  to  you,  has  been  pre-  in  Transylvania  on  this  side,  and  the  Germans 
pared  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  possible  and  the  Roumanians  on  the  other.  Galicia 
economy.  Bills  relative  to  taxation  will  be  was  kept  in  constant  agitation  by  a  secret  rev- 
^ibmitted  to  you,  the  object  of  which  is  to  re-  olutionary  government,  which  in  some  in- 
H'^blish  the  currency  on  a  thoroughly  sound  stances  even  decreed  and  infiicted  the  death 
biM*.  Bills  will  ftlso  be  introduced  upon  the  penalty  upon  Poles  who  were  regarded  as  op- 
reform  of  the  admrnistration  of  justice,  as  re-  posed  to  the  national  Polish  movement.  But 
gurds  the  administration  of  penal  law  more  es-  the  most  important  of  all  the  national  manifes- 
peiially.  These  reforms  will  comprise  oral  tations  took  place  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
proceedings,  publicity,  and  trial  by  jury.  The  in  Hungary.  The  "  Alleanza ''  of  Milan,  ajour- 
'iih  fur  the  reform  of  the  civil  law  relate  to  nal  printed  by  the  Hungarian  insurgents  in 
bankruptcy,  the  private  arrangement  of  debts,  Italy,  published  the  text  of  a  proclamation,  is- 
aad  the  right  of  (loraicile.                                    •  sued  in  Hungary,  in  the  name  of  Kossuth. 

Besides  the  provinces  not  represented  in  the  The  proclamation  was  as  follows : 
C.'uncil  of  the  Empire  in  1862,  a  majority  of        .,   .   ^      ^r  '-  r^     .t  .,     ,-  ,.      7  ^ 

ilie  Czech  (Bohemian)  members,  and  the  repre-  ^A^  order  of  Louu  KomifK  <7/e  .iV//;onaZ  pomrn;^/.* 

ton»»*-        ^  1^   %T  \'  "*^"* "*;'*''  "^  . '*"  m  '    1  of  Independence  to  the  J\a/ion.— Fidelity  to  the  flag  of 

seovatives  of  the  Italian  portion  of  the  Tyrol,  1349  survives  in  the  heart  of  our  nation.    Refusing  to 

fe«olved  to  cease  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  accept  any  kind  of  compromise,  the  great  majority  of 

^'  the  Conncil.     The   Council   thereupon  re-  *he  nation  is  firmly  resolved  to  shake  ofl'  the  detested 

^>lved,  in  its  session  on  June  29th,  that  there  y?^«  of  German  domination.   But  as  the  external  signs 

»na  «^  — ^         r       *i-       1-  «>  i.u     i-i       V  of  our  national  hfe  have  in  recent  times  not  been  m 

was  no  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  Czech  harmony  with  that  resolution,  our  natural  allies  abroad 

iQombers  from  the  sittings  of  that  body,  and  have  conceived  doubts  as  to  the  firmness  of  our  de« 
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rigns.    These  doubti  have  been  the  {rreatest  obstacle        In  the  diplomatic  oomplic&tions  arisinc  out 

to  the  efforts  of  oar  Government  tcndiDir  to  the  de-  of  the  Polish  difficulties,  Austria  took  an  actire 

hverance  of  the  country.    The  remoral  or  that  obsta-  ^„^      ▼„  ««««^r.«  ^x^  v^^  ^  *  j«  r^  V    j 

cle  becomes  an  impenoas  necessity  before  the  new  Pa^.    jn  common  with  France  and  England, 

turn  of  European  events— a  turn  offering  a  prospect  she  addressed  several  notes  to  Russia,  urging 

full  of  promise  to  all  the  peoples  who  groan  under  a  upon  the  latter  Power  the  expediency  of  adopt- 

forcign  yoke.    We  must  give  a  si^  of  life  in  order  ing  measures  calculated  to  restore  peace,  but 

r c°o°j;^S^eSrthTm^/  r,;}?1^uS'^^1  .bowed  hers^ir,  howeyer,  averse/ going  ,o 

arms  of  the  Magyars.    We  must  hold  ourselves  in  War  With  KuSBia.  {See  PoLlND.)    She  obwrred 

readiness,  in  order  that  the  ties  of  the  terrified  Aus-  a  strict  neutrality  m  the  war  between  ^\m& 

trian  may  not  entangle  our  nation  in  the  snare.    We  and  Poland.    Some  Galician  members  in  tie 

must  prepare  to  be  in  a  state  to  Mize  energetically  *he  Austrian  Council  complained  of  the  rigorous 

favorable  opportunity.    For  these  purposes  the  Gover-  ««««^««„  •;i««*«;i  i -.  ^ /5  •««  ngv.^w 

nor,  Louis  Xossuth.  abolishing  cveir  previous  order,  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  against 

and  having  judged  it  necessary  to  decree  the  forma-  the  sympathizers  with  the  insurrection,  but  ih 

tion  of  a  new  general  committee,  makes  known,  by  the  Council  approved  the  steps   which  had  been 

present  document,  to  the  nation^  that  in  consequence  taken  in  this  respect. 

of  that  order  the  General  Committee  of  Independence        tki*  T?»«t%^*rvi.  iC^  k^«^^^  :«  a»<»^  ^^^^^^ 

is  constituted ;  that  it  has  for  its  end  the  realization  of  ^  \i^^  Emperor  Of  Austria,  m  Augnst,  proposed 

the  declaration  of  independence  of  1849 ;  and  that,  full  tO  the  Goveniments  forming  the  German  Con- 

of^solution  and  reaay  for  all  sacrifices,  it  has  taken  federacy,  a  highly  important  plan  for  the  refor- 

in  hand  the  direcUon  of  ai&irs,  accordmg  to  the  In-  mation  of  the  federal  constitution  of  Germanv. 

stmctions  received,  or  to  be  received,  from  the  chosen  j^  Congress  of  Princes,  and  representatives  if 

governor  of  our  country.    The  committee  expects,  -,^  ^  ^  ^m.  jlwuv«;i>,  wu  i^^i^uiobi^^.  vi 

from  the  patriotic  sentimenU  of  the  nation,  that  the  "i®  «>ur  free  cities  assembled  at  Frankfort,  on 

orders  emanating  from  it  will  be  promptly  executed,  August  17th,  and  by  a  considerable  majoiitr 

that  its  instructions  will  be  followed,  and  that  its  adopted  the  Austrian  plan ;  but  as  Prussia  Wi^ 

measures  will  be  spcedUy  accomplished.   At  the  ume  ^ot  represented  in  this  Congress,  and  did  m 

time  it  calls  upon  the  enemies,  open  and  concealed,  of  ^^„„««*i.o.i.KA  -a«^i.,*s^^-  «^5      t*  v*  --^j 

the  flag  of  I849,to  absUin  froiS  any  plot  or  intrigue  consent  to  the  resolutions,  no  result  was  obtained 

if  they  would  not  incur  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  np  to  the  end  of  the  year  1868.    {-Sf^  GinaiA>'T.) 
traitors.    At' all  events,  (he  General  Committee  of  In-         In  the  Schleswig-Holstein    question  which, 

dependence  declares  that  it  will  know  how,  and  that  it  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  beiran  to  disturb 

18  determined,  to  secure  obedience  to  its  orders,  and  av,^  *vAo/>i»  nf  iTnK/^nA  ^r,A  {n  «>«^;^»i«.  «k«*  ,.f 

the  accomplishment  of  the  measures  which  it  must  Jf®  P««^^  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  that  of 

take.   Long  live  the  nation  and  good  hope.   Let  every  Germany.  Austna,  in  union  with  Prussia,  v^ 

honest  patriot  prepare  himself  for  action.    Our  motto  in  favor  W  recognizing  Kmg  Christian  IX.  of 

is--i84U^nd  victory.  Denmark,  as  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 

Done  at  Bcdb  Pesth.  the  fUih  Dee.,  1868.  ^^^  to  compel  Denmark  to  repeal  the  conrtitn- 

It  was  asserted  that  the  National  Committee  tion  by  which  Schleswig  was  to  be  iDcorro- 

of  Hungary  would  act  on  the  same  footing  as  rated  with  Denmark  Proper.     This  view  Wa^, 

the  secret  Polish  Government,  that  its  mani-  however,  not  shared  by  the  Frankfort  Piei, 

festo  had  been  placarded  in  all  the  towns  of  nor  by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Ger- 

Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  that  it  had  man  people,  and  the  Austrian  Governmect 

produced  a  great  sensation.  aoon  found  itself  in  opposition  to  both« 
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BAIRD,  BoBEBT,  D.D.,  an  American  Pres-  destitute  family  in  New  Jersey  with  a  Bib!e, 

byterion  clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Fay-  which  was  adopted  and  carried  into  execnticn 

ette  county.  Pa.,  October  6th,  1798,  died  at  through  his  exertions.    He  also  accepted  an 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  March  16th,  1868.  He  received  appointment  as  agent  of  the  Missionary  Society 

his   collegiate  education  at  Washington  and  of  New  Jersey,  and  labored  for  two  ycnrs 

Jefferson  Colleges  Pa.,  graduating  at  the  lat-  among  the  feeble  and  destitute  churches  of  his 

terin  1818.    After  leaving  college  he  taught  denomination  in  that  State.    In  1829  he  sc- 

for  a  year  at  Bellefort,  where  he  commenced,  cepted  an  appointment  as  agent  of  the  Amer- 

also,  his  career  as  a  newspaper  writer,  in  the  lean   Sunday-school   Union.     For  nearlv  six 

village  newspaper.     In  1819  he  entered  the  years  he  travelled  extensively  in  its  behalf, 

Theological   Seminary   at   Princeton,  N.  J.,  throughout  the  United  States,  holding  meet- 

and  pursued  the  usual  course  of  theological  ings  in  most  of  the  prominent  cities  and  towns, 

study  for  three  years,  acting  as  tutor  in  the  .and  enlisting  the  services  of  able  speakers, 

New  Jersey  College  during  his  last  year  in  the  statesmen,  and  divines,  to  address  the  andi- 

seminary.    In  1822  he  was  licensed,  and  the  ences  he  had  collected.    By  these  labors  ho 

same  year  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Prince-  raised  the  annu^  revenues  of  the  Union  from 

ton,  over  which  he  presided  for  the  next  five  $5,000  to  $28,000.    In  1885  he  visited  Europe, 

years  with  great  success,  preaching  occasional-  and  remained  there,  with  the  exception  of  two 

iy  in  the  neighboring  pulpits.    In  1827  he  de-  brief  visits  home,  for  eight  years,  devotirg 

termined  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  himself  to  the  promotion  of  Protestant  Christi- 

professional  labors,  and  proposed  to  the  Amer-  anity  in  Southern  Europe,  and  subsequently  to 

lean  Bible  Society  a  plan  for  supplying  every  the  advocacy  of  the  Temperance  Reform  in 
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Northern  Earope.    Possessing  a  fine  personal  phlets,  etc.,  etc.    His  death  was  quite  sudden, 

appearance,  a  kindly  face,  an  amiable  dispo*  and  was  caused  by  a  severe  hemorrhage  from 

sition,  and  rare  affability  of  manner,  and  being  the  lungs,'  which  occurred  on   the  11th  of 

AH  accomplished  linguist  and  a  man  of  exten-  March. 

sire  general  information,  he  eigoyed  extraor^  BALDWIN,    Roger    Soebman,  LL.D.,   an 
dinary  opportunities  of  mingling  in  the  best  American  jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  New 
circles  of  European  society,  and  was  on  terms  Haven,  Oonn.,  January.  4th,  1798;   died  in 
of  persoitil  and  friendly  intercourse  with  .many  the  same  city  February  19tb,  1863.    He  was 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.    He  was  also  of  Puritan  stock  on  both  the  father^s  and 
the  valued  and  intimate  friend  of  the  most  mother^s  side,  his  father,  the   Hon.  Simeon 
eminent  scholars  and  evangelical  clergymen  of  Baldwin,  being  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Pu- 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent ;   and,  from  ritan  emigrants  who  settled  at  New  Haven 
his  abundant  labors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan-  with  the  Rev.  John  Davenport ;  whilst  his  mo- 
tie,  received  the  name  of  the  "  International  ther  was  the  daughter  of  Roger  Sherman,  one 
Preacher."    Upon  the  formation  of  the  For-  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
eign  Evangelical  Society,  since  merged  in  the  laration  of  Independence,  himself  descended 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  he  be-  from  the  early  Puritan  settlers  of  western  Con- 
came  its  agent  and  corresponding  secretary,  necticut    The  Hon.  Simeon  Baldwin,  or  Judge 
1q  1843  he  published,  in  Scotland,  *^  A  View  Baldwin,  as  he  was  usually  called,  had  repre- 
of  •Religion  in  America,"  a  work  which  ex-  sen  ted  his  district  in  Congress  for  some  years, 
cited  much  attention  in  Europe,  as  being  the  and  was  subsequently,  until   he  reached  the 
mast  complete  account  of  the  religious  con*  limit  of  age  assigned  by  the  State  Constitution, 
dition  of  the  United  States  which  had  been  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  the  Supreme 
pablished  up  to  that  time.    It  was  translated  Court  of  Errors  of  the  State. 
into  some  of  the  continental  languages.    In  His  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  entered 
1843  he  returned  home  and  remained  for  three  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  grad- 
years  engaged  in  active  labors  for  the  promo-  uated  in  1811,  with  high  honors.     On  the 
tion  of  the  work  of  aiding  the  spread  of  Prot-  completion  of  his  collegiate  course,  he  com- 
estantism  in  Europe,  both    by  personal  and  menced  the  study  of  law,  first  in  his  father^s 
T?ritten  appeals.    In  1846  he  again  visited  Eu-  office,  and  afterward  in  the  then  famous  law 
rope  to  attend  the  World^s  Temperance  Con-  schoolof  Judges  Reeve  and  Gould,  at  Litchfield, 
vention  in  Stockholm,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Conn.    Here  his  intense  application,  and  his 
Evangelical  Alliance   in  London,  and  spent  rapid  acquisition  of  the  science  of  law  gained 
about  a  year  and  a  half  abroad,  visiting  Russia,  him  a  high  encomium  from  Judge  Gould.     He 
where  he  was  very  cordially  welcomed  by  the  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  by  his  in- 
Czar,  and  also  the  German  States.    On  his  re-  dustrious  and  thorough  study  of  the  principles 
tarn  he  delivered,  in  connection  with  his  labors  of  law,  his  careful  preparation  of  his  cases,  his 
as  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Union,  a  series  of  remarkable  command  of  pure  and  elegant  lan- 
lectures  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  most  guage,  and  the  precision,  definiteness,  and  logi- 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.    He  sub-  cal  character  of  his  pleas,  soon  attained  a  very 
sequently  crossed  the  Atlantic  several  times,  high  rank  in  his  profession.    His  preference 
but  his  visits  there  were  less  protracted  than  was  for  the  classes  of  cases  which  involved  the 
those  already  mentioned.    He  took  a  great  in-  great  principles  of  jurisprudence  rather  than 
terest  in  the  Waldenses,  and  rendered  efficient  those  where  success  depended  upon  appeals  to 
service  in  bringing  their  churches  and  institu-  the  sympathies  or  prejudices  of  a  Jury  ;  still  he 
tions  into  Turin  and  its  vicinity.    His  last  visit  was  rarely  unsuccessful  in  jury  cases,  and  his 
to  Earope  was  made  in  1862,  and  he  vindi-  dignified  and  lofty  eloquence,  enforced  as  it 
cated,  in  London,  before  public  assemblies,  the  was  by  the  conviction  that  he  would  not^n- 
cause  of  the  Union  against  secession  with  great  gage  in  a  cause  whioh  he  believed  to  be  unlust 
energy  and  eloquence,  though  many  of  his  for-  or  dishonest,  gave  him  great  weight  with  a 
mer  friends  were  at  that  time  hostle  to  the  jury.     One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  in 
United  States.  Dr.  Baird  had  been,  through  life,  which  he  was  engaged,  and  one  in  which  his 
a  man  of  most  indomitable  industry,  and  found  great  qualities  as  a  lawyer  were  finely  displayed, 
time,  amid  his  other  arduous  labors,  to  prepare  was  mat  of  the  Africans  of  the  Amistad,  in 
many  volumes  for  the  press.    Among  them  are  1841.     He  managed  their   case  against  the 
the  following:  "View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis-  Spanish  authorities,  who  claimed  them  as  the 
sl&iippl,^'  1832 ;  "  History  of  the  Temperance  slaves  of  parties  in  Cuba,  in  the  district  court 
Societies ^^    (translated   into   five  languages),,  of  Connecticut;  and  when  the  decision  there 
1.S3G;    "View  of  Religion  in  America"  (al-  was  in  favor  of  the  Africans,  and  the  execu- 
readj    mentioned),  Glasgow,  1842   (this  was  tive  authorities  at  Washington  had  appealed  the 
tran^ted   into   seven   or  eight   languages);  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
''Protestantism  ip  Italy,"  Boston,  1846;  "The  he  was  associated  with  the  venerable  John 
Christian   Retrospect    and   Register,"     New  Quincy  Adams  in  defending  their  right  to  free- 
York,  1851 ;  "  History  of  the  Albigenses,  Wol-  dom.     His  plea  on  that  occasion  was  pro- 
deflses,  and  Vandois ; "  "  Visit  to  Northern  Eu-  nounced  by  his  learned  and  eloquent  collei^jue, 
rope,^^  1857 ;  besides  many  small  volumes,  pam-  and  by  Chancellor  Kent,  one  of  the  ablest  fo- 
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rensic  efforts  ever  mado  in  that  angnst  court. 
At  the  age  of  fifty  he  was  regarded,  and  justly, 
as  not  only  holding  the  highest  rank  as  a 
pleader  in  the  Connecticut  bar,  but  as  being, 
in  the  words  of  General  Kimberly,  himself  one 
of  the  finest  legal  minds  of  the  century,  "  the 
ablest  lawyer  that  Connecticut  has  ever  pro- 
duced in  any  part  of  her  history  J*  In  183T 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  reelected  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
chosen  president  of  that  body  pro  tempore.  In 
1840  and  1841  he  was  the  representative  of 
New  Haven  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  1844 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State,  and  re- 
elected the  following  year.  In  1847  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  the  United  States 
benato,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Hon. 
Jabez  W.  Huntington,  and  in  the  following 
May  elected  to  the  same  position  by  the  Legis- 
lature. His  course  in  the  Senate  was  highly 
honorable  to  himself  and  the  State  he  repre- 
sented. He  took  his  place  at  once  among  the 
giant  intellects  of  the  Senate  of  that  time,  and 
though  he  spoke  but  rarely,  his  speeches  were 
always  impressive  and  able.  The  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  territoiy  acquired  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Mexican  war  was  a  measure  to 
which  he  bent  the  energies  of  his  powerful 
mind^  and  ho  had  the  happiness  to  witness  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions  on  this  subject  which 
he  had  introduced  and  advocated.  His  course 
in  this  measure  met  with  the  approbation  of 
men  of  all  parties  in  his  native  State.  He  also  op- 
posed with  great  vigor  and  eloquence  the  Com- 
promise Bill  of  1850,  and  especially  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  contained  a  new  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
attempted  to  disparage  Connecticut  for  retaining 
«3,500,000  acres  of  her  western  lands  for  State 
purposes.  Mr.  Baldwin  replied,'  in  an  eloquent 
and  spirited  speech,  in  which  he  showed  that 
while  Virginia  had  reserved  fourteen  millions  of 
acres  of  her  western  lands  for  military  bounties 
to  her  soldiers,  Connecticut,  wilh  a  larger  patri- 
mony, had  reserved  but  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acres,  and  that  for  a  school  fund,  while  her 
patriotic  soldiers,  who  outnumbered  by  one 
half  the  Virginia  soldiers,  though  from  a  State 
with  only  one  third  its  population,  volunteered 
without  bounty.  Gov.  mid  win  was  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  the  senatorship  for  the  term 
of  1851-'57,  and  would  have  been  elected  but 
for  the  opposition  of  four  or  five  members  of 
the  party,  who  insisted  on  pledges  from  him, 
which  he  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  his  char- 
acter and  irfdopendcncc  to  give,  and  the  elec- 
tion was  postponed  for  a  year,  at  which  time 
the  democratic  party  were  in  the  mjyority,  and 
their  candidate  was  elected.  From  this  time 
Gov.  Baldwin  remained  in  private  life,  devoting 
to  his  profession  his  great  abilities,  ripened  and 
mellowed  by  his  increasing  years.  In  1860  he 
was  one  of  the  two  electors  at  large  on  the 
ticket  for  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
by  appointment  of  Governor  Buckingham,  was 
a  member  of  the  ^*  Peace  Congress^'  of  Februa- 


ry, 1861.  In  that  Congress  he  opposed  the  ac- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  committee  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

BAPTISTS.— The  Baptist  Almanac  for  1864 
gives  the  following  table  of  the  different  de- 
nominations of  Baptists  on  the  American  con- 
tinent: 


Uoci. 

Cbcrchcs. 

Ml&Istm. 

M(mb«a 

Betrular  Baptists: 

irnitwl  btates 

697 

12.561 

7,962 

1,039.400 

Nova  8cotia 

8 
8 

158 
ISO 

78 

ir>  •i'o 

Ne^v  Brunswick 

hm 

Canada. 

10 

429 

175 

ia.T64 

West  India  Ulaoda.. . 

4 
61 C 

205 
18,4&S 

154 
&48G 

S'V'jo 

Total  in  N.  America 

l,l]V4l 

Anti-Mi»s'on  Baptlst6*. 

1^ 

i.ftoo 

851) 

Cii.rK<i 

Free- Will  Baptists 

142 

1,27T 

1,W9 

57.if''T 

Six  Principle  Baptists*. 

•  • 

18 

16 

V-  <Kfl 

Pcvcnth-Day  Baptists*. 
Church  of  0<wl  (Wine- 

4 

C6 

6,(1^ 

brcnnarlan*)* 

•  ■ 

275 

182 

\\m 

Disci  pIes(Campbellite») 

1,600 

1,600 

•  •  • 

StV'.'*'*) 

Tnnkors 

•  ■ 

•2(0 

100 

•2. '.<<>} 

Comparing  the  statistics  of  the  Regular  Bap- 
tists, the  most  numerous  of  the  Baptist  bodies, 
for  1863,  with  those  for  1802,  it  appears  that 
the  following  States  have  suffered  a  loss  in  nu- 
merical strength : 

Maine TO 

New  Hampshire *. .' 129 

Connecticut \\,,  2.'-J 

California. [ . .  4-t 

Kansas '..!.!.  T3 

Maryland V.V.*. ! . '  2Ti* 

New  Jersey ]...  n} 

Ohio i>U 

Pennsy Ivauia , 'Am 


Total. 


.8.5ti 


Among  the  States  which  have  witnessed  an 
increase  in  their  Baptist  membership,  Illinois 
stands  first  on  the  list,  her  net  gain  hcnp  2,8u6, 
more  than  that  of  all  the  other  States  ])iit  to- 
gether, and  nearly  nine  per  cent,  of  her  former 
numhers. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  of  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society  (inclusive  of  the  American 
Baptist  Historical  Society),  and  of  the  .\ineri- 
can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  were  hdJ 
during  the  year  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  Au- 
gust 19th  to  21st.  The  receipts  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Union  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$103,966  (against  $95,193  the  year  before). 
The  number  of  its  missions  is  lls ;  the  nnm- 
ber  of  churches  about  375,  with  31.C00  mem- 
bers. The  anniversary  assembly  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Union  unanimously  adopted  a  scries  of 
resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  country,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  importtint: 

Retiohed^  That  .the  Authors,  aiders,  and  abettors  of 
this  slaveholders'  rebellion,  in  their  desperate  efforts  to 
nationalize  the  institution  of  slaverr,  ond  to  extend 
its  despotic  sway  throughout  the  land,  hare  thcra- 
selves  inflicted  on  that  institution  a  series  of  most  ter- 
rible, and  fatal,  and  suicidal  blows,  from  which,  we 
believe,  it  can  never  recover,  and  they  have,  them- 
selves, thus  fixed  its  destiny  and  hastened  its  doom; 
and  that,  for  thus  overruling  w^hat  appeared  at  first  to 
be  a  terribiC  national  calamitv,  to  the  production  of're- 
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saiis  so  unexpected  and  glorionSy  our  |pratitode  and  and  desires  to  see  the  war  prosecuted,  on  its  part,  un- 

adoratiun  are  doe  to  that  wonder-working  God,  who  til  the  rebellion  is  entirely  crushed,  and  the  authoritj 

fttU  '*maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  while  of  the  Government  fully  restored  ;  and  that  it  will  ren- 

the  remainder  of  that  wrath  he  restrains."  (Psalm  der,  to  this  end,  all  the  support  at  its  command. 
Ixxri.  10.)  Be$ol90d,  That  we  approve  the  incipient  steps  taken 

Ri»>le€d,  That  in  the  recent  acts  of  Couffress,  abol-  by  the  Executive  Board  to  establish  a  mission  among 

i^bing  slavery  forever  in  the  District  of  Ckilumbia  and  the  freedmen,  and  would  recommend  its  prosecution  as 

ii  the  Territories,  and  in  the  noble  proclamation  of  the  soon  as  possible. 

President  of  the  United  States,  declaring  freedom  to  axi.  .  i»i.Tk.-k«- 

the  slave  in  States  in  rebellion,  we  see  cause  for  con-         At  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 

gratolation  and  joy,  and  we  think  we  behold  the  dawn  Convention  of  Oanada  West,  which  was  held 

V  n  *^*i  RJorioM  day,  when,  as  in  Israel's  ancient  ju-  at  HamUton,  an  attempt  to  introduce  two  Con- 

^'irth^'a^^^^^^^  ^erate  chaplains  who  had  escaped  from  Fort 

iti.)  Hcuenry,  and  wuned  to  get  ninds  to  ran  the 

•pv   T>  vv    A-      a    •  ^   •       X  •    xx.  •  blockade,  was  met  with  a  storm  of  hisses,  and 

The  Pubhcation  Society  issued,  m  the  course  ^„  ^^^^   f^itless,  and  a  resolution  was  snb- 

of  the  year,  twenty-one  Sunday-school  books^  seqnently  passed  condemning  slavery,  and  sym- 

Md  eighteen  children's  tracts.    Of  these,  with  pathizini  with  the  North. 

he  Baptist  Almana<^  Report,  and  Catalogues,  *"  Th^  ^^^  churches  in  the   Confederate 

hero  were  printed  81,800  copies.    Including  gt^^es  continued  to  suffer  greatly  from  the  ef- 

the  new  editions  «t  former  publications,  the  fo^ts  of  the  war.    Their  foreign  missions  in 

fcjtal  number  of  books  and  tracts  issued  during  q^^  ,„^i  ^^^  ^^^^  ^„t.,^l»  ^„t  ^  ^^^^ 

the  rear  wnounted  to  343,850  copies.   The  So-  communication  with  the  churches  and   the 

nety  employed  8o  muBionary  colporteurs,  U  Missionary  Society  from  which  they  derived 

r  T  i"^,'f  *"*V,P  Q^oien   the  rest  m  the  their  support;    The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

United  StatM.     The   receipts  were   $65,044  appointed,  therefore,  a  committee  at  Baltimore, 

{^^^t%=>^,»0^m\m).  t6  secure  and  transmit  funds  for  the  nse  of  the 

Tbe  Home  Mission  Society  employed  87  mis-  Southern  Baptist  missionaries,  and  otherwise 

sionanes,  9  of  whom  preached  in  foreigi  Un-  ^o  promote  the  interests  of  their  missions  in 

f*?*!i  *,^i'o„^®?*"P^«o^*°""'°**"^  ^  ^^'^^  fowV  lands.    The  Government  of  the  United 

(a^inst  $37,894  in  1862).  gt^s  ^3^^  permission  to  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller,  one 

The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ^f  the  Baltimore  committee,  to  go  to  Richmond, 

he  d  Its  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  on  May  ^   receive  $2,000,   which    h^    accumulated 

'*', «  o^tT      -K  il'J-<.oo^f  *JP'*  .V  "■  *•**  there.    The  Baltimore  committee  made  an  nr- 

Tear  $19,247  (agamst  $16,688  dnnug  the  pre-  gg^t  appeal  to  the  Border  State  Baptists  to 

ceding  year).        _     ^.  ^  _       .  „    .      „    .  ^  maintain  the  Southern  Baptist  Mission.    The 

The  American  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society  General  Convention  of  Kentucky  resolved  to 

W.d  Its  twentieth  anmversary  on  May  27th  at  jo  all  in  its  power  for  this  purpose. 
Mount  Holly  New  Jersey.    Its  receipts  for  the        xhe  London  "  Freeman,"  the  leading  organ 

vear  were  $19,538.    A  senes  of  resolutions  of  the  English  Baptists,  gives  the  following 

piedgmg  strong  support  to  the  Union  of  the  statement  of  the  strength  and  other  statistics 

states,  and  demanding  the  abolition  of  slavery,  ^f  the  Baptists  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  fol- 

w«re  unanimously  passed.    A  report  express-  i^^^,  England  contains  1,782  churches,  with 

ing  fraternal  sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  i88,874  members;   Wales  466  churches,  and 

masses  of  Great  Britam,  was  also  unanimously  gg^^gS  members;  Scotland  97  churches,  7,940 

aaopted.  members;  Ireland  86  churches,  1,848  mem- 

Throush  the  agency  of  the  secretary  of  the  ters.  Total  number  of  churches,  2,870 ;  mem- 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  Mr.  Hams,  U.  S  bership,  251,446.  It  is  to  be  remark^  that 
senator  from  Ite  York  and  a  prominent  these  totals  kre  estimated,  the  avenige  mem- 
member  of  the  ini)tist  communion,  the  Sec-  i,ership  of  all  the  churches  known  beiig  taken 

f,*^.v'  ct"""  ^«?  ^""  o°"^  f"'?*"!  i*"*'*"'"  for  those  whose  membership  is  not  ascertained, 

ty  to  the  Home  Mission  Society  to  take  pos-  England. has  478  churchei  without  pastors; 

^ssion  of  every  abandoned  Baptist  meeting  yf^^^  ug    Scotland  19,  and  Ireland  8.    Cer- 

■ouse  within  the  insurrectionary  districts,  mA  tain  of  the  churches  included  in  these  estimates 

K  „V'^T  M     n  ^Si     ."  "^^u  ''^'"'  ""  ^■^t  we  «l««»ed  as  well  by  the  Congregationalists. 
himds  of  the  Confederates.    The  Government        xh^  g^  tist  Societies  of  Englind  had,  for  the 

promised  the  Society  every  practicable  protec-  ye^  iges,  the  following  income:  Baptist  Mis- 

tion  m  their  new  fields  of  labor,  and  corre-  gj^n^ry  Society,  £27,189 ;  Baptist  Home  Mis- 

.ponding  facilities  for  reaching  them.  ^^      /l  700 ;  Bible  Translation  Society,  £1,809. 
The  General  Convention  OS  well  as  the  Mis-        ^n  interesting  legal  decision  was  obtiiined 

Monary^  Educational  and  Publishing  Societies  ^^  the  question  of  o^n  communion.  The  court 

•t  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist^  was  held  at  Adams  ^ad  been  called  upon  to  restrain  aBaptistmin- 

i.»h»!:  ifi,     -??  '"""^^  ^T  J'*''^;-'*"  *^"  "t*'.  »>y  i«^iunction,  from  permitting  tfie  chapel 

R^^i  f  •    ^^  '*'*'''*'  °Io*ftl.^'^i"*T7  to  be  used  by  any  other  persons  tlian  Partic- 

b^iety  during  the  year  were $2,634.    The  fol-  ^i„  Baptists,  and  for  a  declaration  that  on 

•owing  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted :  the  true  construction  of  the  trust  deeds  none 

Raolvtd,  Th«t  the  0«nenl  Conference  reaffirms  its  but  Particular  Baptists  were   entitle<l  to  par- 

atetest  and  confidence  in  the  General  Govemmeot,  ticipation  in  the  Lord's  Supper.    The  Vioe- 
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Chancellor  minutelj  examined  the  trnst  deeds,  Rev.  Mr.  "Wiberg,  the  founder  of  the  Swedish 
as  well  as  the  *^  Confession  of  Faith  ^^  published  mission,  in  the  whole  of  Sweden,  during  the 
by  the  body  in  1643  and  1680  and  at  other  year,  there  were  formed  14  new  chnrcbes, 
times.  He  did  not  see  that  the  delegates  from  baptized  850,  restored  69,  excluded  288.  At  the 
the  churches,  who  took  part  in  the  meetings  Ist  of  January,  1868,  there  were  161  chDrcbeti, 
where  the  Confessions  were  drawn  up,  held  with  5,515  members ;  4,231  children  gathered 
strict  communion  to  be  an  essential  and  funda-  in  Sunday  schools,  with  90  teachers.  Cases  of 
mental  doctrine,  and  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  persecution  constantly  occur  all  over  the  conn- 
insisted  upon  in  the  trust  deeds  of  the  chapel  try.  Baptist  parents  are  often  fined  or  charged 
in  question.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  dismiss  to  pay  godfathers  and  policemen  for  assistifig 
the  case.  the  priests.    The  Baptist  Executive  Committ^ 

The  Baptist  Union  of  England,  at  one  of  its  published  ^ve  baptismal  tracts.    Twenty-one 
quarterly  meetings,  adopted  an  address  to  the  *  of  the  churches  now  have  places  of  worship  of 

American  Baptist  churches,  expressive  of  its  their  own ;    the  others  assemble  in  privatd 

views  on  the  American  war  and  slavery.    The  houses. 

following  are  the  most  important  passages  of        Considerable  additions  to  the  number  of  Bap- 

this  address:  tists  were  made  in  Poland  and  in  the  Rn&sisn 

It  will  not  be  needful  for  us  to  prove  that  the  fatal  province  of  Courland.     In  the  latter  great  d- 

ori^n  of  jour  present  national  discords  has  been  the  forts  were  made  to  put  them  down.    The  cod* 

existence  in  vour  midst  of  the  sinful  institaUon  of  gregation  of  Libau  sent  two  of  its  members  ik* 

Z^yj£/^rot'^oZ^^Zl'SlS^J^f":^«  delegates  to  8t.  Petersburg  who  had  an  intjr. 

baneful  and  unholy  institution ;  but  now  we  rejoice  to  ^^^"^  ^*ith  the  emperor.     Tins  mterriew  ttiJ 

believethat  nearly  all  classes  among  you  are  convinced  not  arrest  persecution,  for  the  district  cocrt 

that  it  ia  wholly  opposed  to  the  win  of  God.  and  fruiu  of  Courland  condemned  two  Baptists  to  exile 

uLhtl  '?f  uS!^llrJ^th^TJ^^Z^JL^^^^    Jf«'  fron^  Russia  for  preaching  Baptist  sentiment!. 

bretbren,  it  la  alavery  tbat  bas  prevented  our  roam-  m  -i  .i        i  e  j.\  t  .i , 

taining  with  you  that  close  and  brotherly  intercourse  Toward  the  close  of  tlie  year,  however,  the 
which  your  hearts  ardently  desired ;  it  is  slavery  that  Directmg  Senate  of  Russia  reversed  this  de- 
basso  lamentably  alienated  one  portion  of  your  people  cision  of  the  district  court  of  Courland,  afiii 
from  the  other ;  It  is  slavery  that  hM  excited  fierce  and  the  emperor   issued  an  ukase,  which  forblils 

?eTo;To?^u\£irnw"'^^^^^^^^^  3St:i  X°tio^  ''^%  ^A""^^^  ^^  ^z^^^''  rrM"  '^  '^^^ 

and  gross  injustice  of  slavery  tbat  have  brought  upon  <^^d  aeclares  such  force  all  tlie  "  more  to  w 
you  the  chastisement  of  £feaven,  and  deluged  your  deprecated  in  a  doctrine  of  religion,  which  icar 
once  happy  and  prosperoustland  with  seas  of  human  later  find  acknowledgment."  So  great  an  ad- 
blood,  brethren,  it  has  grjeved  «a  beyond  all  our  ^^  past  policy  of  the  RuMian  antbor- 
power  to  express,  to  know  that  this  unhallowed  and  ..?  ^i*  w**^  ii^av  yxm^^j  "*  "-"^  .  ,"  "  o 
accursed  institution  bas  been  upheld  and  defended  by  *V*^®  ^^^  "*"^^  ^  ^  wonderful  sign  by  the  Bap- 
many  who  profess  to  believe  with  us  in  the  Scriptures  tists  of  Germany,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Onckeiu  ci 
of  eternal  truth ;  men  who  bear  amons  Christians  the  Hamburg,  the  founder  of  the  German  mission, 
honortjd  name  of  Baptists,  and  claim  the  same  spiritual  resolved  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  organ- 
lueage  with  ourselves.  And  in  proportion  to  our  for-  •  ^  „  «^««««.*  4.:^^  :«  *k^  ^-.x,-*.  i  ^^  T\\  u.,  ,•  n 
mcr  grief  is  the  joy  we  now  experience  in  learning  ^^e  a  congregation  m  the  capital  of  the  Eu.m;JI 

from  one  of  our  official  correspondents  amongst  you,  empire. 

that  the  Baptist  churches  and  associations  in  your         llie  first  impulse  to  the  establishment  rf  ft 

Korthern  States  have  generally,  if  not  universally,  ar-  Baptist  mission  in  Italy  was  given  in  OctoKr, 

nvcd  at  the  conviction  that  slavery  must  be  forthwith  -taAr^  t      ^i      n  rp        TTninn  "  a  RnntUf  miwrof 

destroyed.    We  deprecate  with  all  our  heart  the  cfforU  i?^"',   V     t    io^«  *        V^   a  baptist  paper  oi 

of  interested  or  malicious  men  in  this  country  to  cxas-  Maryland.     In  J862,  two  Baptist  clergymen  of 

perate  strife  between  us,  or  help  the  abettors  of  slavery  England,  Rev.  Edward'  Clarke,  of  Tiverton,  m 

in  yours ;  and  we  shall  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  Rev.  James  Wall,  of  Calne,  visited  Italv,  and 

strengthen  the  patience  of  our  Buffering  countrymen.  ^^^  their  return  made  an  appeal  to  the  EnglUi 

and  to  encounuFC  our  rulers  to  maintain  tbat  wise  policy  -ry *.  x^ /.-.    ♦!  ^  ^-.*  i  v  i a    r       t*  r    ^..:. 

of  non-interferlSce  which  they  have  hitherto  obsfrveJ.  Baptists  for  Uie  establishment  of  an  Itahan  nii^- 

Be  assured,  brethren,  that  our  hatred  of  slavery  is  as  sion.     This  appeal  was  warmly  responded  to, 

intense  as  it  ever  was,  and  tbat  our  sympathies  are  al-  and  in  October,  1868,  Rev.  James  Wall  trok 

together  with  those  who  strive  for  its  total  abolition  his  departure  from  Enicland  as  the  first  Bapt:^: 

throughout  the  entire  world.  missionary  to  Italy. 

The  sixth  Triennial  Conference  of  the  German         BEAUCII  AM  P,  II  enby  Beaucoamp  Ltgox, 

Baptists  was  held  in  Hamburg  in  July.    About  Earl,    an    English    peer,    born    in    Povylco, 

ninety  pastors,  missionaries,  and  delegates  were  Worcesterphire,  in   1784,  died  at  MadresfieM 

present.    From  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Court,  Great  Malvern,  Sept.  6th,   1863.    Ho 

the  Union  it  appeared  that  during  the  last  three  entered  the  army  July  9th,  1808,  served  ia 

years  4,658  persons  had  been  baptized ;  that  the  Peninsula  with  the  16th  Dragoons  at  the 

there  was  a  clear  increase  in  the  membership  capture  of  Oporto,  battles  of  Talavera  and  Bn- 

of  the  churches  during  that  time  of  8,867 ;  and  sac^and  elsewhere,  and  was  severely  wonndid 

that  the  present  number  of  members  was  11,-  at  Misaco.    He  eventually  became  a  general  in 

275.     It  also  stated  that  nine  new  churches  had  the  army,  colonel  in  succession  of  the  10!': 

been  formed,  and  827  stations  established  for  Hussars  and  the  2d  Life  Guards,  end  chambu- 

preaching  the  gospel.  lain  in  waiting  to  the  Queen.  lie  sat  in  the  Honso 

The  progress  of  the  Baptists  in  Sweden  con-  of  Commons  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  before 

tinues  to  be  marked.    According  to  a  report  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  aiterwanl 
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for  the  "Weatem  Division  of  the  conntj,  alto-  ever  appeared  in  print.    In  1832,  when  67  years 
gether  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centnry.  of  age,  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
lie  wa3  first  elected  for  the  county  in  1816 ;  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  and  a 
during  the  Reform  agitation,  being  oppoaed  to  large  amount  of  money  was  pledged  to  the  in- 
the  measure,  was  defeated.    The  Reform  Bill  stitution  on  condition  of  his  acceptance.    He 
passed  during  the  next  year,  and  Worcester-  carried  to  the  West  the  same  fiery  ardor,  the 
shire  was  separated  into  two  divisions.  East  and  same  earnestness  in  his  advocacy  of  what  he 
West;  Gen.  Lygon,  having  been  elected  for  the  believed  to  be  trnth,  and  the  same  power  in 
latter,  continued  to  sit  for  that  division  until  assailing  what  he  believed  to  be  error  under 
hh  elevation  to  the  Upper  House.    In  politics  whatever  form  it  might  appear,  which  had 
he  was  a  conservative.    In  1863  he  succeeded  characterized  his  ministry  in  Boston.    He  re- 
his  hrother  to  the  earldom.    In  hia  death  the  mained  at  the  head  of  the  seminary  for  nine- 
nation  lost  a  faithful  and   trustworthy  ser-  teen  years,  and  his  name  was  continued  in 
rant  and  soldier,  and  the  county  of  Worcester,  its  catalogue,  as   president,  until  his  death, 
a  benefactor  who  was  always  ready  to  aid  in  Daring  the  first  ten  years  of  his  presidency 
anv  charitable  or  benevolent  work.    *  he  was  also  acting  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
BEECHER,    Lyman,    D.  D.,    an  American  byterian  church    in  Cincinnati.    It  was  not 
clergman  and  author,  born  in  New .  Haven,  long  after  his  removal  to  Cincinnati  that,  he 
Conn.,  September  12th,  1776,  died  in  Brooklyn,  electrified  the  religious  public  in  the  East,  by 
N.  Y.,  January  10th,  1863.    His  early  life  was  the  publication  of  a  tract,  showing  the  danger 
spent  in  the  fkmily  of  his  uncle.  Lot  Benton,  of  of  Roman  Catholic  supremacy  in  the  West.    In 
North  Guilford,  where  he  was  fitted  for  college  the  theological  controversies,  which  led  to  thd 
b;  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Bray,  the  minbter  of  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  General  Assembly 
parish,    Ee  entered  Yale  Cyllege  in  1793,  at  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1887-8,  he  took 
the  age  of  18,  and  graduated  in  1797,  having  an  active  part,  though  imtinged  with  bitter- 
spent  part  of  his  senior  year  in  the  study  of  ness.    In  1851  he  returned  to  Boston,  where 
tbeology,  under  President  D wight.    He  con-  he  preached  with  great  vigor  and  power,  not- 
tinned  these  studies  till  September,  1798,  when  withstanding  his  advanced  age.     About  his 
h  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  afterward  80th  year  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  paral- 
bcgan  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  ysis,  that  affected  his  mental  powers,  which 
chnrch  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  where  thenceforth  only  gleamed  out  occasionally  with 
he  was  ordained,  in  September,  1799.    In  1810  some  indications  of  their  former  splendor.    Ho 
h*;  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  removed  about  this  time  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  First  Congregational  church,  m  Litchfield,  where  his  last  years  were  passed.  Dr.  Bcecher 
Cmn.,  and  was  installed  in  June  of  that  year,  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  published 
He  remained  at  Litchfield  until  March,  1826,  sermons  and  addresses,  most  of  them  occasional 
aixl  he  says,  in  his  autobiography,  ^^  it  was  the  and  miscellaneous,  though  some  are  deserving 
most  Uhorious  part  of  his  life."    His  eloquence  of  permanent  preservation  for  their  extraor- 
and  zeal  as  a  preacher,  and  the  fearlessness  and  dinary  ability  and  eloquence.    His  *^  Sermonsv 
resolution  with  which  he  attacked  the  preva-  on  Intemperance,"  already  mentioned,  still  have 
lent  vice  of  intemperance,  and  led  the  way  a  large  sale.    He  made  a  collection  of  some  of 
ic  the  organization  of  Bible,  Missionary,  and  those  he  deemed  most  valuable,  which  was  pub- 
£(Iuc<ational  Societies,  had  gained  him  already  lished  in  1852,  in  3  vojs.  12mo.    His  autobiog- 
a  high  reputation  throughout  New  England,  raphy,  and  a  selection  from  his  published  works, 
The  rapid  and  extensive  defection  of  th^  Con-  edited  by  his  son,  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  are  now 
gregational  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  (March,  1864)  passing  through  the  press  of 
under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Channing  and  others,  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers.  During  the  peri- 
had  excited  much  anxiety  throughout  New  od  of  his  active  ministry  from  1816  to  1851,  no 
Ingland,  and,  in  1826,  Mr.  Beecher  was  called  clergyman  of  any  denomination  in  the  United 
to  Boston  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Hanover  States  was  more  widely  known,  or  exerted  a 
street  church,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  more  powerful  influence  on  the  educated  mind 
clerical  brethren,  to  uphold  the  ancient  doc-  of  the  country.    He  was  the  father  of  18  chil- 
trines  of  Puritanism  against  the  onset  of  the  dren,  of  whom  ten  survived  him,  most  of  whom 
able  and  adroit  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  party,  have  attained  literary  or  theological  distinc- 
He  renuuned  there  six  years  and  a  half,  and  tion.  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry 
battled  against  his  opponents  with  an  elo-  Ward  Beecher,  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
qoence,  a  lo^cal  vigor,  and  an  overwhelming  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher,  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
power,  which  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  the  Beecher  Sto  we,  the  authoress  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
tiembers  of  his  own  denomination,  and  the  re-  Cabin,"  are  the  best  known  of  this  remarkable 
fepect  and  esteem  which  men  always  feel  Wr  an  family. 

ardent,  earnest,  and  honest  fighter.    It  was  BERRY,  Hieam  Geokoe,  a  mcyor-general 

daring  his  residence  here,  also,  that  his  *^Ser-  of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  service, 

moDs  on  Intemperance,"  mosf  of  which  had  born  in  Thomaston   (now  Rockland),  Maine, 

Wen  preached  in  Litchfield,  were  first  publish-  August   27th,    1824,  killed  at  the  battle  of 

^   No  more  pungent  and  effective  portrai-  Chancellorsville,  May  8d,  1863.    In  early  life 

tares  and  denunciations  of  a  national  vice  have  he  had   acquired  the  carpenter's  trade,  and 
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followed  the  business  for  a  few  years,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  tho  9th  of  March, 
subsequently  engaged,  saccessfully,  in  naviga-  1863.     He  was 'then  placed  in  couAmand  of 
tion.    He  represented  his  native  town  in  the  the  second  division  of  the  third  army  corps, 
State  Legislature  several  times,  and  was  mayor  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  command  of 
of  the  city  of  Rockland.   Having  a  taste  for  mill-  M^jor-Gen.  Sickles.     At  the  battle  of  Chan- 
tary  affairs  he  originated  and  commanded  for  oelloraville,  after  the  flight  of  the  elevenUi 
several  years  the  Rockland  Guard,  a  volunteer  army  corps,  who  were  pursued   wi^  great 
company  which  had  attained  a  very  high  repu-  fury  by  Gen.  Jackson ^s  corps,  Gen.  Hooker 
tation  for  its  perfection  of  drill  and  discipline,  selected  Berry^s  division,  which  had  been  for- 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  entered  merly  his  own  division,  and  was  one  of  tiie 
the  volunteer  service   as  colonel  of  the  4th  finest  in  the  army,  to  charge  upon  the  advan* 
regiment  of  Maine  volunteer  infantry.     The  cing  foe,  and  stem  the  overwhelming  ware 
regiment  left  Rockland  on  the  17th  of  June,  which  was  sweeping  his  army  to  destruction. 
1861,  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  20th,  and  His  order  was  cnaracteristic,  and  showed  bis 
went  into  camp  on  Meridian  Hill  on  the  2l6t.  thorough  appreciation  of  the  courage  and  mill- 
On  the  8th  of  July  it  crossed  into  Virginia,  tary  skill* of  Gen.  Berry.    It  was  as  follows: 
and  on  the  16th  marched  toward  Centreville,  *^Go  in,  General;  throw  your  men  into  the 
where  it  arrived  on  the  16th.    It  participated  breach ;  donH  fire  a  shot — they  can^t  see  jon- 
in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  acting  Gen.  How-  but  charge  home  with  the  bayonet."    Thej  did 
ard^s  brigade.     After  the  battle  it  returned  to  charge  homty  and  In  the  shock  of  battle  vbich 
Alexandria,  and  on  the  24th  to  Meridian  Hill,  followed,  the  foe  went  down  like  grass  before 
It  was  afterward  brigaded  in  Gen.  Sedgwick^s  the  mower^s  scythe.    For  three  hours  tliatdi- 
brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  vision,  almost  alone,  withstood  the  repeated 
when  the  army  moved  to  the  peninsula  formed  assaults  of  a  large  body  of  Confederate  troops 

Sart  of  Gen.  Bimey^s  brigade,  in  Gen.  0.  S.  flushed  with  tlieir  previous  victory,  and  at 

[amilton^s  division,  and  in  that  division  parti-  last  drove  them  back,  and  regained  a  por- 

cipated  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown.    On  the  4th  tion  of  their  lost  ground.    The  battle  vas  re- 

of  April,  1862,  Col.  Berry  was  made  a  brigadier-  newed  early  the  nest  morning,  and  again  Ber- 

general  of  volunteers,  his  commission  dating  ry  and  his  division  were  in  front,  and  re- 

from  March  17th,  1862,  and  was  placed  in  ceived  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy,    b- 

charge  of  the  third  brigade  of  the  third  division  tent  upon    driving    them  back,  Gen.  Berrj 

of  Heintzelman^s  third  army  corps.    By  this  headed  one  of  his  brigades  in  several  successful 

change  he  was  separated  from  his  regiment,  bayonet  charges,  and  in  one  of  these  was  in- 

In  command  of  this  brigade  he  participated  in  staiitly  killed  i>y  a  shot  from  the  enemy.    Geo. 

the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  where  the  coming  Berry  was  not  only  a  brave  and  skilful  com- 

of  his  brigade  brought  the  first  relief  to  the  mander,  but  a  most  estimable  man  in  private 

wearied  and  blood-stained  heroes  of  Gen.  Hook-  and  social  life,  and  his  death  caused  deep  scr- 

er^s  division ;  fought  under  Gen.  Kearny  at  Fair  row  among  a  wide  circle  of  warmly  attacLed 

Oaks,  and  won  the  special  commendation  of  that  friends. 

daring  and  gallant  officer  for  his  indomitable  BIG  BLACK  RIVER  rises  in  Choctaw  conn- 
bravery  ;  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  seven  ty,  Mississippi,  and  flowing  a  south- west  coarse 
days^  battles,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  it  empties  into  the  Mississippi  river  at  Grand 
was,  with  Hcintzelman's  corps,  highly  compli-  Gulf,  below  Vicksburg.  It  is  about  200  miles 
mcnted  for  his  valor  and  endurance  by  the  in  length  and  its  course  is  through  a  fertile  tonn- 
commanding  general.  On  the  15th  of  August  try,  which  before  the  war  abounded  in  cotton 
he  moved  with  his  brigade  to  Yorktown,  and  plantations. 

thenoe  to  Alexandria;  thence  to  Warren  ton  BILLAULT,  Auguste  Adolphe  Marie,  a 
Junction  and  Rappahannock,  and  on  the  29th  French  statesman,  born  atVannes,  in  the  depart* 
and  80th  of  Aug.  took  part  with  Kearny's  divi-  ment  of  Morbihan,  November  12th,  18C5,  died 
sion  in  the  battles  of  Centreville  and  Manassas,  at  Gresilieres,  near  Nantes,  October  13tb,  160S, 
or  the  second  Bull  Run.  On  the  1st  of  Septem-  After  studying  law  at  KcnncB,  he  joined  the 
ber  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  bar  of  Nantes  at  the  age  of  20,  and  prfiotist^ 
where  the  gallant  Kearny  lost  his  life.  Dur-  with  great  success.  He  was  elected  while  yet 
ing  the  campaign  in  Maryland  he  held  with  very  young  a  member  of  the  municipal  council 
his  brigade  important  fords  on  the  Potomac,  of  Nantes,  and  soon  after  a  member  of  the  gen- 
and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  At  eral  council  of  the  department  of  Loire  Inf^ri- 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13th,  1862,  eure.  While  holding  these  oflices  he  publis^hed 
Gen.  Berry  led  his  brigade  in  a  charge  upon  a  several  pamphlets  on  education  in  France,  mn- 
force  considerably  exceeding  his  own  in  num-  nicipal  organizations,  roads,  &c.  In  1837,  be* 
bers,  and  drove  them  back,  thus  relieving  his  fore  %e  had  attained  his  32d  year,  his  popular- 
division,  then  commanded  by  Gen.  Birney,  ity  was  so  great  that  he  was  chosen  a  member 
from  imminent  peril.  For  this  brave  act  he  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  three 
was  complimented  by  Gen.  Birney  in  his  re-  electoral  districts,  those  of  Nantes,  PaimloetiJ^ 
port.  In  January,  1863,  he  was  nominated  by  and  Ancenis,  when  he  selected  the  last,  which 
tlie  President  as  major-general  of  volunteers,  he  represented  till  1848.  In  the  Chamber  of 
withrankdatingfromNov.  29th,  1862,  and  was  Deputies  he  soon  attracted  attention  by  his 
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energy,  boldness,  and  readiness  in  debate,  and  npon  him  by  this  unpleasant  office  (for  he  had 
took  position  as  one  of  the  leaders  i)f  the  Con-  ohen  to  defend  measures  of  which  he  did  not 
stitntional  Opposition.  ^VhenM.  Thiers  formed  approve),  undermined  his  health.  At  the  next 
Ills  second  cabinet,  March  1st,  1840,  he  assigned  change  of  ministry  he  was  appointed  Minister 
toM.  Billault  the  position  of  Aj98istant  Secretary  of  State  in  place  of  Count  Walewski,  and  he 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  still  continued  to  be  the  official  advocate  of  the 
and  in  this  office  he  displayed  a  rare  aptitude  Government  in  the  Sen  ate  and  Corps  L^gidatif; 
for  bnsiness.  When  the  Thiers  ministry  was  this  seems  to  be  the  first  step  toward  a  return 
replaced  by  that  of  Guizot,  M.  Billault  resigned,  to  the  old  system  of  responsible  ministers.  The 
and  returned  to  his  old  seat  with  the  opposi-  result  of  the  elections  of  1863  greatly  affect- 
tion.  He  was  soon  after  admitted  a  member  ed  M.  Billault,  as,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
of  the  Paris  bar,  and,  in  his  place  in  the  Cham-  efforts  of  the  Government  to  prevent  it,  thirty- 
ber  of  Deputies,  became  one  of  the  most  persist-  tve  opposition  candidates  were  elected  to  the 
ent  and  formidable  opponents  of  the  Guizot  Chambers,  nearly  all  of  them  men  of  eminent 
admioistration,  distinguishing  himself  particu-  abilities.  This  untoward  result  aggravated  a 
larly  by  his  opposition  to  the  right  of  search,  disease  of  the  heart,  under  which  he  labored 
and  to  whift  was  called  the  ^^  Pritchard  indem-  for  some  years,  and  probably  caused  his  death, 
nity.-'  In  1846,  he  was  elected  for  the  third  lie  was  a  ready,  able,  and  eloquent  speaker,  of 
anondmement  of  Paris,  and  also  for  his  old  mild  and  unassuming  manners,  and  singularly 
constituency  of  Ancenis,  in  the  department  of  skilled  in  presenting  a  case,  however  bad,  in 
Morbihan.  He  declined  taking  any  active  part  fair  and  attractive  oolors.  In  private  life  he 
in  the  reform  banquets  which  preceded  the  rev-  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  strong  domestic 
olntion  of  1843,  though  expressing  his  sym-  affections,  and  his  kindness  and  affability  to  all, 
p3thy  with  their  views  and  purposes.  He  held,  and  especially  to  the  young,  and  to  those  who 
however,  the  professional  relation  of  legal  ad  vis-  were  struggling  to  obtain  an  honorable  position, 
er  to  the  Due  d^Aumale,  the  wealthiest  of  Louis  BLOCKADE.  {See  Pbize$.) 
Fbilippe^s  sons.  Immediately  after  the  revolu-  BOLTON,  a  village  in  Hinds  county,  Missis- 
tion,  he  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  As-  sippi,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Jackson,  on  the 
sembly  for  the  department  of  the  Loire  Infi&ri-  railroad  to  Yicksburg  and  twenty-seven  miles 
enre,  being  the  third  on  a  list  of  13,  and  re-  from  Yicksburg.  It  was  on*the  route  over  which 
ceiviog  88,858  votes.  In  this  body  he  took,  on  Gen.  Grant^s  army  moved. 
most  questions,  the  extreme  republican  view,  BOTFIELD,  BsmAH,  M.  P.,  born  at  North- 
supporting  Lonis  Blanc^s  doctrine  of  the  **  right  amptonshire,  Eng.,  in  1807,  died  at  his  residence 
of  labor."  He,  however,  voted  with  the  Mod-  in  Ludlow,  Aug.  7th,  1863.  He  was  educated  at 
erates,  for  the  banishment  of  the  Orleans  fam-  Harrow,  and  from  thence  went  to  Christ  Church, 
iiv,  and  against  the  bills  requiring  security  from  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1828. 
the  journals,  and  providing  for  two  Legislative  Ho  early  evinced  a  taste  for  botany,  and  pur- 
Chambers.  He  was  not  re&lected  for  the  Legis-  chased  many  valuable  publications  on  that 
lative  Assembly  in  1849,  but  had  become  an  branch  of  science,  but  in  after  years  devoted 
influantial  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  moreattention  to  bibliography,  which  eventual- 
President,  who  consulted  him  frequently  on  ly  became  the  favorite  study  of  his  life.  In 
unportant  questions.  Meantime,  he  devoted  1840  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
himself  assiduously  to  his  legal  practice,  which  Ludlow,  and  again  the  following  year.  At  the 
was  now  large,  and  bided  his  time.  It  came  ensuing  election,  in  1847,  he  contested  that 
80OQ.  Immediately  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  De-  borough  unsuccessfully,  but  in  1857  was  soli- 
cember  ^d,  1851,  he  was  returned  for  St.  Girons,  cited  by  his  former  constituents  to  represent 
in  the  Ariege,  and  was  named  President  of  the  them  once  more,  and  remained  member  for  Lnd- 
new  Corps  L^gislatif,  in  which  capacity  he  low  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  his  early 
greatly  contributed  to  the  reestablish ment  of  political  career  he  was  a  follower  and  personal 
the  empire.  In  July,  1854,  he  succeeded  M.  Per-  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  voted  for  free 
signy  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  in  Decern-  trade  when  that  measure  was  first  introduced 
bcr  of  the  same  year  was  made  a  senator,  into  Parliament.  He  was  remarkably  success* 
While  occupying  this  position,  the  attempted  ful  as  a  book-collector,  deeming  neither  time, 
assassination  of  the  emperor  by  Orsini  and  his  labor,  nor  money  in  that  service  as  ill  spent, 
associates  occurred  (January  14th,  1858),  and  M.  and  his  library  at  Norton  Hall  was  one  of  the 
Billault  drew  up,  and  succeeded  in  passing  the  finest  collections  in  England.  Its  specialty 
Uw  of  public  safety,  popularly  known  as  the  consisted  in  a  valuable  collection  of  Editions 
Lou  des  Suspects^  and  soon  cd^ter  resigned  to  Principes  of  classical  authors,  and  costly  folio 
give  place  to  Gen.  Espinasse,  who  was  con-  editions  of  illustrated  works,  many  of  them  in 
side  red  the  man  best  adapted  to  carry  out  its  the  French  language.  At  dilferent  periods  he 
provisions-  The  emperor  was,  however,  •n-  has  appeared  before  the  world  as  an  author, 
villing  to  lose  the  benefit  of  M.  Billault's  emi-  having  published  in  1849  *^  Notes  on  Cathedral 
nent  abilities,  and,  accordingly,  named  him  and  Libraries  in  England,"  and  in  1861  collected 
M.  Baroche  ministers  without  portfolio,  their  and  edited  the  "  Prefaces  to  the  first  Editions 
doty  being  to  defend,  in  the  Corps  L^gidatif,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  and  of  the 
the  acts  of  the  Grovernment.  The  labor  thrown  Sacred  Scriptures."  He  also  contributed  articles 
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to  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  the  "  Philo-  The  navy,  in  1863,  consisted  of  1(>  armed 
biblon  Miscellany,"  and  other  Reviews  and  sailing  vessels,  22  armed  steamers,  and  7  non- 
literary  societies.  armed  vessels. 

BRADISH,  LuTHEE,  an  American  states-  The  movements  of  shipping  in  the  yenr 
man  and  philanthropist,  born  in  Cummington,  1862-68  were  as  follows: 
Mass.,  Sept.  16th,  1783,  died  at  Newport,  R.  L, 
Aug.  30th,  1863.  He  was  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College,  Mass.,  in  1804,  and  soon  after 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  New  York, 
with  which  place  his  interests  were  thenceforth 
in  a  great  meaaure  identified.  After  having 
made  a  lengthened  tour  in  Europe,  ho  embark*  The  recent  discovery  of  three  extensive  coal 
ed  in  1820  on  board  the  United  States  ship  of  fields  is  of  great  importance  for  the  development 
war  Columbus  for  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  T^lth  the  ex- 
purpose  of  collecting  and  communicating  to  the  ception  of  rumors  as  to  the  finding  of  surface 
Government  information  respecting  the  com-  coal,  there  had  been  nothing  definite  known  of 
merco  of  the  Levant,  preliminary  to  the  estab-  the  existence  of  coal  in  that  country.  Reports, 
lishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  however,  of  the  presence  of  coal  reached  Mr. 
Porte.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  mission  he  N.  Plant,  the  State  geologist  in  Branl,  and  in 
travelled  over  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the  1862  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  the  districts 
East,  and  in  1826  returned  to  New  York.  About  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  He  there  discovered  a 
the  same  time  ho  removed  to  Franklin  county  large  coal  field,  which  had  been  named  the 
in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  State,  where  he  Candiota,  extending  over  about  150  square 
owned  a  large  landed  property,  was  a  member  miles.  The  second  w^as  on  the  Kio  Rato?,  ex- 
of  the  Assembly  1827-^30,  an  unsuccessful  can-  tending  over  about  50  square  miles ;  and  the 
didate  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party  for  Congress  third  was  in  the  province  of  San  Catharina, 
in  1830,  and  again  a  member  of  the  Assembly  extending  over  about  80  square  miles.  Tlio 
in  1835-'38,  serving  during  his  last  term  as  first  field  was  the  largest,  and  took  its  name 
speaker.  From  1829  to  1843  he  was  lieutenant-  from  the  river  Candiota^  which  flowed  alon;; 
governor  of  the  State,  and  in  1842  he  was  the  one  side  of  it,  and  to  which  the  field  presented 
unsuccessful  whig  candidate  for  governor,  a  noble  escarpment  about  seven  leagues  long. 
Sinbsequently  to  that  period  he  lived  in  retire-  The  river  had  \vashcd  through  the  strata,  aid 
ment,  except  during  the  administration  of  Pres-  laid  bare  the  coal  beds,  which  could  be  worked 
ident  Fillmose,  when  he  filled  the  oflScc  of  As-  in  the  valley  from  the  surface.  The  field  was 
sistant  U.  S.  Treasurer  for  New  York.  During  partly  in  Brazil,  and  partly  in  the  free  repnb- 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  he  passed  in  lie  of  Uruguay.  The  country  from  the  sea  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  he  woa  much  occupied  the  coal  bed  was  a  table  land  of  basalt,  by 
w^ith  educational,  charitable,  and  reformatory  which  the  coal  field  was  bounded  on  tlie  east 
projects,  and  at  his  death  was  president  of  the  side,  and  on  the  southwestern  side  it  wss 
New  York  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Amer-  bounded  by  the  syenitic  rocks,  which  rose  to  a 
ican  Bible  Society,  having  for  many  years  considerable  elevation.  The  mineral  could  k 
previous  been  vice-president  of  both  associa-  conveyed  in  a  day  or  so  from  the  coal  tield 
tions,  and  an  active  participator  in  all  their  along  the  Candiota  and  the  river  Jaguarao  to  San 
proceedings.  Pedro,  where  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  the 

BRAZIL.   (For  statistics,  see  Otolop^wa  for  ocean-going  steamers.    The  quality  of  the  coal 

1862.)    Emperor  Pedro  II.  de  Alcantara  John  was  considered  to  be  good,  and  as  it  yas  simi- 

Charles    Leopold    Salvador   Bibiana    Francis  lar  to  the  Australian  coal,  it  was  believed  to  be- 

Xavier  de  Paula  Leocadio  Michael  Gabriel  Ra-  long  to  the  oolitic  age.    It  was  highly  bitumi- 

phael  Gonzaga,  born  December  2d,  1825,  son  of  nous,  admirably  suited  for  steam,  but  perhaps 

the  Emperor  Pedro  I.  de  Alcantara,  ascended  not  so  good  as  some  English  coal  for  ordinary 

the  throne,  under  tutorship  in  virtue  of  the  purposes.    In  a  deposit  of  114  feet  66  feet  were 

abdication  of  his  father,  on  April  7th,  1831,  as-  coal,  the  thickest  stratum  being  25  feet  The  coal 

sumed  the  reins  of  government  on  July  23d,  strata  were  separated  by  thin  seams  of  clay  and 

1840;  crowned  July  18th,  1841 ;  married  Sept.  other  deposits  which  sometimes  totally  di<a;>- 

4th,  1843,  to  the  Empress  Therese  Christine  peared,  and  in  places  there  was  a  solid  bed 

Marie,  born  March  14th,  1822,  daughter  of  the  of  coal  65  feet  thick.    The  dfecoveiy  of  such 

late  King  Francis  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  a  mineral  was  of  immense  commercial  imi>or- 

The  Brazilian  army  consisted,  in  1859,  of  tance.    The  annual  exports  of  coal  to  Brazil 

13,364  infantry,  2,724  cavalry,  8,682  artillery,  from  England  alone  were  250,000  tons,  at  the 

and  several  smaller  bodies;  together,  22,546  rateof  49s.  per  ton,  and  these  newly-discovered 

men.    In  the  financial  bill  for  the  year  1863-  bedfe  could  be  worked  for  18s.  per  ton.    Mr.  N. 

'64,  presented  to  the  Chambers  in  May,  1862,  Plant  had  obtained  direct  from  the  emperor 

the  effective  force  of  land  troops  was  fixed  what  was  termed  a  "concession"  to  .work  these 

at  14,000  men,  and  in  extraordinary  cases  at  coal  beds,  and  he  looked  to  English  capitalists 

25,000  ;  that  of  marines  at  8,000,  eventually,  to  assist  him  in  turning  it  to  account. 

5,000.  In  the  Ankual  Ctlop^edia  of  1862,  the  cc- 
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coantofthe'difficnlt7bet\reen  Brazil  and  Eng-  28th,  the  Brazilian  minister  at  London  left 

Innd  was  continued  to  Jan.  6th,  1863.   Th^  peo-  that  city,  after  having  broken  off  diplomatic 

pie  of  Brazil  showed  with  regard  to  this  dis-  relations,  and  on  June  6th,  the  English  envoy 

pate  the  greatest  determination.    The  Munici-  was  recalled  froni  Rio. 

pal  Chamber  of  Rio  had  an  audience  with  the  On  June  18th,  the  King  of  Belgium,  to  whose 

emperor,  in  order  to  express  to  him  their  arbitration  the  two  Powers  had  agreed  to  sub- 

thanks  for  the  prompt  and  energetic  conduct  of  mit  one  of  the  two  points  of  litigation,  gave  his 

the  Government,  and  to  give  him  the  assurance  decision,  which  was  entirely  in  favor  of  Brazil. 

that  tiie  people  of  Rio  would  be  ready   to  He  declared  that  the  arrest  of  two  British  ofii- 

make  any  sacrifices  which  the  honor  of  the  cers  and  a  British  i^haplain  by  the  Brazilian 

coantry  might  demand.  .  The  emperor  replied  police  was  not  intended  to  be  an  insult  to  the 

that  the  Brazilians  might  depend  upon  him  in  honor  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  could  not  be 

the  hoar  of  danger.  so  regarded.    This  decision  only  expressed  the  ' 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  mercantile  opinion  of  all  Europe,  which,  from  the  begin- 

community  to  solicit  subscriptions  in  the  even-  ning  of  the  difficulty,  looked  upon  the  transac- 

taality  of  a  fbreign  war  met  on  the  1st  of  Jan-  tion  as  an  encroachment  of  England  upon  a 

aary,  at  the  house  of  the  Viscount  Ipanema,  weak  power.    Even  Portugal,  generally  the 

its  chairman.    Mr.  Ottoni,  the  leader  of  the  steadfast  friend  of  England,  was  no  exception, 

ultra-Liberal  party,  was  appointed  secretary,  and  the  whole  press  of  the  kingdom  denounced 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  a  letter  was  read  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  the  British  Gov- 

from  the  major  domo  of  the  emperor,  announo-  ernraent. 

log  that  the  emperor  had  subscribed  a  month-  Subsequently  the  King  of  Portugal  offered 
Ij  sam  of  24,000  francs  as  long  as  it  might  be  his  mediation,  in  order  that  the  diplomatic  re- 
deemed necessary,  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  lations  between  Brazil  and  Great  Britain' might 
of  defence ;  the  empress  a  sum  of  15,000  ,  be  renewed.  In  reply  to  this,  the  Brazilian 
francs,  and  moreover  8,000  francs  every  month,  '  Government  declared  that,  much  as  it  wished 
and  each  of  the  princesses  3,000  francs  a  month,  the  successful  issue  of  so  benevolent  a  proof  of 
The  emperor  repeatedly  visited  the  forts  situ-  friendship  and  interest,  it  could  not  take  ad- 
atd  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  a  great  agi-  vantage  of  that  noble  offer  so  long  as  there  did 
tation  continued  to  exist  in  all  classes  of  socie-  not  exist  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govem- 
tr.  Enlisting  offices  were  opened,  and  a  large  ment  any  explicit  acceptance  of  that  offer. 
namber  of  volunteers  enrolled  themselves.  AYhen  the  news  of  a  rupture  of  diplomatic 

It  may  be  stated,  to  the  honor  of  the  English  relations  between  the  Governments  reached 

press  and  people,  that  the    conduct  of  Mr.  Brazil,  it  produced  a  profound  impression.  The 

liiristie,  the  British  minister  at  Rio,  was  gen-  most  perfect  unanimity  prevailed  among  all 

crally  condemned.    They  declared  it  to  be,  political  parties  as  to  the  duty  of  Brazil  not  to 

wen  from  a  commercid  point  of  view,  entirely  submit  to  the  demands  of  England.    In  Per- 

cnpardonable   to   establish — ^for  a  pecuniary  nambuco  the  news  of  the  rupture  was  received 

claim,  amounting,  according  to  Mr.  Cliristie  just  previous  to  the  festival  of  St.  Anthony,  and 

himself,  to  only  £5,525,  and  which  the  British  a  printed  handbill  was  immediately  circulated 

Government  itself  reduced  to  £3,200 — a  virtual  in  the  streets,  demanding  that  the  English  flag 

blockade  of  Rio  for  nearly  a  month,  and  make  should  be  removed  from  the  flags  of  friendly 

reprisals  to  the  value  of  more  than  £6,000.  nations,  which  were  to  be  displayed  on  the  oc- 

From  the  correspondence  laid  before  the  Eng-  casion,  and  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 

lish  Parliament  it  appears,  that  Earl  Russell,  in  substituted  in  its  place.   The  request  was  com- 

imn^  instructions  to  Mr.  Christie,  expressly  plied  with. 

gave  him  authority  to  make  another  reference  In  May,  1868,  Mr.  "Webb,  the  American  min- 

to  the  British  Government  respecting  the  re-  ister  at  Rio,  called  the  attention  of  the  Brazil- 

fifioQse  that  might  be  made  his  ultimatum  be-  ian  minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

fore  resorting  to  reprisals,  and  that  Mr.  Ohris-  Affairs,  to  a  gross  breach  of  neutrality  perpe- 

tie,  concealing  that  authority  from  the  Brazilian  trated,  and  continued,  on  the   part  of  the 

Government,  preferred  the  abuse  to  the  use  of  representatives  of  his  Migesty^s  Government  in 

those  instructions.    It  also  appears  that  the  the  ports  of  Pernambuco  and  Bahia.  The  ports 

dbciusion  was  conducted,  on  his  part,  with  a  of  Brazil,  he  said,  are  made  harbors  of  refuge 

»ant  of  temper  and  discretion  which  rendered  and  places  of  resort  and  departure  for  three 

&  pacific  solution  impossible,  without  such  a  piratical  vessels — the  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 

sarrifice  of  principle  and  dignity,  on  the  part  Florida — avowedly  designed  to  prey  upon  the 

of  Brazil,  as  would  have  been  a  source  of  dan^  commerce  of  the  United  States.    He  asked  the 

|er  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  Imperial  Government  to  promptly  visit  upon 

On  February  26th,  the  Brazilian  envoy,  at  the  offending  governors  the  punishment  they 
Undon,  paid  the  indemnity  demanded  by  the  so  richly  merited.  He  urged  a  right  of  the 
i^nglish  Government  for  the  pretended  pillage  United  .States  to  demand  the  capture  of  the 
of  the  English  vessel  Prince  of  Wales ;  but,  at  Alabama  by  Brazil,  if  possible,  as  a  duty  due 
tbe  same  time,  protested  against  the  acts  of  alike  to  itself,  to  the  United  States,  to  human- 
England.  The  further  negotiations  between  ity,  and  to  civilization. 
the  two  Powers  led  to  no  result.    On  May  To  this  the  Marquis  d'Alvantis  positively  de- 
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dared  thattlie  Government  of  bis  Majesty  was  tation  between  tbeir  conntry  and  the  United 
firmly  resolved  to  maintain  and  to  cause  to  be  Stated;  they  were  now  in  a  m^oritT,  and  a 
respected,  the  neutrality  in  the  terras  in  which  proposition  had  already  been  made  hj  them 
it  was  declared  when  assum^ ;  and  that  it  was  looking  to  the  freedom  of  Brazilian  porta,  the 
not  disposed  to  allow  this  neutrality  to  be  vio-  opening  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  establiBhmect 
lated  in  any  way  by  those  interested  in  the  con-  of  direct  steamship  and  mail  'CommanicfltioD. 
test,  still  less  by  the  delegates  of  the  Govern-  The  interests  of  the  merchants  of  the  United 
ment  itself.  States,  and  particularly  of  New  York,  demand- 
Secretary  Seward  acknowledged  the  prompt,  ed  that  this  subject  should  receive  adequate  at- 
just,  and  friendly  proceedings  adopted  by  tne  tention. 

Brazilian  Government,  but  reserved  the  ques-  BRIDGEPORT,  is  a  station  on  the  NssliTille 
tion,  whether  indemnities  would  be  due  to  the  and  Chattanooga  railroad  near  the  State  line  of 
United  States  for  the  losses  and  injuries  in-  Tennessee.  At  this  point  the  railroad  crosses  the 
fiicted  upon  their  citizens.  Tennessee  river  by  a  bridge  which  was  partlj 
Of  the  commerce  between  Brazil  and  the  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Gen.  Bragg  on  its 
United  States  some  interesting  statements  were  retreat  from  the  State — it  was  occupied  by  the 
made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  formerly  Sec-  force  of  Gen.  Hooker  at  the  time  when  com* 
retary  of  Legation  at  Brazil,  in  an  address  to  munication  with  Chattanooga  was  interrupted. 
the  New  York  Board  of  Commerce.    He  said :  Several  boata  were  built  at  Bridgeport  to  be 
That  during  his  connection  with  the  Legation  used  as  transports  for  the  Federal  army, 
at  Brazil  he  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ex-  BRONSON*,    Hon.    Gbbekx   C,   a  dlstin* 
amining  the  Government  archives,  and  was  gnished  lawyar  and  politician,  died  at  Sara- 
forcibly  struck  with  the  large  balance  of  trade  toga,  aged  about  65  years.    Be  was  a  nattve  of 
against  the  United  States.-   We  had  spent  mil-  Oneida,  and  resided  the  greater  portion  of  his 
lions  of  dollars  in  opening  a  trade  with  Japan,  ^  life  at  Utica,  in  that  county,  where  be  enjojed 
while  we  had  neglected  the  far  richer  field*  an  extensive  practice  and  a  high  reputation. 
opened  to  us  at  our  own  doors.    The  trade  of  In  April,  1810,  he  was   chosen  surrogate  of 
Japan  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  only  Oneida  county ;  in  1822  was  a  member  of  A.^ 
about  $2,500,000  annually,  while  that  of  Brazil  sembly,  and  in  1829  was  elected  attorcej  gen- 
was  $183,000,000.    In  the  year  1861  we  sent  eral,  which  latter  office  he  held  up  to  January, 
gold  to  all  South  America,  except  Brazil,  $8,-  1886,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
000,000  worth,  and  to  Brazil  $6,000,000.    We  Puisne  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
bought  from  South  America  (Brazil  excepted)  ture.    He  was  next  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
$14,000,000,  and  from  Brazil  $18,000,000.  'Ihis  the  Supreme  Court  in  1845;   and,  two  rears 
was  an  exceptional  yeHr,  owing  to  the  war.   In  subsequently,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  cf 
1859  and  1860  we  bought  from  $21,000,000  to  Appeals,  then  just  organized.    After  leaving 
$22,000,000  of  Brazil,  and  sold  her  about  $6,-  the  bench  he  removed  to  New  York,  andprac- 
000,000.    Mr.  Fletcher  then  dwelt  at  length  tised  law ;   but,  having  become  invoked  in 
upon  the  richness  of  Brazil;  its  immense  re-  some  unfortunate  speculations,  he  lost  nearlj 
sources,  present  and  prospective ;  its  fortunate  the  whole  of  his  property.    In  1853  be  wss 
geographical  position ;    its  topographical  and  appointed  collector  of  the  port,  but  was  re- 
geological  characteristics;  the  salubrity  of  its  moved  in  1854.     In  December,  1859,  he  was 
climate,  and  its  general  adaptation  to  all  the  elected  corporation  counsel,  which  oflice  b« 
wants  ofmankind,  all  ofwhichtonspired  to  show  held  until  January,   1863.    As  a  lawyer,  le 
that  it  would  eventually  become  the  largest  ranked  among  the  first  in  'this  conntry.   Id 
producing  country  in  the  world,  with  perhaps  politics  he  was  a  staunch  democrat^  nud  vas 
the  exception  of  the  United  States.    He  also  the  leader  of  the  Hard  Shells.    Ho  was  the 
spoke  of  the  political  condition  of  Brazil,  the  candidate  for  governor  of  that  section  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  all  men  there  without  to-  democratic  party,  in  1855. 
gard  to  color,  and  the  measures  in  progress  tor  BRUINSFORD  on  BRUIN6BURG,  is  a  mtSi 
the  speedy  extinction  of  slavery.    After  exten-  village  in  Claiborne  county,  Mississippi.  It  is  on 
sive  travel  in  Brazil  he  was  prepared  to  say  a  point  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missisr 
that  two  thirds  of  its  territory  was  adapted  to  sippi  river,  and  is  the  spot  where  Gen.  Grant's 
the  raising  of  cotton ;  and  he  had  gathered  to-  army  landed  when  it  crossed  the  river  lelov 
bacco  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon  river,  Vicksburg. 

which  had  been  declared  by  good  judges  to  BUFORD,  John,  a  m^jor-general  of  volan- 

be  equal  to  the  best  quality  of  Havana.    In  teers  in  the  United  States  service,  born  in  Ken* 

concluding,  ho  referred  to  the  want  of  prop-  tucky  in  1825,  died  at  Washington,  Dec.  16. 

er  transportation  between  the  United  States  1863,  of  typhoid  fever  contracted  in  senic'd 

and  Brazil,  and  carefully  demonstrated  the  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.     His  early 

advantages  of  direct  steamship  comnmnica-  training  and  education  were  carefully  condoct- 

tion.      Passengers  now  must  go  in  English  ed,  and  his  mental  and  moral  development  ^ve 

steamers  by  way  of  England  to   that  port,  bright  promise  of  future  usefulness.    He  vas 

and  trade,  to  some  extent,  takes  the  same  cir-  appointed  from  Illinois,  to  tbe  Military  Aead- 

cuitous  route.    The  Liberals  in  Brazil  were  de-  emy  at  West  Point,  and  graduated  in  184S, 

sirous  of  establishiug  better  meails  of  transpor-  standing  well  in  his  class,  and  in  the  cstims- 
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tioD  of  «n  who  knew  him ;  was  appointed  bre-  John  Breckenridge,  of  the  town  of  Niagara, 

vet  second  lieutenant  of  Ist  Dragoons  and  0.  W.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  Immediately 

serred  on  the  Plains  nntil  the  war  broke  out,  after  conclnding  his  stndies,  and  practised  for 

vhea  be  promptly  and  heartily  offered  himself  some  years  in  Niagara,  St.  Catherine's,  and 

tothe  service  of  his  country.    His  rare  abilities  Hamilton,  with  considerable  success.    In  Sep- 

as  an  officer  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Gov-  tember,  1837,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Nia- 

ernment,  and  he  was  early  made  a  mtyor  in  the  gara  District,  and  in  the  spring  of  1838  went 

lospector-Generars  corps.    His  peculiar  duties  to  Toronto  and  entered  into  partnership  with 

did  not  give  him  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  Attorney  General  Hagerman.    When  the  seat 

the  leading  campaigns  until  1862,  when  he  was  of  Government  was  taken  to    Kingston  the 

made  a  brigadier-general,  simply  as  an  ao-  Connt  of  Chancery  folldwed,  and  Mr.  Burns 

knowledgment  of  his  military  merits.    In  the  became  resident  of  thBt  city,  but  removed  again 

earljpartof  1862,  he  fought  under  Gen.  Pope,  to  Toronto  on  the  Government  becoming  es- 

iQ  hi§  Virginia  campaign,  succeeding  General  tablished  in  Montreal.    Here  Mr.  Burns  became 

Stooeman  (who  afterward  became  his  com-  a  partner  of  Mr.  Philip  Yankoughnet,  the  pres- 

mander)  on  Gen.  McClellan's  staff,  during  the  ent  Chancellor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  Mr.  Oliver 

battle  of  Antietam.    When  the  present  cavalry  Mowat,  the  present  Postmaster-General,  but 

organization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  was  very  soon  appointed  to  the  important  office 

perfected,  of  which  Gen.  Stoneman  was  at  that  of  Judge  of  the  Home  District,  which  he  held 

time  the  chief,  Gen.  Buford  was  assigned  to  until  the  year  1848  or  1849,  when  he  resigned 

command  the  reserve  cavalry  brigade.    He  was  to  form  a  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Duggan. 

eabsequently  conspi^aous  in  almost  every  caval-  A  very  short  time  afterward,  however,  he  was 

rr  engagement,  and  at  Gettysburg  commenced  appointefd  by  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  govern- 

the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Seminary  Ridge  be-  ment  puisne  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen^s 

fore  the  arrival  of  Reynolds  on  the  1st  of  July,  Bench,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

and  on  the  second  of  July  rendered  important  A  few  years  ago,  he  was  appointed  Chancel- 

serrices  both  at  Wolfs  Hill  and  Round  Top.  lor  of  the  University  of  Upper  Canada.    His 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  death  he  was  as-  last  public  duty  was  performed  at  the  Hamilton 

signed  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Assizes,  about  two  months  before  his  death. 

army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  had  left  the  He  returned  home  suffering  from  an  attack 

army  of  the  Potomac  for  that  purpose.     He  of  dropsy,  accompanied  by  a  general  break-up 

was  a  splendid  cavalry  officer  and  one  of  the  of  the  constitution,  and  was  unable  afterward 

most  saccessful  in  the  service ;  watf  modest,  yet  to  leave  his  house.  At  noon  on  the  12th  Janua- 

brave ;  unostentatious,  but  prompt  and  peree-  ry,  1868,  his  sufferings,  which  had  been  severe, 

Tering;  ever  ready  to  go  where  duty  called  were  brought  to  a  close,  and  he  peacefully  ex- 

liim,  and  neyer  shrinking  from  action  however  pired,  surrounded  by  the  members  of  his  fanii- 

fraoght  with  peril.     His  last  sickness  was  but  ly.    Mr.  Burns  married  first,  on  the  10th  Feb. 

brieC  the  effect,  probably,  of*  protracted  toil  1885,  Anne  Flora  Taylor,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 

and  exposure.     On  the  day  of  his  death,  and  Thomas  Taylor.    By  this  marriage  he  had  four 

bat  a  little  while  before  his  departure,  his  com-  sons,  three  of  whom  survive  him.      His  wife 

miseion  of  m^jor-general  was  placed  in  his  having  died  in  September,  1850,  in  1856  he 

lumds.    He  receiv^  it  with  a  smile  of  gratifi-  married  Miss  Britannia  Warton,  of  Toronto,  who 

cation  that  the  Government  he  had  defended,  died  in  1808.    The  funeral  of  the  Judge  took 

appreciated  his  services,  and  gently  laying  it  place  from  his  residence,  Yorkville,  on  Thurs- 

a&ide,  soon  ceased  to  breathe.  day,  the  14th  of  January,  at  two  o^clock,  and 

BURNS,  Hon.  Robert  Easton,  waa  bom  was  largely  and  respectably  attended.     Al- 

8t  Niagara,  C.  W.,  on  the  26th  December,  1805.  though  Mr.  Justice  Burns  never  engaged  in 

His  father  was  the  Rev.  John  Bums,  a  Presby-  politics,  yet  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Chan- 

terian  minister,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  eery  Bar,  and  the  occupant  of  tliree  judicial 

in  1803,  and  became  principal  of  the  Niagara  situations  he  filled  a  prominent  position  in  Up- 

Grammar   School.     Educated  by  his  father,  per  Canada.    He  possessed  a  sound  judgment, 

foung  Burns  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  an  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  and  large 

tt  the  age  of  16,  in  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  experience. 


C 

C^IUM.    Profe^ors  S.  W.  Johnson  and  O.  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  in  its  oombi- 

^.  Allen,  of  the  Sheffield  Laboratory,  of  Yale  nation  with  chlorine,  the  mean  of  which  giving 

College,  still  separate  this  element  from  the  as-  183.086,  they  have  assumed  as  the  equivalent 

Stated  rubidium,  by  their  method  of  fractional  of  caesium  the  round  number  133.    They  con- 

^stallization  of  the  bitartrates  of  the  metals,  dude  that  the  chloride  of  csesium  is  not  only 

Tlieir  analysis  having  led  to  doubts  of  the  cor-  not  deliquescent,  but  hardly  'even  hygroscopic, 

i^ctne^  of  Bunsen^s  equivalent  of  csssium,  they  They  find  the  caesium  spectrum  to  be,  from  the 

Duide  with  great  care  four  determinations  of  number,  color,  and  definition  of  its  lines,  per- 
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pared  with  lost  year,  |4,688,899,  against  $8,- 
277,803,  will  attract  attention,  and  results  main- 
ly from  an  increase  of  foreign  trade. 

The  official  returns  of  the  internal  dnties  for 
the  San  Francisco  district  gave  $969,447,  of 
which  $851,943  was  for  incomes.  The  tax  on 
manufactures  indicates  that  the  production  has 
doubled  in  the  year.  The  disbursements  of  the 
Government  were  as  follows: 

FOR  THB  AKMT. 

Qaarterroaster's  Department $5J844,526 

Paymaster's  Department 1,700,000 

ComiDissary  Department 609,494 

Total  army t $7,654,020 

FOR  TUS  XAVT. 

Coast  squadron,  estimated 1,000,000 

FOR  THE  BETE5VB  BKRTIOR. 

Castom-honse,  Ifght-bouae,  and  marlno  hospitaL  I     fu^x  aaa 

estimated f     820,000 

Cost  of  collecting  Internal  revenae,  estimated 240,000 

FOR  POSTAL  SXSTIOKS. 

Transportation  of  mails  on  this  coast  not ) 

Includin^r  overland  route  to  Atlantic  >  $210,000 
States).  o>timated 1 

Compensation  expenses  uf  officers,  estrd.      65,000 


MIBCEI.LAVE0U8. 

Mint  Department,  irroas,  estimatad $801,611 

Judicial  Departme  n  t.  estimated 25,000 

Land  offices,  estimated 10,000 


$275,000 


1866,511 


Total  disbarsements $9,8S5,581 

The  duties  are  all  collected  in  gold,  amount- 
ing to  $4,688,399,  and  which  is  sent  to  the  At- 


lantic States  for  use,  while  all  the  paynentB 
of  the  Government  are  in  notes,    those  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  officials,  contractors, 
&c.,  ard   paid  out  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$10,000,000 ;  but  they  will  not  circulate,  the 
receivers  sell  them  to  the  brokers,  who  re-sell 
to  taxpayers,  and  for  shipment  to  the  Atlan- 
tic States.    The  price  at  which  they  sell  under* 
goes  fluctuations.     In  January  it  was  68  and 
72  cents  per  dollar ;  in  March  the  rate  had  falkn 
to  50  cents ;  in  July  it  had  risen  to  80  cents,  and 
subsequently  declined  to  70  and  68  cents.   Ihe 
California  merchants  profited  largely  from  the 
paper  currency  at  the  expense  of  their  Eastern 
creditors.    This  was  emphatically  the  case  in 
1862,  when  paper  receded  from  par  to  about  SO 
per  cent,  discount   Parties  who  were  iu  debt  at 
that  time  to  Eastern  creditors,  or  who  purchased 
merchandise  on  credit  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  were  enabled  to  meet  their  obligations 
fully  and  satisfactorily  with  remittances  th^ 
cost  much  less  in  gold    currency  than  the 
amount  of  their  indebtedness  or  their  invoices. 
The  debtor  classes  and  credit  buyers  were  ben- 
eUted  largely.    Meantime  the  value  of  most 
articles  of  merchandise  at  the  East,  according  to 
the  gold  standard,  underwent  but  little  change. 
Tlie  treasure  exports  of  Cdifornia  in  the  l&.«t 
year  were  as  follows,  also  the  value  and  de^ 
tination  of  treasure  shipments  from  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  past  ten  years — 1854  to  1863: 


Yeirfc 

To  Eutcrn  porta. 

To  EogUad. 

To  China. 

To  Panamm.      jTo  other  eoantrie*. 

T»t«L 

1854..^ 

18W 

$46,588,166 
88,780.564 
89,895,294 
85,531,778 
85,891,286 
40.146,487 
85,710,296 
82.628,011 
26.194.085 
10,889,8d0 

$841,659,147 

$8,781,080 
5,182.156 
8,666.289 
9847,743 
9.265,789 
8,910,980 
2,672,986 
4,<'61,779 
12,950.140 
28,467,2i>6 

$'^*^,806.054 

$965,887 
869,675 
1,808.853 
2,998,264 
1,916.007 
8.100,786 
8,374.680 
8,541.279 
2,660,754 
4,206,870 

$24,957,524 

$204,592 
281,207 
258.263 
410.9*29 
299,265 
279.949 
800.819 
849.769 
484,508 

2.508,296 

$5,267,602 

$560,908 
128.129 
678.782 
692.978 
175,779 
202.890 
258,185 
95.920 
822,824 
505,667 

$3  516,011 

45.1^1  TSl 

1856 

5«  (6:.t^ 

1857 

i>^  97d.f'9l 

1858 

47  940.442 

1859 

1860 

42.m$l9 

1861 

4a6*6.7'<J 

1862 

42  Ml  TCI 

1863 

46,071,SO 
$46S,:i'fi,S85 

Including  the  exports  of  treasure,  the  entire 
exports  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  during 
the  past  three  years,  may  be  classified  as  follows : 


ISfil. 

i&ea. 

I86& 

Pnxliwtg  of  the  mine. . 
Products  of  asrricnltVo 
Products  of  the  henI . . 
Products  of  the  forest 
Prodactft  of  the  sea. . .. 
Products  of  inanuf;tct. 
Prodactd  of  the  viae. . 

$42,108,198 
8,265,471 

1,041,217 

69.081 

21,S-2S 

962.876 

8,000 

$47,472,217 

$44,105,662 

1,645,350 

2,027,082 

149,560 

21.808 

798,191 

25,836 

$47,982,898 

2.0ia975 

2,182,155 

134,086 

11.283 

873,854 

81,456 

ToUl 

$48,77;l,540 

$58,280,209 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  treasure  at 
San  Francisco  from  the  interior,  and  coastwise 
through  regular  channels,  the  records  of  which 
are  accessible ;  also  importation  from  foreign 
countries  during  the  past  three  years : 


19C1. 

1M8. 

vm. 

Receipts  from  Interior 
Receipts  from  n'th  c*»t 
Imports,  foref gD 

TotAl 

$41,689,077 

1.702,688 

$48,891,760 
40,676,758 

$2,715,002 

f42A^.7»9 
4,931,579 
1,904,084 

$49,875,462 
42,561,761 

$6,812,701 

$45,827,826 
4,970,028 
2.156,612 

$52,458,961 
46,071,920 

$6,382,041 

£xpurtS '. 

Cnrreney  movement 

Included  iu  the  last  yearns  receipts  from  the 
north  coast  is  the  sum  of  $1,411,887  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  The  total  receipts  from  that 
quarter  for  the  year  just  closed,  are  estimated 
at  not  less  than  $7,000,000. 

From  the  silver  districts  (included  in  the 
northern  mines),  the  total  receipts  for  the  past 
year  were  $12,433,915,  against  about  $6,0i)0,- 
000  in  1862.    They  were  divided  as  follows: 

Total  dthbursomonts |9,«s.\Wt 

From  Wnshoo |11.RI6.S15 

From  Esmeralda 5S7,'-HtO 

$I2,4SS,9!5 

The  receipts  from  the  south  coast  in  1S68 
amount  to  $110,322  through  regular  channels, 
and  probably  as  much  more  by  private  hands. 
From  all  the  new  raining  localities  the  propor- 
tion of  private  receipts  is  much  greater  than 
from  the  older  ones.  Over  all  the  establislied 
routes  through  the  interior  of  this  State,  and 
from  Nevada  Territory,  very  little  treasure 
comes  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  (See  Akmt, 
United  States,  and  Sakitaby  Comhissiox.) 
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CENTRAL     AMERICA,    Rbpubucs    of.  These  representatives  were  to  be  elected  ac- 

There  are  at  present  in  Central  America  five  cording  to  the  law  which  exists  in  each  State 

independent  republics,  namely :  1.  Guatemala,  relative  to  the  election  of  members  to  the 

with  an  area  of  1,918  geographical   square  legislature.    It  was  proposed  to  elect  them  for 

miles,  and  abont  &50,000  inhabitants.    Gen.  two  years,  with  power  to  continne  them  in  office 

Cftrrera  is  president  for  life.    He  was  elected  indefinitely.     Their  duties  were  thus  defined : 

October  19Ui,  1861.    The  receipts  of  the  Gov-  In  all  questions  arising  between  the  Central 

emment  in  1859  amounted  to  $1,2^3.594,  the  American  Governments,  threatening  to  disturb 

expenditures  to  $1,272,280.    The  regular  army  the  peace,  their  decision  is  to  be  definite  and 

consisted  of  3,200  men ;  the  militia  of  12,000.  without  appeal ;  in  case  of  foreign  invasion  they 

Thevaloeof  theimportationswas(inl860),  $1,-  are  to  adopt  the  measure!^  for  the  general  pro- 

434,671 ;  that  of  exportations,  $1,916,325.  2.  San  taction,  decide  on  the  contingent  to  be  ^rnished 

Salvador.    According  to  a  decree  of  1809,  the  by  each  State,  and  appoint  the  commander-in- 

president  of  this  republic  is  to  be  chosen  every  chief.    By  them  all  treaties  made  with  foreign 

six  years,  and  the   legislative  chambers  con-  Powers  were  to  be  either  rejected,  accepted,  or 

$ist'of  24  deputies  ancl  12  senators,  who  meet  modified,  and  all  questions  of  colonization,  tran- 

biennially.  The  area  of  the  republic  is  845  geo-  sit,  navigation,  or  grants  of  territory,  must  be 

graphicsJ  square  miles;  the  number  of  inhabit-  submitted  to  them  and  approved. 

ants  600,000.  '   The   receipts  were  in   1861,  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  constituting  the 

1559,623 ;  the  expenditure^  $60^,847.    There  principal  duties  of  this  body,*a  power  was  given 

were  in  circulation  in  1862,  treasury  bonds  to  to  decide  in  international  questions  between  the 

the  amount  of  $175,21^.    Besides  the  republic  States,  and  to  propose  the  best  plan  for  a  uni- 

ha<t  a  consolidated  foreign  debt,  amounting  to  form  system  of  duties,  weights,  measures,  &c., 

$36l'>,0^0.    The  army  consisted  of  1,000  regular  After  a  number  of  minor  clauses,  the  last  ar- 

troops  and  5,000  militia.     The  importations  tide  of  Sr.  Iglesias^s  project  appoints  the  first 

amounted,  in  1861,  to  $1,819,727 ;  the  exporta-  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  to 

tions  to  $2,310,778.    3.  Honduras.  The  dura-  consider  on  a  permanent  location,  but  the  clause 

tioQ  of  the  office  of  the  president  is  four  years,  expressly  declares  that  none  of  the  capitals  of 

The  representative  chamber  consists  of  11  mem-  the  five  States  shall  be  selected. 

lers,  the  senate  of  7,  th^  council  of  state  of  Many  of  the  statesmen  of  Central  America 

the  ministers  and  7  other  members.    The  area  sympathized  with  the  plan  of  Sr.  Iglesias,  but 

i^  about  2,215  geographical  square  miles,  and  it  was  not  adopted. 

the  population  850,000.    The  annual  receipts  On  January  2dd,  1863,  the  president  of  Guate- 

<>f  the  Government  amount  to  about  $250,000.  mala,  Gen.  Carrera,  declared  war  against  the 

The   importations    are   about  $750,000 ;    the  republic  of  San  Salvador.   Four  months  before, 

«xportation«,  $825,005.    4.  Nicaragua.  Accord-  the  president  of  San  Salvador,  Gen.  Barrios,  had 

in^  to  the  constitution  of  August  19th,  1858,  proposed  to  Qen.  Carrera  to  place  himself  at 

the  president  is  elected  for  four  years.    It  has  a  the  head  of  a  Central  American  league,  and 

representative  chamber  and  a  senate.    The  area  march  to  the- aid  of  Mexico  against  France. 

i^  2,736  geographical  square  miles,  and  400,000  The  answer  of  Gen.  Carrera  was  a  declaration 

inhabitants.    The  receipts  of  the  Government,  of  war  against  Salvador.    He  left  his  capital, 

in  1861,  amounted  to  $385,044 ;  the  expendi-  Guatemala,  on    February  4th,  with  an  army 

tares  to  $378,955;  the  public  debt  to  $4,000,-  of  2,700,  who  were  to  be  Joined  on  the  frontier 

0)0.    5.  Costa  Rica.    The  president  and  vice-  by  2,800  men.    On  February  18th,  he  entered 

pre-iident  of  the  republic  are  elected  for  a  term  the  territory  of  Salvador,  and  occupied  the 

of  three  years.  The  senate  has  25,  and  the  cham-  town  of  Santana.    On  February  24th,  he  at- 

ber  of  representatives  29  members.    The  area  tempted  to  storm  with  his  entire  army  the 

is  1.011  geographical    square  miles,  and  the  position  of  the  Salvadorians  at  Ocotepec,  out 

I>'>P'iIation  126,750.    The  annual  revenue  of  the  was  totally  routed,  and  forced  to  retreat  into 

GoTeruraent  is  about  1,000,000  piasters.     I'he  the  territory  of   Guatemala.    Soon  after  he 

ID Uitia  numbers  about  5,000  men,  200  of  whom  again  invaded  the  territory  of  Salvador,  but 

lire  periodically  called  into  active  service.  had  scarcely  crossed  th«  frontier  befDre  a  revo- 

Propositions  for  reuniting  the  republics  of  lution  broke  out  against  his  rule  in  Guate- 
Ct:ntral  America  have  frequently  been  made.  mala.  He  at  once  returned,  after  having 
The  latest  of  these  is  the  one  made  by  Senor  burned  the  town  of  Matapan,  and  succeeded 
Iglesias,  the  minister  of  forei;i:n  affiiirs  of  Costa  in  crushing  the  insurrection,  lie  then  re- 
Kica.  Under  date  of  November  25th,  1862,  he  sumed  the  invasion  of  San  Salvador,  in  which 
i^^ued  a  project  for  a  Central  American  union,  he  was  assisted  by  the  troops  of  Nicaragua. 
By  this  document  it  was  proposed  that  Gnate-  Gen.  Barrios,  who  was  supported  by  Honduras, 
rn^la,  Salvador,  Hondnras,  Nicaragua,  and  Custa  encouraged  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua  by  Gen. 
Kii^a  should  mutually  guarantee  their  territorial  Jerez,  an  exile  leader  of  the  liberal  party  of 
integrity,  their  independence  and  institutions.  Nicaragua.  This  insurrection  was,  however, 
To  effect  this  purpose  two  representatives  were  soon  suppressed,  Gen.  Jerez  having  been  totally 
to  be  elected  by  each  State,  and  remain  in  per-  defeated  at  Leon.  During  this  insurrection  tlio 
manent  session,  under  the  name  of  the  Ceutral  steamers  of  the  Central  American  Transit  Corn- 
American  Diet.  pany  were  seized,  on  April  7th,  by  an  Amer- 
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ican,  named  James  Thomas,  and  handed  oyer  hare  the  honor  of  having  waited  for  the  de- 

to  a  general  of  the  revolutionary  party.  As  the  velopment  of  a  wholly  new  scientific  means 

company  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  and  apparatus,  the  spectroscope.   (SmC^situ, 

revolutionary  troubles,  both  parties  declared  Indium,  MAONE8irx,RuBiDir]i,8iDSBinf,  Thai- 

themselves  satisfied  with  such  a  course,  and  the  urn,  and  Wabium.) 

steamers  were  restored  to  the  company.  II.  Allotbopic  States.  6>jy^^.— The  reader 

The  war  in  San  Salvador  finally  took  a  turn  is  referred  to  this  head,  in  the  article  CHons- 

nnfavorable  to  Gen.  Barrios.     By  the  begin-  tbt  in  the  preceding  volume.    By  the  method 

ning  of  September  he  was  completely  sur-  there  briefly  stated,  that  with  hypennanganate 

rounded  in  his  capital,  and  its  seaport  cut  off  of  potash,  snlphnrio  acid,  and  peroxide  of 

by  the  invading  array.    In  November  he  es-  banum,  Schdnbein  states  that  ozone  proptr 

caped,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  ( — 0)  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  jk  !r 

mmister  and  the  English  consul.    Gen.  Carrera,  sessing  all  the  energetic  oxidizing  propertks 

having  now  conquered  the  whole  republic,  of  that  obtained  during  the  alow  oxidation  of 

appointed  Gen.  Daefias  acting  president,  and  phosphoms  or  by  electrolysis, 

on  November  16th,  with  his  army,  retired  to  Bdttger  claims  priority  in  the  discoveiy  of 

Guatemala.  the  method  just  referred  to.    He  recommeods 

CHATTANOOGA  was  a  flourishing  village  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  dry  hypermonganate 
in  Hamilton  county,  Tennessee,  situated  on  the  of  potash  with  three  of  sulphuric  acid ;  acd 
Tennessee  river,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  finding  that  this  mixtnre  at  ordinary  temper- 
below  Knoxville,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  atnres  slowly  evolves  oxygen,  he  declares  the 
miles  Boutlicast  of  Nashville.  It  is  the  termi-  peroxide  of  barium  unnecessary.  He  find::  the 
BUS  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  mixtnre  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidizing 
and  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad,  agents  yet  known.  Ether,  alcohol,  and  the 
which  connects  it  with  the  chief  towns  of  ethereal  oils,  brought  into  contact  with  a  mere 
Georgia.  The  Tennessee  river  is  navigable  by  trace  of  it,  burst  into  fiame,  and  flowers  of  gnl- 
steam  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  by  phur  are  converted  with  some  degree  of  ei- 
small  boats  at  iSl  times.  This  has  made  Chat-  plosion  into  sulphuric  acid, 
tanooga  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  SchOnbein  (Jovmal  fur  prakt  Chemie,  ^, 
the  State.  The  surplus  pro<lnctions  of  East  p.  80)  endeavors  further  to  establieh  the  exift- 
Tennessce,  and  mostly  of  Middle  Tennessee,  ence  of  three  distinct  states  of  oxyjren— the 
are  shipped  from  this  point.  It  was  oocu-  neutral,  the  negatirey  and  the  potitire:  or, 
pied  by  Gicn.  Rosccrans  in  September,  and  common  oxygen,  ozone,  and  antozone.  Amor;i 
subsequently  held  by  the  Federal  army.  Its  the  facts  adduced  are  such  as  the  followicg: 
location  rendered  it  a  very  important  military  The  — O  rapidly  turns  brovm  strips  of  papv: 
position.  soaked  in  sulphate  of  manganese,  in  con«e- 

CHEMISTRY.  The  record  of  the  present  quence  of  forming  peroxide  of  manganeM, 
volume  under  this  head  is  designed  to  pre-  Mn  Of ;  while  +0  not  only  has  no  such 
sent,  in  brief  form,  some  of  the  more  import-  efiect,  but  even  bleaches  paper  previoofely  ren- 
ant  discoveries  and  theoretic  views,  in  con-  dered  brown  with  the  peroxide.  Hyperraan- 
nection  with  chemical  science,  which  have  ganic  acid  is  rapidly  decolorized  by  +0,  with 
been  published  or  have  especially  attracted  lormation  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  whicL, 
attention  during  the  year  1863.  It  is  not  hy  -O,  may  then  further  be  converted  itio 
intended  to  devote  as  much  space  as  in  the  Mn  O9.  In  place  of  sulphate  of  manganese, 
precediDg  volume  to  applications  of  chemis-  basic  acetate  of  lead  may  be  used :  tbia  iritu 
try ;  nor  will  the  great  body  of  the  discover-  —O  gives  Pb  Oa,  in  its  turn  reduced  by  +0  to 
ies  .which  continue  to  be  made  in  the  way  PbO  and  neutral  oxygen.  8chOnbein\o  ex- 
of  new  derivatives  from  substances  of  an  or-  planation  of  facts  of  this  sort  proceeds  upon 
ganic  nature,  and  most  of  which  are  as  yet  the  assumption  that  in  the  peroxide  of  lead, 
interesting  only  to  the  chemist,  be  embraced  hypermanganate  of  potash,  and  chromic  acid, 
in  this  account.  For  certain  topics  more  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  combined  oxygen 
or  less  directly  related  to  chemistry,  the  exists  in  the  form  of  -0 ;  in  the  peroxides  of 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Illu-  barium  and  hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  do- 
mination, &c.  He  believes  that  union  of  equal  weights  of  +0 

I.  Elements. — A  writer  in  a  recent  number  and  -O  gives  ordinary  oxygen.     He  lays  it 

of  a  scientific  journal,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  down  as  a  principle,  that  for  the  oxidation  c^f 

new  metals  below  named,  humorously  remarks  the  same  bodies  the  same  kind  of  oxygen  i^ 

that  the  metals  would  appear  to  be  envious  of  always  necessary. 

the  asteroids,  and  to  be  doing  their  best  to  keep  The  fact  of  production  of  both  nitrons  acid 

pace  with  them  in  revealing  themselves  to  mod-  and  ammonia  in  air,  in  presence  of  water  and 

ern  science.'  To  this  remark,  which  must  be  nascent  oxygen,  was  annonnced  by  Prof,  T.  S. 

understood  as  in  a  certain  degree  retrospective,  Hunt  in  1861 ;  and  this  fact  has  become  the 

it  may  be  added,  however,  that  while  the  as-  occasion  of  the  objections  frequently  urged 

teroids  are  succumbing  to  the  increased  power  against  the  employment  of  paper  saturated 

secured  in  a  long-used  instrument,  the  tele-  with  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium  (ozon* 

scope,  most  of  the  newly-discovered  metals  ometric  paper,  so-called)  for  determining  the 
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presence  of  ozone  in  the  air.    The  colorfttion  explains  certain  instances  urged  by  Sch()nbein, 

of  this  ozonometric  paper,  which  is  still,  as  a  as  apparently  to  show  that,  in  relation  to  them, 

rerjr  general  rule,  regarded  as  indicating  the  the  assumption  of  the  polarity  of  oxygen  is  un- 

presence  of  ozone,  may,  it  appears  from  the  necessary. 

principle  jast  stated,  show  in  fact  only  the  [These  views,  it  may  be  remarked,  tend  to 
presence  of  the  nitrite  of  ammonia  which  unsettle  only  the  question  as  to  the  precise  na- 
arises  during  evaporation  of  water,  and  in  in-  ture  of  the  agency  concerned  in  constituting  a 
creased  quantity  (it  is  said)  when  the  water  certain  physical  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
contains  calcareous  substances.  {See  also  Xi-  and  in  producing  certain  specific  results  of  a 
tnfieation^  farther  on.)  chemical  or  of  a  physiological  character.  The 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Heldt,  in  a  pamphlet  upon  the  new  views  cannot  assume  to  deny  that  peculi- 
^' Fundamental  Properties  of  Oxygen  and  Hy-  arity  of  atmospheric  condition,  or  those  special 
drogen,"  controverts  the  views  of  Schdnbein  manifestations  of  chemical  and  of  physiological 
in  reference  to  the  allotropic  modification  of  activity,  which  have  come  latterly  to  be  as- 
oxygen.  Among  his  conclusions  are  the  fol-  cribed  to  ozone.  If  no  such  thing  as  ozone  ex- 
lowing  :  ists,  still  the  so-called  ^^  ozonized  atmosphere,*' 

1.  There  are  no  such  modifications  of  oxygen  and  "  ozone  action  "  in  chemical  aflSnity  and 
as- ozone  and  nntozone.  Phosphorus,  with  wa-  upon  living  bodies,  are  facts;  and  as  such  they 
ter  and  oxygen,  yields  the  ordinary — and  also,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.] 

a  gaseou»— peroxide  of  hydrogen;  and  the  Sulphur {N^noModiJication of. )^'M.,'DietzeiL-' 
latter,  which  has  powerfnlly  oxidizing  proper-  baoher  (Comptee  BenduSy  J  an,  6  th,  1863)  ob- 
ties,  is  nuxed  in  variable  proportions  with  air  serves  that  by  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
or  oxygen.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  in  this  iodine,  the  properties  of  sulphur  may  be  modi- 
compound  can  be  proved  by  the  deliquescence  fied  to  a  remarkable  extent.  A  mixture  of  400 
of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  beyond  the  heat-  parts  of  sulphur  and  1  of  iodine  being  heated 
ed  part  of  a  tube  through  which  the  gas  is  to  about  180°  0.,  upon  cooling,  a  sulphur  is  ob- 
paased.  The  so-called  antozone,  from  peroxide  tained  which  remains  a  long  time  elastic,  and 
of  barium,  gives  the  same  result.  which,  poured  on  a  glass  or  porcelain  plate, 

2.  Pure  uncombined  oxygen  never  possesses  forms  flexible  sheets.  The  like  change  is  pro- 
the  properties  of  the  gas  spoken  of.  duced  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  even  by  a 

3.  Various  liquid  or  gaseous  organic  com-  less  amount  of  sulphur.    The  sulphur  thus  pre- 
pounds,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.,  when  satur-  pared  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
ated  with  oxygen,  become — like  the  inorganic  The  action  of  1  per  cent,  of  bromine  at  200" 
superoxides — ^powerfully  oxidizing  bodies.  0.  is  similar ;  but  the  sulphur,  instead  of  being 

4.  Oxyi^en  never  passes,  previous  to  oxida^  then  black  and  having  a  metallic  lustre,  has  the 
tion  of  bodies,  into  a  new  or  active  state.  The  color  of  yellow  wax ;  and  this  variety  is  much 
author  proved  that  the  air  [He]  employed  to  softer  than  that  before  described.  Of  it  75  to 
oxidize  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  had  un-  80  per  cent,  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
dergone  no  change  whatever.  bon.    Chlorine  being  passed  through  sulphur  at 

5.  The  only  method  of  communicatuag  to  240°  C,  changes  it  into  a  sort  of  soft  sulphur, 
2>erfectly  dry  oxygen  a  higher  activity,  is  by  which  can  readily  be  drawn  out,  and  the  parts 
electrization.  And  oxygen  is  never,  otherwise,  again  stuck  together.  Of  this,  rather  more  than 
capable  of  setting  free  iodine  from  iodide  of  of  the  last  is  s^uble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
potassium.  After  this  modification  of  sulphur  has  been 

6.  Atmospheric  air  almost  always  gives  a  worked  up  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  suddenly 
more  or  less  distinct  reaction  with  iodide  of  hardens ;  and  it  then  becomes  quite  insoluble 
potassium  paper.    This  is  to  be  explained  by  in  the  bisulphide. 

the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  is  a  reservoir  for  III.  Inoboanio  Compouttds.    Supposed  Kew 

all  the  gasecus  substances  formed  at  the  earth^s  Series  of  Metallic  Oxides, — M.  H.  Huso  is  led  to 

surface.    In  the  reaction  there  are  always  two  believe  that  he  has  detected  the  existence  of  a 

opposing  agencies — one  setting  the  iodine  free,  new  class  of  metallic  oxides,  at  least  one  of 

another  combining  with  the  i<>dine  or  bleaching  which  he  appears  also  to  have  succeeded  in 

the  blue  paper.    In  the  former  class  stands  ni-  forming.    Reasoning  both  from  the  law  of  the 

tronsacid;  in  the  latter,  various  hydrogen  com-  relation  of  the  specific  heats  of  elements  to 

pounds,  as  HS,  PHt,  &c.  their  atomic  weights,  and  also  from  that  of 

T.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  (of  Tli^nard)  is  not,  isomorphism,  it  is  inferred  that  the  atomic 

a5  ScIiOnbein  assumes,  oxidized  water,  that  is,  weight  of  silver  should  be  reduced  to  one-half 

HO  +  (+0);  but  is  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  and  that  usually  admitted.    Bose  finds  the  sulphide 

of  which  all  the  oxygen  may  be  transferred,  of  copper  (Oua  S)  isomorphous  with  thatof  sil- 

AVhen  the  peroxide  is  brought  in  contact  with  ver  (Aga  S).    But  now,  if  in  what  has  been 

another  substance  which  has  an  attraction  for  called  protoxide  of  silver  there  are  2  atoms  of 

oxTgen  or  hydrogen,  the  whole  quantity  is  re-  Ag  to  1  of  O,  then  the  suboxide  of  the  same 

solved  livith  oxygen  or  with  hydrogen,  either  metal  must  have  the  composition  AgiO.    This 

of  which  may  combine  with  the  body  in  ques-  last  consequence  would  necessarily  be  doubted, 

tion ;  thnt  is,  the  peroxide  may  act  as  a  reducing  until  analogous  compounds  are  shown  to  exist. 

eras  an  oxidizing  agent.  'Finally,  the  author  so  Rose  has  accordingly  experimented  with  very 
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great  care,  with  a  view  to  find  whether  other  Bunsen  of  blue  alkaline  subchlorides  by  ele& 

such  oxides  can  be  formed.    He  has  succeeded  trolysis,  and  states  that  these  componDds  cau 

in  the  case  of  copper,  and  hopes  soon  to  do  so  also  be  obtained  by  fusing  K  with  KCl,  or  Na 

with  mercury  also,  as  well  as  to  show  that,  with  NaCl,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  These 

thoughdifficultof  isolation,  the  number  of  such  compounds  he  regards  as  quadranticLlorides, 

oxides  is  not  small.  £401  and  NaiCl. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  great  irregularity        Hew  Compound  of  Arsenic  and  Hydrogen.— 
now  existing  in  our  nomenclature  of  the  oxides  It  is  well  known  that,  in  presence  of  zinc,  iron, 
of  ditferent  degrees  of  oxidation,  with  the  con-  and  certain  other  metals^  acids  disengage  lii- 
sequent  uncertainty  that— so  far  as  the  names  drogen  from  water;  and  also  that  if  the  ii&&- 
go— is  left  in  any  case  in  respect  to  actual  com-  cent  hydrogen  comes  at  the  moment  in  contact 
position ;  and  he  presents  a  new  nomenclature  with  solid  arsenic,  a  new  compound,  AsIIj,  is 
which,  saying  nothing  of  the  assumed  new  ox-  generated.    An  exception  is  presented  in  cs^ 
ide  to  be  named,  is  in  any  case  beautiful  by  of  nitrous  acid  and  its  derivatives,  which,  in 
reason  of  its  simplicity  and  entire  definiteness.  giving  rise  to  ammonia,  generate  a  solid  and  not 
He  finds  that  there  are  thus  far  known  five  dis-  a  gaseous  hydruret  of  arsenic,  its  formula  W 
tinct  classes  (degrees)  of  oxides  proper,  at  leaat  ing  Asall.    This  is  either  deposited  on  the  zinc 
the  first  four  of  which  are  salifiable ;  viz. :  or  floats  in  flocculi  through  the  liquid ;  and  eiich 
(i.w  atoms  of  metal  to  1  atom  of  oxygen.  a  compound  results  even  when  the  solutioii 
{3  >  1  ntiim           »        1     «      M      u  contains  any  quantity  of  a  nitrous  compound. 
(4.)  2  atnma          ^        8  atoma        **  ^till,  there  are  two  obstacles  that  may  prevca 
(5.)  1  atom           •*        3    .*      a      a  ^jjg  formation  of  this  solid  body — ^the  presence 
To  these  in  order — 'H  representing  in  the  either  of  such  metals  as  lead,  or  of  organic  mat- 
formula  any  metal— he  assigns  the  following  ter. — ^Wiederhold  has  described  also  a  method 
names :  of  preparing  the  solid  As^H,  by  pas.sing  an  elec- 

(I)  M+i5==Qna^nintoxido.  trio  current  through  the  water,  and  using  ar- 
ea.) M+*0=s«»mlo>:lde.  «/v„:«  «„  *\,^  ««««*:„«  «^i« 

(3.)  M+o=i803cido.  Berne  as  the  negative  pole. 
(4.)  M+uo=9egqutoxide.  But  from  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  first' 

(3.)  M+20=Diploxide.  named  of  the  modes  of  formation  of  this  com- 

Corresponding  compounds  of  the^  metals  with  pound,  it  must  fullow  that  Marsh's  test  for  the 

chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen,  or  sulphur,  presence  of  arsenic  is  still  less  to  be  relied  on 

would  be  indicated  by  similar  prefixes;  th  as,  than  was  formerly  supposed — that  it  is  liable  to 

qnadrantichloride,  semichloride,  &c.  a  twofold  error.    Thus,  if  from  the  sulphuric 

As  to  the  forming  of  the  new  oxide  of  coj)-  acid  employed,  or  from  organic  matter  present, 

per :  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  nitrous  compound  be 

added  to  an  excess  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  developed,  the  solid  and  not  the  gaseous  hj- 

protochlorido  of  tin  in  Caustic  alkali,  a  hydrate  druret  will  then  be  fonned.     Of  course,  as  hts 

of  protoxide  of  copper  is  precipitated,  which  been  for  some  time  known,  the  not  unusual  cir- 

after  a  short  time  becomes  yellow,  and  on  shak-  cums^tance  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  scl- 

ing  passes  into  an  olive  green :  still  later,  this  phuric  acid  employed  may,  on  this  score  B\io. 

in  turn  changes  color,  and  finally  becomes  re-  lead  to  error. 

duced  to  metallic  copper.    The  green  oxide  is        Bloxam,  indeed,  finds  that  a^l  sulphuric  acid 

only  with  groat  difiiculty  obtained  in  a  state  of  contains  a  trace  of  arsenic  which  cannot  be 

purity,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  oxi<lize,  and  separated  by  boiling  with  HOI  or  KCl,  nor  by 

also  to  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  lost  traces  the  usual  methods  of  fractional  distillation,  lie 

of  tin.  traces  the  arsenic  of  the  acid  to  the  sulphur  from 

Hose  appears  to  have  cstabl  ished  the  constitu-  w  h  ich  it  is  made.  He  has  prepared  pure  snlpburic 

tion  of  this  green  oxide  beyond  a  doubt.  Dilute  acid  from  sulphurous  acid,  steam,  and  iiitricos- 

sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  oxide  into  1  atom  ide,  but  only  when  the  sulphurous  acid  used  ir&s 

of  sulphate  of  copper  and  8  of  metallic  copper,  evolved  from  crystallized  sulphite  of  soda  and 

Dilute  chlorhydric  {muriatic]  acid  yields  at  first  sulphuric  acid  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the 

a  dark  colored  substance  (perhaps  GU4CI),  but  nitric  oxide  from  nitre,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 

metallic  copper  and  the  white  subchloride  are  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  very  moderate  heat. 
then  speedily  fonned.    Sulphydrio  acid  water        Formation  qf  Nitrite  0/  Ammonia  in  Air: 

converts  the  oxide  into  a  black  powder,  which  Nitrification, — For  a  synopsis  of  the  history  of 

the  author  regards  as  CU4S.    Cyanhydric  acid  these  qirestions,  so  far  as  developed  up  to  the 

also  converts  the  oxide  into  a  black  substance,  close  of  the  year  1862,  see  the  similar  title  in 

probably  Cu4Cy.    The  moist  oxide  is  distin-  the  preceding  volume.    An  account  is  there 

guished  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  sub-  given  of  the  experiments  of  Prof.  C.  F.  Schun- 

oxide  and  the  protoxide,  in  not  being  dissolved  bein,  of  ]3asle,  apparently  showing  that  during 

by  ammonia.  combustion  or  evaporation  of  water  in  free  air, 

Hose  extends  his  view  to  the  5  alkaline  nitrite  of  ammonia  is  incidentally  produced; 

metals,   and  to  thallium;    regarding   potash  and  brief  allusion  is  also  made  to  the  vievrs 

and  soda  [in  this,  following  the  views  of  Ger-  of  certain  other  chemists,  among  them  Drs. 

hardt  and  Regnault]  as  K^O  and  NaaO ;  and  so  Schteflfer  and  Jones,  and  Pn  f.  T.  S.  Hunt,  which 

of  the  others.    He  recalls  the  formation  by  would'  appear  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  have 
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prepared  the  wa^r  for  ScbSnbein's  results,  if  teresting  to   test  by  experimental   investiga- 

not  indeed  to  have  anticipated  them.  tions,"  and  which,  ^*  based  upon  that  general 

Schonbein^s  experiments  have  appeared  to  chemical  action  by  which  various  bodies  assume 

show^  that  daring  cumbustion  in  air  of  charcoal,  the  elements  of  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 

fatas  illuminating  gases,  wood,  coal,  and  phos-  duce  salts  of  ammonia,^'  claims  that  this  prin- 

phorus,  nitrite  of  ammonia  is  incidentally  gen-  ciple  may  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  atmos- 

eratcd  in  determinable  quantities;  and  at  least  pheric  nitrogen,  the  latter  assuming  4  equiva- 

&mmonia,  daring  slow  combustion  in  air  of  ar-  lents  of  water,  and  thus  giving  a  nitrite  of  that 

seoic,  at  200^  alkali.    Further,  he  believes  himself  to  have 

Prof.  Bdttger,  of  Frankfort,  has  more  recent-  made  the  first  announcement,  in  a  paper  ap- 

It  pablished  a  reclamation,  believing  himself  to  pearing  in  the  "  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  for 

have  been  the  first  to  show  by  experiment,  and  Adv.  of  Science,"  1850,  of  such  a  fact  as  that 

to  aunounce,  that  in  every  act  of  combustion  in  the  rainwater  collected  after  a  period  of  fre- 

air  nitrite  of  ammonia  is  formed.  {Pogg,  Ann.^  quent  and  severe  thunder  showers  contained 

cz  vii,  1 75.)  of  itself  so  much  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  as  to  be 

M.  J.  Kickl^s  ("  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,"  unfitted  for  use  in  certain  tests  for  these  com- 

March,  1863)  is  struck  with  what  he  considers  pounds  which  he  was  then  making. 

a  recent  change  in  the  results  of  Sch5n beings  Meanwhile,  the  subject  is  farther  complicat- 

hhoTs — ^in  that,  where  he  once  recognized  only  ed,  if  indeed  the  theory  be  not  in  some  degree 

o:ou^,  he  appears  now  to  discover  only  nitrous  unsettled,  by  the  recently  published  researches 

ozl/lf  QT  nitrite  of  ammonia.    To  the  test  com-  of  E.  Bohlig  {Ann,  der  Chem,  und  Pharm,^ 

monly  employed  by  Schdnbein  and  others  to  cxxv,  21-88),  and  which  he  states  that  he  has 

dttennine  the  presence  of  these  compounds —  for  some  time  been  carrying  on,  independently 

namely,  starch-paste,  to  which  iodide  of  po-  of  the  investigations  of  B6ttger  and  Schonbein. 

tassiam,  and  sometimes   a  very  little  dilute  He  is  lead  to  believe  that  the  atmosphere  at  all 

sulphuric  acid  is  added — he  objects  that  the  times  contains  in  greater  or  less  proportion  the 

blue  coloration  of  the  starch  relied  on  as  the  nitiite  of  ammonia,  but  never  the  nitrate,  the 

test  in  the  case,  may  no  less  take  place  from  formerbeing  originated  "wherever  ozone  comes 

the  presence  of  ozon^^  of  chlorine^  bromine^  or  in  contact  with  nitrogen  [and  water-vapor,  of 

foJIne^  of  agua-regia,  or  hypoehlorous  or  hypo-  course],  as  well  as  in  dl  cases  of  combustion  in 

hromous  acid.    He  is  led  to  conclude,  also,  that  free  air."    He  does  not  admit  Schonbein's  view 

tlid  general  theory  of  formation  of  nitrites  in  of  a  direct  union  of  nitrogen  and  water  attend- 

&lr  was  substantially  anticipated  both  by  Prof,  ing  evaporation ;  but  he  concludes  that  in  such 

T.  S.  Hunt,  of  Montreal,  and  by  Prof  Bottger.  case  the  water- vapor  forming  merely  collects 

Hat  he  credits  to  Sch6nbein  alone  the  obser-  the  pre'^xisting  nitrite  from  the  atmosphere. 

Tation  of  the  apparent  fact— perhaps  yet  to  be  He  holds  that  Schonbein^s  experiments  are  vi- 

f'>and  of  the  first  importance  in  connection  tiated  by  the  facts  of  their  beins  made  with  un- 

with  vegetable  physiology  and  with  the  science  limited  Quantities  of  air,  and  of  his  having  over- 

of  og^ricnlture— that  the  generation  of  nitrite  looked  the  preSxistence  of  nitrite  in  the  air.  In 

of  ammonia  goes  on  at  the  very  surface  of  some  of  Bohlig^s  experiments  on  rain-water,  as 

t2je  leaves  of  plants  from  which  water  is  evap-  after  a  protracted  rain,  the  water  required  to 

orating,  and  as  a  simple  and  necessary  conse-  be  evaporated  to  ^th  its  original  bulk  before 

qaence  of  the  evaporation  itself  that  tiien  oo*  giving  evidence  of  nitrous  acid ;  at  other  times, 

cars.                                  .  when  the  weather  was  fine,  the  water  often 

Prof.  Hnnt,  in  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  gave  the  reaction  after  once  flowing  over  the 

jo  I  ruxd  last  Quoted  (same  number),  says:  *^My  test-paper,  and  when  its   quantity  was   yet 

5i  ject  Is  to  claim  for  myself  the  new  theory  of  scarcely  diminished  by  evaporation.    Again, 

Qurin'cation,  which  Schdnbein  seeks  to  found  allowing  carbonate  of  potash  to  deliquesce  in 

ipon  his  recent  experiments,  and  which  I  pub-  the  air,  the  liquid  salt  then  showed  thut  it  con- 

isi.ed  nearly  two  years  since.    It  is  in  reality  tained  also  nit  rite  of  ammonia:  would  SchCnbein 

:^ut  a  natural  deduction  from  my  view  of  the  afiSrm  that  water,  in  the  act  of  condensation,  also 

loable  nature  of  nitrogen  as  the  nitryl  of  ni-  unites  with  nitrogen,  and  generates  the  nitrite? 

ro-23  acid  [presented  u  nder  Allotbopio  States,  In  concluding  his  abstract  of  these  researches, 

^receding  volume ;  and  which  the  author  re-  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  remarks 

i^ats  in  his  communication],  which  I  have  main-  that  the  whole  subject  requires  thnmugh  ex- 

dined  since  1848.^'    It  does  not  appear,  how-  perimental  revision.    And  although  some  of 

ver,  that  Prof.  Hunt  made  explicitly  a  deduc-  SchOnbein's  experiments  can  scarcely  be  ex- 

i{>n  of  the  nitrite-theory  as  it  now  stands,  how-  plained  on  any  other  hypothesis,  he  thinks  that 

^  er  naturally  it  might  flow  from  his  actual  the  facts  in  our  possession  are  still  not  sufiScient 

^^rvations  at  the  time.  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  nitrite  of  am- 

Ur.  Cx.  G.  Schselfer,  in  a  letter  through  the  monia  is  spontaneously  formed  in  the  air  from 

ame  medium  (May)  claims  to  have  put  forth,  nitrogen  and  the  elements  of  water. 

bron^h  Dr.  Craii^'s  "  Report  on  Nitrification  "  IV.  Oboanio  Compounds. — Under  this  head 

really  presented  in  1856,  although  published  will  be  included  not  only  compounds  which 

Q  1S61),  a  "hypothesis  ♦    *    ♦  arrived  at  by  are  directly  of  organic  origin,  but  also  such  as, 

egitimate  a!ialogies,  and  which  it  would  be  in-  while  resembling  the  former  in  compo»tk)iiand 

▼OL.  ni. — 12       A  • 
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properties,  may  be  actually  produced  chemical-  dissolve  the  OrHi*    This  solution,  vhicli  t&ks 

jy,  by  any  of  the  so-called  modes  of  synthesis,  place  slowly,  may  require  a  succesBion  of  40 

Acetylene. — ^M.  Berthelot  has  found  that  when  such  trays,  to  take  up  all  the  defiant  gas  and 
graphite  is  intensely  heated  by  means  of  the  secure  saturation  of  the  acid.  The  snlpho-Tinic 
galvanic  current  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  acid  thus  obtained  is  next  treated  with  5  times 
acetylene  is  formed  in  considerable  qnantity.  its  volume  of  water ;  a  stream  of  vapor  ismade 
The  same  result  is  obtained  with  gas-carbon  to  carry  over  the  alcoholic  product ;  the  t&- 
and  with  purified  wood -charcoal,  though  in  pors  are  condensed ;  the  alcoholic  liquid  ob- 
this  last  cose  with  much  greater  difficulty,  per-  tained  is  redistilled  over  a  little  lime,  to  re- 
haps  because  of  its  not  being  easy  to  heat  the  move  any  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
very  porous  mass  to  the  requisite  high  tempera-  liquid  condensed  from  this  distillation  is  recli- 
ture.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  ace-  fieid  to  produce  alcohpl  of  90*. 
tylene  is  thus  formed,  carbon  does  not  com-  The  residue  of  the  illuminating  gas,  consist- 
bine  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine ;  nor  can  Ing  largely  of  C3H4,  CO,  II,  &c.,  can  be  adran- 
pure  carbon  be  made  to  combine  with  pure  tageously  used  for  fuel,  thus  offsetting  in  part 
nitrogen.  The  spark  of  Ruhmkorff^s  apparatus  the  cost  of  making  the  gas  in  the  outset  and 
gives  no  acetylene  with  -pure  carbon  and  by-  rendering  the  expense  of  it  small,  especir.llr  if, 
drogen.  as  near  the  mines,  use  can  be  made  of  the  g:s 

Alcohol  from  OUfiani  Gat, — H,  Berthelot  which  issues  from  the  coke  ftimaces.  To  prc- 
eonsiders  that  his  experiments  have  sufficed  to  duce  one  hectolitre  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent., 
prove  that  the  alcoholproduced  by  his  method  about  40  cubic  metres  of  C«H4,  answering  to 
from  olefiant  gas  (O4II4),  and  common  alcohol  about  2  tons  of  the  coal  employed,  nre  requited. 
derived  from  the  vinous  fermentation,'  are  not  Among  the  chief  practical  difficulties,  tlics  f::. 
merely  analogous  and  yet  distinct  bodies,  but  are  the  Inrge  amount  of  the  acid  requisite  ilO 
that  they  are  in  every  respect  identical — there  parts  to  1  of  the  alcohol  product),  and  itsgre.: 
being  no  physical  or  chemical  distinction  be-  deterioration ;  in  the  latter  respect,  the  mi 
tween  either  these  alcohols  or  their  ethers,  employed  at  a  strength  of  66^  of  Beaumt'sare- 
Thu9,  the  ethyl-sulphate  of  barytes  obtained  ometer,  being  after  the  process  reclaimed  rit 
from  ordinary  alcohol  is  the  same  as  that  from  from  20°  to  25° ;  so  that  while  a  hectolitre  d 
the  olefiant  alcohol ;  and  when  the  latter  is  alcohol  requires  for  its  production  15C0  kilo- 
treated  with  chromic  acid,  it  gives  rise  to  an  metres  (?)  of  sulphuric  acid  at  66°  B.,  the  acid 
ether  and  to  acetic  acid  which  are  in  no  way  after  use  must  either  be  turned  to  some  ac- 
distinguishable  from  those  produced  in  similar  count  in  its  dilute  state,  or  must  be  concen- 
manner  from  ordinary  alcohol.  trated  for  a  new  process ;  and  hence,  to  all  the 

Manvf(icture  of  Alcohol  hy  mcara  of  Olefiant  other  apparatus  there  must  be  added  that  for 

Gob* — M.  J.  Nickl^s  gives  an  interesting  state-  concentration,  or  leaden  chambers.    It  is  d<^* 

ment  upon  this  subject  Q^  American  Journal  of  clared,  however,  that  these    difficulties  fl^^ 

Science,"  Nov.,  1803)  which  we  condense:  being  gradually  overcome. 

The  industrial  world  has  been,  tor  some  Bases  of  Anilin  Colors. — ^Prof.  A.  "Vf.  Hof- 
time,  much  interested  in  a  process  for  pro-  mann  has  continued  his  researches  into  the 
ducing  alcohol  by  means  of  illuminating  gas,  composition  ond  properties  of  the  derivativu^ 
at  a  very  low  cost — 25  francs  (18|  ct9.  each)  of  anilin.  He  finds  that  the  oxidation  ofani.l:! 
per  hectolitro  (about  22  gallons),  or  about  21  results  in  a  beautiful  yellow  coloring  Tn.*ittir. 
cts.  per  gallon.  It  has  been  stated  in  some  which  he  terms  cA97^«ant7in.  This  b:;sc  aca  c'- 
journals  that  the  manufacture  is  going  on  at  panics  rosanilin  in  all  the  usnal  modes  of  pre- 
St.  Quentin ;  and  that  the  apparatus,  taking  in  pnration.  Isolated,  it  is  a  fine  yellow  amor- 
coal  upon  one  side,  pours  out  alcohol  on  the  phous  powder,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  arl 
other !  These  statements  are  exaggerations ;  ether.  It  yields  two  classes  of  well  crystallized 
but  a  company  at  St.  Quentin  are  now  actually  salts,  being  monacid  and  biacid :  its  nitrde  \- 
engaged  in  attempts  at  snch  a  manufacture,  so  insoluble  as  to  constitute  chrysanilin  the  bc^: 
under  a  patent  of  Mr.  Cotelle,  founded  on  known  rongent  for  nitric  ncid.  By  the  ac'.it  l 
Berthelot's  synthesis  of  alcohol  (1855)  in  the  of  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  tin,  mercury,  cd'J 
way  of  causing  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  olefiant  other  metals,  and  of  certain  oxidizing  agents 
gas  (O4U4),  with  the  production  of  sulpho-vinio  upon  anilin,  the  red  coloring  matter  is  pro- 
acid,  which  is  then  readily  turned  into  alcohol  duced:  this  organic  hose  he  terms  rosaiulhi* 
(C4He03).  Pure,  it  is  colorless,  crystalline,  and  sligbtly 

Cotelle  employs   chiefly  illuminating  gas,  soluble  in  water,  and  becomes  red  on  exT<- 

which  contains  from  4  to  12  per  cent,  of  C4II4.  sure  to  the  sir.    It  dissolves  in  alcohol  witii  a 

He  purifies  the  gas  from  sulphydric  acid  and  dark  red  color.    The  change  in  color  is  do; 

ammonia;  and  he  then  desiccates  it  by  passing  attended  with  change  of  weight.    This  br^ 

it  over  mono-hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  dry  forms  three  classes  of  salts,  monacid,  biacid, 

gas  is  then  drawn  along  by  suction  and  direct-  and  triacid.    The  dry  salts  of  the  first  of  thtso 

ed  to  a  column  of  glass  or  sandstone  furnished  classes  ,show  a  preenish  lustre,  but  by  tr&csmit- 

with  trays  or  diaphragms  pierced  with  snmll  ted  light  aro  red ;  their  solutions  are  of  a  mtf- 

holes,  from  which  descends  the  same  acid  and  nificent  red  color.     Bosanilin,  by  action  of 

ofthe  same  strength  as  just  named,  to  meet  and  nascent  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  another 
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colorless  and  orystalline  base,  Uucanilin :  this  this  snbstance  from  its  solution  along  with  am- 

forms  salts  which  are  triacid.  moniacal  oxide  [qnerjr :  sulphate  ?]  of  copper 

The  formulas  of  the  three  bases  now  named  — the  latter  alone  passing  throagh  the  septum, 

exhibit  a  remarkable  connection — a  sort  of  This  experiment  could  not  be  made  with  the 

bomolo^  in  which  H*  is  the  constant  differ-  vegetable  parchment,  since  the  latter  would  be 

6Dce.    They  are  now  given  by  Dr.  Hofinann  as  acted  on  by  the  ammoniacal  copper. 

follows:  The  author  finds  that  the  diffusibility  of  dif- 

Chrysanilin OioH^Ns.  ferent  crystalloids  in  a  given  liquid,  as  bisulphide 

Rosanilin OioHuNs.  of  carbon,  is  by  no  means  the  same.    When 

Leucanilin GAoHaiNt.  iodine,  sulphur,  and  naphthaline  are  dissolved 

The  same  author  has  examined  the  beautiful  in  the  bisulphide,  the  latter  permeate  a  porous 

bine  coloring  matter  obtained  from  crude  chin-  vessel  into  pure  bisulphide  much  sooner  than 

olin,  by  action  of  iodide  of  methyl,  or  of  ethyl,  the  former.    The  explanation  he  gives  of  phe- 

&c,  and  termed  ryanin.    The  iodide  of  this  nomenagenerallyofthe  sort  here  considered,  is 

base  has  the  formula  OaoHsgNsI.    Another  and  not  directly  chemical,  or  physico-chemical,  as 

homologous  base,  its  iodide  CftsHtaNsI,  is  in  that  of  Mr.  Gi:aham,  but  simply  mechanical, 

the  commercial  cyanin  associated  with   the  though  conditioned  "upon  differences  in  oh arac- 

farmer.  (Comptes  Rendus^  liv.  42S ;  Iv.  817-49.)  ter  of  the  molecules  of  different  substances. 

More  recently,  Ilofmann  has  determined  the  He  supposes  the  porous  membrane  or  sep- 
facts  that  either  anilin  or  toluidin,  pure  and  tum  of  any  sort  to  act  merely  as  a  sieve, 
tflken  singly,  does  not  yield  coloring  mitters  through  which  the  molecules  of  various  bodies 
with  oxidizing  agents.  Since  a  mixture  of  pass  with  greater  readiness  as  they  are  more 
these  two  bases  readily  yields  the  character-  attenuated.  Thus,  the  crystalloids,  which  pass 
istic  colors,  he  infers  that  the  coloring  matters  readily,  have  generally  a  compound  atom  but 
contain  both  the  phenyl  and  tolyl  molecules,  slightly  complex ;  while  the  colloidr*,  which 
For  the  anilin  blue,  he  has  found  the  formula  are  detained,  have  a  high  equivalent  and  con- 
CtsHsiNs;  and  regarding  this  as  rosanilin  in  siderable  atomic  volume — a  consequence  of  their 
which  3  equivalents  of  H  are  replaced  by  3  of  highly  complex  atom.  And  the  less  diffusible 
phenyl,  he  considers  its  rational  formula  to  be  of  the  crystalloids  are,  also,  those  which  cor- 
C^tEisCOiaHft)!!^!,  and  terms  it  triphenyl-ro-  respond  to  the  greatest  atomic  volume  (taking 
saoilin.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  rosanilin  for  this,  however,  the  quotient  of  the  atomic 
^ith  an  excess  of  anilin.  This  base,  free,  is  a  weight  by  the  density,  which  cannot  be  exact), 
white  amorphous  substance :  its  chlorhydrate  Such  an  instance  he  considers  as  being  present- 
has  a  bluish-brown  color,  and  dissolves  in  fd-  ed  in  case  of  the  two  elements,  iodine  and  sul- 
cohol  with  a  magnificent  blue.  Tl\p  iodides  phur,  the  former  of  which  is  the  lees  diffusible, 
of  methy],  ethyl,  and  amyl  act  readily  upon  Dmoeiation  of  Bodies  hy  Heat — ^M.  Sainte- 
rosanilin,  forming  new  coloring  matters  analo-  Claire  Deville  has  made  some  interesting  discov- 
go33  to  anilin  blue,  and  which  contain  three  eries  in  connection  with  the  decomposition  of 
equivalents  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  rndi-  bodies  by  heat.  On  passing  through  a  porous 
cle3  just  named,  in  lieu  of  3H,  The  author  earthen  tube  a  current  of  hydrogen,  this  ele- 
promises  further  communications  on  the  na-  ment  diffuses  so  rapidly  that  the  gas  which  issues 
ture  of  anilin-green,  anilin-violet,  and  azulin.  from  the  other  end  of  the  tube  will  be  found 
ilhid,  Ivii.  25.)  to  be,  not  hydrogen,  but  air.    If  this  porous 

V.  Phtsioo-Ohkmioal  Phenomena  and  Prin-  tube  be  surrounded  by  a  longer  and  snorter 

nples,    Dialyiis. — ^M.  Em.  Guinet  has  been  in-  tube  of  glazed  porcelain,  and  carbonic  acid  be 

vestigating  the  phenomena  of  transport  through  passed  into  one  end  of  the  latter,  the  two  gases 

porous  bodies.    Having  experienced  difficul-  will  be  found  to  have  changed  places  by  the 

ties  in  the  use  of  the  dialyser  of  vegetable  time  they  have  reached  the  other  end  of  the 

parchment  [see  under  Chemistry,  prec.  vol.],  two  tubes. 

he  substituted  for  it  a  porous  septum  of  pipe-  When  the  tubes  were  heated  to  1100* — 1300* 
clay,  similar  to  the  material  of  the  porous  C,  and  a  current  of  steam  passed  through  the 
caps  of  certain  batteries'.  With  this  he  sue-  inner  one,  while  a  carbonic  acid  current  is  mnde 
ceeded  in  repeating  mostof  Graham^s  principal  to  pass  through  the  outer  tube,  tlie  gas  collect- 
experiments;  and  he  also  performed  some  ed  at  the  otlier  end  of  the  tubes  consisted  of 
)?^hich  with  the  parchment  septum  appeared  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  mixed  with  car- 
iTn;>ossible.  bonic  acid — a  fact  showing  that  the  steam,  or 

Thus,  into  a  mixed  solution  of  gum  and  sugar  a  portion  of  it,  had  undergone  decomposition, 
was  pinnged  a  porous  vessel  containing  pure  Deville  is  led  to  consider  the  decomposition 
water  :  in  24  hours  most  of  the  sugar  had  trav-  of  a  substance  as  in  all  'respects  analogous  to 
er=ed  the  porous  vessel  and  was  dissolved  in  the  ebullition  of  a  liquid :  water  is  completely 
the  water,  which  did  not,  however,  contain  a  decomposed  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  ex- 
trace  of  gum.  In  like  manner  bichromate  of  pand  its  vapor  to  ten-fold  its  volume  at  0*  0. 
p<)tassi  is  speedily  separated  from  iXa  sclution  The  decomposition  can  also  take  place  at  lower 
with  caramel.  M.  Guinet  was  at  the  time  of  temperatures,  the  phenomenon  being  in  this 
writing  experimenting  with  a  view  to  o\)tain  a  respect  analogous  to  that  of  the  evaporation 
soluble  modification  of  cotton,-  by  separating  of  liquids  below  their  boiling  points.    Deville 


has  also  extended  bis  observations  to  the  dis-  the  weigbt  of  Rb,  gives   approximately  ^ 

■ociation  of  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  bj  weight  of  Os;  thus,  28x2+86  =  181. 
means  of  heat.  6.  Addition  of  doable  the  weight  of  Kato 

Depoiit  of  Camphor  toward  the  Light — It  4  times  that  of  K,  gives  approximately  the 

has  been  generally  stated  in  books  of  chemistrj  weight  of  Tl ;  thus,  23  x  2 + (89  x  4)  :=  202. 
that  camphor  vapor  has  a  tendency  to  be  de*        These  relations,  Dumas  believes,  must  at- 

posited  toward  the  light ;  that  is,  if  a  bottle  con-  tract  the  attention  of  chemists ;   and  without 

taining  camphor  be  exposed  to  snnlight,  the  attributing  to  them  a  value  that  the  actual  nnm- 

camphor  will  be  deposited  in  crystals  a^inst  bers  would  not  Justify,  they  show  the  interest 

that  side  of  the  bottle  which  is  turned  toward  which  attaches  to  the  careful  comparison  of 

the  light.  Mr.  0.  Tomlinson*s  experiments  have  the  equivalents  of  bodies  belonging  to  the  same 

led  him  to  conclude  that  beat  is  the  real  agency  family. 

ooncemed  in  determining  the  phenomenon  thus       [The  analogies  above  shown,  if  they  bare 

observed.  He  exposed  a  great  number  of  bottles  any  real  value,  would   appear  to  Buggest  a 

of  camphor  to  light  under  different  circum-  donbt  whether  the  equivalents  of  some  of  the 

stances  (as,  for  intance,  when  immersed  in  elements  here  considered  have  yet  been  vHh 

water),  and  found  that  no  deposit  was  formed  entire  correctness  determined.] 
tmder  those  conditions  that  prevented  a  radiO'       Y II.  Applications  of  CnsMisTBT.—ror  cer- 

tion  of  heat.  tain  applications  of  chemical  facts  and  priDci* 

His  theory  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  all  cases  pies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of 

in  which  deposits  are  produced  in  preference  Illitiunation,  and  some  others  of  the  heads 

upon  one  side  of  a  containing  vessel,  as  of  such  previously  mentioned  in  this  article, 
materials  as   camphor,    naphthaline,    iodine,        Coloring  Articles  of  Copper  and  ^r<ut.'Mr. 

mercury,  water,  &c.,  from  the  state  of  vapor,  J.  Hunt,  of  Birmingham,  England,  coats  aril- 

this  result  is  determined  in  accordance  with  cles  of  copper  and  brass  with  platinum,  by  im- 

two  well-known  laws :  1,  there  has  been  a  ra-  mersing  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  bichro- 

diation  of  heat  to  gi*enter  extent  from  that  sur-  mate  of  that  element,  heated  to  the  boiling 

face,  rendering  it  colder  than  the  vapor  in  its  point,  and  then  by  the  galvanic  battery  in  the 

vicinity ;  ancL  2,  a  condensation  of  vapor  then  usual  method  causing  the  deposit  of  a  thin  film 

takes  place  by  contact  with  the  colder  surface,  of  the  metal  over  their  surfaces.    The  effect  b 

A  like  result  is  obtained  with  some  salts  in  to  impart  to  the  articles  so  treated  a  bright 

solution.  steel  oolor,.which,  when  the  articles  before  im- 

VI.    Theoretioai   Chemistry.    ITumerieal  mersion  are  burnished,  is  of  a  beautiful  bluish 

Relations  of  the  Alhali-Metal  Equivalents, — M.  cast. 

Dumas  remarks  that,  among  the  alkali-metals,  ^   Bromifg  Cast  Iron, — ^The  pure  coppcrwhicb 

thallium  is  (so  far  as  yet  known)  the  last  term  is  deposited  by  a  galvanic  battery  has  been 

of  a  scale  of  numerical  relations  in  which  lithium  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  coating 

is  the  first,  and  in  which  the  equiviUents  of  the  of  cast-iron  figures  exposed  to  the  weather. 

others  mark  so  many  different  degrees.    Thus,  This  copper  is  mixed  in  a  state  of  powder  v-ith 

taking  Li  as  7,  and  correcting  Dumas*  list  and  oil,  and  is  then  laid  on  with  the  brash,  as  a 

ratio  (in  this   single   particular)  with  Profs,  paint    The  iron  balcony  decorating  the  fjc^e 

Johnson  and  Allen's  result  for  cicsium,  we  have  of  the  Thedtre  Franpais,  in   Paris,  is  thos 

the  fallowing  scale :  bronzed. 

EiAmMti.  v^iTdtnta.  New  Ums  of  Aluminium  Bronze. — An  ac- 

BoSnm"//.V//.V.V.V///.V.*.!!^*''V.V.^ 23  count  of  the  composition  and  properties,  and 

potMMin'm  .'.*.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'. .'..'!  V,V,V,V.  !'.*. !!!.'!   «9  of  certain  uses,  of  aluminium  bronze,  was  given 

Ciwhim" 1^  ^^  ^^®  preceding  volume.    As  the  bronze  is 

TSuioin V/////////. '. V. '. v.*. V.V.V. '..'*.*!*''*  204  Very  ductilc,  and  well  suited  to  the  processes 

Now,  between '  certain*  terais*  of'  this  series  ^^  F^"^??  ^^  hammering  through  which  s^eel 

the  following  striking  relations  are  to  be  dis-  *"^  ^^^l^'^S^iT?  ^  ^  passed  in  the  making 

covered-  of  pens,Mr.R.Pmkney,  of  London,  proposes  to 

1.  Li,'N'a,  and  K  form  a  triad,  the  equiva-  substitute  it  for  those  metals  in  the  nianufac- 

lent  of  the  middle  term  of  which  is  exactly  the  *S^  ?^  P^"?'   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *1?®  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

7  +  89  ^^^  aluminmm  amounts  to  9o  per  cent  has  a 

mean  of  those  of  the  other  two,  thus,  — - —  fine  gold  colt)r ;  while  that  in  which  the  cop* 

__  gj.  *  per  forms  7i  per  cent.,  is  of  a  beautiful  green. 

""ft   Vr   -m-       J  in,  X    ^  3        ^r*  J»  Erwood,  also  of  London,  has  palen^ 

2.  K  Rb,  and  Cs  appear  to  form  a  second  ^d  the  manufacture  of  bronze  powders  and 
triad,  the  eouivalent  of  its  middle  ^rm  being  j^af  from  the  aluminium  bronze,  and  which 
ahnost  exactly  the  mean  of  those  of  the  other  ^re  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  powders 

two;  thus,      "^        =r  86.  ^^^   Dutch-metal   leaf  in  common  use,  for 

/       2  *  application   to  paper-hangings,   gildin«[g,  &c 

8.  Addition  of  double  the  weight  of  Na  to  Copper  90  parts  to  10  parts  of  aluminium  are 

that  of  K.  gives  precisely  the  weight  of  Bb ;  said  to  produce  a  bronze  of  a  fine  yellow  color. 

thus,  28x2+89  =  85.  This  is  rolled,  annealed,  and  beaten  to  the 

4.  Addition  of  double  the  weight  of  Na  to  thinness  of  foil  or  leaf;  and  in  this  form  it  can 
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be  used  for  common  gilding.    By  stamping  become  brittle  when  held  over  the  flame  of  a 

ftod  grinding  the  foil,  in  the  manner  in  which  spirit  lamp,  yet  they  cannot  be  made  to  take 

the  ordinary  powders  are  produced  from  tin  fire ;  while  in  the  same  circumstances,  similar 

and  brass,  tlie  new  bronze  powders  are  obtained,  fabrics  not  so  prepared  are  inflamed  at  once. 

The  foil  and  the  powders  are  applied  by  press-  It  would  appear  an  easy  matter  to  subject 

ing  or  dusting  them  upon  varnished  surfaces.  white  clothing  after  washing  to  the  vapor  of 

PainUfrom  Iron  Slag. — ^The  iron  slag  pro-  sulphur;  and  an  incidental  eflect  would  be  that 

daced  in  puddling  furnaces,  containing  a  large  of  bleaching  it  more  perfectly.    How  often  the 

quantity  of  oxide,  can,  it  is  found,  when  re-  exposure  would  be  necessary  appears  not  yet 

duced  to  powder,  be  employed  as  a  substitute  to  be  known ;  nor,  perhaps,  whether  the  fibre 

for  litharge,  as  a  drier  for  paints.    It  is  pre-  is  damaged  in  consequence.    But  the  sufibcot- 

pared  by  pulverizing,  washing  and  drying.    It  ing  and  poisonous  properties  of  the  sulphur 

serves  not  only  as  a  cheap  drier  for  paints,  but  vapor  (sulphurous  acid)  would  evidently  necea- 

ak)  when  mixed  by  itself  with  oil,  as  a  cheap  sitate  much  precaution  in  any  attempts  at  a 

paint  for  course  uses.  domestic  application  of  this  method. 

Sileering  Cloth, — ^Mr.  J.  Cimeg,  of  London,  Caustic  Soap  for  Cleaning  FlaXj  &c. — ^In 
has  patented  a  process  for  depositing  metallic  the  ^*  Scientific  American  '^ — ^to  the  weekly  no- 
particles  upon  fabrics  of  silk  or  wool.  He  tioes  of  discoveries  and  of  important  patents  ap- 
Btates  that  the  concentrated  Juice  of  fruits,  as  pearing  in  which,  we  are  indebted  also  for  some 

of  cnrrants   and   apples,   contains   in   small    other  items  under  this  topic date  of  April 

amoant  a  chemical  principle  capable  of  acting  4th,  1863,  an  account  is  given  of  Mr.  Henry's 

as  a  mordant  on  cloth,  and  of  precipitating '  patent  for  a  highly  caustic  soap,  to  be  used  in 

from  the  state  of  solution  the  particles  of  the  treatment  of  flax,  hemp,  nettles,  straw, 

certain  metals,  as  silver  and  gold.     Having  grass,  &c.,  to  obtain  fibre  for  spinning.    The 

cleansed  thoroughly  a  silk  or  woollen  fabric,  soap  is  made  by  combining  a  concentrated 

to  remo?e  from  it  idl  oily  and  gummy  matters,  solution  of  caustic  alkali  with  oil,  grease,  or 

be  immerses  it  (for  silvering)  for  a  short  period  other  saponifiable  substance,  in  such  a  way  as 

in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia,  and  to  secure  an  excess  of  alkali.    Mr.  Henry  states 

Eochelle  salt ;  after  this  the  fabric  is  steeped  that  after  the  gathering  of  flax,  &c.,  no  further 

in  the  fr ait  juice.    In  consequence  of  the  reao-  preparation  tlian  that  of  steeping  in  a  solution 

tioQ  then  taking  place,  pure  silver  is,  from  the  of  such  soap  is  requisite :  the  fibre  will  then 

Bolation  of  the  nitrate  previously  taken  up  by  be  properly  freed  from  the  glutinous  matters 

the  cloth,  deposited  upon  its  fibres.    The  fab-  of  the  plant ;  and  pulp  for  paper  may  also  be 

ric  being  cleansed  in  soft  water,  the  silver  is  thus  obtained.    The  nse  of  the  soap  in  moder- 

foQQd  to  adhere  to  it,  and  so  as  to  be  incapable  ate  quantity  is  said  to  take  the  place  of  the 

of  removal  by  washing.  usual  rotting  process,  and  to  render  the  subse- 

Rendering  Fabrics  Non-inflammalle. — In  a  quent  crushing  operation  much  more  easy, 
notice  of  this  subject  in  the  Cyclopedia  for  The  gummy  and  oily  parts  of  the  plant  are  so 
1S<)2,  mention  was  made  of  the  use  for  the  pur-  removed,  or  disintegrated,  that  upon  su\>sequent 
pose  specified  of  the  cJiloride  of  zinc,  the  sul-  washing  a  clean  and  beautiful  fibre  is  obtained. 
pbate  of  ammonia,  tungstate  of  soda,  and  com-  Furtfication,  and  aUo  Concentration^  of 
moQ  salt  It  is  recommended  also  to  mix  the  Waters^  by  Freezing, — Sea-water,  in  freezing, 
phosphate  of  ammonia  with  chlorhydrate  of  forms  flakes  of  ice  consisting  of  nearly  pure 
the  same  base ;  an  efiScacious  solution  should  water,  the  residual  liquid  being  then  extremely 
contain  20  per  cent,  of  this  mixture ;  or  of  the  saline,  so  that  in  some  northern  countries  it  is 
sulphate  alone  a  7  per  cent,  solution  will  prove  used  to  furnish  salt.  Dr.  Hobinet,  of  Paris, 
e<]QaIly  efiectual.  Either  of  these  can  be  ap-  has  recently  applied  the  same  process  for  the 
plied  in  those^  manufactures  where  stufls  are  purification  of  fresh  water.  He  found  the  ice 
stitfened  under  the  action  of  hot  air  or  by  cyl-  of  water  taken  from  the  Seine,  and  from  wells 
inders  heated  by  steam;  but  they  cannot  be  andsprings,  and  then  frozen,  to  be  nearly  as  per- 
ns^ where  the  common  smoothing-iron  is  to  fectly  freed  from  such  impurities  as  salts  of  lime 
be  employed,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  then  and  magnesia,  as  is  distilled  water.  It  is  accord- 
decomposed  by  the  heat.  In  such  case,  how-  ingly  now  proposed  to  procure  fresh  water  on 
ever,  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  tungstate  of  shipboard,not  by  distillation,  but  by  congelation, 
soda  may  be  employed;  but  like  borax,  alum,  Again,  the  concentration  of  mineral  waters 
^,  this  is  liable  to  destroy  the  thread  of  cot-  has  long  presented  a  difficult  problem,  from 
ton  stufls.  All  these  solutions  should  be  ap-  the  fact  that,  if  heat  were  resorted  to,  it  ex- 
plied  to  the  stufi*s  after  they  have  been  first  pelled  the  gases  in  solution  in  such  waters. 
etiffened  with  starch  and  dried.  Common  salt  Vt,  Henry,  of  Paris,  has  now  experimented  by 
^  not  liable  to  either  of  the  sorts  of  objection  congelation  upon  forty  varieties  of  mineral 
holding  against  the  ammonia  salts  on  one  hand,  water,  reducing  these  to  {,  yV*  ^^d  even  ^'^  of 
and  the  tungstate  of  soda  on  the  other.  their  original  volume,  but  without  removing  or 

M.  Sanvageon  has  discovered  that  cotton  altering  the  gases  contained  in  them.     It  is 

^tufs  exposed  for  awhile  to  the  vapor  of  burn-  quite  certain,  however,   that  in   some  cases 

i&g  solphnr,  assume  such  a  degree  of  incom-  changes  will  under  such  process  take  place  in 

bustibility  that,  although  they  will  char  and  the  salts  in  solution ;  and  so  far,  this  will  vary 
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the  therapentio  properties  of  the  waters.  The  mals,  as  well  as  fiirs,  &c.,  are  known  to  be  sub- 
concentration  will  secure  great  economy  in  ject  to  the  attack  of  insects,  bj  which  they 
transportation ;  and  the  ice  meanwhile  obtain-  may  soon  he  destroyed.  To  prerent  such  in- 
ed  has  of  course  its  value.  Messrs.  Tichon  and  Jury,  P.  W.  Payras,  of  Paris,  has  taken  oot  a 
Melsens,  of  Aiz  les  Bains,  Savoy,  have  recently  patent  for  treating  such  articles  with  a  mixed 
put  in  a  reclamation  on  the  score  of  this  pro-  solution  of  the  sulphate  and  the  chloride  of 
cess,  claiming  to  have  applied  it  since  1866  for  zinc,  of  a  strength  corresponding  to  15**  Beau- 
the  improvement  of  the  taste  of  disagreeable  m^,  with  the  addition  of  ten  graios  of  arsenic 
sulphurous  waters,  and  also  to  concentrate  their  to  each  quart  of  the  liquid.  The  preparation 
mineral  ingredients.  The  former  asserts  that  having  been  applied  with  a  brush  or  sponge  to 
the  method  will  not  suit  all  mineral  waters,  the  fieshy  side  of  the  skin,  the  latter  is  then 
since  it  alters  organic  matters  if  these  are  held  hung  up  and  dried.  Where  greater  expedition 
in  solution  in  them.  is  desired,  the  whole  skin  may  be  dipped  in  the 

Manufacture  of  Ice, — The  objects  to  he  se-  solution,  and  then  dried.  The  liquid  should 
cured  in  the  processes  just  tf  eated  of,  are  much  he  kept  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vesse).  In  mod- 
facilitated  by  the  new  method  of  M.  Carr6  for  eratefy  cold  climates^  the  addition  of  arsenic 
the  manufacture  of  ice,  and  of  course,  for  the  may  he  dispensed  with, 
freezing  of  waters  for  any  required  purposes.  Oold  and  Rubber  Plates  for  Artijkial  TM, 
This  method,  which  attracted  much  attention  — ^Mr.  M.  Cartwright,  of  London,  has  patented 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  of  which  a  full  plates  for  artificial  teeth,  composed  of  gold  and 
description  is  to  be  found  in  VAnnet  Scienti-  mdia>rubber  intimately  blended.  The  mbkr 
jfique  et  Industrielle,  by  Figuier  (1863),  is  one  having  been  first  dissolved  in  benzine,  leaf  gold 
which  M.  Carr6  has  based  essentially  upon  an  is  then  ground  with  it  until  an  intimate  mis- 
apparatus  of  American  invention,  that  of  Prof,  ture,  and  which  is  plastic,  is  formed.  This 
A.  0.  Twining.  The  latter  had  produced  ice  in  compound  is  further  softened  by  heating,  until 
a  brief  time  by  the  cold  consequent  on  volatil-  it  can  be  worked  into  the  model  of  the  plate 
ization  of  sulphuric  ether ;  but  a  difiSculty  ex-  required ;  afterward  it  is  vulcanized  by  heat  la 
isted  in  the  way  of  maintaining  the  requisite  a  suitable  oven. 

vacuum :  M.  Carr^  now  substitutes  ammonia,  CHILI,  a  republic  in  South  America.  The 
previously  liquefied  by  condensation ;  the  frigo-  population  amounted  on  December  31st,  1861, 
rific  efiect  being  duo  to  the  large  amount  of  to  1,648,804  inhabitants,  of  whom  822,727 
heat  which  becomes  latent  in  this  material  were  men,  and  826,167  women.  The  annual 
when  allowed  again  to  assume  the  gaseous  increase  is  about  20,000.  In  1861, 10,604  mar- 
form.  The  new  apparatus,  which  can  be  work-  riages  were  celebrated,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
ed  either  intermittently  or  constantly,  is  being  for  every  153  inhabitants.  The  Chilian  army 
introduced  into  many  branches  of  industry,  numbered  2,028  men,  and  the  national  guard 
Besides  its  application  for  purifying  water,  and  26,889.  The  custom  house  receipts  of  Valpar- 
for  concentrating  mineral  waters,  as  above  re-  aiso,  in  December,  1862,  presented  an  excess 
ferred  to,  it  is  ^so  employed  by  brewers  for  of  30,000  piasters  over  those  of  December, 
freezing  the  wort  of  beer  destined  to  undergo  1861,  and  the  general  receipts  for  18G2  an  es- 
fermentation ;  by  restaurant  keepers  for  pre-  cess  of  240,000  piasters  over  the  receipts  of 
paring  ices  and  sherbets ;  and  by  vine  growers  1861.  The  budget  of  expenditures  for  lbt)3 
to  concentrate  wines.  was  fixed  at  6,620,000  piasters. 

Alcoholy  Manvfacture  of  from  Olefiant  Gas,  The  political  history  of  ChQi  presents  no 

-^ee  this  subject  under  the  preceuing  divis-  events  of  marked  importance.    In  the  Prtsi- 

ion  of  Orgakio  CoMPotrNDS.  dent^s  message  on  the  opening  of  Congress,  in 

A  New  Safety  Paper. — Mention  is  made  in  June,  reforms  were  as  usual  noticed  and  great 

"  Macniven  and  Cameron's  Paper-trade  Re-  promises  made. 

view,"  of  a  new  safety  paper,  designed  to  pre-  Tlie  Chilian  Government  claimed  tlie  owcer- 
vent  forgery  or  alteration  of  shares,  bank-notes,  ship  of  the  guano  lately  discovered  on  the  co»^ 
checks,  bills,  or  any  paper  demanding  such  se-  in  Mejillones,  in  conformity  with  a  law  of  1S42, 
curity.  The  sheet  of  this  pap^r  is  formed  of  which  declared  all  discoveries  to  he  "pul'lic 
several  layers  of  pulp  superposed,  and  which  property,"  but  subsequently  stated  its  willing- 
can  be  of  different  colors  or  nature,  according  ness  to  grant  licenses  to  load  vessels  as  fur- 
to  requirement.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  merly,  when  applied  for  according  to  cnstem 
middle  layer  of  the  paper  be  colored  of  a  deli-  house  regulations,  and  thus  in  a  great  meaiuie 
ble  or  destructible  color,  when,  if  acids  or  other  satisfied  the  public. 

chemicals  are  employed  to  obliterate  the  writ-  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Chili  ha'l  fl 

ing  or  print  on  its  surface,  they  will  also  destroy  serious  diplomatic  difficulty  with  England.  Tie 

this  color ;  and  the  hue  wanting  at  such  spot  can-  British    representative    claimed  £50,000  tor 

not  be  restored  save  by  means  that  will  destroy  damages  for  the  loss  of  an  ann  sustained  by  a 

the  whiteness  of  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Thus  young  man,  "Whitehead,  who  had  most  impra- 

this  plan  is  likely  to  serve  as  an  excellent  check  dently  and  unjustifiably  exposed  himself  by  bis 

to  the  fraudulent .  alteration  of  documents.  interference  with  a  sentry  in  the  streets  during 

Protection  of  Skins  and  Furs  from  Vermin,  the  late  revolution.     The  enforcement  of  this 

— ^Dry  skins,  as  those  of  stuffed  birds  and  ani-  claim  by  order  of  the  British  Government,  ex- 
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cited  the  greatest  indignatioi^  thronghont  the  charches  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  doors, 

country,  not  only  among  the  natives  but  also  Another  result  of  the  calamity  was  the  organ- 

among  the  British  residents.    A  meeting  of  ization  of  a  fire  brigade.    On  the  Slst  of  De< 

about  four  hundred  of  the  most  influential  cember,  a  similar  calamity  had  nearly  befallen 

British  merchants  was  held  in  Valparaiso,  to  the  worshippers  in  another  church  of  Santiago, 

express  their  feelings  with  regard  to  the  claim,  but  fortunately  the  fire  was  extinguished, 

and  they  were  unanimous  in  condemning  it  In  point  of  material  prosperity,  Chili  is  mak- 

as  most  unjust.    The  English  Government,  at  ing  great  progress.    The  railway  of  Coquimbo, 

length,  consented  to  compromise  the  matter.  and  the  line  from  8antia<;o  to  Valparaiso,  are 

On  the  8th  df  December,  1862,  Santiago,  finished,  and  it  was  intended  to  construct  a  tel- 
the  capital  of  Chili,  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  egraphic  line  from  Valparaiso  to  Panama, 
calamity.  The  church  of  the  Jesuits,  while  OUIKA.  An  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  Em- 
crowded  in  the  evening  to  overflowing  by  peror :  Ki-Tsiang  (before  his  accession  to  the 
more  than  three  thousand  persons,  caught  fire,  throne,  Tsai-Sung),  born  in  1855,  succeeded  his 
The  camphene  in  a  transparency  on  the  high  father  Hiengfung  in  August  22d,  1861.  Prime 
altar  set  on  fire  its  frame-work,  and  wrapped  Minister,  Yih  soo,  Prince  of  Kung.  Population, 
in  flame  a  kind  of  tabernacle  wholly  composed  in  1849,  estimated  at  415  millions.  Area,  esti- 
of  canvas,  pasteboard,  and  wood.  As  no  less  mated  by  McCulIoch  at  76,815  geographical 
than  twenty  thousand  lights  in  long  festoons  of  square  miles,  by  Malte  Brun  at  69,840,  by  Bar- 
colored  globes  hung  in  the  church,  with  gauze  row  at  60,072. 

and  drapery  of  every  description,  the  whole  The  treaty  of  Nankin,  concluded  in  1842, 
interior  was  in  a  few  minutes  an  inextingnish-  opened  to  foreign  commerce  the  ports  of  Can- 
able  bonfire,  and  a  rain  of  liquid  blue  fire  ton,  Amoy,  Fu-tchea,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai. 
poured  down  upon  the  crowded  masses  below.  The  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  opened  also  the  follow- 
The  church  had  only  one  door  of  easy  access,  ing  ports :  Kiung-tcheu  on  the  island  of  Ilai- 
which,  opening  inside,  was  soon  blocked  up,  nan,  Taiwan  upon  the  island  of  Formosa,  Swa- 
and  made  escxy)e  impossible.  In  less  than  a  tan  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Kiang- 
qaarter  of  an  hour,  aboat  two  thousand  hnman  tnng,  Tchi-fou  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
.beings  had  perished,  including  many  children,  province  of  Shan-tung,  Nintchiang  in  the  gulf 
bnt  very  few  men.  Feats  of  the  most  pro-  of  Leaotong,  and  the  ports  of  Chinkiang, 
digions  valor  and  thrilling  heroism  were  per-  Kiukiang  and  Hangchow  on  theYang-tse-kiang. 
f  >rmed  by  many  individuals  on  the  spot.  Mr.  The  treaty  of  Pckin,  of  Oct.  24th  and  26th, 
Nelson,  the  American  ambassador,  in  particu-  opened  the  port  of  Tien-tsin. 
lar.  distingui*«hed  himself.  He  was  instrument-  Since  the  middle  of  the  year  1862  the  Im- 
al  ia  saving  the  lives  of  fifty  young  ladies,  and  perial  Government,  supported  by  England  and 
never  deserted  his  post  at  the  threshold  of  the  France,  has  been  constantly  gaining  upon  the 
doors  until  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  when  a  com-  powerful  Taeping  rebellion.  A  number  of  Eng- 
plete  shower  of  sparks  and  cinders  seemed  to  lish  and  French  ofiicers  have  been  in  the  employ- 
envelop  him.  He  was  carried  from  the  spot,  ment  of  the  Chinese  Govermnent  and  formed 
vrith  his  clothes  smouldering,  and  his  hair  dilferent  corps  of  native  troops,  which  learned 
sinpfed  to  the  roots.  from  them  the  tactics  of  the  European  troops. 

On  December  11th,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Several  of  the  French  ofiicers  lost  their  lives  in 

the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  re-  engagements  with  the  Taepings.  Thus  Admiral 

public,  expressing  the  profound  regret  caused  Protet  was  killed  in  an  attack  upon  the  city  of 

in  his  mind,  and  in  that  of  his  fellow  citizens  Kiu-ting,  which  he  undertook  to  take  from  the 

residing  in  Chili,  for  the  terrible  misfortune,  insurgents.    Two  other  officers,  Lebreton  and 

and  assuring    the  Chilian   Government  that  Tardif  de  Moidry,  captains  of  artillery,  were 

the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  likewise  killed.    The  latter  was  succeeded  by 

States  would  feel  the  deepest  sorrow  upon  re-  Gen.  d'Argraibelle,  who,  in  March,  18G3,  com- 

ceiving  the  news  of  this  catastrophe.    To  this  pelled  the  insurgents  to  evacuate  the  towns  of 

letter  Beflor  Toornal,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Shaouh-sing  (i)0  miles  from  Ningpo)  and  Seaou- 

Aftairs  of  Chill,  replied,  on  December  12th,  san  (20  miles  from  the  former  place),  and  to 

that  he  was  specially  charged  by  the  President  fall  back  upon  Hangchow.    In  Oct.  1863,  the 

of  the  republic  to  assure  the  representative  Franco-Chinese  contingent  captured  Foyang, 

and  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  which  was  accomplished  with   900  men  and 

taken  part  in  the  public  mourning,  that  the  four  guns. 

nohle  conduct  manifested  by  them  upon  this  The  American  General  Ward,  who  had  great- 
sad  occasion  would  ever  be  gratefully  remera-  ly  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
bered  by  the  Chilian  people  and  Government.  To  Chinese  Government,  was  mortally  wounded 
dlay  the  popular  excitement,  the  Government  on  September  20th.  1862,  in  an  engagement  with 
i>si]ed  an  order  that  the  building  in  which  the  the  Taepings  near  Ningpo,  and  died  on  the  fol- 
dUa9t>2r  occurred  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  lowing  day.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
TheLegislatare  also  passed  an  act  providing  that  mand  of  the  disciplined  Chinese  by  Gen.  Bur- 
henceforth  there  should  be  no  illuminations  of  gevine,  who,  however,  got  very  soon  into  diffi- 
chnrches  and  splendid  night  services,  and  that  culties  with  the  Chinese.  On  Jan.  4th,  1868, 
proper  measures  should  be  taken  in  all  the  Gen.  Burgevine  marched  into  the  settlement  of 
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Shanghai  from  Soong-keong  with  his  body  plied  it  with  provisions  and  ammunition  foi 
gaard,  and  entered  the  premises  of  Ta-kee,  a  three  years.  He  added  to  the  guns  on  the  28 
mandarin  of  wealth,  who  actid  as  paymaster  advanced  works  which  form  the  exterior  de- 
to  the  force.  The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  fences  of  the  place,  and  he  established  m  in- 
obtain  money  for  the  payment  of  his  men,  trenched  camp  at  Mo-Iing,  of  which  he  gave 
which  was  in  heavy  arrear.  It  had  been  re-  the  command  to  Heon^Tien-Hia,  his  adopted 
peatedly  promised  and  as  repeatedly  withheld,  son.  Chung-Wong  had  learned  that  the  great- 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  troops,  be-  er  number  of  the  towns  which  lie  captured 
ing  entirely  dependent  on  their  pay  for  the  during  the  campaign  had  been  retaken  bv  the 
means  of  subsistence,  became  insubordinate,  allies ;  that,  moreover,  the  Franco-Chines 
To  prevent  open  mutiny,  Gen.  Burgevine  ap-  contingent '  was  laying  siege  to  Hangehov, 
pears  to  have  given  his  personal  promise  and  that  the  Anglo-Chinese  forces  were  attack- 
that  they  should  receive  at  least  a  portion  of  ing  Sooohow.  Should  these  two  places  fall, 
their  dues  at  once,  and  hence  his  march  to  the  strategic  line  which  the  rebel  general  bad 
Shanghai.  A  violent  altercation  ensued  be-  formed  round  Nankin,  would  be  destroyed, 
twcen  him  and  Ta-kce,  which  ended  in  Gen.  and  in  that  case  the  Imperialists  and  the  allies 
Burgevine  giving  the  Chinaman  some  violent  would  unite  tlieir  forces  round  the  capital 
blows,  and  seizing  $40,000,  which  he  carried  which  must  be  defended  to  the  last  extninitT. 
off  and  distributed  among  the  starving  soldiers.  Such  were  the  last  orders  given  by  the  rebel 
The  Footai  on  this  issued  a  proclamation  de-  commander-in-chief. 

nouncing  Burgevine  as  guilty  of  treason,  re-  On  December  5th,  the  important  city  of 
moving  him  from  hfs  command,  and  finishing  Boochow  capitulated  to  Miyor  Gordon.  From 
by  offering  a  rewai'd  for  his  head.  Gen.  Bur-  the  account  which  Mtgor  Gordon  published  of 
gevine  retired  on  board  a  British  vessel,  and  the  capitulation,  it  appears  that  the  Chang 
Captain'  Holland,  an  Englishman,  was  in  his  Wong,  who  may  be  called  the  Taeping  com- 
place  appointed  to  the  temporary  command  of  mander-in-chief,  held  a  council  of  war  at  Soo- 
the Chinese.  Mr.  Burlingame,  U.  S.  minister  chow,  at  which  all  the  Taeping  chiefs  lor 
atPekin,  while  disclaiming  any  right  to  have  Wongs)  were  present.  He  suggested  that,  as  it 
General  Bargevine  restored,  or  to  interfere  in  was  useless  to  fight  against  the  English,  both 
the  civil  war,  defended  him  against  the  unjust  Boochow  and  Kankin  should  be  evacuated 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  at  length  sent  and  that  they  should  retire  to  the  fastnesses  of 
to  the  Chinese  Government  a  kind  of  ultima-  Kwongsi.  This  all  agreed  to,  except  the  Mo* 
turn  demanding  that  the  charges  against  Bur-  Wong,  who  had  charge  of  the  defence  of  Scto- 
gevine,  having  been  admitted  by  the  Chinese  chow,  and  who  was  determined  to  defend  tbe 
Government  to  be  unjust,  should  he  withdrawn,  city  to  the  death.  The  Chung- Wong  then  vitb- 
The  Chinese  Government  complied  with  this  drew  with  all  his  men,  and  the  other  Wongs, 
request  on  the  same  day.  excepting  the  Mo- Wong,  made  overtures  of  sur- 

In  July,  1863,  Gen.  Burgevine  with  500  fol-  render,  promising  to  deliver  the  Mo-Wonir  a 

lowers  joined  the  insurgents,  nnd  the  military  prisoner.    At  a  council  of  war,  however,  thcj 

mandarin  at   Shanghai  offered  a  reward  of  came  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  flew  the 

£1,000  for  the  person  of  Burgevine  **  dead  or  Mo-Wong  in  his  presidential  seat.    They  then 

alive."    Against  this  offer,  Mr.  Seward,  the  made  terms  whicn  were  distinctly  under&tood, 

United  States  consul,  protested,  and  the  other  and  agreed  to  by  the  Footai,  Gen.  Ching,  acd 

European  consuls  signed  the  protest.  Gen.  Bur-  Major  Gordon.    These  terms  embraced  a  full 

gevine  became,  however,  soon  disgusted  with  pardon  for  the  Taeping  chiefs  and  their  follow- 

the  insurgents,  and  letlb  them.  era.  The  city  being  entered  under  this  capitulA* 

The  Anglo-Chinese  contingent,  under  Major  tion,  the  Footai  decapitated  all  the  Wongs,  and 
Gordon,  was  particularly  successful  against  the  gave  the  city  over  to  plunder,  which,  to  a  certain 
Taepinp^s.  In  March,  Fooshan  yielded  to  an  at-  extent,  was  followed  by  indiscriminate  massacre, 
tack,  and  the  siege  of  Chiang-zu  had  to  be  Major  Gordon  exerted  himself  most  efQcientlr 
raised  by  the  rebels.  Taitsan  was  recaptured  to  stop  the  carnage,  to  warn  the  Taep'mgs  at  a 
in  April,  after  some  severe  fighting,  nnd  after  distance  of  the  bad  faith  in  store  for  them,  and 
600  men  who  had  been  sent  to  receive  the  sur-  to  give  shelter  to  all  the  refuge^ss  who  were  in 
render  of  the  town  from  the  rebel  authorities  the  neighborhood.  On  finding  himself  in  an 
had  been  treacherously  murdered.  On  Oct.  12th  anomalous  position,  Mtgor  Gordon  sent  a  corn- 
Major  Gordon  captured  Patolkon  and  Leooka-  munication  to  Gen.  Brown,  the  commander-in- 
dis ;  on  Oct.  24th,  Prelung-vor  (Wu-lungyow).  chief  of  the  British  forces  in  China,  who  was 
A  correspondent  of  the  Paris  "Moniteur,'^  dated  on  the  point  of  leaving  Shanghai  for  Ilongkor.g. 
Shanghai,  Nov.  2d,  stated  that  Ly-Chung-  The  General  immediately  proceeded  to  So^v 
Wong,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel  chow,  and  had  an  interview  with  both  Major 
troops,  after  a  brilliant  campaign  of  three  years,  Gordon  and  the  Footai.  He  then  returned  to 
undertaken  to  relieve  Kiang-si,  the  Hou-nan,  Shanghai,  and  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  treat; 
and  the  Ilou-pe,  had  returned  precipitately  to  consuls.  The  result  was  simply  tliis;  that 
Nankin,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Imperial-  M^or  Gordon  should  remain  in  charjje  of  U* 
ists  and  their  allies.  He  had  increased  the  disciplined  force,  and  act  on  the  defensive  only, 
garrison  of  the  Ufwn  to  30,000  men,  and  sup-  but  quite  independent  of  the  Footai,  uutii  & 
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reply  should  come  from  Pekin  as  to  the  perfl-  era  of  Enronean  construction  is  an  innova- 
dy  practised  by  the  Footai.  The  reason  why  tion ;  that  of  European  officers  and  gentle- 
Hi\jor  Gordon  retained  the  command  is,  that  if  men  still  more  so.  I  and  my  force  are  part 
he  resigned  a  Frenchman  would  be  appointed  and  parcel  of  a  new  order  of  things,  indicating 
in  his  place.  *  progress  in  China.*  I  will  be  no  party  to  her 
la  December,  a  g^eat  sensation  was  pro-  lapsing  back  into  her  ancient  system,  and  treat- 
daced  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  ing  Europeans  as  if  they  were  Gliinamen.  By 
by  the  report  that  Prince  Kung,  the  Ohinese  submitting  to  such  instructions  and  violation 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  refused  to  ratify  of  my  original  agreement,  I  should  at  once  de- 
an agreement  made  by  Mr.  Lay,  inspector-gen-  prive  myself  of  the  power  to  assist  in  carry- 
eral  of  the  Chinese  customs  at  Shanghai,  with  mg  out  in  China  the  policy  of  Western  civU- 
Capt.  Osborn  for  the  purchase  of  a  fleet,  and  ization.^* 

that  Mr.  Lay  had  been  dismissed  from  the  The  European  ministers  in  Pekin  protested 

Chinese  service.    Mr.  Lay  had  been  authorized  against  allowing  Prince  Kung  to  have  the  ships 

by  Prince  Kung  to  purchase  some  vessels,  equip  on  his  own  terms,  and  Prince  Kung  then  request- 

them,  engage  officers  and  seamen  for  them,  and  ed  Mr.  Bruce  to  sell  the  ships  for  him.  Mr.  Bruce 

retain  money  out  of  the  customs  for  his  pay.  having  requested  Capt.  Osborn  to  undertake 

He  was,  indeed,  to  make  what  arrangements  their  disposal,  a  part  of  the  squadron  were  to 

might,  in  his  judgment,  seem  desirable,  with  a  sail  for  England,  and  Capt.  Osborn,  with  the 

view  to  successfully  carrying  out  of  the  ob-  Keangsoo,Quantung,  and  Amoy,  sailed  for  Bom- 

ject  in  view.    Mr.  Lay  accordingly  set  out  for  bay. 

London,  bought  the  ships,  and  put  Capt.  Sher-  The  "Overland  Trade  Report,"  an  English 

ard  Osborn  in  the  command  of  them.    Messrs.  paper,  published  in  Hongkong,  gives  the  fol- 

Lay  and  Osborn  entered  into  an  agreement,  iQwmg  interesting  details  of  this  swindle : 
and  settled  the  terms  upon  which  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  contingent  shoiild 
paid.    Some  of  the  clauses 

Were  as  follows :  palpably  implicated  in  the  fraudulent  transaction,  for  it 

deaerres  no  other  name.    The  Chinese  GoTemment 

1.  Osborn  agrees  to  take  the  command  of  the  £a-  remitted  Mr.  Jaj,  when  he  was  in  England  on  sick 
popeaa  Chinese  navy  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  stip-  leave,  the  sum  of  650,000  taeU  (about  £200,000)  to  buy 
uktes  that  there  aball  be  no  other  European  naval  steamers.  He  procured  a  flotilla  which  coat  far  more 
co3iinander-in« chief.  than  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  which  fleet  he 

2.  Osborn,  as  commander-in-chief,  is  to  hare  entire  hypothecated  to  the  British  Government  not  only  for 
control  over  all  Teasels  of  European  construction,  as  the  deficiency,  but  under  certain  conditions  which 
vrell  as  native  vessels  manned  with  Euro^ns  that  were  especially  adapted  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
may  be  in  the  employ  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  or  un-  British  interests.  It  seems  that  the  French  and  Russian 
(fer  his  authority,  of  the  native  guilds.  ministers  naturally  beca.nic  alarmed  at  the  influence 

i.  Osborn  undertakes  to  act  upon  all  orders  of  the  which  the  scheme,  if  carried  out,  was  calculated  to 


:•.  Uy,  upon  his  part,  eilgagea  to  refuse  to  be  the  and  took  occasion  to  break  off  friendly  relations  with 

medium  of  any  orders  of  the  reasonableness  of  which  Sir  F.  Bruce.    The  French  minister  supplanted  him  in 

b«  Li  not  satisfied.  ^  the  Prince's  counsels,  and  his  Highness  has  declined 

r^-.«  *'u^  A^i^.  s.^A  A^^x^^  «H^*v^  a ;i  -  for  wme  months  all  personal  interviews  with  the  Brit- 
Even  the  color  and  device  of  the  flag  under  i^  minister,  during  which  period  Mr.  Lay  has  acted  as 
Wijich   the   fleet   should    sail    were   prepared,  his  Excellency's  Chinese   secretary.    This   state  of 
and  the  two  Englishmen  were  perfectly  agreed  things  was  undoubtedl^r  brought  about  by  the  under- 
M  to  the   manner  in  which  the  whole  aflfair  hand  dealings  of  the  Bntishmmister  in  relation  to  the 

sUnld  he  managed.    When  the  fleet  reached  *®®^  "*  ^?  "P%"?^.  *"]?  *°i  >"-^«^^>?«»  '^  "«* »°'® 

,    .    ^  "^  V  tt       '^^**^y^^  an  open  rupture  of  friendly  relations,  m  consequence 

Mjanghai,  Capt.  Osborn  was  greatly  surprised  of  his  Excellency  supporting  Mr.  Lay  and  Capt.  Osborn 

to  receive  instructions,  not  from  Mr.  Lay,  whose  in  their  unreasonable  demands  upon  the  Chmcse  Gov- 

orders  alone  he  had  hound  himself  to  regard,  crnment. 

bu*.  from  Prince  Kung,  who  addressed  him  as        The  relations  of  the  Ohinese  Government  to 

-O&born,  the  assistant  commander-in-chief  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  were  on  the  whole 

tiie  Chinese  navy."     Mr.  Lay,  at  the  same  of  a  very  amicable  character.    Prince  Knng, 

time,  informed  him,  that  he  was  unahle  to  oh-  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs,  showed  himself 

Uin  tlie  emperor's  ratification  to  the  terms  of  anxious  to  introduce  reforms,  and  to  develop 

agreement,  which  they  had  settled  in  London,  the  resources  of  the  country. 
and,  indeed,  that  the  Chinese  authorities  had        One  of  the  most  important  reforms  that  were 

not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  acknowledge  its  determined  upon  in  the  course  of  the  year 

receipt.     Oapt.  Oshorn  subsequently  refused  to  1863,  was  that  of  the  army.   The  Paris  "  Moni- 

Krve  under  Prince  Kung.     **  I  did  not  come  teur  "  publishes  some  very  interesting  details  on 

bere,"  he  lyrites,  **or  my  followers  either,  to  this  subject.  The  Chinese  army,  says  the  "Mon- 

a*ca<tom  ourselves  to   the    treatment    usual  itenr,"  which,  according   to    official  reports, 

^ith  Chinese  sailors  or  soldiers,  or  to  assist  shouldconsistof  1,000,000  infantry,  and  800,000 

in  a  retrogressive  policy  in  the  treatment  of  cavalry,  had  actually  not  one  tenth  of  the  nnm- 

Enropean  employe*^  or  Europeans  in  general,  her  under  arms.    It  is  composed  of  Tartar 

The  employment  ot  ships  of  war  and  steam-  troops,  exclusively  employed  in  the  guard  of 
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the  emperor^s  person,  and  in  the  defence  of  the    goes  on  to  describe  the  present  position  of  U^e 
'  principal  towns.    These  troops  are,  moreover,    settlement  as  entirely  altered  in  iU  character, 
badly  armed,  badly  officered,  badly  organized    and  to  remind  the  consul  that  ^' the  Chinese  Got- 
and  devoid  of  all  military  enthusiasm.    They    ernment  has  never  formally  abandoned  its  rght 
are  quite  incapable  of  resisting  the  Taepings,    over  its  own  subjects,  nor  has  her  Majestfs 
who  would  have  possessed  themselves  of  rekin    Government  ever  claimed  or  expressed  any  de- 
long  since  had  it  not  been  for  the  European    sire  to  eiercise  a  protectorate  over  them." 
troops.  Prince  Eung,  perceiving  at  length  that        In  October  22d,  1862,  Prince  Kung  informed 
such  a  state  of  things  cannot  longer  be  con-  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  GoTcrnments 
tinued,  and  being  confirmed  in  that  view  by  at  Pekin,  that  the  Imperial  Government  hsd 
the  empress-mother,  who  comprehends  that  the  adopted  a  national  flag,  to  be  trian^Iar  i& 
safety  of  her  son  is  identified  .with  that  of  the  shape,  and  ten  feet  broad  for  the  largest  ves- 
dynasty,  has  resolved  to  create  an  active  army,  sels,  and  between  seven  and  eight  feet  for  smaller 
while  retaining  the  one  under  arms.    The  new  vessels.  The  ground  color  is  yellow,  and  a  dra- 
army  is  ta  be  organized  and  armed  after  the  gon  is  painted  on  it,  the  head  pointing  upward. 
European  fashion,  and  commanded  by  European       At  the  close  of  1863,  a  meeting  of  the  Impe- 
officers,  or  by  natives  educated  at  the  military  rial  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  held,  to  con- 
school  by  French  professors.    This  school,  to  sider  the  translation  and  publication  of  a  srsr- 
which  none  are  admitted  but  young  Chinese  tem  of  international  law.    Mr.  Burlingame,  the 
who  show  a  disposition  for  a  military  life,  will,  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Pekin,  called 
it  is  expected,  produce  officers  capable  of  con-  attention  to  the  translation  of  Wheaton's  work, 
tending  with  the  Taeping?.  which  has  become  an  authority  in  the  cabinets 
Great  concessions  continued  to  be  made  to  of  Europe.   He  requested  an  interview  wiih  ore 
the  foreign  communities  in  the  large  commcr-  of  the  members,  and  four  of  them  appeared 
cial  cities.    The  British  community  at  Hang-  and  evinced  by  their  intelligent  interest,  as  well 
chow,  on  the  river  Yang-tse,  obtained  from  the  as  l^  their  presence,  that  they  deemed  the  s-ib- 
Govemment  a  grant  of  90  acres  of  ground,     ject  one  of  great  national  importance.   It  is 
Thirty  English  commercial  firms,  three  or  four  remarkable  that  one  of  the  reasons  nddnced  by 
French  manufactories,  one  Russian,  and  one  the  Chinese  authorities  for  the  translation,  was 
American,  are  established  tliere.    Fifteen  large  that  it  would  serve  as  a  gnide  to  future  em- 
business  houses  are  in  the  course  of  construe-  bassies  to  foreign  Powers.    This  implies  a  de- 
tion  for  English  subjects.    A  municipal  council  partnre  from  the  ancient  disdainful  policy  cf 
has  been  established,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Chinese  Government  toward  *^  outi^ide  bar- 
the  European  community,  and  it  pays  great  at-  barians,"  which  indicates  that  the  torpidity  for 
tention  to  the  construction  of  roads.  At  Shang-  which  it  was  notorious  is  at  last  giving  way 
hai,  these  concessions  to  foreign  communities  '  under  the  influence  of  new  ideas  and  liber^ 
gave  rise  to  an  interesting  question.    The  ex-  sentiments. 

emption  of  the  '^foreign  concessions"  from  On  July  10th,  1863,  the  envoy  of  Denmark, 
Chinese  authority  has  long  been  claimed,  and  Col.  Raaslof,  succeeded  in  concluding  wilh  the 
practically  acted  on,  by  the  foreign  communi-  Chinese  Government  a  most  favorable  treaty. 
ties  resident  in  them,  with  the  sanction  and  The  Chinese  at  first  intended  that  the  treaty  re- 
concurrence  of  the  consular  body — the  Chinese  cently  concluded  with  the  Belgians  should  be 
tacitly  yielding  the  right.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  tendered  to  the  Danish  envoy  cin  thecoarf,or 
it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  at  Tien-tsin,  and  that  he  slioiild  have  iiotbing 
present  municipality,  and  the  British  consul,  more.  Col.  Raaslof,  however,  penetrating  ibis 
having  submitted  certain  proposals  in  that  sense  design,  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  IVkiQ, 
to  her  Majesty's  minister  at  Pekin,  received  a  where,  after  three  months  of  earnest  ncgotia- 
reply,  dated  September  8th,  1862,  that  totally  tions,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  much  more 
npsets  the  rights  hitherto  assumed.  Sir  F.  favorable  conditions.  The  Danish  treaty  is  sub- 
Bruce  clearly  lays  down  that  "  there  is  great  stuntinlly  the  British  treaty,  with  this  advan- 
misapprehension  of  the  position  of  these  so-call-  tage  for  all  the  foreign  nations,  that  those 
ed  foreign  concessions.  The  British  concession  changes  which  have  been  yielded  to  the  solici- 
at  Shanghai  w^as  neither  a  transfer  nor  a  lease  tat  ions  of  the  foreign  Powers  from  time  to  time 
of  the  land  in  question  to  the  British  crown,  since  that  treaty  was  signed,  have  been  [laced 
It  was  simply  an  agreement  that  British  sub-  in  the  Danish  treaty,  and  aro  therefore  not 
jects  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  land  for  their  liable  to  be  changed.  Article  xvi.  of  the  treaty 
personal  accommodation  within  a  certain  space,  mentions  sixteen  ports  as  being  opened,  ard 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  among  them  Nankin,  Kiukiang,  Chinkiang  and 
of  living  together.  The  land  so  acquired  re-  Hangchow,  on  the  river  Yang-tse,  although  the 
mains  Chinese  territory;  it  is  subject  to  the  first  named  city  is  in  the  hands  of  therelcl*. 
land-tax ;  and  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  For  the  present  the  trade  is  carried  on  atthc^ 
Government  over  it  is  denied,  it  is  done,  be-  ports  under  river  regulations,  to  which  foreign 
cause  in  Ciiina  it  was  deemed  essential,  for  the  legations  have  agreed.  Article  xii.  dcclj^res 
security  of  British  trade,  that  tlie  person  and  the  coasting  trade  of  China  open  to  foreign  na- 
establisiiment  of  the  trader  should  be  secured  tions,  a  stipulation  which  nofbrmer  treaty  con- 
from  molestation."    The  English  minister  then  tained.    In  the  tariff,  the  clause  prohibiting  the 
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eiportAtion  of  beans,  peas,  and  bean  oakes  from  these  battles  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Knight 
Xev  Chwang  and  from  Pang-chow  (Chefoo)  is  Commander  of  the  Bath,  and  the  thanks  of 
omitted,  aod  foreign  nations  can  thus  rightfully  Parliament,  and  of  the  East  India  Company. 
participate  in  this  important  branch  of  the  After  conducting  some  successful  operations 
coasting  trade.  against  the  Hill  Tribes,  in  1851-^2,  he  returned 
CLINTOy,  a  village  in  Hinds  co.,  Missis-  to  England,  was  gazetted  a  m^jor-general  in 
s'ppl   It  is  nine  miles  west  of  Jackson,  on  the  1854,  and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  to  the 
railroad  to  Vicksburg.  It  was  the  seat  of  Mis-  Crimea,  in  command  of  a  Highland  brigade  of 
sissippi  College.  three  regiments,  forming  part  of  the  division  of 
CLYDE,  OoLix  Campbell,  Lord,  a  British  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  His  Highlanders  con* 
peneraJ,  born  in  Gla^ow,  Scotland,  October  tributed  materially  to  the  victory  of  the  Alraa, 
20th,  1793,  died  in  Chatham,  August  14th,  and  at  the  succeeding   action  at  Baluklava, 
1S63.   He  was  of  humble  parentage  on  the  drawn  up  in  line,  they  easily  repelled  an  attack 
father's  side,  but  through  his  mother  claimed  of  heavy  Russian  cavalry,  eliciting  by  their 
descent  from  an  ancient  Highland  family.    Re-  coolness  the  applause  of  the  numerous  specta- 
moved  at  an  early  age  from  Scotland,  to  be  tors  of  the  fight.    For  many  months  after,  Sir 
educated  in  England,  he  was  appointed   in  Colin  held  the  responsible,  but  comparatively 
l$Od,  while  a  pupil  in  a  military  school  at  60s-  inactive,  post  of  commander  of  Balaklava  and  its 
port,  through  the  influence  of  a  maternal  uncle,  works.    His  reputation  as  a  soldier  neverthe- 
ensign  in  the  8th  regiment  of  foot,  with  which  less  stood  High  in  the  army,  and  after  the  dis- 
io-a  few  days  he  embarked  for  the  Peninsula,  graceful  failures  of  Sir  James  Simpson  and  Sir 
Within  three  weeks  from  the  time  he  had  quit-  AVilliam  Codrington,  he  was  designated  for  the 
ted  the  schoolboy's  desk  at  Gosport,  he  stood  chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in  the 
in  presance  of  the  French  at  Vimiero.    His  first  Crimea,  but  was  prevented  by  tbe  termination 
eiperiences  In  military  life  were  gained  in  the  of  hostilities  from  assuming  that  ofilce.    He  re- 
unfortunate  campaign  of  Sir  John  Moore,  ter-  turned  to  England  with  the  army,  was  appoint- 
mioating  in  the  glorious  fight  of  Corunna,  ed  a  lieutenant-general  in  1856,  and  prepared 
where,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Britbh  army,  to  enjoy  his  much-needed  repose. 
he  embarked  for  England.    Scarcely  had  he  Short  respite,  however,  was  allowed  him. 
laaded  from  the  transport,  which  bore  him  In  1857  occurred  the  dreadful  mutiny  of  the 
home,  than  he  was  ordered  off  to  participate  Sepoys  in  India,  and.  at  twenty-four  hours'  no- 
in  tbe  disastrous  Walcheren  expedition.    A  tice,  Sir  Colin  embarked  for  that  country  to 
ferer,  contracted  in  the  marshy  plains  of  Hoi-  assume  the  supreme  command  in  Bengal,  ar- 
hmd,  dang  to  him  for  more  than  80  years,  and  riving  at  Calcutta,  August  14th,  thii*ty-two  days 
Qotil  he  went  to  China  in  1842.  "  Walcheren,"  after  the  issue  of  his  commission.    Organizing 
he  used  to  say,  '^  was  with  me  every  season.^'  his  forces  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would 
Iq  1810  he  returned  to  Spain,  shared  in  the  bat-  permit,  he  marched  in  October  for  Lucknow, 
tie  of  Barossa,  in  1811,  and  the  defence  of  Ta-  where  Gens.  Havelock  and  Outrara  were  heroi- 
rifa,  1812,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  actively  cally  holding  out  against  an  overwhelming  force 
employed  in  the  Spanish  corps.    In  1818,  hav-  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Nena  Sahib.   On 
iag  meanwhile  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant  November  21st,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  city, 
be  ^joined  the  army  of  Wellington,  took  part  b^t  the  preponderance  of  the  Sepoys  over  his 
in  t-ie  battle  of  Vittoria,  was  severely  wounded  army  ana  the  garrison  united,  being  too  great 
trhile  leading  a  forlorn  hope  at  St.  Sebastian,  to  admit  of  successful  operations  on  the  part  of 
ind  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  received  a  the  Europeans,  he  succeeded  by  a  clever  ruse 
Mat  in  his  thigh.     In  the  succeeding  year  he  in  withdrawing  through  the  enemy^s  lines  to- 
ipas  transferred  to  America,  fought  at  Bladens-  ward  Cawnpore,  where,  on  Decembcp  6th,  he 
>nr^  and  New  Orleans,  and  after  the  peace  of  dealt  the  Kena  a  blow  which  may  be  said  to 
jheat  returned  to  England,  where,  for  many  have  broken  the  strength  of  the  rebellion.  , 
ears,  he  rusted   in  inactivity.      In  1823  he  Making  Cawnporo  his  centre  of  operations,  he 
ras  promoted  to   a  m^ority,  having  for  the  organized  a  series  of  combined   movements 
^n-vions  ten  years  been  a  captain,  and,  in  1882,  which  resulted  in  diiving  the  rebels  into  Oude, 
i«  parchased  a  lieutenant-colonelcy.  where,  during,  the  succeeding  year,  they  were 
The  breaking  ont  of  war  with  China,  in  1842,  gradually  dispersed  and  subdued,  the  contest 
estored  him  to  active  military  duties,  and  in  assuming,  finally,  the  character  of  a  guerilla 
ommand  of  the  98th  regiment  he  pnrticipated  warfare.  On  February  1st,  1859,  he  was  enabled 
a  the  siege  and  capture  of  Chin-Kiang-Foo,  to  declare  the  campaign  in  Oude  at  an  end,  and 
od  other  enterprises.    From  China  he  was  having  accomplished  the  pacification  of  a  coun- 
fan-ferred  to  India,  and,  during  the  Sikh  war  try  which,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  eeemed 
f  18l8-^'9y    commanded  with    distinguished  almost  lost  to  British  rule,  he  returned  home  to 
niTery  the  third  division  of  the  army  of  the  receive  the  well-merited  honors  and  congratu- 
^njab.    At    Raninnggar,   at    Chillianwallah,  lations  which  his  sovereign  and  country  united 
'here  be  was  again  wounded  while  directing  in  bestowing  upon  him. 
a  important  movement,  and  at  Goojerat,  he  During  his  absence  in  India,  he  had  been 
Wed  to  his  reputation  for  intrepidity  that  of  a  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Clyde  of  Clydes- 
^ful  tactician ;  and  his  conduct  at  the  last  of  dale,  and  had  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia* 
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xnent  and  a  pension.    In  1860  be  was  appoint-  house,  Stratford  Canning,  and  others  of  taste 

ed  colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  in  and  genius;  but  Greece  was  the  country  of  his 

1862  a  tieid-marsbal,  and  be  bad  at  various  longing,  and  be  was  impatient  to  realize  the 

times  been  enrolled  among  tbe  chief  military  dreams  which  had  so  long  dazzled  his  imagiiia- 

orders  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Sardinia,  and  tion.    At  Athens,  where  he  arrived  in  antumn 

Turkey.    Thenceforth  his  declining  health,  un-  of  the  same  year,  he  associated  himsdf  vith 

dermined  by  lon^  and  arduous  services  in  tbe  Haller  of  Hallerstein,  the  eminent  BaTarian; 

field,  permitted  Dim  to  undertake  no  active  with  Linck  and  Stackelberg;  and  Foster,  an 

duties.    At  a  review  of  volunteers  at  Brighton  architect  of  Liverpool ;   and,  purchasing  the 

in  1862,  be  took  the  command  at  the  request  of  right  of  establishing  themselves  on  the  island  cf 

the  higher  powers;  but,  at  the  close,  be  said  it  iEgina,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  laborious 

was  his  last  day  in  tbe  field,  and  be  shaved  off  but  pleasant  work  of  excavating  the  valuable 

his  moustache  a^  a  sign  that  be  had  retired  from  specimens  of  sculpture  near  the  temple  of  Ja- 

active  service.  Within  a  twelvemonth  occurred  piter  Panbellenius.    Here  they  vrere  exposed 

bis  final  illness.  to  many  dangers,  not  of  climate  only,  but  the 

In  person,  "Lord  Clyde  was  well  knit,  symraet-  island  itself  was  a  stronghold  of  pirates,  Trhile 

rical  and  graceful,  and  though  late  in  life  his  tbe  mainland  swninned  with  banditti,  \rho,  at 

shoulders  became  somewhat  bowed,  he  lost  lit-  a  later  period,  held  Stackelberg  a  prisoner  for 

tie  of  the  activity  of  his  prime.    "To  tbe  last,*'  ransom,  and  made  cartridges  of  his  valaable 

says  a  writer  in  the  London  "  Times,"  **  his  drawings.    As  a  reward  of  their  perils,  they 

teeth    remained  full  and  firm   in    the  great  made,  among  other  important  discoveries,  th&t 

square  jaws,  and  his  eye  pierced  the  distance  of  tbe  celebrated  iEginetan  marbles,  now  at 

with  all  the  force  of  his  youthful  vision.    His  Munich.    An  article  on  these  sculptures,  from 

crisp  gray  locks  still  stood  close  and  thick,  the  pen  of   Ifr.   Cockerell,  appeared  in  the 

curling  over  the  bead  and  above  tbe  wrinkled  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  1819;  bet  the 

brow,  and  there  were  few  external  signs  of  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  work  in  which  thej, 

decay  of  nature,  which  was,  no  doubt,  going  together  with  the  treasures  from  Basss?,  ire 

on  within,   accelerated  by  so  many  wounds,  described  and  criticized,  was  not  brought  cat 

such  fevers,  such  relentless,  exacting  service."  by  him  until   18C0.     In  1811  they  set  sail  for 

Measured  by  the  exploits  of  other  commanders,  the  port  of  Pyrga,.and  from  thence  took  a 

Lord  Clyde  cannot  be  classed  among  the  great  fatiguing  land  journey,  and,  arriving  at  an  Ar- 

generals  of  the  present  century,  although,  in  cadian  village,  in  tbe  immediate  neighborhood 

consequence  of  the  dearth  of  military  talent  in  of  which  stood  the  remains  of  a  temple  of 

Greatl3ritain,bestood,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Apollo  Epicarius,  with  indications  of  buric-l 

head  and  shoulders  above  his  contemporaries,  treasure,    they   again    commenced   their  re- 

As  a  brave,  prudent,  and  honest  soldier  be  will  search,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  ila^ 

always  bold  an  honorable  place  in  the  annals  Phigaleian  marbles,  now  to  be  seen  in  theBrit- 

of  British  warfare ;  and  be  will  be  especially  ish  Museum.    Their  labors  at  Bass®  being  ifl- 

remembcred  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  terrupted    by   the    opposition  of  the  ^oWc^ 

as  one  who  understood  their  character  and  vir-  authorities,  he  left  that  country  and  returmd 

tues  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other;  who  con-  to  Athens.     Subsequently  be  went  to  JSicHy, 

stantly  looked  after  their  comforts,  and  who,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  1812  in  Syracn>e 

bearing  in  mind  from  what  humble  beginnings  and  Agrigentum,  a  visit  which  resulted  in  his 

he  bad  himself  risen  to  the  highest  honors  of  work,  published  at  a  later  date,  on  the  tempUv 

his  profession,  wished  to  make  merit,  and  not  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  or  the   "  Temple  of  the 

influence,  the  key  to  advancement  Giants,"  as  it  is  there  styled.    After  a  severe 

COCKERELL,  Charles   Robert,  emeritus  attack  of  fever,  he  resumed  his  travels,  visiting 

professor  of  architecture,  in  the  Royal  Acad-  Thebes  and  Delphi,  and  other  haunts  of  cWc 

.  emy,  born  in  London  in  1788,  died  at  his  res-  fame.    In  1814  he  visited  the  Seven  Churchei 

ideuce  in  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  aged  of  Asia  Minor,  and  investigated  Pompeii  andj 

75  yeai*s.     Ilis  father,  an  eminent  architect,  other    points    of  interest,  and    subseqcentlv^ 

sent   him,  at   an  early   age,  to  Westminster  spent  some  time  in  Rome,  where  be  was  vel- 

School,  and  from  thence  took  him  into  his  own  comed  with  open  arms  by  the  artistic  circled 

office,  where  be  studied  for  some  years,  per-  there,  and  brought  into  intimate  coiuiJanioi^^ 

footing  bis  taste  for  the  pencil  and  making  such  ship  with  Caristie,  Handelbourg,  Mazois,  In- 

proficiency  that,  in  1809,  he  became  confiden-  gres,  and  other  distinguished  men.    In  ISlfl 

tial  assistant  to  Sir  R.  Smirke,  who  was  then  he  was  at  Florence,  where,  by  his  arrfinge^ 

engaged  in  rebuilding  the  Oovent-garden  The-  ment  of  tbe  group  of  Niobe,  he  solved  a  h^ 

atre.    His  love  of  adventure,  combined  with  a  vexed  question,  and  left  to  the  city  of  the  3fej 

desire  for  a  wider  field  from  whence  to  draw  dici  a  lasting  memento  of  his  perception  ana 

knowledge,  led  him,  in  1810.  to  secure  a  safe  skill.      Returning  in   tbe  ensuing  spring  tJ 

conduct  to  the  East.    Accordingly  be  sailed  England,  be  found  that  bis  fame  bad  pret*i*<3cJ 

in  a  sloop  of  war,  intrusted  by  the  Under  Secre-  him.  Business  flowed  at  once  to  his  office,  m 

rary  for  Foreign  Aftairs  with  despatches  for  before  the  year  1825  he  had  executed  nanj 

the  embassy  at  Constantinople.    Here  he  pass-  valuable  and  important  pieces  of  workmani^liip' 

.ed  some  months  in  the  society  of  Byron,  Hob-  Among  them,  the  Hanover  Chapel  in  Eegeci 
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Btreet,  Lampeter  College,  and  the  Bristol  In-  floating  debt,  68,100:  total,  488,204.    The  ar- 
stitodon  of  Science.    He  designed  the  London  my,  which  is  divided  into  four  army  corps,  was 
and  Westminster  Bank,  the  Taylor  Buildings  to  consist,  according  to  the  law  of  August  24th, 
at  Oxford,  the  Son  Fire  Office  in  Threadneedle  1861,  of  19,385  men.  The  importations  amount- 
street,  the  Church  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  and  ed  in  the  year  1856-^57,  to  8,255,873  piastres; 
completed  the  St.  George^s  Hall  at  Liverpool,  the  ezportations,  7,064,584. 
the  architect,  Elwes,  having  been  worn  out  An  important  revolution  broke  out  in  this 
with  the  work.    lu  1819  he  was  appointed  republic  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1860. 
fiorrcjor  of  St  Paul's,  which  office  he  held  till  The  Liberal  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
hid  final   retirement   from    the    profession.  Mosquers,  rose  against  the  constitutional  Presi- 
Aboat  the  year  1832  he  became  architect  of  dent  Ospina,  who  had  entered  upon  the  presi- 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  that  capacity  ex-  dbntial  office,  on  April  Ist,  1857,  as  the  sue- 
ecQted  important  worksj  not  only  at  headquar-  cessful  candidate  of  the  conservative  orFeder- 
ters,  bat  also  at  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  alist  party.  On  July  18th,  1861,  Mosquera  took 
and  Fhmouth.    In  his  eflfbrts  for  the  advance-  possession  of  Bogota,  the  federal  capital,  de- 
ment of  art,  he  was  eminently  catholic  and  lib-  posed  President  Ospina,  and  assumed  the  reins 
eral.   He  was  long  a  director  of  the  School  of  of  Government.     The  Federalist  party  con- 
Design  at  Somerset  House,  and  was  connected  tinned  to  have  control  of  the  southern  portion 
with  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  held  a  po-  of  the  republic,  with  Antioquia  as  the  seat 
sition  of  much  influence.     He  was  for  forty  of  Government.    The  representatives  of  the 
jears  treasurer  of  the  Artists*  General  Benevo-  Liberal  States  met  in  a  Congress  at  Bogota, 
lent  Institntion ;  was  president  of  the  Royal  In-  which  closed  on  October  20th,  1861.    They  as- 
stit'ite  of  British  Architects,  receiving  the  first  sumed  the  name  United  States  of  Colombia, 
gold  medal  awarded  by  her  Migesty  to  the  in-  and  adopted  a  new  constitution,  according  to 
etitote.    He  was  also  a  member  of  tlie  Dille-  which  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  republic 
tante  Society,  and  FeUow  of  the  Society  of  were  to  be  a  Senate,  consisting  of  three  sena- 
Antiqaaries.    His  honors  were  not  confined  to  tors  from  each  of  the  new  States,  and  a  Cham- 
his  own  country.     He  was  appointed  one  of  ber  of  Representatives,  chosen  by  the  nine 
the  eight  foreign  members  of  the  Institute  of.  States  and  the  Federal  District,  at  the  rate  of 
France,  in  1841 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  one  representative  for  every  50,000  souls,  and 
Academies  of  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Copenhagen ;  every  fraction  over  20,000. 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Geneva;  of  the  Ar-  The  leader  of  the  troops  of  the  conservative 
chsological  Society  of  Athens,  and  of  the  In-  party,  Gen.  Arboleda,  was  assassinated  in  No- 
?ti:ate  of  Architects  of  New  York,  in  1860.  vember,  1862,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
He  was  the  author  of  a  preface  to  the  "  Icono-  mand  of  the  Federalist  army  by  Gen.  Canal, 
graphy  of  the  West  Front  of  Wells  Cathedral,"  On  December  29th,  1862,  an  agreement  waa 
and  of  many  valuable  papers  written  for  the  made  between  Gen.  Canal  and  Gen.  Mosquera, 
Archxological  Institute.  which' put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.    Gen.  Ca- 
COLOMBIA,  United  States  op,  a  federal  nal,  together  with  his  troops,  submitted  to  the 
republic  in  South  America,  which,  until  Sep-  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
tember  20tb,  1861,  was  called  New  Granada,  which,  in  its  turn,  pledged  itself  to  grant  a 
The  area  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  521,-  complete  amnesty.    On  February  4th,  1868, 
94S  English  square  miles.    It  consists  at  pres-  deputies  of  all  the  States  met  at  Rio  Negro,  in 
eat  of  nine  States,  beside  the  Federal  District  the  State  of  Antioquia,  to  form  a  constitutional 
of  Bogota;  the  names,  capitals,  and  population  convention.    Gen.  Mos(^uera  resigned  to  the 
of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  convention  the  dictatorial  power  which  hadi 
Biite.               capiteu.                     FopsUttoB.  heeu  Conferred  upon  him  on  September  20th, 

pMama.. Psnuns 183,108  1861,  and  the  convention  appointed  a  Provis- 

^}l\^. F*'?^": 1?HS  io°al  Government,  composed  of  five  ministers, 

MastUlena SantaiUftris 780,098  _.i             ^.               ;     .     * «,       j      •       av                 ' 

Batitandcr. Pamplona 878,876  ^ho  were  to  rcmam  lu  oflS CO  dunng  the  organ- 

AnUyoaia Antioqaia 824,443  ization  of  the  Constitution.    The  new  liberal 

SaiiriiV;.:FS;5iv;.V.V.V.V.V.:::;Y  !!!'!^  constitution  was   proclaimed  on  April   28d, 

T«»naia Puriflcaeion f  *'*•"«  1863.    According  to  its  provisions,  each  State 

fSSu  bu*ricV*Bwu° ^MO  administers  its  local  affairs  independently  of  the 

^^    '      Federal  Government.   Congress  and  the  Presi- 

«,2«8t88T  dent  are  elected  by  the  States.  Gen.  Mosquera 

The  receipts  for  the  financial  year  beginning  was  appointed  Provisional  President  until  the 

September  1st,  1861,  and  ending  August  81st,  1st  of  April,  1864,  when  the  President  elected 

1362,  were  estimated  at  1,824,000  piastres,*  during  the  year  1863  by  the  people,  was  to 

^e expenditures  at  2,186,517  piastres:  deficit,  take  his  place.    During  the  existence  of  the 

|1-,51T  piastres.  The  public  debt  for  the  same  Provisional  Presidency,  there  was  to  bo  no 

Boancial  year  was  as  follows:    Interest  on  the  fixed  capital.  Gen. Mosquera  having  the  power 

f Aternal  debt,  202,000  piastres ;  interest  on  the  to  move  it  where  he  pleased.    Among  the  pro- 

mternal  debt,  218,104  piastres;  interest  on  the  visions  of  the  new  constitution  was  one  grant- 

— ing  religious  liberty,  and  another  confiscating 

*  A  piastre  Is  aqaal  to  ao  American  dollar.  the  chuTch  property.     This  called  foHh  an  en- 
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cyclical  letter  f^om  the  pope  to  the  bishops  of  There  remains  $20,000,000,  which  has  been  met 

the  republic,  condemning  both  the  confiscation  by  the  sale  of  Ottlifornia  and  Canada  biUs,  ^Inch 

of  the  church  property,  and  the  establishment  have  been  sent:  in  the  former  case  against 

of  religious  toleration,  and  urging  the  bishops  gold  shipped  from  8an  Francisco,  and  in  the 

to  use  the  whole  influence  of  the  Church  for  latter  case  against  gold  carried  unreported  to 

the  repeal  of  these  features  of  the  constitution.  Canada.    There  is,  however,  a  correction  to 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  conflict  between  be  made  from  this  result,  since  the  exports  of 

Church  and  State  had  not  terminated.  goods  from  California  have  been  on  a  specie 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  a  war  broke  valuation.    The  currency  in  that  State  has  con- 

out  between  the  United  States  of  Colombia  tinned  to  be  in  the  precious  metals,  and,  &s  a 

and  Ecuador.    Gen.  Mosquera,  whose  course  in  consequence,  prices  of  commodities  there  have 

bringing  about  these  hostilities  was  generalTy  maintained  their  specie  values.    The  prices  io 

censured  by  the  press  of  South  America,  vie-  New  York  and  San  Francisco  on  the  siime  dav 

torlously  advanced  into  Ecuador.    On  Decern-  were  as  follows  for  the  same  articles : 
ber  30th,  peace  was  restored  between  the  two  g„  f„b. 

republics  by  a  treaty,  which,  at  the  same  time,  n«w  vwk.     ciwo.       ijm». 

establish e d  bet  w een  th era  free  trade.  g rpcni>ttcki Mr        Sse 

At  the  presidential  election  held  toward  the         Cofl^e,.Tava.* .'.*.*! !!!.".'      m.        iil'o.      letc 

close  of  the  year,  Senor  Murillo,  the  minister  *   phirtT'^i* !£        S^        IT' 

of  the  republic  at  Washington,  was  elected.          Printol'MeiViinickk*.*.'.       m£        it?!        fc 
His  term  of  oflice  begins  in  April,  1864.  Prfnu,  Sprogucs He,        i6e.        6a 

A  revolution  ofthe  conservative  party  against         camfffci*".* Ue^        wl"       ift 

the  Government  of  the  republic,  broke  out  in         Flour....'. *'/.*.**.'.".*.***.  |7-oo       $4fto      tz'-o 
November,  1863,  in  the  State  of  Antiomiia,  but         J'^est,  white i-77        i;flo      ^^ ttc 

it  did  not  assume  large  dimensions,  and  seemed         oUboieUuiilcr !!!'.'.       4ic.        soc.       iic. 

to  bo  nearly  nt  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  year.         iron,  Scotch 46oo       4i-M       4^0 

COMMERCE  The  year  1863  has  not  ex-  |iS,f  Jfe^oriinV;;  'ui^  *\.  'V 
hibited  much  advance  m  a  commercial  pomt  _,  *  i  ^  «  t-  • 
of  view.  The  expectations  that  had  been  en-  The  exports  of  wheat  from  San  FranciKO 
tertained  of  an  immediate  renewal  of  trade  as  ^  England  declmed.  This  wheat  is  o  » 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  quality  which  commands  10  per  cent,  higher 
Mississippi,  and  the  continued  occupation  of  pnce  than  that  of  the  Western  fctates.  /\H(4ii 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  and  North  Carolina,  therefore  has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  export 
and  the  penetration  ofthe  troops  into  the  Texan  Y"*  ^he  AUantic  States  mto  California  m  ex- 
country,  have  not  been  realized;  and  the  foreign  change  for  gold.  ^  .^  .  i  • 
commerce  of  the  country  has  greatly  contracted  ,  The  duties,  under  the  existing  tariff,  \vei-..e<i 
in  face  ofthe  improved  harvests  in  Europe,  heavily  upon  the  imports.  The  value  of  dnm- 
These  have  enabled  the  people  to  dispense  with  ble  goods  imported  as  above  was  $202,  .31.9.?. 
much  of  the  breadstuffs  and  provisions  which  ^^^  the  amount  of  duty  paid  was  $69,009.64., 
were  the  main  staples  of  the  national  export.  ^^  ^^  average  of  34  per  cent.  The  cost  Fas 
The  official  statement  of  the  Treasury  Depart-  therefore  as  follows : 

ment  gives  the  following  returns  of  the  trade  Invoice  cost  of  Import f202,:3i,9SJ 

of  the  Union  for  the  fiscal  years  1862  and  1863.  A^^T.""*'"  *°  oxchangc,  so  per  ct.iioi.86.V96j 

The  fiscal  year  ends  June  Spth.  Gold  for  exchange,     50    "    .   S4.629,S2i  2(H.?r-\4?2 

Import!.  1869.  IMS.  _,       ,  ...  I     ~  ..„-, 

Goods |IS9,404,7T1  $252,781,989  Total  cost  landed |40i,6j4.>il 

This  cost  is  exclusive  of  freight,  insurance, 


Specie lM15,0o3  9,555,648 


Total $205,819,128           $202,237,587  Storage,  labor,  commission,  &c.,  wh ich  raised 

Exporti.  the  .cost  to  fully  150  per  cent,  of  the  inVoice 

For"Tga  °  ^'""i^^'i-.^'nloi?:'!           ^lS  P"ccs.    These  imports  Include  large  quauto 

Specie. .*.'   scisJc'oio             64ii5«,6io  of  thosc  raw  materials,  cotton,  wool,  naval 

Total ii^90.]i5          ^1^,^  ^^""^^^  *°;»  that  formerly  were  our  staple  ex- 

on.    •        1.     1    *•             •           •    1.  •      .V  ports,  but  which  now  mast  be  iraporteU » 

The  import  valuations  are  in  specie,  being  the  t  j^j^ '     ,  ^    x.  ^  .j^    manufactories    In  the 

invoice  value  of  the  goods  entered.  The  export  ^     e            ^  i       n?*""'*"""^  ,/""'„ 

_  1       .       *  tu-  I    -1  !    jI    _  •    .  ._  f  case  of  many  articles  of  importation  the  raw 

va  ucs  are  at  the  legal  tender  prices,  and  re-  ^^  ^„^^  ,(.  ,,      reaching  on  ortlinaiy  wool- 

qmro  to  be  corrected  by  the  premium  on  god  j         ^  gg^     '    cent.,  and  on  linens  164 

in  order  to  approximate  to  the  value  actually  %^^^    ^he  high  cost  of  importation  nat- 

^!?l".f  i°I-    I  ^?hf '  "    1 S?-,  J  t.<f ''f'^n  "rally  checked  in  some  degree  thi  consumption 

rate  of  specie  for  the  year  1803  was  nearly  50  -^             ,       ^^    \y,^^^^^^  „f  „„„ey 

per  cent.    The    balance  of  tw  e,"  so  called,  »     ^    .       ,|       ^ » .           ^  j,,,  ^^u 

may  then  be  approximated  as  foUows :  »f   ^^^  generally  diminished  as  the  year  drew 

Imports— Good* $252,7314)89  ^^  „  ^l^.^^ 

Export*— Produce $267,652,849  tO  a  ClOSe.                                          .        «    ^-.         rr  ^ 

»*            "     specie  Taiue #173,485,238  The   imports   at  the  port   of  New  Tors 

Excess  imports IfiSfilS  monthly  for  the  year  are  shown  in  the  foUow- 

Net  specie  export  direct M,000,9G3  Ulg  table : 
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IMPOSTS,  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK. 


MoxTBa. 


I 

I  Spcel*. 


Ft**  iroedi.        ) 


— — -EnUrtU  for 

CnnMinplIoa.        |         WftrebooM. 


ToUl. 


JaiiUirjr... 
Febmry. . 
March.  .  . 
April 

«w- 

Jant 

July 

Ansa&t. ... 
SepU'mber 
Oct/>^e^..., 
KovemWr. , 
December., 


$lUl,ilU6 
218.971 
128.616 
H'7,06l 
197,217 
109,997 
182,245 
118,877 
78,231 
78,058 
108,144 
116,498 


12,418,049 
7!58,56l 
l,82»,b06 
1,828,216 
710,021 
760,968 
683,880 
509,781 
766,864 
741,888 
665,207 
884,074 

$11,567,000 


$  8,741,'i27 

7,872,689 

11,461,579 

9,493,880 

7,980,281 

6,328,581 

9.080,210 

10,001,580 

11,203,585 

11,SS5,569 

10.826,929 

10,498,576 

$114,877,429 


$4,4v2,7U4 
8,057,775 
8,454,580 
6,456,208 
5,487,404 
^877,88a 
4,227,265 
4.409,801 
8.481,310 
4.189,457 
4,950,415 
5,676,955 

$60,144,887 


$1.^7»9,676 
12.087.846 
16.870.524 
17,8S5,315 
14,824,928 
12,597,426 
14,178,600 
15,089,129 
15.499,940 
16,894,967 
10,045,695 
17,126,093 

$187,6U,577 


The  volume  of  goods  imported  rose  consider- 
abljfrom  month  to  montli  daring  the  year, 
and  the  quantity  wliich  was  entered  for  con- 
sumption was  mnch  affected  by  the  price  of 
gold.  The  first  months  of  the  year,  when  gold 
nndernrcnt  a  rapid  rise,  and  Congress  authorized 
large  issues  of  legal  tenders,  the  desire  to  buy 
goods  was  very  active  and  strong.  There  was 
a  prevailing  belief  in  a  continual  and  rapid  de- 
cline of  paper  as  compared  to*  commodities, 
which  naturally  indicated  a  desire  to  hold  the 
most  stable  values,  and  large  quantities  of  goods 
cbsD^ed  hands  for  investment.  The  estimates 
of  the  probable  consumption  of  goods,  as  well 
imported  as  domestic,  did  not  apparently,  how- 
ever, take  fully  into  account  the  influence  of 
hi^h  prices  in  checking  this  consumption.  The 
stocks  of  goods  in  the  country  were  known  to 
be  insufficient  as  measured  by  the  usual  scale 
of  consumption,  but  the  high  prices  which  spe- 
cial da  ties  and  paper  threw  upon  the  goods 
greatly  diminished  this  scale.  In  illustration 
of  this  effect  are  the  figures  of  some  leading 
imported  articles. 


of  dealers  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  unusu- 
ally small.  The  necessities  of  the  times  com- 
pelled the  transaction  of  business  mostly  on  a 
cash  basis,  and  this  of  itself  tended  to  make 
the  trade  of  the  year  more  safe  and  conse- 
quently more  profitable.  The  following  synop- 
sis will,  however,  show  a  largely  diminished 
number  of  failures  for  the  past  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  one,  and  a  remark- 
able decrease  when  compared  with  the  average 
number  in  a  normal  condition  of  the  country. 
This  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  check  given 
to  speculation,  the  heavy  rise  in  the  prices  of 
goods,  and  the  disposition  shown  by  merchants, 
in  view  of  the  uncertain  prospect  which  the 
future  presented,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
offered  and  place  themselves  in  shape  to  meet 
any  emergency.  The  number  of  failures  has 
diminished  in  uniform  ratio  throughout  the 
Northern  and  Western  States. 

The  liabilities  of  the  partner  firms  in  the  last 
two  years  have  been  as  follows  : 

1S62. 


i«i. 


Ce&i,lta. 

MoltMtf, 

fmUons. 

Sogir.Ibt. 

SplriU, 
imp.  bblk 

177,11 1,9?8 

l>7,a45,786 

K9Sa,91l 

79,719.641 

47.818,877 
40,191,556 
62,668,400 
37.569,083 

930.229.400 
814.957,560 
965l,CO0,«}40 
686,849.920 

83,059 

34.150 

20,S36 

a220 

Rotla, 
bbli. 

113,565 
55,000 
49,790 
14,258 


New  York  Cltr  and  Brooklyn $7,491,000 

Philadelphia 1,810,000 

Boston 2,018,000 

Balance  Northern  Statea 12,235,^00 

Britiah  Provinces 8,292,588 


1$6& 

12,085,000 

442,000 

1.188,000 

4,2S9,000 

2,568,000 


The  decline  hero  apparent  pertains  to  almost 
&n  articles  of  consumption,  and  arises  from  the 
oommon  cause  of  enhanced  prices.  The  effect 
of  thU  diminished  consumption  was  to  disap- 
point, to  some  extent,  the  anticipations  of  a 
ci'jntinued  rapid  rise  in  goods ;  the  more  so, 
i^  a  reaction  in  the  price  of  gold  set  in,  which, 
being  equivalent  to  a  rise  in  Federal  stocks,  at- 
tracted to  them  the  money  that  had  previ- 
onsly  sought  merchandise  as  an  investment. 
Vith  the  summer  months,  the  stock  of  import- 
ed goods  became  greatly  diminished,  and  with 
(^^Q  antaran  trade  a  renewed  activity  sprung  up. 
The  decline  in  gold  and  exchange  from  72  in 
February,  to  26  in  August,  naturally  operated 
i^ainst  activity  in  trade,  because  it  was  virtu- 
^y  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  merchandise  and  a 
pse  in  the  value  of  stocks.  When,  however, 
13  August,  gold  again  began  to  rise,  under  the 
renewed  activity  of  the  autumn  trade,  impor- 
tations were  renewed  with  much  vigor,  notwith- 
^ding  which  the  supplies  of  goods  in  the  hands 


ToUl  N.  States  and  British  Prov.  .126,841,883       110,467,000 

The  insignificant  figures  here  presented,  may 
be  appreciated  by  comparison  with  former  years. 
Thus,  in  1857,  the  failures  in  New  York  city 
were  $135,129,000;  for  1858,  $17,778,462;  in 
1859,  $18,218,000 ;  and  these  were  reduced  to 
only  $2,035,000  for  the  past  year.  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  failures  in  1857  were  $32,954,500; 
in  Boston,  they  were  $41,010,000.  The  figures 
have  now  become,  therefore,  quite  nominal. 

The  large  number  of  houses  that  have,  from 
various  causes,  either  failed  or  ceased  business 
in  the  prominent  cities  since  the  war  began, 
has  left  the  trade  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 
few,  whose  ample  means  enabled  them  to  lay 
in  their  stocks  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  at 
low  figures.  The  rapid  advance  in  price  of  all 
merchandise,  with  a  steady,  but  not  excessive 
demand,  has  made  the  yearns  business  a  more 
than  usually  profitable  one  to  importers  and 
jobbers;  while  the  purchases  have  not  been 
on  BO  large  a  scale  as  in  peaceful  times,  the  en- 
hanced value  of  goods  has  increased  the  amount 
beyond  precedent  The  retail  trade  has  been 
equally  prosperous. 
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Blocks  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  at  the 
dose  of  the  year,  were  comparatively  light, 
and  business  generally  in  a  healthy  and  pros- 
perous condition.  There  has  been  but  little 
disposition  to  speculate  by  regular  traders. 
The  producing  interests  of  the  country  have 
not  shown  a  disposition  to  expand.  The  ple- 
thora of  money,  and  the  high  prices  of  produce, 
have  enabled  them  to  clear  themselves  of  all 
indebtedness :  hence  the  country  merchant  has 
been  enabled  to  buy,  either  for  cash,  or  on  short 
credit. 


The  imports  at  the  port  of  l^ew  York  for 
the  year  1868,  were  as  follows : 

Dnr  Qoodt t8S,TG4,S4I 

Other  *♦     llV>JS.Vt9 

Specie l^A^n 

Total tl87,614,teT 

The  general  import  trade  embraces  manj  ar* 
tides  which  formerly  figured  in  the  export  col- 
umn. Of  these  cotton  and  wool  are  the  most 
conspicuous. 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York  were 
as  follows : 


FOBCIQN  IMPOBTS  AT  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOB  THE  TEAS  ENDING  BECEMBEB  81ct,  1863. 

[Tbe  qnantitjr  U  given  in  packa^B  when  not  otherwise  rpecifled.] 


QoMitltj.  Vain. 

Alabaster,  Cm 40S  $4,948 

Baslccta 8,863  69,929 

Bass —  408,TT3 

Boxca. 15  lft,'296 

Brlcka S,4'-M  9,2SS 

Butti»n8 671  176,448 

Building  stonea —  S5,G91 

BurrstoDea —  9,867 

Cnndlea —  4,918 

Clay 80  42,»3 

Cheese 1.636  47,957 

China,  glaas  &  earth- 
enwaro : 

Bottlea 100  11,511 

China. 4,848  268,218 

Eaithenware 82,966  1,067,477 

Glass 74,195  171.686 

Glnspwaro 6,103  166,085 

G  iass  plato S,84«  868,459 

Cigars —  606,483 

Coal,  tons 805,884  808,456  i 

Corks 24T  154,125' 

Cotton,  bis 108,542  18,158,81 4 

Clocks 208  19,260 

C^coa,bngs 9,461  167,628 

Cofroo,bogs 891,913  7,796,635 

D^ug^  &c : 

Acids l,8Sl  158,506 

Alkali 527  7,772 

Ayphaltum. 70  984 

Ali»es 298  8,592 

Alum 737  21,470 

Aluminous  cako...  100  1,640 

Ammonia,  carb....  818  16,718 

Ammonia 20  1,0T3 

Ammonia,  snl 8S3  25,a36 

Ammonia,  Bulph..  50  1,817 

Aniline 8  1,884 

Annotto 480  4,233 

Aniline  colors.....  45  41,780 

Arrow  root 924  6,838 

Arg«>ls 1,265  161,862 

Assaf oetlda 63  8,225 

Arsenic 1,052  6,676 

Bark 173  7,839 

Barilla. —  6,501 

Bark,  peru v 6,875  891,803 

BarrU'S 100  401 

Bark,  cascarilla...  197  880 

Bismuth 16  10,009 

Blca.  powder 18,a37  235,107 

Blno  galls 80  2,256 

Boras •  15  887 

Brimstono 25,830  201 .676 

CasUir  nil 8,486  60,246 

Camphor 1,741  61,984 

Chamomile 85  638 

Cantharidcs —  683 

Cirmlne 13  8,042 

Chalk 10  1,605 

Camomile  flowers.  80  1,889 

Cream  tartar 696  163,033 

Chicory 23.r56  199,005 

Cochineal 1,037  120,102 

Crystals,  Prnss ....  87  7,6S8 

Cubcbs 120  10,8353 

Cudbear 774  66,030 

Cntch 8,480  16.861 

Ext  safflower 16  7,639 

Flor.  sulphur 100  6,278 


Qnaalllj. 

Dmgs.ftc: 

Gambler. 92,890 

Gum  arable 2,468 

Gum  crude 6,803 

Gum  copalvl 680 

Gnra  cowrie 8,926 

Gum  copal 1,126 

Gum  Tarnish 1,000 

Glue 93 

Indigo 4,089 

Iodine 69 

Iodine,  pot 205 

Ipecac 69 

I  pecxu2uanha 8 

Insect  powder....  18 

Isinglass 8 

Jalap 5 

Lacdyo 127 

Leeohes 260 

Licorice  root 11,248 

Lie  paste^ 12,086 

Madder. 8,178 

Magnesia 615 

Manganese 146 

Manna 93 

Morphine 9 

Nntgalls — 

Nux  Vomica — 

Nitrate  soda 600 

Oils,QDspecllled...  993 

OiI,cod 619 

Oil,  ess M..  1,080 

Oil,  linsocd. 145 

Oil,oUve 41,818 

Oil.  palm 915 

Opium 435 

Orchillaweed — 

Paints — 

Paris  white 184 

Pearl  sago 850 

Potash,  chio 718 

Potash,  hyd 27 

Phosphorus 753 

Plumbago — 

Prusa.  white 60 

Quinine 186 

Quicksilver 25 

Keg.  antimony ....  680 

Bhubarb. 130 

Saffron 1 

Safflower 64 

*•       ext 16 

Saltpeter 20 

Sarsaparilla 1,281 

Scammony 4 

Stfnna 6 

Shellac 2,224 

Soda,  blearb 98,491 

Soda,sal 18,112 

Soda  ash 27,784 

Sponges 791 

Sugar  of  lead 254 

Sulphur 200 

Sumac 49,604 

~  .146 

82 
294 
771 
250 


Tonooa  beans. 
Van  ilia  beana. . 

Vermilion 

Yellow  ochre.. 
Zi  no  oxide.... 
Drugs,  unspoo. 


Valna. 

1M,728 
b9,795 

123,074 
19,962 
41,071 
16,646 
10,290 
4,575 

718,73P 

11,861 

24,411 

26,504 

846 

8,707 

1,181 

1,107 

6^298 

10,388 

81,698 

844.583 

497,758 

8,244 

1,996 

4,512 

1,928 

8,768 

1,754 

170.976 

101,212 

80,.329 

139,489 

10,625 

167.561 

69,508 

259,432 

4,681 

406^694 

673 

1,286 

19,936 

2,666 

44,444 

87,066 

236 

27.853 

47,997 

82,460 

^557 

857 

9,618 

7,689 

892,849 

80,496 

4.583 

•3,485 

135.129 

293,848 

84,108 

641,863 

29,160 

14,507 

960 

167.259 

ia610 

26,457 

28,539 

2,587 

2,181 

175,S47 


Emery 

Fancy  goods 

Fans 

Feathers 

Firecrackers 

Fish 

Flax 

Flour 

Fnilts: 

Bananas 

Citron 

Currants 

Dried  frutt 

Dstes 

Figs 

Ginger  root 

Lcmona 

Nuts 

Oranges 

Preserved  ginger. 

Pine  apples. 

Plums 

Pmnea 

Baisins 

Sauces  &  prea. 

Grapes 

Other  frnlU 

Furs,  Ac. : 

Felting 

Furs 

Furniture 

Grain 

Grindstones 

Gunny  cloth 

Outta  percha 

Guano^ 

Hair 

Hair  cloth 

Hemp 

Honey 

Hons 

L  K.  goods 

India  rubber 

Irons 

Ivory 

Instruments : 

Chemical 

Matherostical 

Musical 

NauUcal 

Optical 

Surgical 

Jewelry,  Ac : 

Jewelry 

Watches. 

Leather,  Hidea,  Jkc : 

Boots  and  shoea... 

Bristles. 

Hides,  dressed..... 

Hides,  undressed . . 

Horns *.. 

Lesther. 

Leather,  pat 

Liquors,  Wlnoa,  Ac: 

Alcohol 

Ale 

Brandy 

Beer 

Gnrdlals 

Gin 


Qnuttty. 
855 


2;{66 
400 


11.515 

1,4S0.126 

ll.ija 


265 


-  4ft.M3 

—  n"i 

ii:..:45 

4,*12 

8.MH 

8."18 

26T>:'» 
:4T 


K 


657 

4,966 

107 

104 
9,608 

m 

1.460 

8,4.^7 

383 

84,733 

6,101 

855 

5 

83,211 

53 

231 

15 
21 
1,6^ 
11 
880 
87 

618 
615 

213 

651 

2,921 


16 

78 

11 
6,074 
8,017 
1,895 
1.451 
9,109 


21*6^ 

111 

U«13 
l,91il8« 

2S»i;v3 

li.i*» 
1?9.«  M 

i,4e:jsa9 

LOW 
6,»5 

1TH.US 
4.SM 

12a.«»J 

l.OtlTSS 

175.86 
l.^J^4.7l«:J 
5,966.$=^  i 

44.117 

416 
49.4«1 

11,750 
105,;S8 
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FOREIGN  IMP0BT9  AT  THE  POBT  OP  NEW  YORK,  ^.^Coniinued.) 


U(\nor*,  Wfnes»  Ac. : 

I'urUf. 8,0m 

Kum 6ti« 

^Vhl3ie7 l,l» 

Wines 181J74 

Cbimp«gne 101,901 

Mrtais,  At: 

Brass  JiTDods....'...  150 

Bronzes -10 

CbiAench's 6,G65 

Cupper — 

Copper  ore — 

CeUfry 2,514 

Gas  fixtares 82 

Gun* 11,996 

Hanlware 8,179 

Iron  hoop,  tuns.. . .  8, 11 0 

'-  pig,  tons. 26  875 

"  kabara....  275,855 

'^  sbeet,  tODj...  5.202 

"  tob*s 62,719 

"  other,  toD»....  49.127 

Lead,  pi^ 26S,232 

Lead  on* — 

Metal  soods 16.272 

XaiU 8,«)3 

XewUes 602 

Nicifl 276 

(HdmeUl.: 1 

Fbtedware. 12 

PlaUna 65 

Peretia'n  caps. 881 

i^aildlery. 161 

bl«el 119,699 

Spclt*r,  lbs. 4,796,674 

b.lverware 85 

J'llver  ore 2 

Ti.i  pistes  bxs....  &97,T45 

"•Uba.Ibs 2,M)8,289 

Tire 4,580 


ValM. 

$25,546 

88,882 

61,862 

1,193,288 

601,028 

S9.S89 

7.555 

884,641 

674,286 

145,865 

964,818 

7,747 

2,975,418 

601,258 

184,905 

897,916 

1,484.913 

270.576 

142.794 

2,457.575 

1,520,519 

8,524 

697,791 

62,072 

171,206 

147.538 

221,536 

15.S47 

97,522 

71.559 

41.976 

2,0&i,342 

204,710 

11,145 

8,060 

8,000,815 

684,790 

144,982 


QoaaUty.  Value 

Zinc 4,769,086  f22S,210 

Llth<Mp«pli  stoaes. . .  —  640 

Machinery 1,550  108,862 

Marble  it  manut  do.  —  128,028 

Maicbes 64  1,US4 

Macaroni 9,183  16.828 

Molasses 92,894  1,928,608 

Holes  A  horses. —  10,020 

Oil  paintings 488  148,114 

Ostrich  feathers.....  —  7,948 

Onions —  10,614 

Paper  bangingSL &S0  27,864 

Perfumery 694  70,767 

Plaster —  84,598 

Pipes —  266,802 

PototooA —  100.255 

Provt]»ioDS —  18,044 

P  amice  atone. —  1,010 

Rags 68,S84  1,286,481 

Rico —  849,862 

Rope 8  68408 

Rosin 2,656  86,687 

Salt —  878,725 

Seeds,  nnspec —  110.196 

Castorseed 10,508  44,889 

Flaxseed 920  18,400 

Linseed 878,756  1,276,167 

Soap 22,518  76,064 

Spices: 

Cassia —  68,828 

Cinnamon 85  17,697 

Cloves —  25,905 

Oingar 100  82,415 

Mooe —  657 

Mustard —  2,888 

Natmeg» —  84,9C7 

Pepjier —  284.541 

Pimento. —  42,686 

Stationery,  See.: 

Books a283  8T1.480 


QuutUy.  Vala*. 

Stationery,  Ac: 

Engravings. 2S4  |95,18S 

Paiier 7,424  274.289 

Other  sUt'y. —  186,544 

Statoary 1,424  68,167 

Sugar8,bhds,bbl8Jbtc8.  285.911  10,855,925 

Sugars,  box«B  4b  bogs  810,084  8,678,027 

Tar 2,017  16.080 

Tapioca 4,872  18,726 

Treea  and  plants. ...  2  17,585 

Tea 611,908  6,796,809 

Twine 870  24,547 

Toys 6,897  803,984 

Tobacco 88,909  870,854 

Tomatoes —  6,443 

Tnrp.  8p*U 4.641  292.089 

Waste 15,008  497,536 

Whalebone 2,657 

Wax —  11,008 

Woods. : 

Boxwood...... —  1,016 

Broill —  67.426 

Cam.  wood —  1,S67 

Cedar —  7^294 

Cork 406  42,779 

Fustic 4,687  S4,GS3 

Lima  wood. «—  6,857 

Llgnumvitm 1 ,8C3  42,097 

LoRWood Go,415  431,534 

Mahogany —  97,417 

Palm  leaf. —  88.947 

Ratan 600  42,506 

^Rosewoot^ •^  109,279 

^Sapanwood —  2,748 

IIVlllow —  18,504 

Other  woods 1,811  99,963 

Wool,  bales 114,804  8,538,021 

Other  mlacel —  61,309 


Grand  Total 8117,828,929 


This  table  embraces  the  following  unnsnal 
items  in  the  list  or  importations : 

Wool,  lbs 114,864  $8,638,021 

Cotton,** - 103,542  18,153,814 

JliJes 7,051,091 

Gunsno. 11,996  8,975,418 

l>e»d,pigs 268,262  1,520,599 

Tar 2,017  18,080 

Turpentine,  spirits 4,641  292,089 

IIoMQ,bbls..,. 2,656  86,587 

$j$4,6d5,144 

These  figures  were  formerly  on  the  export 


list,  and  aided  farm  produce  to  pay  for  im- 
ports, bat  bj  the  change  produced  by  war  they 
are  now  to  be  paid  for  by  farm  produce,  and 
thus  curtail  the  national  resources.  Rosin  was 
formerly  sold  at  80  cts.  per  bbl.,  it  is  now 
bought  back  at  $82  per  bbl.  That  is,  we 
give  for  one  bbl.  what  we  formerly  got  for 
forty  bbls. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  were 
in  the  aggregate,  monthly,  as  follows : 


EXPORTS— PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

— : k 


Months. 


Spcei*. 


Jwnary 

Febmsrv 

XUrth..'. 

April 

^y 

«:an€ 

'h]y ,,, 

\nsn%t 

•**pt€inl)er 

<|.lobor , 

N'jvi'mber 

i^etember 

Total 


14,824.674 
8,965,664 
6,8^,442 
1.972,834 
2,115,679 
1,367,774 
6,268.881 
2,465.861 
8,480,885 
6,210,156 
6,488,863 
6,269,058 


#49.254.066 


Fr««. 


Dut'uble. 


For«l(|i. 


81.087.212 


Donetlic 


178.111 

1668,275 

914.829,898 

43,889 

610,009 

17,780.586 

218,685 

758,206 

16  137,689 

74,949 

875.224 

11,581,988 

101,837 

602.254 

13,188,510 

49,880 

298,067 

14.7SO.072 

77,288 

448.601 

15.298,078 

90,818 

281.774 

10,666,959 

65,400 

238,972 

11,717,761 

145,525 

a'H).C14 

14,518,454 

66,584 

888.948 

11,413,591 

&%555 

459,575 

12,846,151 

W.494  .^7» 


f  114.249.177 


Total 


$19,695,851 
22.400,148 
23,695.089 
14,004,940 
16,002,780 
16,495,298 
21,092.787 
14.454,809 
15.492,513 
21,219,549 
17,292,436 
18,619,834 


9220,46^084 


re 


These  values,  except .  for  specie,  are  in  cur- 
ncy,  and  widely  different  from  their  real 
•alue,  or  that  which  is  realized  abroad.  The 
'iQctuaiion  in  the  value  of  exchange,  however, 
^  an  important  influence  upon  the  export 
Market,  since  the  disposition  to  ship  depended 
almost  altogether  upon  what  could  be  obtained 
wr  bills.    Nevertheless,  the  chief  exports  were 

VOL.  lU. — 18        A 


breadstuff^  and  provibions ;  and  those  articles, 
in  consequence  of  the  improved  crops  of  Eng- 
land and  Western  Europe,  were  far  less  in 
demand  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  exports,  from  the 
port  of  New  York,  of  the  articles  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  export  trade  for  the 
year: 
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Exportt  from  NetD  Tork. 


January  1  to  D«c«mb«r  SL 
1M&        I  IMl 


A«un^— PoL bblfl. 

Pearl bbU. 

Babk— Qiif  rcitron hh«l». 

**       QucTcUroo boJES. 

Bkebwax lbs. 

Canblcs boxs. 

Clovib  Sibd tea. 

Coal ..tons. 

Cocoa bacs. 

CoFFSB bags. 

CoBV  Mr.AL. punch. 

CoBX  MxaL bbls. 

(^oTTox  bales. 

DoiiESxio  Cotton  Goods pkgv. 

Dyswoobs  —Lugwood tons. 

*»  Fustic tons. 

r  n  i»— Cod  flth 1 001  ba. 

'*  Mackerel  &  other  Pickled.,  .bbls. 
Flodb— Wheat bbls. 

"       Bye bbls. 

Obaim— Corn ..bush. 

Wheat bush. 

**        Rye bush. 

"        Ottts bush. 

QnivpowDKB kegs. 

IIbmp biiles. 

lloP8 bales. 

Lumbbb— Boanla,  &e Mft. 

**       Staves M. 

Molasses ^ bhds. 

MOLASSBS bbls. 

Kails ...keirs. 

Kayal  Sto  11  bs— Turpentine bbls. 

**  6p.  Turpentine... bhIsL 

"  Kosln bbls. 

**  Tar bbls 

OrL  Cakb tons. 

Oil— Whale pills. 

"    Pperin galls. 

**    Petroluum,  Lard,  Jbo galls. 

PBOVisiOMS—Beef tcs. 

"  Beef bbls 

Pork bbls. 

Bntter 100  lbs 

Clieesc ..KK)  lbs 

Hams  and  Bacon  UM)  lbs. 

Lard lOOlbs 

tcs 

BoAP bx!i. 

Brictt— Pepper bagA. 

"        Pimento bags. 

BuoAB bhds. 

^    Havana b.xs. 

**    Manila,  Jkc bagsJcbskts. 

"    Rellnod 100  lbs. 

Tallow 100  lbs. 

Teas chests. 

Tras t)kgs. 

Tobacco nhds. 

Tobacco bales,  cases,  Ac. 

Tobacco,  Manufactured 100  Ibti. 

Whalebone 100  lbs. 

Wool bales,  Ac 


u 

•4 


U 


t( 


Rice. 


9,708 

1.0^6 

730 

8,1  l:J 

189,i>91 

122.708 

89.897 

&.945 

19  824 

8,190 

140,943 

14,658 

2,&19 

18,681 

955 

5^alO 

47.462 

S;<k)8.525 

5,204 

1,274 

1,558.270, 

15,842.513' 

420,156 

126,218 

8H6 

1,762 

28,106 

89,384 

17.698 

^         887 

^         208 

50,902 

16 

487 

.  4,888 

8,225 

28,812 

272,715 

545,1  OS 

21,141,845 

T7.160 

41.990 

19S,928 

245.210 

428.271 

l,SbO,950 

1,201,027 

•  8,00« 

289,4  7S 

12.765 

12,109 

2,428i 

9,007 

UX) 

56,177 

461,165 

84 

26,808 

64,543 

86,004 

58,225 

4,8S2 

2,SS0 


10,875 

976 

1,107 

R,5s08 

106.145 

145.S89 

14.7b6 

74,926 

9,4.s2 

72,224 

2,768 

188,162 

25,175 

6,2S8 

9,708 

878 

47,103 

88.518 

8,048.082 

8,547 

2,497 

ll.S.S8,272 

25,761.79S 

l,02fi.s:« 

207.791 

l'<,151 

12.GI7 

87.5;^ 

80,347 

14,661 

1,429 

244 

27,208 

811 

18,081 

4,500 

19,439 

1,502,493 

806,718 

7,825,086 

5^084 

84,462 

168,976 

820,048 

890,820 

1,470.440 

1,281,525 

10,460 

201,448 

4,464 

251 

6,796 

5,3S3 

41*,!  14 

485.474 

2,123 

16,031 

•     61,008 

52,610 

86.S57 

9,S.")0 

109 


bushel.  The  Bh  ipmen ts  were  large  when  the 
rate  of  exchange  was  high  ;  but  the  looses  sus- 
tained were  very  considerable  throujib  the 
year  on  corn  and  wheat.  An  actual  sliipment 
of  corn  resulted  as  follows,  showing  the  effect 
of  the  high  rate  of  gold  upon  exchange;  7,7U 
bushels  of  corn  equal  900  quarters;  the  cost 
price  was  94  cents  per  bushel;  freight  Gd. 
sterlin;^;  exchange  160.  The  grain  bold  li 
26s.  6d.  per  quarter : 

900  quarters,  at  268.  6d £1,19210  0 

Insurance  ami  8  per  cent,  inar  risk. .  £86  00  00 

Freight  and  primage 202  10  00 

Dutyaaddues CO 

Master  porterage 10 

Fire  Insaranco  on  quay 

Use  of  sack  tics 

Porterage,  weighing,  Ac 19 

Interest  on  cost  and  charges. 10 

Bank  c<inimla8lon8,  ^  per  cvn t 2 

Carriage  samples 

Commissions  and  guarantee...  ••••..    47 


9 
2 
18 
18 
6 
8 
9 
5 
6 


11 
0 
0 
0 
5 
7 
0 
2 
6 


Aetna]  net  proceeds. 


£»j9  6  S 


Reducing  the  flour  to  wheat,  the  quantities 
of  grain  exported  were  comparatively  as  fol- 


1862.                1963. 

DccreaM. 

Wheat,  bushels 

40  977  208  i  ^S^^'U  ISQ 

12.093  070 

Corn,       **       

11,6>«.272 

1,020.882 

207,792 

7,553,270 

AJiHn  lMt9 

Kyi\          •♦         

420,156        Airi4*>7it 

Oats,         •*        

126.2  IS 

81,574 

-w^—-™^                                              '********■■■ 

Total,  bushels 

54.095.104 

86.983,782 

17,111,822 

Oibt— 7,714  loads,  at  94oento $7^116 

brokerage,  k  per  cent f8S  07 

Welffh{ng,screenlng,&c.  Iperct.  88  07 
Commmiaalun,  2i  per  cent. 1S1  SO  il'^ 

Total  cost r-VJ^ 

£809  6a.  8d.  drawn  at  160 .V49Si 

Loss,  22|  eenU  per  bushel |l,'Coti 

Without  either  buyer's  or  seller's  commiv 
sions,  the  loss  would  have  been  16  cts.  i)er  hush- 
el.  .  Such  a  trade  could  not  continue,  and  cum 
ceased,  with  the  summer,  to  be  exported;  es- 
pecially as  a  severe  frost  at  the  West  was 
supposed  to  have  done  much  damage  to  tiie 
crops,  and  the  distillation  of  whiskey  was  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  prospect  that 
the  necessities  of  the  Government  would  r{- 
<^uire  a  higher  tax  to  be  imposed  upon  tiiat  ar- 
ticle, and  that  all  whiskey  on  hand,  when  that 
tax  should  be  laid  on  the  manufacture,  wocld 
have  the  benefit  of  the  rise.     Under  tlicse  cir- 
cumstances corn  rose  to  very  high  prices,  aii 
ceased  to  be  exported.    The  exports  of  wheat 
were  diminished,  and  suffered  loss  in  ic^i^' 
cases,  but  with  an  occasional  rally  as  the  price 
fluctuated  abroad.    The  internal  movement  cf 
the  grain  trade,  as  indicated  in  the  movemenia 
at  Chicago,  the  great  growing  grain  market, 
and  Buflftlo  and  Oswego,  the  points  of  i-eceipU 
will  be  seen  in  a  table  on  the  following  page. 
The  amount  of  grain  and  flour — reducing  the 
latter  to  wheat — delivered  at  tide- water  by  tie 
Erie  Canal  to  the  close  of  navigation,  compares 
as  follows  with  the  season  of  1862  : 


This  represents  a  decline  of  nearly  $20,000,- 
000  in  the  grain  exportation — a  result  of  the 
improved  harvests  and  decline  in  prices  abroad. 
The  price  of  wheat  fell  in  England  from  48s.  in 
January,  to  39s.  per  quarter  of  eight  busliels, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,. or  about  30  cents' per 


Wheat 

Wheat  in  flour. 

Corn 

Kye 

Oats 

Barley 


Total,  bushels. 


1«3. 
Biub«l«. 


22.20«.900 
7,6(»4.000 

20,6(V1,6O0 
470.500 

13,487,600 
8,190,500 


68,718.000 


28.:'»,!i»* 

"74,2<.V>» 


The  numerous  lake  ports  that  dischar;:e 
their  wcaltli  of  produce  upon  those  waters, 
swell  the  volume  that  arrives  at  Buffalo  and 
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ShlpoieDt  from  Chleaco. 


IMS. 


WbMt,  bushels. 
('<»rn,  btubeb... 
Oit^basheb... 
Rye,  busbrls.... 
Barlej,  bushels. 


Total..; 

&?dDe6  floor ioto  wheat. 


Total. 


18,808,398 

29.452,610 

8,112,866 

871,798 

582,195 

47,777,865 
8,698,245 


56,476,110 


ItKS. 


9,841,881 
24,444,147 

7,5(H,994 
885,188 
668,785 


42,844,890 
7,683,455 


60,528,845 


B«c«lpu  at  Bullalo. 


Arersge. 


IMS. 


80,485,881 

24,288,627 

2,624,932 

79I,5<M 

423,124 


5S5,&4,078 
4,692,110 


68,652,188 


IMl 


I86S. 


21,240,843 

20,086,952 

7,822,187 

422,809 

641,440 


49,718,286 
5,956,178 


55,669,414 


10,982,182 

4,a2(<.962 

187,284 

180,175 

1,050,861 


16,878.914 
1,176,910 


18,055.824 


1883. 


6,785.490 

2,676.867 

488,147 

116,855 

1,824,661 


18,88^961 
576,460 


14.412.421 


Oswe;?o,  in  addition  to  the  quantities  sent 
hy  rail  In  the  last  year  the  decline  was  very- 
considerable,  as  well  in  wheat  as  in  corn.  The 
ri^  in  price,  howeyer,  compensated  in  the 
r/iloe  of  exchanges.  The  rate  of  freight  was 
also  well  sustained,  and  the  vessels  and  tonnage 
of  the  kkes  were  as  follows : 


Cnft. 


Steamers... 
K'oryllers.. 

BirL. 

BirksUoes. 

Brij 

fir^aotines. 

SImjw 

Cvg.'j 


Jf©. 


124 

286 

1 

142 

1 

84 

1,095 

16 

121 


1,870 

Loift  bj  disasters— sailing  vessels 
Kteainers 


Tonoage. 


51,522 
7^(«5 

810 
68,841 

807 

28,835 

225,868 

725 
86,901 


470,084 


Value. 


$1,885,600 

4,889,500 

4500 

2,815,000 

9.000 

579,500 

7,262,800 

14.800 

861,100 


The  average  price  of  crude  was  80.4  cents. 
Tliis  very  large  business  has  grown  up  in  the 
three  last  years,  and  as  the  use  of  the  article 
spreads  in  Europe,  it  seems  scarcely  to  have  a 
limit  to  its  future  growth. 

The  operations  of  the  Confederate  cruisers 
have  had  a  strong  adverse  influence  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  arrivals  of  ves- 
sels at  the  port  of  New  York  were  as  follows : 


1S61. 
1862. 
1868. 


■  F.-ffira 
•rrirait. 

or  which 
Br.  reupla. 

5,122 
5,487 
6,129 

1,449 
1,919 
2,280 

PAM«ni;era  from 
(orvign  prirta. 


60,790 

94,607 

17S,727 


Pm«.  from 
C«lilbrata. 

9^7 

7,421 

11.561 


$16,720,800 
698,596 
468.577 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
export  trade  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
qaantity  of  coal  oil  or  petroleum,  shipped  as 

yiows: 

Export  of  JHroUum. 


From 


Sew  York... 

B»<ton 

Pbiladi-lphla 
B&lUmore... 
PflfUiad 


Total  ealinn*. 


1S81. 


1,112,476 


18SS. 


iBsa. 


6.72  ),278 

1,071,100 

2,800,978 

174,880 

120,520 


1,112.476    10.887,701 


19,547,604 

2,049,431 

5,895,789 

915,866 

842,082 


28,250,721 


The  freights  va  American  bottoms  became 
very  unsafe,  and  the  minority  of  goods  were 
carried  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  sales  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  to-  foreign  nations  were  numerous. 

The  cotton  trade  of  the  United  States  being 
cut  off,  there  has  gradually  been  produced  a 
most  extraordinary  change  in  the  commerce 
and  financial  eondition  of  Europe.  The  great 
rise  in  price.4  in  Europe,  consequent  upon  a 
short  supply  of  cotton,  naturally  gave  an  im- 
mense impulse  to  its  production  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  idso  diminished  the  local  con- 
sumption of  the  article,  and  urged  shipments 
from  all  quarters  to  the  common  centre,  Eng- 
land, for  the  supply  of  the  workshops  of  Eu- 
rope. The  general  tendency  is  seen  in  the  im- 
ports into  England  for  four  years : 


UaltMi  SUtMk 


9,963,809 

7,816,969 

120,752 

46,201 


BradL 


154.847 
154,878 
20S,.S84 
182.9T7 


Egypt 


892.447 
865,108 
526,897 
701,647 


Ea*t  Indl«ib 


1.822.689 
8.295,0()4 
a,505,S44 
2.964,278 


OUmt  eoantrUa 


.  86,804 

91.619 

816,«S6 

825,550 


Total  ewt 


12.419,096 

11,228,078 

4,G78.888 

4.720,858 


Thfls,  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  obtained 
7fld  little  more  than  one  third  of  that  before 
tlie  war,  when  seven  eighths  was  supplied  by 
tLe  United  States.  The  other  countries,  in- 
cladiDg  Egypt,  had  been  enabled  to  double 
their  production,  under  prices  which  have  risen 
83  follows,  at  Liverpool,  for  middling: 

UoitedSUtM.  BnalL  Egypt- 

IVJl 7  St  7* 

l^i *.....  18f  LS^  12* 

X^l Z7i  2T*  27i 

This  enormous  rise  has  brought  forward 
l&r;?o  supplies,  with  the  drawback  upon  the 
I'."f»dnction  that  the  moment  the  American  war 
^Uiild  cease  the  product  would  become  un- 
'^laMe,  since  the  accumulated  American  cot- 
ton would  everywhere  have  preference. 

Meantime  the  amount  of  money  that  must 
^  paid  into  new  channels  for  the  produce  of 


cotton,  is  apparent  in  the  following  figures  of 
the  value  imported  into  Great  Britain,  render- 
ing the  £  at  $5  each : 

Cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain, 


From 


UltMm. 

I* 
29 


Unlt4>d  States.... 

Brazil 

Ejrypt 

Kastlndii>8 

Other  countries. . . 

ToUl. 

C  w  l».  •  •  •  • 


IMl. 

IflSL 

IMS.* 

1132,851,995 

8,450,500 

12.8.U490 

47,297,760 

1,932,220 

|197,aS6,9S5 
11,223.078 

|6,U6.885 

8,^8,705 

18,617.200 

110,212.185 

11,1A750 

$154,465,225 
4  678,888 

12,800,000 

8,600,000 

89.000.000 

182.200,000 

84,000,000 

$178,500,000 

4,720,657 

Thus,  in  1861,  England  bought  1,262,607,800 
lbs.  of  cotton  for  $197,886,986,  and  this  year 
she  has  been  obliged  to  pay  as  much  money  for 
only  431,085,300  lbs.,  or  little  more  than  one 
third  the  quantity.    This  is,  however,  not. the 
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chief  difficulty  flowing  ont  of  the  change.  The  nated  as  in  insurrection  against  the  United 

cotton  purchased  now  is  not  of  the  same  quality  States  Government,  and  prescribed  the  manner 

as  the  American,  and  will  not  answer  the  same  of  proceeding. 

purposes;  moreover,  it  is  to  be  paid  for  in  .    On  the  20th  of  May,  1862,  another  act  of 

money,  and  not  in  goods,  as  was  the  case  with  Congress  was  approved,  which  aathorized  the 

the  United  States  article ;  and  this  fearful  drain  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  refuse  a  dearancv 

of  money  in  a  new  direction,  has  produced  to  any  vessel  or  vehicle  laden  with  goods,  ^c, 

great  changes  in  the  financial  conaition  of  destined  to  any  domestic  or  foreign  port,  \rlien- 

France  and  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  that  ever  he  thought  such  goods  were  destined  nlii- 

an  improved  harvest  greatly  r<:duoed  the  pay-  mately  for  places  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

ments  abroad  for  food.  It  farther  authorized  the  Secretary  to  take  se- 

COMMERCIAL   INTERCOURSE.    Ezten-  curity  in  such  cases  and  to  establish  soch  re^- 

sive  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  Govern-  lations  as  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 

,  ment  of  the  United  States  relative  to  trade  poses  of  the  act. 

with  the  inhabitants  within  the  lines  of  the  On  the  same  day  that  the  President  issi:e<I 

army  in  the  insurrectionary  States.  his  last  mentioned  proclamation,  general  o:der3 

On  tiie  13th  of  July,  1861,  Congress  passed  were  issued  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 

an  act  to  provide  for  the  coUection  of  duties  on  Navy  to  the  officers  of  their  respective  de- 

imports  and  for  other  purposes,  which  author-  partments,  for  the  purpose  of  ^*  more  cficctu- 

ized  the  President  to  issue  his  proclamation  de-  ally  preventing  all  commercial  intercourse  with 

daring  certain  States  in  insurrection,  and  pro-  insurrectionary  States,  eiccpt  such  as  shall  bo 

hibiting  all  commercial  intercourse  with  them,  authorized  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  of  secur- 

except  under  certain  conditions.  ing  consistent,  uniform,  and  efficient  action  is 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1861,  the  President,  conducting  such  intercourse  as  shall  bcanthor- 

by  proclamation,  declared  certain  States  and  ized,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 

parts  of  States  to  be  in  insurrection,  and  that  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  'An 

all  commercial  intercourse  with  them  by  citi-  act  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  abandoned 

sens  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States  was  property,  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  in 

unlawful,  and  would  remain  unlawful  until  msurrectionary  States.^  *^   These  orders  [<ruliil>- 

suoh  insnrrcction  should  cease  or  be  suppress-  ited  every  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  or  anr 

ed,  and  that  all  goods,  &c.,  coming  from  or  person  connected  with  either  from  ha\ing  anr 

proceeding  to  any  parts  of  such  States  without  interest  in  the  transportation  of  any  gi^ods,  &c , 

nis  license  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  into  any  State  declared  by  the  Fresident  to  U 

nry,  would  be  forfeited.    An  exception  was  in  insurrection,  excepting  supplies  for  the  mil- 

made  to  this  prohibition  in  these  words :  *'  ex-  itary  and  naval  forces,  and  excepting  sutlers^ 

cept  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Virginia  supplies,  and  other  things  for  the  comfort  of 

lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  moving  under  aa- 

such  other  parts  of  that  State  and  the  other  thorized  permits  of  the  Treasury.    The  ordcrb 

States  hereinbefore  named  as  might  maintain  a  further  continued :  **  nor  shall  any  person  afor^ 

loyal  adhchion  to  the  Union  and  to  the  Consti-  said  have  any  interest  in  the  purchase  or  ».!i' 

tution,  or  might  be  from  time  to  time  occupied  therein  of  any  goods  or  chattels,  wares  or  ii.«.:- 

and  controlled  by  forces  of  the  United  States  chandise,  cotton,  tobacco,  or  other  product  of 

engaged  in  the  dispersion  of  said  insurgents/'  the  soil  thereof;  nor  the  transportation  of  the 

Under  this  proclamation,  licenses  were  grant-  same,  except  as  aforesaid,  therefrom  or  therein : 

ed  by  the  Secretary,  as  the  armies  progressed ;  nor  sliall  any  such  officer  or  person  authorire, 

some  ports,  such  as  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  and  prohibit,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any 

New  Orleans,  were  opened  under  licenses,  ex-  such  purchase  or  sale  or  transportation,  whicli 

cept  to  whatever  was  contraband  of  war,  and  shall  be  conducted  under  the  regulations  of  the 

the  collectors  and  surveyors  on  the  Ohio  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  unless  under  some 

Mississippi  rivers  were  instructed  to  act,  dis-  imperative  military  necessity,  in  the  pla<*e  or 

fjensing  with  applications  to  the  Secretary  for  section  where  the  same  shall  be  conducted,  or 

ioenses.  unless  requested  by  an  ngent  or  some  other  an- 

On  the  Slst  of  March,  18C3,  the  President  thorized  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department 

issued  another  proclamation,  stating  that  cm-  .in  which  case  all  commanders  of  military  dc- 

barrassments  had  arisen  to  the  due  enforce-  partments,  districts,  and  posts,  will  render  ?ach 

ment  of  the  original  act,  by  the  exceptions  of  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  said 

the  first  proclamation ;  therefore,  so  much  was  act,  and  in  enforcing  duo  observance  of  tiie 

withdrawn  as  "related  to  the  parts  of  States  said  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcas- 

which  might  be  from  time  to  time  occupied  .  ury,  as  can  be  given  without  manifest  injurr  to 

and  controlled  by  forces  engaged  in  the  disper-  the  public  service." 

sion  of  the  insurgents."  Further  regulations  prescribed  the  roaEUcr 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1862,  an  act  of  Con-  of  proceeding  with  abandoned  property, 
gross  was  approved,  which  authorized  the  Sec-  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  special  agents  ury  prescribed  tlie  Regulations  for  tlie  govern- 
to  receive  and  collect  all  the  abandoned  prop-  ment  of  the  several  special  agents  and  a£:eTn7 
erty  in  any  of  the  States  and  Territories  desig-  aids  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  March  12th,  I 
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1S63.    The  first,  second,  and  tbii*d  of  the  Reg-  the  following  general  circular  to  the  agent  at 

ulatioDs  were  as  follows/  Memphis,  Tennessee : 

The  territory  of  the  Uoited  States  designated  as  in  Tbeaswby  Dkpartuknt.  July  3d,  lecj. 

insarrecticm  sgaiost  the  lawful  GoTemment  of  the  Sis :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  June, 

United  States  dj  the  Proclamatioo  of  the  President,  from  Memphis,  and  aUo  those  of  previous  dates  from 

July  1st,  1S62,  to  which  special  affents  have  been  as*  Cincinnati,  relative  to  the  collection  of  abandoned  and 

«g;ned  to  receive  and  collect  abandoned  and  captured  captured  property  within  the  States  heretofore  dedor- 

property,  is  divided  into  districts  called  Special  Agen-  ed  to  be  in  insurrection. 

des,  namericaliy  designated  and  described  as  follows,  .  Iq  replv,  I  think  it  important  to  direct  your  atten- 

jiz,:  tion,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general  distinctions  un- 

The  First  Special  Agencr  comprises  the  district  of  '  der  which  all  property,  subject  to  the  disposition  of 

the  Uoited  States  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  national  officers  within  the  district  under  your  super- 

kflowa  sa  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  vision,  may  be  arranged. 

soathirard  so  as  to  include  so  much  of  the  States  of  There  may  be  said  to  b^  four  classes  of  such  proper- 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  as  is,  tv,  viz. :  abandoned,  captured,  commercial,  and  Con- 
or may  be  occupira  by  national  forces  operating  from  useable. 

the  North.  Firel ;  Abandoned  property  is  of  two  descriptions. 

The  Second  Special  Affcncy  comprises  the  State  of  (1st),  that  which  has  been  deserted  by  the  owners;  and 

rirginia,  and  so  mnch  of  West  Virginia  as  lies  east  of  ('2d),  that  which  bos  been  voluntarily  abandoned  by 

tbe  AUes^any  mountains.  them  to  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  United 

The  third  Special  Agency  comprises  the  State  of  States.    Such  property  is  to  be  collected  or  received 

.Vorth  Carolina.  by  the  special  agenta  of  this  department,  and  sold  un> 

The  Fourth  Special  Agency  comprises  the  States  of  der  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  March  12th,  18<{3 ;  and 

South  Carolina,  Oeor^ia,  and  Florida.  the  proceeds,  aUcr  deducting  the  expenses  of  trans- 

Tbe  Fifth  Special  Agency  comprises  the  States  of  portation  and  sale,  and  other  expenses  attending  tho 

Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  so  much  of  the  States  of  collection  add  disposition  thereof,  are  to  be  deposited 

Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  as  is,  or  may  be  in  the  Treasury,  subject  to  award  by  the  Court  of 

witbia  the  lines  of  the  national  forces  operating  from  Claims.    Before  this  Court,  claimants  to  such  proper- 

tbe  Soatb.  tv,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  have  the  right,  under  the 

If  additional  Special  Agencies  shall  be  established.  Act,  to  prefer  their  claims  at  any  time  after  the  sale, 

thev  m\\  be  numerically  desi^^tad  in  the  order  of  Bnd  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  close 

tbeir  establish nient.    And  if  till  boundaries  of  agen-  of  the  war.      No  guaranty  can  be  given  to  owners  of 

cie:i  already  established  shall  be  changed,  due  notice  abandoned  property  in  respect  to  the  time  when,  or 

thereof  will  be  given.  the  persons  to  whom  proceeds  will  be  paid. 

^jpervisinz  Special  Agents  and  Assistant  Special  Second ;  Captured  property  is  understood  to  be  that 

Agrenti  will  oe  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  which  has  been  seized  or  taken  from  hostile  possession 

Xreisurv,  and  Local  Special  Asenta  and  Agency  Aids  hy  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 

vi|]  be  a{)poioted  by  t)upervismg  Special  Agenta,  or  *nd  istobetuniedover,  with  certain  exceptions  named, 

Doder  their  direction  by  Assistant  Special  Agents,  sub-  to  the  Special  Agent  of  this  Department,  m  accordance 

ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  carry  into  cf-  with  tlie  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  12th,  ISGd.  All 

tect  ih?  said  Act  and  these  Regulations.  property  taken   possession  of  by  military  or  noval 

^jperrisingand  Assistant  Special  Agenta  are  author-  forces  and  turned  over  to  Special  Agents,  must  bo  re- 

M  and  directed  to  receive  and  collect  all  abandoned  garded  as  ^rama/(((^t;tf  captured  property.    Such  prop- 

aai  captured  property  found  within  their  respective  ^^7  yoa  will  receive  and  direct  to  be  sold,  ana  will 

Agencies,  and  witnio  the  lines  of  military  occupation  cause  the  proceeds  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury, 

bf  the  United  States  forces,  except  such  as  has  been  subject  to  the  future  award  or  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Bied  or  was  intended  to  be  us(;d  ror  waging  or  carry-  Captured  propertv  which  is  held  as  lawful  prize  by 

log  oa  war  against  the  United  States,  viz. :  arms,  ord-  the  navy  is  not  to  be  turned  over  to  tho  Department 

oance,  ships,  steamboata  or  other  watar  craft  and  their  Agenta,  nor  to  be  in  any  way  controlled  by  tbem. 

furoiture,  forage,  military  supplies,  aad  munitions  of  Third ;   Commercial  property  is  that  which  has 

war.  been  or  may  be  sold  ana  purchased  under  the  license 

m,     r>       ,  ^.                 .     a  ^1              .  ,  of  the  President,  through  permita  granted  by  the 

i  lie  Kegnlations  required  the  special  agents  oflScers  of  the  Treasury  Department 

to  collect  and  receive  property,  and  make  and  Fourth  ;  Confiscable  property  is  that  which  belongs 

keep  a  true  record  and  account  of  expenses:  to  certain  classes  of  persons,  as  recited  in  theConfisca- 

to  receive  voluntarily  abandoned    property  «onActof  July  l7tfi.lS62,  and  is  liable  to  seizure  and 

^r-^  -      •  ft          J  ?  1       "*"*"^^"'=^    pivpoitjf,  condemnation  by  judicial  proceedings  m  the  manner 

give  receipts,  and  take  stipulations;  to  collect  prescribed  by  that  act. 

and  receive  from  officers  and  privates,  sailors  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  properly  classifying 

aad  marines,  abandoned  property,  and  give  re-  ^  property,  that  the  provisions  or  the  law  applicable 

ceipu ;  captnred  property  in  the  hands  of  offi-  **  **^**u5^*5'  ^""7  ^^  complied  with ;  and  it  must  be 
(^i^i-  i^L  ^♦j;«„«  ^«-  fi  v/*  -«  1  *^*"  remembered  that  with  the  property  included  in  tho 
Cursor  others  was  to  be  turned  over  and  re-  fonrth  class,  unless  found  deserted  and  abandoned, 
ceipts  given ;  property  required  for  public  uses  the  Agenta  of  the  Treasury  Department  have  no  author- 
was  to  be  appraised  and  delivered  over ;  per-  Jty  to  interfere.  The  execution  of  the  Confiscation 
thable  property  was  to  be  sold ;  household  fur-  ^^  *•  «>nrtded  by  ita  express  terms  to  the  i'fesident, 

^t.rc  and  family  effects  to  bo  stored ;  agenta  M^utorr^Tz^r^n'd^^rJ^Si^^^^^ 

ni.glit  contract  with  others  for  the  collection  it  must  be  remembered,  also,  thot  all  property  com- 

and  delivery  of  property;    a  bond  was  to  be  ingfrom  insurrectionary  districta  into  loyal  States,  or 

dveu  bv  the  contractor  to  indemnify  the  Gov-  >"  reversed  direction,  or  being  transported  within  or 

ernment ;  local  special  agents  and  agency  aids  '^Z^^^^^^l^  rLTt^rotdeK 

were  to  be  appomted ;  necessary  expenses  were  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Agenta  of  the  Depart^ 

''J  t»e  paid ;  property  to  be  transported  to  loyal  ment,  as  well  as  of  other  proper  officers,  to  enforee  the 

State-*  and  sold,  except  household  effects,  per-  forfeitnres  thus  incurred ;  but  property  thus  forfeited 
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Ject  to  disposition  under  the  dircctloa  of  Prize  Com-  pertj,  tou  will  remember  that  no  release  mv&i  be 

misaioners  and  Gourta.  graotea  to  persons  claiming  ownership  of  propertr 

In  respect  to  property  embraced  in  the  first  class,  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Agents  of 

namely,  abandoned  property,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Department  as  abandoned,  captared,  or  forfeiied; 

DO  agent  is  authorized  to  make  any  other  assurance  nor  must  any  permits  be  granted  to  indi?idaaU  to  re- 

than  that  property,  voluntarily  abandoned,  shall  be  move  such  property ;  nor  must  personal  favore,  id  buy 

faithfully  disposed  of,  under  the  law,  so  as  to  secure,  case,  be  extended  to  one  individual  or  partj  raili('r 

as  far  as  practicable  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  than  to  another;  nor  must  any  liabilities.be  assumed 

country,  the  rights  of  owners.    No  authority  is  given,  or  contracts  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  cot 

or  intended  to  be  given,  to  agents  to  make  any  prom-  clearly  warranted  by  law  and  the  Departmental  Begu- 

ises  of  special  immunities  or  advantages  not  specified  lations  made  in  pursuance  to  law. 

in  the  law.  In  case  furniture,  or  othcr.movable  property  ofli^e 

In  respect  to  both  descriptions  of  abandoned  proper-  character,  is  abandoned  or  captured,  you  wilfcau^e  it 

tr,  whetber  found  deserted  or  voluntarily  abandoned,  to  be  retained  and  left  on  the  premises  where  found 

the  law  authorizes  the  pa/ment  of  such  expenses  as  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  safety;  otherwise,  if 

must  necessariljr  be  incurred  in  its  collection,  or  re-  practicable,  and  not  attended  with  too  great  cost,  juu 

ceipt  and  disposition.  will  have  it  safelv  stored  and  properly  marked  &od 

You  will,  tnerefor^,  pay  all  such  expenses,  including  numbered,  and  will  report  the  facts  to  tlus  Departmect 

fees,  taxes,  freights,  storaee,  charges,  labor,  and  other  and  await  further  directions, 

necessary  expenses,  out  or  the  general  fund  arising  Your  principal  embarrassment  will  doubtless  arise 

therefrom ;  being  careful  to  avoid  all  useless  or  indis-  from  questions  relating  to  property  of  the  third  class, 

creet  expenditures,  and  to  charge  each  particular  lot  or  commercial  property. 

or  parcel,  with  the  amount  of  expense  pertaining  to  it.  The  general  purposes  which,  under  the  acts  charpirz 

ana,  unless  unavoidabljr  prevented,  to  take  vouchers  me  with  the  regulation  of  the  restricted  comn.mial 

therefor,  to  be  filled  with  the  account  of  sales  in  this  intercourse  permitted  by  the  President,- 1  Lave  kept 

Department.  steadily  in  view,  have  already  been  sufficieotl)'  ex- 

Where  property  is  liable  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  in  plained  in  general  regulations  and  in  letters, 
consequence  of  its  location  being  unknown  to  tho  They  may  bo  briefly  stated  thus  :  (1)  To  allow  with- 
Special  Agent,  or  from  other  causes,  and  parties  pro-  in  districts  in  insurrectionary  States,  when  the  aiitbor- 
pose,  for  compensation,  to  collect  and  deliver  it  into  ity  of  the  Government  is  so  completely  re<r&tabli.«bid, 
the  hands  of  the  Agents  of  this  Department,  at  points  in  your  judgment,  sanctioned  by  tnat  ol  the  coinmard- 
to  be  designated  by  them,  you  may  contract  ror  the  ing  general,  as  to  wawint  it,  and  between  aucb  dU- 
collcction  and  delivery  thereof,  on  the  best  possible  tricts  and  loyal  States  rae  freest  commercial  .iiiteiTonr«e 
terms,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  4:ent  of  the  pro-  compatible  with  prevention  of  supplies  to  persons  with- 
ceedsof  the  property;  which  percentage  must  be  full  in  rebel  lines.  (2)  To  allow  beyond  such  districts. 
compensation  for  all  expenses  of  whatever  character  but  within  the  lines  of  our  military  occupation  such 
incurred  in  collecting,  preparing,  and  delivering  such  intercourse  sanctioned  by  the  commanding  general,  as 
property  at  tho  points  indicated.  Prior  to  any  con-  may  be  required  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  Dccr5' 
tract  being  entered  into,  each  party  proposing  must  sanes,  but  to  allow  no  other  until  the  connpletc  ^^ 
submit,  in  writing,  a  statement,  as  near  as  may  bo,  establishment  of  the  notional  authority. ftball  warract 
giving  the  kind  and  amount  of  property  proposed  to  it;  and  (3)  To  allow  no.  intercourse  at*  all  beyond  the 
be  collected ;  tho  location  whence  to  oe  obtained ;  and  notional  and  within  the  rebel  lines  of  military  occnps- 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  it,  par-  tion ;  across  these  lines  there  can  be  no  intercourse ci- 
ticularly  as  to  its  ownership :  and  any  contract  made  cent  that  of  a  character  exclusively  military, 
in  pursuance  of  this  authority  will  be  restricted,  cither  The  limits  of  the  districts  within  which  the  mostgea- 
to  the  collection  and  delivery  of  particular  lots  at  eral  trade  may  be  allowed  must  necessanly  be  pre- 
named  localities,  which  is  prctbrred,  or  when  circum-  scribed  by  you,  aHer  full  conference  with  the  command- 
stances  clearly  justify,  to  the  general  collection  and  ing  Generals  of  Depaitments,  whenever  such  confer- 
delivery  of  all  abandoned  property  in  limited  districts,  ence  is  practicable,  and  these  should  be  socl'jurly  and 
not  greater  in  any  case  than  one  parish  or  county,  ond  distinctly  marked  by  known  geographical  boundaries, 
not  more  than  one  district  to  be  assigned  to  ono  con-  or  by  the  'enumeration  of  counties,  as  1o  leave  nuim- 
tractor.                                                             ^  certainty  as  to  their  course  or  comprehension.    The 

Before  payment  to  any  contract/ir  for  services  in  fnl-  limits  of  the  regions  within  which  neces.<aries  maybe 

filment  of  any  contracts  niado  in  pursuance  of  this  supplied  cannot  be  so  clearly  defined,  but  must  k 

authority,  a  bond  equal  to  the  amount  stipulated  to  bo  ascertained  as  well  as  possible  from  the  comniandicg 

Said  must  be  given  by  him,  indemnifying  the  United  generals,  and  the  power  to  permit  any  supplies  w  iiiiia 

tates  against  nil  claims  to  the  property  delivered,  on  tuem  must  be  exercised  witn  great  caution, 

account  of  damoges  by  trespass  or  otherwise,  occasion-  There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  much  danger  in 

ed  by  the  act  of  connivance  of  the  contractor,  and  intercourse  which  does  not  involve  the  fnmisliiupof 

against  all  claims  that  may  arise  on  account  of  expen-  supplies.    If,  for  example,  any  person  desires  to  bring 

ses  incurred  in  the  collection,  preparation,  and  trans-  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  turpentine,  or  other  property, 

portation  of  said  property  to  toe  points  designated  in  already  purchased,  or  to  be  purchased  for  money  ouiv, 

said  contract.  from  any  place  within  the  lines  of  our  military  occuja- 

Should  cases  arise  justifying,  in  your  opinion,  the  tion,  I  can  sec  no  objection  to  his  being  permitted  to 

allowance  of  a  larger  percentage  than  that    herein  do  so,  subject  to  the  fees  and  obligations  spccitiediii 

authorized,  you  will  refer  such  cases  to  this  Depart-  the  General  Regulations,  on  his  giving  a  bond  in  a 

ment,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  sufficient  sum,  and  with  sufficient  sureties,  condiiioucd 

circumstances  connected  therewith,  together  with  such  that  no  military,  naval,  or  civil  oflBcers  or  persjs?, 

views  and  opinions  of  your  own  as  you  may  think  prohibited  by  law,  or  by  orders  of  the  President,  or  of 

proper  to  submit  for  my  consideration.  the  Secretaries  of  War  or  Navy,  or  of  military  or  na^^al 

It  property  of  a  perishable  nature  is  found  aban-  commanders  having  proper  authority,  from' being  iQ* 

donea,  and  its  immediate  sale  is  required  by  the  inter-  terestcd  in  such  property,  whether  purchased  or  to  be 

est  of  oil  concerned,  it  may  be  disposed  of  as  provided  purchased,  shnll  be  so  interested  therein.    Intcrc('nr*e 

for  by  regulations.    Yon  will  aim  to  mitigate  as  far  as  such  as  this  might,  it  seems  to  me,  be  safoir  pemiitttHi, 

possible,  and  will  in  no  case  do  anything  avoidable  to  almost,  if  not  quite,  coextenslvely  with  our  lines  ofmil- 

angment  the  calamities  of  war.  itary  occupation. 

In  relation  to  the  captured  property,  yon  will  ob-  Should  this  view  meet  the  approval  of  the  generals 

serve  the  same  directions,  as  far  as  they  may  be  op-  commanding  Departments  within  your  Agency,  tie 

plicable,  as  to  its  receipt  and  subsequent  disposition,  question    of   intercourse  within  the  doubtful  re^i>*a 

as  ore  prescribed  in  relation  to  abandoned  property.  between   what   may    be  called  the  commercial  toA 

In  relation  both  to  captured  and  abandoned  prop-     the  military  line  would  be  reduced  to  a  question  of 
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the  qoantity  of  Bopplies  allowed  to  be  furnished  for  tions  were  as  follows:  The  same  districts  and 

™^"®^'.          ..11         J.              X  Ai.  v    *        -It  ascents  were  appointed  as  for  collectini;  aban- 

It  li  impossible  at  ooce  to  amre  at  the  best  possible  ^*      ,      «*«  »i  |#vr«ui.«^  «    ly*  v>v«vvv    ^  «»«» 

xrajs  of  accomplishing  the  great  objecu  which  Con-  ^*^^^^   property.     Supervising    special   agents 

gress  had  in  view  in  the  several  acts  relating  to  com-  were  to  make  local  rules,  to  be  carried  out  by 

mercial  intercourse ;  but  if  these  objects  themselves  be  assistant  special  agents,  local  and  special  agents, 

kept  steadily  in  view,  nanaeljr(i8t)nonintercouree  and  agency  aids.      Permits,  certificates,   and 

between  loval  SUtes  or  districts,  and  States  or  dis-  «i«„«r^««« 'L^.^  «.v««;-«;i  ♦vv-\k^  *^^^»^^Ji  4.:^« 

tricts  controlled  by  insurgents;  and  (2d)  modified  in-  clearances  were  required  tor  the  transportation 

i^reourae  between  the  loyal  States  or  districts,  and  ©t  all  goods  to  or  from  insurrectionary  States; 

butes or  districts  partially  regained  to  the  Union,  the  collectors  and  surveyors  could  grant  permits; 

best  modes  of  accomplisfiine  them  will  gradually  dis-  all  intercourse  beyond  the  line  of  military  oc- 

close  themselves.    \on  wifl  dihgentlv  observe  the  cupation  was  prohibited ;  no  clearance  or  per- 

course  of  events,  and  hear  attentively  all  suggestions  X    \:  *  "**'  p* v.a.w* ».»;«,  *iv  vi««4«»uv«  vf»  i^c* 

made  by  respectably  and  loyal  citizens,  and  report  to  ^^^  allowed  to  blockaaed   ports ;  supervising 

me  whatever  may  seem  to  you  proper  for  considera-  Special  agents  were  authorized  to  designate  the 

tion  io  establishing  or  modifying  the  Regulations  of  trade  districts,  also  supply  districts,   without 

ihe  Department                     ^.     .  u           ^^  i  the  limits  of  trade  districts,  on  the  approval  of 

Nothing  occurs  to  me  as  needing  to  be  now  added,     ^i^  ^, ^  j.  ^     ,   It  ^  _  r^\ 

except  thlt  hereamer  the  Supervising  Special  Agenti  f^e  cammandmg  general,  the  manner  of  mak- 

may  establish,  in  conjunction  with,  or  obedience  to,  mg  applications   for   the  permits   prescribed ; 

the  Generals  commanding  Departments,  lines  within  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  trade  stores 

which  trade,  more  or  less  limited,  may  be  carried  on  in  trade  districts ;  authorized  traders  forbidden 

tt'^?."*  r|i!;"?al7o"rrpr.^l!i;iirrhVoX^^^^^^^  to  wholcale,  except  at  Memphis  and  Nash- 

press  and  Otherwise,  of  the  establishment  or  modifica-  viUe  ;  supplies  for  famihes  pennitted  on  ovi- 

tion  of  such  lines.    All  action  under  this  authority  dencc  of  their  necessity,  not  exceeding  one 

must  be  immediately  and  specifically  reported  to  the  month ;  supplies  might  be  purchased  by  all  loyal 

DepartmcBC    W.th|r^t^e,p«t    ^^^^^  p,            every  person  applying  for  pennits  to 

'                      "^  purchase  or  sell  cotton,  tobacco,  or  other  mer- 

The  following  letter  from  Gen.  Grant  was  chandise,  was  required  to  make  affidavit  that  he 

written  in  relation  to  the  above  instructions  of  "is  in  all  respects  loyal  and  true  to  the  Govern- 

the  Secretary :  ment  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  will  faith- 

Headqitarters  Dotartmrwt  or  trr  Texxpmeb,  )  fully  conform  to  the  Proclamations  and  orders  of 

//,.  S.  p.  Cka^7&^^r:'o/tt7^^J!^}'^    ^  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Of  the 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  to  me,  enclosing  military  governors  and  generals  exercising  au- 

copy  of  a  letter  of  same  date  to  Mr.  Mellen,  special  thoriry  under  him,  and  to  Department  Regula- 

ageot  of  the  Treasury,  is  just  received.    My  Assistant  tions  authorized  by  law ;  and  that  he  will  at  all 

Adjutant-General.  by  whom  I  shall  send  this  letter,  is  times,  by  his  conduct  and  conversation,  and  by 

about  starting  for  Washington :  hence  1  shall  be  very ^        /l  i                          i                •  i  • 

short  in  mv  reply.  every  other  means  he  can  properly  use,  aid  m 

My  experience'  in  West  Tennessee  has  convinced  me  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  restoring  obedi- 

that'any  trade  whatever  with  the  rebellious  States  is  ence  to  the  Constitution  and  Jaws  of  the  United 

weakening  to  us  at  least  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  our  States." 

force.    No  matter  what  the  restrictions  thrown  around  "M^'r.« «.,«/>««-  «««  x.^  ^^^j^  ;«  «.«i#i   ixnii:.^««   «>- 

trade,  if  any  whatever  U  allowed  it  will  be  made  the  ^  -^P  Paj™^"*  £?^  ^?  ™^^®  ^"  gold,  hnlhon,  or 

mean's  of  supplying  to  the  enemy  what  they  want  foreign  bills,     rcrmits  and  certincates  were  to 

Reitrictions,  if  lived  np  to,  make  'trade  unprofitable,  be  renewed  every  thirty  days ;  every  vessel  or 

aad  hence  none  but  dishonest  men  go  into  it    I  will  vehicle  must  have  a  permit,  and  boats  on  West- 

T^nture  to  say  that  no  honest  man  has  made  money  in  ^^n  waters  a  manifest  and  clearance :  agency 

w  est  Tennessee  in  the  last  year,  while  many  fortunes  .  ^      .            **««  *"v  •«  «  *«  v.  v«  «  v«  ,  c^viavj 

bare  been  made  there  during  the  time.  assistants  were  to  be  appointed  on  cars  and 

The  people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  now  nearly  boats.     The  fallowing  fees  were  prescribed  ; 

sabjugated.     Keep  trade  out  for  a  few  months  and  I  pecs  for  admlnlsterlnj?  oath  and  certifying  affidavit  10  cents. 

duubt  not  but  that  the  work  of  subjugat  ion  will  be  so     Fees  for  each  authority  from  ngeni. . .'. 8  dolls. 

complete,   tfant  trade  can.be  opened  freely  with  the     Fees  for  certlflcnte  of  Local  Special  Acent...i JO  cents. 

Stales  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi;  that     Fees  for  each  perrali  for  purposes  of  trade 30  cents. 

the  people  of  these  Stales  will  be  more  anxious  for  the  ^^es  for  each  permit  to  pnrcliase  cotton  in  any  In- 

enfarcement  and  protection  of  our  laws  than  the  people  JJ! "n^iovyslLt'e  ner  nonnd  *™°*P*'''^  ^^"^  ^""^    4  cents. 

of  the  loyal  States.  They  have  experienced  the  misfor-  Fees  for  permit  so  'tS  purchase'  and  triiipor't'  tol 

tine  of  bein^  without  them,  and  are  now  in  a  most        bacoo,perbhd f, 2doUs. 

Lappy  condition  to  appreciate  their  blessings.  Fees  for  permit  so  to  purehase  or  sell  and  transport 

No  theory  of  my  own  will  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  to  or  from  snch  district  other  products,  goods, 

ojy  executing,  in  good  faith,  any  order  I  may  receive  wares,  or  merchandisi*,  five  per  centum  on  the 

from  those  in  authorit;^  over  me ;  but  my  position  has  »^""»  *n*'"*co  ^»»"o  ^^«'eo'  »*  ^^«  P»^«  «'  »^*P- 

eiren  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  would  hot  be  j.^^,^  J„^  ^^         ^^  ,^^  Indtvldnal,  family,  or  plan- 

known  by  persons  away  from  the  scene  of  war,  and  I  tailon  supplies,  on  ©very  purchase  over  |20  and 

venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  great  caution  in  opening        not  over  $5i) 6  eentai 

trade  with  rebels.  Fees  ou  every  purcliase  over  ISO,  and  not  overflOO,  10  cents. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully^  your  obedient  servant,  "  **  **  $100 16  cents. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Maj.-Gen.  For  permits  for  individual,  family,  or  plan- 
On  the  11th  of  September,  the  Secretary  of  tation  supplies,  not  over  twenty  dollars  in 
tlie  Treasury  issued  Revised  Regulations  for  the  amount,  no  charge  is  allowed,  except  for  rev- 
^^vemment  of  the  limited  commercial  inter-  enue  stamps  on  affidavits  and  certificates  in 
coarse,  licensed  by  the  President,  with  the  in-  districts  under  restriction ;  and  no  charge,  ex- 
li&bitantsof  States  and  parts  of  States  declared  cept  five  cents  for  permit  and  five  cents  for 
to  be  ia  insurrection.    The  Revised  Regula-  each  revenue  stamp  on  affidavit  and  certificate, 
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!b  allowed  in  States  declared  in  insurrection.  The  Natche*  District  comprises  the  territonr  Tritkta 

When  purchases  are  less  than  five  dollars,  the  }^«  **°*'?/'*'r  1*1!  ""I?^  ?Pf«i»°g  f™"?  the  DonS,  which 

^^..^u  ^a5««»  «.««.  ^:.*.«»«^  «.;<.K  «a:/I«.>u<.  --w*^  "C*  south  of  the  Dtatncts  above  designated, 

permit  officer  may  dispense  with  affidavits  and  u.  j^„  Assistant  Special  Agent  for  each  District 

certificates  when  no  ground  to  suspect  fraud  or  above  named  will  be  appointed  by  the  Secretory  of  the 

imposition  appears.  Treasury,  whose  duties,  under  the  Regulatioos,  will 

The  internal  revenue  stamps  required  were  *»®  prescribed  by  the  letter  of  appointment,  or  u  may 

for  affidivite,  five  cts.,  certificates,  eight  cts.,  *»« /.b«7»n  ^^Z^^**^-,  .      ,       ,  .          i^     „  i^ 

,       J    ^         »     «     ^»  v^w»*v,»i.«*»,  ^•ft»«»  VW5.,  jj£^  Local  Special  Agents  and  Agency  Aids  Will  b€ 

bonds,  twenty-five  cts.  Other  regulations  re-  appointed  by  the  Assistant  Special  AgenU  for  their  re- 
lated to  details  which  are  unimportant.  spective  Districts,  but  in  all  cases  these  appointmeota 
Under  these  general  regulations,  there  were  ">"**  he  forthwith  reported  to  the  office  or  the  Super- 
prescribed  special  rules  for  the  First,  Second,  ^«»"8  ^P«P*^  ^^^'^^  ^^  approral.  sutin^  the  a*te 
ju..  c*x^^t«i  A«r.«««.  Ai^t.^:^*.^  Ti  «  1?;—*  c^>v  when  service  commenced,  rate  of  compeosation,  tnd 
&C.,  Special  Agency  districts.  The  First  bpe-  ideation  of  each.  Compensationwill  in  no  casse  be  al- 
Oial  Agency  district  comprised  the  valley  of  lowed  for  service  performed  more  than  twenty  dars 
the  Mississippi.      On   the   28d  of  December,  before  notice  of  the  appointment  is  received  at  the  of- 

the  following  rules  were  adopted  for  this  dis-  ficeof  the  Supervising  Special  Agent, 

x^j  1^.               °                              *^  IV.  All  reports  required  to  be  made  by  Local  ^|>^ 

cial  Agents,  under  the  Regulations,  musi  be  made  as 

Bulb  I.  The  First  Agency  is  divided  into  Districts  therein  required,  on  or  before  the  third  day  of  eierT 

designated  and  described  as  follows :  month,  and  Assistant  Special  Agents  will  remove  ear 

Too  Wheeling  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  Local  Agent  failing  in  this. 
Agency  embraced  in  the  State  of  West  Virflnnia,  ex-  V.  Any  Surveyor  failing  to  make  the  reports  re- 
cepting  the  counties  upon  and  south  of  the  Kanawha  quired  by  the  Regulations  at  the  time  specified  there- 
river,  in,  will  be  promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  the  Super- 

The  Lexington  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  vising  Special  Agent,  by  the  Assistant  Special  A^er.: 

State  of  Kentucky  south  of  the  restricted  line,  as  here-  of  the  District,  that  his  acfault  may  be  at  once  brougbt 

inafter  indicated  in  Rule  YU.,  and  east  of  the  Louis-  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary, 

ville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  excepting  the  counties  of  VI.  All  reports  reouired  under  the  RcgulatioD^from 

Pike,  Floyd,  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Carter,  and  Boyd.  Assistant  and  Special  Agents  must  be  made  and  foi- 

The  Louisville  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  warded  to  the  office  of  the  Supervising;  Special  Agent, 

First  Agency  north  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  east  of  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  month.    Any  failure  to  do 

the  Louisvillo  and  Nashville  Railroad,  which  is  not  em-  this  will  be  reportetl  to  the  Secretary, 

braced  in  the  Wheeling  and  Lexington  Districts,  as  VIL  In  order  to  prevent,  under  pretence  of  1erit=- 

above  described.  mate  trade,  the  conveyance  of  supplies  which  are  in- 

The  Cairo  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  Agency  tended  for  persons  in  rebellion  against  the  GoveTt- 

west  of  the  l/>uisvillc  ana  Nashville  Kui'.road,  north  of  ment,  or  for  places  under  the  control  of  in8urp?nt5, 

the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  also  to  prevent  undue  accumulation  of  goods  &t 

river.  pointa  in  dangerous  |>roxiroity  to  districts  nuder  the 

The  St.  Louis  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  control  of  insurgents,  it  is  found  necessary  to  restrict. 

Agency  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  north  of  the  temporarily,  the  trade  with  certain  parts  of  States  not 

south  line  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  except  the  counties  declared  in  insurrection,  from  which  the  insun^enu 

embraced  in  the  Springfield  District,  as  hereinafter  could  be  otherwise  convenientrj  supplied ;  therefore, 

described.  no  merchandise  designed  for  sale  wui  be  permitted  to 

The  Springfield  District  comprises  the  counties  of  go  to  any  place  in  the  State  of  West  Vliyinia,  on  or 

Vernon,  Cedar,  Polk,  Dallas,  Laclede,  Wright,  Web-  south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  between 


the  State  of  Arkansas  north  of  the  White  river  and  either  of  those  places,  nor  to  any  place  on  the  south  side 

west  of  the  Dig  Black  river.  of  the  Ohio  river,  between  Parkersbur^  and  the  roouih 

The  Helena  District  comprises  the  counties  of  Ar-  of  the  Big  Sandy ;  nor  to  any  place  in  the  State  of 

kansas,  Desha,  Drew,  'Chicot,  and  Ashley,  in  the  State  Kentucky,  upon  or  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 

of  Arkansas,  and  also  those  counties  in  the  said  St«te  Big  Sandy  to  Bowling  Green,  thence  to  the  northeast 

upon  and  east  of  the  Big  Black  river,  and  upon  and  corner  ot  Losan  county,  thence  along  the  northern 

east  of  the  White  river,  from  its  junction  with  the  Big  boundary  of  Coffan,  Todd,  Christian,  and  Tri^coaa- 

Black  to  its  mouth,  except  the  counties  of  Crittenden  ties,  to  the  Cumberland  river,  thence  down  tbnt  ri^er 

and  Mississippi.    Also  the  counties  of  Tunica,  Boll-  to  its  month,  including  all  that  part  of  Kentucky  vre»i 

yar,  Washington,  and  Coahoma,  in  the  State  of  Missis-  of  said  river ;  nor  to  any  place  in  the  StJitc  of  Missoun, 

sippi.  on  or  south  of  the  Missouri  rirer,  except  the  wautles^^ 

The  Little  Rock  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  of  St.  Louis,  Jefferson,  St.  Genevieve,  Perry,  ai  d 

State  of  Arkansas  aot  included  in  the  Helena  and  Franklin;  except  upon  and  in  pursuance  of  the  certiQ- 

Springfield  Districts,  as  above  described.  cate  of  the  proper  Local  Special  Agent,  and  the  letter 

The  Knoxville  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  of  appointment  and  instructions  to  such  Asentwill  >n 

State  of  Tennessee  known  as  East  Tennessee.  all  cases  indicate  the  amount  of  merchandise  be  will 

The  Nashyillc  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  be  allowed  to  recommend  for  his  district. 

State  of  Tennessee  west  of  the  Knoxville  District,  and  VIIL  The  only  officers  authorized  to  permit  the 

east  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  so  much  of  Alabama  transportation  of  merchandise  into  such  restricted  du- 

as  lies  north  of  the  Tennessee  river.  tricts,  or  to  any  insurrectionary  State  within  the  Dr*t 


Mississippi  and  Crittenden  counties  in  the  State  of  and  Memphis. 

Arkansas.  IX.  Family  supplies  may  be  permitted  to  go  into  re- 

The  Vicksbnrg  District  comprises  so  much  of  the  stricted  districts  m  loyal  States,  by  either  of  theaborc 

State  of  Mississippi  as  lies  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  named  officers  in  their  discretion,  or  by  the  I^ocal 

Big  Black  river,  and  is  not  embraced  in  the  Memphis  State  Agent  most  convenient  to  the  residence  of  the 

and  Helena  Districts,  as  above  described ;  and  so  much  family  requiring  them.                                               • 

of  the  State  of  X^uisiana  as  lies  north  of  the  mouth  of  X.    The  transportation  of  merchandise  into  sncn 

ItM  Big  Black  river,  and  east  of  the  Washita.  restricted  districts  for  sale,  will  only  be  permitted 
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XD  the  eeHificate  of  the  Local  Special  Agent  into  If  the  ram  Isorcr  $50,  and  ni^t  over  $100,  for  Affl- 

«e  district  it  ia  desired  to  transport  the  mer-  ^l^^'i^  ^^  cents.  Certiflcate  lo  cents,  Kevenuo 

chandise  Stamp  on  Atlidavit  5  cents,  on  CVrtiflcate  5 

XI.  No  trade,  eiUjer  in  buTin.  or  «lHng  will  be  c^^1i !S Vn'ts^ .^"."^*!^!^^^^^  40centa 
aotbonzed  in  any  State  declared  m  insurrection,  ex-  if  the  sum  is  over  $100.  he  mtIU  chaive  for  Aflida- 

cept  mthin  luea  bercioafler  deaigoated,  under  Regu-  yit  lO  ccnt^  Certiflcato  10  cont^  Kevenuo 

Ution  IX.  Stamp  on  Affidavit  6  cents,  Cortiflcite  6  cents, 

XII.  No  sale  of  merchandise  therein  can  be  made  ftnd  the  ofBcer  granting  I'ermit  will  cbarg*'  15 

except  by  traders  authorized  under  the  ReguUtiona  to  «°^ 43  cents. 

esublisb' trade  stores.  XVIII.    In  order  to  equalize  assessments  on  all 

XIII.  Trade  stores  will  not  be  established  at  anj  goods  transported  to  States  and  parts  of  States  declared 
place  within  a  State  declared  in  inaurrection,  until  it  )n  inaurrection,  |>er8ons  obtaining  permHs  to  purchase 
shdl  be  tgreed  by  the  miliUrj  commander  of  the  de?  faniil^r  or  plantation  supplies  in  States  so  declared,  in 
partmeot,  or  of  the  army  corps  diatrict  in  which  such  addition  to  the  fees  prescribed  will  be  required  to  pa^ 
place  is  situated,  after  conference  between  him  and  the  five  per  cent,  on  the  sworn  inyoice  value  of  such  fami- 
cluperriaing  Special  Agent,  or  such  Assistant  Special  Ij  and  plantation  supplies. 

A^Dt  as  shall  be  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose,  XIX.  Trade  stores  will  be  authorized  only  by  the 

that  the  same  mar  be  done.  Assistant   Special   Agent  of  the   District  in  which 

XIT.  After  a  place  haa  been  so  agreed  upon,  if  it  is  they  arc  to  be  established,  or  upon  his  recommenda- 

a  military  post,  no  aupplies  shall  be  allowed  to  go  tion  by  any  other  Assistant  Special  Agent  in  the  First 

therefrom  except  upon  the  permit  of  the  proper  Local  Agency,  or  by  the  Soperyising  Special  Agent. 

Special  Agent,  countersigned  by  the  commander  of  the  aX.  No  purchase  of  products  of  States  declared  in 

pojt,  or  some  person  auUiorized  by  him  for  that  pur-  inaurrection  within  the  First  Agency  can  be  made 

pose.  therein,  except  under  the  authority  to  the  purchaser 

XV.  The  monthly  amount  of  goods  that  may  be  per-  provided  form  the  Regulations. 

mi:ted  to  any  trading  post,  shall  be  agreed  upon  be-  XXI.  Every  authority  for  the  purchase'  of  products 

tneeD  the  proper  Assistant  Special  Agent  and  the  shall  distinctly  designate  the  place  at  which  or  the  lim- 

comniaoding  officer  of  the  army  corps   district  in  its  of  the  district  within  which  such  purchase  may 

vbich  such  trading  post  is  aitnated.    The  maximum  be  made,  and  no  authority  shall  be  issued  to  parties 

aaouDt  that  may  be  authorized  to  any  individual  or  b^ond  the  limits  and  boundaries-  designated  in  Rule 

firm  shall  also  be  agreed  upon,  and  thia  shall  not  ex-  XXIV. 

ceed  $>,0uO  per  month,  unless  the  commanding  officer  XXII.  Authority  to  purchase  the  products  of  that 

for  militnr^  reasons  desires  it  to  be  larger,  and  if  such  portion  of  States  declared  in  insurrection  within  the 

reasons  exist,  all  persons  trading  there  shall  be  equal-  First  Agency,  and  within  tho  boundaries  named  in 

It  affected  therebj.    If  the  monthly  amount  allowed  to  Rule  XXIV.,  will  be  given  by  any  Assistant  Special 

aay  trade  store  ia  not  all  taken  np  by  the  trader  dur-  Agent  therein,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Spe- 

iag  the  month,  he  may  be  allowed  all  deficiencies  upon  cial  Agent. 

anT  future  application  during  the  continuance  of  his  '  XXni.  After  the  designation  of  boundaries  under 

authority.  Regulation  IX.,  boats  without  supplies  on  board  may 

XVI.  Persons  living  within  the  linea  of  national  be  cleared  by  the  Surveyor  nearest  the  destination 
military  occnpatioo,  must  obtain  periliita  for  the  pur-  thereof,  to  anywhere  therein,  with  persons  on  board 
chase  of  supplies  at  such  trade  stores,  on  application  authorized  to  purchase  products  within  the  District  to 
to  the  nearest  Local  Special  Agent,  with  a  memoran-  which  they  are  cleared,  provided  that  the  clearance 
(iam  in  duplicate  of  the  supplies  desired,  and  on  male-  of  each  boat  A)r  such  purpose  shall  state  dcflnite- 
in%  and  filing  with  bim  the  affidavit  prescribed  in  Reg-  ly  where  it  is  permitted  to  go,  and  shall  be  counter- 
elation  XVI.  The  liocal  Special  Agent  will,  on  re-  signed  with  the  approrcrt  of  the  military  officer  in 
ceiring  sach  application  and  affidavit,  in  case  no  fraud  command  at  the  place  of  clearance  nearest  to  its  desti- 
:ippear,  attach  one  memorandum  of  the  supplies  to  the  nation.  Boats  with  supplies  on  board  can  only  bo 
app'ication  and  affidavit,  and  file  the  same ;  and  will  cleared  for  named  places  until  ofler  the  supplies  are 
attach  the  other  memorandum,  countersigned  by  him,  discharged  ;  after  such  discharge  they  may  proceed 
toapermit,  and  deliver  it  to  the  applicant,  charging  as  other  boats,  under  the  original  clearance,  but  all 
sad  receiving  the  following  feea  therefor :  such  clearances  shall  also  be  approved  by  the  com- 
rr*},^,.    t-     ^     *•  1.      ntjt              f4i.  A«i  manding  officer  at  the  place  of  clearance.    All  clear- 

d«rail!l"ci1S^^^^  nnc«»  '""St  state  by  wEom  the  boat  is  chartered,  if 

njjt .7! , Oconts.  chartered,  or  for  whom  it  is  to  transport  products  to 

If  tli«  sQtn  is  orer  is,  and  not  over  $2iVhe  will  market. 

cbarim  for  Permit, 5  oents;  Revenue  Stamp  on  XXIV.  The  limits    and  boundaries  of  the  Trade 

affidavit,  5  eents 10  cents.  Districts  in  the  First  Agency  aflcr  conference  with  tho 

If  the  sum^la  over  $20,  and  not  over  $50,  Permit  5  Generals  commanding  the  'Departments  therein,  are 

Am!t%1t3«nto.  .?.?^.f!^*^°.'*.°  V^F  "1  20 cents.  »>ereby  designated  as  follows,  as  provided  in  Regulo- 

*4^TOm  la  over  $5byandnorover*$li)b;  Permit  ^*^pIJu        i     .  *•                v  *i.     'j         #  *u     -tt-     •    •      • 

l')r<>nt«,AfSdayit  10  cents,  Bevenne  Stamp  on  The  plantations  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 

AJBdarlt  5  cents 25eents.  throughout  the  Agency  j  the  counties  upon  and  north 

If  the  ftam  la  over  $100,  Permit  15  cents,  Aflldavlt  of  the  Tennessee  river  in  the  State  of  Alabama  ;  the 

1*1  cent*,  Eevenuo  Stamp  on  Affldavli  5  cents.  80  cents,  counties  of  Warren,  Issequena,  Yazoo,  Washington, 

XTII.  Persons  desiring  to  obtain  supplies  elsewhere  gunflower,  Bolivar,Coahoma,Tunica,  De  Soto,  Marshall, 

itan  at  the  nearest  trade  store,  will  make  and  file  ihe  ^^ppah  and  Tishammgo.  in  Mississippi ;  the  parishes 

fttne  application  and  affidavit  with  the  nearest  I.ocal  °^  Y"*r%    ttf^/**^"!*  /*u^  Carroll,  in  Louisiana;   so 

Spwial  Agent,  and  obtain  from  bim  a  certificate  and  Tfi*  ""a^  J"  ^^^  °^  ^^^"S^u  "f  **!!  "PTk^^S*"?'*^^ 

recommendation  directed  to  the  Permit  Officer  nearest  2,^  ^^^  Arkansas  nver  ;  all  that  part  of  the  State  of 

tbe  Diace  of  proposed  purchase  of  supplies ;  and  the  ^^°1^fX  '^*°*  ?^^  r*^i?^  Tennessee  nver  ;  and  so 

Local  Special  Agent  will  grant  such  certilicate  and  J?"^^  '^l^^'iJ^S"*)?"  ^l  ^?^'5''''>  '"**  Montgomery  as 

ftC)mmwdation,*^and  charge  therefor  as  follows :  ^'^^  f^'^rVu  ^t?  Cumberiand  nver ;  *o/nnch  of  the 

'                ®  county  of  Cheatham  as  lies  north  of  the  Ilarpeth  nver; 

u  the  lum  {«  not  over  $20,  for  the  Bevenne  Stamp  Robertson,  Davidson,  and  so  much  of  tho  Williamson 

on  Affidavit  5  cent*,  do.  on  Certiflcate  6  cent^  and  Maury  as  lies  north  of  the  Hnrpeth  river  and  east 

Mi  the  officer  graoUng  Permit  will  charge  5  of  Hillsboro  Pike,  north  of  Duck  river  and  east  of  tho 

If  tk.  .„m  i;  oVeV  $2b;  and*  noV  'oVe;  Jso/for"  Affl-'  Alabama  and  Tenn«»ee  Railroad ;  Bedford  Rut  herford, 

■larit  10  centa.  Certificate  10  centa,  Kovenue  Sumner,  Macon,  Warren,  Coffee;  so  much  of  Frank- 

Btamp  on  Cerdfleate  15  cents,  nn  Affidavit  6  lin  as  lies  east  of  the  Kashvillc  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 

eenta,  aod  the  oUlcer  granting  Permit  6  eeuts.  45  oenta.  road  ;  Marion,  Grundy  ;  sd  much  of  Marshall  as  lies 
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north  cf  Dnck  river ;  so  mach  of  Hamilton  ttn  lies  and  of  the  citizens  as  the]r  are  written  in  the  Con«tito- 

north  and  west  of  Ten  nessoc  river;  Sequatchie,  Knox,  tion,  which  every  jud^  is  sworn  to  support.    Upon 

DeKalb,  liay,  Meiirs,  McMinn«  Rome,  U^uot,  Sevier,  the  whole,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  regiilaii^ji^ 

Jefl'erson,  Cocke,  Ureer,  Washinjirton,  Carter,  Johnson,  in  question  are  illegal  and  void,  and  that  the  seizure (.f 

SuUivnu.  Hawkins,  Hancock,  Claiborne,  Union,  Camp-  the  goods  of  Carpenter,  because  be  refused  tocoinplj 

bell,  Anderson,  Morgan,  Fentress,  Van  Uuren,  Wynn  with  them,  cannot  be  sustained.    The  judgiDfot  of  the 

and  Hardin  counties.  District  Court  must,  therefore,  be  reversed  and  the 

XXV.  After  the  first  fee  of  fifty  cents  shall  be  paid  goods  delivered  to  the  claimant,  liis  sgeat  or  proctor. 
by  a  boat  for  a  trip  clearance,  no  moro  than  twenty-  nf\\tn\ivr\i>T  v««..«,^  «  \f »•:»»«  ^-*^ 
five  cents  shall  be  charged  under  section  XXIX.  of  the        COMONFORT,  1  QNACio,  a  Mexican  statw- 

Regulations,  for  any  renewal  thereof  upon  the  same  man,  born  in  the  city  of  Fuehla,  March  12tli, 

trip.  1812,  was  murdered,  Nov.  18th,  1863.    He  en- 

X.xyi.  Of  the  two  months' supplies  to  be  permitted  tered  the  Jesuit  College  in  Lis  hative  city  in 

to  Butlers  under  Regulation  XI\  ..  only  oue  month  of  jggg   became  a  captain  of  caralry  in  1832,  and 

8uch*Bupphca  shall  be  on  account  of  arrearages;  and  *'^*'">  •^'^"*«  »  ^»4»«.o»u  vi  vatoi  j  mu  aw,  a 

no  Post,  Division,  or  Battery  Sutler  shall  be  recog-  BOon  after  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  pol- 

nized  by  any  surveyor  of  Customs  or  other  oflScer  of  itics,  attaching  himself  to  the  liberal  party,  of 

the  Treasury  Department.  which,  from  that  time,  he  continued  a  leader. 

•  ^^Au-  .I:"*''^'!k'^'*  » *"  'i^  ^"^"^  ''"*''^  to  permits  i„  1534  h^  was  made  prefect  and  military  poT- 
issued  by  them  either  the  original  mvoices  of  the  mer-  ^   ,,      j»  *  •  i.   *^  m  1  •     101^  u* 

chandise,  or  certified  copies  thereof  (except  the  item  emor  of  tho  district  of  Tlapa,  and  in  1842  he 

extension),  each  one  of  which  shall  be  ofiiciiUly  stamped  was  elected  member  of  tlie  National  CoDgre<!N 

or  countersigned  by  them.  which  was  soon  dissolved  by  Santa  Anna.  In 

XXVIII.  These  rules  shall  take  effect  inimediatelj ;  1345   )^q  ^as  reflected  to  Congress,  hot  this 

chase  be  made  under  it  until  after  that  date,  and  no  tion  followed  in  which  Comonfort  took  a  con- 
boat  shall  be  cleared  below  Jlclena  under  Rule  XXIII.,  spicuous  part.     On  the  return  of  Santa  Anni 
M?r?.i*^*i.J*"^.^*      ....         «^    ..        M^     3  ^  to  power,  in  1868,  Comonfort  was  at  once  di- 
XXIX  Blank  applications  affidavits,  and  bonds  for  missed  from  office.    In  conjunction  with  Al- 
Trade  Stores,  and  authority  to  purchase  the  property  "^ow^^  •*«"•      ,"1,       *"  ^^"j""*'^*'- 
of  insurrectionary  districts,  will  be  furnished  to  any  varez  he  raised  t!»e  standard  of  revolnhon 
Surveyor  applying  for  them  at  the  office  of  the  Agencr  proclaimed  the  peace  of  Ayutla,  on  the  11th  of 
in  Cincinnati,  which  blanks  will  be  prepared  by  such  March ;  and  compelled  Santa  Anna  to  retreat 
Surveyor  for  spplicants  thereof,  and  the  certificate  of  f^om  Ayutlft ;  and,  having  obtained  from  bis 
the  Surveyor  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  sureties  upon  ^  •     j     •     vr       v     u       i         i.        ..;!..  -  ti^jf,,  I 
the  bond  slnill  be  satisfactory  to  any  Assistant  Special  i"ends  m  >ew  York,  where  he  made  a  tlym? 
Agent,  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  presented  for  tba  Visit,  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  wtr. 
desired  authority.  he  returned,  and  drove  tlie  Dictator  from  Mes* 

In  May  a  decision  was  given  by  Cliief  Jnstice  ^^^t  ^"^  1®^^- .  Alvarez  assumed  the  supreme  j 

Taney  on  a  cusq  which  arose  in  Baltimore  un-  eovernment  on  Santa  Anna  s  abdication  tu^ 

dcr  regulations  previously  prescribed  for  trade  s^^"  wearying  of  political  cares  delegated  his 

in  Maryland.    One  Carpenter  neglected  or  re-  authority  to  Comonfort,  who  became  provisioDal 

fused  to  obtain  tho  permit  required,  and  his  president  of  Mexico,  Dec.  llth,  1856.  Hewm 

poods  were  seized.    The  case  was  carried  to  however,  found  himself  strongly  opposed  by 

tho  United  States  Court,  and  Chief  Justice  Ta-  the  conservative  party,  which  comprised  in  ik 

ney  decided  as  follows  :  ^^"i^^  the  clergy,  a  part  of  the  army,  and 

,,,,.,  citizens  who  were  under  the  mfluence  01  tw 

But  if  these  regulations  had  been  made  directly  by  clergy.  The  Junta  of  Zacapoastla  first  issued 
Conflrress  thev  could  not  be  sustained  by  a  court  of  •  ^  xi.  1 0*1.  r  r\^^  ^r,A 
iusti6e.  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  law  accord-  »  pronvfu^tamento,  on  the  19th  of  Dec.,  and 
ing  to  the  Constitution  ofthe  United  States.  For  from  the  conservatives  BOOn  marched  on  PueWi, 
the  commencement  of  the  Grovernment  to  this  day  it  where  they  assembled  a  force  variouslv  est!- 
has  been  admitted  on  all  bands,  and  repeatedly  deci-  niated  at  from  5,000  to  15,000  men,  in  Feb.  1S56. 
ded  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  United  States  n^^^^Ax-*  ...^^r^n.,  *J».^i>^,i  «^^:n«4^  tham 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  and  do-  Oomonfort  Pjomptly  marched  against  them 
mestic  trade  of  a  State.  They  hare  no  right  to  com-  ''^ith  a  force  of  12,000,  consisting  of  the  Nation- 
pel  it  to  pass  through  their  custom  houses,  nor  to  tax  al  Guard  and  that  portion  of  the  army  which 
It.    This  is  so  plaint'  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  that  had  remained  faithful  to  him,  and,  on  the  2  Xh 

ties  may  take  proper  mewures  to  prevent  trade  or  in-  tn®  81st  of  March  he  issued  a  decree  ordenog 

tercourse  with  the  enemy.    But  it  does  not  by  any  the  confiscation  of  the  church  property,  ana 

means  follow  that  they  disregard  the  limits  of  all  their  followed  it  on  the  28th  of  June  by  anotlier, 

own  powcrs.as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  or  the  forbiddinir  the  clergy  to  hold  landed  estate. 

r^hU  and  powers  reserved  to  the  btates  and  the  peo-  ^j^^  ^j^^^K^  ^^^^  ^.^J^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^,. 

A   ciTil  war,  or  anv  other,  does  not  enlarge  the  him,  and^  a  conflict  of  great  bitterness  endued, 

powersof  the  Federal  60 vernment  over  the  States  or  Revolts,  inspired  by  this  party,  broke  out  lu 

the  people,  beyond  what  the  compact  has  given  to  it  different   portions  of  the   republic,  but  were 

in  time  of  war.    A  state  of  war  does  not  annul  the  10th  __^_    or,•^*^.Aco/ii^    K^  Vt^o  <tr;r«/i>/ina  mnvpmrn:* 

article  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  f  ^^^  ^"PP'l^o?^^  *u^  n        ^  ^  J^%^M\o 

declares  thnt "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  In  March,  1857,  the  Congress  of  the  Kepumic 

States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  proliibited  by  it  to  the  at    Mexico    promulgated   a  new  constitution, 

States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  vesting  the  legislative  power  and  the  control 

people."    Nor  does  a  civil  war  or  any  other  war,  ah-  ^^^^  religious  and  military  affairs  solely,  in 

solve  the  judicial  department  from  the  duty  of  mam-  ^  m  •  i     *  is   j'~     :*  :«.T^^o-.i>.lA 

taining.  with  an  even  and  firm  hand,  the  Hghts  and  Congress.     The  president,  finding  it  imposMble 

powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  States  to  govera  the  country,  agitated  as  it  was  DJ 
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factions,  nnder  sncb  restrictions  was  eventually  of  which  have  not  happened  to  any  such  peo- 
constrained,  in  October,  1857,  to  apply  for  pie  in  modern  days.  With  a  currency  which 
extraordinary  powers.  These  were  granted,  had  become  nearly  worthless,  a  Government 
Nov.  4th,  1857,  and,  on  the  1st  of  December,  that  seized  upon  supplies  for  the  army  with  a 
be  was  proclaimed  constitutional  president,  ruthless  hand,  a  railway  system  so  worn  as  to 
Troubles  were,  however,  multiplying  around  be  incapable  of  transporting  troops  and  sup- 
liiin.  The  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  plies  of  food  for  the  army  and  people  promptly, 
hri>^ade,  had  been  alienated  from  him ;  and  on  its  most  fertile  regions  desolated  and  a  scarcity 
tiic  17th  of  December .  this  brigade  declared  in  the  entire  crops,  a  blockade  so  stringent  as 
a/a'Dst  the  new  constitution,  but  named  him  to  cut  off  the  outer  world,  a  conscriptiun  that 
as  chief  of  a  now  Government.  On  the  11th  took  every  man  between  eighteen  and  forty- 
of  January,  1868,  however,  they  discarded  him  five  into  the  army,  a  formidable  power  claim- 
altogether,  and  a  bloody  insurrection  broke  out  ing  their  allegiance,  invading  their  towns  and 
that  day  in  the  capital,  which  lasted  for  ten  days.  States,  offering  liberty  to  their  slaves,  enrolling 
Geo.  Comonfort  appointed  Juarez,  then  presi-  them  in  its  armies,  and  defying  their  retalia- 
dent  of  the  Supreme  Oourf,  provisional  presi-  tion ;  their  strongholds  captured,  their  terri- 
deat,  and  attempted^  by  taking  the  field  in  per-  tory  divided,  their  armies  defeated  in  the  field 
SOD,  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  but  in  vain.  On  the  with  thousands  slain,  and  the  prisoners  cap- 
21st  of  January,  his  capital  was  in  ;the  hands  of  tured — being  .large  in  numbers — ^hcld  without 
the  insurgents,  and  he  fled  with  Juarez  to  Guan-  exchange,  the  territory  growing  less  and  less, 
ajaato,  where  the  latter  convened  a  Congress  to  themselves  unrecognized  among  nations ;  any 
Uke  measures  to  reinstate  Comonfort.  Mean-  other  people  than  those  reared  under  Ameri- 
time,  the  insurgents  and  church  party  had  ap-  can  institutions  would  have  succumbed — would 
pointed  Gen.  Zuloaga  provisional  president,  have  proposed  terms  of  peace. 
andComonfort,  finding  that  ho  could  do  nothing  The  currency  of  the  Confederate  States  has, 
more  for  his  country,  escaped  from  Mexico,  in  during  the  year,  exerted  a  most  unfavorable  in- 
Feb.  1858,  and  sailed  for  the  United  States,  and  flnence  on  their  internal  affairs,  and  very  seri- 
thence  repaired  to  France.  Soon  after  the  ously  diminished  their  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
saccess  of  his  friend  Juarez,  who,  in  1859,  cess  in  the  war. 

triumphed  over  Miramon  and  the  church  party,        At  the  commencement  of  l^stilitics,  the  im- 

and  upon  the  first  movement  of  the  French  for  prcssion  was  universal  that  the  war  would  be 

the  invasion  of  his  country,  Comonfort  return-  short.    The  most  distinguished  politicians,  the 

ad  thither,  and  offered  his  services  to  Juarez,  wisest  commercial  men  and  capitalists  of  all 

who  at  once  appointed  him  chief  commander  classes,  indeed  every  household,  acted  upon  this 

of  the  troops.      In  this   position,  his  skill,  view.   Hence,  every  one  was  soon  embarrassed 

bravery,  and  loyalty  won  him  the  respect  of  for  the  want  of  hundreds  of  small  articles, 

the  French  forces,  as  well  as  of  his  own  troops,  which  might  have  been  procured  at  cheap  rates 

lie  was  murdered  by  a  gang  of  bandits  while  if  the  parties  had  been  able  to  look  only  a  few 

oQ'his  way  to  San  Luis  Poto^^i.  months  into  the  future.   This  same  short-sight- 

COXFEDERATE  STATES.    Most  terrible  edness  controlled  the  financial  affairs  of  the 

trials  befell  the  Confederacy  *  in  1863,  the  like  Confederacy.    Its  loans  were  to  be  in  bonds, 

and  its  currency  Avas  to  be  paper.    The  capital 

*  oFFicBBs  OP  THE  coxFBDERATB  GOVERNMENT.  invcstod  iu  the  bouds  was  drawu  principally 

Etzcittite:— Jeffenon  DaTi8,of  MiAsiMippt, /Vtf«<(^«f}<;  from  banks,  from  merchants  who  had  been 

"Ai^^%'i^^^^i^u^t^'sr^"'Bid..  of  o^.;  ^n  «?*  ?f  b"^?^^.  «'<»  fro™  t™«'  «»***«» 

Cn\.  James  Chestont,  of  South  Carolina;  Col.  Wm.  P.John-  And  charitable  mstltutions.    Sucll  SOUrCCS  were 

^'^*»^^^«»^«y,v.9!i^^«^«^f  ?•  i*'«^  <ll,**  soon  exhausted,  and  it  became  impossible  to 

G.  W.  C.  Lee,  of  YirsiBia;  Col.  Jutan  T.  Wood.  i**.!.  •■uj-t  ij. 

Prirate  Secrttaryto  PrMidtnt-^Mtion  N.  Harrison,  of  ^^ke  further  progress  m  bondmg  by  appeals  to 

MittiaaippL  the  patriotism  of  the  peoT)le,  in  consequence 

.<£"^^Tst^Z;^^^^^i.itTaluy  ^J,]^""^  of  their  pecnljar  habits.    There  were  no  great 

Dbfakthkstt  of  Jubtiob:- George  Davis,  of  North  Caro-  money  capitalists  in  the  Community.    The  cap- 

iina.^aanMy6r<nen»f;  Wade  Keyes,  of  Alabama,  ^Mi««-  ital  of  the  people  consisted  mainly  in  lands 

<t'it  Attorney-General;  Rufiis  R.  Rhodes,  of  Mississippi,  ^_,       ^     ^         ^    a    ax.      v   v*.       r   *.i/  ii.v 

.bwm««<€»iw  or /»a««i<»:  O.K.  Nelson,  of  Georsria,  STw-  and  negroes,  and  the  habits  of  the  wealthy 

Pfrint^uUnt  ^  PttbUo  Printing ;  K.  M.  Bmiih,  of  Vir-  for  generations  had  kept  them  in  one  chan- 

^Tir\:^^rTl^l^i^mr'--o,  a  Memmin^er,  of  South  nel— that  of  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  and 

r*r»»lina,  Stcrttary  of  Treasury:  Robert  Tyler,  Heffister;  

>;c.  Elmore,  Trtaaurer;  J.  M.  Strother,  of  Vlnrlnln,  C^iV/  M.  D.,  Surgeon-Otneral ;  C.  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Awititawi 

♦     rk;  L.e«is  Craffer,  of  Ponth  Carolina,  Cnrnptrolier ;  B.  Surgeon-General. 

n  jci»r,  of  Florida,  Firti  Auditor;  W.  II.  S.  Taylor,  of  Lou-        Natt  Dbpartmknt  :— S.  B.  M.nllorr,  of  Florida,  Secretary 

i^na.  Sf^iond  Auditor.  of  the  ^nry;  E.  M.  Tldball,  Chief  Clerk;  Com.  John  M. 

Wa»  DEPArriissT:— James  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  Sec-  Brooke,  Otief  of  Ordnance ;  Com.  .\.  B  Fairfax,  Inspector 

riUrxf  of  War;  Judge  J.  A.  C/ampbell,  of  Alabama,  AttiH-  of  Ordnance ;  Com.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  in  charge  ofOrdem  and 

"*}  Secretary  tf  War;  B.  O.  H.Kean.  Chief  Bureau  rf  Detail;  Surijeon  W.  A.  W.  Spotawood.  Chief  of  Medicine 

Wir;  Gen.  8.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- General;  and  Surgery;  Paymaster  J.  DeBree,  Chief  of  Clothing  and 

Li- it-Col   J.  Wlthewk,  Lleut-Col.  H.  L.  Clay,  Major  E.  A.  Provisions.  \       jj  w 

Palfrey,  Major  Charles  H.  Lee,  Major  S.  W.  Melton,  Cap-        Post  OfpiobBbpabtmbnt:— J.  IL  Reagan,  of  Texas,  Posf- 

tai-i  lU-iUjr,  Assistant  Adjutants  and  Inspector-Generch;  tnaMer-Gcneral;  H.  St.  Oeorgo  Offutt,  of  Vlrjrfnla,  Chief 

^T.z.'den.  A.  R.  Lawton,  of  Oeorslxi,  Quartermaster- Gen-  of  Conveyance  Bureau  ;  B.  N.  Clements  Chief  of  Appoint' 

'.^^l;  CoL  I-fcB.  Northrop,  of  South  Carolina,  CmtmiMary-  ment  Bureau-;  John  L.  llarrell,  of  Alabama,  Chi*f  of  Fi" 

General;  CoL  J.  Qvrgsx,  Chief  of  Ordhancs ;  8.  P.  Moore,  nance  Bureau;  B.  Fuller,  of  North  Carolina,  Chief  CUrk. 
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rice — the  Burplas  products  to  be  invested  in 
lands  and  negroes.  This  thirst  for  land  and 
negro  InvestTiients  absorbed  the  millions  of 
income,  and  kept  the  people  generally  in  debt 
as  much  as  a  yearns  income.  There  existed 
no  niillionnaire  bankers,  merchants,  mannfito- 
turerfl,  and  other  moneyed  capitalist'*,  that  lived 
in  splendor  on  incomes  derived  from  money  at 
interest.  Such  people  as  those  in  the  Conftd- 
erate  States  were  not  in  a  situation  to  invest  in 
bonds ;  nor  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  them  to 
volunteer  to  invest  in  bonds  at  the  expense  of  in- 
curring new  debts,  or  w^ith  the  necessity  of  sell- 
ing proi)erty.  Many,  very  many  planters  who 
subscribed  to  the  cotton  loan  sold  the  bonds 
immediately,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  the 
payment  of  debts,  or  in  land  and  negroes,  and 
were  unwilling  afterward  to  sell,  even  to  aid 
the  Government,  any  of  tlieir  agricultural  pro- 
ducts for  less  than  the  highest  market  value 
for  currency.  Many  were  not  willing  to  sell 
for  currency  at  any  price.  The  consequence 
of  this  was  an  act  of  impressment  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  and  starvation  to  towns 
and  villages,  and  all  that  class  of  persons  who 
live  on  fixed  incomes.  The  financial  career  of 
the  Government  in  providing  for  the  expenses 
of  a  great  war,  is  shown  in  tlie  following  state- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

OITTSTAKDIN'O  TBEA8UBT  KOTES,  AUGL'ST  StB,  18G3. 

Total  of  all  kinds  of  Oenoral  Cnrrcncy  Notca..  $&2S.114.40« 
EatlmflU-d  on  haad  fur  cancellation 7U,134,C00 

Total $4"2,979,^06 

And  probablo  bey  ond  tko  M issls&Ippi lo(),oi)u,000 

Balance $002,979,806 

BTATEMFNT  OP  BOXDS  IXTO  WHICH  CrRBEXCT  HAS   BIFX 
Fl'NDED,  IKCLCDIXO  AVAILS  OP  THE  PItODLXB  LOAN. 

Total  of  100  million  loan  $100,000,000 

Funded  Binc«  Feb.  20th,  1M53 J'i4.81\:no 

Funded  of  notes,  May  16lb,  18G1 8,0h0,300 

Total $.J32,4O4,6:0 

On  baud,  to  be  funded  by  esllinalc 70,(HK).ouO 

Total  ftmded $i3O2,404C70 

FIto  per  cent,  call,  partly  funded 15,442,000 

Total $8l7,S4e,670 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  finances 
at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  1868 : 

RECEIPTS  FBOM  JAKUAET  IST,  TO  SEPTEMBEB  SOtH,  l^CS. 

For  eight  per  cent,  stock $107,292,000 

For  sevf n  per  cent  stock 8S,T37.0.V) 

For  six  per  ctf-nt  stock C>!(UV»0 

For  five  per  cent  call  cortlfirates 22,992,000 

For  four  per  cent  call  certificates 4S'i.200 

Cotton  certlflc:«tes,  act  April  21st,  18C2 2,000.000 

Interest  on  loans 1 40.210 

War  tax 4.12S.9S8 

Treasury  notes 891,f>2:<,r>30 

Sequestration 1,S62,M6 

Customs 934,793 

Export  dntv  on  cotton 8,101 

Patent  fund 10,794 

MlscelUnenus,  Including  repayments  by  dlsburs- 

Ingonicers , 24,498,217 

Total $(j01,52-J,S93 

EXPENDITURES  DDBINQ  SAME  PEEIOD. 

War  Department $S77.9<5<?  244 

Navy  Department 8S.4.^7,0fil 

Civil,  miscellaneous,  etc 11,029,273 

Customs 60,686 


Poblledebt |W,flt» 

Notes  cancelled  and  redeemed MI,0M,4t9 

Total  expenditures |519.8^«,558 

Total  of  receipts W^S^M 

Balance  in  trea^nrr $S2,l5iS34 

From  which  Is  to  be  d«*ducteil  the  amonnt  of 
Treasury  notes  which  hare  been  funded  sod 
brought  in  for  cancellation,  but  have  not  )et 
been  regularly  audited,  estimated tt.C0O.i>  0 

Total flUM,S:J4 

The  puhlic  deht  (exclusive  of  the  foreipi 
loan)  at  the  same  period,  was  aa  follows: 

PUNDED. 

Eight  per  cents |2ftT.l^"» 

Seven  per  cents 41TI'.<"  ^ 

Six  per  cents 41/'<'.rT0 

Six  per  cent  cotton  i nterest  bonds 1'  &\u.4 

Total $292,915,C2I 

UKPrXDED. 

Treisnry  notes  .  general  currency ICOS.rKtl^ 

Two-year  notes K4TT.9T5 

Interest  notes  at  8wfi5 fcT.45* 

Interest  notes  at  7.80 ISt.'i^i:.?^ 

Under  $5 A^<M4 

Five  per  cent,  call  certiflcaUs S«,:d4U,v<(« 

Total tT66,«:3IJ 

Deduct  amount  of  Treasury  notes  fbndvd  and         $ 
cancelled c5.'Vrt.nf»T 


Toul $;oi,44;5W 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  Treasnrj 
notes  in  circulation  at  the  date  of  this  report, 
there  must  be  added  the  further  Bum  of  one 
hundred  millions  for  the  two  months  vhich 
have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  above  sclud- 
nles.  The  balance  of  appropriations  made  by 
OoDp*ess,  and  not  drawn  ou  September  ;]Ot]j. 
stood  as  follows : 

War  Department $89:i5K,©? 

Nary  Department 24,4'Afi45 

CI  vll.  m Iscellaneout,  etc I6,ti*\'^^ 

Customs «9i4«* 

Total ♦47«,4fii,:t^ 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  various  de- 
partments for  the  support  of  the  Governmcat. 
were  made  to  1st  July,  1864,  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  were  as  follows : 

Ledslative  Department '. 

Kxecutivo  "  


Treasury 
War 

•4 
tt 

Navy 

ti 

Post  Office 

U 

Btote 

«k 

Justice 

•  W 

•  •••••••   ••• •^  •  •  • 


ia,ti*-i.iM'i 


Total $47W9^,<3« 

If  these  estimates  be  extended  to  embrace 
the  remaining  six  months  of  the  same  jear. 
they  must  be  doubled,  and  that  sum  added  lo 
the  undrawn  appropriations  would  make  a3 
agffregate  of  $1,427,448,778. 

The  Confederate  currency  was  sold  durii^g 
the  year  at  six  cents,  and  less,  on  the  dollar. 
This  depreciation  was  followed  by  most  ^crion^ 
consequences.  The  staple  property  of  the 
country  became  worth  two  or  three,  and  ii 
some  cases  four,  times  its  old  value.  But  nn)>' 
of  the  articles  of  consumption,  snch  as  f(  oc 
and  clothing,  were  from  five  to  one  hnndnn; 
times  their  former  value.    This  state  of  nfiairt 
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caused  much  discnssion  among  the  public  men  bensire,  and  efficient  nieasares  for  their  continual  de* 

as  to  the  canse  and  the  remedies.    Mr.  Toombs,  duction.  until  they  shall  rise  in  value  and  approximate 

en    -^-  5-  ^  .^..ui:<.u»,i  1^4.4.^.  ^^^^^^*.^A  *^7L  *«  nearly  08  our  circumstonces  will  allow  to  the  stand- 

of  Georgia,  m  a  pubbsbed  letter,  presented  the  ^  ^^^g  of  ^^^  and  ,il^g, 

following  views :  Taxation  and  loans  are  the  only  means  of  attaining 

The  first  great  error  was  in  attempting  to  carry  on  ibis  result— taxation,   comprehensive,  simple,  rigicf 

a  great  and  expensive  war  solely  on  credit— without  ^od  equal.  The  present  tax  law  does  not  possess  these 

tmtioo.    This  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind-  ever  qualities— it  is  partial,  unequal,  and  complex ;  it  fos- 

madebj  a  civilized  people.    The  result  of  the  expert-  ters  vulgar  prejudices,  and  will  Rather  an  abundant 

meet  wiU  hardly  invite  ito  repetition.     During  Uie  harvest  of  frauds  and  perjuries.    The  tax  in  kind  and 

&r5tTearofiUexi8tence,the  present  Congress  neither  principle  is  subject  to  many  grave  objections.    This 

lerie'd  nor  collected  a  single  cent  of  taxes,  and  post-  mode  of  taxation  should  never  be  resorted  to  when  the 

pooed  the  collection  of  those  levied  for  the  second  year  currency  is  redundant,  but  with  all  its  faulto  may  be  a 

10  a  period  fatally  too  late  to  support  our  currencv.  necessary  evil  whenever  there  is  a  great  defiqiency  in 

The  second  error  natnrally  resulted  from  the'first,  ibe  circulating  medium.    The  execution  of  such  a  law 

tod  ooDsammated   the  destruction  of  public  credit,  i?  necessarily  difficult,  irritating,  wasteful,  and  produc- 

Tbii  error  was  the  use  of  the  public  credit  almost  ex-  ti^JJ  Q^  myxch.  fraud. 

clojircly  in  the  form  of  currency.  The  natural  result  But  certainly,  m  our  present  condition,  the  war  can- 
of  ibispoUcv  was  plain,  inevitable,  overwhelming.  It.  no*  be  carried  on  and  the  currency  sustained  by  taxo- 
u  a  welliettled  and  sound  principle  in  currency  that  a  tion  alone ;  we  must  resort  to  loans.  I  am  not  in  the 
nation  vhich  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of  circulating  me-  1^^*  discoura^d  by  the  ill  success  of  the  Government 
diam  properly  to  answer  the  wants  of  its  trade  and  com-  l*tely  in  funding  its  Treasury  notes.  Treasury  6otes 
merce,  cannot  add  to  the  value  of  that  currency  by  any  w^  in  great  excess ;  the  holders  are  anxiously  hunt- 
further  addition  to  its  quantity.  In  the  ordinary  state  *  i°K  <br  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  for  them.  The 
of  trade,  any  excess  of  the  proper  quantitv  exhibits  Government  is  perfectly  able  to  supply  that  want; 
it«lf  in  the  form  of  the  exportation  of  bufUon— any  heretofore  it  has  not  done  so.  We  must  issue  new 
deficiencv,  in  importation.  When,  from  any  cause  bonds  with  principal  and  interost  payable  in  gold  and 
whatever,  the  operation  of  this  law  is  prevented,  any  wlvcr,  or  their  equivalent,  and  adopt  measures  to  make 
redundancy  of  currency  must  necessarily  depreciate  ""ch  payment  certain.  This  can  be  done  by  mort- 
the  whole  mass,  and  this  depreciation  will  exhibit  pging  *  specific  portion  of  the  revenue  to  the  new 
itself  in  the  rise  in  price  of  all  commodities  which  it  bondholders,  adequate  to  the  payment  of  both  princi- 
circulates.  It  is  also  true  that  if  this  redundant  cur-  P«d  and  interest  as  each  may  respectively  fall  due, 
reocv  exists  in  the  form  of  paper  money  not  convert-  coupled  with  clear  provisions  that  their  taxes  shall  bo 
ibieinto  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  the  measure  of  irrepealable  until  the  mortcages  ore  paid,  and  that 
tbia  depreciation  is  the  difference  between  the  standard  theso  taxes  shall  only  be  paid  in  gold  or  the  coupons 
or  mint  price  of  bnllion  and  the  market  price  when  of  the  bonds  for  which  they  are  pledged, 
paid  in  this  currency.  1^7  making  the  provision  for  our  honds  ample  at 

Tated  by  these  plain  and  sound  principles,  the  soln-  *be  beginning,  so  that  no  future  legislation  shall  be 
lioooflhe  causes  of  our  present  financial  troubles  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  public  faith,  we  ^ive  the 
easf.  When  this  revolution  commenced,  our  currency  P"blic  creditor  the  bestpossible  security  for  his  money 
w«s  in  excess  of  the  wanU  of  society.  The  proof  is  which  we  are  able  toofier.  The  overthrow  of  Govern- 
that  nearly  all  of  the  banks  within  the  Confederate  ment  will  be  his  only  danger;  that  cannot  be  provid- 
Sutes  had  suspended  cash  payments,  and  their  notes  ed  against, 
were  depreciated ;    therefore,  the  first  Treasury  note  Mr.  Oldham,  of  Texas,  later  in  tho  year,  pro- 

rX  ♦?•?  P"*  '"***  circulation  added  its  nominal  va  -  j       l      j^  Congress,  tlie  main  feature  of 

Be  to  this  excess ;  each  succeeding  issue  enlarged  it,  i*^,^^"  *^    .i     i         ^tf       \,     ^                  u 

«d  increased  the  depreciation  of  the  whole  mass!  which  was  the  levy  of  such  a  tax  as  would  ex- 

1m  depreciation  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  tinguish  a  large  portion  of  the  debt.     The  fea- 

riie  of  commodities ;  yet  tne  Government  has  unwise-  ture  of  it  was  a  tax  on  all  outstanding  Treasury 

ircDDtioucd  daily  by  a  forced  circulation  to  add  to  n^^es  and  other  securities  of  the  Government. 

Uiit  excess,  increase  the  depreciation,  and  enhance  the  «<.!  .     .     «.^:i^«   x^  ak^  ^i«^  «.,«.«««i.«-,i  ;«  i^;- 

pricaof  all  the  commodities  which  it.  Is  compelled  to  ^^'^  ^  ^'^ilar  to  tlo  plan  sugjfested  in  his 

parcfaase,  and  is  thus  exhausting  the  national  re-  message  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Davis,    {bee  FuB- 

ftoarcea  in  the  ratio  of  geometrical  progression.  LIO  Documents.) 

J^'*  I"!"^"'  Pu^*7T*?i!^*  ^^""^  !^°P  *!,"^?  ^^  *i'  Another  scheme  proposed  was  the  following : 

CTorsc  but  for  the  fact  that  law,  intimidation,  and,  _.    ,           ,.       ^    *^       .       ,^     i^,.    .     .  j^ 

ibore  all,  the  ardeat,  sincere,  honest  but  mistaken  ,Fi"it.  a  continued  nioney  tax  shonld  be  evied  to  pay 

patriotism  of  the  people  have  been  invoked  to  uphold  *oe  interest  of  our  debt ;  and  second,  tho  levy  of  a  tax 

11.   But  the  principle  being  radically  wrong,  no  human  ©r  forced  loan  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  as  much 

power  coaW  uphold  it  long,  and  in  spite  of  all  these  ^^^  ^  may  be  needed,  upon  the  property  of  the  coun- 

powerfal  proofs,  our  national  currency  is  depreciated  *ry.  the  taxpayers  to  receive  either  seven  or  eight  per 

cJDre  than  one   thousand  per  cent  below  irold  and  ce°^  *>onds  for  such  forced  loan.   I  would  sugsrest  that 

Jilrer,  four  hundred  per  cent,  below  suspended  bank  the  bonds  bear  not  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  seven  per 

no:es.  and  prices  and  payments  are  rapidly  adjusting  ?««* .  *]««  beuig  less  than  the  average  rate  of  interest 

Uttouelves  to  the  inexorable  facts.        "     •'      ^         <>  m  the  different  States.    This  tax  should  be  distributed 

*  equally  upon  the  wealth  of  every  individual  in  the  Con- 

Others  denounced  the  Government  for  the  federacy,  to  be  collected  in  sums  sufiicient  first  to 

ti'stiag  state  of  affairs,  but  all  agreed  that  tho  absorb 'the  present  currency,  and  next  to  provide  for 

tTil  consisted  in  the  excess  of   paper    money.  {i^®i,["^"''*'  >''*°*"  ""^  Government  up  to  fifteen  hundred 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  to  sustain  the  "^"i  USfere  there  are  few  men  of  property  who  could 

f^?'.Tation3  of  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  not  raise  tho  money  to  pay  this  tax,  having  bonds  to 

tine  reduce  the  volume  of  the  currency.     Mr.  hypothecate.    But  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  require 

Toombs  suggested  the  foUowing  measures :  Slfj^  /">>"  individuals.    A  tax  note  would  be  ta\en. 

^°                                   ^  This  tax  note,  having  a  prior  lien  over  all  other  debts. 

This  depreciation  of  currency  having  been  shown  to  and  in  addition  having  the  bonds  collaterals  attached, 

ba;e  resulted  chiefly  from   the  excessive   issue  of  would  command  money  anywhere,  and  he  at  n  pre- 

Trustin'  notes,  we  can  only  correct  this  evil  by  stop-  mium,  until  our  currency  became  equal  to  gold  and 

pia;$  instantly  any  further*  issue  under  any  pretence  silver.    They  would  be  negotiable  here  and  in  every 

vbaierer,  and  by  reducing  as  rapidly  as  possible  our  other  country.    Such  an  assumption  of  our  national 

C^aea:  outstanding  issues.    It  requires  large,  com  pre-  debt  by  the  wealth  of  our  country  would  silence  the 
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now  iradcrcurrent  hints  at  final  repudiation,  and  raise  Another  farmer,  on  James  river,  at  the  same 

our  bonds  to  the  highest  standard  in  all  European  tj^e,  wrote  as  follows: 

markets.  ' 

If  this  tax  or  forced  loan  be  levied  equally  on  all  I  see  that  you  and  other  papers  state  that  there  nw 

the  wealth  of  our  country,  its  necessity,  justice,  and  wheat  in  the  city  mills,  and  none  arriring;  andjon 

propriety  will  commend  it  to  everybody,  for  all  would  blame  the  farmers.  You  write  in  ignorance  of  the  fuU. 

SCO  that  it  is  better  to  give  up  even  hal?  of  our  estates  The  farmers  are  not  blamable.  The  Government  tgents 

than  to  become  a  conquered  people  and  lose  all.  have  impressed  all  the  wheat,  and  floor  and  beef  in  this 

region,  which  was  destined  for  Richmond.  1  suppose  the 

The  following  is  another  view  that  was  pre-  same  is  the  case  all  over  the  State.    This  will  explaia 

sented :  ^  7^°  ^^7  °^  wheat  arrives — the  fanners  have  Done 

to  send — it  has  been  seised  by  Government  aernu. 

When  the  first  excitement  of  war  stirred  the  patriot-  hook  to  them.                                  JAMES  RIVER, 

ism  of  the  people,  it  was  believed  that  every  man  able  a       i_         .         i_     •  •       • 

to  bear  arms  would  volunteer,  and  it  was  equally  be-  DOOn  after  the  act  authorizing  impressment 

lieved  that  every  dollar  of  property  would  be  wilhngly  took  effect,  instructions  were  issned  from  t lie 

held  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Government.    Butdis-  War  Department  regulating  this  proceeding. 

?KSt!r  ;^l*:r„^.7fornr.r;l.".  Th-  ^-^^^  m-  -Wch  difficulty  «o^  be^e 

property  conscription  act  has  become  equally  neces-  the  subject  Of  further  instructions.   Ihe  follow- 

sarv  for  the  Treasury.  'Funding  and  volunteenng  both  ing  explains  some  of  these  details,  &nd  shows 

"played  out"  about  the  same  time,  and  as  the  Gov-  the  severitv  with  which  the  law  might  be  en-  I 

ernnieut  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  volunteering,  forced  * 

and  to  resort  to  compulsory  conscription,  to  make  all  '            n^^^^i  /i-^.—   x'^  no 

men  bear  their  proper  part  6f  the  burdens  of  the  ann v,  ^          i^enerai  Uraen,  JSO.  19. 

so  now  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  money  arm  of  Adjctakt  and  IiispccToa-GKXKRAi  s  Omcf, 

the  Government  to  abandon  voluntary  funding,  and  Richmokd,  Va^  i/«rcA  \%tk,  i^ca.    S 

to  resort  to  compulsory  loans  upon  the  property  of  the  1°  consequence  of  numerons  applications  m&de  br 

people.  various  persons  to  the  War  Department,  it  is  obrious 

Two  expedients  only  remain  to  the  Government—  th*t  some  misconception  in  re{^ard  to  the  iastruciioD* 

the  forced  loan  and  the  public  sale  of  Confederate  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to  the  imprc«mcct 

bonds  for  what  they  will  bring,  both  to  be  accompa-  of  supplies,  must  exist  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or 

nicd  with  a  ccs:>atioa  of  the  usuc  of  Confederate  Treas-  ^bat  the  agents  of  the  Government  have  violated  tbeir 

ury  notes.  instructions.    Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  T^ 

movinff  such  misconception,  and  to  prevent  any  rioia- 

The  most  serious  consequence  which  result-  Won  orthese  instructions,  it  is  hereby  ordered: 

ed  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  was  .^-  That  no  officer  ofthe  Government  shall,  under  ant 

*i,^  »^r.,««i    ^r  *],«  .»..«;^..,u.<.»;«4-o  •^  -..ii  Vu^t-  circumstances  whatever,  impress  the  supplies  which  a 

the  refusal  of  the  agriculturists  to  sell  the  r  party  has  for  his  own  coasumpdon,  or  that  of  bUfam- 

produce  for  the  Government  notes,  or  to  sell  fty.  employes,  or  slaves. 

only  at  the  highest  pr)ce.     This  determination,  U.  lliat  no  officer  shall  at  any  time,  unless  ypeciollr 

if  adhered  to,  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  ordered  so  to  do  by  a  general  commanding,  in  a  case  o. 

the  army  from  a  lack  of  snppUes,  and  the  starva-  «X'foV3e^  V^'^  "'"'  '"  "'  •*""  "" 

tion  ot  the  people  who  were  engaged  m  other  m.  These  orders  were  included  in  the  instnictioci 

industrial  pursuits  in  towns  and  cities.     In  nn-  originally  issued  in  relation  to  impressment  by  the 

ticipation  of  tljis  danger,  an  act  was  passed  by  Secretary  of  War ;  and  the  officers  exercising  such  aa- 

Congress  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  **>^12fy  ''^^^''  °°,V^^?l  ***■>  "  '^J^  ?"?**  '^'•^'"fliJj.l 

\^^    •     J  xu    ^                   *  *^  ^  •           •  or  beyond"  the  authority  given  in  those  instmctwos, 

authorized  the  Government  to  seize  or  impress  ^ju  ^  held  stricUy  responsible. 

all  the   produce  necessary  for   the  army.     It  In  conformity  with  the  foregoing,  to  prevent  any  ic- 

Erovided  that  a  board  of  commissioners  should  considerate  action  on  the  part  of  ofllcers  or  agents 

e  appointed  in  each  State,  who  should  deter-  charged  with  the  duty  of  impressment  they  are  «•• 

«,:««  \v.,«-«.  «:.r*«  ^«.,-   ^\^l  ^'^^^^  ^i«:^i,  ♦!,«  joined,  until  further  orders  (which  wiU  not  be  pvea 

mine,  every  sixty  days,  the  pnces  which  the  ioiesg'under  imperative  exigencies  for  thesupplrrf 

Government  should  pay  for  ench  article  of  pro-  the  army),  not  to  impress  any  necessaries  of  subsist- 

duce  impressed  within  the  State.     A  central  ence  to  man,  owned  By  producers,  i» /raKw^a  to  mtf- 

board  of  commissioners  was  also  appointed  for  ^^et,  or  after  arriving  at  market,  unless  retained  an  an- 

all  the  States.    The  act  authorized  the  agents  «^««>«»*We  time  fi^m^sale  to  consumers.^^^^^^ 

of  the  Government  to  seize  all  the  produce  of  (Signed)               *            Adj't  uid  Insp.-Gen. 

the  farmer,  except  so  much  as  was  necessary  .^            ^.        -  ^,    v    ^    *            •   •    .^ 

to  maintain  himself  and  family.    For  this  pro-  .  4^  »  "^^^^"^  P^.^^^oJ^^^r^,^^  T  Qri'^''T!S 

duce  the  agent  paid  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  for  impressment  m  the  Confederate  States,  heW 

State  commissioners.    The  operation  of  the  act  ^l  ^?«f  "^ta,  Georgia,  near  the  close  of  the  year, 

created  an  unparalleled  excitement  among  the  ^  following  regulations,  among  others,  were 

people.    A  farmer  in  Louisa  county,  Virginia,  *«optea: 

thus  wrote,  on  October  23d,  to  the  papers  at  That  the  practice  of  the  Confederate  Govemmcnt'i 

Richmond :  agents  in  making  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  maon- 

facturea  and  other  articles  for  the  army,  at  bighei 
Tou  sneak  of  the  tardiness  with  which  the  farmers  prices  than  those  adopted  by  the  several  boanb  ci 
are  sending  forward  their  crop  of  wheat.  I  do  not  commissioners  in  the  aifferent  States,  is  highly  r^pre- 
know  how  it  may  be  in  other  counties,  but  so  far  as  hensible,  injurious  to  the  Government,  and  should  U 
Louisa  is  concerned,  there  is  none  to  send,  as  the  Gov-  stopped  at  once  by  the  Secretair  of  War. 
ernment  has  taken  the  entire  crop.  As  far  as  I  have  Raohid^  That  the  habit  whicn  prevails  in  many  sec- 
heard  from,  it  has  all  been  sent  to  Richmond  on  Gov-  tions  of  the  Confederacy,  with  the  (quartermasters  and 
ernment  account,  at  the  fixed  price  of  tive  dollars  per  commissaries  and  their  agents,  in  loipressing  article 
bushel,  barely  leaving  sufficient  for  seed  and  family  for  private  consumption  in  families,  is  contrary  to  tbe 
n.se.  All  the  hav  and  oats  have  long  ftince  been  hauled  acts  of  Congress  rcgulatine  impiessmcnts,  and  should 
off  to  our  army  in  Orange  and  Culpepper.  be  prohibited  by  the  War  department. 
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Saoltedy  That  in  impressing  articles  of  food  and  been  maintained  in  some  of  the  newspapers  in 

forage  for  the  army,  ihe  ageoU  of  the  Government  Richmond,  that  we  should  not  sacrifice  liberty 

should  exercise  a  discretion,  and  impress  in  those  sec-  ^    indpnpndAnr«  •  hnt  T  tpll  vnn  m  v  rountrvTiiPn 

tions  of  the  different  States  where  food  and  forage  are  J?  mdepenaence ,  DUt  1  tea  you,  my  countrymen, 

most  abuodant  t"®  *^o  are  mseparable.    If  we  lose  our  liberty 

BesoUtd,  That  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  we  shall  also  lose  our  independence ;  and  when 

the  proTision  crop  is  short,  and  will  not  more  than  our  Congress  determined  to  support  our  armies 

wppV  the  wants  of  the  country,  the  tithes  due  the  ^     impressment  gathering  supplies  wherever 

GorerDment  should  be  commuted  for  m  money,  and  ./      «*^     iai.  ».  ^  '     t.     ^a  c^    • 

kft  for  the  supply  of  soldiers'  families  and  other^desti-  they  found  them  most  convenient,  and  forcing 

voXt  persons  at  Government  prices.  them  from  those  from  whom  their  agents  might 

Bf^lud,  That  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  act  choose  to  take  them,  in  violation  of  the  fund  a- 

of  Congress  regukting  the  matter,  the  price  of  no  ar-  mental  principles  of  our  Constitution,  which 

tide  maoafactured  for  the  use  of  the  Oovernment  un-  -.^^„:«^3  „ii  Kni./l/»no  t-n  Ko  nnif^fm  nnA  inof  anA 

der  the  said  act  can  be  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  requires  all  burdens  to  be  uniform  and  just,  and 

oa  the  cost  of  production,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  raw  paying  for  them  such  prices  as  they  choose, 

mateml,  which  should  only  be  reimbursed  without  a  they  made  a  fatal  blunder,  which  cannot  be  per- 

profit  thereon.  sisted  in  without  endangering  our  cause,  and 

The  effect  of  these  measures  was  to  create  a  probably  working  ruin  to  our  Government.  The 
difficolty  in  procuring  food  for  both  army  and  moment  they  departed  from  the  plain  rule  laid 
people.  Both  8ufi*ered.  lanumerUblo  methods  down  in  the  Constitution — ^that  impressment  of 
were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  saving  private  property  should  only  be  made  in  cases 
property  from  impressment.  Hundreds  of  pro-  where  absolute  necessity  required  them — they 
ducers  were  driven  to  sell  clandestinely  or  laid  the  foundation  for  discontent  among  the 
openly  their  stores  to  non-producers  out  of  the  people,  they  discouraged  labor,  and  incorporate 
&rm7,  who  were  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  ed  a  principle  which  is  not  only  in  violation  of 
fifty  or  a  handred  per  cent,  more  than  the  Gov-  the  Constitution,  but  fatal  to  the  rights  of  prop- 
emment  paid.  The  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  erty.  The  Constitution  cannot  be  dispensed 
people  was  shown  in  the  declarations  of  the  with  in  time  of  war  any  more  than  in  time  of 
press,  the  speeches  of  publio  men,  and  those  peace.  If  it  is  overthrown  we  are  already  con- 
made  in  the  House  of  Congress.  quered.    Liberty  is  lost  when  a  man  holds  his 

"These  arbitrary  impressments  of  Govern-  life,  liberty,  and  property,  not  under  the  law, 

ment,"  said  the  press,  "  touch  the  people's  but  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  another.    Stand, 

pride  and  sense  of  justice ;  and  they  effect  a  therefore,  by  the  Constitution  of  your  country, 

great  and  natural  change  in  their  sentiments  which  you  have  sworn  to  support,  and  which 

ton^ard  the  cause.  Men  who,  in  a  romantic  and  all  the  public  officers  have  sworn  to  support, 

pioQs  enthusiasm  for  their  country,  have  cheer-  from  the  President  down  to  tlie  lowest  officer 

foilj  given  up  their  sons  to  the  battle,  and  have  in  the  country.  There  is  duty,  §afety,  and  honor 

as-^iited  with  a  sort  of  mournful  pride  in  the  in  that  course.    I  hope  to  stand  by  it,  in  peace 

krial  of  their  offspring  slain  on  the  field,  have  or  in  war,  through  evil  as  well  as  through  good 

had  ilieir  feelings  and  temper  toward  the  Gov-  report. 

eminent  suddenly  changed  by  the  rude  and        "  Then  when  you  come  to  levy  burdens,  it 

Ripacious   action    of  the  Government  press-  matters  not  how  heavy  they  be,  if  they  are  ne- 

gangs.    The/  make   this   natural    reflection,  cessary,  so  thoybejust.    If  five  per  cent,  of  the 

vheiher  a  good  cause,  administered  in  wrong  wealth  of  the  country  will  answer,  take  only 

aiiJ  rapacity,  can  succeed;  and  these  impress-  that;  but  if  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  are 

ments  have  done  more  to  shake  the  confidence  necessary,  if  the  last  dollar  of  the  country,  and 

of  the  country  in  the  capacity  of  its  public  men  the  last  drop  of  blood  are  necessary,  take  that ; 

in  civil  office  for  administering  affairs  than  any  for  I  would  rather  see  this  whole  country  the 

oilier  cause  and  all  causes  combined."  cemetery  of  freemen  than  the  inhabitation  of 

While  numerous  commissioners,  post  quarter-  slaves.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  question  how  much 

masters,  and  other  Government  agents  practised  shall  be  levied  for  the  support  of  our  Govem- 

gross  abuses,  oppressed  the  people,  and  caused  ment,  but  only  that  your  levies  be  just  and  uni- 

fitarvation  to  threaten  whole  villages  and  towns,  form.  The  citizens  of  this  country  demand  that 

8fld  thus  brought  odium  upon  the  Government,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  bear  their  just  pro- 

tljeGovernment  itself  was  guilty  of  many  abuses,  portion  of  the  burdens  thai  may  be  necessary 

The  impressment  law  was  enforced  at  the  same  in  the  achievement  of  our  independence.   They 

time  that  the  tithe  or  produce  tar  was  in  pro-  demand  that  if  provisions  are  necessary  for  the 

c:f  s  of  collection.    The  tithes  were  often  wait-  support  of  our  armies  in  the  field ;  if  horses  are 

Id?  for  the  tithe  gatherer,  and  even  rotting  for  necessary ;  if  clothing,  if  property  of  any  kind  is 

Wk  of  his  approach.    Great  delay  often  oc-  needed — they  demand  that  the  burden  of  sup- 

curredin  collecting  or  transporting  Government  plying  it  shall  not  fall  on  a  few  individuals,  but 

'Applies  after  they  had  been  purchased,  and  on  society  at  large,  and  in  just  and  uniform 

^i«te  and  destruction  were  the  consequence.  proportion  on  all.  It  is  the  right,  the  privilege, 

The  following  remarks  by  ex-Senator  Toombs,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  all,  to  bear  a  just  and 

of  Georgia,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly  of  that  equal  poriion  of  the  demands  of  the  Govern- 

S^ate,  on  November  13th,  present  a  very  com-  ment. 
plete  view  of  the  operation  of  the  impressment :        "  When,  therefore,  tlie  Government  seeks  to 

"I  have  heard  it  frequently  stated,  and  it  has  levy  its  supplies  through  commissaries,  or  other 
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agents,  by  impressment,  instead  of  entering  the  class ;  there  are  no  exempts  among  them ;  tbejr 

market  as  others  do,  and  purchasing  them,  it  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  in  this  Trar. 

deprives  the  people  of  the  right  which  they  both  in  blood  and  treasure, 
claim  of  bearing  their  just  proportion  of  the        "But  shall  I  proceed?    If  a  man  advocates 

burdens  as  well  ns  of  the  benefits  of  the  Gov-  such  principles  as  these,  it  is  to  be  said  lie  is 

ernment.    The  wisdom  of  twenty  centuries  is  against  the  Administration, 
against  this  policy,  and  I  here  affirm  that  it       "Isay  to  yon  all  in  candor,  that  the  coorseonr 

will  not  support  the  army  and  will  ruin  the  Government  has  pnrsned  in  obtaining  its  &q]>- 

republic.  Already  it  has  deprived  many  of  their  plies  has  sowed  the  seeds  of  discontent  broad- 

honest  earnings,  and  left  their  families  in  pen-  cast  over  the  land,  and  is  generating  hostility 

ury,  want,  and  dependence,  and  I  call  on  you  to  the  Government  itsel£    Look  at  Uie  practi- 

to  right  them.  cal  workings  of  it  in  our  own  State.    In  the 

"''  Such  a  system  has  never  been  pursued  with  northern  section  of  it  the  hand  of  Providence 

profit  to  the  country,  from  tlie  time  of  Alex-  has  been  laid  heavily  upon  them  for  the  k«t 

anderthe  Great  down  to  the  i)resent  time.  Gen.  two  years.    Last  year  tne  rains  were  witidielJ 

Scott  did  not  practise  it,  even  when  in  the  from  them.    Sterility  cursed,  and  old  mother 

enemy^s  country.  From  the  whole  of  his  march  Earth  seemed  to  forget  her  children.  This  jm 

from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  ob-  tlie  frost  has  come,  and,  in  addition,  tlie  foot  of 

tained  his  supplies  by  purchases,  and  obtain-  the  invader  has  been  set  upon  Ihe  land,  and 

ed  them  plentifully,  while  our  armies,  which  blighted  the  prospects  of  the  agriculturi>ts. 

depend  fur   their  support   on    impressments.  Famine,  war,  and  worse  than  impress ment,  lies 

have  often  been  upon  half  rations  all  over  laid  its  hand  upon  them,  and  you  are  asked  to 

the  country,  even  where  provisions  are  abun-  make  provision  for  the  support  of  mcnv  who 

dant.  w^ill  be  unable,  from  these  causes,  to  support 

.    ^^  Tliere  are  said  to  be  nine  millions  of  people  themselves,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  it.   In  ad- 

in  our  Confederacy.   There  are  eleven  hundred  dition  to  this,  the  impressing  agent  has  gone 

thousand  in  population,  black  and  white,  in  our  around,  and,  in  many  cases,  robbed  the  families 

State,  and  provisions  are  ample  for  the  support  of  their  meagre  support  for  the  year.    Af  a 

of  all,  if  they  were  only  distributed;  and  yet  the  consequence,  the  solaiers  in  the  field  have  W- 

course  which  has  been  pursued  in  obtaining  sup.  come  discontented,  and  desertions  have  tuken 

plies  for  the  army  has  reduced  it  almost  to  the  place. 

pointof  starvation,  even  in  the  midst  of  plenty;        **It  is  nseless  to  attempt  to  concealthese 

and,  in  the  name  ojf  the  Constitution  and  of  jus-  facts    You  know  them  to  be  true,  and  onr 

tice,  I  have  come  to  protest  against  it.  It  is  your  enemy  knows  them  to  be  true.  The  part  of  vvisr 

business,  ns  legislators,  to  provide  for  the  wants  dom  is  to  rectify  the  evils,  not  to  conceal  thein. 

of  those  Avho  may  have  suffered  from  this  system  It  is  your  duty,  as  the  guardians  of  the  r<eo 

in  your  midst,  and  I  hope  yon  will  do  it.    If  it  pie  of  Georgia,  to  speak  out,  and  see  to  it  that 

requires  taxation,  impose  it;  if  a  loan,  make  it;  the  republic  shall  suffer  no  detriment  at  tlie 

whatever  is  necessary,  do  it,  that  the  families  hands  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  and 

of  those  who  are  in  need  of  provisions  and  defend  her  interests.    You  are  bound  to  see  to 

clothing,  whether  because  what  they  have  had  it  that  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  people  are 

has  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Government,  maintained.*' 

or  whetlier  the  absence  of  their  natural  pro-  The  embarrassment  which  arose  from  this 
tectors  in  the  military  service  of  the  country  state  of  aflfairs  was  greatly  increased  by  the  de- 
has  deprived  them  of  support,  do  all  that  is  ne-  cay  of  the  railroads.  The  means  of  tranispor- 
cessary  to  make  them  comfortable.  You  have  tation  possessed  in  the  Confederate  States  have 
the  power,  and  you  should  exercise  it.  become  more  and  more  limited  during  each 

"  Why  cannot  the  Government  go  into  the  year  of  the  war.  In  Virginia  the  railroads  wire 
market  as  others  do,  and  purchase  their  snp-  on  the  point  of  giving  out  at  ihe  beginninj:«^f 
plies?  It  is  said  that  the  people  will  not  sell  1863.  Their  rate  of  speed  was  reduced  to  tea 
for  the  currency  at  reasonable  rates.  Well,  miles  an  hour  as  a  maximum,  and  their  tonLa^e 
if  they  will  not  sell  for  one  price,  pay  an-  diminished  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. 
other.  You  have  the  power  of  raising  what  is  This  change  in  the  rate  of  speed  and  quantity  of 
necessary  for  the  country.  If  one  dollar  is  not  freight  was  made  through  itecessity.  The  wood 
sufficient,  raise  ten — pay  just  compensation,  work  of  the  roads  had  rotted,  and  the  machin- 
market  price  for  all  commodities,  not  monopo-  ery  was  worn  out,  and  owing  to  the  f trinpent 
lized,  and  tax  those  who  are  able  to  pay.  Why  enforcement  of  the  conscription  law  among  the 
should  all  the  burdens  fall  on  one  class,  as  it  men  employed  by  the  railroad  companies,  tlicj 
has  heretofore  fallen  almost  exclusively  on  the  had  not  been  able,  with  all  their  elforts,  to  re- 
agriculturists  ?  Why  should  the  capitalist,  the  new  the  one  or  repair  the  other.  Ihis  failure 
merchant,  manufacturer,  the  speculator,  the  ex-  extended  to  the  roads  in  all  the  Stiites.  T!io 
tortioner  be  passed  over?  They  have  remain-  scarcity  of  iron  for  rails  was  another  serious 
ed  at  home  during  the  war,  and  made  money,  injury,  which  could  not  be  repaired.  In  this 
Why  should  not  their  money  be  taken  to  carry  respect,  the  pressure  of  the  blockade  was  more 
on  the  war  as  well  as  the  productions  of  tlie  severely  felt  than  in  any  other.  So  complete]/ 
agriculturists  ?    The  latter  are  not  a  favored  were  these  roads  a  part  of  the  military  system, 
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that  serious  apprehensions   existed   that  the  to  issne  an  address  to  the  people.    In  compli- 

armies  might  be  obliged  to  fall  back  from  some  ance  with  this  request  he  soon  after  issned  ac 

of  their  pjsitions  in  consequence  of  the  diffi-  address,  dated  Richmond,  April  10th.    After 

ciltv  of  getting  to  them  food  for  men  and  presenting  a  most  flattering  view  of  the  gen- 

hordes,    'ibe  country,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  eral  military  result   in    staying  the  Federal 

annies,  had  been  stripped  of  its  provisions  and  progress,  he  turns  to  the  subject  of  provisions, 

forap:e,  and  they  depended  for  tlieir  existence  and  thus  proceeds : 

and  tlie  maintenance  of  their  positions  upon  the       ^j^^  ^^^y,  ^  ^onteat  before  us  there  is  but  one  dan. 

raiJruads.  Ine  better  the  roads  were,  the  more  ger  which  the  Government  of  your  choice  regards  with 

certain  were  the  supplies  of  the  troops  and  apprehension ;  and  to  avert  this  danger  it  appeals  to 

tlieir  ability  to  resbt  all  the  efforts  of  tiie  Fed-  ™  never-fuiling  patriotism  and  spirit  which  you  have 

eral  armv  to  occupy  the  country.  exhibited  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
T        -     .    T^  *^       7,      >;  ^  The  very  untavorable  season,  the  protracted  drouths 

in  two  mstances    the   Government    made  of  last  year,  reduced  the  harveste  on  which  we  depend 

roads,  to  complete  the  internal  system,  where  far  below  an  average  yield,  and  the  deficiency  was, 

fans  existed.     From    Selma,  in    Alabama,  to  wnfortunotely,  still  more  marked  in  the  northern  part 

S'f'irifftfPP''    a   link    was   built  ^^^^  r^^it^'lZf  t^^^^^^ 

which  completed   this   great   highway,   from  early  peace,  which  may  provl  dftusive,  our  fields 

west  to  east,  and  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  should  now  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton  and 

long  detour  by  Mobile,  and   rendered  useless  tobacco,  instead  of  srain  and  live  stock  and  other  ar- 

any  attempt  by  the  forces  at  Pensacola  to  cut  ^'^^^^  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  and 

offcommunication  by  destroying  the  railroad  ZS; IsSr^uTd"^^^  p":^^^^ 

Winch   connects    Montgomery    with    Mobile,  unfavorable  as  the  last.    Your  country,  therefore,  op- 

Thi  other  instance  was  the  line,  of  fifty  miles  peals  to  you  to  luy  aside  all  thought  of  gain,  and  to 

in  len^h,  between  Danville,  in  Virginia,  and  devote  yourselves  to  securing  your  liberties,  without 

Greensborough,  in  North  Carolina.     By  this  ^*}1^1»  ,      S!^!'fu'^''''l^  *V''^"''1^-*\k  «  ,u 

^  X  .V    n  J.  v        r  /.      "^     J  It  is  true  that  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  more  south- 

worK  the  Go?ernment  was  reheved  from  a  de-  cm  Stotes  which  will  be  gathered  next  month  prom- 

peodence  upon  the  line  of  railroad  which  runs  ises  an  abundant  yield ;  but  even  if  this  promise  bo 

from  Richmond  throagh  Petersburg  and  Wei-  fulfilled,  the  difticulties  of  transportation,  enhanced  as 

don,  and  which  has  for  years  been  the  great  '^  t"  ^^^^  by  an  unusually  rainy  winter,  will  cause 

hi.rf..ar  bet«;een  the  NoJth  and  the  Soufh.  Sl'S^hTpro^lel^.h'SrrcC'nTlrdfc^ 

iJat  while  the  armies  were  exposed  to  want,  northern  portions  ofthe  Confedcrocy  prove  deficient. 

from  the  probable  inability  of    the  roads  to  But  no  uneasiness  may  bo  felt  in  regard  to  a  mero 

traasport  sufficient  provisions,  the  situation  of  ""PPly  of  bread  for  men.    It  is  for  the  large  amount  of 

the  inhabitants  in  some  parts  of  the  Confeder-  ^''^T^u""^  '^'■?.^°  required  m  the  rai«mg  of  live  stock, 

Vi        .^.     1  *  «         ' ,         v.vuiwv*ci  j^jj^  ^jjg  supplies  of  the  animals  used  for  military  opera- 

acT  was  equally  critical,  from  the  same  cause.  Hons,  too  bulky  for  disUnt  transportation  ;  and  in  them 

liie  northern  part  of  Virginia,  the  fruitful  val-  the  deficiency  of  the  last  harvest  was  mostly  felt.    Let 

ky  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  eastern  section  yo"'  fields  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pmduction  of 

of  North  Carolina  produced  in  ordinary  times  '^^^^^  """"h  ^^V'%*  ?*"'  potato^,  and  other  food  for 

rrr.-  «^  *u  •      *  r."  1.  V  "*Y^*""'y  Z""*^'  man  and  beast;  let  corn  be  sowed  broadcast  for  fodder 

ffios  of  the  grain  which  supplied  bread  to  the  in  immediate  proximity  to  railroads,  rivers,  and  ca- 

p-Hlli,  and  which  wfts  exported  to  South  Amer-  nals,  and  let  all  your  efforts  be  directed  to  the  prompt 

ICL   Each  of  these  districts  was  now  in  pos-  supply  of  these  articles  in  the  districts  where  cur  ar- 

seW.on  of  the  Federal  forces.    In  Middle  Ten-  "?»«.*  »5?  operating.     You  will  thus  add  greatly  to 

BMififl   o»*;/v»u...^    ,„«-    »,,«*.r.^A^A     ^^A    *i,^  <beir  emciencv,  and  furnish  the  means  without  which 

Dfe^ee   agriculture   was    suspended,    and   the  jt  is  impracticable  to  make  those  prompt  and  active 

«,eamen,  women,  and  children  who  adhered  movemcnte  which  have  hitherto  stricken  terror  into  our 

to  the  Confederacy,  were  forced  to  retire  still  enemies  and  secured  our  most  brilliant  triumphs. 
firther  south    and    increase    the  number  of       Having  thus  placed  before  you,  my  countrymen,  the 

mouths  to  be  fed  there.    Another  source  of  Itftlltj^L'^LZ^^^^^ 

t-MoK.  *!.   -VT     i-L  *^       T       T^«  1      .  1  .  r  the  wants  Of  the  coming  yeor,  1  ada  a  few  words  ox 

'ti  • '  l"f/^^"!  Carolina  Fisheries,  which  an-  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the hrove  soldiers  now  confronting 
BuaJy  yielded  millions  of  herring  besides  shad  your  enemies,  and  to  whom  your  Government  is  un- 
to be  salted,  was  also  cut  off.  The  wheat  crop  *ble  to  furnish  all  the  comforts  thev  so  richly  merit. 
of  1862  was  an  unusually  poor  one  ;  and  al-  The  supply  of  meal  for  the  army  is  deficicntj  Thisde- 
iJirm^K  «„.,«!>.•  ^  ^r  •  r  i.v  »  ficjency  is  only  temporary,  for  measures  have  been 
^ongh  a  sjfficiency  of  gram  for  the  year's  sup-  ^dopteii  which  will,  *it  U  'believed,  soon  enable  us  to 
hi  of  tood  was  grown,  the  limited  means  of  restore  the  full  rations ;  but  the  ration  is  now  reduced 
triQsporiation  possessed  by  the  Confederacy  at  times  to  one  half  the  usual  quantity  in  some  of  our 


r^  the  food  and  the  mouths  together.    Such    weather  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  and  the- 


fas  the  aspect,  relative  to  provisions,  in  the  attempt  of  grovelling  speculators  to  forestall  the  mar 

ginning  of  the  year.      It  was  e videht  that  a  ^^^  "5'^  "^^^^^  '"^"^  9"*  ^^  <*»«j» Jf  Wood  ol  our  defend- 

OTiAt  *i  *..       •       l\          J    '^Z  •**''** ^  """»' *•  ers,  have  so  much  influenced  the  withdrawal  Irons* 

^^l  cliange  must  be  made  in  the  production  gale  of  the  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  producer*,  that 

I'  enable  the  country  to  surmount  these  evils,  the  Government  has  been  unable  to  gather  full  sup- 

l  ie  Government,  foreseeing  the  danger,  made  plies. 

^i?orons  appeals  to  the  people.     A  series  of  "^^^  A^Vl*^  °  jT^'"'"  ^J*  ^l^P'^-^^r^  ^il?",:  '^^'''^  ^ 

m<iln«ift«-  «.^«^    ^„,»«,i   w^  f>^ Al-  appended  to  this  address,  by  the  aid  of  which,  or  some 

^lauons  were    passed  by  Congress  on  the  .ffilar  means  to  be  adopted  by  yourselves, you  can  as- 

^^Jjecti  one  of  which    requested    Mr.     Davis  sist  the  officers  of  the  Government  in  the  purchase  of 
TOL.  III. — 14        A 
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the  coro,  the  baeoo,  the  pork,  and  the  beef  known  to  pedieocy  of  raising  more  cotton  and  tobacco  seem 

exist  in  lar^e  quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  coun-  bent  npon  clearing  up  new  lands  instead  of  tilliDg 

tiy.    Even  if  the  surplus  be  less  than  believed,  is  it  those  now  fit  for  cultivation.    In  riding  bj  mail  from 

not  a  bitter  and  humiliating  reflection  that  those  who  Hilledgeville  to  this  point,  I  passed,  as  jou  are  oware, 

remain  at  home,  secure  from  hardship  and  protected  through  one  of  the  best  corn  districts  in  Georgia,  and 

from  danger,  should  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  abundance,  not  one  acre  in  fifty,  as  I  am  assured  by  my  own  ob- 

and  that  Uieir  slaves  also  should  have  a  full  supplr  of  serrations  and  the  reports  of  travellers  on  the  roads, 

food,  while  their  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  and  fathers  is  being  prepared  for  raising  that  indispensable  article, 

are  stinted  in  the  rations  on  which  their  health  and  or  other  products  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  mao 

efficiency  depend  ?  and  beast. 

Entertaining  no  fear  that  yon  will  either  miscon-  It  is  lamentable  that  the  people  are  so  deaf  to  the 

strue  the  motives  of  this  address,  or  fail  to  respond  to  many  appeals  of  their  representatives  and  so  blind  to 

the  call  of  patriotism,  I  have  placed  the  facts  fully  and  their  own  interests.  It  is  obvious  that  somethiog  must 

frankly  before  you.     Let  us  all  unite  in  the  perform-  be  done  immediately,  or  both  the  people  acd  the  armj 

ance  of  our  duty,  each  in  his  sphere  ^  and  with  con-  must  starve  next  winter.    This  is  an  alarming  reflec- 

certed,  persistent,  and  well-directed  efiort,  there  seems  tion,  but  it  is  fully  warranted  by  the  situation.    Nov 

little  reason  to  doubt  that,  under  the  blessings  of  Him  is  the  time  to  avert  the  impending  danger.    A  fcvr 

to  whom  we  look  for  guidance  and  who  has  been  to  us  days  more  and  it  will  be  too  late, 

our  shield  and  strength,  we  shall  maintain  the  sov-  Several  plans  were  suggested  by  the  Governors  for 

ereignty  and  independence  of  the  Confederate  States,  promoting  our  object— among  them  that  of  convoking 

and  transmit  to  oar  posterity  the  heritage  bequeathed  the  farmers,  at  numerous  points  throughout  the  States, 

to  ua  by  our  fathers.              JEFFERSON  DAVIS.  and  addressing  them  through  prominent  speakers  co 

the  absolute  importance  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the 

This  was  followed,  by  appeals  from  the  gov-  nation.      Although  this  plan  was  favorably  regard- 

ernors  of  several  States  to  their  citizens,  and  «<^»  »*  ^^s  deemed  too  late  in  the  season  to  attain  the 

by  resolutions  of  legislative  bodies.    Avery  afa«MJi'to'Li.r.r.dd°rSiJ?n^VX"^^^^^^^ 

extensive  euort  was  also  made  to  secure  the  ed  by  the  press,  exposing  our  wants  to  the  enemy-lo 

planting  of  more  wheat  and  corn.  all  leading  planters  in  their  respective  States,  urging 

An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Geor-  upon  them  the  imnerative  necessity  of  producing  a  1 

gia  was  called  by  Governor  Brown,  to  meet  on  *^^B™'°;J»^^  **95^'  etc.,  possible^  But  since  the  ao; 

\r      V  ne!i.u    It*                 At,               f    n          i  peal  of  the  President  IS  disregarded  by  this  class  of 

March  25th,     to  secure  the  use  of  all  produc-  Stirens,  what  response  can  we  expect  them  to  make  to 

tive  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  arti-  similar  appeals  or  the  Governors  >    In  my  judgmeot, 

cles  necessary  to  sustain  life."  Governor  Vance,  none. 

of  North  Carolina,  in  March  issued  an  address  I*  «  ^^ll  ^^  ""^^^  rigorous,  and  indeed  arbitrary, 

4-^  ♦!.«  ««^».i^   ,^«rI:T>/.  ♦!,«»«  ♦^  ^lo^,*  ^^««  ««j  measures  that  we  can  prevent  distress  id  our  towns, 

to  the  people,  urging  them  to  plant  corn  and  ^^  g^^sist  the  armies  in  the  field  through  next  win- 

raise  articles  of  prune  necessity,  saying:  "By  ter  and  spring.    The  appeal  pnt  forth  by  thePresi- 

universal  consent  there  is  allowed  to  he  but  dent,  and  the  one  proposed  by  the  Governors,  will  be 

one  danger  to  our    speedy  and    triumphant  entirely  useless.    This  is  the  opinion  also  of  General 

success,  and  that  is  the  failure  of  provisions.  Brag^^withwhom  I  yesterday  conferred  for  two  hou« 

Everything  depends  now  upon  the  industry  The  general  suggests  three  plans  for  preventing  the 

and    patriotism  of   the    farmer."      Governor  threatened  famine.  The  first  is,  that  the  President,  by 

Shorter,  of  Alabama,  issued  an  appeal  to  the  proclamation,  prohibit  the  raising  of  any  more  coitwD 

people,  saying :  "  The  failure  to  raise  the  largest  «^°4  tobacco,  or  clearing  of  new^ands,  «ntil  furtlcr 

l/cv/pio,  oaj  *"fe  •      ^  *«*  A»«ui  c  1.W  I  a.J3c  1.140  *»*i  g^^oo  QQ^ipg     rj.jjg  gecond  IS,  that  by^proclamation  he  order 

possible  quantity  of  supplies  m  the    present  nil  planters  to  seed  a  certain  nffmber  of  acres  of  grain 

year  may   bring  disaster  to  our  cause."     {See  or  oUierarticlesofnecessarv  consumption  in  proportion 

Alabama.)  to  the  quantity  of  cleared  land  and  negroes  belongirg 

On  the  8d  of  April,  the  Legislature  of  South  to  them.  The  third  is,  for  the  Government  to  take  pcs- 

Carolina  assembled.  'iheGo^^rnor  inhismes-  r^nl^d^o  ffinrn"d%^^^^^^^ 

sage  stated  that  tney  were  callea  together  for  to  employ  the  negroes  belonging  thereto  in  raising 

the  express  purpose  of  considering  the  proper  such  agricultural  products  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 

measures  to  be  taken  to  provide  food  for  the  ^ary.  Officers  and  soldiers  who  have  been  rendered  by 

»u.^enance  of  the  army  and  the  people.  L^^uiSt  Syedt  Juperintnda^i"^do.«. 

The  prospective  result  of  these  efforts  was  geers.                v  j             i 

thus  described  in  a  letter  from  the  Commissary-  The  last  mentioned  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  fcas- 

General  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows:  ible  and  entirely  the  best  that  can  now  be  adopted. 

As  reasonable  compensation  would,  of  course,  be  al- 

Athens,  April  2Sth,  1368.  lowed  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  negroes,  etc.,  I  think 

Mon,  James  A.  Seddon^  Secretary  of  War:  the  plan  would  in  general  meet  with  favor.    At  all 

Sin :  As  the  excessive  want  of  supplies  in  this  do-  events,  the  measure  would  not  be  more  arbitrary  than 

partment  will  require  me  to  proceed  oack  to  Atlanta,  others  the  Government  has  been  forced  to  resort  to, 

Georgia,  before  returning  to  the  capital,  I  deem  it  ex-  and  in  view  of  the  emergency,  and  as  a  military  need- 

pedient,  in  view  of  the  present  importance  of  time,  to  sitv,  it  wouldT  be  perfectly  justifiable, 

acquaint  you  by  letter  of  the  impressions  I  received  I'he  wheat  harvest,  it  is  easy  to  see  and  learn  from 

from  my  conference  with  the  Governors,  etc.    Gover-  a  trip  through  the  country,  will  not  be  half  as  bonuti- 

nors  Brown,  Shorter,  and  Vance  only  were  present ;  ful  as  we  have  anticipated  j  and  the  belief  into  wiitcn 

but  Governor  Pettus,  I  have  learned,  arrived  at  Mil-  the  Government  has  been  led,  that  there  are  Urge 

ledgeville  after  my  departure.  quantities  of  bacon  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  is 

AH  agree  that  the  planters  of  their  States  evince  erroneous.    The  inventory  ordered  by  Governor  Brown 

no  disposition  to  seed  for  more  than  the  usual  quan-  of  the  bacon  and  live  stock  in  Georeia  (of  which  you 

tity  ofgrain  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  sub-  have  by  this  tiipe  probably  reccivecT  a  copy)  shows  the 

sistence  of  the  people  and  the  army.    Neither  thereso-  well-nigh  exhausted  con<fition  of  that  State,  and  Tet, 

lutions  of  Congress,  requesting  the  President  to  appeal  beyona  peradventure,  it  is  less  nearly  exhausted  than 

to  the  people,  nor  the  appeal  itself,  have  produced  any  any  Other  State  in  the  Confederacy. 

visible  effect.    Such  of  the  planters  as  aoubt  the  ex-  it  will,  therefore,  be  no  easy  matter  to  keep  oa^s^ 
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raics  in  the  field  wiihoot  canfliog  suffering  among  the  from  sending  in  their  wheat  because  they  were 

people  tiJl  the  harrcsts  are  gathered  next  autumn,  required  to  seU  it  at  five  dollars  per  bushel 

¥nm  that  time  we  shaU  be  entirely  dependent  on  mk^*  ♦i,^.^  «,««  -^  «k.,»^»»«^  :^  *t^  «^»»4..» 

those  harTCsta.  and  that  they  may  Be  rendered  ad-  "hat  there  was  an  abundance  m  the  country, 

2aate  to  our  wants  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  and  to  spare,  no  one  doubted.    On  the  29th  of 

optionoftbethirdplansuggestedby  Gen.  Bragg.  October,  beef  was  quoted  in  Kichmond  at  a 

Let  the  emergency  be  urged  upon  the  President,  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound.     The 

";[':„*Sli?irai^Lt  -'TrfcHROP.  bu^hers  eaid  they  were  unable  to  get  cattle, 

Commissary-aeneral,  C.  a  E.  and  might  be  compelled  to  close  their  stalls. 

By  an  arrangement  between  the  butchers  and 
Three  canses  operated  during  the  year  to  dis-  the  Government,  it  ought  to  have  sold  at  sixty- 
tress  the  people  for  provisions :  the  desola-  ^ve  to  seventy  cents  per  pound.  The  newspa- 
tioQ  by  war  of  some  of  the  most  productive  per  press  of  Richmond  said :  ^*  By  a  very  decid- 
portions  of  the  country,  and  the  reduction  of  ed  vote  the  consumers  of  Kichmond  have  agreed 
tfie  number  of  farmers  by  conscription  ;  the  to  pay  the  market  price  for  everything.  But  if 
difficulty  of  transportation  thereby  equalizing .  nothing  is  brought  to  market,  and  the  people 
the  production ;  and  the  absence  of  any  proper  are  made  to  suffer  for  food  and  fuel,  when  both 
mediam  of  exchange  to  induce  tlie  farmers  and  are  abundant,  then  it  is  very  certain  that  force 
planters  to  exchange  their  produce.  Tiie  first  will  secure  what  funds  cannot.  Consumers 
and  severest  sufferers  under  these  circumstan-  have  done  their  duty  ;  producers  must  do 
ces  were  those  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  theirs/^  The  agents  qf  the  city  of  Richmond 
who  were  dependent  on  wages,  and  those  who  sent  to  Louisa  and  th<f  adjoining  counties  re- 
composed  the  families  of  soldiers  in  the  army,  ported  that  *'the  farmers  had  nothing  to  sell.^* 
Early  in  the  Spring,  the  dissatisfaction  which  It  was  said  that  graziers  would  not  bring  their 
existed  broke  out  in  open  tumults.  At  Salis-  cattle  to  the  city  to  be  seized,  if  they  did  not 
barf,  North  Carolina,  a  body  of  soldiers'  wives,  sell  to  the  butchers  at  Government  prices.  As 
on  March  19th,  assembled  to  make  an  attack  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  "maxi- 
Dpon  a  storehouse  where  fiour  was  deposited,  mum ''  (price  fixed),  considerable  slaughtered 
On  the  25th,  a  similar  occurrence  took  place  at  beef  was  received  by  some  of  the  butchers. 
Raleigh,  in  the  same  State.  On  the  2d  of  April,  Slaughtered  beef  was  exempt  from  impress- 
a  riot  broke  out  in  Richmond,  the  object  of  ment.  It  was  said,  on  November  2d : 
which  was  to  obtain  food.  Another  occurred  in  The  speculators  are  now  masters  of  the  situation  in 
Mobile,  Alabama,  about  the  15th  of  April.  (See  regard  to  the  prices  of  flour— a  barrel  of  which,  of  any 
Alabama.)  In  other  places  simikr  disturbances  kind  at  any  price,  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain. 
♦r»«u  r.i««*.  T«  «n  ♦K^.  ««=^«  ,..^rv«/>*x  «r«»^  +T>/»  Tfao  hoardcps  should  be  made  to  come  to  terms— that 
took  place.    In  all  the  cases  women  were  the  ^,^   ^^  ^^^-^  ^t^^^^  j„  ^^e  market 

actors,  [oee  Riots.)               9  Beeris  in  ffreat  abundance  in  the  Piedmont  country, 

These  poblic  disturbances  soon  ceased  with  we  learn,  and  also  in  the  upper  valley,  and  sells  at  from 

the  advance  of  the  season.    By  the  military  thirty-flve  to  lifly-six  cents  on  the  hoof.    If  the  im- 

operations  which  followed,  the  Bupply  of  cattle  f  "t*«f^fiL«  rS  thl,Lm  n J'xvini.T          '  ''^ 

.'     m                      A     ix»     'j     1       ii_           J  nave  no  fears  for  the  com  mg  wmter. 

from  Texas  was  cut  off,  and  also  the  produce  ^t  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning  the  meatsuj)- 

from  Middle    and    Eastern  Tennessee.      The  plied  at  the  city  market  gave  out,  and  numerous  fami- 

wops  daring  the   summer  were  represented  lies  in  consequence  had  to  dine  off  Grahamite  dinners. 

to  be  good,  but  as  the  latter  part  of  the  year  S?  long  as  beef  is  impressed  for  *J»?  benefit  of  twelve 

««^       I-  J    At.                 1-       •           ^                 •*_  thousand  Yankee  pnsoners,  this  condition  of  the  city 

approached,  the  appnehensions  of  a  scarcity  „,„,,ets  may  be  expected  t<;  continue. 

were  manifest.      It  was  said,   "the  coming  ^,           ,.  ,        .   .            ,.      .     rtv    i    ^ 

winter  will  be  one  of  unusual  trials."    In  Oc-  The  condition  of  the  supplies  m  Charleston 

tober  the  following  facts  occurred  at  Rich-  w  thus  described : 

mond.  One  firm  sent  one  hundred  barrels  of  Since  the  necessaries  of  life  have  reached  the  very 
flour  to  be  sold  at  $27,  while  the  price  in  the  «orbitant  rates  which  they  now  command,  our  city 
tf^.^  r  A?K  *-.  i»7K  ^Ta  ^  '  A  \1  fathers  have  been  most  zealously  laboring  for  the  ben- 
stores  was  from  $65  to  $75,  and  promised  to  ^fit  of  the  citizens  at  Urge,  and  with  what  success  the 
the  city  all  the  flour  on  hand  and  all  the  tolls  thousands  who  are  now  daily  supplied  with  flour,  rice, 
they  might  receive  at  Government  prices.  An-  Ac,  at  less  than  half  the  current  market  prices,  can 
Other  firm  offered  to  sell  aU  the  flour  sent  for  gratefully  testify.  The  action  of  the  council  in  this 
rnnan«,««.  »ui.^n4.  «««.  »!«««»«  *v.»  ^rr^rvtia  mattcr,  as  wcU  as  for  the  supply  of  fuel,  has  tended 
consumers  without  any  charge  for  commis-  materially  to  check  the  inflation  of  prices,  which, 
Hons.  Another  offered  to  grind  all  the  wheat  T,ut  for  this  course,  would  be  much  higher.  Yesterday 
porchased  by  the  city,  at  the  cost  of  labor,  afternoon  one  hundred  and  fifty  cords  of  wood  were 
The  city  of  Richmond  established  a  Board  of  distributed  in  quarter  cord  lots  to  six  hundred  fami- 
Sopply  to  purcbaae  articles  of  necessity  to  be  ^^^*  ^'  ^^«  ""^^^  °^  *^^^^^«  ^°"^  P'^''  ^°^**- 
told  to  the  poor  at  cost.  Petersburg  did  the  It  was  reported  that  in  Southeastern  Ala- 
£iine,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  instructed  the  bama,  and  Southwestern  Georgia,  fllYy  per  cent 
officers  of  the  Government  to  facilitate  the  la-  more  of  hogs  had  been  raised  than  at  any  pre- 
^n  of  these  conimittees.  All  the  churches  vious  season  of  the  year.  The  crops  of  wheat 
and  civic  societies  undertook  to  support  their  gathered  in  tho«e  sections  were  unusually  large, 
o^npoor.  One  firm,  after  strenuous  efforts  for  In  North  Carolina  the  agents  of  the  city  of 
several  days,  were  unable  to  purchase  a  lot  of  Petersburg  were  quite  successful  in  procuring 
flour  for  the  accommodation  of  their  customers,  supplies.  It  was  asserted  that  either  North  or 
tad  concluded -that  the  farmers  were  prevented  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Alabama,  could 
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famish  a  sufficient  snppl/  for  the  xH>pi:ilation  of  take  the  same  care  of  the  cotton  as  if  it  still 

Bichmond.  belonged  to  them,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  order 

The  report  of  the  Richmond  market  on  the  of  the  Government  when  wanted. '  The  cap- 

6th  of  November,  was  as  follows :  tare  of  all  the  seaports  would  not  endanger  the 

There  is  do  wheat  in  market,  but  we  have  been  in-  loss  of  a  pound,  as  there  were  no  stocks  of  cot- 
formed  tbftt  Bales  of  small  quantities  have  been  made  ton  at  any  of  them,  nor  were  there  any  coosid- 
during  the  week  at  $10.  With  an  open  market,  a  arable  stocks  of  cotton  at  any  one  pUlce  in  the 
biffber  fiinire  would  no  doubt  be  reached  until  a  fair  i-,*^^^-  <««««  Vo«;««i^fl««  4^^1,1..  u-*k^  n^-r  i 
supply  cSuld  be  thrown  in.  The  injudicious  and  in-  interior,  care  having  been  taken  by  the  Confed.. 
discriminate  system  of  impressment  by  the  Govern-  crate  as  well  as  Btate  Orovemments,  that  no 
ment,  through  impressing  agents  who  have  no  practi-  cotton  shoald  be  stored  at  any  point  within  five 
cal  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  army  or  the  ncces-  miles  of  a  railroad  station  or  navigable  stream. 

?h^liw/5?J!;:if .""n^^^^^^  That  portion  of  the  crop  of  1861  which  had 

tbose  outside  tne  arm  v  a  question  for  serious  consiU-  ,          f          i_..xxi_           •          •  i.    »       ^      . 

cration,  and  if  not  speedily  remedied  will  make  starta-  been  brought  to  the  various  interior  depoU 

tion  a  more  than  probable  event.  had  been  taken  back  to  the  plantations  by  spe- 

Within  two  weeks  flour  has  jumped  from  $40  to  $76  .  cial  order  of  the  State  Governments.  This  cot- 

Ser  barrel,  and  we  have  even  heard  of  sales  at  $100.  ton  would  be  delivered  to  any  holder  of  the 

ome  are  ready  to  attribute  this  unprecedented  ad-     Kr»«^a  ^«  ^^.««*.^  «-  ^^^^:a^a  IL«  :«  ♦!  «  f ♦!. 

Tance  solely  to  Speculation,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  ^^^^^  ^'l  ^eniand,  as  provided  for  in  the  fourth 
flour  is  not  in  the  market,  and  people  are  beginning  to  article  Of  the  contract.  In  the  States  of  Ala- 
learn  that  an  actual  scarcity  of  the  staff  of  life  stares  bama  and  Mississippi,  the  cotton  had  been  sam- 
them  in  the  face.    We  do  not  mean  an  actual  scarcity  pled,  weighed,  marked,  and  invoiced,  and  the 

Se*.'u^S''pl%TSrrj;^rifi^^^^^^  agenteof  the  bondholder,  could  examine  the 
ment.  samples  at  the  oflSces  of  the  chief  agents  of  ihd 
Beardless  and  senseless  boys,  who  do  not  know  how  loan  in  the  different  States,  and  take  their  or- 
many  bushels  of  wheat  it  requires  to  make  a  barrel  of  ders  on  the  planters  for  the  delivery  of  the  cot- 
flour,  are  sent  through  the  countnr  with  authority  to  ton  without  trouble  or  expense.  The  cotton 
impress  supplies  for  the  army,  and.  without  knowing  ^i,x«'  «j  „«.i«-  *i.:„  i^««  «-i«  «^*  ««w:^^*  ♦«  «n^ 
what  is  ne^ed.  thev  serve  written  notices  upon  th?  obtained  under  this  loim  was  not  subject  to  any 

farmers  that  their  whole  crops  are  impressed,  and  thot  tax  or  duty,  except  the   export  duty  of  one 

they  must  not  send  one  bushel  of  grain  to  the  market,  eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  existing  at  the  date 

The  farmer  believes  that  the  necessities  of  the  Govern-  Qf  the  contract 

?f\t'Srsttr^«'nrin?ltiW2//^^^^^^^^^^  The  purchasing  agent  of  the  GoyemTncnt  U- 

spoil  in  stacks,  or  mould  and  mildew. in  granaries.  ?"ed  a  Circular  on  the  2oth  of  July,  announc- 

This  is  one  reason,  and  the  chief  one,  too.  why  we  have  ing  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  follows: 

pot  flour  in  the  Richmond  market.    The  same  system  ^he  policy  of  the  Government  is.  that  the  mcc 

!.^P??jit^:.il^?Jfill^.51L??^?,^r?nP^^^^^  t^^Ii^^^i  course  te  pursued  with  regard  to  nublic  or  prir^ie 


±^J7tXf  """^  •^"''^^  ""'  *''  ''  ^''  '"'*''^'  '°^     -"-.  "i-  «EP»>-  toiuhe^^iih  wienever^b^^^^^^^^^ 
■*^ -.„  n  •  J J  rr,....it.,     -n v j      neut  and  manifest  danjrer  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 


'^ro«m,.-Coffee,  ro  fiO  to  |10 ;  sugar :  common  to"  ?»>o"W  not  be  the  trophy  of  the  enemy, 

brown,  12  Tfi  to  $3;  crushed  do.,  |5;  sorghum  mo-  Notwithstanding  the  general  stringency  of 

lasses,  from  $12  to  $15  per  gallon;  rice,  3Sc.  per  lb.  by  the  blockade,  many  trips  were  made  by  vcf^tls 

the  tierce.  to  Charleston  and  Wilmington  during  the  earl; 

to tu^^il^trid*^! Kfc'.l^"""'  '^"""«  part  of  the  year,  with  .reTt  profit  tt  the  own- 

In  the  city  markets  th'ere  has  been  a  slight  advance  ers.  The  officers  of  the  Government  owned 
in  nearly  all  the  articles  offered  for  sale.  Fresh  meats  many  of  these  vessels.  A  largo  number,  how- 
are  worth  from  $1  25  to  $1  50  for  beef  and  mutton,  and  ever  were  captured 

t'^rs^pi^if S ••rWp'ir/p^iV';  '^^^:  lit  ,  The  relations  of  ,he  Confederate  SUtcs  .ith 

apiece ;  opossum,  from  $2  60  to  $5.  according  to  size ;  foreign  nations  underwent  no  favorable  chango 

rabbita,  $1  50  to  $2 ;  squirrels.  $1 ;  fish :  small  ale-  during  the  year.    England  and  France  steadily 


Lgaiker.—SoU  leather.  $5  50  to  $6;  harness  do.,  dent  that  the  simple  recognition,  not  accom- 

|5  50  to  $0 ;  upper  do.,  $6  50  to  $7.  Hides  aro  quoted  panied  or  followed  by  anything  in  the  shape  of 

at  $1  for  dry ;  $1  for  salted  green,  and  60c.  for  green.  intervention,  would  be  fruitless.  The  successes 

The  cotton  accumulated  by  the  Government  of  the  North  also  were  such  as  to  create  the 

amounted  in  August  to  five  hundred  thousand  conviction  in  Europe  that  the  time  for  declar- 

bales.    This  cotton  was  principally  in  the  States  ing  the  seceded  States  to  have  established  their 

of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  some  also  in  the  independence  had  not  yet  arrived.     Yet,  in 

eastern  part  of  Mississippi,  Northwestern  Lou-  England,  the  Confederate  States  have  eiyoyed 

isiana,  and  Texas,  and  was  stored  on  the  plan-  the  sympathy  of  an  active  portion  of  the  people, 

tations  of  the  planters  from  whom  it  was  pur-  who  were  led  to  believe  that  the  struggle  was 

ohased,  in  sheds  or  warehouses  three  hundred  really  a  war  of  independence.    Nor  wns  this 

feet  from  any  other  buildings,  and  in  all  cases  all ;    for  they  notoriously  received  assistance 

the  planters  agreed  with  the  Government  to  from  individuals  in  that  country,  which  cooid 
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not  have  been  tolerated  by  the  law  without  error  of  supposing  that  the  rights  of  French  eitisem 

ming  to  the  United  States  a  ground  for  com-  »«»  *"  V^^uT^T  ^^^^^'l^*  '^  ^«  action  of  the  Presi- 

p,  .  ?  www  ^'^    *  1  ^^x^j .1  dent,  which  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  repre- 

plamt,  and  which,  tliough  not  so  tolerated  and  hensible  conduct  of  the  British  Consular  Agents,  you 

furnished  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  brought  the  ore  requested  to  take  an  early  occasion  for  eiving  sucb 

United  States  and  England  to  the  verge  of  war.  explanation  to  M.  Drouyn  de  I'lluys  as  wilfobTiate  ail 

It  appeared  hy  despatches  of  the  Confederate  risk  of  misapprehension. 

Government,  which  were  intercepted  near  the        in  August,  Mr.  Mason  received  instrnotions 

begiDning  of  the  year,  that  it  had  contracted  to  withdraw  from  England.    lie  had  been  sent 

for  sir  ironclad  steamers,  combining  the  capa-  to  that  country  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  reo- 

cities  of  freighting  and  fi|htiog  ships,  to  be  con-  ognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  Great  Britain, 

structed  in  England,  and  to  be  paid  fur  with  and  to  act  as  minister  upon  such  recognition. 

cotton.  Ih  the  order  of  rscall  to  him,  Mr.  Bex\]amin 

On  the  6th  of  June,  President  Davis  address-  gaid : 
ed  a  letter  to  the  British   consul,  Moore,  at       ^hc  President  believes  that  the  Government  of  her 
Richmond,  revoking  his  exequatur.     The  rea-  Majestv  has  determined  to  decline  the  overtures  made 
son  given  for  this  was,  that  Moore  ^'  assumed  thruusn  you  for  establishing,  by  treaty,  friendljr  rela- 
te act  as  consul  for  a  place  other  than  the  city  tions  between  the  two  Governments,  and  cnterUins  no 

of  RichmonJ,  and  a  sfate  other  thau  the  State  rr-oSU^ScTn^a?  fhe%Vtish1i^t.""unrr 

Of  \  irginia,  and  was  thereupon,  on  the  20th  day  these  circumstances,  your  continued  residence  in  Lon- 

of  February,  1863,  requested  by  the  Secretary  don  is  neither  conducive  to  the  interest,  nor  consistent 

of  Sute  to  submit  to  the  Department  of  State  ^ith  the  dignity,  of  this  Government, 
hw  consular  commission,  as  well  as  any  other  au-        He  retired  to  France,  but  subsequently  re- 

tQ'>rityhe  may  have  received  to  act  in  behalf  of  turned  to  England  as  a  private  citizen.  In  alet- 

tho  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  before  ter  to  Mr.  Lamar,  commissioner  to  St.  Peters-" 

further  coiTCspondence  could  be  held  with  him  i)urg^  June  l^th,  Mr.  Benjamin  says : 
as  her  Majesty's  consul  at  the  port  of  Rich-       ,'  ,      ,  .  m  .    .x.    ^ 

man  J ;  and  whereas  the  said  George  Moore  has       '*  ^*",  ^"^  suggested  to  this  Government,  from  a 

yu^,  auu  «Tiic;«v(»  y;«  o«iv»v*wi5w  HA.VV1V  ucw  source  ofunquestiouable  authenticity,  that,  after  the  re- 

latdj.  without  accedmg  to  said  request,  en-  cognition  ofourindependence  by  the  European  Powers, 
tered  into  correspondence,  as  her  Migesty^s  con-  an  expectation  is  ^encraily  entertained  by  them  that  in 
snl  with  the  Secretary  of  War  of  these  Con-  oar  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  a  clause  will  be  in- 
federate  Stiites,  thereby  disregarding  the  legiti-  Jroduccd  jiiaking  stipulations  against  the  African  slave 
_,  .,  .^  '  ^..  .  V,  °  .?,  °  trade.  It  is  even  thought  that  neutral  Powers  ma3' bo 
niat<»  anthonty  of  this  Government.     ^  ^  inclined  to  insist  upon  the  insertion  of  such  a  clause  as 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Fullerton,  the  British  con-  a  sine  qua  non. 
sol  at  Savannah,  was  dismissed,  and  all  the  other        He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  principles  upon 

British  consuls.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fullerton,  which  the  Confederacy  is  organized,  and  says: 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  thus  explains        Moreover,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  trcaty-mak- 

tlie  ground  for  the  action  of  the  Government :  ing  power  of  this  Government  to  prohibit  the  African 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Consular  Agente  of  the  Brit-  •»^»^^«  *':*^^' »"  ?5 1  ^'°"  ^"^  insuperable  objections  above 

i«h  GovernnSent  have  been  instructed  not  to  confine  B"RKC»ted,  would  leave  open  the  imphcatioii  that  tho 

themselves  to  an  appeal  for  redress,  either  to  courU  of  «J«J«  ^ZZt'h  tlnrl^S!'nl^  ^«  TincSnniS'h^?,!' 

ju^fice  or  to  this  Government,  whenever  they  may  J^p?-  ^^o  such  implication  can  "bo  sanctioned  by  us. 

wnceive  that  grounds  exist   fir  complaint   against  ,?'*  Government  unequivocally  and  absolutely  denies 

the  Confederate  authorities  in  their  treatment  of  Brit-  */,^rnn.f  ZU^'S^£!^f„v  ^ 

lib  sobjects  (an  appeal  which  has  in  no  case  been  made  J^*^>'  ''^^  *''^°°*^^  entertain  any  proposiUon  in  relation 

without  receiving  just  consideration),  but  that  they  ^ 

ai^ome  the   power   of  determining   for  themselves         (See  PuDLIO  DOCUMENTS,  MESSAGES  TO  GoN- 

whether  enlisted  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  are  prop-  FEDERATE  CoNOKESS.) 

er!.f  bound  to  iu  service ;  that  they  even  arrogate  the  jhe  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  to  all  per- 
nshttomterfcredirectly  With  the  execution  of  the  Con-         ^     t,  1 1  i  z  *  •     o*.  *  i  K* 

feaerate  laws,  and  to  livise  soldiers  of  the  Confvder-  8ops  held  as  slaves  in  certain  States  and  Dis- 

it«  armies  to  throw  down  their  arms  in  the  face  of  the  tricts,  issued  by  President  Lincoln,  on  January 

«D»my.  1st,   1863,   caused    great    excitement    in  the 

This  iBsumption  of  jurisdiction  by  foreign  officials  Southern  States.  It  stated  that  "the  Executive 

:^^^iTiSrJ.,^L?;:::!ZZ  tSi^t^  t;  Gore'-nmcnt  of  tljo  United  states,  including  the 

I  moment ;  and  the  President  has  no  hesitation  in  di-  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  rec- 

rerjiij^  that  all  Consuls  and  Consular  Agents  of  the  ognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  per- 

Briiish  Government  be  notified  that  they  can  no  longer  gons ;  "  also,  "  such  persons  will  be  received  into 

^.f  n"i^^<*  \?  ««^««f,  t^^**-  functions,  or  even  to  re-  ^^^^  ^^med  service  of  the  United  States,"  &c.  Its 

Hie  With  the  limits  ot  the  Confederacy.  .  j»i.ir«.  tj*         '.^i 

^  immediate  effect  was  expected  to  arise  under 

It  was  deemed  proper  to  explain  this  pro-  these  clauses.    The  Confederate  Congress  took 

(seeding  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  in  a  action  at  once  on  the  subject.     It  was  at  first 

letter  to  Mr.  Slidell,  October  8th,  Mr.  Benjamin  contemplated  to  make  slaves  of  all  free  negroes 

^ys:  •  found  with  arms  in  their  hands;  to  kill  all 

The  exercise  of  the  droit  de  renvoi  is  too  harsh,  slaves  found  armed,  and  to  hand  over  to  the 

however,  to  be  resorted  to  without  justifiable  cause,  gtate  authorities  all  their  officers,  to  be  denlt 

Md  .1  is  proper  that  you  8^0"^  have  it »?  JO'^  po''"  with  according  to  the  laws  of  the  States  rela- 

w  explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  Tresident  has  a.        .  ^         •^'        •  a*  a     ^ 

Wen  impelled  lo  enforce  it.    Lest  also  i\m  Govern-  tive  to  persons  exciting  insurrection.     Severe 

neat  of  hi6  Imperial  Majesty  should  be  misled  into  the  measures  were  proposed  in  the  Confederate 
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Oonsrress.    These,  however,  were  not  Adopted,  that  I  am  not  recognized  to  be  President  of  tbe  Con- 

and  the  snbject  was  referred  to  the  discretion  ^^^^'''Y;  ^"^  *?^»  «^«°>  ^^K-riiM-"^!!"*  yj^"^^"" 

*Ii_     ^  DM^^w*.                                                 attempt  to  confer  on  Ibe  subject  of  your  mission,  as 

of  the  President.    Whether  an  j  extreme  meas-  .u^h  Conference  is  admissible  only  on  the  footing  of 

urea  were  inflicted  upon  these  soldiers  or  their  perfect  equality. 

officers  during  the  year,  is  not  oflicially  known.  ^  My  recent  interviews  with  you  bare  put  yon  lo  fully 


It  was  finaJJy  considered  that,  nnder  the  law  of    ]^  possession  of  my  vietrs  that  it  is  scarcely  necessiir 
A-  ^  V  ii:-««««4.  «^..iri  A».«.i^«>  «/»«;.^of  k:<.     to  give  you  any  detailed  instructions,  ctcd  irerel,  at 

nations,  a  belhgerent  could  employ  against  his    thi?momcnt,  will  enough  to  attempt  it 


/^«tAini  «f  xJlr     'on  "f  il»A  oq<i  /»V  Anrii  «Ti  "A/1  *«*«'  "^hich  has  been  impressed  on  it  by  ourenemi^, 

oners  of  war.    On  the  23d  of  Apra  an     Ad-  j^     .^^  ^j.  ^„  ^„^  ^^^^^^  ^^  protcsti   War  is  full 

dress  to  Christians  throughcjpt  the  World     wto  enough  of  unavoidable  horrors,  under  all  its  ajpwi^. 

issued  at  Richmond,  signed  by  ninety-siz  cler-  to  justify,  and  even  to  demand  of,  any  Christian  rulen 

gymen  of  all  denominations.    After  asserting  who  may  be  unhappily  engaged  in  carrying  it  on,  to 

tliat  "  the  Union  cannot  be  restored,"  and  that  ^^  ^<>  "^^"^^  !j?  calamiUes.  and  to  divest  it  of  alUn- 

itTv     /-«  %  1       4.     n       *  ;-  J«.^i  ^«^4.  necessary  seventies,    lou  will  endeavor  to  establish 

"  the  Confederate  Government  is  a  fixed  fact,  ^Yie  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  on  such  a  basis 

the  address  proceeds  to  say :  as  to  avoid  the  constant  difficulties  and  complaints  which 

The  recent  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  »»■»»«.  "d  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  what  we  deem  the 

United  States,  seeking  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  unfair  conduct  of  our  enemies  in  evading  the  dehven 

of  the  South,  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  suitable  occasion  of  the  prisoners  who  fall  into  their  hands;  in  retard- 

for  solemn  protest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  God  'ng  }^}>y  «ending  them  on  circuitous  routes,  acd  br 

throughout  the  world.  detaining  them,  sometimes  for  months,  in  camps  snd 

.in  prisons,  and  in  persisting  in  taking  captives  bod- 

The  address  charges  President  Lincoln  with  combaUnts. 

•intending    to    produce    a    general   insurrcc-  Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  nnbeard-cf  coo- 

tionof  the  slaves,   and  such   an  insurrection  duct  of  Federal  offiwrs  in  xirivingfiwn  their  homes  en- 

Ti         11         I       '^'i      1*1                         r     4i  tirocommumticsof  women  and  children,  as  well  ts  of 

"  would  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  „en,  whom  they  find  in  districts  occupied  bv  their 

public  safety  that  the  slaves  be  slaughtered,  and  troops,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  these' unfor- 

he  who  would  write  the  history  of  that  event  tunatcs  are  faithful  to  the  allcffiance  due  to  their  Stau-s 

—would  record  the  darkest  chapter  of  human  "d  refuse  to  take  an  oath  of  ^delity  to  their  cnen^cs. 

^^^  ,,^*   ».-:4.f^»  It     TK«  T>i./^^i«.nAf:r.n     1,^™-  Tfac  puttiHg  to  dcath  of  unanncd  pHsoucrs  fass  bfca 

woe  yet  written.'      The  Proclamation,   how-  aground  of  fust  complaint  in  more  than  one  inMar.cc. 

ever,  liberated  no  slaves  except  siicn  as  could  and  the  recent  executions  of  officers  ofour  army  in  Kea- 

come  within  the  lines  of  the  Federal  armies,  tuck^,  for  the  sole  cause  that  they  were  engaged  in  rr- 

The  political  aspect  of  the  Proclamation  was  cruiting  service  in  a  State  which  is  claimed  as  still  on-'d 

discussed  at  some  length  in  tho  Message  to  the  g'o'LKe'^l^i'o;!'^'^'^^^^^ 

Confederate  Congress  m  January,     {^e  Pubuo  not  unconditionally  abandoned,  because  it  would  jostifr 

DooUMEXTS.)  the  like  execution  in  every  other  State  of  tbcConf«d- 

The  difficulties  which  had  arisen  relative  to  cracy,  and  the  practice  is  barbarous,  uselessly  creel. 

the 
the 


on   each   side,    wbicii   were   regarded    by  tne  On  these  and  all  kindred  subjects 

other  as  unjustifiable  acts  of  cruelty,  was  made  your  authority  full  and  ample  to  make  such  arrarti:.** 

the  ostensible  occasion  for  a  mission  by  Vice-  ""ente  as  will  temper  the  present  cruel  character  ot  ib 

President  Stcphe,>s  to  Washington     The  fol-  ^S.^l^-^SteAtTth^^^ 

lowing  correspondence  embraces  ail  the  details  objects  of  your  mission,  Vou  will  take  care  that  the 

on  the  subject :  equal  rights  of  the  Confeoeracy  be  always  presencd. 

KicnvoxD,  Juhj  2d,  1S63.  Very  respectfully, 

I/on.  A,  JI,  SUphen$,  Jiichmond,  Va.  :  (Signed)                           JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

SiE :  Having  accepted  your  patriotic  offer  to  proceed 

as  a  military  commissioner,  under  flag  of  truce,  to  KicnMoiin,  StJi  July^  ISCa. 

Washington,  you  will  receive  herewith  your  letter  of  JTtf  Excellency,  Jffferfon  Dati*  : 

authority  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  Sib  :  Under  the  authority  and  instructions  of  vocr 

navy  of  the  United  States.  letter  to  me  of  the  2d  instant,  I  proceeded  on  theniis- 

This  letter  is  signed  by  me,  as  commander-in-chief  sion  therein  assigned,  without  aelay.      The  steamer 

of  the  Confederate  land  and  navy  forces.  Torpedo,  commanded  by  Lieut  Hunter  David^^oD,  of 

You  will  perceive  from  the  terms  of  the  letter  that  it  the  navv,  was  put  in  readiness  as  soon  as  po5^iblc,  tj 

is  so  worded  as  to  avoid  any  political  dinficuUies  in  its  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  tendered  fur 

reception.    Intended  exclusively  as  one  of  those  com-  tho  service.    At  noon,  on  the  8d,  she  started  down 

mumcations  between  belligerents  which  public  Inw  James  river,  hoisting  and  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  after 

recognizes  as  necessary  and  proper  between  hostile  passing  City  Point.     The  next  day  (the  4th )  at  about 

forces,  care  has  been  taken  to  give  no  pretext  for  re-  one  o'clock  p.m.,  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Newpcit 

fusing  to  receive  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  News,  we  were  met  by  a  small  boat  of  the  enemy,  car> 

a  tacit  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Confed-  ry  ing  two  guns,  which  also  raised  a  white  fl:ig  before 

eracy.  approaching  us.    The  oflicer  in  command  informed 

Your  mission  is  simply  one  of  humanity,  and  has  no  Lieut.  Davidson  that  he  had  orders  from  Admiral  Lee, 

political  aspect.  on  board  the  United  States  flagship  Minnesota,  lyiu^ 

If  objection  is  made  to  receiving  your  letter,  on  the  below,  and  then  in  view,  not  to  allow  any  boat  ur've^- 

ground  that  it  is  not  addressed  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  sel  to  pass  the  point  near  which  he  was  stotioned  with- 

President,  instead  of  Commander-in-Chief,  Ac,  then  out  his  permission.    By  this  officer  I  sent  to  Admiral 

you  will  present  the  duplicate  letter,  which  is  address-  Lee  a  note  stating  my  objects  and  wishes,  a  copy  of 

ed  to  him,  as  President,  and  signed  by  me,  as  Presi-  which  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  A. 

dent  This  latter  objection  may  be  made  on  the  ground  I  also  sent  to  the  admiral,  to  be  forwarded,  enolber 
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in  tbe  same  lans^nnge  addressed  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mtod  of  tbe  Unit^  States  forces  at  Fort  Monroe. 
The  gunboat  proceeded  immediately  to  the  MinDesota, 
vitb  these  deipatcbes,  while  tbe  Torpedo  remained  at 
ascbor.  Between  3  and  4  o'clocic  p.m.,  another  bout 
n3)e  up  to  us,  bearing  the  .admiral's  answer,  which 
b  heminto  annexed,  nrarked  13. 

Weremaioed  at  or  about  this  point  in  the  rirer  un- 
to  tbe  6th  iost.,  when,  having  heard  nothing  fuKher 
from  the  adniira],  at  12  o'clock  m.,  on  that  day,  I  di- 
rected Lieat.  Daridson  again  to  speak  the  gunboat  on 
pvr^,  aad  to  hand  to  tbe  officer  on  board  another  note 
to  bii  admiral.     This  was  done.    A  copy  of  the  note 
U  ippended,  marked  C.      At  half  past  two  o'clock 
PIT.,  tvro  boats  approached  us  from  below,  one  bear- 
inzao  aoswer  frum  the  admiral  to  my  note  to  him  of 
tbe  4th.    Tb\s  answer  is  annexed,  marked  D.     Tho 
o:ber  boat  bore  the  answer  of  Lieut  Co).  W.  H. 
Ladlov  to  mr  note  of  the  4ih,  addressed  to  the  officer 
in  cgmmaod  at  Fort  Monroe.    A  copy  of  this  is  annex- 
ed, marked  £.    Lieut.  Col.  Ludlow  also  came  up  in 
perMa  in  tbe  boat  that  brought  his  answer  to  me,  and 
c»:jforr\Kl  with  Col.  Ould,  on  board  the  Torpedo,  upon 
friTie  matters  he  desired  to  see  him  about  in  con- 
£^00  vitb  tbe  cxchan^  of  prisoners.    From  tbe  pa- 
pers appended,  embracing  the  correspondence  refer- 
red to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mission  failed  from  the 
refoiai  of  the  enemy  to  receive  or  entertain  it,  holdinir 
t^e  proposition  for  such  a  conference  *'  inadmissible.^ 
The  iaflucnceskand  views  that  led  to  this  determin* 
ati^'Q  after  so  long  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  must 
be  left  to  conjecture.    The  reason  assigned  for  the  re« 
fiBil  of  tbe  United  States  Secretary  of  Wur,  to  wit : 
that  "the  customary  agents  and  channels"  are  con- 
j.<iered  adequate  for  all  needful  military  "  communica- 
t.03s  aad  conferences,"  to  ono  acquainted  with  tiie 
f>c!s.  seems  not  only  unsatisfactor.v  but  very  singular 
ac'J  unaccountable ;  for  it  is  certainly  known  to  him 
that  these  Tery  agents,  to  whom  he  evidently  alludes, 
heretofore  agreed  upon  in  a  former  conference  in  refer- 
ence to  tbe  exchange  of  prisoners  (one  of  the  subiccta 
wahraced  in  your  letter  to  me),  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  some  time,  distinctly  at  issue  on  several  im- 
Pfirtant  points.    The  existing  cartel,  owing  to  these 
disagreements,  is  virtually  suspended,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
tbtsge  of  officers  on  either  side  is  concerned.    Notices 
ofrftaliation  have  been  ffiven  on  both  sides. 

The  effort,  therefore,  tor  Ibe  very  many  and  cogent 
fta«Q>set  forth  in  your  letter  of  instructions  to  me,  to 
•te  if  these  differences  could  not  be  removed,  and  if 
a  dear  understanding  between  the  parties  as  to  the 
C)r3^r3l  conduct  of  the  war  could  not  be  arrived  at  be- 
t}^>  this  extreme  measure  should  be  resorted  to  by  cither 
part?,  was  no  less  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
ootnanity  than  in  strict  conformity  with  the  usas^cs  of 
briiiyepents  in  modem  times.  Deeply  impressed  as  I 
*«s  with  these  views  and  feelings,  m  undertaking  the 
ttiSftioQ,  and  asking  the  conference,  I  can  but  express 
>J  profound  regret  at  the  result  of  the  effort  made  to 
•hum  it;  and  1  can  bnt  entertain  the  belief  that,  if  the 
ttafereoce  sought  bad  been  granted,  mutual  good  could 
^Te  been  efiected  by  it  j  and  if  this  war,  so  unnatural, 
^  uDJust,  SO  unchristian,  and  so  inconsistent  with 
e^err  fundamental  principle  of  American  constitution- 
"  uberty, "  must  needs  "  continue  to  be  waged  ncainst 
's.  that  at  lejst  some  of  its  severer  horrors,  which  now 
iQeaincntly  threaten,  might  have  been  avoided. 
Very  respectfully, 

AXEXAN'DER  H.  STEPHENS. 

[A] 

C.  S.  StEA-HEB  ToBPBDO,  on  .Tamt«  l?ITl!ll,  ) 

July  Ath,  18G3.      f 

Sis:  As  Milltarj^  Commissioner,  I  nm  tbebeorcrof 
lewnmunication  in  writing  from  Jefferson  Davis, 
•j'Tj-naDder-in -Chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
■^  Confederate  States,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Com- 
ti^^<»^-in-Chief  of  tbe  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
joit'--d  Slates.  Hon.  Robert  Ould,  Confederate  States 
^Qt  of  Exchange,  accompanies  me  as  secretary. 

tor  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  communication  in 


f person,  and  conferring  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
ates,  I  desire  to  proceedT  directly  to  Washington  city, 
in  the  steamer  Tor|iedo  commanded  by  Lieut.  Hunter 
Davidson,  of  the  Confederate  States  navy,  no  per< 
son  being  on  board  but  the  Hon.  llr.  Ould,  myself,  and 
the  boat^  officers  and  crew. 

Yours,  most  respectfullv, 

ALEXANDEU  H.  STEPHENS. 
To  Rear  Admiral  S.  P.  Lek,  U.  S.  Flagship  Minnesota. 

[B] 

U.  S.   FLAOSmP  MlNKXSOTA,  OFF  NCWFOET  \ 

Nxws,  Va.,  July  Athy  1868,  2.3U  p.u.      f 

Sir:  Your  commouication  of  this  date  is  received. 
I  will  report  by  telegraph  your  arrival  and  object,  and* 
inform  you  of  tbe  result  without  delay. 
Very  respectfullv  yours, 

S:  P.  LEE,  A.  R.  Admiral, 
Commftnding  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 
Hon.  Albx.  H.  Stephens,  Military  Commissioner. 

[C] 

C.  S.  Stxaucb  Tobpkpo,  opp  Nkwpokt  Nkws,  Va-  \ 

12  o'clock  M.,  July  6^A,  18C8.     f 

Acting  R,  Admiral  S.  P.  X«^  U.  &  Flagnhip  Minnuoia: 
Sir:  Will  Admiral  Lee  inform  me,  if  he  can,  how 

long  it  will  probably  be  before  an  answer  will  be  made 

to  my  note  of  the  4th  instant  ? 
Will  he  please,  also,  forward  the  accompanving  letter 

from  Hon.  Mr.  Ould,  Confederate  Agent  of  Exchange, 

to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  H.  LudU>w,  United  States 

Agent  of  Exchange  ? 

Most  respectfully, 

ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

[D] 

U.  S.  FLAGSmP  Mllf KESOTA,  OFP  NEWPORT  NKWR,  Vs^  I 

July  Qthy  1863.      f 
Sir:  The  request  contained  in  your  commuuication 
of  the  4th  instant  is  considered  inadmissible. 

The  customary  agents  and  channels  are  adequate  for 
all  needful  militarv  communications  and  conferences 
between  the  Unitca  States  forces  and  the  insurgents. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  P.  LEE,  A.  R.  Admiral, 
Commanding  N.  A.  Blockading  Squadron. 
Hon.  Alex.  U.  Stepheks. 

[F] 

HKADqtrABTKnS  DePARTSIFNT  op  Va.,  8rVKHTH  } 

Abmt  Corps,  Fobt  Monroe,  July  6/A,  1S63.    \ 

Hon,  Alex,  If.  Stephen*  : 

Sir:  In  the  temporary  absence  of  Mnjor-Gcncral 
John  A.  Dix,  commanding  this  department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  the  4th  instant,  addressed  to  the  officer  com- 
manding United  States  forces.  Fort  Monroe,  and  in  the 
execution  of  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  inform  you  that  the  request  therein  contained  is 
deemed  inadmissible. 

The  customary  agents  and  channels  are  considered 
ade(|uate  for  all  needful  military  communications  and 
conferences. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  LUDLOW, 
Lieut. -Col.  and  Assistant  Inspector-General, 
Seventh  Army  Corps, 

Agent  for  Exchange  of  Prisoners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  military 
power  of  the  Confederacy  was  regarded  by  its 
citizens  as  able  to  cope  very  strongly  with 
its  adrersary.  It  had  been  pressed  back  at 
some  points,  and  received  some  severe  blows, 
but  it  was  very  far  from  being  either  shattered 
or  broken.  The  Mississippi  river  was  firmly 
closed.  The  advance  in  Tennessee  was  firmly 
checked,  and  no  progress  was  made  by  Gen. 
Hooker  in  Virginia.    On  all  sides  a  hopeful 
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aspect  was  presented  until  the  crisis  came  at  sis  President  Davis  ordered  a  day  of  fasting, 
once  and  paralyzed  the  military  strength  in  the  humiliation,  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to 
field.  The  disaster  at  Gettysburg,  the  loss  of  be  observed  At  the  same  time  the  North 
Vioksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  the  falling  back  failed  to  push  these  advantages  vigorously,  and 
of  Gen.  Bragg,  nnd  the  success  of  Gen.  Gillmore  the  campaigns  closed  for  a  time  both  east  and 
at  Charleston,  demonstrated  that  the  military  west.  The  response  of  the  Confederacy  to  the 
power  in  the  field  was  broken.  Unless  new  levy  of  all  between  eighteen  and  forty-five 
armies  could  be  created  or  the  reduced  ranks  years  of  age  was  now  watched  with  great  in- 
refilled,  an  ultimate  failure  was  certain.  The  terest.  Meanwhile  troops  were  sent  from  Yir- 
views  relative  to  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  ginia  to  Gen.  Bragg,  in  Tennessee,  and  also 
were  thus  expressed :  from  Gen.  Meade,  on  the  Federal  side,  and 

If  it  be  fated  that,  in  spite  of 'all  human  valor  and  the  result  of  the  operations  was  another  severe 
devotion  can  do,  Vicksburg  and  its  defenders  should  blow  to  the  Confederacy  in  the  loss  of  East 
become  the  prey  of  the  enemy,  then,  indeed,  will  come  Tennessee.  Its  eflfect  was  thus  described : 
the  tuff  of  war.  Then  also  will  come  the  political  cri- 
sis, whatever  of  imbecility  and  faint-heartedness  and  By  the  falling  back  of  Gen.  Bra^g  to  the  Georgia 
downright  latent  toryism  and  treason  exists  in  the  line,  we  lost  the  use  of  dl  the  extensive  mines  and  ifoa 
Confederacy  will  at  once  receive  a  new  accession  of  works  of  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia,  which  kii 
weakness:  many  will  again  be^in  to  cry  out  for  an  us  but  the  almost  untried  ore  fields  of  Alabama  and 
**  honorable  peace,"  as  they  call  it,  by  means  of  submis-  North  Carolina ;  the  W^tein  Virginia  works  being 
sion.  lost  to  us  earlv  in  the  war.    Alabama,  though  rich  io 

Thus,  Vicksburg  is  at  this  moment  a  point  not  only  minerals  of  all  kinds,  had  lacked  the  necessary  eners^ 
of  strategic  but  also  of  political  importance.  While  and  enterprise  to  develop  its  vast  wealth.  In  the  sc- 
our flag  lies  defiant  over  the  great  river,  no  party  of  lection  of  W.  R.  Hunt  to  take  control  of  those  import- 
compromise  can  venture  to  raise  its  head;  no  man  ant  interests,  the  Department  at  Richmond  was  foitu- 
will  dare  to  breathe  one  word  of  "  reconstruction,"  in  nate  in  securing  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  intel- 
whole  or  in  part.  All  will  be  good  Confederates.  The  ligent  and  energetic  officers  in  our  service.  Bj  his  en- 
cause  which  is  supposed  to  be  failing  and  sinking  is  ergv  and  perseverance,  Alabama  and  Georgia  mini-3 
the  one  which  is  likely  to  be  abandoned  by  the  cow-  had  been  made  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  our  armies 
ards  and  betrayed  by  the  traitors.  To  the  cause  that  aud  fortifications,  including  Charleston.  In  fact,  itii 
prospers  we  are  always  as  true  as  steel.  said  and  believed  by  many  that  the  city  of  CharlcMcn 

T                  1-  1-  i»       Ai     -ir*    •    •     .  T      •  1  X  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Yankees  long 

In  a  speech  before  the  Mississippi  Legislature  since,  but  for  the  untiring  labors  of  Major  Hunt  in  far- 
President  Davis  said :  *^  Vicksburg  and  Port  nishing  the  foundcries  and  arsenals  with  ample  mate- 
Hudson  are  the  real  points  of  attack.    Every  "^l. 

effort  will  be  made  to  capture  these  places,  The  lack  of  military  supplies  created  great 

with  the  object  of  forcing  the  navigation  of  embarrassment  to  the  operation  of  the  armies. 

the  Mississippi,  of  cutting  off  our  communica-  This  was  increased  whenever  the  blockade  was 

tions  with  the  trans-Mississippi  Department,  most  stringent.    Immense  numbers  of  Soiith- 

and  of  severing  the  western  from  the  eastern  ern  soldiers  were  clothed  in  the  Federal  uci- 

portion  of  the  Confederacy.    Let,  then,  all  who  forms  which  had  been  captured.    At  the  close 

have  at  heart  thesafety  of  the  country  go  with-  of  the  year  there  were  three  thousand  bar^ 

out  delay  to  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson."        *  footed  men  in  Gen.  Longstreet's  corps.  Blank- 

The  division  of  the  Confederacy  produced  ets  and  clothing  were  asked  for  with  piteous 

by  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi  river,  is  shown  by  appeals  from  Gen.  Johnston's  army,  which  had 

the  following  figures  of  the  area  on  the  west  been  commanded  by  Gen.  Bragg  until  Decern- 

and  east  sides :                                                    *  ber.    The  army  of  Gen.  Lee  was  likewise  des- 

,   ,  ,                             Square  miles.  titute  of  blankets.    R  was  said :  "Day  by  day 

AreS  of  LoSr.::::::::;::::::::  S  *^<^  ?i^th^« ^^^^  ^z ^^^  soldiers  exhibit  ie.s 

Area  of  Texas 237,504  wool  and  more  cotton."    Supplies  could  no 

longer  be  counted  upon  from  abroad.    The 

830,957  prospect  for  obtaining  the  raw  materials  was 

That  is  territory  cut  off.    The  following  is  ^^"^  estimated : 
what  remains.  Any  one  who  buys  beef  has  discovered  that  the  quar- 
Alabama                                                   60  722  **''*  *"*^  sides  are  ranidlv  diminishing  in  size.  Young- 
Georgia. !!'.".*.;*.".!'.!*.!".!".;;;*.'.!!'.*.".  SS.'OOO  ff  ^*'u?y®  beinff  slaughtered  every  year.    It  is  now 

Mississippi 47,156  thought  that  we  will  have  to  fall  back  upon  nnlcl»  cows. 

South  Carolina                                        29  385  ^  cattle  diminish,  mutton  must  be  substituted,  ana 

North  Carolina  (VmiV  fifths')'.  V.'.'M ', .' .'  [  AO^QOO  hence  the  sources  both  of  leather  and  wool  may  be  ex- 

Virginia  (two  thirds). 41,000  pected  to  decrease  every  month.    Thus  the  prosp^<  « 

Tennessee  (one  half) 22,800  »"!"«  doe*  not  encourage  the  belief  that  we  will  U 

Florida  (two  thirds). 40  000  ^^'®  **?  ^^°*^®  ^"">®^  ^^^&^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  which  are  now 

^                 '                           i_ shivering  m  nakedness. 

829,663  xhe  prospect  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army 

In  this  extremity  of  the  Government,  a  levy  was  thus  represented  : 

en  masse  of  the  fighting  population  was  orders  Very  little  bacon  is  left,  beef  is  going,  and  mutton 

ed.     It  was  plain  that,  unless  this  order  was  will  hardly  feed  great  armies,  even  S*  the  supplj- were 

complied  with,  the  Confederacy  would  not  be  double  what  it  is.    It  is  said  that  Gen.  Lee,  during  bis 

able  to  contend  much  longer  in  the  field,  ex-  late  visit  to  this  cit3%  exclaimed  that  the  citizens  bad 

^««4.    ?«    v;,.«,;«;«     ««,i   ni?««i««f««     ^.u\.    4U^  no  right  to  indulge  themselves  while  the  soldiers  were 

cept    m  Virginia    and  Charleston,   with   the  Hving  on  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  per  day.   The 

forces  and  material  of  the  !North.     In  this  on-  hue  and  cry  against  the  starvation  of  xankee  prison- 
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en  hid  icarcely  snbsided,  and  the  ezcnse  that  three  of  the  South  ia  worse  off  than  she  would  have  been  hj 

oar  largest  hospitals  were  forced  to  do  without  meat  remaining  in  the  Union  under  an  abolition  odminutra- 

for  a  dur  or  two  at  a  time  had  not  been  forgotten.  tion  of  the  Government." 

East  Tennessee,  on  which  we  relied  mainly  for  8np<  These  considerations  would  lead  me  to  favor  any 
pUes,  has  fallen  into  the  hapds  of  the  enemy.  The  terms  of  peace  that  the  South  could,  with  a  proper  re- 
elainor  about  impressments  and  the  stoppage  of  sup-  gsrd  for  her  interests  and  llonor,  accept. 
plies  OD  their  way  to  •market,  still  rings  m  the  ears  of  The  energy,  skill,  and  blood  of  our  lathers  helped  to 
the  Government.  The  standing  crops  in  entire  conn-  achieve  ana  establish  the  independence  of  the  United 
ties  hare  been  impressed  at  one  fell  swoop,  under  the  States,  and  our  own  enterprise,  treasure,  and  states- 
plea  that  in  qo  other  manner  could  a  sufiicient  supply  men  have  helped  to  make  the  nation  one  of  the  great- 
lor  the  army  be  certainly  secured.  Under  this  sprstem,  est  and  most  powerful  on  the  globe.  We  have  tho 
and  because  of  a  real  scarcity  as  well,  flour  of  a  low  same  right  to  enjoy  the  power  and  grandeur  of  that 
pide  is  selling  this  day  in  the  Confederate  capital  at  nation  as  the  people  of  the  North.  Our  States  cut  tho 
|1^0  a  barrel.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  prospect  Gordian  knot,  retired  from  the  Union,  and  formed  a 
of  feeding  the  army  already  in  the  field,  much  less  one  new  Government,  because,  add  only  because,  our  rights 
tvrice  or  thrice  its  size,  is  not  encouraging.  in  the  Union,  and  under  the  Constitution  we  have 

helped  to  establish,  were  denied  us.    If  the  people  of 

The  deficieDcy  of  labor  was  such  as  to  en-  the  North  would  now  concede  our  rights,  ond  the  Fed- 


danj^er  the  supply  of  provisions.    The  slave  re-  «nd  Government  secure  them  to  us,  the  danger  with 

qaifed  the  supervision  of  the  white  man  at  all  which  we  were  threatened  bv  remaining  m  the  Union 

A  1*11-1.  1  i.  snd  the  objection  we  had  to  it,  would  be  removed,  onr 

time?,  and  especially  when  an  unusual  amount  ^e  might  with  honor  and  advantage  return  to  it. 


of  work  was  demanded  of  him.     Women,  lads,  TheTederal  Government  has  proceeded  so  far  with 

and  old  men  cannot  make  him  work  effectually,  the  war  that  these  are  the  only  terms  of  peace  to  which 

Whereas  the  fears  of  an  insurrection,  arising  we  could  reasonably  expect  it  to  agree;  and  1  regret 

ft./^«.  ♦!>«  «ix«»n^/v  «^  *\r^  /••Ao«/%.  Tx^'^*l^l^  r^f  ♦!.«  *<>  s^J  that  I  havo  no  expectation  that  such  terms  will 

from  the  absence  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  ^,^  proposed,  or  would  be  accepted  by  that  Govern- 

vhite  able-bodied  men,  produced  a  leniency  ment  while  the  Presidential  chair  is  occupied  by  the 

and  indulgence  among  the  farmers,  which  en-  present  abolition  incumbent.    But  if,  fortunately,  dur- 

coura:;ed  the  idleness  of  the  slave,  and  resulted  >ng  ^i*  administration,  or  within  a  reasonable  Ume  af- 

in  a  yearly  decrease  of  tbe  crops     The  8«.rci-  {^iTl'^hXVr  .tr  l^pUn^^by r/^e"; 

ty  of  horses  and  forage  was  such  that  the  Gov-  the  continuance  of  the  war,  which  must  result  in  tho 

erament  seized  both.  desolation  of  our  country,  and  the  ruin  of  both  North 

Enormous  losses  of  muskets  and  cannon  took  snd  South.    A  peace  on  such  terms  would  be  emi- 

place  at  Vicksbarg,  at  Chattanooga,  and  Get-  nentl^  honorable  to  both  pnriics-neither  could  claim 

f    ,                  au  i.  Xv                   1  nt       1              iM  the  Victory — while  tho  strength  and  valor  each  has  cx- 

tysbnrg,  so   that  there  was  left  a  bare  suffi-  hibited  would  command  the iespect  and  admiration  of 

cieney  to  supply  the  wants,  and  to  make  good  the  other. 

the  annual  wear  and  destruction,  without  fur-  To  this  extent  I  am  a  "  reconstruction ist."    But  it 

nishinff  any  to  new  troops.   The  supply  of  am-  ro"s^  "o*  ^  understood  that  I  would  prefer  recon&lruc- 

mnnit,on  often  fell  short  during  the  year,  and  l^aV^rni^fn^o- ?nd%"?u^i"n^rK  ^Jc??;!'- 

When  Gen.  Lee  was  m  Pennsyl  vanm,  Richmond  Jible ;  nor  must  it  be  understood  that  I  doubt  our  abiU 

was  so  bare  that  cartridges  had  to  be  taken  ity  to  achieve  our  independence  if  the  conflict  is  con- 

from  a  portion  of  tJie  city  troops  and  sent  to  tinned.   But  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  ourselves, 

jijij,  for  our  posterity,  and  for  mankind,  that  wc  should  ac- 

T^     .       .,                       .          *    .  ij.  cept  peace  with  our  rights  secured  within  the  Union, 

Dnnng  the  year  no  signs  of  yielding  np  were  than  to  continue  the  war  manv  vears,  giving  oceans  of 

exhibited  by  the  Confederate  Government,  or  blood,  millions  of  treasure,  and  ruining  our  country, 

hy  the  Governments  of  any  of  the  seceded  for  independence. 

States.    On  the  question  of  submission  to  the  Qn  the  31st  of  July,  a  writer  of  distinction 

Federal  Govemment,.no  organized  body  mam-  i^  North  Carolina,  reviewing  in  the  public 

fested  any  assent,  but  on  the  contrary  the  most  pj-ggg  the  whole  subject  of  the  war,  closed  as 

determined  opposition.    Here  and  there  some  follows : 

views  were  uttered  in  favor  of  peace.    The  fol-       ,.,,       '        ^  jt  ^    :»  e  t^. ^^i«  «r  *i.j-  ««-*  ^r 

1^    .       1  i^       /.          xt      n^    -D  *i^-  T^j^-    4?!^-  The  one  great  demand  of  the  people  of  this  part  of 

lowing  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Butler  King,  for-  the  State  is  peaco-peace  upon  any  terms  that  will  not 

nierly  in  the  Federal  Congress  from  Georgia,  enslave  and  degraae  us.    They  may  perhaps  prefer 

dated  June  26th,  appeared ;  but  its  authenticity  that  the  independence  of  the  South  should  be  acknowl- 

is  disputed  edged,  but  this  they  believe  cannot  now  be  obtained ; 

'^         '  nor,  in  viewing  tne  situation  of  affairs,  do  they  see 

But  war  must  end  in  peace;  and  sooner  or  later  both  much  hope  of  it  in  the  future.  They  naturally  ask, 
parties  must  agree  to  terms  upon  which  they  will  lay  "  If,  with  no  means  of  recruiting  to  any  extent,  we  can- 
aside  their  arms.  The  events  of  the  past  two  years  not  hold  our  own  against  the  armies  which  the  Yan- 
sboald  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  reasonable  man,  kecs  now  have  in  the  field,  how  can  we  meet  them  with 
both  North  and  South,  that  it  is  impossible  for  thaFed-  their  three  hundred  thousand  new  levies  which  will 
eral  Government  to  subjugate  our  people ;  and  states-  soon  be  in  readiness,  while  they  can  keep  their  army 
men  of  the  South  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Fed-  recruited  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  up  to  its  maximum 
eral  GoverDment  cannot  abandon  the  war,  except  on  a  number,  from  adventurers  who  are  constantly  arriving 
rth^toration  of  the  Union,  without  danger  of  the  further  in  their  ports  from  every  country  in  Europe?  "  But, 
dismembennent  of  the  nation.  if  independence  cannot  be  obtained,  then  they  are  for 

Then,  unless  both  parties  can  be  influenced  by  the  any  terms  that  are  honorable— any  terms  that  do  not 

spirit  of  compromise  and  concession,  "  when,"  in  the  degrade  us.    They  would  be  willing  to  compromise 

Uaguage  of  one  of  our  distinguished  senators,  "  is  this  upon  the  amendment  to  the  Coustitution  proposed  by 

stroffgfe  to  end  ?  "  No  man  can  answer  as  to  the  years ;  Mr.  Corwin,  from  the  Committee  of  Twenty-six,  per- 

but  he  may  safely  answer,  '*  Not  until  both  parties  are  petuating  slavery  in  the  States  to  which  I  have  before 

exhausted  and  ruined— not  until  the  North  is  reduced  alluded.    But  in  what  precise  way  overtures  shall  be 

to  a  condition  worse  than  it  would  have  been  if  she  made,  or  the  movement  inaugurated,  I  leave  to  wiser 

bad  quietly  acquiesced  in  our  separation,  and  not  until  men  and  abler  statesmen  than  myself  to  propose. 
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I  would,  howerer,  suggest  to  the  people  to  elect  to  retniiu  united  tnd  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  libertj 

members  to  the  next  Congress  who  are  in  faror  of  an  and  independence. 

armistice  of  six  months^  and  in  the  mean  time  of  sub-  As  for  reconstruction,  said  Mr.  Stephens,  sncb  a 
mttting  all  matters  in  dispute  to  a  con\'entton  of  dele-  thing  was  impossible— such  an  idea  must  not  be  toier* 
gates  from  all  the  States,  Noilb  and  South,  the  delegates  ated  for  an  instant.  Reconstruction  would  not  end  tbe 
to  be  elected  by  the  people^hemselres,  in  such  man-  war,  but  would  produce  a  more  horrible  war  thaa  that 
ner  as  may  be  agreea  upon  by  the  two  parties.  Others  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  only  terns  on 
there  are  who  desire  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  which  we  can  obtain  permanent  peace  are  final  sod  corn- 
should  be  consulted  in  their  sovereign  capacity  through  plete  separation  from  the  North.  Rather  than  Kabmit 
a  convention ;  that  the  Legislature  should  submit  the  to  anything  short  of  that,  let  us  all  resolve  to  die  like 
question  of  **  convention  or  no  convention "  to  the  men  worthy  of  freedom. 

people,  as  was  done  in  February,  1S61.    Such  a  con-        In  regard  to  foreign  intervention,  Mr.  Stephens  ad* 

vention  would  undoubtedly  speak  the  sentiments  of  vised  his  hearers  to  ouild  no  hopes  OQthat^-et  awhile. 

the  people  of  tbe  State,  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers,  as  He  did  .not  believe  that  the  leading  furein  Powers 

all  would  be  consulted.    iJut  I  propose  nothing  dcti-  ever  intended  that  the  North  and  South  should  be  again 

nite,  and  only  make  these  suggestions  to  bring  the  united — they  intended  that  the  separation  sbonid  be 

matter  before  the  public.    I  would,  however,  most  permanent,  but  they  considered  both  sides  too  stroDg 

earnestly  appeal  to  the  friends  of  humanity  through*  now,  and  did  not  deem  it  good  policy  on  their  part  to 

out  the  State  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  procure  os  interfere  and  put  a  stop  to  the  war.    Foreign  nations 

speedily  as  possible  an  honorable  peace.    In  the  name  see  that  the  result  of  tbe  war  will  be  to  establiah  a  des- 

of  reason,  of  suffering  humanity,  and  of  the  religion  potism  ot  the  North,  and  are  therefore  willing  to  allow 

which  we  profess,  would  I  appeal  to  the  public  men  it  to  continue  a  while  longer, 
and  statesmen  of  North  Carolina,  and  especially  to         i^r     tt        i.  i  tt  t  i  3*3  x    p    i\ 

that  eminent  statesman  who  possesses  in  a  greater  de-         ■^^'  Herschel  V.  Jolmson,  a  candidate  for  tlio 

§ree  than  all  others  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  Tice-preMdencj  in  18G0,  on   the    same  ticket 

tate,  and  who  has  recently  been  elevated  to  a  high  with  Senator  Douglas,  at  the  time  he  was  elect- 

P«i*'li"^*^t/^''^*'1  wi®«^fl  ""^"""r  V°  *^°*l*  H^^P"  ed  senator  to  the  Congress  at  Richmond  by  the 
ing  hand  and  use  their  influence  to  bring  about  out-ia  ro         ''i 

honorable  peace.    And,  lastly,  I  would  appeal  to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  said : 
ministers  and  professors  of  our  holy  religion  to  pray        There  is  no  step  backward.    All  is  now  invoked  in 

constantly,  w^ithout  dictation  of  terms,  to  Almighty  the  struggle  that  is  dear  to  man—home,  societr,  lib* 

God  for  on  honorable  peace.  erty,  honor,  everything— with  the  certainty  of  tbe  mo&t 

•  d evaded  fate  that  ever  oppressed  a  people  if  ve  fail 
The  military  disasters  which  occurred  about  It  is  not  recorded  in  hi»torv  that  eight  millions  of  unit- 
this  time,  and  the  apparent  impotency  of  the  ^  P«95^«  resolved  to  be  free  and  failed.   We  canoot 
r^A«ft^«..IfA  •«:i;f«»«r  *   ^^,.  i^V *^  *i.J^^^„„:«  yield  if  we  would.    \  leld  to.  the  Federal  aulhoniies, 
Confederate  military  power,  led  to  the  convic-  Jever-to  vassalage  and  snbjngationi    The  blcacbin? 
tion  m  many  minds  that  independence  was  un-  bones  of  one  hundred  thousand  gallant  soldiers  slam  io 
attainable.    The  terms  of  peace  upon  a  basis  of  battle  would  be  clothed  in  tongues  of  fire  to  curse  to 
reconstruction  bej^an  to  be  discussed,  and  pro-  everlasting  infamy  the  man  who  whispers  yield, 
ceeded  to  much  length  in  North  Carolina.  But        Many  other  examples  might  be  presented  to 
as  the  friends  of  reconstruction  could  promise  show  that  the  views  of  those  who  held  politi- 
nothing  from  the  Federal  Government  except  cal  power  in  the  Confederate  States  now  ap- 
submission  and  emancipation,  and  as  they  pes-  peared  as  decided  in  favor  of  absolute  irfde- 
scssed  the  control  of  no  political  organization  pendence  ns  at  any  previous  period.     TVhat 
which  could  sustain  their  views,  tliey  seem  to  other  views  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
have  bopomo  finally  silent.  Such  persons  as  de-  ple  then  were  not  expressed  in  language,  nor 
sired  a  return  of  the  Federal  Government  were  hf  public  meetings;  hence  the  indications  of 
speechless,  and    kept  their  views  unknown,  them  could  only  be   found  in  tbe  manner  in 
Xiiiiihers  took  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  joined  which  the  measures  of  the  Government  were 
the  Federal  army  in  States  from  which  the  sustained.    Dissatisfaction  with  many  of  its  ac- 
ConfedcrRto  forces  had  been  driven.  tions  existed,  such  as  the  impres5;ment  of  pro- 
Vice-President    Stephens,   in  a  speech    at  visions,  and  the  levy  en  mawe^  but  its  alility  to 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  on  July  17th,  thus  enforce  these  measures  showed  its  power  ttill 
opposed  all  views  except  those  in  favor  of  to  control  all  tlie  resources  of  (he  country  for 
separation.  the  object  of  independence.  The  feelings,  how- 
_.              ,         ,      ,               .     ,  over,  with   which  the  approach  of  the  year 

hnnH.pS^^'IlLnf  nf^H^^^^^^^  "nFi^'^r?"*'!!  ^'''^^''''T^  1864  WAS  reccived  by  the-  authorities,  are  ex- 
Dundred  millions  of  dollars  and  one  million  of  tnen  for  i  •     ^i      r  n       •       i 

our  subjugation,  and  after  two  years'  xvar  had  utterly  Pressed  m  the  following  language ;        ^  ^ 
failed,  and  if  the  war  continued  lor  two  years  longer,        The  year  1SC4,  the  filling  of  whose  circle  will  fonn 

they  would  fail  to  accomplish  our  subjugation.    So  far  another  stage  in  the  march  of  time,  will  also  mark  a 

they  had  not  broken  the  shell  of  the  Confederacy.    In  most  interesting  and  critical  period  in  tbe  fortunes  of 

the  Revolutionary  war  the  British  at  one  time  had  pos-  our  C|pnfederacy.  To  the  timid  the  newborn  year  Ion-en 

session  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and>  other  gloomily.   To  the  prudent  there  appears  cause  foranx* 

States;  they  took  Philadclnhia,  and  dispersed  Con-  lous  solicitude;  while  even  heroism  itself  sees  that  tbe 

^ess,  and  for  n  long  time  held  almost  complete  sway  tug  of  war,  the  crisis  of  the  straggle,  is  npon  us.  and 

in  the  Colonies — yet  they  did  not  conquer  our  fore-  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  ibr  the  treraendoos 

fathers.    In  the  war  of  lbl2,  the  British  captured  the  shock.    As  when  the  skirmishers  arc  driven  in,  aod 

capital  of  the  nation,  Washington  City,  and  burnt  the  distant  cannonade  is  ended,  two  great  armies  nisli 

it,  yet  they  did  not  conquer  us ;  and  if  we  are  true  to  the  death  grapple,  and  wrestle  for  the  victory,  so 

to  ourselves  now,  true  to  our  birthrights,  the  Yan-  now  the  progress  of  the  war  has  brought  us  to' that 

kee  nation  will  utterly  fail  to  subjugate  us.    Subju-  final  stage  in  which  decisive  blows  are  to  be  given  and 

gation  would  be  utter  ruin  and  eternal  death  to  South-  received. 

cm  people,  and  all  that  tbey  hold  most  dear.    He  ex-        We  cannot  contemplate  the  coming  of  tbe  next  and 

horted  the  people  to  give  the  Government  a  cordial  fourth  campaign  of  the  pending  war  without  solicitode. 

support,  to  frown  down  all  croakers  and  grumblers,  and  We  shall  be  strongly  pressed  by  the  enemy.    They  are 
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making  busj  prepwAtions.    Tfaey  are  bnjiQe-meree-  men  is  greater  than  can  by  any  possibility  be  snp- 

DiriesTor  the  Dgbt  is  men  bny  sheep  for  the  snambles.  plied. 

Thej  tre  pajios  bounties,  the  half  of  which  the  world  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  evident  change  ^ing 

never  beard  of  before.    They  are  spending  money  with  on  in  regard  to  the  feeling  with  which  the  Noi-th  is  re- 

arecklessprofasion  that  contrasts  strangely  with  their  garded.    The  fierce  and  fanatical  hatred  with  which 

natireparaimoDy.  toe  war  broke  out,  is  steadily  giving  way  to  a  nobler 

Oar  enemies,  too,  will  commence  the  next  campaign  and  better  feeling ;  so  that  manv  of  those  who,  two 

with  iome  adranta^^es'  of  position  whiclf  they  did  not  years  ago,  were  ready  to  swear  toat  they  would  never 

hare  in  the  begioumg  of  1863.    They  will  oegin  at  eat,  or  wear,  or  purchase  anything  that  came  from  here, 

Chattaooosa  instead  of  Nasbyille ;  at  Vicksburg  in-  are  now  looking  forward,  with  expectant  interest,  to 

ai«ad  of  Memphis.    They  come  flushed  also  with  wild  the  time  when  they  may  be  able  to  resume  their  an- 

hopes,  and  toey  are   animated   with  increased   ar-  nnal  summer  visits  to  the  North,  as  in  the  days  before 

romance.  the  war  began.    No  political  message  was  brought  us. 

It  will  be  incumbent  upon  us  during  the  current  of  any  sort  or  kind ;  it  would  not  have  been  proper  that 

rear  to  call  oat  all  our  resources  and  put  forth  all  our  any  such  should  either  have  been  sent  or  received. 

streogth.   We  must  make  the  most  vigorous  battle  of  But  it  was  said^  that  there  is  a  growing  conviction  at 

which  ve  are  capable.    Everything  is  at  stdte— prop-  the  South  that  if  ever  the  country  does  come  together 

ertj,  hoDor,  liberty,  life   itself;  and  a  giant  danger  again  in  one,  the  Church  and  the  churchmen  will  be  at 

prases.   "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson  l'^  the  very  heart  ot  the  reunion. 

If  we  thas  act  oar  part,  the  <^ngers  which  menace  r«rkXTi?Tco  KTinxr      nn,^  ^^    ^      *  *.v     n 

us  wUl  all  be  averted!  .  The  ship  may  be  among  the  OONFISOATION.     The  power  of  the  Gov- 

rocks,  and  the  sound  of  the  breakers  may  be  heard,  ernment  to  oonnscate  the  property  of  the  in- 

bat  a  steady  captain  and  brave  and  united  crew  shall  habitants  of  the  insurgent  States,  early  com- 

briny  her  safely  out  of  her  peril    Our  real  danger  lies  manded  the  earnest  attention  of  Congress  and 

TCnTri^^^{:^^irG/C:i^t  a?rr;  led  to  a  full  discussion  of  the  extent  of  this 
§hown  oorselves  able  to  withstand  them ;  but  the  point  power,  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  ana  the  re- 
ef aoxioas  Bolicitude  is,  are  we  all  prepared  and  re-  strictions  imposed  by  the  Oonstitution.  The 
soM  to  do  our  whole  duty?  results  of  the  examination  were  the  enactment 
poweypreciate  the  magnitude  and  the  vital  char-  by  Congress  of  the  actof  August  6th,  1861,  and 
icter  of  the  cnais  that  is  upon  us?  Are  we  all  ready  i  xtl  °  x  ^  t  V %>TJi  ^V^a  om  j.  x.  ^ 
to  make  every  sacrifice  which  the  cause  may  require;  ^^  t"^  ^^  Of  July  lYth,  1862.  The  distinctive 
to  go  into  the  ranks,  if  called  for;  to  contribute  our  features  of  these  laws  are,  that  the  first  pro- 
property;  to  be  ready  with  our  personal  service,  wher-  vides  for  the  confiscation  of  property  actually 

J!rj"f*^*-  ^^  w  «^«°* '"^  V""*  ^'^"^  *!?'♦  "°^  "*  A  ^©d  in  aiding,  abetting  or  promoting  the  meas- 

osr  coantrv  IS  to  be  served  ?  Are  we  ready  to  respond,     ^.^ *  .  v    t>Ji.«i-      if-i     iu  j»r         ai. 

witboat  marmuring.  to  the  militaiy  laws  which^on-  V^^  ^^  *5®  ^^^^^        .-?  ^,^®  ®®®^°^  ^^^^^  *"® 

gress  shall  jadze  the  ezisency  to  require?  Are  we  pre-  slaves  and  confiscates  all  other  property  of  per- 

pired  to  hail  ue  law  which'shall  impose  hearj  taxes  sons  assisting,  engaged  with  or  giving  aid  or 

D?on  ns^  to  retrieve  our  corrcncy  and  establish  Our  comfort  to  the  Rebellion.    By  an  order  of  the 

fX  citirens,  if  wc  a™  not  ready  for  all  this,  we  I*rf  ^dent  undet  date  of  November  18rh,  1862, 

mast  become  so.    Such  a  spirit  and  resolve  among  us  ^^^  *  subsequent  one  extending  the  directions 

are  the  condition,  as  they  will  prove  the  guarantee,  of  of  the  first,  the  Attorney  General  was  charged 

oor  iqccess.   But  wo  must  win  this  victory  among  with  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  all 

S*.  ric^^w^  before  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  proceedings  under  the  two  acts  of  Congress 

in«  enemy.    We   must   be   ready  to   nsk   all,  and     *^i.  *        j  ^      •  ^  j   ^t 

offer  all,  {f  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  all.    Every  man  ^°^^^  referred  to,  in  so  far  as  concerned  the 

vba  is  able  to  level  a  musket  must  be-ready  to  shine  seizure,  prosecution,  and  condemnation  of  tlie 

io  anus;  if  too  old  or  infirm  for  the  army,  then  as  estate,  property,  and  effects  coming  under  the 

State  guards,  or  home  defenders,  or  reserves.    Every  operation  of  the  same.  Attorney  General  Bates 

protiucer  most  arouse  his  utmost  energies  to  provide  '    4,^^  0^.1,  ^4?  t«,» .,«•«.   iq«q    ;J^».ia^  un^,«A..„i 

M  and  clothing  for  the  soldiers  and  tfe  peopfe.    All  ?^  the  8th  of  January,  1868,  issued  "General 

mui:  be  ready  to  renounce  comforts  or  endure  hard-  instructions  to  District  Attorneys  and  Marshals 

ibips  tviihottt'murmuring  or  complaint.  relative  to  proceedings  under  the  acts  of  Con- 

One  gleam  of  peaceful  light  for  a  moment  11-  greas  for   confiscation."     These  instructions 

lnmina:ed  the  dark  scenes  of  1863,  which  is  pwvide  generally  that-         •        .     ^,     „ 

«iiH  described  by  the  "New  York  Church'  ,  \»'-  •*■"  sfuures  are  to  be  made  by  the  Mar- 

Joarnal "  in  July  •  under  the  written  authority  of  the  District 

a  earnest  appeal  from  bishops  and  clergy  there  that  ^^^  District  Attorney. 

»<  would,  if  possible,  send  down  some  two  or  three  8d.  A  record  by  the  District  Attorney  of 

«>)ttsand  prayer  books,  and  a  Quantity  of  Church  tracts,  every  order  of  seizure,  and  one  by  the  Marshal 

wr  Bsc  especially  in  the  Sonlhern  army.    Application  ^f  «vflrv  rflfnm 

}ii  at  once  made,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix,  rector  of  Trin-  °'  fX    tk  ♦  Ji?'  -n*  *  •  *  a  **             v     ^A 

p  church,  to  our  Government,  to  know  whether  the  ^^^-  ^^^^  ^he  District  Attorney  should  exer- 

tiooksand  tracts  thus  asked  for  would  be  passed  through  cise  vigilance  in  executing  the  law  and  care 

6*r  lines;   and  the  Government  has  promptly  and  to  avoid  hasty  and  improvident  seizures. 

4l^!^n^l^  the  affirmative.  6th.  State  laws  directing  seizures  should  bo 

,ne  caunot  refrain  from  addmg,  that  the  bishops  and  ^-.^r^,.^^,!  ^^  „«  ««„«i„  ««X«««  i>«  ^««r.;«f^«*i«. 

f^r  there.  Bishop  {Maj..Oen.)Tolk  included,  s?nt  the  conformed  to  as  nearly  as  maybe,  consistently 

tndest  messages  of  undiminished  love,  as  of  old,  to  With  the  objects  of  the  acts  of  Congress, 

^^r  brother  churchmen  at  the  North.    Moreover,  we  6th.  That  property  seized  by  the   military 

«^  well  assured  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  fearful  officers  may  be  received  by  the  Marshal  who 

^"l'™rgl^r  A^'"F™m%t^';^«rfT^^^^^^^  f<^^  ^^  ^et«™  ^^-^^^t  to  the  District  At- 

*fm  armies,  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  the  Southern  tomey, 

crjintrj,  the  demand  for  the  services  of  Church  clergy-  7th.    After  seizure  the  District  Attorney  to 
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proceed  in  the  proper  court  for  the  condemna-  anteer  party  in  respod  to  ciril  BniU  before  tbose  tri- 

tion  of  the  pmperty  seized.  bunaU  resting  upon  contracu  or  legal  Uabiiitie^  nn- 

T«    ^.-.....loriywk     ^P  ^Ki^o^    ;.«««.f.^f:^»a     «««  ****!  pcnaps,  ransom  bills  of  eicbange  for  personal 

In    pursuance    of  these  ^  instructions,    pro-  .^bil  Jince  /raV  n  by  prisoners  of  war  a£i  heia*bv  alien 

ceedmgs  were  commenced  in  several  districts  enemies  (1  Kent,  eaf-E  WUdman,  Inlcmation&l  Lar, 

to  enforce  the  provisions  of  both  laws.     In  274,  'sHh)  maj  be  exceptions.    No  snch  priTilege  lU 

these    proceedings    the     foUowing    questions  tends  the  demand  of  tbe  claimant  in  this  instance. 

arose  •                                                     o     ^  Wiley,  by  Ihterrening  and  attempting  to  enforce  s 

/I  i.\ -nri.  i.*Ai.i       ^    t.  L        i>i.i.*i.  i.*!.  Bnpposed  title  or  lien  in  respect  to  the  railroad  shares 

(1st.)  What  18  the  legal  status  of  the  inhabit-  or  cfividends,  would  become  a  party  aclor  in  the  suit 

ants  of  the  Confederate  States?     (2d.)  What  equally  as  if  prominent  in  iu  inception.   This,  in  a 

is  the  duration  of  the  forfeiture?     (3d.)  Is  real  judicial  sense, » the  legal  relation  of  bothpartiestoihc 

estate  included  in  the  act  of  1861  ?     (4th.)  Are  »"»*  '?  actions  »«  rem,  aseach  side  acts  affirmatively  ia 

the  acts  Of  1861  and  1862  constitutioWl?'  Se^^^lV-Vr^ety^b;^^^^^^^ 

The  relation  ofrmdenU  of  ucedtng  States  to  judicnUons  in  his  favor  in  the  disposal  of  eflecta  and 

the  Goremment, — In  July,  Judge  Wylie  of  the  interests  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  .  The  answer  and  claim  interposed  and  placed  on  £le 

rendering  his  decision  in  the  matter  of  the  JPii-^i' T^MllH-TL'Sl^lS  rste" 

property  of  Dr.  A.  H.  P.  (jarnett,  said :  bama,'*  and  that  fact  is  also  asserted  and  attested  U  la 

The  act  of  Congress  did  not,  as  was  generally  sup-  *^S,i*«*  ^"^  accomnan^ing  the  claim  when  filed, 

posed,  treat  the  inhabitants  of  the  so-called  ConYeder-  The  court  must  take  judicial  notice  that  Alabama  is 

ate  States  as  traitors,  but  as  alien  enemies,  and  in  that  "  msurrectionanr  btate,  having  been  at  the  com 

point  of  view,  by  the  law  of  nations,  their  property  of  mencemcnt  of  this  suit  and  yet  continuing  id  a cca- 

every  description  is  liable  to  absolute  forfeiture  and  ^'^»fn  ^^  rebellion  and  actual  hoatiiity  to  the  Imutl 

alienation  to  the  use  of  the  Government    There  is  no  °^l  *       j.^.           ^'^  x       ,i  .t.     •   v  vv.    *    r,\,  ♦ 

distinction  between  personal  property  and  real  estate,  ^  That  condition  constitutes  all  the  inhabitants  of  ihat 

nor  did  the  Constitution,  as  was  supposed,  forbid  the  State  alien  enemies  of  this  country, 

absolute  forfeiture  of  real  estate.    But  the  joint  resolu-  T**"  ,*?  mdisputabl  v  so  on  clear  prinaplea  of  mtcr. 

tion  passed  by  Congress  on  the  same  day  as  the  con-  nation^  law  in  reear  d  to  residenU  m  countries  foreign 

fiscation  act.  under  the  provision  of  which  this  prop-  *<>  «och  other  (3  Ph ill imore.  International  Lavr,  ch.  o, 

erty  is  sought  to  be  confiscated,  was  a  declaration  by  §  ^2.    Halleck,  ^at.  Uw,  ch.  29,  «  6.  1  Kent,  .to). 

them  that,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  they  would  confis-  ^^  Jec^^  w.  Montgomery  (18  How.  US),  the  Su- 

cate  the  real  estate  of  the  rebel  only  during  his  life-  P»*P«  ^^^  *«>;:  Vi?"  *.?**^*  ^f  ^"f  ^^l^"" 

time.    He  was  bound  by  that  resolution,  and  would  nations,  declared  by  the  authonty  in  whom  the  moai. 

therefore  condemn  the  real  estate  during  the  lifetime  5»P»1  instituUon  vests  the  power  of  making  war,  ibe 

of  the  owner,  and  the  personal  property  absolutely.  t'^?  nations  and  a!    their  citizens  or  subjecU  arc  eo- 

Judge  Wylie  referred  to  a  lirge  number  of  author-  f  «n'«a,to  9^^  other."    Still  more  emphaticall j  and  per- 

ities,  among  them  acU  of  the  Legislatures  of  Maryland  tmently  m  respect  to  the  existing  rebellion  iniQ» 

and  Pennsylvania,  confiscating  absolotelj  the  property  country,  the  same  court  declares  that  the  rwideuls  «f 

of  Americans  who  remained  loyal  to  the  British  crown  ^»  acvcral  States  in  war  with  the  United  States  are 

duritiff  the  Revolution.  enemies  to  this  country,  to  the  same  effect  as  if  citizeas 

'  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation.  (Crenshaw  and  others, 

July  25th,  1863,  an  informntion  was  filed  in  administrators.  The  Un ited States  Laws,  March,  let)^.) 

tho  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis-  J^  U  ummporUnt  to  determine  in  this  matter  wLeiber 

trict  of  New  York,  nravinirthe  seizure  and  con-  the  right  of  Vfri  ey,  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  smt  tj 


ing  an  alien  enemy  of  the  United  States."     A  such  war  j  this  decision  goes  no  further  than  to  uAe 

paper  subscribed  by  Bowdoin   Larocque  and  thatheiadisqualifiedan^inhibited  becoming  a  part; 

liAi^™.  ^«^^*  ««   ^J!a  r^^^^i^u  T««^^«.,«   ^A  to  the  pending  action.    I  do  not  in  this  decisiou  dusCBSs 

Barlow,  proctors,  and  Jeremiah  Larocque,  ad-  ^^0  regularity  of  practice  pursued  in  making  appear- 

vocato,  verified   by  the  oath  of  Barlow,  and  ance  and  answer  for  Wiley.    I  consider  him  effectivdj 

purporting  to  bo  *Hhe  answer  and  claim  of  baiTcd  by  law  of  all  power  to  intervene  in  court. 

Leroy  M.  Wiley,  of  Eufala  in  the  State  of  Ala-  The  application  of  the  libeUnts  is  therefore  granted, 

bama,  to  tho  «lK>ve  libel  of  information"  was  .^ii^Vu':XHTo! uJ^^^^^^X^^^^ 

put  on  llle  in  tiie  case,  prottenng  the  averment  regularly  and  improperiy  admitted  on  file  in  this  cause, 

of  matters  in  bar  and  avoidance  of  the  allcga-  and  that  the  same  be  stricken  therefrom, 

tions  contained  in  the  information.    A  motion  in  both  these  cases,  residence  in  an  insurrec- 

was  made  to  strike  out  this  claim,  founded  on  tionary  State,  is  held  as  conclusive  proof  that 

an  affidavit  thatWiley  had  been  since  the  break-  the  party  is  an  alien  enemy.    The  dcci>i'^ii 

ing  out  of  the  existing  rebellion  absent  from  of  Judge  Betts  occasioned  comment,  it  being 

the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  residing  in  urged  that  if  the  doctrine  in  the  opinion  v&s 

the  State  of  Alabama.     Judge  Betts  in  the  correct,  *'  tho  mere  fact  of  the  residence  of  Mr. 

course  of  his  decision  of  the  motion  says:  Wiley  in  a  southern  insurrectionary  State  pre- 

It  cannot  be  permitted  that  any  party,  without  faav-  eludes  him  from  appearing  and  contestim;  the 

ing  a  lawful  standing  in  court,  shall  intercept  or  meddle  allegations  of  the  information,  thut  ho  has  rcn- 

with  the  orderly  action  of  the  law  m  its  due  process  if  j««rj    „«f«,.^  «;.i   x^  ai.^   •^u^ii:^^      n^nrrr^c^) 

he  be  destitute  of  a  capacity  to  act  as  a  suitor  be/ore  ^^J^'f^  a^^^^  ®  ^'^  ^  ^^'\  ^f  ^fj^f  °-  ,  ^^uf!? 

the  court.    The  present  motion  proceeds  upon  that  might  as  well  have  spared  itself  the  troobie  ot 

doctrine.    The  ffist  of  the  application  by  the  hbellants  confining  by  such  strict  and  guarded  language 

is  that  Leroy  Wiley  has  no  persona  Handi  in  a  court  the  liability  to  conliscation,  to  cases  where  such 

t!!^^,F^^f  ^1^'f  ^°  "^A^^""'  r  c^i'n/'.P"^?^^^^^'  i°-  aid  has  been  rendered.    Under  such  a  practice, 

tercsts,  or  trusts  of  any  description  in  suit  or  prosecu-  i   n         *               a                j  i      aL  ,*u^^« 

tion  before  that  court,  he  being  an  alien  enemy  of  the  ^very  dollar  of  property  owned  by  Southcra 

United  States^  and  thus  disqualiaed  from  being  a  vol-  Citizens  in  the  North,  no  matter  how  iojai, 
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nsed  only  be  sei2ed  under  an  allegation  of  dis-  1862,  a  joint  resolation  cxplanatorj  of  the  act 

lojal  practices,  and  as  the  accased  cannot  he  was  passed,  to  obviate  an  objection  raised  bj 

Leard  to  dcnj  that  allegation  (and  if  he  re-  the  President  as  was  suggested,  and  which  ap* 

maios  silent  no  proof  of  it  is  required),  the  pears  in  his  message  of  Jul/  12th,  1862  (ms 

whole  matter  is  very  summarily  disposed  of  to  Annual  GTCLOPiEoiA,  1862,  page  874),  being 

the  great  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  in-  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  divesting  title 

former,  and  to  the  increment  of  his  personal  forever  were  unconstitutional.     The  constitu- 

possessioDs.  tional  restriction  that  ^'  no  attainder  of  treason 

"It  was  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture, 

the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Brown  vs.  the  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted^'** 

United  States  (Oranch  8th),  that  enemj^s  prop-  and  to  enforce  which  the  resolution  was  passed, 

ertr  found  on  lahd  was  not  liable  to  confisca-  received  judicial  construction  in  proceedings 

tion  br  the  mere  fact  of  the  hostile  character  instituted  under  the  act.    Judge  Wylie,  in  his 

oi  the  owner,  and  without  an  act  of  Congress  decision  before  quoted,  held  that  this  provision 

expressly  subjecting  it  to  confiscation.    In  that  did  not  forbid  the  absolute  forfeiture  of  real 

case  the  conrt  was  unanimous,  with  the  ex-  estate. 

ceptloa  of  Judge  Story,  who,  sitting  in  the  The  question  was   elaborately   argued   by 

Circuit  Court  in  Massachusetts,  had  reversed  Judge   John  C.   Underwood,   of  the  United 

the  decree  of  the  District  Court  acquitting  the  States  District  Court  for  the  eastern  district  of 

property,  and  whoso  decree  was  in  return  re-  Virginia,  in  his  opinion  upon  proceedings  for 

versed  by  the  Supreme  Court.    That  decision  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  real  estate  of 

remains  unshaken  to  the  present  day.    Only  one  Hugh  Latham,  and  in  which  he  decreed  a 

hj  before  yesterday  it  was  followed  by  Judge  sale  of  the  estate,  and  a  conveyance  of  the 

Nelson  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  this  very  dis-  same  in  fee  to  the  purchaser.    lie  arrives  at 

trict,  who  refused  to  condemn  a  quantity  of  this  construction  as  follows : 

rosin  seized  in  a  distillery  in  Newborn,  North  The  decree  in  this  and  similar  cases  mnst  depend 

Carolina,  on  the  taking  possession  of  that  place  upon  the  construction  given  to  article  third,  section 

br  the  Federal  forces  third  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

'^Jodge  Betts  most  strangely  in  the  opinion  l^l^fp^iSSerty*""  *"**  ^''°^''''  ^'''  '*'''  confiscation  of 

speaks  of  this  proceeding  under  the  confisca-  This  court  cannot  limit  the  decree  to  a  condemnation 

tio&  act  as  a  civil  suit,     it  would  clearly  have  of  a  traitor*s  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the  property 

been  more  pertinent,  however,  to  have  shown  forfeited  for  the  term  or  his  own  life,  with  a  reversion 

that  an  alien  enemy,  under  an  indictment  for  ^  ^L",.*^^?"'/^*'  ^^«  ^^^Tu^^ft  **  ^?^*  not  considej 

. .         «"^"j,  »"^*«*   «**  *«viivw^v..w  WA  such  limitation  warranted  by  the  section  and  acts  of 

treason,  is  precluded  from  bemg  heard  m  his  congress  above  referred  to.    The  language  of  the  Con* 

defence  and  must  be  hanged,  not  because  he  is  stitution  is  aa  follows : 

^iltj,  but  because,  being  an  enemy,  he  has  no  The  Confn-eas  shall  have  powor  todeclnro  tho  pnnlshment 

"  persona  standi  "  in  the  court  of  the  country  of  trea5«.ii,  but  noattolnder  of  treowm  •hail  w.»rk  corraptLm 

_l^.„  t  ^  .    .'J      Tj      i«A iji.          V  of  the  blood  or  forfellurc,  cxcopt  during  the  hfo  of  too  per- 

Trnere  he  is  tned.   Indeed,  it  would  have  been  g„n  attainted.               »       *'         » 

eren  more  to  the  purpose  to  produce  some  au-  The  authors  of  the  constitutional  provision  were 

tlicrity  for  the  proposition  that  an  alien  enemy,  doubtless  profound  lawyers,  and  used  Xhe  term  "  for- 

raedforadebt  or  for  damai^es  for  an  assault  feiture"  in  the  strict  technical  and  well-settled  leffal 

and  batter V,  or  other  tort,  in  a  court  of  the  Sf^^^'t  wl"rf^wh^^^^ 

l^t  ^^7™°^e°t,  must  be  mulcted  in  the  /^^^,^„^^  ,^  ^  ;onlshment  annexed  by  law  to  some  nic 

£i.egea  debt,  or  damages  and  costs,  on  account  gal  act  or  neglleence  in  the  owner  of  I:inr1».  tenements,  her-  * 

of  liis  belligerent  status,  without  being  heard  •dItament^  whereby  he  loses  all  his  Interest  therein,  and 

ia  bis  defence ;  and  finally,  the  provision  of  the  iSsXd?  ^^'  ^^^  ^"^"""^ "  "  "^"^^*"°~  '"'  "^^  ''^"^ 

fifth  articb  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Again  he  enumerates  "  forfeiture,"  deed,  device,  etc.. 

otates,  that   *no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  astbemodesofabsoluteconveyanceof  real  estate,  and 

life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  >t  seems  clearly  that  this  was  the  sense  in  which  it  was 

of  law,'  would  appear  to  an  unprofessional  "»^<*  >°  ^^  constitutional  provision. 

ciind  to  be  a  much  more  apt  and  proper  cita-  The  court  holds  that  the  authors  of  the  clause 

tion.  meant  not  that  only  the  life- tenure  of  real  es- 

"Even  in  prize  causes,  where  the  libel  need  tate  should  be  forfeited,  but  that  the  act  of 

contain  no  allegation  of  ownership,  and  does  forfeiture  must  be  legally  completed  during  the 

flot  assume  to  know  or  to  prove  who  the  own-  lifetime  of  the  party  attainted.    The  word  ex- 

«•  i3,  the  books  are  full  of  cases  wiere  the  cept  should  be  used  in  the  sense  of  unless,  the 

property  has  been  condemned,  on  the  final  sense  in  which  it  was  used  commonly  at  the 

wing,  it  is  true,  on  the  ground  of  enemy  time  the  clause  was  drawn,  and  which  is  given 

ownership ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  by  Webster : 

vhere  tho  whole  cxtse  had  been  prejudged  on  If  we  use  the  word  "except"  in  the  above  sense  in 

4  motion  to   strike  the  claim  from  the  files,  the  constitutional  provision,  or  make  it  rend  "unless 

*«  depriving  th«  party  of  the  opportnnity  of  ^„r|,^•'/.^l"f,,'„''e^aT.nr^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^ 

«  Deanng  on  the  merits  and  precluding  him  vision,  to  wit :  That  the  forfeiture  was  to  be  perfected 

irom  an  appeal.'*  during,  and  not  after,  tho  lifetime  of  the  party  at- 

IhiTation  of  the  forfeiture, — It  will  be  re-  tainted, 

aembered  that,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  The  conclusion  reached  by  Judges  Wylie  and 
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Underwood,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  direct  conflict    legal  and  tecbnical  signification,  and  is  appropriote  only 


ruled  this  opinion  of  the  President  and  his  follow  that  such  property  only  aa  might  be  captured 

decree,  which  seems  to  disregard  the  explana-  ''P*^**  ^?  high  seas,  and  which  was  intended  to  be  used 

tory  resolution  of  Oopgreas,  viz. :  that   "no  Srmrw(??/'»'„"f4Wra^^^^^ 

punishment  or  proceedings  under  said  act  shall  statute.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  construction 

be  so  construed  as  to  work  a  forfeiture  ofthe  real  of  the  act  underconsideration,if  we  are  to  be  controlled 

estate  of  the  oflfender  beyond  his  natural  life,"  hy  the  purely  technical  meaniDe  of  the  words  "  ^rizc 

would  appear  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  "1  ""^iS^^'ll ' i?/  ^^w  t*J°°  "^  k    ^* V'"  ^"^  TTt 
J.-I       ^  ^  ^•'  .     ^-             J                 J.           1.         rW>  *uca  captures  only  as  maybe  made  upon  the  high 

the  Administration,  and  a  great  number  of  geas^and  all  property  on  land  would  be  exempt  there- 
cases  were  decided  m  conformity  with  the  pnn-  from,  and  be  not  lawful  subject  of  prize, 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  Latham  case  as  it  was  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Congress  has  not  the  pow- 
Stated  about  tlie  first  of  December,  as  follows :  "  *®  declare  any  other  property,  than  that  which  shall 
tni.    TT       T  1-    -n  TT  J           ^   ,    <        «  .t^    WT  .X  ^  be  captured  from  an  enemy  in  time  ofwar,  upon  the  high 
o.The  Hon.  John  C.  Underwood,  Judge  of  the  United  geas,  a  lawful  subject  of  prize ;  but  simply  to  maintaiu 
States  District  Court  of  \  irginia,  has  just  returned  that  no  capture  of  property  as  prize  can  be  so  consider- 
from  Norfolk,  where  he  has  cleared  the  docket  in  three  cd  technically,  unless  there  be  an  act  of  capture  on  the 
days,  five  out  of  the  twenty  cases  upon  it  being  post-  high  seas.    In  other  words,  that  property  captured  or 
poned  m  consequence  of  the  absence  of  witnesses  taken  on  land  as  prize  could  not  be  considereS  as  prize 
Decrees  were  entered  confiscating  the  personal  and  in  the  technical  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  that  the 
real  estate  ol  fifteen  rebels,  of  whom  three  were  for-  prize  court  would  have  nS  jurisdiction  over  it. 
merly  in  the  Union  navy,  and  are  now  in  the  rebel  "  The  question  presented  to  the  court  is  not  without 
navy,  viz.  :  Commodore  Barron  and  Capts.  Page  and  difficulty,  but  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  staled,  that 
Sinclair.    Some  of  the  estates  confiscated  are  among  Jq  giving  a  construction  to  this  statute,  it  will  not  do  to 
the  finest  m  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town.    The  be  limited  by  the  mere  technical  sense  of  the  words 
fee  simple,  according  to  principles  laid  down  in  Judge  «  prize  and  capture,"  for  in  that  case  it  is  appareut 
Underw'ood  s  ^decrees  at  Alexandria,  goes  to  the  pur-  that  a  large  ani  distinct  class  of  property  would  be  ex- 
chaser  from  the  United  Statea.^   The  court  wjis  ad-  eluded  fr5n  its  operation.    And  it  if  manifest  from  the 
joumed  till  the  third  Monday  in  January,  when  it  reading  of  the  act  that  property  other  than  such  as 
IS  anticipated  that  about  one  hundred  cases  will  be  might  be  captured  upon  the  sea  was  intended  to  fill 
disposed  of  under  the  confiscation  law.    Yesterday  ^-ithin  its  provisions.    For  the  act,  independent  ofthe 
Judge  Underwood  opened  court  again  in  Alexandria,  sweeping  provision  "  any  property  of  whatsoever  kind 
Of  the  seventy  cases  which  wore  on  the  docket  there,  or  description,"  expressly  decUires  that "  all  such  prop- 
about  half  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  er^  is  hereby  declared  lo  be  lawful  subject  of  prize 

Is  real  estate  cavered  ly  the  act  0/I86I  ?—  "T  ??P'"f?  wherever  found."  To  give  a  jnst  con- 
T  XT  ^^  ^  .  '  ^u  "^  '^^  ^^^  V  ^"^*  »  Btruction,  therefore,  to  the  statute  we  must  ascerlam 
In  JNovember  an  information  was  tied  m  the  what  the  Congress  intended,  and  to  do  this,  atter  look- 
United  States  Court,  held  at  Nashville,  Ten-  ing  at  the  words  of  the  act  itself,  we  may  look  to  the 
nessee,  against  the  **  Republican  Banner  "print-  surrounding  facts  and  circumstances  which  would 
ing  office  and  real  estate,  under  the  act  of  Au-  properly  have  influenced  Congress  in  its  passage. 

gustGth,  1861.  Amotion  was  made  to  quash  the  mu  *  *   v  *  1       /  ^v      *       ^  *  *   i  *•     - 

f»A.».^«^:^»   ««  4-1.  A  ^./^.-n^  ♦!,«♦  ..««i  ^<.4-«fA  A\A  These  technical  words,  then,  cannot  control  us  in  our 

mformation,  on  the  ground  that  real  estate  did  construction,  and  we  must  look  to  the  whole  body  of 

not  come  within  the  provisions  ofthe  act,  not  the  act,  ascertain  the  intention  of  Congress  in  passing 

being  property  subject   to  prize  and  capture,  it,  and  construe  the  technical  words  "prize  aodcap- 

This  motion  was  denied  on  the  6th  of  Novem-  ture."  in  the  sense  intended  by  them,  and  not  in  the 

ber,  by  Judge  Trigg,  with  the  concurrence  of  »^*^^  ^l^^  ««Pf  ^"  "^^'^^  ^^«^;'«  "«"^*y  understood. 
Justice  Catron,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States.  The  following  are  extracts  from  ,  .The  act  declares  that  if"  any  person  or  ijctsods. 

Judge  Trigg's  opinion:  ^»«'  l^^*  °''  ^^^r  «8*^", '  «^«o"»ey,  or  cmpl«ye.  jjjf 

V  uujjw  J.  1  ibb  "  vf*"*""  purchase  or  acquire,  sell,  or  give  any  property  of  what- 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  words  of  the  act,  "and  prop-  soever  kind  or  description,  with  intent  to  use  or  em- 

erty  of  whatever  kind  or  description,"  are  very  com-  ploy  the  same,  or  sufier  the  same  to  be  used  or  em- 

prehen.sive,  and  in  their  terms  embrace  real  as  well  as  ployed,  in  aiding  or  abetting  or  promoting  such  iosor* 

personal  property.    But  it  is  insisted  that  Congress  did  rection  or  resistance  to  the  laws,  or  any  person  or  per* 

not  intend  to  include  all  kinds  of  property  by  the  broad  sons  engaged  therein ;  or  if  any  person  or  persons,  be- 

and  comprehensive  language  employed,  and  that  this  ing  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  property,  shall 

is  manifest  from  the  words  used  in  the  act  denouncing  knowingly  use  or  employ  the  same  as  aforesaid,  all 

the  penalty  against  the  property  used  or  employed,  or  such  property  is  hereby  declared  to  be  lawful  subject 

intended  to  be  used  or  employed,  aa  therein  stated.  of  prize  and  capture  wherever  found ;  and  it  shall  be 

The  act  declares  that  "all  such  property  is  hereby  the  duty  ofthe  President  ofthe  United  States  to  cause 
declared  to  be  lawful  subject  of  prize  and  capture  the  same  to  be  seized,  confiscated,  and  condemned." 
wherever  found ; "  and  it  is  argued  that  the  words  The  lanAiage  of  this  act  is  broad  and  comprehensiTe, 
"prize  and  capture"  are  purely  technical  in  their  and,  looking  at  the  surrounding  facts  and  circum- 
meaning,  and  apply  only  to  personal  property,  real  stances  at  the  time,  there  being  Uien  a  formidable  re- 
estate  not  being  a  subject  of  prize  ana  capture,  and  hellion  in  progress,  the  intention  of  Congress,  in  ea- 
that  these  words,  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  have  acting  this  law,  must  have  been  to  deter  persons  from 
been  used  in  their  technical  sense.  And  thp  words  so  using  and  employing  their  property  as  to  oid  and 
"prize  and  capture"  being  thus  technical  in  their  promote  the  insurrection,  and  thereby  to  diminish  and 
meaning,  must  control  the  previous  words,  and  limit  weaken  the  power  ofthe  rebellion ;  and  perhaps  it  was 


and  confine  their  operation  to   that  description   of  also  intended,  by  taking  from  him  his  property  so  iin> 

property  to  which  "prizo  and  capture  alone  are  ap-  lawfully  employed,  to  inflict  upon  the  party  apenaltr 

plicable."  for  his  misconduct  in  thus  aiding  and  promoting  a  re- 

♦•♦♦•*  sistance  to  the  laws.    What,  then,  is  included,  it  may 

The  term  prize  then  would  seem  to  have  an  exact  be  asked,  under  that  broad  language  of  the  sututc, 
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"any  propertj,  of  whaUoever  kind  or  description/'  portion  of  the  sentence  which  precedes  it    "TheCon- 

whicD  IS  lawful  subject  of  prize  and  capture,  ana  liable  gress  shall  have  the  power  to  punish  treason/' 

to  be  seized,  confiscated,  and  condemned?  We  answer  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the 

that  it  is  manifestW  any  propertj,  of  whatsover  kind,  word  attainder.    There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 

which  is  capable  of  being  used  or  employed  in  aidins,  or  laws  of  the  United  States  that  tells  us  what  attainder 

abetting,  or  promoting  the  insurrection.    The  only  is.    When  we  fix  the  meaning  of  the  tern  it  will  be 

question,  then,  is  whether  real  estate  can  be  so  used  or  easy  to  fix  the  power  of  Congress.    Attainder  is  the 

employed;  for  if  it  can,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  it  resulting  consequence  of  a  conviction  and  tentence  of 

should  not  be  seized  and  confiscated  than  an^  other  de-  dtath.    Then  it  was  a  consequence  just  as  certain  to 

scriptioo  of  propertv.    Certainly  the  mischiefs  to  re-  follow,  as  death  is  certain  to  follow  when  the  head  is 

suit  from  aucn  use  or  it  would  be  as  great  as  those  from  severed  from  the  body.    The  power  is  given  Congress 

the  use  of  property  of  anv  other  kind.    Suppose  that  a  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  except  thut  no 

person,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  aiding  the  insor-  resulting  consequence  shall  work  corruption  of  blood 

rcction,  should  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  suitable  for  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  or  the  party  at- 

hls  object,  and  proceed  to  erect  upon  it  the  necessary  tainted.    The  consequences  of  attainder  are  the  cor- 

buildings  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  guns  motion  of  blood  and  the  forfeiture  of  estate. 

sod  other  small  arms,  and  he  does  proceed,  in  accord-  On  the  whole,  I  conclude   that  the  Constitution 

ance  with  his  previous  intent,  to  the  manufacture  of  means  just  as  though  it  read :  '*  You  may  punish  trea- 

SQch  weapons  of  war,  to  supply  the  rebel  army,  can  it  son  as  you  please,  but  if  you  make  any  provision  for 

be  contended  that  such  property— real  estate,  if  ^ou  its  punishment,  no  mere  sentence  of  deatn  shall  work 


be  as  much  a  subject  of  confiscation  as  any  other?  All  resulting  consequences, 
property  used  in  its  ordinarr  and  legitimate  mode  is  The  next  position  taken  by  the  claimants  is  on  the 
exempt  from  the  operation  ol'  the  act,  but  the  moment  right  of  trial  by  jury.  They  rely  on  the  constitutional 
it  is  purchased  or  acquired,  sold  orgiven,  with  intent  provision  that  a  man  cannot  be  deprived  of  life,  prop- 
to  use  or  empIoT  it  in  aiding  the  insurrection,  or  if  the  ertv,  or  liberty,  without  "  due  process  of  law,  and 
owner  knowingly  or  intentionally  uses  or  employs  his  claim  that  due  process  of  law  means  a  trial  by  jury, 
property  for  such  a  purpose,  it  immediately  becomes  There  are  two  answers  to  this  argument:  l«irst,  this 
the  subject  of  seizure  and  condemnation  uncier  the  act,  proceeding  can  in  no  case  be  considered  as  a  criminal 
wheU^r  it  be  real  or  personal  property.  The  words  proceeding.  It  is  merely  a  proceeding  to  enforce  a 
"prize  and  capture"  in  the  act  were  intended  to  have  foffeilurt^  and  the  universal  practice  in  these  cases 
the  same  meaning  which  is  given  to  the  word  "  seizure  "  has  been  to  enforce  forfeitures  without  trial  bv  jury, 
in  the  act  of  July,  1S62,  ana  to  apply  as  well  to  real  as  There  is  another  position  that  is  impregnable— that 
personal  property.  •  •  *  •  *  is  the  war  right.  We  are  in  a  state  of  war— a  public 
Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  infor-  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  a  private 
mation  filed  in  this  cose  ought  not  to  be  quashed.  war  on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  The  statutes  put  it  on 
I  coacur  in  the  foregoing  onin  ion  of  the  District  that  ground.  The  property  is  to  be  condemned  as 
Judge.                       J.  CATROii,  Associate  Justice.  enemy's  property. 

Thm  /T»-.^,'#,,^/^..^7;/.«  ^**-kM  A^*m  T^^  «««-  The  whole  war  power  is  vested  in  the  President  and 
TheComtitutionalityoftheAc^^  Coqgress.  There^s  no  power  on  earth  that  can  Mic- 
tion of  the  f  onstitutionality  of  the  act  of  1861  tate  to  Congress  what  ^sposition  they  shall  make  of 
was  disposed  of  by  Judge  Trigg  in  the  opinion  the  property  of  enemies,  and  even  when  the  power  is 
in  the  case  of  the  "Republican  Banner,"  as  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President  there  is  no  power 
follows  •  on  earth  that  can  questiou  it.    Who  is  to  say  to  Con- 

^^  ^jj^^  course  they  shall  pursue,  not  only  toward 

The  question  raised  by  claimant's  counsel  in  the  the  rebels  themselves,  but  toward  their  property,  or 

closing  argument,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  to  attempt  to  control  that  body  in  tb6  exercise  of  the 

was  not  made  upon  the  original  motion  us  the  same  means  which  it  shall  use  to  prosecute  the  war.    They 

was  entered,,  and  was  not  argued  on  behalf  of  the  have  an  unlimited  discretion  to  do  all  things  necessary 

ITDiied  States.    }io  authority,  however,  was  produced,  to  carr?  out  the  power  given  them  by  the  Constitution 

uid  it  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  relied  on  to  sus-  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  the  sole  judges  of 

tain  its  unconstitutionality  would  be  as  applicable  to  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  these  purposes, 

an  J  other  law  of  Congress  imposing  the  penalty  of  for-  and  their  judgment  is  final  and  supreme, 

feiture,  as  to  the  act  we  are  considering.  There  is  no  power  in  the  judiciary  to  limit  the  dis- 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1862  was  crction  of  Congress  in  this  matter:  whether  it  is  a  wise 

brought  directly  in  question  iaproceedinp  In-  ^|;?j!'»"xh°J?^;«t^uTve~»7?lspoi^ib\^^^^^^^^^^ 

stitutea  m  ^ew  Orleans  in  December.    No  de-  people.    This  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  conduct 

ci'^iOD    was    given    during:   the   year,  but  the  the  war  is  as  broad  as  a  grant  can  be.    Courts  have  no 

following  points  were  made  on  either  side.    M.  power  to  say  how  a  war  should  be  conducted.  • 

F.  JDay,  £dq.,  on  bebsdf  of  the  IFnited  States,  On  behalf  of  the  claimants  Mr.  0.  Roselius 

said  :  followed : 

\V^en  we  find  terms  in  that  instrument  which  are  The  protection  of  life,  liberty,  reputation  and  prop- 
not  cleariy  defined  in  the  Constitution  itself,  we  must  go  erty  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  a  preeminent  purpose 
to  tlie  common  law  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  those  in  every  government.  The  powers  of  the  (government 
te^rma  •;  and  any  technical  terms  in  the  Constitution,  are  separate  and  distinct.  Those  powers  which  belong 
wbicli  have  a  known  signification  in  the  common  law,  to  one  department  are  exercised  by  officers  belonging 
are  to  Jbe  understood  in  the  Constitution  in  the  same  to  that  department,  who  exercise  their  powers  inde- 
scnse  in  which  they  are  used  in  the  common  law.  pendent  of  any  of  the  others.     Each  department  is 

Section  3,  of  Article  III.,  of  the  Constitution,  de-  separate,  co-ordinate  and  equal.     In  this  admirable    ■ 

rlax^es  that "  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  system  no  majesty  is  recognized  but  the  majesty  of  the 

the  puDishmeot  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  law.   And  no  man  can  exercise  any  power  except  such 

s!icil    vrork  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  as  has  been  delegated  to  him  merely  as  the  servant  of 

<!  jrin^  the  fife  of  the  person  attainted."  the  people.    Man,  individually,  is  without  any  power. 

Now,  it  has  been  contended  tha^  this  provision  is  a  except  that  power  which  under  tho  law  ho  has  the 

lixnitatioQ  upon  the  power  of  Congress  for  the  punish-  right  to  enjov  and  exercise. 

meat  ot  treason.     This  is  an  error.    This  word  at-  Under  such  a  government  one  of  the  first  principles 

touted  is  not  a  limitation  of  tho  power  given  by  that  which  strikes  the  refiestiog  mind  is,  that  no  person 
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can  be  depnVed  of  life,  libcrtr,  reputation,  or  proper-  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  not  against  the  law  of 

ty,  without  due  process  of  iitw,  or  by  the  law  of  the  nations.    That  law  bad  nothing  to  do  with  theliwof 

land,  for  these  terms  are  clearly  conyertible.    We  hold  nations.    It  was  enacted  for  the  punishment  of  treuoo 

that  everything  that  belongs  to  us  by  the  law  of  the  and  the  suppression  of  rebellion.    That  is  a  i abject  of 

laud,  is  secui-ed  to  us  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  can  general  legislation ;  a  subject  reguUted  by  the  Coo- 

only  be  taken  away  from  us  by  the  law  of  the  land,  by  atitution  in  express  terms, 

due  process,  judgment,  and  execution.  The  Confiscation  Act  is,  in  reality,  an  act  for  the 

What  is  the  due  process  of  law?    That  is  the  point;  punishmeut  of  treason  and  rebellion,  and  ereir  line 

the  whole  ease  turns  upon  this  single  inquiry.    In  of  the  act  shows  it.    Is  it  not  clear  that  the  set  is'pnm* 

criminal  proceedings,  the  Constitution  tells  us  the  tive  and  nothing  else,  and  that  is  whst  is  limitM  bj 

prosecution  can  only  be  by  presentment  or  indictment  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  providing  that  **coat- 

of  the  Qrand  Jury,  and  the  trial  must  be  by  the  peers  tainder  for  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood," 

of  the  party  accused,  collected  in  the  vicinage  where  etc. 

the  offence  was  committed,  or  in  certain  other  local!-  He  next  proceeded  ta  the  argument  that  had  been 

ties  where  the  crime  has  been  on  the  hi^h  seas.    The  adduced  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a 

Constitution  itself  has  determined  what  is  due  process  Proceeding  in  rem^ — and  argued  that  a  procccdlne 

of  law  in  a  criminal  prosecution.     [Art  6  of  amend-  in  rem  could  only  be  instituted  when  a  jv»  in  rt  bad 

mcnts  to  Constitution.]     The  constitution  provides  been  acquired  by  the  act  of  the  thing  itself,  which,  br 

that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  proper-  the  use  that  bad  been  made  of  it,  was  forfeited,  and 

ty,  without  duo  process  of  law,  and  defines  due  process  that  unless  it  was  forfeited  by  some  use  to  which  it 

of  law,  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  same  article,  to  be  was  put,  it  could  only  be  forfeited  by  the  set  of  the 

presentation  nnd  indictment  by  a  f^und  jurv.    When  owner,  and  the  proof  of  that  act  was  the  record  of  his 

we  refer  to  the  Constitution,  as  originally  adopted,  we  conviction.    The  Government  misht  confiitcate  eD^ 

find  that  '*  all  trials  shall  bo  by  jury."  mies'  property.    The  right  existed,  but  had  not  been 

/*  tliit  in  realitu  a  criminal  proceeding  f — The  an-  exercised  for  260  years. 

Bwer  is  found,  in  tnc  first  place,  in  this  pnper,  which  is  Belligerents  had  the  abstract  rij^bt  and  were  respon* 

colled  a  Zi^€/ o/" /ff/b;*ma^<on,  nnd  which  has  been  pre-  sible  to  the  civilized  world  for  ita  exercise.    It  wu 

Bcntcd  to  this  honorable  court  ns  if  it  was  sitting  in  claimed  by  his  opponents  that,  by  virtue  of  this  law, 

admiralty.    Now,  if  it  does  declare  such  a  case  as  can  the  property'  in  question  was  liable  to  confiscstion. 

be  proceeded  against  by  the  law  of  nations  in  an  ad-  But  to  be  liable  under  the  law  of  nations,  as  enemt's 

miralty  court,  my  objections  arc  groundless.  property  it  must  have  been  in  the  enemy's  country*  at 

It  is  the  facts  discovered  in  tho  libel  that  call  the  the  date  of  the  enactment,  or  it  mast  be  the  produce 

court  into  action  to  enforce  the  law,  and  for  this  reason  of  the  enemy's  country. 

the  state  of  facts  in  this  libel  impresses  its  character  But  the  act  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  Jd'j,  IS^2, 

on  the  proceedings,  I  care  not  by  what  name  he  or  two  months  after  the  United  States  authoritv  had  bcea 

anybody  else  may  call  it.    Tho  ground  on  which  we  reestablished  here,  therefore,  it  could  notbeiieldncder 

claim  is,  that  they  have  endeavored  to  evade  tho  Con-  the  law  of  nations,  for  it  was  not  the  produce  of  the 

stitution  by  giving  a  wrong  namo  and  directing  a  enemy's  country,  and  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 

wrong  process  to  issue  in  tho  case.  act  it  was  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  a  part  of  the 

There  is  no  offence  against  the  law  of  nations  set  United  States  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  e&emT. 

forth  in  the  caw.                     ^    ,     r    *i.         •  v  Tho   District  Attorney,   Rufus  Waples,  ia 

me?t%?'iVlfritnd'a';."^oV.Tetc:ST";^';  his  argument  presented  the  foUowing  prop<. 

against  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the  best  Govern-  SltlODB : 

ment  that  ever  existed.  They  had  a  right  to  do  it  By  tho  law  of  nations  all  the  property  of  enemies  is 
No  one  will  question  tho  ri^bt  of  a  government  to  connscable,  including  lands  in  fee  simple, 
make  laws  for  inflictins  condign  punishment  on  trai-  Civil  wars  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  inter- 
tors,  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  have  a  right  to  national  wars  concerning  confiscation  of  enemies*  prop* 
Srocecd  against  them  with  a  libel  of  information,  erty ;  the  sovereign -belligerent  has  the  right  to  confii- 
ongrcss  is  subservient  to  the  behests  of  the  Constitu-  cate  the  property  of  the  subject-belligerent, 
tion.    It  cannot  do  any  act  in  violation  of  the  Consti-  As  the  right  to  confiscate  enemies*  property  focTid 

^.    Ai -w  X  ^ 1 * I A_;_A_J      •- J ^t        .  a  «•  l^  l^i»»         J.  '         ?J  ""i. 
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ly  prosecute  rules  concerning  the  capture  "  of  this  species  of  prop- 
traitors  before  a  grand  jury  and  find  an  indictment,  erty,  in  order  to  enable  the  courts  to  take  judicial  pro- 
It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  before  the  ceedings. 

court    It  is  only  nccessar^^  that  the  offence  should  Congress  made  such  rules  in  the  acta  of  August  6tb, 

havo  been  committed  witliin  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  1861,  and  July  17th,  18B2,  sections  6,  6, 7, 8  ;  the  former 

court  act  being  against  property  which  obtains  its  cnemr 

My  learned  friend  argues  that  the  clause  in' the  Con-  character  by  use*,  the  latter,  against  property  which 

stitution  providing  that  **  no  attainder  shall  work  cor-  obtains  that  character  by  ownership, 

ruption  of  blood,' "was  intended  to  prevent  the  result-  Sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  act  of  July  ITtb.  lSo3 

ing  consequences  under  the  common  law,  of  the  con-  (bringing  into  exercise  the  right  of  the  Govemmcot  as 

viction  of  treason.    By  that  law,  the  moment  a  person  sovereign-belligerent  against  subjects- belligerent),  are 

was  convicted  of  treason,  he  forfeited  his  estate  and  clearly  authorized  by  the  Constitution, 

his  blood  was  corrupted,  bis  children  could  no  longer  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits 

inherit,  and  his  property  went  to  the  crown.  the  confiscation  of  enemies'  property  in  the  manner 

The  United  States  goes  to  the  common  law  for  the  and  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 

definition  of  technicnl  terms  and  to  determine  the  roles  8th  sections  of  the  act;  that  is,  absolute  forfeiture  of 

of  evidence  in  criminal  cases.    It  is  idle  to  say  that  all  the  "right  title,  and  interest"  of  the  enemy-ovrcer 

this  is  intended  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  by  proceedings  in  rem, 

a  conviction  at  common  law,  as  my  friend  has  attempt-  1.  The  act  does  not  deny  trial  by  jury  in  any  case 

ed  to  show.    It  does  not  fortify 'the  position  he  has  in  which  the  Constitution  secures  it     "The  first  f^^nr 

taken.    It  refers  to  an  offence  created  by  statutes  under  sections  relate  to  crime,  and  its  punishnxent  is  to  be  by 

the  Constitution,  not  to  an  ofience  oj^inst  the  law  of  indictment  and  jury  trial,  as  a  matter  of  course.    Con., 

nations.    I  do  not  invoke  the  law  ofnations  to  estab-  Art  8,  section  2d  and  7th.     Alt  forfeitnres  are  to  be 

lish  that  this  ofience  was  against  that  law.    I  claim  by  "  due  process  oriaw,"  but  not  all  by  jury  trial, 

that  this  offence  which  has  been  transcribed  in  this  2.  No  attainder,  there  being  no  death  or  outlairry. 

libel  is  the  very  ofience  to  which  the  Constitution  re-  8.  No  corruption  of  blood — the  capacitj  of  the  hein 

fen,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  an  offence  against  the  to  inherit  is  not  affected. 
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4.  No  remalDder  or  reversiooaiy  interest  of  the  heln  against  6   noes,  the  report  of   a  committee^ 

^"f  N^Vorkingofcorraptionorforfeitare.  •  which  found  Mr.  Beecher  Rnilty  of  heretical 

6.  No  forfeiture  after  death.  Forfeiture,  like  a  sale,  Pjeaohing,  and  recommended  the  dissolution 
is  AD  iDst«Dt«Deoiis  act,  and  most  take  place  while  the  of  pastoral  relations  between  him  and  the  con- 
owner  is  alire,  if  its  enemy  character  is  caused  by  gregation  of  Georgetown.  The  latter,  how- 
ownership.  -«,.„.  . ,  .^v  *  V.  .  over,  by  a  vote  of  27  against  21,  ref^nsed  to  ao- 
uXr''J::'.^'i:'to^I^:^7^,^'''^\Zn  «?Pt  thedoingB  of  t  J  eccleeiasti^  c«nnciL 
pa.'vsed  with  reference  to  the  act  cannot  affect  it.  loward  the  Close  of  the  year,  Air.  iseecner  re- 

Tbe  bellisereot  right  of  the  Government  to  treat  re-  signed  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church, 

bellions  subjects  as  though  they  were  alien  enemies  The  Canada  Congregational  Union,  at  its  an- 

tnd  thus  to  confiscate  their  property  ateolutely,  is  a  ^^^i  meeting,  held  in  Montreal,  on  June  16th, 

constitutional  right.    Late  decision  of  the  Supreme  j  Vv   ^  ii       *          ^v«w  ««*,  vi^  vu^v  xwi.**, 

Court  in  proof  sheeU  of  1  Black's  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  passed  the  foUo  wmg  resolution : 

reports.     8m  Prutisionai.  Coukt  fob  La.  -,, .  .  .  j  j  i      *       r  av    n  x-      i 

'^  The  ministers  and*  delegates  of  the  Congregational 

COXGREGATIONALISTS,     Trinitarian.  P°'^f  ?/  .^'^"5*'  Y"  *°°"»*  ?,f*^°'i,*'*'  *^*  5l°«^??: 

TL^un^     ^     At^irk       t.^  ^    u  c      t  tional  Union,  beg  to  express  their  deep  and  heartielt 

The     Congregational  Quarterly     fur  January,  .ympnthies  with^rethren  in  the  neighboring  republic 

1S&4,  contains  full  statistics  of  the  Orthodox  in  the  dire  calamities  of  civil  war  with  which  their 

Congregational  churches,  as  collected  in  1863.  country  is  afflicted,  and  their  homes  desolated. 

The  number   of  churches  reported  is  2,729.  With  them  we  love  to  fraterniie,  their  delegates  are 

pastors,  768  liave  stated  supplies,  and  49o  are  which  they  are  iuFolved.our  prayers  are  to  the  Father 

Tarant.     Of  the  2,594  ministers  of  the  denomi-  of  mercies,  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe,  that  he 

nation,  632  are  not  in  active  service.   The  total  ^?^^^.  b"?«  hostilities  to  a  speedy  and  righteous  ter- 

church  membership  (jncluding    ministers)  ie  Sle^W^Hiro/tS^'Sd^"^^^^^^^ 

2j3.200,  of  whom  90,168  are  males,  and  164,-  may  be  advanced  and  perpctited. 

037feraales;  31,178  are  represented  as  "absent,"  axxv^ji.      ^         ■        .        /.it^ 

6.4.ST  have  been  received  by  letter,  and  5,576  4*  the  24th  autumnal  session  of  the  Oongre- 

have  been  dismissed  by  letter,  leaving  an  ex-  Rational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  which 

ces3  favorable  to  denominational  growth  of  commenced  at  Liverpool,  on  October  12th,  an 

910.    There  have  been  admitted  by  profession  interesting  paper  was  read  on  the  bicentenary 

7,999,  while  4,288  have  died,  and  680  have  been  ™^^f°^®!Jj  ^"i  commemoration  of  the  ejection 

eicommnnicated,  leaving  2,931  as  an  increase,  ^t  Non-Oonformist  ministers  from  the  Church 

and  which,  with  this  910,  will  make  a  total  in-  ^  England  m  1662.    It  appeared  that   the 

crease  in  the  year  in  the  2,729  churches  of  ^*l"^?^*V^5~  ,®?"I^2®®  HP  ^^^^^t  time  had 

3,S41  members,  with  no  deduction  for  the  81,-  «»bscribed  £251,568  for  the  objects  in  view. 

ITS  absent.  Out  of  the  thirty  chapels,  contemplated  by  the 

An  interesting  case  of  doctrinal  controversy  lancashire  churches,  eight  capable  of  accom- 

wa3  tried  in  July,  before  a  mutual  board  called  modatmg  6,000  persons,  had   been  opened; 

by  a  petition  of  about  one  half  of  the  male  others  were  m  progress,  and  sites  for  thirteen 

members    of  the  Congregational    church   at  more  had  been  secured.    A  large  educational 

Georgetown,  Mass.    The  letter  of  caU  set  forth  establishment  had  been  opened  at  Farn worth, 

that  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  the  pastor,  did  and  another  at  Ashton,  involving  a  large  ex- 

not,  in  the  view  of  the  petitioners,  preach  ac-  P®*^^*^"^^',^*"^.*?^'!®  intended,  as  it  appeared, 

cording  to  the  creed  of  the  church  and  of  the  *S  ,®^P®°^    £loO,000    upon  these  measures; 

Orthodox  churches  generally  of  New  England,  ^^les  was  determined  to  collect  £2U,000,  to 

efpecially  in  presenting  his  views  of  the  pre-  f?^°^  »  college,  and  £30,000  for  the  liquida- 

eiistence  of  man,  the  condition  of  souls  after  *!^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^^^  denomma- 

<leath,   the    atonement    and   divine    sorrow.  *^^°f ^  ?PiP**^?^;  r%             x.      i  -tr     i.     t.  «    * 

With  regard  to  the  preSxistence  of  souls,  Mr.  ,,J?®  *;  Engish  Congregational  Yearbook "  of 

Beecher  was  reported  to  profess  to  the  follow-  ^^H  gives  the  following  summary  of  Congre- 

iag  effect :  "  We  were  all  created  in  a  previous  Rational  statistics  of  England  and  the  Colonies : 

world,  and  were  drawn  into  apostasy  by  the  ITumber  of  Congregational  Churehee. 

:.iilen  angels.    God  then  proposed  to  create  in  Great  Britain— 

this  world  as  a  hospital  for   our   race,  in-       England 1,818 

troduce  us  here,  and  heal  ns  of  sin.    It  was       Wales 6S7 

proposed  to  Lucifer  to  become  our  redeemer.       Scotland loa 

He  refused.  God  then  chose  a  younger  brother,  jereey..\V.. *.*.*.'..       8 

who  proved  willing.    To  him  was  added  the  Guernsey .*...*.'..!       6 

divine  natnre,  and  he  became  among  ns  the       lale  of  Man 2 

Christ.     As  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  Christ  

could  do  this  work  that  Lucifer  refused  to  do,  ^^^^ 2,651 

he.  Lucifer,  remained  in  heaven  after  his  re-  To  these  may  be  added  203  mission  churoh- 

Usal  till  Christ *s  resurrection.  Lucifer  was  not  es  among  the  heathen,  in  connection  with  the 

-ipelled  while  he  could  raise  a  doubt  whether  London  Missionary  Society,   making  a   total 

uU  redemption  could  be  accomplished."  throughout  the  world  of  8,102.    This  number 

The  council  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  16  yeas  does  not  include  the  numerous  village  chapels, 
VOL.  Ill — 16        A 


In  Colonies — 

The  Ganadaa. OH 

Other  British  Provin- 
ces, North  America,  20 
Vancouver's  Island..     1 

Australasia 121 

South  Africa 10 

Demerara 8 

ToUl 248 
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out-stations,  Bchoolhonses,  &c,  in  connection  effect  of  producing  a  state  of  things  so  mnch 

with  the  foregoing  churches,  amounting  prob-  desired*  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 

ably  to  double  the  number  of  those  churches,  abolition  party. 

making  a  total  of  some  10,000  places  where,  Mr.  Dargan,  of  Alabama,  took  the  groasd 

statedly  or  occasionally,  the  Gospel  is  preached,  that  Powers  at  war  must  retaliate.    The  reso- 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  considerable  num-  lutionl  contemplated  the  turning  over  of  cap- 

ber  of  independent  churches  exist  in  London  tured  officers  to  State  Governments,  and  to  let 

and  throughout  the  country,  known  generally  them  be  punished  according  to  the  laws.   He 

as  "  High  Calvinist,"  but  which,  having  no  or-  did  not  think  that  was  correct,  but  he  suggested 

ganized  associations  themselves,  not  being  in  that  the  Government  should  take  the  responsi- 

fellowship  with  the  Congregational  body,  are  bility  itself.    Mr.  Lyons,  of  Virginia,  suggested 

not  included.    Number  of  churches  vacant:  that  the  Government  had  no  power  to  torn 

in  England,  165;   Wales,  79;   Scotland,  14;  these    captured    officers  over  to  the  States. 

Ireland,  4 ;  Colonies,  27 — total,  279.  Number  of  Nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  the  resolu- 

Congregational  ministers :   In  England,  1 ,737 ;  tions,  since  the  President  has  said  in  his  message 

Wales,  361;  Scotland,  99;  Ireland,  80;  Colonies,  he  will  do  it  unless  prevented  by  Congress. 

216;  heathen  lands,  168 — total,  2,611.  Number  He  favored   the  passage    of   a   law  proLib- 

of  students :  in  England,  820 ;    Wales,   90 ;  iting    such    a    course,    and    to    repose  the 

Scotland,  16 ;  Colonies,  80 — ^total,  466.    Of  the  power  of  retaliation  entirely  in  the  hands  cf 

2,612  ministers,  there  are  at  present  without  the  Government    When  an  officer  was  captur- 

pastoral  charges :  in  England,  887 ;  Wales,  85 ;  ed,  if  there  was  cause  for  retaliation,  we  might 

Scotland  and  Ireland,  17 ;  Colonies,  41 — ^total,  retaliate  upon  him ;  if  not,  we  were  bound  to 

480.    There  are  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  exchange  him.    They  could  not,  by  any  law  of 

148  independent  churches,  in  Belgium,  France,  nations,  when  captured  by  one  Government,  be 

Geneva,  Holland,  and  Switzerland."    (See  Con-  turned  over  to  another  Government  for  trial.  He 

GBEOATI0NALI8TS,  Unita>kian.)  would  prefer  that  any  officer  captured  in  any 

CONGRESS,  CONFEDERATE.     The  pro-  State  after  the  promulgation  of  that  proclfema- 

ceedings  of  the  Congress  *  at  Richmond  were  so  tion  should  be  instantly  hung ;  not  subject  hiu] 

generally  conducted  in  secret  session,  that  their  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  trial  by  jury, 

action  on  only  a  few  subjects  of  interest  is  Mr.  Kenner,  of  Louisiana^  called  the  atten- 

known.    In  thellouse  on  the  19th  of  Jan.  Mr.  tion  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  this  portion 

Clopton,  of  Alabama,  offered  a  series  of  joint  of  the  President's  message  was  referred  to  tie 

resolutions  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  exist*  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.    The  committee 

ing  war  and  the  late  proclamation  of  the  Presi-  was  now  prepared  to  report.    Ue  moved,  as 

dent  of  the  United  States.  instructed  by  tlie  committee,  that  the  Houso 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Tennessee,  preferred  in  lien  of  now  go  into  secret  session  for  the  purpose  u^ 

retaliatory  measures,  as  suggested  by  the  reso-  receiving  that  report, 

lu tions,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  stop  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

the  shedding  of  blood  by  a  movement  to  bring  Subsequently  the  subject  came  up  in  tLe 

about  peace.    It  would  strengthen  the  friends  Senate,  when  Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  offered 

of  peace  at  the  North,  and  perhaps  have  the  the  following  resolution : 

•  The  following  were  the  mombers  of  Conprew  at  the  sec-  Keenan,  David  W.  Lcwia,  William  W.  Clark,  Bob«rt  P. 

end  Beasion  conyened  in  Richmond  on  the  lat  of  December,  Trlppe.  Lucius  J.  Gortrcll,  Hardy  Strickland,  Angastos  £. 

1S68.    For  the  list  of  members  convened  at  the  flrst  aeaslon  'Wrtj^ht 

In  December,  1S62,  $ee  Axkual  Cyclop adia,  1S62w  Kentitcky-W.  B.  Machen,  John  W.  Crockett,  H.  E. 


SEPTATE. 

Alkxander  n.  Stbpiiens,  of  Georgia,  President 


Reid,  Oecirge  W.  Ewinsr,  James  S.  Crisman,  T.  L.  Bnractt, 
11.  W.  Brucej  G.  B.  Hodgea.  E.  M.  Bruce,  J.  W.  Moore,  iL 
J.  Breckinridge,  John  M.  Elliott 

j.il.  Nash,  of  South  Carolina^  C/^-riL             ^    '  /^t«/aMa— Charles  J.  Villers,  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Den- 

Alabamc^-CA^mertt  C.  Clay,  Robert  Jemlson,  Jr.  piTrkL^J?"^"*  ^''*^^'*  ^'  ^"'*"''  ^^""^  ^^^""^^  ^'^"^ 

ArtanJia*— Robert  W.  Johnson,  Charles  B.  Mitchell.  AfiMiLjnni    t  w    PUr»T.   i>o«k««  Tk-  i     t «i  ir-vh 

M^ifl^-.^X'cU''^'"'  "'^"^  '''''•"•  ^o%'^af^iJ;!t^rn^U^rrmli^  Robert  E.  Brides 

§^C^i^Ge^r?oTy..is.  William  T.  Dortch.  ^^,f  ^J^^^  ^-  ''A.^f?^m^S:J:^X^i  'i 

South  Carolina-RohcTt  W.  Barnwell,  James  L.  Orr.  all^l^  A  T  TXfviLn       '  ^"""^^  I^°d«^  ^o^"  "' 

r^aT^™Km  8  "oiih'JrL?^^^^  ^^^  ai,4>Sa!l5?hn  McQueen,  W.  Porcher  Mil«,  L 

FwrZ-R?Zrt  V  T  Ti n  „?J?  A  n^r-T?  ^l•n«^«.^  M.  Adger,  W.  D.  Simpson,  James  Farran,  W.  W.  Boyce. 

F*r,7mto-Robcrt  M.  T.  Hunter,  Allen  T.  Capcrton.  Ten^ssee-Jof>ei>h  T.  Helskell,  WillUm  O.  Swai.:  W.  B. 

Tibbs,  E.  L.  Oanlner,  Henry  S.  Foote,  Meredith  P.  GcDtrj'. 

nocSK.  George  W.  Jones  Thomas  Mences,  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  Jolin  >• 

I?™t  n  f^u^^ntal^^^rf^*''  JrlLwolfn  A.  WiYJJi,  Claiborne  C.  Herbert  Peter W. 

Albert  B.  Lamar,  of  Georgia,  a«r*.  Gray.  F.  B.  Sexton,   Malcolm  D.   Graham,    William  R 

^to^am/i— Thomas  J.  Foster,  William  B.  Smith.  John  P*  Vanjfhn. 

??mJ^''  ;J*^?it  ^-  ^"r^*  ^"^ncis  S.  Lvon,  William  P-  Virffinia-^.  R.  H.  Gamctt  John  R.  Chambers,  Jame? 

Chilton,  David  Clopton.  James  L.  Pugh,  Edward  L.  Dargan-  Lyons,  Charles  F.  Collier,  Thomas  S.  Bocock,  John  Good?, 

Ark(in»a9—Fe\ix  L  P.  Botson,  Grand.  D.  Royster,  Angus-  Jr.,  James  P.  Ilolcombe,  D.  C.  De  Jamette,  David  FuDften, 

*°*J^-  9^^^^J^^  Thomas  B.  Hanley.  Alexander  R.  Boteler,  John  R.  Baldwin,  Waller  R.  St-n'  ^ 


i.rS 


Florida^nmea  B.  Dork  ins,  Robert  B.  Hilton.  Walter  Preston,  Samuel  A.  MiUer,  Robert  Johnston,  Charlca 

&«ori7to— Julian  Hartridge,  C.  J.  Monnalym,  Augustus  H.     W.  Russell. 
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Raoltdy  Thftt  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  be  in- 
sinicted  to  inaaire  into  and  report  whethfr  an  officer 
of  the  armjoi  the  United  States,  acting  under  the  au- 
tboritj  of  that  GoTemment,  ogn  be  made  liable  and 
puDisbed  03  a  criminal  for  the  violation  of  the  criminal 
mi  of  a  State,  by  a  State  tribunal,  when  turned  oyer 
t<i  Slate  authorities  by  order  of  the  President 

Mr.  Yancey  said  he  was  in  favor  of  retalia- 
tion, bnt  inasmuch  as  that  involved  "  counter 
retaliation,"  and  jeoparded  the  lives  of  officers, 
it  va3  well  to  consider  whether,  on  the  whole, 
the  retaliatory  measures  recommended  had  bet- 
ter be  adopted.  Mr.  Yancey  said  that  this 
coanter  retaliation  had  already  commenced, 
and  that  Confederate  officers  are  already  "  suf- 
fering inconvenience  "  from  it.  He  was  sure, 
however,  that  even  though  the  proposition  of 
President  Davis  was  adopted,  there  would  be 
DO  retaliation,  for,  he  added : 

When  these  officers  shall  be  turned  over  to  Stato 
tribanals,  under  the  judgment  of  these  State  tribunals 
they  wtU  be  declared  as  not  liable,  as  criminals,  to  the 
State  laira.  We  rQCOgnize  the  United  States  as  a  public 
e'jemr,  and  public  enemies  are  not  liable,  in  my  opin- 
ioD,  to  (he  criminal  laws  of  the  country  with  wnich 
tLcj  are  at  war.  *  ♦  *  If  amenable  to  one  Stato 
kif,  he  is  amenable  to  all  State  laws ;  and  surelv  it 
voold  not  be  held  for  a  sinsle  moment  that  an  officer 
&f  the  United  States  would  be  held  liable  to  the  law  of 
ircipas^.  In  my  opinion,  no  one  law  is  more  sacred 
than  another  law,  and  the  very  same  principle  of  con- 
»tn]ctioQ,  which  would  make  liim  liable  for  exciting  an 
iiborrectioo,  would  make  him  amenable  to  all  other 
kwa  of  the  State  which  would  be  violated  by  him  in 
ihu'  conduct  of  war. 

Mr.  Yancey  then  proceeded  to  meet  the  ar- 
gument that  the  United  States  were  violating 
t'ae  law  of  nations,  and  very  distinctly  took  the 
ground  that  the  public  enemy  might  stir  up  an 
iiisarrection  or  do  any  act  to  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  his  foe  without  violating  the  law  of  na- 
tiuns  or  military  law.  Mr.  Yancey  was  willing 
t)  have  the  policy  established  that  every  officer 
oi  the  enemy  shall  be  killed  in  the  field  of 
hattle,  but  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Confederate  Government  to  take  the  matter  in 
h^rnd,  and  not  to  shift  the  responsibility  upon 
the  local  laws  of  the  separate  States. 

The  following  are  the  joint  resolutions  aa 
adopted : 

S^iohedf  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  in  response  to  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
<!eiit,  transmitted  to  Confess  at  the  commencement 
cf  the  present  session.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
freia,  tne  commissioned  officers  of  the  enemy  ou^ht 
iKit  to  be  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the  respective 
^latcii,  as  suggested  in  the  said  message :  but  all  cap- 
ti7»  taken  by  the  Confederate  forces  ought  to  be 
^eilc  with  and  disposed  of  by  the  Confederate  GoTem- 

BlRTlt. 

S^.  2.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  the 
F^oclamations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
<Jated  respectively  September  twenty-second,  eighteen 
tQndred  sixty -two,  and  January  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  the  other  measures  of  the 
(^j^emment  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  authori- 
t>ei,  commanders,  and  forces,  designed  or  tending  to 
^aocipate  slaves  in  the  Confederate  States  or  to  ab- 
duct such  slaves,  or  to  incite  them  to  insurrection,  or 
V)  e^iploy  negroes  in  war  against  the  Confederate 
•^*ate^,  or  to  overthrow  the  institution  of  African 
^Vi-ferr  and  brin^  on  a  servile  war  in  these  States, 
vjQld,  if  succesatul,  produce  atrocious  consequences, 


and  thev  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  thora 
usages  wnich  in  modern  warfare  prevail  amon((  civil- 
ized nations ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  properly  and 
lawfully  repressed  by  retaliation.  '    • 

S€C.  3.  That  in  every  cose  wherein,  during  the  pres- 
ent war,  any  violation  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  war 
among  civilized  nations  shall  be,  or  baa  been,  done 
and  perpetrated  by  those  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  of  those  under  the  protection  or  in  the  land 
or  naval  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  of  any 
State  of  the  Confederacy,  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  full  and  com- 
plete retaliation  to  be  made  for  every  such  violation, 
m  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

Sec,  4.  That  every  white  person,  being  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  or  acting  as  such,  who,  during  the  pres- 
ent war,  shall  command  negroes  or  mulattoes  in  arms 
against  the  Confederate  States,  or  who  shall  arm,  train, 
organize,  or  prepare  negroes  or  mulattoes  for  militarv 
service  u^nst  the  Confederate  States,  or  who  shall 
voluntarily  aid  negroes  or  mulattoes  in  any  military 
enterprise,  attack,  or  conflict  in  such  service,  shall  be 
deemed  as  inciting  servile  insurrection,  and  shall,  if 
captured,  be  put  to  death,  or  bo  otherwise  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person,  being  a  commissioned  officer, 
or  acting  as  such  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  who 
shall,  during  the  present  war,  excite,  attempt  to  excite, 
or  cause  to  be  excited  servile  insurrection,  or  who  shall 
incite  or  cause  to  bo  incited  a  slave  to  rebel,  shall,  if 
captured,  be  put  to  death,  or  bo  otherwise  punished, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person  charged  with  an  oiTence  pun- 
ishable under  the  preceding  resolutions  shall,  during 
the  present  war,  be  tried  before  the  military  court  at- 
tached to  the  army  or  corps  by  the  troops  of  which  he 
shall  have  been  captured,  or  by  such  other  military 
court  as  the  President  may  direct,  and  in  such  manner, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  shall  pre- 
scribe, and^  after  conviction,  the  President  may  com- 
mute the  punishment  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

S^e.  7.  All  negroes  or  mulattoes  who  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  war  or  be  taken  in  arms  against  the  Confed- 
erate States,  or  shall  give  aid  or  connort  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Confederate  States,  shall,  when  captured  in  the 
Confederate  States,  be  delivered  to  the  authorities  of 
the  State  or  States  in  which  they  shall  be  captured,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  tho  present  or  future  laws 
of  such  State  or  States. 

The  section  of  the  conscription  law  which 
exempted  one  person  as  owner  or  overseer  of 
each  twenty  negroes  was  repealed.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  in  favor  of  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  as  follows  : 

Resolved  hy  the  Congress  of  the  Qonfedtrat€  States  of 
America^  That  the  Confederate  States  again  repeat  the 
principles  above  set  forth,  and  declare  the  free  naviga- 
tion or  the  Mississippi  river  to  be  the  natural  right  of 
the  people  of  ail  the  States  upon  its  banks,  or  upon  the 
banks  of  its  navigable  tributaries. 

In  the  House,  on  the  3d  of  March,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  repealing  the  resolutions  declaring  that  a 
neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy^s  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  goods. 

A  bill,  introduced  into  the  Senate,  placed  all 
telegraph  lines  under  the  control  of  the  Post- 
master-General. 

A  tax  bill  was  also  passed  at  this  session,  which 
levied  a  tax  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
all  naval  stores,  salt,  wines,  spirituous  liquors, 
tobacco,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  cot- 
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ton,  wool,  flonr,  sugar,  molasses,  symps,  rice,  corn — and  the  appraisers  pnt  on  a  most  exor- 
and  other  agricultural  productions.    Bankers  bitant  price.    Acting  thus  on  the  presumption 
were  taxed  $500  ;  auctioneers  $50,  and  2i  per  that  citizens  would  invariably  extort  from  the 
cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  their  sales ;  whole*  Government  exorbitant  prices,  Congress  passed 
sale  liquor  dealers  were  taxed  $200,  and  5  per  a  supplementary  bill,  providing  that  in  case  tb« 
cent,  of  their  gross  sales ;  retail  liquor  dealers  impressing  officer  did  not  approve  the  award  of 
pay  $100  and  10  per  cent,  of  gross  sales ;  dis-  the  appraisers,  he  should  so  endorse  on  the  ap* 
tillers  pay  $200  and  20  per  cent,  of  gross  sales;  praisement,  and  turn  the  matter  of  price  ovvr 
hotels  and  eating  houses  pay  according  to  the  to  be  settled  by  the  State  Impressment  Corn- 
yearly  retail  of  the  property,  from  $800  a  year  missioners.  As  these  commissioners  fixed  prices 
down  to  $30 ;  theatres  pay  $500  and  5  per  cent,  every  sixty  days,  or  oftener,  for  a  whole  State, 
of  gross  receipts;  tobacconists  pay  $50  and  5  their  prices  would  most  probably  he  alwap 
per  cent,  of  gross  sales ;  billiard  rooms  pay  $40  either  too  much  or  too  little  for  some  articles  in 
for  each  table;  butchers  and  bakers  pay  $50  the  various  districts  of  a  large  State.    Under 
and  1  per  cent,  of  gross  sales ;  peddlers  pay  $50  the  supplementary  bill  instructions  were  issued 
and  2i  percent,  of  sales;  photographers,  law-  from  the  War  Department  at  Richmond, pro* 
yers,  apothecaries,  doctors,  and  confectioners  hibiting  impressing  officers  from  approving  any 
pay  $50  each,  with  a  tax  on  all  but  lawyers  and  appraisement  in  excess  of  the  schedule  price 
doctors  of  2  J  percent,  of  sales.  Incomes  ore  taxed  fixed  by  commissioners  for  a  whole  State.  Tbu^ 
as  follows:  over  $600  and  under  $1,500  a  year,  the  principle  of  a^jnsting  compensation  by  the 
6  per  cent. ;  over  $1,500  and  less  than  $3,000  a  arbitrament  of  impartial  citizens  of  tic \icin- 
year,  5  per  cent,  on  the  first  $1,500  and  10  per  age — a  roost  important  feature  of  the  Lnprt&s- 
cent,  on  the  rest ;  over  8,000  and  less  than  $5,-  ment  bill — was  virtually  abandoned. 
000,  10  per  cent. ;  over  $5,000  and  less  than  This  impressment  was  enforced  at  the  Fame 
$10,000, 12 J  per  cent. ;  over  $10,000,  15  per  time  that  the  produce  tax  was  collected,  and 
cent.  caused  much  dissatisfaction. 
The  following  section  related  to  farmers :                                        

Sbc.  11.  Etch  farmer  and  planter  in  the  Confederate  q^  the  Tth  of  December,  Congress  COfiTened 

States,  after  resernnir  for  nis  own  use  nfty  bushels  of  .       i.  -d*  i.          i    t    ^i     a       ?     ir    c:.^.,^, 

sweet  potatoes  and  fifly  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  one  ^^^  ^^  Richmond.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  fcimms, 

hundred  bushels  of  corn  or  fifly  bushels  of  wheat  pro-  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Missonn,  otter- 

duced  in  the  present  year,  shall  pay  and  deliver  to  the  cd  resolutions  and  bills  Against  permitting  snb* 

Confederate  Government,  of  the  products  of  the  prcs-  gtitutes  to  be  employed  any  loncerin  the  ariDT. 

ent  year,  one- tenth   of  the  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  rpi  .    ^^^^^otf:^-.   «.„„    *i,«f    *u^   r«/vx.Ai.nm*r.t 

buckwheat,  or  rice,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes.  andV  TJ»«  proposition  was.   that    the  Go\ernmei.. 

the  cured  hay  and  fodder ;  also,  one  tenth  of  the  sugar,  should  return  the  substitute  money,  and  reqir--e 

molasses  made  of  cane,  cotton,  wool,  and  tobacco;  the  all  to  do  their  duty. 

cotton  ginned  and  packed  in  some  secured  manner ;  The  House  adopted  a  resolution  for  fl  joint 
the  tobacco  shipped  and  packed  in  boxes,  to  be  delrr-  committee  to  consider  the  currency,  and  repi^rt 
ered  by  hira  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  m  the  ,  _  ^  -  .  ..  t  X  u^^o*  «« 
next  year.  Each  farmer  or  planlcf,  after  reserving  ^V^^y  measures  for  action.  In  the  Honse.  on 
twenty  bushels  of  peas  or  beans,  but  not  more  than  the  Dth,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Tennessee,  offered  a  res- 
twenty  bushels  of  both,  for  his  own  use,  shall  deliver  olution  instructing  the  appropriate  coiniDitt<?e 
to  the  Confederate  Government,  for  its  use.  one  tenth  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  sol- 
^^j:rj\^'Zt^\rXnZ"J."^'"^  ""  dlcrV.  ne  urged  the, question  at  s.}n«,len..b, 

.         ,           ijj^*-         ^      a  assuming  that  no  action  in  regard  to  the  cnr- 

An  Mt  was  also  rwsed  adopting  a  new  flag  ^^^^^  f„u         ^        jt  \    j^  ^^^.^^ 

It  consisted  of  a  white  grmind  with  a  bright  ^  ,„^       ^,  ^^^^  therefore  iiynstice  was  doni 

red  union,  the  latter  crossed  diagonally  with  j,,^  ^^,^,5^^  ;„  ^^j^g.      ^^^  a^equable  eompen- 

two  bine  stripes  with  winte  stars  on  the  stripe.  ^^^^     ^^  contended  that  the  President  «5 

The  law  directed  it  to  be  hoisted  for  the  first  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  „f  ^^^     ,^.g„,       j„„ 

tame  on  aU  sups  and  forts  on  the  first  day  of  ^^^  ^    ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  j^i^  nj^ssage  that  the 

July.    The  steamer  Atknta,   when    rfie  ad-  g^ggested  action  upon  the  currency  would  oK 

van«Mi  to  attack  the  -W  eehawken  and  Nahant,  ^j^*^  5,,  necessity,  by  approiimatiig  the rom- 

hoisted  It  in  anticipation  of  the  day  appointed.  j„ ^  ^^,^3  ^f  ^^^  money  fae  wanted  the  whoU 

but  instead  of  floating  in  tnamph,  it  was  hanlcd  yj„g  secured 

down  in  defeat                                .  .v-ii  *k  Mr.  Gartrell,  of  GeorgU,  vindicated  the  Pres- 

Congress  also  passed  an  Impressmentbil .  the  ^^^„^  f,„^  the  imputation  and  argued  at  some 

design  of  which  was  to  protect  the  holders  length,  in  order  to  show  that  the  increase  of  th* 

of  property  seized  by  the  Government      It  p^/ of  the  sol.lier  was  one  of  the  PresideufS 

provided  that  compensation  should  be  deter-  ^  '^^           ^..^ 

mined,  in  the  case  of  producers,  by  two  or  The  rosolutioR  was  lost 

^r^.  i™P?1ial  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  vi-  ^he  following  resolntioi  was  then  off'ercd  W 

omage,  and  m  the  case  of  non-producers,  by  ^    Foote  • 

two  commissioners  in  each  State — one  ap-  '            ' 

pointed  by  the   President,  the  other  by  the  Resolved,  That  said  committee  be  inatrncted  to  in^ 

Governor  quire  whether  there  be  anv  ground  for  the  allegation 

c A  -  xi.^     «              *  *i  •    VM1                  *  made  by  the  enemy,  in  ibrmal  official    letters  and 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  thi^  bill,  a  case  of  otherwise,  that  the  prisoners  of  war  detained  br  nS 

impressment  occurred  in  Virginiar— of  hay  or  in  custody  hare  been  refused  adequate  sappUesofi 
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wbolesome  aodnDtritiou^  character,  at  aoy  time,  and  into  and  report  upon  the  treatment  hj  the 

report  the  result  of  the  inquiry  herein;  in  order  that  military  authorities  of  prisoners  of  war,  which 

Dot  a  roooient  should  be  lost  m  rindicating  the  honor  ocrrAPrI  tn 

of  our  ovu  Gorernment  in  regard  to  this  solemn  and     was  agreea  W).  

interesting  matter,  and  that  no  plausible  pretext  shall  Mr.  JPhelan,  of  Mississippi,  introduced  B  bill 

remain  far  the  maltreatment  of  our  ovrn  vahnable  sol-  which  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee 

dier3,  now  retained  in  Northern  prison  houses  upon  the  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  providing  for  the 

plea  of  needful  retaliation.  ^^^  ^^  $500,000,000  of  coupon  bonds  in  sums 

In  explaining   and  urging  this  resolution  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  payable  in 

upon  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Foote  twenty  years,  and  bearing  interest  of  six  per 

gaid  that  his  design  was  to  investigate  facts,  and  cent.,  payable  semi-annually.      The  coupons 

he  had  a  feiv  to  offer ;  not  to  give  information  when  due  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts  due 

to  the  enemy,  but  to  give  information  to  this  in  dollars  or  other  money,  and  a  refusal  to  ac- 

Ho3se,  and  to  the  country,  that  the  honor  of  cept  the  same  when  tendered  to  act  as  a  di&- 

the  coaatry  may  be  protected.    A  certain  com-  charge  to  the  indebtedness   in  payment  of 

misaoTT-general,  who  was  a  curse  to  our  coun-  which  they  are  offered. 

trr,  had  heen  invested  with  authority  to  con-  Mr.  Ilolcombe  offered  a  resolution  that  the 

trol  the  matter  of  subsist^ce.    This  man  has  Special  Committee  on  the  Currency  consider  the 

placed  our  Government  in  the  attitude  charged  expediency  of  requesting  the  State  Banks  of 

br  the  enemy,  and  has  attempted  to  starve  the  the  Confederacy  to  loan  their  respective  re« 

prisjners  in  our  hands  I    Here  Mr.  Foote  read  serves  to  the  Confederate  (Government. 

a  letter  from  the  quartermaster  for  the  prisons,  Mr.  Sparrow,  of  Louisiana,'  from,  the  Military 

Capt.  J.  Warner,  addressed  to  Gen.  Winder,  Committee,  reported  back  the  following  bill, 

and  placed  on  the  record  at  Col.  Guides  office,  with  the  recommendation  tnat  it  pass: 

which  stated  that  he  (Capt.  Warner)  had,  from  T^e  Congress  of  Ihe  Confederate  States  do  enact, 

the  1st  to  the  20tn  of  the  last  month,  been  able  that  uo  person  liable  to  the  military  serrice  shall  here-   . 

to  obtain  meat  for  the  prisoners  in  a  very  ii>  after  be  permitted  or  allowed  to  furnish  a  substitutt 

re^alar  and  measre  manner  from  the  depart-  ^^^  *"ch  service,  nor  shall  any  substitute  be  received, 

.<  and  that  for  six  days  only  of  the  period  ?,t«t'  St:^!'t^ ^tii&Z^inC'^p^ 

vai  lie  ab.e  to  obtain  a  regular  supply ;  for  permitting  or  allowing  persons  liable  to  military  ser- 

twQive  days  the  supply  was  irregular  and  in-  vice  to  furnish  substitutes  for  the  same,  or  autboriz- 

ad.'qnate,  and  for  eight  days  they  got  none  at  l^S  ^®  acceptance,  enlistment,  or  enrolment  of  any 

all.    This  commissary-general,  who,   he  was  »'*»^stitut«  in  the  military  service,  be  and  the  same 

toIJ  (continued  Mr.  Foote),  wils  a  sort  of  pep-  ^^'^  ^'"^^^  ^P"^^"*^' 

per  doctor  down  in  Charleston,  and  he  must  Mr.  Wigfall  moved  to  strike  out  the  last 

fiaj.  Iwking  as  like  a  vegetarian  as  his  practice  ckuse  of  the  bill,  which  being  r^'ected,  the  bill 

woald  indicate,  had  actually  made  an  elaborate  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  House. 

report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  showing  that,  In  the  House,  Mr.  Foote  offered  several  bills, 

for  the  subsistence  of  a  human  Yankee  carcass,  among  them  one  for  the  repeal  of  ike  existing 

a  vegetable  diet  was  the  most  proper  that  could  substitute  law,  and  one  for  the  increase  of  the 

be  adopted.     He  had  other  facts  which  he  pay  of  soldiers.    They  were  referred.    He  also 

coa!d  bring  forward,  in  addition  to  this,  to  mtroduced  several  resolutions,  one  requesting 

show  that  this  Northrop  should  be  turned  the  President  to  withdraw  all  diplomatic  agents 

oat.   For  the  honor  of  the  country  he  should  from  such  foreign  Governments  as  have  not 

be  ejected  at  once.  recognized  the  Confederacy,  before  the  first 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution,  day  of  February  next,  and  to  dismiss  all  for- 

and  it  was  lost.  eign  consuls  in  the  country. 

h  the  Senate,  on  the  11th,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mr.  Foote  also  introduced  a  resolution  in  re- 

Mksissippi,  offered  a  resolution  that  the  state  gard  to  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 

of  the  country  demanded  that  the  laws  should,  Also  a  resolution  that  the  Judiciary  Oom- 

withoat  delay,  be  passed  declaring  every  male  mittee  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  amend- 

eiuzen  in  the  military  service ;   to  repeal  ^he  ing  the  present  law  with  reference  to  the  ex- 

uvrs  authorizing  substitutes ;  to  authorize  the  change  of  prisoners  of  African  descent  as  to 

President  to  issue  his  proclamation  command-  distinguish  between  those  who  were  free  when 

ijig  all  foreigners  to  leave  the  country,  in  sixty  the  war  commenced,  and  those  who  are  reoog- 

'UY8,  or  to  take  up  arms;  to  regulate  details  nlzed  as  slaves  by  the  laws  of  the  Confederate 

for  necessary  civil  pursuits ;  to  levy  direct  tax-  States.    Agreed  to. 

«;  to  make  Confederate  notes  a  legal  tender  On  the  18th,  Mr.  Goode,  of  Virginia,  offer- 

*fter  six  months;    to  prohibit  the  trade  in  ed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on 

|o!d  and  silver  and  bank  notes  and  United  the  Judiciary  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 

otites  Treasury  notes  during  the  war,  or  to  so  amending  the  act  to  regulate  impressments, 

prohibit  blockade  running,  under  heavy  pen-  as  to  relieve  sufficient  bread  and  provisions 

^ties,  and  to  declare  these  laws  war  measures,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  non-producers  of 

ftad  make  those  violating  them  amenable  only  the  country, 

to  military  courts.  Mr.  Goode  said  that  the  agents  of  the  com- 

Jlr.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  offered  a  resolution  missary  and  quartermaster  departments  have 

lostrocting  the  Military  Conamittee  to  inquire  been  recently  going  all  over  the  country,  and 
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where  they  could  not  go  themselves,  had  writ-  The  amendoients  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to 

ten  communications,  notifying  all  producers  the  committee  with  the  original  bill, 
that  their  whole  surplus  was  impressed,  and        Mr.  Foote,  of  Tennessee,  rose  to  a  personal 

forbidding  them  to  move  it.    The  question  was,  explanation.    He  had  seen  in  the  papers  ex- 

what    are  all   the  non-producers — ^the  large  tracta  from  Northern  papers,  reporting  him  s^ 

number  of  persons  residing  in  cities — the  me-  having  said  that  our  Government  officials  were 

chanics,  the  wives  and  children  of  our  soldiers,  trying  to  starve  Federal  prisoners.    He  hd 

the  vast  number  of  refugees  who  were  driven  made  no  such  statement,  but  had  merely  offer- 

from  their  homes  by  the  enemy — what  were  ed  a  resolution  looking  to  an  inquiry  into  tie 

these  to  do  ?    As  an  instance  of  the  great  in-  subject,  and  had  presented  papers  to  show 

justice  of  the  system,  he  stated  that  he  knew  that  there  had  been  some  irregularity  infecd- 

of  a  mill  in  which  all  the  toll  corn  had  been  ing  them,  and  the  Committee  on  Quartermas- 

impressed    by  the  commissary  agent  at  the  ter  and  Commissary  Departments  were  now 

depot,  who  knew  at  the  time  that  twenty  or  engaged  in  a  strict  investigation  of  tbo  s^ib- 

thirty  families  were  supplied  by  that  mill,  and  ject. 

he  impressed  it,  simply  because  it  was  con-        Mr.  Hilton,  of  Fla.,  from  the  Committee  on 

venient  to  the  depot,  and  he  was  too  lazy  to  Military  Affairs,  presented  the  following  I  ill 

go  some  distance  further  and  obtain  supplies  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed: 
from  a  place  which  could  afford  to  give  them.         j^^^^  ^hroogh  frauda  perpetrated  on  the  Got- 

Mr.  Gooae  represented,  as  a  part  of  his  dis-  crnment  under  tbc  clause  of  the  act  approved  Ajril 

trict,  the  little  county  of  Carroll,  which  had  16th,  1862,  which  granted  the  privilege  that  person.*  na 

sent  into  the  field  eleven  hundred  volunteers  liable  to  military  duty  might  be  received  for  those  nLo 

out  of  twelve  hundred  voters.    It  had  not  fur-  ^l^*"' «"'*  ''™*^/  ^f^^®  ^'^tr  ^^V""^  ^V*"""  r^''""  '^ 

.,,       .,  ^•i.^iVi.Ai.  1^'  Bien  necessary  for  the  public  defence,  therefore, 

nished  a  smgle  conscnnt,  and  but  three  substi-        g^c.  i .    The  Congrew  of  the  Confederate  Stales  do 

tutes,  and  contamed  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  enact,  That,  in  all  cases  where  substitutes  received 

slaves.     Almost  all  of  the  laboring  population,  under  the  provision  of  (he  above  (or  any  othen  1j» 

therefore,  consisted  of  the  old  men,  the  wo-  bavedesertef  or  shall  hereafter  desert,  the  obli|:ation 

«,^«    ^r.A   T^^^o .    ««^   if  *i.^  ^«<^/i«™  «,«fl  ^.^4-  of  the  pnncipal  shall  revive  upon  the  desenifn  c! 

men  and  boys;    and  if  the  producer  wap  not  ^^e  substituti  being   established   under  regutew 

allowed    to  furnish    his  poor  neighbor  with  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
bread  and  meat,  what  was  he  to  do?    He  knew        Sec.  2.    In  all  cases  where  a  substitute  has  provcni 

and  admitted  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  army :  »?fit  for  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  f  :".• 

but  by  so  doing  Le  could  not  admit  tho  neces-  ^-ifjLrCe%1&teliv;d":,"l''.„Kut^h;* 

sity  of  starving  the  country.    Ho  had  been  told  ligation  of  the  principal  shall  revive  upon  such  In- 

that  there  were  '^  oceans  of  com  "  in  the  State  capacity  being  established  and  attested  under  regi.ia- 

of  Georgia;    if  so,  why  was  it  not  brought  tions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

here  ?    Could  not  the  Government  regulate  its  ,  f^-  »•,  ,1"  "jV  «"f  "^^^^  »  J»;°  ^^,?  «  ^f^]: 

X  i.  J.'      o     TT  ij        i.  i.u  i.  tute  would  be  liable  to  enrolment  for  militarr  serTiCo 

own  transportation?    lie  could  not  say  that  under  existing  or  future  laws,  if  he  were  not  Jiv-idr  in 

he  knew  the  remedy  for  the  evil,  but  it  was  the  army,  the  principal  is  hereby  declared  to  be  sut- 

his  opinion  that  a  change  in  the  commissary  ject  to  such  enrolment 

department  would  be  very  beneficial.  q^  ^^^  24th,  a  bill  was  unanimouslv  pas5o<l 

On  the  21st,  Mr.  Miles,  of  S.  C,  offered  the  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  prohibiting  every  person  frcra 

fol  owing  bil    which  was  referred  to  the  Com-  ^^^j       j^  ^he  paper  currency  of  the  Unite.] 

mittee  on  Military  Affairs :  Statesr 

A  fAllto  be  €ntitle>l  an  Act  tocontinve  in  the  ttrvicc  all         The   following  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 

troops  now  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  iStates.  62  ayes  to  18  noes : 

Sec.1.     The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States         trx^^^,    in  ♦k- »..««««♦  «;w.««,«*««««- «f  41,a  rnm- 

of  America  do  enact,  that   all  musicians,  privates.  . Jir!!?'';i? th.  „^?^?^^ 

and  non-commissionei  officers  now  in  the  armies  of  ^^A.^  "TSn^^f  S^  n3T2Zfr^^L]^Z^^^^ 

the  Confederate  States,  by  virtue  of   volunteering.  ^ J^  ThT^  L^Slitf^^.^Jf^^^i- 

enlistment,  or  conscription'^into  the  military  service  '^ll^to^  "Ji  St^Sn  nf  h«r^L  ft!Sl?l£i  TJb 

of  the  Confederate  Sties  be  and  the  same  a/e  hereby  T^'''^^^^'^^^,^:^§,  tt"f^^inVcti 

'^t'^^y.'^y.l'it^Y^^^  ""^  »^^«  bl  so  construed  as  to  illieve  a  sSftitu?e  frm 

tamed  in  service  shall  continue  to  serve  in  the  com-      ^    ^  «>  as  to  affect  persons  who,  though  not  liable 

names,  battalions,  squadrons,  batteries,  and  regiments  f*  ^m:*T1-  o„!Z;'T  K«i«  ««^  w.  cKsti. 

In  whiih  they  now  2re.  until  transferred,  dctaifed.  ex-  J?*"*^'**^^  *^*''^'  ***''^:  °«^erthele5s,  put  m  Eubsti- 
empted  or  discharged  in  accordance  with  existing  laws 

and  regulations,  or  such  hiws  and  regulations  as  may         In  the  Senate,  on  the  80th,  Mr.  Fh elan.  01 

hereafter  be  passed   and   adopted  with  reference  to  Miss.,  presented  joint  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 

'^^^'li^'^i^i::^^::''''^  ^^  '^"'"^"  "  ''^  eral  Assembly  of  MIs^^^^^^^^^^  were  re- 

ferred  to  the  Military  Committee. 

Mr.  Gartrell,  of  Ga.,  offered  an  amendment  The  resolutions  severally  provide  that  Con- 
to  allow  the  troops  so  retained  in  service  to  gress  be  requested  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the 
elect  their  company  and  field  officers.  Conscript  'act  authorizing  substitution  in  the 

Mr.  Kead,  of  Ky.,  offered  an  amendment  to  army,  to  take  into  consideration  the  practice- 
allow  'the  troops  from  Kentucky  to  mount  bility  of  using  negrt)  men  in  the  service  as 
themselves  and  become  part  of  the  cavalry,  teamsters,  &c.,  and  to  appoint  an  agent,  or 
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ijent?,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States,  produce  confusion.    The  army  was  the  coun^ 

to  visit  different  portions  of  the  State  of  Missis-  try,  and  the  country  was  the  army.    We  were 

sippi  for  the  purpose  of  auditing,  ai^usting,  and  engaged  in  snch  a  conflict  as  the  world  never 

paving  off  certificates  and  receipts  given  per-  saw.    By  a  misnomer  we  spoke  of  "  this  revo- 

ms  for  provisions  and  other   property  im-  lution,"  and  compared  it  with  the  revolution  of 

pre3sed  by  the  Confederate  Government.  '76.    There  was  no  comparison  whatever.    Jf 

The  Senate  then  resumed  consideration  of  we  had  failed  then  we  should  still  be  under  the 

the  House  bill  to.  put  an  end  to  the  exemption  best  government  the  world  had  then  seen.   We 

of  persons  who  have  furnished  substitutes,  the  should  have  been  under  a  government  which 

pending  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  reserved  to  us  the  trial  by  jury,  &c.    A  half 

ameDdment  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  of  Florida,  except-  dozen  persons,  if  so  much,  would  have  been  ex- 

k^  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  whose  ecuted,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  it. 

substitutes  have  not  deserted.  But  if  we  failed  now  ?    lias  any  man  in  or  out 

Mr.  Hill  favored  the  amendment.    There  was  of  the  army,  considered  what  subjugation  and 

a  great  clamor  to  put  everybody  in  the  army,  confiscation  mean — what  is  comprehended  and 

Tue  ranks  of  the  army  certainly  required  filling  signified  by  these  terms  ?    Confiscation  means 

i]p,  but  they  were  thin,  not  because  the  muster  to  have  no  house  to  cover  the  head  ;  no  bed 

rolls  were  not  fall,  but  because  the  men  on  the  whereon  to  lie ;  to  have  nothing.    Subjugation 

mnster  rolls  were  not  in  the  ranks.    Absentee-  means  a  negro  guard  in  every  house  and  a  pro- 

L>m  v&s  the  greatest  vice  of  the  day.     We  lost  vost  marshal  at  every  cross  road  ;   with  no 

the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  because  of  ab-  right  to  visit  a  neighbor ;  no  right  to  visit 

senteeism.    Officers  of  that  army  were  absent  the  house  of  God  without  a  permit  from  a 

who  were  as  well  as  he  was.    He  could  give  Yankee  provost  marshal  to  be  handed  to  a 

the  names  of  some  of  these  officers,  but  not  all  negro  guard. 

of  tbem,  as  they  were  too  numerous.  Wut  if  Senators  should  recoUect  that  there  was  dis- 
aoj  one  of  them  ever  come  before  the  Senate  for  content  in  the  army.  He  believed  that  this 
prumotion,  and  he  knew  it,  he  would  mention  discontent  was  groundless,  but  still  it  existed. 
the  facts  and  vote  against  him.  Gen.  Bragg  It  had  been  said  upon  the  floors  of  Congress 
had  stated  in  his  report  that  two  thirds  of  his  that  there  had  been  discrimination  in  favor  of 
irmj  were  absent.  All  of  them  were,  proba-  certain  classes,  and  this  had  produced  dissatis- 
Ik  not  on  sick  furloughs.  Many  of  them  were,  faction.  Those  who  had  fougnt  under  the  suns 
CO  doabt,  engaged  on  provost  duty.  It  had  come  of  July  and  August,  and  under  the  frosts  of  Oc- 
to  this,  that  every  little  village' in  the  country  tober  and  November,  and  were  not  yet  baried, 
mast  have  a  provost  and  provost  guard,  who,  as  were  discontented  that  their  rich  neighbors 
£ir  £3  his  own  observation  went,  were  a  great  were  not  in  the  army  to  share  their  lot  with 
deal  more  active  in  annoying  citizens  than  in  them.  The  soldiers  in  the  army  were  content  to 
arrttsting  deserters.  The  army  was  discontent-  remain  there ;  but  they  insisted  that  their  rich 
ed  with  the  Substitute  law  because  most  of  neighbors  should  be  there  also.  There  had 
those  who  had  put  in  substitutes  had  set  them-  been  reasons  for  the  exemption  of  some  and  tho 
selves  down  in  towns  and  amassed  fortunes  out  permitting  of  others  to  furnish  substitutes. 
cf:he  necessities  of  the  country.  If  they  had  Those  reasons  were  that  some  men  could  do 
hcTaken  themselves  to  some  occupation  useful  more  good,  could  benefit  the  country  and  the 
aad  necessary  to  the  country,  this  discontent  cause  more,  out  of  the  army  than  in  it.  We 
voold  not  have  arisen.  To  exempt  from  the  were  obliged  to  have  merchants,  tailors,  shoe- 
operation  of  this  act  men  who  were  engaged  in  makers,  and  blacksmiths.  But  when  the  bill 
prodacing  food  for  the  support  of  the  army  passed  permitting  substitutes,  what  was  the  re- 
&nd  the  country  would  certainly  be  agreeable  suit  ?  It  was  the  fashion  to  talk  about  the 
to  the  army.  He  therefore  favored  the  amend-  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  and  to  speak  of 
c^'r&t.  the  planters  and  farmers  as  having  all  of  the 
Hr.  Wigfall  said  he  wished  to  say  a  few  religion,  cultivation,  education,  and  patriotism 
Tords,  not  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  Senate,  of  the  country.  Talk  of  speculators,  extortion- 
k'f  he  was  satisfied  the  Senate  had  made  up  ers  and  Dutch  Jews  I  The  farmers  have  been 
tUir  minds.  This  matter  of  substitutes  was  the  worst  speculators,  extortioners,  and  Dutch 
o:e  which  might  have  once  been  defended,  but  Jews  of  this  war.  Has  the  population  of  the 
c  T  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  bill  abolishing  South  changed  ?  No.  Have  the  Yankees 
1^  substitution  ought  to  pass  unoo^^ditionally.  driven  out  the  people  from  their  lands,  and 
I*  vas  absolutely  necessary  that  every  soldier  put  into  their  places  the  Dutch  and  Irish  with 
i^tthe  army  should  remain  there,  under  the  whom  they  have  threatened  to  colonize  the 
prnent  organization,  without  any  change  of  conquered  States?  No.  These  are  the  people 
^^t^paoy,  battalion,  or  regiment.  The  statu  of  the  South  who  are  fighting  for  their  liber- 
p-y  must  be  preserved.  We  could  not  afibrd  ties  or  getting  other  people  to  fight  for  them. 
i'>  disorganize  the  army.  Incompetent  offi-  And,  singular  to  say,  they  think  a  great  deal 
f*  must  be  gotten  rid  of  by  examining  more  of  their  negroes  than  of  their  sons  and 
>*jarfis.  He  meant  what  he  said,  and  had  said  brothers.  A  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance 
'••at  he  meant.  The  army  and  the  country  had,  last  summer,  met  a  negro  on  the  cars  com- 
^>1  been  talked  of  in  a  manner  calculated  to  ing  to  Richmond  to  work  on  the  batteries.  The 
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negro  looked  sad,  and  the  gentleman  enquired  enga^red  for  eighty  years.  They  stay  in  the  army 

the  reason.    Sambo  said  he  was  sorrowful  be^  till  they  die  or  our  independence  is  achieved, 

cause  his  old  master  looked  so  downcast  when  These  men  in  the  army  did  not  feel  it  was  right 

he  parted  with  him  ;  that  his  master  had  tive  they  should  do  all  the  fighting  for  the  protec- 

sons  in  the  army,  but  never  grieved  half  so  tion  of  their  lives  and  property,  and  for  the 

much  at  parting  with  all  of  them  as  with  him.  lives  and  greater  property  of  the  substitute 

The  patriotic  planters  would  willingly  put  their  men.    If  it  was  said  these  substitute  men  were 

own  flesh  and  blood  into  the  army,  but  when  necessary  to  the  subsistence-  of  the  armr,  it 

you  asked  them  for  a  negro  the  matter  ap-  might,  with  truth,  be  replied  that  they  were 

preached  the  point  of  drawing  an  eyetooth.  .A  not  doing  anything  for  the  subsistence  of  the 

great  change  had  come  over  the  planters  with-  army.    They  were  speculating— charging  from 

in  the  last  two  years.    Two  years  ago,  when  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  for  a  bushel  of  meal, 

that  pink  of  gallantry  and  soldierly  qualities  and  upward  of  a  thousand  per  cent  profit  upon 

was  at  Manassas,  to  keep  his  army  from  starv-  shoes  and  clothing.    Our  liberties  were  inevi- 

ing  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  farmer  in  Orange  tably  lost  unless  we  pass  the  conscript  bill— the 

county,  asking  him  to  send  him  sixty  wagon  bill  of  the  Military  Committee.  If  weweregoiag 

loads  of  corn  and  provisions ;  to  pay  for  the  to  disband  the  army  it' was  useless  to  pass  any. 

grain  and  the  expense  of  hauling  the  some  as  other  measures.                                             ^ 

soon  as  he  was  in  funds.    On  the  next  Sunday  The  question  being  called,  Mr.  Maxwell's 

this  letter  was  read  at  every  church  in  Orange,  amendment  was  lost. 

and  on  Monday  morning    the  sixty  wagons,  The  vote  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Simms' 

loaded  with  corn,  were  sent  to  General  Beau-  amendment,  proposing  to  repay  the  principals 

regard,  free  of  charge,  and  telling  him. to  keep  a  fair  proportion  of  the  money  paid  by  them  to 

also  the  wagons  and  teams.    Such  was  the  pa-  their  substitutes,  and  the  amendment  was  lost 

triotlsm  in  Orange  xsounty  then.    Now,  those  by  a  vme  of— yeas,  10,  nays,  10. 

very  farmers  will  actually  burn  their  wheat  rath-  Mr.  Orr  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  alterini; 

er  than  sell  it  to  the  Government  at  five  dollars  a  the  enacting  clause,  so  that  instead  of  reading 

bushel  for  the  use  of  their  own  sons  and  bro-  *^  The  Congress  of  tlie  Confederate  States  do 

thers.    They  stood  haggling  about  the  price  of  therefore,"  it  should  read,  **  The  Congress  of 

pork  per  pound  when  their  sons  and  brothers  the  Confederate  States  of  America  do."    The 

were  living  on  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  day,  and  amendment  was  agreed  to.    The  bill  was  then 

sometimes  had  none  at  all.   What  had  produced  passed  by  the  fqjlo  wing  vote : 

such  a  change  in  this  people  ?    He  did  not  hes-  yea^^Usbts.  Brown,  Caperton.  Clay,  Clark,  Dttif, 

Itate  to  answer,  an  mflated  currency.     No  pa-  Dortch,  Henry,  Hill,  Hunter,  Jamison.  Johnson,  of 

triotism  could  stand  an  inflated  currency.    Make  Arkansas,  Maxwell,  Phelan,  Semmes,  Simms,  Spa> 

money  cheap  and  you  make  men  mean.    But  row,  and  Wigfall--17.                           ^  />     « 

the  effect  had  been  produced,  and  when  you  NAra^Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  and  Orr-2. 

ta>ked  of  patriotism,  of  the  planters  and  bone  The  following  is  the  'bill  as  amended  and 

and  sinew  of  the  country,  these  facts  should  not  passed : 

be  forgotten.    Of  late  a  wild  spirit  of  specula-  ^  ^.^^  ^  j,  ^„^^;,^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^„  ^^^  to  (he  Ex- 

tion  had  seued  upon  the  people,  which  bid  fair  emption  from  Military  Service  of  thou  who  hait 

to  work  our  ruin.  This  is  felt  in  the  army.  The  heretofore  fumithed  SubstituUs, 

soldiers  in  the  army  believed  they  were  better  Wfureat^m  the  present  circumsUoces  of  the  conn- 

than  the  people  at  home  but  he  honestly  be-  ^^^-^JtlVc:^t^^^S^J^\ti^^^l^ 
lieved  they  were  no  better.  If  the  soldiers  ^nact,  that  no  person  shall  be  exempt  from  military 
were  sent  home,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  serrice  by  reason  of  his  having  furnished  a  substituto; 
currency,  they  would  immediately  turn  specu-  but  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  per- 
lators  and  extortioners.  And  if  the  people  now  «">*  who,  thouKh  not  liable  to  render  miliuiy  senice, 
at  home  were  put  into  the  army,  they  would  be-  ^»^«'  neverthefess,  put  m  substitutes. 
come  patriotic.  The  people,  the  farmers,  have  The  Conscription  Act  finally  adopted  dc- 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  nothing  could  be  dared  every  man  between  eighteen  and  fifty- 
done  till  the  currency  was  reduced.  five  years  of  age  to  belong  to  the  army,  sub- 

T  '     "  "" " 

said 

are  ,.-.w— ,,. , ,^w- ^^    ^---  ^ 

to  furnish  substitutes.    But  there  was  no  con-  ble  to  deat^  as  a  deserter.    The  whole  people 

tract  between  the  Government  and  these  men.  were  made  soldiers  under  martial  law.    ^^• 

Thecontract,  if  any  there  was,  was  between  the  chanics  and  laboring  men  would  be  detwled 

principals  and  the  substitutes  themselves.  Gov-  from  the  army  to  work  on  army  supplies.   Kail- 

ernment  only  said,  if  you  can  get  a  man  who  is  road  men,  telegraphers,  and  miners  would  al:0 

not  liable  to  military  duty  to  go  for  you,  you  be  detailed  under  military  rule  and  on  the  pay 

shall  be  exempt.  But  now  Government  wanted  of  $13  a  month.  Government,  State,  and  county 

them  all,  substitutes  and  principals.    We  are  oflicers  will  be  detached  from  the  army.  Plan^" 

again  to  conscribe  all  the  men  in  the  army,  not  ers  likewise  sent  to  oversee  the  negroes.    All 

for  three  years,  but  for  the  war,  iif  that  war  lasts,  the  production  and  labor  of  the  country  was 

like  the  contest  in  which  the  Dutch  republic  was  under  military  control. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.— The  third 
session  of  the  37th  Congress'*  ooramenced  at 
Wa^ington  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1862. 
For  the  President's  Message,  see  Annual  Cr- 

OLOPJIDIA,  1862. 

In  the  House,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolu- 

tioa: 

Whereas,  many  citizens  of  the  Uoited  States  have 
been  seized  br  persons  acting,  or  pretending  to  be 
acting  under  the  aathority  of  the  United  States,  and 
hire  Men  carried  out  of  the  jarisdiction  of  the  States 
of  their  residence,  and  imprisoned  in  the  military  pri- 
0008  and  camps  of  the  United  States,  without  an^  pub- 
lic charge  bemg  preferred  affaiust  them,  and  without 
an  J  opportunity  being  allowed  to  learn  or  disprore  the 
char^  made,  or  alleged  to  be  made,  against  them  ; 
and  vbereas,  such  arrests  ha?e  been  made  in  States 
where  there  was  no  insurrection  or  rebellion,  or  pre- 
teaoe  thereof,  or  any  other  obstruction  against  the  au- 
thoritr  of  the  Goremment;  and  whereas,  it  is  the 
sacred  right  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  that 
he  shall  not  be  deprired  of  liberty  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  when  arrested,  that  be  shall  hare  a  speedy 

*  The  foUowlBg  Is  a  list  of  the  members  of  both  Houses : 

8BNATB. 

JTiiaa- William  Pitt  Fessenden,  Lot  M.  MorrilL 
y«ie  ff.tmp»hir&-~J)anlel  ClarK  John  P.  Halo. 
Vfrmont'SoXomoa  Foot,  Jacob  Collamor. 
Ma9Mehiuetts—CixM\e9  Sumner,  Henry  Wll«on. 
Rhods  J^tand-^Uonry  B.  Anthony.  Samncl  Q.  Arnold. 
GfiuuetieiU—Laiiiyette  8.  Foster,  James  Dixoa 
JTiM  Torifc— Preston  King,  Ira  Harris. 
Ifew  Jtrsey— John  C.  Ten  Eyck,  Kichard  S.  Flold,*  James 
W.  WbILt 
P^nn9'jlvania — Edgar  Cowan,  David  Wilmot 
DtlivNire—Jtvmes  A.  Bayard,  Wlllard  Saolsbnry. 
JTiiryfofuf— Anthony  Kennedy,  Thomas  H.  Hloks. 
Ftri^iaio— John  8.  CarlilA,  Waitman  T.  Wllloy. 
JSTcarttdby— I^azarus  W.  Powell,  Garrett  navls. 
MU»ouri—John  B.  Henderson,  Bobert  Wilson. 
Oiio— Benjamin  F.  Wade,  John  Sherman. 
/Wiaon— Joa.  A.  Wright,  Henrv  8.  Lane,  David  Turple4 
/tf^noM— Or vi I H  H.  Brownine,  Lyman  Trumbull. 
Michigun — Zochariah  Chandler,  Jacob  H.  Howard. 
ir<4S(/a«i»~TIm:>thy  O.  Howe,  Jaoces  B.  Dooilttle. 
/ouu^James  W.  Grlmea,  James  Harlan. 
JfiAMSola — Henry  M.  Bice,  Morton  8.  Wilkinson. 
Cat'/ornift — M.Ilt4>n  S.  Latham,  James  A.  McDongall. 
Oregjn — Jam<*9  W.  Ncsmlth,  Benjamin  F.  Harding. 
iTaJwo*— 3.  W.  Pomeroy,  James  H.  Lano. 

HOUSE. 

JtftiuM— John  N.  Goodwin,  Charles  W.  Walton,  Samuel 
C  Feasenden,  Anson  P.  Morrill,  John  H.  Bloe,  Frederick  A. 
Pike,  Thum;ts  A.  D.  Fessenden. 

Ntw  ffump»hire—Edw9xd  H.  BoIUns,  Thomas  M.  £d- 
vanla,  Gilman  Marston. 

Vermant—B.  P.  Walton,  Justin  8.  Morrill.  Portus  Baxter. 

Jf<u«rfdi/MeMa— Thomas  D.  Eliot,  James  Bufflnton,  Ben- 
Jimin  F.  Thomas,  At«xander  H.  Ble^,  John  B.  Alley,  Chna. 
&.  Train,  Amasa  Walker.  Charles  Delano,  Henry  L.  Dawca^ 
Ssmael  Hooper,  Daniel  W.  Ooocb. 

Rhods  /a^/mf— William  P.  Sheffield,  Georyre  H.  Browne. 

(bnnectfctt^'-Dwf^ht  Loomis,  Alfred  A.  Burnham,  Geo. 
C.  WoodmflC.  James  £.  En^lfsh. 

California — Aaron  A.  Sarsreant,  T.  G.  Ptelns,  F.  F.  Low. 

Ntw  Fori;— Edward  H.  Smith,  Moees  F.  Odell,  William 
'W'ail.  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  Kl^ah  Ward,  Edward  Halght, 
Charles  H.  Van  Wyck,  John  B.  Steele,  Stephen  Baker, 
khrthMTk  B.  Olin,  Erastus  Coming,  William  A.  Wheeler, 
Socrates  N.  Sherman,  Bichard  FranchoL  Boscoe  Conkling, 
K.  H<itland  Dnell,  WtUlam  £.  Lansing.  Ambrose  W.  Clark, 
Cbarin  B.  Sedsrwick,  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  Robert  V. 
Van  Valkocbnrrh,  Angnstns  Frank,  Burt  Van  Horn.  £1- 
briil^  Q.  Spanldlng,  Renben  E.  Fenton.  Benjamin  Wood, 
James  E.  Kerrl^n,  Isaac  C.  Delaplaine,  James  B.  MoKean, 

*  Appotatfld  to  tn  a  raeaacf  ocmlonwi  bj  Um  death  of  John  I^ 

t  QMi«d  by  the  LMldatttiv  in  Jaaoarj,  188S,  to  flU  fha  Taoaiiey  oeea- 
iUcMd  by  th«  ifeath  of  Joha  R.  Thompaon. 

X  Dtavid  TunEda  wm  •abMoncatly  oiectad  by  tha  ZiOaUatora  to  All  tha 
iipamilly  fiUad  by  J.  A.  Wright. 


and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  his  country- 
men ;  therefore, 

Jieaoleedf  That  the  House  of  Representatives  do 
hereby  condemn  all  such  arrests  as  unwarrauted  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
a  usurpi.tijn  of  power  never  given  up  by  the  people 
to  their  rulers,  and  do  hereby  demand  that  all  such  ar 
rests  shall  hereafter  cease,  and  that  all  persons  so  ar* 
rested  and  yet  held  should  have  a  prompt  and  public 
trial,  accorcLng  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

It  w&s  laid  upon  tbo  table.  Yeas,  80; 
nays,  40. 

Subsequently,  on  tbo  same  day,  Mr.  Ricbard- 
Bon,  of  Illinois,  offered  tbe  ibllowing  resolu- 
tion: 

Jiesolved,  That  the  President  of  tbe  United  States  be 
requested  to  inform  the  House  what  citizens  of  HIinois 
are  now  confined  in  the  Forts  Warren,  La  Fayette, 
and  Delaware,  or  the  old  Capitol  prison,  and  any  other 
forts  or  places  of  confinement ;  what  the  charges  are 
against  said  persons ;  also  the  places  where  they  were 
arrested.  That  tbe  President  oe  further  requested  to 
inform  this  House  of  the  names  of  the  persons  that 
have  been  arrested  in  Hlinoia  and  taken  to  and  confined 


Chauncoy  Yibbard,  Jacob  B.  Chamberlain,  Alexander  S. 
Diven,  Ah>cd  Elv. 

Xew  y^rsfy— Wllllnm  O.  Steele,  Georpro  T.  Cobb,  Ne- 
hemlah  Perry,  John  T.  Nixon,  John  L  N.  Stratton. 

Pennsfflvajiia — Wiitiam  K  Lehman,  Jo'm  P.  Verree, 
William  D.  Kcllcy,  William  Morrli)  Davis,  John  Hickman, 
Sydenham  E.  Ancona,  Thnddeus  Stevens  James  H.  Camp- 
bell, Galnsba  A.  Grow,  Charles  J.  Bitldle,  Joseph  Bailey, 
Edward  McPhcrson,  Samuel  S.  Blair,  Jesse  L.izear,  James 
K.  Moorhead,  Pobert  McKni^ht,  John  W.  Wallace,  John 
Patton,  Elijah  Babbitt,  J.  D.  StIlo^  John  W.  KiUlnjrer, 
Hcndrick  B.  Wright,  Philip  Johnson,  James  T.  Hale,  John 
Covodo. 

i/arytonrf— Cornelias  L.  L.  Lcary,  Henry  Mav,  Francis 
Thomas,  Charles  B.  Calvert,  John  W.  Crisllcld,  Edwin  H. 
Webster. 

Virginia — Charles  H.  Upton,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Joseph 
Se^rar,  William  O.  Brown,  Kellam  V.  Wholev. 

C>A/o— Georgo  U.  Pendleton,  John  A.  Gurfcy,  Clement  L. 
Vallandigham,  William  Allen,  James  M.  Ashley,  Chilton  A. 
Wofalte,  Bichard  A.  Harri.  on,  Samuel  Shellabarger,  Warren 
P.  Noble,  Carey  A.  Trimble,  Vulcntlno  B.  Uorton,  Samuel 
8.  Cox,  Samuel  T.  Worcester,  Harrison  G.  Blaho,  James  B. 
Morris,  Sidney  Edgorton,  Albert  G.  Riddle,  John  »Hutchlns, 
John  A.  Bingham,  Robert  H.  Nni»>n,  William  P.  Cutler. 

ifen^ucl;/,^— Charles  A.  WickUffe,  George  W.  Dunlap, 
John  W.  Menzies,  Aaron  Harding,  Samuel  L.  Casey,  Gcorgo 
H.  Yeaman,  Henry  Grider,  Bobert  Mallory,  John  J.  Critf 
tonden,  William  a.  Wadsworth. 

TentiMsee — Horace  Maynnrtl,  A.  J.  Clements. 

Indiana — John  Law,  James  A.  Cravens,  W.  McKeo 
Dunn,  William  S.  llolman,  George  W.  Julian,  Albert  G. 
Porter,  Schuyler  Colfiix,  William  Mitchell,  Daniel  W.  Yoor- 
hce.s  Albert  S.  White,  John  P.  C.  Shanks. 

lUinoiB—EWhn  B.  Washbnrne,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Owen 
Lovejoy,  William  Kullogg,  William  A.  BicliardKoo,  James 
C.  Boblnson,  PhUlp  B.  Foulke,  William  J.  Allen,  Anthony 
L.  Knapp. 

JfiiMoarj— Francis  P.  Blair, Jr.,  Eiyah  H.  Norton,  John 
W.  Noell,  James  S.  Bollins^  William  A.  Hall,  Thomas  L. 
Price,  John  S.  Phelps. 

J//cA/aaa— Bradley  F.  Gran^r,  Fernando  C.  Beaman, 
Bowhmd  E  Trowbridge,  Francis  W.  Kellogg. 

Iowa — William  Vandcver,  James  F.  Wilson. 

Wiiconain— John  F.  Potter,  Walter  Mclndoe,  A.  Scott 
Sloan. 

Zouit^ana— Benjamin  F.  Flanders,*  Michael  Hahn.* 

MinnesotO'-CyTUB  Aldrlch,  William  WIndom. 

Delaware — George  P.  Fisher. 

Oregon — George  K.  Shicl. 

JTaTUifif— Martin  F.  Conway. 

Dakota— John  B.  S.  Todd. 

J^edroafer— Samnel  G.  Daily. 

Utah— John  M.  BernhlneL 

Nevada — John  Cradlebaagh. 

Colorado— Vi.  P.  Bonnet. 

JVrtu  Mexico — .Tohn  8.  Watto. 

ITaaAm^ton— William  H.  Wallace. 


*  Reetsd  1)y  uOioflly  of  the  mllitwy  goTemor  of  Loolaiaaa,  Omcbt 
bar,  188S. 
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in  prisons  oatside  of  the  limits  of  snid  State,  and  who 
have  been  released,  what  were  the  charges  against 
each  of  ibcm,  by  whom  the  charges  were  made,  also  bj 
whose  order  said  arrests  were  made,  and  tbe  autUority 
of  law  for  such  arrests. 

It  was  laid  on  the  table.    Yeas,  V4 ;  nays,  40. 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  2,  Mr.  Powell, 
of  Kentucky,  offered  tbe  following  joint  reso- 
lution, which  was  read  and  laid  over : 

Whereas,  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
been  seized  by  persons  actine,  or  pretending  to  be 
acting,  ander  tbe  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  been  carried  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
of  their  residence  and  imprisoned  in  the  military  pris- 
ons and  camps  of  the  United  States,  without  anjr  pub- 
lic charge  being  preferred  against  them,  and  without 
any  opportunity  being  allowed  to  leam  or  disprove  the 
charges  made,  or  alleged  to  be  made,  against  them ; 
and  whereas,  it  is  the  sacred  rij^ht  of  everr  citizen 
that  be  shall  not  be  deprived  or  libertv  witnout  due 
process  of  law,  and  when  arrested  shall  *bave  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  •  therefore, 

Be  it  rettftlved  hy  the  HtnaU  and  Iiotue  of  Repre$en- 
iatitfs  of  tlu  United  Slates  of  America  in  Conareet  at- 
gembledf  That  all  such  arrests  are  unwarranted  by  the 
Ck>nstitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
usurpation  of  power  never  ^ven  by  the  people  to  the 
President  or  any  other  official.  All  such  arrests  are 
hereby  condemned  and  declared  palpable  violations  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  hereby 
demanded  that  all  such  arrests  shall  hereafter  cease, 
and  that  all  persons  so  arrested  and  yet  held  should 
have  a  prompt  and  speedy  public  trial  according  to 
the  provisions  of  tbe  Constitution,  or  should  be  imme- 
diately released. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following 
joint  resolution,  which  was  also  laid  over : 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rmresentatices, 
itc.y  That  it  DC  and  is  hereby  recommended  to  all  the 
States  to  choose  as  many  deleffates,  severally,  as  they 
are  entitled  to  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress, to  meet  in  convention  in  Louisville^  Kentucky, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  April  ncxt^  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  condition  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
proper  means  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union ;  and 
that  the  J^ej^islatures  of  the  several  States  take  such 
action  on  this  proposition  as  they  may  deem  fit  at  the 
earliest  practicable  day. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to 
furnish  to  the  Senate  any  iniormation  which  he  mar 
possess  with  reference  to  the  sale  into  slavery  of  col- 
ored freemen,  captured  or  seized  by  the  rebel  forces, 
and  to  state  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  redress  this 
outrage  upon  human  rights. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  introduced  a 
joint  resolution,  approving  the  policy  of  the 
President  in  setting  slaves  free  in  insurrection- 
ary districts,  which  was  read  twice,  and  laid 
over. 

In  the  House,  on  tlie  4th,  Mr.  AVickliffe,  of 
Kentucky,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolvedf  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
instructed  to  inquire  and  report  to  this  House  on  the 
following  subjects :  First.  Under  what  law  there  has 
been  appointed  a  military  governor  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Second.  What  powers  does  be  possess  or 
exercise,  and  by  and  under  what  law  has  he  derived 
his  power.  Third.  What  salary  or  compensation  is 
paid  him,  and  out  of  what  appropriation.  Fourth. 
What  is  the  entire  annual  expense  of  such  militanr 
eovemor,  including  all  sums  paid  fof  quarters,  guara- 
houses,  and  prisons,  and  for  house  rent,  servants,  sol- 


diers, and  assistants  under  his  control.  Fifth.  Whether 
the  said  office  of  military  governor  has  interfered  with 
and  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice  snd  law 
by  the  civil  or  judicial  tribunals  within  the  District 
of  Columbia.  State  the  case  and  facts  of  such  obstruc- 
tion. And  if,  in  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  committee,  such  officer 
is  not  provided  for  by  law,  that  they  report  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting his  existence  and  tbe  exercise  of  power  br 
him. 

It  was  moved  to  add  to  the  second  inquiry 
the  words,  "  in  the  said  District,  or  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  in  any  of  the  United 
States/^  The  resolution  and  amendment  were 
laid  over.    Yeas,  85 ;  nays,  46. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  tbe  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  and  moved  their  postpone- 
ment: 

Resohed,  That  this  Union  must  be  and  remain  one 
and  indivisible  forever. 

Resolvedt  That  if  any  person  in  the  emplovmeot  of 
the  United  States,  in  either  the  legislative  or  executive 
branch,  should  propose  to  make  peace,  or  should  ac- 
cept, or  advise  the  acceptance,  of  any  such  propa»tinQ 
on  any  other  basis  than  the  integrity  and  entire  uoitr 
of  the  United  States  and  their  Territories  as  tber  eiist- 
ed  at  tbe  time  of  the  rebellion,  he  will  be  guiltj  of  a 
high  crime. 

Resolvedf  That  this  Government  can  never  accept  Ibe 
mediation  or  permit  the  intervention  of  any  foreign 
nation  in  this  rebellion  in  our  domestic  affairs. 

Resolved,  That  no  two  governments  can  ercr  be 
permitted  to  exist  within  the  territory  now  bdoogiog 
to  the  United  States,  and  which  acknowledged  ibeir 
jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection. 

Mr.  "Wickliffe :  "  If  in  order  now  to  amend  tlie 
resolutions,  I  offer  to  add  the  following  wordi : '' 

That  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  either  execn- 
tive,  legislative,  or  judicial,  who  is  opposed  to  clo^c  tbe 
present  war  upon  preserving  the  Constitution  as  it ». 
with  all  its  guarantees  and  privileges,  and  tbe  unkc 
of  tbe  States  as  established  by  said  Constitution,  is  un- 
worthy to  hold  such  office,  and  should  be  dismissed  or 
removed  from  the  same. 

The  Speaker :  "  After  a  motion  to  postpone, 
it  is  not  in  order  to  move  an  amendment.*' 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio, 
proposed  the  following  resolutions  as  amend- 
ments to  those  of  Mr.  Stevens : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Union  as  it  was  must  be  re- 
stored and  maintained  one  and  indivisible  forever  un- 
der the  Constitution  as  it  is— the  fifth  article,  proridm^ 
for  amendments,  included. 

2.  Resolved,  That  if  any  person  in  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States  shall  propose  tcrm^ 
of  peace,  or  accept  or  advise  the  acceptance  of  anr 
such  terms,  on  any  other  basis  than  the  iniegnty  and 
entirety  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  of  the  several  States 
composinfi"  the  same,  and  the  Territories  of  the  Union, 
as  at  the  Dcginniog  of  tbe  civil  war,  he  will  be  guiltj 
of  a  high  crime. 

8.  Resolted,  That  this  Government  can  never  permit 
the  intervention  of  any  foreign  nation  in  regard  to  tbe 
present  civil  war. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  unhappy  civil  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged  was  waged  in  the  beginning,  profess- 
edly, not  in  any  spirit  of  oppression  or  for  any  purpose 
of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  oveftnrowinj; 
or  interfering  with  the  riehts  or  established  institutions 
of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  ^n- 
premacv  of  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  tbe  Union 
with  alftbe  dimity,  eouality,  and  rights  of  the  several 
States  unimpaired,  ana  was  so  understood  and  accept- 
ed by  the  people,  and  especially  by  the  Army  and  >«- 
vy  of  the  United  States ;  and  tW,  therefore,  whoever 
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shill  perrert,  or  attempt  to  perrert,  the  same  to  a  war    known  to  me  personal!  7,  and  have  been  for  a 
of  copqacst  and  subjugation,  or  for  the  overthrowing    number  of  years :  and  as  their  friends  do  not 

tiom 
in. 


nr  mterfenng  with  the  nghta  or  established  institu-  1,^.-.-^  ^f  ,.^4  inaf  nAnaA  whv  thav  Rhrmlfl  \^o  im 

lions  of  an  J  of  the  States,  and  to  abolish  slavery  there-  *^.^^  ^\  any  just  cause  wny  tney  snoulQ  De  im- 

in,  or  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  impairing  the  prisoned  in  Fort  Delaware  or  elsewhere,  I  have 

digDitr,  equality,  or  rights  of  any  otthe  Stotes,  will  be  felt  it  my  duty  to  ^call  for  this  information.    I 

guilty  of  a  flagrant  breach  of  public  faith  and  of  a  high  hope  the  Senate  will  not  perceive  any  reason 

ti^.^.th;S'wi^v^^^^^^^^^  for  refusing  to  comply  with  this  request.    If 

authority  to  cxtinguUh  any  of  the  Statw  of  this  Union,  they  are  there  properly,  if  they  have  been  guil- 

cr  to  declare  any  of  them  extinguished,  and  to  estab-  ty  of  any  attempt  to  subvert  the  Government, 

Ush  territorial  governments  within  the  same,  will  be  if  they  have  acted  traitorously  in  any  respect, 

eoilty  of  a  high  crime  against  the  Constitution  and  the  their  friends  do  not  know  it ;  I  do  not  know  it, 

r^/wrf.  That  whoever  shall  affirm' that  it  is  com-  «?^,^^<>  not  believe  it.    They  have  been  in 

petent  for  this  House  or  any  other  authority  to  estab-  *ort  Delaware  now  for  some  time,  and  neither 

fish  a  dictatorship  in  the  United  States,  thereby  super-  themselves  nor  their  friends  have  been  apprised 

seding  or  suspending  the  constitutional  authorities  of  of  any  cause  for  their  aiTest,  or  of  the  reasons 
the  U^ion,  ana  shall  proceed  to  make  any  mo^  j^j^  ^j^  ^  ^    „ 

ihe  declaring  of  a  dictator,  will  be  guilty  of  a  high  crime  "f""    ^^;"      ^  "  Vr*'*'  "  ^  ^    .^  i    .i 

IgaiQst  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  and  public  lib-        Mr.   Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the 

erty.  adoption  of  the  resolution,  saying :   "  I  think 

The  resolutions   were  laid  on   the   table,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be 

Yeas,  79 ;  nays,  50.      On  the  same  day,  Mr.  engaged  during  this  brief  session  in  calling  up- 

ifonill,  of  Vermont,  offered  the  following  reso-  on  the  Government  for  this  kind  of  information, 

lution*  or  in  arraigning  the  administrators  of  the  Gov- 

JMtid,  That  at  no  time  since  the  commencement  ernment.   We  have  had  some  arrests  made,  and 

of  the  existing  rebellion,  have  the  forces  and  materials  it  is  possible  there  may  have  been  some  mistakes 

in  the  hands  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov-  made ;  but  I  believe  that  instead  of  the  few  hun- 

erument  been  so  ample  and  abundant  for  the  speedy  dred  arrests  we  have  had,  we  ought  to  have 

and  Iriamphant  termination  of  the  war  as  at  the  pres-  j^^  ^  thousand,  and  that  not  one  man  in 

ent  moment;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  loyal  American  ""^  o^twxh*  v^vuo«>u«a,  o^**  w  luv  uvv  ^  \*^*^  *" 

ciiiiens,  regardless  of  minor  differences  of  6pinion,  and  ^^  who  ought  to  have  been  arrested,  has  been 

esMcially  Sie  duty  of  every  officer  and  solaier  in  the  arrested.    I  know  the  Government  of  this  coun- 

field,  IS  ureU  aa  the  duty  of  every  department  of  the  try  has  forborne  a  great  deal.     Adopting  this 

Government-the  Jemslative  brjmch  i^^^  resolution  at  this  time  looks  to  me  as  a  sort  of 

unit,  to  cordialiT  and  unitedly  strike  down  the  assas-  . x    ^au    /-« *  ^r*k^ * 

5io5,  at  once  an'd  forever,  who  have  conspired  to  de-  arraignment  of  the  Government  of  the  country 

stroj  oDT  Constitution,  our  nationality,  and  that  pros-  for  making  these   arrests — ^arrests  that  have 

perity  and  freedom  of  which  we  are  justly  proud  at  done  much  toward  maintaining  the  just  au- 

home  and  abroad,  and  which  we  stand  pledged  to  per-  thority  of  this  Government.     Never  since  the 

peruate  forever.  ^^^  ^^  creation  has  any  Government  men- 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following  aced  by  insurrection    or    rebellion   been  so 

vote:  Yeas,  106  ;  nay,  1 — W.  J.  Allen.  considerate,  bo  forbearing,  so  just,  so  humane, 

Sabsequentlj,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  so  merciful.     While   spies  and  traitors   are 

fullowing  explanatory  resolution :  skulking  around  us,  ready  to  destroy  the  life 

Uuolttd,  That  the  word'*  assassins,"  used  in  the  res-  jf  ^^  "^^^i^n,  I  am  unwilling  to  censure  the 

ohtion  this  day  offered  by  the  member  from  Vermont,  Government  of  my  country  for  protectmg  the 

[Mr.  Morrill],  is  intended  by  this  House  to  include  all  nation  menaced  by  assassins." 
aaen,  whether  fh>m  the  North  or  the  South,  who  have         yi^^  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  thus   urged  the 

«?  .^,?*™™«"V^  i°  P'^,d*'?n^  !5!P"k''k'^"'v"*^  resolution:  " I  always  supposed  that  the  great 

especiallv  those  in  and  odt  of  Congress  who  have  been  *««v*»*''*);'"  •  ^     *  »i  »f  »j  »  ou^|/vovu  ^"«''^  ^"^  *'  "" 

ruilty  of  flagrant  breaches  of  the  Constitution,  and  who  value  Of  this  Government  consisted  in  the  fact 

a.-e  not  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  the  Union  as  it  that  it  afforded,   beyond  all   other   Govern- 

^15  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  ments,  the  best  guardianship  to  the  liberty 

This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table.    Yeas,  <>/  ^^^e  individual  citizen.     Sir,  what  is  the 

83;  nays,  41  ^^^^  ^^  things  now?     ihe  honorable  senator 

In  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  December,  Mr.  from  Massachusetts  tells  us  that,  in.his  opin- 

Saalsbury,  of  Delaware,  offered  the  following  io°»  ^^^  Government  have  forborne ;  that  some 

resolution  *  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  making  ar- 

&W.«i,  That  the  Secretery  of  War  be,  and  he  is  ff^^'i"^  J^?*^  ^""^  ^"^^^  ^;?.  ^^^^  ??^^  ^'•" 

t€«bT  directed   to  inform  the  Senate  whether  Dr.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^7  ^ave  gone.     The  question  does 

John  'Laus  and  Whitely  Meredith,  or  either  of  them,  not  lie  there.    The  question  lies  in  the  great 

t/izena  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  have  been  arrested  principle  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  ought 

ttd  imprisoned  in  Fort  Delaware;  when  they  were  ar-  to  be  protected  against  the  Government,  ex- 

rtated  and  so  impnsoned;  the  charges  against  them :  ^^^^  vJ^^„ui:^  i«J!!.;«i  ;.,»,,:.«■  ^«  *««♦«  *,«-•«,« 

hr  whom  made ;  %  whos4  orders  tley  were  arrested  ^ept  by  public  judicial  inquiry  on  facts  prima 

£3d  imprisoned ;  and  that  he  communicate  to  the  Sen-  /jwie  established  by  aifadavit  in  order  to  justify 

2tc  all  papers  relating  to  their  arrest  and  imprison-  his  incarceration,  because  incarceration  is  im- 

^^°^  prisonment,  it  is  punishment.    In  no  free  Gov- 

¥r.  Sanlsbnry,  in  calling  for  the  consideration  ernment  can  the  citizeq  be  arrested  at  the  will 

of  the  resolution,  said:  "  These  two  gentlemen,  of  an  officer — ^I  do  not  care  who  the  officer  is, 

one  of  whom  resides  in  my  own  county,  and  the  whether  a  Secretary  of  War  or  a  Secretary  of 

other  not  far  off,  in  the  a^oining  county,  are  the  Navy,  or  any  subordinate  to  whom  a  Sec^ 
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retary  chooses  to  delegate  the  power ;  and  it  is  may  say  that  is  an  evidence  of  srmpathy  iritb 

impossible  to  call  the  Government  where  sach  rebellion,  and  hang  a  man  for  that!    That  ia 

a  power  exists  a  free  Government."  Uie  doctrine,  as  I  understand  it    It  geema  to 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  thus  ohjected :  me  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  form  of 

*'  Mr.  President,  this  complaint  of  the  great  op*  Government  more  despotic  in  its  character— 

presaion  of  this  Government  because,  in  time  of  and  I  mi^ht  use  a  much  stronger  term->than  a 

war,  men  have  been  arrested  under  ctrcum-  Government  that  would  carry  oat  such  a  prin. 

stances  to  raise  suspicions  of  their  loyalty,  it  ciple  as  that  in  action.^' 
seems  to  me  is  not  very  well  founded,  bo  long       Mr.   Doolittle  immediately  rose  to  ex])laiii, 

as  the  prison  door  is  open  to  all  arrested  upon  saying :  ^^  I  did  not  intend  to  be  understood 

suspicion  only,  if  they  will  simply  take  the  that  men  who  are  arrested  should  be  either 

oath  of  allep:iance  and  to  support  the  Govern-  shot  or  hung  without  trial.    If  anything  that  I 

ment*    I  think,  siV,  I  am  not  misinformed  in  said  led  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  to  sop- 

this  respect.    There  has  been  some  complaint,  pose  such  was  my  meaniujr,  I  did  not  express 

and  with  more  reason,  perhaps,  made  against  myself  as  I  intended.    I  simply  say  that  tk 

the  Government  because  it  has  been  too  lenient  complaint  against  the  Government  is  that  they 

toward  men  who   have  been  notoriously  en-  have  not  been  either  shot  or  hung.    I  ought 

gained,  in  sympathy  and  in  act  too,  with  the  to  have  said,  perhaps,  tried,  shot,  and  hung.'' 
traitors  against  the  Government;  and  the  com-        Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  thus  expressed 

Elaint  hus  been,  not  because  suspected  parties  his  views :  *^  I  have  regretted  the  exercise  of 

ave  been  arrested,  but  because  the  guilty  this  power  from  first  to  last ;  but,  sir,  I  will 

have  not  been  shot  or  hang ;  that  the  prison  say  that  where  the  emergencies  of  the  country 

door  has  been  opened  too  easily  to  many  of  are  such,  and  the  condition  of  things  is  such. 

these  men."  as  to  justify  a  resort  to  extraordinary  proceed- 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  in  further  urging  the  adoption  ings  for  the  safety  of  the  Government,  I  m 

of  the  resolution,  stated  as  follows :   *^Wo  do  willing  that  the  Executive  should  act  upon 

hold  that  a  State  situated  as  we  are,  where  that  old  maxim,  which,  translated  into  plain 

there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  resist  English,  is,  *'  The  safety  of  the  republic  is  tLo 

Federal  authority,  should  have  some  considera-  8Q])reme  law."     I  confess,  for   myselil  that 

tion  in  the  American  Senate.    But,  sir,  I  tell  notliing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war  has  eo 

the  Senate  that  at  our  last  general  election  embarrassed  me,  has  left  me  in  such  doubt 

armed  soldiery  were  sent  to  every  voting  place  what  course  to  toke  and  pursue,  as  questions  of 

in  the  two  lower  counties  of  the  State  of  Dola*  this  character.    I  have  as  earnest  a  de:ire  for 

ware.    I  am  informed  that  this  soldiery  con-  tlie  preservation  of  the  Constitution  in  all  its 

sisted  of  men  from  New  York,  from  Pennsyl-  intregrity  as  anybody  else ;  and  it  matters  not 

vania,  and  from  Maryland.    When  I  went  to  to  me  whether  victory  or  defeat  attends  our 

vote  myself,  I  had  to  walk  between  drawn  arms,  if,  when  the  war  is  over,  it  does  not 

sabres  in  order  to  deposit  my  ballot.    Peacea-  leave  us  a  constitutional  Government   TTeare 

ble,  quiet  citizens,  saying  not  a  word,  on  their  at  war  for  that,  sir;  and  I  hope  we  shall  laak^ 

way  to  the  polls,  and  before  they  had  got  to  every  sacrifice  that  is  necessary  to  sustain  it. 

the  election  ground,  were  arrested  and  dragged  Tliat  being  our  object*  and  our  end  and  our 

out  of  theur  wagons  and  carried  away.    Peacea-  aim,  I  would  not  now,  while  the  enemy  b  in 

ble,  quiet  citizens  were  assaulted  at  the  polls,  the  field,  and  while  the  continffencies  of  battle 

I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  discuss  these  are  pending,  and  the  issues  of  life  or  death  are 

matters  now ;  I  may  oo  so  hereafter.    I  simply  suspended  upon  the  result,  impede  or  hinder 

wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Senator  to  this  those  who  are  charged  with  tJie  execution  of 

fact,  which  distinguishes  us  from  States  that  the  laws  by  inquiries  which  are  not  vital  to  the 

are  in  revolt :  wo  have  ofiered  no  resistance  to  Government.    I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  bo, 

Federal  authority."  because  I  believe  it  is  one  t^at  belongs  to  the 

Mr.  Bayard,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Doolittle,  said:  judiciary  to  examine  and  settle;  and  if  anr- 

"  He  tells  us  he  thinks  the  Government  has  body  has   made   an  attempt    to    apply  tbut 

been  too  forbearing;  that  men  ought  not  only  remedy  and  has  failed,  it  will  be  time  enough 

to  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  that  then  to  look  to  some  ulterior  course." 
they  ought  to  have  been  shot  or  hung.    Shot        Mr.   Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  reply   said: 

or  hung  in  this  country  without  a  trial  ?    Shot  "  The  President  of  the  United  States^righlly 

or  hung,  according  to  the  generality  of  his  or  wrongly  is  immaterial ;  I  am  not  gouig  to  en* 

language,  "  for  sympathy  ? "     Is  that  the  state  ter  into  that  discussion — ^has  asserted  the  right 

of  things  throughout  the  United  States  ?     Is  to  dispense  with  the  law  which  requires  the 

that  what  we  are  to  expect  to  see  established  habeoM  corpus  to  be  issued  in  any  case  of  judi- 

in  this  country — that  sympathy  is  to  be  the  cial  arrest    He  has  claimed  that  right;  he  has 

ground  on  which  a  man  is  to  be  hung  ?    You  exercised  that  right    He  has  openly,  through 

may  charge  sympathy  on  a  man  because  he  the  Secretary  of  War,  isaued  a  proclamation 

differs  from  you  in  opinion.    Sappose  a  man  which  virtually  subverts  this  Government,  if 

believes  that  the  restoration  of  the  Govern-  carried  out  in  practice ;  because  tiie  Secretaiy 

ment  of  this  country  over  the  revolted  States  of  War  is  authorized  to  appoint  an  indefinite 

cannot  be  effected  by  war;  the  Administration  number  of  men,  constituting  a  corpa  of  provost 
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mflrshala,  who  are  to  have  the  right,  in  addition  afford  these  arrests ;  they  should  not  he  made 
to  their  militarj  duties,  to  arrest  any  citizen  except  where  the  facts  are  so  glaring  that 
throaghoat  the  country  on  indefinite  charges,  when  they  are  stated  to  ns  here  by  tho  Secre- 
&od  to  call  in  military  aid  to  sustain  their  ae-  tary  of  War,  every  one  of  us  will  say  he  did 
tion ;  and  they  are  to  report  to  the  central  an-  right  in  making  the  arrest.    We  ought,  in  Jus* 
thority  at  Washington,  and  hold  the  party  in  tice  to  ourselves  and  to  our  constituents,  to  de^  . 
castody  subject  to  the  orders  of  that  central  mand  of  the  Secretary  of  War  a  reason  in  every 
aathority.    There  is  no  law  %vhich  authorizes  case  for  the  arrest  made.    I  have  that  confi- 
snch  an  organization  as  that.    If  the  judiciary  deuce  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
attempt  to  intervene,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pris-  who  I  believe  is  thoroughly  honest  and  patri- 
OQer  at  Fort  Warren,  the  bayonet  of  the  sol-  otic,  and  who  would  deprive  no  man  of  his  lib- 
dier  prevents  the  servfce  of  the  writ  upon  the  erty  without  good  cause,  and  I  have  that  con- 
military  commandant  who  has  possession  of  fidence  in  the  Secretary  of  War  to  believe, 
the  prisoner.    The  judiciary,  then,  are  power-  especially  since  this  subject  has  been  made  the 
les  for  redress;  and  under  this  asserted  right  object  of  public  inquiry,  that  they  will  not 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  that  feeblest  de-  make  any  arrest  except  for  cause  that  in  the 
p&rtment  of  the  Government  being  powerless  opinion  of  every  loyal  senator  would  justify  the 
to  redress  individual  wrong,  if  the  legislative  arrest.  Congress  neglected  its  duty  in  not,  at  the 
branch,  which  is  equally  powerful  w4th  the  first  session  after  the  opening  of  this  rebellion^ 
eiecative,  are  not  to  interpose  by  calling  for  authorizing  in  terms,  by  law,  tho  suspension  of 
the  informntion,  the  facts,  and  by  the  expres-  the  writ  of  habeas  eorprts^  and  imposing  condi- 
sion  of  tlieir  opinion,  if  it  be  necessary,  when  tions  upon  arrests,  requiring  tho  cause  of  the 
the  facts  are  returned  to  them,  what  protection  arrest  to  be  reported  to  Congress  in  each  case, 
hss  the  citizen  against  the  aggressions  of  execu-  and  requiring  an  examination  by  a  military  or 
tire  power  ?    Can  a  Government  be  n  free  Gov-  other  court.    The  power  to  suspend  the  writ 
ernment,  where,  when  the  judiciary  is  set  at  of  haheaa  corpui  should  only  be  exercised  with 
defiance,  the  lagislature  unites  in  saying  to  the  all  the  guards  that  can  be  thrown  by  wise  leg^ 
ntizen :  '  You  shall  have  no  investigation ;  you  islation  around  it.    Such  a  power  uncurbed, 
may  ^e  arrested  by  officers  unknown  to  the  unregulated,  and  unchecked,  would  make  this 
law,  iodafinite  in  numbers,  on  offences  un-  Government  a  despotism  worse  than  England 
known  to  the  laws,  not  described,  for  disloyal  ever  saw,  worse  than  France  was  in  the  time 
practices,  which  may  mean  anything  that  an  when  lettres  de  cachet  were  used  for  the  arrest 
execotive  officer  pleases ;  you  may  be  arrested  of  citizens,  and  they  were  confined  in  dungeons 
not  only  by  the  order  of  a  functionary  at  Wash-  for  forty  years.    The  power  to  suspend  the 
ington,  who,  from  his  position,  may  be  sup-  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  while  it  must  be  exercised 
posed  to  have  ability  to  exercise  some  discre-  in  certain  cases  for  the  public  safety,  ought  to 
tion,  but  you  miy  be  arrested  at  the  discretion  be  so  guarded  by  legislation  that  no  oppressive 
of  any  one  of  his  subordinate  deputies,  and  an  act  to  the  citizen  can  be  done,  and  in  every 
iorestigation  is  not  to  be  made  by  any  other  case  of  an  unlawful  arrest  the  legislation  of  Con- 
tribanal  than  by  an  ev  parte  return  made  in  gross  ought  to  require  that  tho  person  making 
voar  ab:;ence,  and  without  any  power  of  inves-  the  arrest  should  make  a  formal  report  to  Con* 
tigition  on  your  part,  to  the  central  authority  gress,  so  that  we  and  our  constituents  might 
at  Washington  ? '     If  the  proclamation  of  the  judge  whether  the  necessity  j  ustified  the  arrest.^' 
President  of  the  26th  of  September  be  carried       Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  followed  in  favor  of 
ont^  and  the  general  facts  that  have  occurred  the  resolution.  He  said:  ^^  Taking  it  for  granted 
taken  as  matters  of  history,  that  is  the  state  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  by 
of  things  and  the  power  claimed  by  the  execu-  competent  constitutional  authority,  then  I  hold 
tive.    Sir,  I  consider  that  power  a  subversion  that  they  have  no  right  to  make  these  arrests. 
of  this  Government.    I  consider  it  also  unne-  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cessary ;  and  though  the  honorable  senator  the  arrest  of  an  individual.    The  whole  scope, 
sajs  that  while  we  are  engaged  in  war  he  verge,  and  object  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
^o'lld  not  call  for  any  account  from  the  execu-  is  to  relieve  a  man,  when  arrested,  from  il- 
tire  department  for  its  actions,  I  submit  there  legal  imprisonment.    The  object  is  to  open 
b  a  wide  distinction  there.    I  am  asking  noth-  the  prison  doors,  and  to  bring  him  before  the 
'viz  in  reference  to  a  continuation  of  the  war.  court,  to  inquire  whether  he  is  lawfully  de- 
I  am  seeking  not  to  embarrass  the  Government  tained  or  not ;  and  if  he  has  been  lawfully 
in  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  bat  lodged  in  the  prison,  it  is  the  duty  of*  the 
var  certainly  can  be  in  the  present,  as  it  has  judge  before  whom  he  is  brought  to  remand 
beon  in  the  past,  prosecuted  without  trampling  him  to  prison,  and  if  it  is  a  bailable  case,  to  al- 
^pon  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  at  home,  low  him  bail,  and  if  he  is  illegally  imprisoned, 
^d  in  S  ates  which  are  entirely  untainted  by  to  let  him  go  free.    That  is  the  only  object  of 
anything  like  resistance  to  the  au thority f  othe  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  U  a  great  remedial 
Federal  Government."  writ.    The  suspension  of  that  writ  confers  no 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  expressed  the  follow  authority  on  any  officer  in  this  Government  to 
in;;  views  on  tfie  arrests  which  had  been  made:  make  an  arrest.    The  arrest  and  the  discharge 
*'I  say  to  my  political  friends  that  we  cannot  are  separate  and  distinct  things. 
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"  I  hold  that  there  is  no  anthority  vested  hy  thought  the  man  meditated  very  great  injury, 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  I  think  I  would  have  a  watch  kept  on  bim,  and 

President  or  any  of  his  cahinet  ministers  to  prevent  his  committing  the  act,  and  then,  at 

make  these  arrests ;  and  whenever  they  exer-  the  next  session  of  Congress,  I  would  reoom- 

ciso  such  a  power  it  is  an  act  of  usurpation  mend  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  pnuishment 

and  an  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  of  the  of  just  such  an  offence.    I  would  adhere  to  the 

country.    The  Constitntion  defines  what  are  law.^* 

the  duties  of  the  various  departments  of  this  Mr.  Fessenden  replied:   *^The  senator  for- 

Government.    The  duties  of  the  executive  are  gets  one  clause  of  my  question,  and  that  is  that 

plainly  marked  out  in  the  instrument.    80  it  is  there  was  no  other  way  to  prevent  it.'^ 

with  the  legislative  power;  so  it  is  with  the  Mr.  Powell,  in  answering,  said:  "Tbesena- 

judicial  power.    Upon  each  and  every  one  of  tor  is  supposing  a  state  of  fects  that  could  not 

these  distinct  hodies  of  the  magistracy  are  con-  exist." 

feiTed  separate  and  distinct  powers  which  they  Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  now  rose  to  ask 

can  legitimately  exercise ;  and  whenever  they  a  question :  "  If  a  man  cannot  be  unlawfully 

go  beyond  the  powers  prescribed  in  the  Con-  imprisoned  while  the  habeas  corpus  is  in  force, 

Btitution,  they  usurp  an  authority  not  given  to  when  it  is  suspended  may  he  not  be  impiis- 

them  by  the  law,  and  deserve  and  should  re-  oned  unlawfiilly?" 

ceive  the  honest  censure  of  every  loyal  mart  in  Mr.  Powell  in  reply  said :  **  If  the  writ  of 

the  country — I  mean  of  every  man  loyal  to  the  habeas  corpus  is  suspended,  the  party  roaj  te 

Constitution  of  the  country.  held  in  prison  either  lawfully  or  unlawfuDf. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  ask  senators  who  claim  that  the  If  he  is  in  prison,  having  been  put  there  h^- 
President  and  his  cabinet  ministers  have  exer-  fully  or  unlawfully,  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
cised  this  power  rightfully,  to  point  me  to  the  of  habeas  corpus  only  denies  him  the  great  re- 
clause  in  the  Constitution  or  the  law  that  an-  medial  process  by  which  he  is  taken  before  the 
thorizes  those  officials  to  arrest  a  citizen,  a  civ-  court,  and  the  legality  of  his  imprisonment  in- 
ilian.  The  President,  as  commander-in-chief  of  quired  into  by  the  court.  That  is  all  it  doe*.' 
the  army  and  navy,  may  have  the  right,  by  vir-  Mr.  Collamer:  "  Does  the  gentleman  v:i>h 
tue  of  the  laws  passed  to  regulate  the  army  and  to  be  understood  that  the  habeas  eorpuM  cm 
navy,  to  make  arrests  of  persons  employed  in  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  inqniricg 
land  and  naval  service ;  but  I  ask  senators  to  whether  the  process  was  legal  ?  " 
show  the  law  that  authorizes  him  to  make  an  Mr.  Powell :  "  No,  sir ;  it  may  be  used  to 
arrest  of  a  citizen  not  connected  with  either  inquire  whether  he  is  rightfully  deprived  of  his 
service.  Why,  sir,  even  suppose  the  position  liberty ;  whether  he  is  confined  by  vhtue  of 
of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  were  true,  that  legal  process  or  not." 
the  President  has  a  right  to  suspend  the  writ  Mr.  Collamer  answered :  "  No,  sir ;  ques- 
of  habeas  corpus^  does  it  necessarily  follow,  af-  tions  of  guilt  or  innocence  are  never  tried  on  a 
ter  that  suspension,  that  he  has  a  right  to  arrest  writ  of  habeas  corpui?'* 
whom  he  pleases?  If  so,  I  would  not  give  a  fig  Mr.  Powell  continued :  "  In  some  classes  of 
for  the  liberties  of  this  people.  If  it  be  so,  any  cases,  the  guilt  or  innocence  may  be  inqnireJ 
President  who  is  wicked  enough  and  abandoned  into.  So  far  as  the  record  shows  guilt  or  inco- 
enough  to  do  it,  may,  ad  libitum^  overthrow  cence,  it  is  a  proper  inquiry." 
the  liberties  of  this  country."  Mr.  Collamer :  "  They  require  a  jury." 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  rose  to  ask  a  qnes-  Mr.  Powell :    "  Upon   a  habeas  corp^t$^  the 

tion  of  the  senator,  saying:  "My  question  is  facts  in  the  record  which  go  to  show  thegiiilt 

this:  K  he  were  at  the  head  of  the  Goverp-  or  innocence  of  the  party  are  before  the  courts 

ment,  and  he  were  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  and  upon  them  they  may  decide  whether  he  is 

that  an  individual,  in  a  time  like  this,  was  about  rightfully  or  wrongfully  imprisoned.    If  from 

to  commit  a  crime,  the  consequence  of  which  the  facts  in  the  record  it  appears  he  is  gniltv. 

would  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  Govern-  he  is  rightfully  imprisoned ;  if  innocent,  he  is 

ment  itself,  and  would  strengthen  the  arm  of  wrongfully  imprisoned,  and  is  let  go  free.    h. 

the  rebellion,  and  there  was  no  other  way  in  the  inquiry  arising  upon   habeas  corpus^  the 

which  he  could  prevent  it,  would  he  not  pre-  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party,  to  some  extent 

vent  it,  would  he  not  arrest  the  individual  in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  is  necessarily  looked 

without  law,  and  hold  him  by  the  strong  hand,  into." 

for  the  safety  of  the  people  ? "  Mr.    Collamer  :    "  If  a   habeas  eorj/v9  is 

Mr.  Powell,  in  reply  said:   "I  will  say  to  brought  to  relieve  a  man  charged  with  mnr- 

the  senator,  that  if  I  were  the  President  (which  der,  does  that  habeas  corpus  enable  the  judge 

is  not  a  supposable  case)  I  would  by  no  act  or  court,  before  whom  it  is  brought,  to  tvj  in 

violate  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  my  conn-  any  way  whether  that  man  is  guilty  of  the 

try.    If  I  thought  that  a  man  was  about  to  do  murder  or  not?  " 

anything  wrong,  and  there  was  a  law  of  lAie  Mr.  Powell :  "  I  am  astonislied  that  so  good 

land  by  which  I  could  have  him  arrested  and  a  lawyer  as  the  senator  from  Vermont  should 

punished,  or  placed  under  bonds  for  good  be-  ask  such  a  question.    We  know  that  it  is  not 

havior,  I  would  have  the  law  executed.    If  thefunctionof  a  judge,  before  whom  a  prisoner 

tJiere  was  no  law  to  reach  the  case,  and  I  is  brought  on  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpuiy  to  try 
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.  and  pass  judgment  upon  him.    He  can  only  be  Mr.  Powell :    ^'  He  may  be  brought  with 

tried  by  a  jury.     The*  judge,  however,  on  the  the  cause  without  bringing.the  process.    If  I 

return  of  the  habeas  corpus,  inquires  into  the  had  the  senator^s  infant  son  in  my  custody, 

cause  of  the  arrest,  and  if  on  all  the  facts  that  would  he  not  have  a  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas 

are  developed  in  the  record  the  presumptions  corpus,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  *of  the  deten- 

are  that  he  is  guilty,  the  judge  sends  him  back  tion,  and  should  I  not  then  be  at  liberty  to  say 

to  confinement^  and  if  it  appears  that  he  is  in-  that  the  son  was  apprenticed  to  me,  or  to  give 

aocent,  he  is  allowed  to  go  free.    The  judge  any  other  good  reason  for  holding  him  ?  " 

may  incidentally  inquire  into  the  facts  in  the  Mr.  Collamer :  ^*-  Certainly." 

class  of  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded,  though  Mr.  Powell:  "That  shows  clearly  that  the 

he  does  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  question  is  not  always  whether  the  process  is 

punishment.   But,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  legal  or  not,  because  persons  may  be  held  with- 

the  senator  from  Vermont  a  question,  if  he  out  process." 

will  allow  me  to  do  so.  My  question  is,  Mr.  Collamer :  "  By  the  word  *  process,'  I 
whether  the  legitimate  suspension  of  the  writ  mean  not  merely  technical  process,  but  the  in- 
of  habeas  corpus  authorizes  the  President  of  strument,  the  authority  by  which  a  person  is 
the  United  States  to  arrest  and  imprison  a  holden,  let  it  be  what  it  may ;  and  that  author- 
man?  I  wish  the  senator  to  answer  that  ones-  ity  is  the  thing  to  be  looked  into,  and  that 
tion,  for  that  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  pomt  I  only." 

make."  Mr.  Powell :  "  Still,  my  excellent  friend  does 
Mr.  Collamer  in  reply  said :  "I  merely  say,  not  answer  my  question.    I  should  like  any 
that  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  courts  in  senator  to  get  up  hero  and  show  me  the  an* 
the  use  and  sustaining  of  a  habeas  corpus  be-  thority  of  the  President,  or  any  of  his  cabinet 
fore  them,  is  confined  simply  to  the  question  ministers,  to  make  arrests.    That  is  the  point 
of  the  process  by  w^hich  a  man  is  holden;  the  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention,  and  I  ask 
legality  of  that  process ;  and  if  the  habeas  cor-  the  country  to  look  right  to  that  point." 
pus  is  suspended  in  relation  to  that  subject  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  opposed  the  resolu- 
matter,  then  the  court  has  no  control  or  juris-  tion,  saying ;  "  We  are  informed  in  this  resolu- 
diction  over  it."  tion — I  think  substantially,  although  it  does 
Mr.  Powell  continued :  "I  differ  from  the  not  take  that  form  in  terms — that  certain  per- 
senator,  if  he  will  allow  me,  about  the  defini-  sons  in  Delaware  have  been  arrested  by  the 
tion  he  has  given  about  the  object  of  the  writ  commander-in-chief  of  your  army  and  navy, 
of  habeas  corpus.    He  says  the  only  object  is  and  have  been  restrained  of  their  liberty.   That 
to  mquire  whether  the  process  under  which  is  the  charge  substantially, 
the  prisoner  is  held  is  legal  or  not.    I  am  very  "  Well,  sir,  what  of  it  ?    It  is  said  that  it  is 
well  aware  that,'under  the  common  law,  the  extraordinary  and  tyrannical.    Well,  that  de- 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  more  circumscribed  pends  upon  what?    Why,  they  say  it  is  so  be- 
than  it  is  in  many  of  our  States.    It  has  been  cause  it  is  without  shadow  of  law.    That  is  a 
Very  much  enlarged  *by  statute.    But  I  know  question  to  be  examined ;  that  is  a  question  to 
t:iat  you  have  a  right  to  a  habeas  corpus  to  be  considered.    But  I  repeat,  what  of  it  ?    Is 
bring  persons  before  a  court,  to  be  released  it  extraordinary  that  such  things  should  occur 
from  unJawful  confinement,  when  they  are  con-  in  a  time  of  civil  war,  in  a  time  of  gigantic  re- 
fined by  no  process   whatever ;    and  conse-  hellion,  when  a  million  of  armed  men  are  ar- 
quently,  the  senator  is  too  limited  in  his  ex-  rayed  on  the  side  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
planation.    There  is  a  large  dass  of  persons,  Constitution  and  the  laws;  when  as  many  more 
infants,  for  instance,  who  are  held  by  others ;  stand  for  the  overthrow  of  this  Constitution, 
there  are  persons  held  by  certain  societies  of  and  against  the  supremacy  of  the  laws ;  when 
IH*ople — the  Shakers,  for  example — and  writs  one  half  of  your  Confederacy  is  in  rebellion 
of  habeas  corpus  are  allowed  for  such  persons,  against  your  authority,  and  armed  rebels  con- 
though  they  are  not  held  by  virtue  of  any  pro-  front  you,  and  denounce  your  authority  and 
ce^.    The  writ  can  be  issued  to  bring  a  party  defy  it,  and  when  we  know  that  those  rebels 
before  the  court  whenever  he  is  restrained  of  have  allies  throughout  the  whole  country,  that 
his  liberty,  and  the  court  is  not  limited  to  traitors  infest  every  portion  of  your  country  in 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  legality  of  the  process,  but  sympathy  and  alliance  with  rebels  under  arms  ? 
inquires  as  to  the  right  of  the  party  to  hold  I  say,  sir,  that  when  such  a  state  of  affairs  is 
him/'  evident,  showing  that  the  whole  country  is  in- 
Mr.  Collamer  replied :  '*  The  idea  that  a  man  volved  in  civil  war,  not  partiaT,  affecting  a  few 
may  bo  holden  without  process  is  not  oontem-  interests ;  not  local,  confined  to  a  few  places ; 
plated  by  the  law.    The  command  of  the  writ  but  general,  extending  to  the  utmost  confines 
is  to  bring  the  body  of  A  B  and  the  cause  of  of  th(^  republic,  involving  every  interest,  and 
his  confinement.    That  is  the  cum  causd,  the  reaching  to  every  fireside  in  the  land,  making 
great  vrnU    It  is  not  the  habeas  corpus  ad  sat-  our  condition  one  of  war,  a  state  of  general  in- 
Ufaeiendum  that  we  are  talking  about,  but  the  testine  strife  and  commotion,  affecting  the  lib- 
habeas  carpus  cum  causd,  and  the  command  of  erty  and  the  rights  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
the  writ  is  to  bring  the  body,  with  the  cause  child  in  the  nation,  and  making  our  condition 
of  confinement."  to-day,  instead  of  one  of  peace,  one  of  war,  gen- 
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eral  war,  general  internal  cml  war,  the  laws  executive  for  the  wrong  fhrongh  the  Uw  of  • 

of  war  everywhere  embrace  this  nation  in  its  the  land  end  through  the  judicifil  power,  wd 

length  and  its  breadth.    The  laws  of  war  are  that  when  he  comes  by  his  representattTe  and 

the  law  of  the  land,  sir ;  not  the  Articles  of  asks  barely  for  information  as  to  tibe  cause 

War,  as  the  senator  from  Kentucky  says,  but  why  be  has  been  arrested  and  detained  in 

the  principles  of  war,  as  defined  by  interna-  prison  for  two  months,  he  is  told,  'T^e  will 

tion^  law,  govern  us.    That  is  our  state  to-day  make  no  inquiry  whatever ;  we  will  leave 

and  our  condition  to-day,  and  in  that  sense  it  everything  to  the  President;'  or,  perhaps, in 

is  the  higher  law ;  it  is  the  law  above  the  Con-  the  language  of  the  honori^le  senator  from 

stitution  and  above  all  laws ;  it  is  the  law  of  Indiana,  that  loyalty  ninst  be  to  an  Administra- 

our  life  and  the  law  of  our  existence  to-day —  tion  and  not  to  a  Government,  and  that  it  is  a 

the  ultima  ratio.    Our  state  to-day  is  that  miserable  sentiment  for  a  roan  to  say  that,  in 

state  known  to  nations  when  the  laws  are  si-  a  republic,  loyalty  means  affection  to  the  laws 

lent.     Your  'municipal  regulations  and  your  and  Constitution,  and  a  determination  to  sns- 

Constitution  have  no  law  for  such  an  occasion  tain  them.    I  uttered  that  sentiment/^ 
and  such  a  time ;  but  the  law  known  to  nations       Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  thus  expressed  Lis 

everywhere,  the  r'ght  of  self-defence,  the  v^^  views:  *'Sir,  I  hold— and  I  may  be  accused 

timaratio^  is  the  law  of  our  life  and  the  law  of  perhaps  of  not  exactly  understanding  quite  so 

our  destiny.    Therefore,  sir,  under  such  cir-  much  about  private  rights  i^s  my  honorable 

oumstances,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  say,  I  vote  for  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber— I 

no  such  resolutions,  because  the  presumption  bold  that.the  safety  of  the  republic  is  the  sn- 

is,  if  the  commander-in-chief  has  arrested  men  preme  law.    Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  say,  most 

under   these  circumstances    and    imprisoned  respectfully,  it  is  useless  in  this  day  to  attempt 

them,  he  has  rightfully  done  it."  to  apply  Yules  to  the  conduct  of  the  Govcm- 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  thus  expressed  his  ment  that  you  would  apply  in  time  of  peace. 
views :  '^  I  agree  with  the  senator  who  said,  The  senator^s  argument  wonld  be  a  very  able 
the  other  day,  that  it  was  very  remarkable  one  if  it  was  fitted  to  the  times ;  but  the  pco* 
that  only  five  hundred  arrests  had  been  made,  pie  of  the  country  cannot  fail  to  see  that  vhat 
I  understand  that  from  the  time  this  rebellion  may  be  necessary  at  one  .time  is  not  at  another, 
broke  out  down  to  the  present,  the  arrests  and  what  is  an  excuse  at  one  period  is  no  ei- 
made  by  order  of  the  President  have  not  ex-  cuse  under  other  circumstances.    Because  t:.c 
ceeded  tl^at  number.    It  is,  indeed,  an  aston-  President,  in  this  time  of  war,  in  this  time  of 
ishing  fact  that,  in  this  entire  country,  with  rebellion,  in  this  time  of  danger,  has  seen  fit 
the  land  full  of  treason,  with  our  very  capital  to  lay  his  hand  upon  men  *  without  due  pro- 
full  of  traitors,  so  few  have  been  arrested.    It  cess  of  law,'  in  the  language  of  the  Constitn- 
would  be  very  strange  if,  in  some  of  these  in-  tion,  they  will  not  judge  that,  then  fore,  i^e 
stances,  there  were  not  cases  of  great  hardship,  has  forgotten  what  is  due  to  every  citizen  of 
I  am  willing,  however,  to  trust  these  affairs  to  the  country,  but  will  believe  that  what  he  mtj 
the  President,  and,  when  necessary,  to  aid  in  'have  done  in  reference  (o  matters  like  these 
the  passage  of  a  resoUition  cidling  on  him  to  has  been  done  honestly  in  the  endeavor  to  dis* 
report  to  this  body  the  facts,  if  he  does  not  charge  his  great  duty  to  protect,  preserve,  and 
deem  such  a  course  inconsistent  with  the  pub-  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  6tat<^& 
lie  interest.    The  President  is  the  representa-  That  is  all  they  desire  to  know,  and  all  that 
tive  of  the  unity,  the  power,  and  the  st'  ength  the  people  will  desire  to  know  so  long  as  the 
of  this  republic.    I  hold  him  responsible.    I  rebellion  continues.    When  the  time  comes,  if 
wash  my  hands  of  that  miserable  doctrine  too  it  ever  does  arrive,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
often  inculcated  here,  that  in  such  a  time  aa  President,  either  by  himself  or  those  who  are 
this  there  is  such  a  thing  aa  loyalty  to  the  his  servants  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  exercising 
Government  and  disloyalty  to  those  in  power,  his  power  maliciously,  even  carelessly,  with 
Sir,  there  is  but  one  true  loyalty,  and  that  is  reference  to  men,  I  am  wil.ing  to  call  him  to 
unconditional  adherence  to,  and  support  of,  account ;  but  until  that  time  comes,  I  am  vill- 
those  who  stand  at  the  helm  of  the  Govern-  ing  to  leave  it  to  them,  and  I  will  not  compel 
ment,  placed  there  by  the  pet^ple  to  direct,  them  to  give  reasons  for  their  actions  Inch  tl)ey 
whether  in  calm  or  storm,  the  great  affairs  of  may  think  will  place  the  country  in  a  worse 
state."  attitude  than  it  is  at  present." 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  reply,  said :  "  Sir,        Mr.  Bayard,  in  reply,  said :  "  The  honorable 

I  regret  that  gentlemen  will  bring  extraneous  senator  seems  to  labor  under  what  I  coosider 

matters  to  bear  on  this  resolution  of  inquiry ;  this  delusion — that  supposing  the  President  to 

but  they  may  do  so  if  they  please,  and  they  mean  rightly,  that  his  intention   is  honest, 

may  give  to  it  a  party  aspect  and  invite  ^arty  therefore  you  are  not  to  question  his  aet5,  and 

support,  for  the  purpose  of  smothering  the  res-  not  to  oppose  them,  or  not  to  redress  the 

olution.    Be  it  so ;  but  they  cannot  smother  wrong  that  he  does.    I  hold  that  to  be  an  ex- 

the  debate ;  they  cannot  keep  from  the  people  ceedingly  erroneous  and  dangerous  doctrine, 

of  the  country  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  The  President  might  be  a  timid  man,  and  tim- 

a  citizen  of  the  United  Stntes,  in  a  S'ate  where  idity  always  resorts  to  violence ;  but  bis  in« 

the  courts  are  open,  is  denied  redress  by  the  tention  might  not  be  wrong.    He  may  be  a 
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man  who  lacks  judgment ;  and  his  error  of  "  I  am  no  prophet,  but  I  will  tell  you  where 
judgment  might  lead  him  into  improper  meas-  we  are  drifting  to.    The  power  of  the  nation 
ures.   Are  not  those  measures  to  be  opposed,  and  of  this  Government  is  in  the  valley,  of  the 
because  yon  do  not  impugn  the  motive  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  power  is  going  to  enlarge 
man  who  has  committed  it  ?  That  is  one  point  from  day  to   day  until  it  overshadows   the 
on  which  I  think  the  senator's  argument  has  Pacifio  and  the  Atlantic  slopes.    The  people  of 
led  him  into  error."  the  great  West  and  the  Northwest  understand 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  followed  in  a  lengthy  this  Oonstitution,  the  masses  of  them.    They 
speech,  saying:  ''In  this  day  of  bold  and  ruth-  have  given  their  minds  and  their  hearts  to  its 
less  innovation,  it  has  also  been  claimed  that  support.     They  will,  when  it  beconies  neces- 
the  right  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  sary,  give  their  lives,  too,  to  this  holy  cause, 
is  an  execntive  and  not  a  legislative  power  ?    Is  and  they  will  be  willing  martyrs  in  its  defence 
there  anything  more  untrue  than  that  position?  and  for  its  preservation.    No  Utopian  dream 
What!  a  right  to  repeal  a  law,  to  dispense  with,  for  the  freedom  of  the  negro  will  ever  lure  or 
to  suspend  a  law  temporarily,  is  an  executive  corrupt  them  from  their  wlegiance  to  the  Con- 
power?  Sir,  what  is  the  essence  and  nature  of  stitation.    They  know  that  the  State  of  Ken- 
aa  eiecntire  power  in  our  Government?    It  is  tacky  has  as  much  right  to  continue  that  con- 
to  execute  the  law,  to  enforce  the  law ;  not  to  dition  of  the  African  race,  domestic  slavery,  as 
throw  ohstructions  in  the  way  of  the  law,  and  Massachusetfcs  or  Rhode  Island  had  to  abolish 
to  defy  its  execution.    "Why,  sir,  this  ques-  it.    The  Constitution  is  so  written.    That  is  its 
tion  was  tested  two  centuries  ago  in  England,  provision ;  that  is  its  spirit.    Away  with  this 
The  Stuarts  claimed  the  power  to  suspend  the  nonsense,  that  slavery  has  been  the  cause  of 
law,  to  dispense  with  the  law ;  and  thp  claim  the  war. 

and  exercise  of  this  high  prerogative,  even  in  "  How  many  wars  have  been  waged,  the 

that  monarchical  Government,  brought  one  of  Christian  religion  being  tiie  pretext !    \Vhat 

them  to  the  blook,  and  lost  to  the  other  his  oceans  of  blood  have  been  shed  in  the  name  of 

crown  and  sent  him  an  exile  into  foreign  coun-  our  holy  religion,  and  to  propagate  the  faith 

trie?.   Have  we  come  to  this,  that  an  act  of  that  was  given  to  us  by  the  Redeemer  of  the 

trrannv,  of  oppression,  which  in  England  lost  world  I     Will  you  charge  the  Christian  religion 

&  bead  to  one  monarch  and    a  diadem   to  with  having  caused  these  wars,  and  say  that 

another,  shall  be  claimed  as  the  constitutional  therefore  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  put 

4'ht  of  the  President  of  the  United  States?  down?    What  caused  the  war  of  1812?    Was 

Sir,  here  is  a  short  argument  upon  this  ques-  it  not  the  violation  of  *  free  trade  and  sailors' 

^on  of  habeas  corpus^  w^hich,  to  my  mind  and  rights?'    Was  it  not  that  England  claimed  to 

judgment,  is  unanswerable :  the  power  to  pass  be  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  to  exercise  upon 

a  law  is  a  legislative  power,  it  is  not  an  execn-  the  decks  of  our  vessels  tfie  ruthless  power  of 

tlTeone;  the  t>ower  to  repeal  a  law  is  a  legis-  dragging  native  citizens  from  under  the  stars 

litive  power,  it  is  not  an  executive  one.   What  and  stripes,  and  making  them  fight  against 

i5  the  suspension  of  a  law  but  its  temporary  their  country  under  the  union  jack?     You 

r-peal?    The  only  executive  function  in  rela-  might  as  well  say,  destroy  the  foreign  com- 

tion  to  a  law  is  to  enforce  it.    What  process  merce  of  the  United  States  and  the  shipping  of 

of  reasoning,  what  rule  of  logic,  would  allow  the  Eastern  States,  because  this  commerce  and 

the  President  of  the  United  States  the  power  shipping  was  the  cause  of  that  war." 

to  SDspend  a  law  that  would  not  give  him  the  The  question  was  now  taken  on  laying  the 

greater  power  of  repealing  it  ?  resolution  on  the  table,  and  decided  as  follows : 

*' The  President  and  all  men  who  do  these  Yeas  — Messrs.    Anthony,     Arnold.     Browning, 

acts  are  trespassers — trespassers  by  the  law.  Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittlc,  Fcssen- 

They  raav  be  sued  as  trespassers,   and  when  den,  Field,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris, 

tlitT  are,  they  can  give  the  whole  state  of  fact  Ho^^fd,  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Kansas.  MornU  Sum- 

•  .^^  ""''J  *-«*"  6"^  *'Y"  wiiwAw  OI.OW  vi  ittuu  p^j.^  fj.gp  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilmot, 

n  evidence  before  the  jury  m  mitigation  of  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and  WHebt— 20. 

'l^magea ;  and  in  such  cases  as  have  occurred  Nats  —  Messrs.   Bayard,    Carlile,    Cowan,   Davis, 

iad  many  others,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  would  Harding,  Henderson,  Kennedy,  Nesmith,  Powell,  Bice, 

1^  that  the  plaintiff  recover  one  cent     But,  Saulsbury,  WiUey,  and  Wilson  of  Missouri-is, 

sir.  this  Congress,  with  all  its  fancied  power,  

*ith  all  the  power  which  it  may  imagine  ap-  In  the  House,  on  December  8th,  Mr.  Stevens, 

pertains  to  it  in  time  of  war,  can  pass  no  law  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  bill  to  indemnify 

\^at  would  screen  the  President  of  the  United  the  President  and  other  persons  for  suspending 

States  from  an  action  of  trespass  in  such  a  state  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and 

ft*  fact  as  that,  in  the  name  of  the  humblest  cit-  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof,  which  was  read. 

i^ca  of  America.    No,  sir ;  any  act  which  you  Objection  was  made  to  the  second  reading, 

^y  pass  on  the  subject  being  pleaded  as  a  de-  which  was  not  sustained.    The  bill  was  then 

fence,  would  be  laughed  at  by  a  lawyer  engaged  put  on  its  passage. 

J3  the  prosecution,  and  would  be  hooted  in  Mr.  Olin,  of  New  York,  said:  "I  hold  that 

^m  by  any  man  sitting  as  a  judge  who  had  the  President  had  the  authority  by  law,  and 

^s  legal  learning  and  independence  that  should  was  the  proper  tribunal,  to  exercise  all  the 

^long  to  a  court.  power  that  he  has  exercised  in  suspending 
VOL.  III. — 16       A 
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the  writ  of  Tidbeas  corpus  ;  nevertheless,  I  the  bill :  "  It  provides  that  the  President  and 

concur  with  mj   friend   from   Pennsylvania  cabinet,  and  all  who,  in  pursoance  of  their 

that  a  bill  of  this  character  is  proper  under  authority,  have  made  arrests  during  the  time 

the  circumstances.     But  while  X  thus  concur  of  the  declared  suspension,  shall  be  iodenmi- 

with  him,  I  would  regret  above  all  things  to  fied  and  saved   harmless.     That  ia  the  full 

see  a  measure  of  this  kind  thrust  through  extent  of  the  bill.    It  goes  no  farther  in  any  of 

the  House  without  a  mementos  consideration,  its  provisions.^* 

and  probably  without   ten  members  of  the  Hr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  objected  to 

House  knowing  the  legal  effect  of  the  provis-  the  bilL     He  said :  ^^  A  bUl  of  indemnity  is  th&t 

ions  of  the  bill.    This  mode  of  legislation  is  which  secures  to  an  officer  who  may  have, 

discreditable  to  the  country,  and  discreditable  through  mistake  or  otherwise,  violated  the 

to  this  Ilouse.^^  law,  an  indemnity  for  that  proceeding.  Itdoea 

Mr.  Colfax,  of  In^ana,  urged  the  immediate  not  necessarily  deprive  a  party  of  his  cirll 
passage  of  the  bill,  thus :  *^  I  think  a  mtyority  remedy.  If  a  man  has  been  UDJnstlr  cr 
of  the  House  are  prepared  to  pass  the  bill  now.  illegally  imprisoned — ^however  long  his  im* 
Instead  of  being  anything  discreditable,  I  think  prisonment  or  grievous  his  ii\jury— he  ia  de- 
it  would  be  highly  creditable  to  the  House  to  prived  by  this  bill  of  any  remedy  or  redress 
pass  the  bill  at  this  early  stage  of  the  session,  whatever.  He  alone  is  to  suffer,  and  not  the 
We  all  understand  the  whole  question.  It  has  Government.  If  the  gentleman  from  Pesn- 
been  discussed  all  over  the  land  whether  the  sylvania  will  put  his  bill  in  such  form  as  to 
President  should  have  authorized  the  suspension  indemnify  officers  acting  under  the  direction  of 
of  the  habeas  corpus  as  to  persons  charged  with  the  President,  still  leaving  the  parties  to  their 
treason,  or  with  sympathizing  with  it  during  civil  remedy  if  they  were  illegally  and  without 
this  rebellion  or  not.  All  that  baa  been  done  cause  imprisoned,  I  could  support  it.  I  codd 
has  been  done  by  his  authority  communicated  not,  without  further  opportunity  for  examina- 
to  his  secretaries,  and  through  them  to  others,  tion,  vote  for  this." 

I  stand  ready  to  pass  a  bill  indemnifying  him.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  replied : ''  The 

We  have  either  to  vindicate  him  as  now  pro-  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  TLoma<j 

posed,  or  leave  him  to  bo  persecuted  as  soon  as  will  find  on  examination — and  I  dare  eay  that 

ne  retires  from  office  by  those  whom  he  arrested,  he  has  examined  it — ^that  I  have  drawn  this 

I  rejoice  that  I  have  this  opportunity  of  voting  bill  precisely  according  to  the  English  prece- 

for  this  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  pass  at  once.^'  dents ;  that  I  have  used  precisely  the  lan^age 

The  bill  stated  that  since  the  4th  of  March,  used  by  all  of  the  bills  of  indemnity  for  the 
1861,  the  United  States  have  been  in  an  insur-  last  two  centuries  passed  by  the  English  Farlia- 
rectionary  condition ;  that  the  public  safety  has  ment,  except  that,  in  their  bills,  they  have  con- 
required  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Aa6«a«  cor-  fessed  the  illegality  of  all  of  the  acts  which 
pus  ;  that  during  that  time  the  privilege  of  said  have  been  done  and  for  which  ministers  hare 
writ  had  been  several  times  suspended  by  the  advised  the  passage  of  an  ind enmity.  1  hdje 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  several  not  confessed  the  illegality  of  these  acts,  for 
arrests  and  imprisonments  had  taken  place  this  reason:  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
under  and  in  consequence  thereof,  and  that  United  States  and  the  Administration  h&ie 
there  was  not  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  held  that  the  President  had,  without  such  a 
which  branch  of  the  government  possessed  con-  bill,  full  power ;  and  if  he  had  the  power  ta 
stitutional  power  to  declare  such  suspension,  order  all  these  acts,  then  there  is  no  remedy 
It,  therefore,  enacted  that  all  such  suspensions,  for  anybody.  A  remedy  exists  only  where 
arrests,  and  imprisonments,  by  whomsoever  there  is  a  wrong.  If  the  President  had  the 
made  or  caused  to  be  made  under  the  author-  right  to  su8|>end  the  writ  of  habeas  corpvf,  and 
ity  of  the  President,  should  be  confirmed  and  under  that  these  results  took  place,  I  shonld 
made  valid ;  and  it  indemnified  and  discharged  like  to  know  who  had  the  right  of  action 
in  respect  thereof  the  President,  secretaries,  against  him  ?  There  can  be  no  such  thing.  If 
heads  of  departments,  and  all  persons  who  have  there  be  a  remedy  for  these  false  imprison' 
been  concerned  in  making  such  arrests,  or  in  ments,  it  may  extend  to  indictments  as  well  ss 
doing  or  advising  any  such  acts,  and  made  void  to  civil  suits,  and  how  is  the  Government  to 
all  indictments,  informations,  actions,  suits,  indemnify  the  President  for  two  yearsMmprison- 
I)rosecution8,  and  proceedings  whatsoever,  com-  ment  in  the  penitentiary  ?  What  kind  of  in- 
menced  or  to  be  conunenced  against  the  Presi-  demnity  is  the  Government  to  afford  to  men 
dent,  or  any  of  the  persons  aforesaid,  in  relation  thus  prosecuted  under  these  laws?  Bnt^  sir, 
to  Uie  acts  or  matters  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  if  the  President  was  right  in  supposing  that  he 

The  second  section  invested  the  President  had  the  authority  to  suspend  the  privile*?^  of 

during  the  existence  of  the  war  with  authority  the  habeas  corpus^  I  admit  with  my  frit^d 

to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  from  New  York  (Mr.  01  in)  that  there  would 

the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  at  such  times,  and  in  be  no  necessity  for  this  bill.    But  then  it  would 

such  places,  and  with  regard  to  such  persons,  do  no  harm,  it  would  confer  no  additiond 

as,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  might  power,  it  would  do  only  what  could  be  done 

require.  before.    But  I  have  recited  that  there  is  doubt 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  explained  on  that  subject. 
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"  Tben  it  seems  to  me  that  w^  wonld  have  The  bill  is  framed  upon  the  idea  that  the  acta  recited 
the  right  to  give  him  that  power.  As  there  7i^^  illegal  and  williout  jiwt  cause  or  excaae;  that 
k.,  1  *««  atT  {T1a»o1  ^^^w,^i^A  ^f  ♦ii^  »/x«r/x»  they  were  Violations  of  the  nghta  of  the  persons  arrest- 
has  been  an   illegal   exercise   of   the    power  ^\^^^  imprisoned;  and  th&  for  theni  redress  might 

betol-e,  one  ansmg  from  necessity,  a  bill  of  be  had  in  the  courU  of  the  United  States,  by  resort  to 

indemnity  is  the  proper  remedy  which  has  the  peaceful,  regular,  and  ordinary  administration  of 

b«n  practicable  for  the  Government,  where  ^®  **^-    1*  "  framed  upon  the  Tdea  that  the  citizen 

it  was  necessary  for  the  Executive,  for  the  ^'t  "^^  '"'k^w  **"*  «^,"t««»«^  "^f  f^^^S  T**^^ 

."      *  2v          ^  I       1       ""  *^        ^1  *"^    •'".''  part,  or  even  probable  cause  to  suspect  it,  and  that  in 

safety  of  the  country,  to  assume  the  responsi-  making  such  arresU,  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  form, 

bility  of  acts  not  contemplated  by  the  Consti-  of  those  provisions  of  law  intended  to  secure  personal 

tntion."  liberty  were  entirely  disregarded.    It  makes  no  ezcep- 

The  previous  question  was  then  demanded,  *»<^°  of  those  cases  in  which  the  arrests  have  b^n 

«  J  *i     VM1        ^^A  u    au    *^ii^^: ^**  made  with  malice,  and  the  impnsonments  have  been 

and  the  bill  passed  by  the  following  vote :  inflicted  with  circimsUnces  onjiiitality  and  cruelty- 

Yeas— Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold,  Ashley,  Bab-  in  which  the  "  public  good  "  has  been  made  the  cloak 

bitt,  Baker.  Baxter,  Bingham,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Samuel  wherewith  to  cover  the  gratification  of  political  ani- 

a  Blair,  Blake,  William  G.  Brown,  Buffinton,  Bum-  mosity  or  private  hatred.    It  distinguishes  in  nothing 

bam,  Campbell,  Casey,  Chamberlain,  Clark,  Colfax,  between  the  cases  in  which  an  honest  mistake  has  been 

Frederick  A.  Ckmkling,  Roscoe  Conkling,  Cutler,  Da-  followed  by  its  immediate  correction,  and  cases  in 

Tis,  Delano,  Duell,  Dunn,  Edgerton,  Edwards,  Eliot,  which  malignity  has  been  enabled,  bv  false  pretences, 

Dv,  Fenton,  Samuel  C.  Fessendeq,  Thomas  A.  D.  Fes-  to  procure  the  arrest  and  to  prolong  the  imprisonment, 

sendee,  Frsnchot,   Frank,  Gurley,    Hale,    Harrison,  to  the  loss  of  property,  the  destruction  of  health,  and, 

fikkmao.  Hooper,  Horton,  Hutchins,  Julian,  Keller,  in  some  instances,  the  insanity,  suicide,  or  lingering 

Frucis  W.  Kellogg,  William  Kellogg,  Lansing,  Lob-  death  of  the  unhappjr  victim.    It  distinguishes  in  noth- 

mia,  Lovejoy,  Low,  McKnight,  Moorbead,  Anson  P.  ing  between  the  active  officer,  zealous  in  the  full  dis- 

ibrrill.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Nixon,  Noell,  Olin,  Patton,  charge  of  his  official  duties,  and  the  base  miscreant 

Pike,  Pomcrov,  Porter,  Potter,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  who  volunteers  to  assume  the  degrading  character  of 

Md  H.  Bicei  Riddle,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Sargent,  "py  and  informer,  that  he  may,  with  more  eflTect,  and 

ikdprkk,  Segar,    Shanks,   Shellabarger,    Sherman,  secretly,  use  the  falsehood  which  the  venom  of  bis 

Sloan,  Spauldmg,  Stevens,  Stratton,  Train,  Trimble,  heart  prompted  him  to  invent.    It  proposes  to  condone 

Trowbriifce,  Van  Horn,  Van  Valkeuburgh,  Walker,  all  offences,  to  protect  all  offenders,  and  to  take  away 

Wall,  Wallace,  Washburne,  Wheeler,  Albert  S.  White,  all  redress  for  injuries,  however  great,  or  with  what- 

Wilioo,  Windom,  and  Worcester'-90.  ever  ciroumstances  of  aggravation  or  bad  motive  in- 

Xats— Messrs. William  J.  Allen,  Ancona,  Bail r,  Clem-  flicted. 

mis,  Cobb,  Conway,  Cox,  Cravens,  Crisneld,  t!ritten-  ^  these  acta  had  been  done  in  all  cases  from  the 

dea,  Dunlap,  English,  Fouke,  Goodwin,  Granger,  Gri-  purest  motives,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  jgood, 

der,  Harding,  Hoi  man,  Johnson,  Knapp,  Law,  Lazear,  with  as  little  aggression  as  possible  on  private  rights, 

MloTv,  Menzies,  Morris,  Noble,  Norton,  Pendleton,  with  all  circumspection  and  care  that  only  those  who 

Price,  'Richardson,  Robinson,  Sheffield,  Shiel,  Smith,  were  really  guilty  should  suffer  such  confinement  as 

John  B.  Steele,  William  G.  Steele,  Stiles,  Benjamin  F.  would  prevent  the  commission  of  an  unUiwful  act—if 

Tbomas,  Vallandigham,  Voorhees,  Chilton  A.  White,  the  public  good  were  in  fact  subserved  by  tlicm— it 

WicUiffe,  Woodruff,  Wright,  and  Yeaman — 15.  might  be  proper  to  protect  the  President,  and  those 

t-ir-nai              i»  acting  uncicr  nis  authority,  from  criminal  prosecution 

On  the  22d  of  December,  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  and  penal  sentence ;  it  misht  be  proper  to  protect  them 

Ohio,  submitted  the  following  resolution,  in  the  from  pecuniary  loss,  by  the  payment,  from  the  public 

natnre  of  a  protest  against  the  above  proceed-  Treaaurr,  of  the  dwnages  assessed  against  them.  Even 

^                  X                o                              r  then,  whilst  admitting  that  circumstances  like  these 

^  *                                     ^  would  in  seasons  of  great  public  dangers  negative  aU 

Begoltedf  That  the  following  protest  of  thirty-six  wrongful  intent  in  the  commission  of  these  illegal  acts, 

m?nibers  of  this  House  against  the  passage  of  House  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 

till  No.  o'jl  be  entered  upon  the  Journal :  pie  to  affirm  that  at  all  times  tlic  President  of  tho  Uni* 

On  the  ^th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1^62,  and  during  ted  States,  before  all  other  men,  should  adhcro  most 

tie  present  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pcnn-  strictly  to  the  forms  of  legal  procedure  when  directing 

KlTwia,  introduced  the  bill  No.  591,  entitled  "  An  act  his  powers  against  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

to  iodemnify  the  President,  and  other  persons,  for  sua-  It  could  never  be  proper  to  indemnify  the  President, 

peDdiDg  the  privilege  of  the  writ  ot  habeas  corpus,  and  and  those  acting  under  his  authority,  at  the  expense 

KU  done  iu  pursuance  thereof,'*  and  after  its  second  of  the  citizen  whom  they  had  injured,  or  to  add  to  their 

ryoiiiDg  moved  that  its  consideration  be  made  the  spe-  security  by  the  destruction  of  his  remedies, 

cial  order  for  the  Thursday  then  next  ensuing,  which  *"*     "      ""  "        ' '*     '"  "   '  "•  * 
Gi'ouon  being  objected  to,  he  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tioo.  and  this  being  sustained,  under  the  operation 

tiiereof  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed.  ^ 

Ibis  bill  involves  questions  of  the  gravest  import-  was  this  object  kept  invicw,  that  in  addition  to  the  re 

ance.    It  provides  that  all  suspensious  of  tho  privilege  scrvation  of  all  powers  not  granted,  there  are  special 

of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  all  arrests  and  imprison-  prohibitions  of  seizures  without  wan'ant,  detentiona 

fiteatd  upon  whatever  pr^exts  or  by  whomsoever  made,  without  indictment,  imprisonment  without  a  speedy 

tmder  the  authority  of  the  President,  however  arbitra-  and  public  trial,  and  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or 

f;  or  tyrannical  or  unjust,  are  confirmed  and  made  val-  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  and  there  are 

li;  aad  that  all  persons  who  advised  or  executed  or  clauses  which  extend  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 

Insisted  in  the  execution  of  any  such  acts  are  discharged  States  to  all  controversies  between  citizens  of  different 

^^  all  liability,  whether  to  the  State  or  to  individu-  States,  and  secure  a  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  in  which 

^S/'in  respect  thereof ;  "  and  that  all  proceedings  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  twenty  dollars.   Con- 

iZiimt  them  of  every  nature^  whether  for  the  recovery  gress  has  hitherto  uniformly  maintained,  and,  as  far  as 

CI  d::magc3  or  for  the  infliction  of  punishment, "  com-  was  necessary',  has  perfected  by  its  legislation  these 

fenced  or  to  be  commenced,"  are  discharged  and  made  guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  courts  have  en- 

*^jid.   It  also  provides  that  the  President  may,  during  foreed  them  b;^  the  assessment  of  damas^es  for  their 

»*d  existence  of  this  rebellion,  at  any  time  and  any-  infraction.    This  bill  proposes  to  deprive  the  courts  of 

vi^re  throughout  any  of  the  United  SUates,  and  as  to  the  power  to  afford  such  protection.    It  will,  if  carried 

^7  person,  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  out  into  practical  and  general  operation,  release  the 

^^'^ui.  people  from  the  d  jty  of  appealing  to  such  peaceful  and 
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legal  means  of  redress,  aud  will  provoke  more  summa-        Sec.  8.  And  b4  it  further  itiacUd,  That  it  is  and 

ry  and  less  constitutional  measures.    Yet  this  bill,  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

without  precedent  in  our  history,  suggesting  such  whenever,  Congress  not  beins;  in  session,  and  in  his 

* ..X. ..___! ^  ^. ...J X  V _*  «_-P-n.^^  or  inrasioq,  the 

0  susnend,  bj  proda- 

^  .  .  '         -w        ,j»'  of  AoMM  eofyw*  in  all 

ions  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  force  of  mere  num-  casesof  political  offences  throughout  the  United  States, 

bers  and  against  the  remonstrance  of  the  minority,  or  in  any  part  thereof,  until  the  meeting  of  Congress 

was  passed  within  one  hour  of  ita  first  introduction,  thereafter ;  and  whenever  and  wherever  the  saidwrit 

without  having  been  printed,  without  having  been  re*  shall  be  suspended  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  nnUwful 

ferred  to  any  committee,  select  or  standing,  and  with-  for  any  of  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  the  Uni- 

out  any  opportunitv  for  consideration  or  discussion.  ted  States,  or  of  an^  State,  to  allow  said  writ,  as  to  sndi 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  House  of  Repre-  offences,  anything  in  this  act  or  in  any  other  act  to  the 

sentatives,  do  therefore  most  solemnly  remonstrate  contrary  notwithstanding, 
against  this  action  qf  the  Uouse,  and  respectfully  ask         ^r     t  ^  r  :»•         x     i    xi.     ^ 

that  this  their  protest  mav  be  entered  upon  the  Journal.        -Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  took  the  floor  against 

They  protest  against  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  per-  the  entire  bill.     lie  said :  **'  Mr.  President,  the 

mit  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  bil!,  as  an  arbi-  bill  under  consideration  contemplates  a  provis- 

trary  exercise  of  power  by  the  majority,  unjust  to  the  Jq^  ^^  ^Yiq  release  of  political  prisoners  under 
members,  unjust  to  their  constituents,  and  derogatory  .  .        «  *vi«cw^j  mx  j7vi*wv^  pi*wi«.»a      v 

to  iu  character  as  a  deliberative  legislative  body.  certain  circnmstances,  and  also  to  authorize  the 

Thev  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill—  President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  conat- 

1.  Hecause  it  purports  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  all  tions  of  the  Constitution,  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
existing,  pwiccful,  legal  modes  of  redress  for  admitted  ^j^  eorpui.  If  any  such  legislation  be  proper 
wrongs,  and  thus  constrains  him  tamely  to  submit  to  __;i  ^«„„f;f„+j^„„i  4.1,^  .^•^^tct^^-  «<?  ♦i;^  kjii 
the  inlury  inflicted  or  to  seek  illegal  and  forcible  reme-  ^^  constitutional,  the  pro \  isions  of  the  bill 
dies.  seem  aptly  drawn  to  effect  the  object.   I  le- 

2.  Because  it  purports  to  indemnify  the  President  lieve,  however,  that  no  such  legislation  is 
and  all  octing  under  his  authoritv  for  acts  admitted  to  either  proper  or  constitutional ;  that  it  ia  an 
bo  wrongful,  at  the  expense  of  the  citizen  upon  whom  improper  interference  with  the  duties  and  pow- 
the  wrongful  acts  have  been  perpetrated,  in  violation  "^^^  .^vr  *"»-«» ^''^^  vw^ii,**  buvuuuiva  ««  i 

of  the  plainest  principles  of  justice,  and  the  most  fa-  ©rs  of  the  executive  office, 
miliar  precepts  of  constitutional  law.  '^I  shall  attempt  no  finely  drawn  dbtmc- 

8.  Because  it  purports  to  confirm  and  make  valid,  by  tions  Upon  this  occasion  between  the  acts  of 

act  of  Congress,  arrests  ondimprisonmer:t8wW  4^^  President  of  the  United  States  which  are 

not  only  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Um-  4.,„*.:fl«M^  «»ri  »^4^o  «*i,;»v.  «.^  ^^««««vu     ill 

ted  States,  but  were  in  palpable  violation  of  its  express  Justifiable  and  acts  which  are  excUMble.    All 

prohibitions.  the  political  arrests  which  the  President  of  the 

4.  Because  it  purports  to  authorize  the  President,  United  States,  in  the  discharge  of  his  sworn 
during  this  rebellion,  at  any  time,  as  to  any  person,  duty,  has  made,  I  justify  and  defend,  in  the 
and  everywhere  throughout  the  limits  of  the  "United  j^  ^  ^  broadest  sense  of  that  term.  Kar. 
States,  to  suspend  the  pnvilego  of  the  wnt  of  habeas  v*^ow  €»«v*  i/*w«vivo^  ovu^  v*  vix«i.  ^\^'  . 
corpus,  whereas,  by  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  sus-  more,  I  believe  that  the  President,  if  ho  im 
pend  the  privilege  of  that  writ  is  confided  to  the  dis-  not  made  those  arrests  under  the  circunistanocs 
cretion  of  Congress  alone,  and  is  limited  to  the  places  under  which  they  wore  made,  would  have  been 
threatened  by  the  dangers  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  unworthy  of  the  high  position  he  occupies,  and 

5.  Because,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  it  IS  unjust  ^^^«^«^4.'i^  v-    j,,*.,*^  ak^ /^ .un.  *•    ^«^Aa 

and  unwise,  kn  invasion  of  private  rights,  an  encSur-  recreant  to  Ins  duty  to  the  Constitution  and  tic 

agcment  to  lawless  violence,  and  a  precedent  full  of  country. 

hope  to  all  who  would  usurp  despotic  power  and  per-         He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  povt;: 

pctuate  it  by  the  orbitrory  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  existed  in  the  President  to  suspend  the  privil- 

nTnd%3y:b^e^use  in  both  its  sections  it  is  "  a  ^^l^f  the  writ  of  Aa^^.  'orrus^^  also  the 

deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  "  violation  of  the  right  to  make  military  arrests.     The  latter  \f as 

Constitution,  "  according  to  the  plain  sense  and  inten-  an  inference  from  the  powers  already  conferred, 

tion  of  that  instrumcntP'  and  is  therefore  utterly  null  and  the  duties  enjoined  in  the  Constitution.  It 

*"*^  ^°**^-  also  followed  from  the  great  right  of  self-pres- 

^S*  5-  ?.''"?*'^T°'  ^  A.  Richardson,  J.  C.  Robin-  ervation,  the  great  law  of  self-defence,  known 

son,  P.  B.  Foukc,  Jas.  R.  Morns,  A.  L.  Knapp,  C.  L.  ^„;,  ^«^  J,^:.^^  ^„««„«,v^««      tt^  *v^ ™«^^ 

Vallandigham,  C.  A.  White,  Warren  P.  Noblef  W.  Al-  ^^^  recognized  everywhere.     He  then  proceed- 

len,  William  J.  Allen,  S.  S.  Cox,  E.  H.  Norton,  Geo.  ed  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  arrests 

K.  Shiel,  S.  J.  Ancooa,  J.  Lazear.  Nehemiah  Perry,  C,  made  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky, 

yibbard,John  Law.a  A.Wickliffe,Chas.  J^^^^^  and  the  proceedings  in  foreign  countries  in 

LtX'^'/f^^:^^:^''SJr^'^^i,i^%.  ca^B  of  rebellion. ndthns  expressed  his  vje.j 

Wright.  H.  Grider.  W.  H.  Wadsworth,  A.  Hardinjz,  of  the  means  which  the  Government  should  use 

Chas.  B.  Calvert.  Jas.  E.  Kerrigan.  Henry  May,  R.  H.  to  secure  success : 
Nugen,  Geo.  H.  Yeamau,  B.  F.  Granger.  **  Another  fact  I   learn   from   history— that 

Mr.  Stevens:  "I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  in  the  suppression  of  rebellions  in  other  couc- 

on  the  table."  tries,  there  is  no  single  instance  in  which  tbo 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  Government  has  not  called  to  its  aid  every 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided  description  of  persons  and  every  possible  dc-s- 

in  the  affirmative.    Yeas,  Y5  ;  nays,  41.  tractive  agency  known  to   civilized  warlaro 

In  the  Senate,  pn  the  22d  of  December,  a  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  rebel- 
motion  to  strike  out  the  third  section  of  their  lion.  I  use  that  in  answer  to  the  imputation 
hill  to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  state  pris-  upon  the  Republican  party  that  thej  are  will- 
oners,  &c.,  was  considered.  The  section  to  be  ing  to  use  slaves  in  the  suppression  of  this 
stricken  out  was  as  follows :  rebellion.    I  have  no  concealinont  upon  iL^t 
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or  any  other  eiibjcct.    I  desire  to  speak  oat  "  Mr.  Jefferson  snatained  General  Wilkinson 

precisely  what  I  as  an  honest  man  do  believe,  for  snspending  the  habeas  eorpvs  in  New  Orleans 

I  believe  that  as  jet  there  is  no  necessity  for  on  the  occasion  of  certain  military  arrests  of 

the  employment  of  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  persons  who  were  suspected  of  complicity  in 

scppressiDg  the  rebellion ;  but  if  the  necessity  Barr^s  expedition ;  thus  Justifying  the  setting 

shall  exist  hereafter,  we  have  a  perfect  right  up  of  military  authority  over  the  jurisdiction 

to  employ  their  services ;  nay,  more,  it  will  be  of  the  courts  in  times  of  public  danger.  As  late 

oar  boanden  duty  to  do  so.    I  would  rather  as  the  3d  of  February,  1807,  in  a  letter  to  Gov- 

that  a  rebel  master  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  emor  Claiborne  respecting  Burr's  conspiracy, 

bii  slave  than  that  he  should  live  to  overthrow  he  wrote : 

my  Goremment,  or  to  destroy  the  life  of  my  On   great  occasions,  every  cood  o6Scer  must  bo 

brother  npon  the  battle  field.     Gentlemen  who  ready  to  risk  himself  in  going  oeyond  the  strict  lino 

are  so  fastidious  in  reference  to  the  means  of  law^,  when  the  public  preservotion  requires  it    His 

«.i.,'«k  u  :-  .v.^..^.  4.^  ^».^i^«^  ^^«  4.K-,v  «.n.*>^c.A  motiTes  wili  be  a  justtncation,  as  far  as  there  is  any 

which  It  IS  proper  to  employ  for  the  purpose  discretion  in  his  ultra-legal  prcieedings,  and  no  induf- 

of  pQttmg  rebels  out  of  existence,  it  seems  to  gence  of  prirate  feelingsT 

me  are  hardly  in  earnest  in  wishing  them  de-  u  i  ^aii  the  attention  of  senators  to  this  Ian- 

Ptroyed  at  all     I  am  willmg  to  employ  any  guago,  and  to  the  time  and  circumstances  under 

^Qcy-the  white  man,  the  negro,  the  cannon,  ^^i^i,  jj.  ^^g  ^g^^     Tl^^t  it  was  not  a  rebellion 

the  masket.  I  would  mvoke,  if  it  were  not  im-  ^f  one  third  of  the  entire  republic  against  its 

inous,  any  power  in  God  s  physical  univeree.   I  Government.    The  straits  of  the  uTion  wore 

would  blast  them  with  lightnmg;  I  would  rain  ^ot  then  so  desperate.    On  that  occasion  a 

apoQ  them  the  showers  of  fire  and  brmistone  ^,^^6  handful  of  men,  starting  on  a  distant  ex- 

f.rwhichthey  are  now  as  ready  as  Sodom  and  pedition,  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial. 

(lomoiT^h  were  in  the  olden  times."          ^  Jjo^  the  conspiracy  is  more  extended,  the  in- 

Mr.  Wnght.  of  Indiana,  followed,  saying :  ^erests  at  stake  are  more  Vital,  and  the  emer- 

Men  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  condition  of  ^^^re  imperious.    In  a  letter  to  General 

tLmga  m  the  country  and  the  most  improper  Villdnson,  of  the  same  date,  he  says : 

a;)peal3  are  made  to  the  ignorant  and  the  un-  ,,           ',.      ,       o     _*    \       i  t>  n             a 

,„.^^«*'  -    — u!  I.      1     --.    Tu  !-  /•                  11. •  lOur  sendms  here  Swortwout  and  Bollman,  and 

Mirpecting    which   darm  their  fears  on   this  adding  to  thcmlJurr,  Blcuncrbasset,  and  Tyler,  should 

saliject.    In  the  dark  days  of  T6,  General  Lee  they  Ml  into  your  bonds,  will  be  supported  by  the 

wrote  to  James  Bowden,  president  of  the  Mas-  public  opinion. 

sachusetts  council ;                          ^  "  There  is  another  passage  in  this  letter  which 

We  must  sare  the  community,  in  spite  of  the  or-  I  may  be  justified  in  reading  in  this  connection. 

dlQaDces  of  the  legislature.    There  are  times  when  we  j^g  appropriateness  will  be  felt : 

iQa5t  commit  treason  against  the  laws  of  the  St4ite,  for  -,     V,    *         ^    .     ,..  ,    ,      ,*«.,. 

th-  salration  of  the  State.  The  present  crisis  demands  .  The  Feds,  and  the  little  band  of  Quids,  in  opposi- 

thUbraTe,  Tirtuous  kind  of  trewon.  **on,  will  try  to  make  something  of  the  infnngeinent 

of  liberty  by  the  military  arrests  and  deportation  of  citi- 
''Xo  statesman  of  this  day  would  be  willing  zens;  but  if  it  does  not  go  beyond  .such  offenders  as 
to  use  language  so  strong  as  that  which  one  of  Swortwout,  Bollman,  Burr,  Blennerhasset,  Tyler,  Ac, 
Washington's  generals  used  in  the  war  of  the  ^^^^  ^»'^  *»«  supported  by  the  public  approbation. 
devolution  ;  but  occasions  arise  when  arrests  "  May  I  not,  Mr.  President,  slightly  alter  the 
become  a  necessity  which  cannot  be  disregard-  language  of  Jefierson  of  that  day,  and  by  a  par- 
ed without  an  impeachment  of  fidelity  to  the  aphrase  adapt  it  to  the  present,  and  say  that 
hx:<i  intcresfs  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  I  am  those  who  think  more  of  party  than  of  country, 
aot  disposed  to  yield  the  credit  to  the  Republican  who  seek  to  make  politiotil  capital  out  of  every 
party  of  originating  a  policy  as  bold  as  it  is  ne-  act  of  the  Government,  may  try  to  make  some- 
cc-ssary,  for  in  the  despondent  days  of  our  in-  thing  of  the  political  arrests  that  have  been 
fant  struggle  for  liberty  it  was  justified.  Jef-  made,  but  if  it  does  not  go  beyond  such  of- 
fer-on and  Jackson  subsequently  demonstrated  fenders  as  Governor  Morehcnd,  Buckner,  Wallis, 
t:iat  it  had  their  sanction,  and  it  ever  has  had  and  their  compeers,  they  will  be  supported  by 
tbe  approval  of  old-fashioned  democracy.  Gen-  the  public  approbation? " 
eral  Jackson  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  press  Mr.  Field,  of  New  Jersey,  eaid :  "  Mr.  Presi- 
in  New  Orleans,  and  he  kept  the  entire  city  and  dent,  the  motion  is  to  strike  out  the  third  sec- 
'iaburbs  under  martial  law  after  the  British  had  tion  of  this  bill.  There  are  two  objections  to 
I'd  the  coast.  He  arrested  Judge  Ilall  for  issu*  the  provisions  of  that  section. '  The  first  is,  it 
iiiga  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  favor  of  a  French  takes  for  granted  that  the  power  of  suspending 
rjbject  who  had  been  seized  by  General  Jack-  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  con- 
j^oa'a  orders ;  and  a  recent  Congress  of  the  Uni-  forred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress  alone ; 
ted  Stitef),  by  its  legislation,  commended  that  and  then  it  proposes  that  Congress  should  del- 
eiercwe  of  anthority.  Firmness  and  prompti-  egate  to  the  President,  not  only  the  power  of 
M'le,  fearlessness  in  assuming  responsibility  suspending  the  writ,  but  also  of  determining 
vben  his  country  was  in  an  emergency,  were  whether  the  exigency  has  arisen  which  would 
among  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character,  justify  such  a  suspension.  Both  these  objoc- 
Tf  liich  secured  the  deep  devotion  of  the  democ-  tions,  I  think,  are  well  taken.  I  hold  that  the 
facy,  and  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  regard  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon 
which  was  akin  to  idolatry.  the    President,  and  not  upon  Congress,  the 
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power  of  snspe&ding  the  privilege  of  the  writ  emment  might  be  at  the  distance  of  athoQBUid 

of  haheas  corpus  ;  but  if  mistaken  in  this,  I  hold  miles  from  the  seat  of  Government.     Hov 

that  Congress  has  no  authority  to  delegate  to  utterly  impossible,  then,  would  it  be  for  Con- 

the  President  the  exercise  of  such  a  power."  gress  to  exercise  such  a  power  as  this!   Tliis 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  his  views  at  power,  I  admit,  is  a  high,  transcendent  power. 

much  length,  and  thus  stated  his  conclusions :  It  is  a  power  which  ought  never  to  be  exercised 

^*  I  think,  sir,  I  have  established  that  there  is  except  upon  the  most  solemn,  pressing,  and  ur- 
nothing  in  the  practice  or  in  the  theory  of  the  gent  occasions.    But,  sir,  it  is  a  power  the  ei- 
British  constitution ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  po-  ercise  of  which  may  be  absolutely  essenti&l  to 
sition  which  this  clause  occupies  in  our  Consti-  the  very  existence  of  the  Government ;  and  in 
tution ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  this  order  that  it  should  be  efficacious,  in  order  that 
clause  in  its  passage  through  the  Convention,  it  should  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  is  de* 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  omission  of  all  ref-  signed,  it  must  be  exercised  with  the  utmost 
erence  to  legislative  power  that  can  farnish  any  promptitude  and  vigor.     The  slightest  delaj 
argument  in  favor  of  this  power  being  intended  may  frustrate  entirely  the  objects  sought  to  U 
to  be  a  legislative  power.    And  now,  Mr.  Pres-  accomplished  by  it.    The  idea,  then,  that  a 
ident,  it  remains  only  to  inquire  what  is  the  power  of  this  character,  which  depends  for  its 
nature  of  this  power?    Is  it  an  executive  power,  successfal   exercise    on  the   utmost  possible 
or  is  it  a  legislative  power?    If  it  is  an  execu-  promptness  and  alacrity,  should  be  exercised 
tive  power,  then  I  insist  that  the  only  possible  by  Congress  and  not  by  the  President,  is  a  re- 
construction that  can  be  put  upon  this  clause  flection,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the  wisdom  of 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  it  was  designed  to  those  who  framed  this  instrument ;  it  is  an  im- 
give  the  power  in  question  to  the  President,  peachment  of  their  character,  which  I,  for  one, 
In  order  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  power,  am  not  willing  to  make." 
we  must  ascertain  when  it  is  to  be  exercised.        Mr.  Baulsbury,  of  Delaware,  followed  on  the 
It  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  two  cases,  rebellion  other  side.    Tlie  positions  which  he  took  were 
and  invasion.    First,  in  case  of  rebellion — not  that  the  President  had  not  the  power  to  i^rn- 
a  mere  local  sedition,  not  insurrection  only,  pend  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  but  that  Con- 
which  is  opposition  to  some  particular  law,  as  gress  alone  had  the  power.     Reviewing  the 
the  whiskey  insurrection  for  instance,  but  re-  rights  of  English  subjects,  and  of  the  American 
hellion,  which  involves  the  overthrow  of  the  colonists,  he  inferred  tliat  the  framers  of  tho 
Constitution  and  Government  itself;  which  is  Constitution  did  not  intend  to  abridge  their 
an  opposition  to  all  laws.    Second,  invasion —  liberties  by  conferring  power  upon  one  man  tu 
not  merely  foreign  war,  but  foreign  war  ac-  do  so,  whenever  he  should  adjudge  the  public 
companied  by  invasion,  the  tendency  of  which,  safety  should  require  it. 
in  like  manner,  would  be  the  overthrow  of  the        He  thus  argued  :    **  Never  having  tno\ni 
Government,  Constitution,  and  laws.  the  privilege  of  suspending  a  law  enacted  ly 

"  Now,  whoso  duty  is  it  to  preserve  the  Gov-  the  legislative  agents  of  the  people,  other  tL-a 
emment,  protect  the  Constitution,  and  execute  as  a  legislative  privilege,  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
the  laws?  The  President,  by  his  oath  of  office,  sumed  that  they  intended  it  should  be  other- 
swears  that  he  will  preserve,  protect,  and  de-  wise  under  the  system  of  government  wlich 
fend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  they  framed.  In  order  to  the  existence  of  thi-> 
then  it  is  made  his  duty  to  *  take  care  that  the  power  in  the  executive,  it  must  be  sliown  pcs- 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.'  Rebellion  is  re-  itively  that  the  Constitution  confers  it  upon 
sistance  to  these  laws.  Rebellion  is  an  attempt  him.  Under  the  Constitution,  and  independdit- 
to  overthrow  this  Constitution  and  Govern-  ly  of  it,  the  citizen  is  entitled  to  freedom  from 
ment.  Who,  then,  is  competent  to  decide  imprisonment,  unless  in  accordance  with  the 
whether  the  exigency  has  arisen  which  will  law  of  the  land.  The  power  to  imprison  is  no- 
justify  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor-  where  in  the  Constitution  given  to  tlie  Prcsi- 
pus  f  Who  but  the  President  alone?  Congress  dent,  either  for  or  without  cause.  lie  can  only 
may  not  be  in  session.  For  nine  months  out  of  execute,  not  make  the  law.  *•  lie  shall  take 
the  twelve,  every  other  year,  Congress  is  not  in  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,*  not 
session ;  and  yet  the  idea  is  that  the  framers  of  that  they  shall  not  be  executed,  by  reason  of 
this  Constitution  meant  to  confer  upon  that  his  having  assumed  to  suspend  their  execution; 
body  alone  the  power  of  suspending  the  writ  and  he  shall  u«e  all  the  means  necessary  and 
of  habeas  corpvs.  Suppose  Congress  were  in  proper,  which  have  been  conferred  upon  him 
session,  how  could  that  body  know  whether  by  the  Constitution  or  by  Congress,  not  by 
the  exigency  had  arisen  ?  How  could  Congress  means  usurped  by  him  independently  of  tho 
know  whether  the  execution  of  the  laws  had  Constitution  or  act  of  Congress.  He  is  to  v.s*i 
been  resisted?  They  would  have,  to  depend  the  means  given  to  execute,  not  make  the  means 
upon  the  President  for  the  information  upon  with  which  to  execute.  Suppose  nothing  had 
which  they  wore  to  act ;  and  then,  while  a  bill  been  said  in  the  Constitution  about  the  suspen- 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  tjie  privilege  of  sion  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cot- 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  making  its  way  pus,  would  the  President  have  a  right  to  sns- 
thropgh  both  Houses,  every  individual  engaged  pend  the  writ,  which  might-,  nevertheless,  have 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov-  been  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress?    Surely 
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not;  and  why  ?     Because  such  act,  being  the  but  necessarily,  to  make  his  argument  consist- 
act  of  the  legislature,  could  only  be  suspended  ent,  that  this  execntiye  power  is  with  the 
bj  an  act  of  legislation.    Can  the  provision  of  President    The  assumption  is  without  war- 
the  Constitution  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  rant,  from  the  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
which  the  Constitution  contemplated  the  Con-  President  is  not  by  the  Constitution  authorized 
gress  would  provide,  shall  not  be  suspended  to  arrest  any  one,  the  right  to  arrest  being 
unless  in  certain  oases,  possibly  be  regarded  as  based  upon  affidavit  and  warrant,  not  of  mere 
conferring  a  power  on  the  President,  and  on  no  motion.    The  power  to  imprison  is  only  ex- 
one  eke,  to  suspend  ?    If  the  Constitution  had  ecutive  in  the  sense  of  executing  process,  uid 
been  silent  in  reference  to  the. suspension,  Con-  the  power  to  deny  or  delay  discharge  rests  not 
gress  might  have  passed  the  bill  providing  for  in  the  volition  of  the  person  imprisoning,  or 
issuing  the  writ  or  not,  as  they  deemed  proper ;  having  the  custody  of  the  prisoner,  but  in  the 
and  having  passed  it,  they  could  have  repealed  judgment  of  the  judge  or  court  to  whom  ap- 
or  sQdpended  it  at  pleasure.    Does  the  fact  that  plication  for  release  is  made  as  to  the  sufficien- 
it  is  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  suspended  un-  cy  of  the  warrant  when  the  privilege  of  the 
less  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  deprive  writ  is  not  suspended.    When  suspended,  the 
Congress  of  the  power  of  suspension  in  the  case  power  to  delay  or  deny  a  discharge  rests  upon 
of  invasion  and  rebellion — the  cases  where  sus-  the  fact  of  such  suspension  by  virtue  of  the 
pension  is  not  prohibited — and    confer  such  rightful  authority  to  suspend.    The  question, 
power  on  a  co5rdinate  branch  of  the  Govern-  therefore,  remains,   notwithstanding  the   as- 
ment,  which,  but  for  those  restrictive  or  pro-  sumption  of  Mr.  Binney,  who  is  the  depositary 
liibitory  words,  no  one  contends  it  would  have  of  this  power  ?    To  support  his  first  assump- 
possessed?  tion  of  the  power  to  suspend  in  the  President, 
"It  will  not  be  denied  that  in  England,  Par-  Mr.  Binney  further  assumes  that  *  all  the  con- 
liament  alone  can  suspend  or  legaHzo  the  de-  ditions  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  described 
ml  of  the  privilege  of  this  writ.    But  it  is  in  the  habeas  corpus  clause  are  of  executive 
contended  that  here,  under  our  Constitution,  cognizance,  that  is  to  say,  rebellion  or  invasion, 
iheactof  suspension  is  executive  in  character,  and  the  requirement  of  the  public  safety  in 
and  not  legislative,     The  advocates  of  this  time  of  either.'     What  is  this  but  assuming 
view  of  the  question  contend,  in  the  language  what  requires  proof?    The  right  to  determine 
of  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  that,  *  the   power  to  whether  the  public  safety  requires  the  suspen- 
imprison,  and  to  deny  or  delay  discharge  from  sion  rests  necessarily  with  the  depositary  of 
imprisonment,  is    an  executive  power,'  and  the  power.    To  assume  that  the  President  is 
that  'the  warrant  of  arrest,  with  the  order  to  determine  this  fact  is  to  assume  the  matter 
that  the  party's  privilege  be  denied  for  a  sea-  in  controversy.     *  No  legislative  act  is  neces- 
pon,  is  saspension   nnder  the  Constitution.'  sary  or  proper,'  says  the  same  authority,  *  to 
Here  is  the  assumption  upon  which  the  whole  give  the  cognizance  of  these  facts  to  the  ex- 
argnment  is  based.     Has  the  President  the  ecutive.'    So  to  say  in  reference  to  the  ^re- 
apthority  under  the  Constitution  to  arrest  the  quirements  of  the  public  safety,'  is  still  to  as- 
citizen  for  any  cause  whatever,  unless  that  sume,  not  to  prove. 

power  is  given  in  the  clause  relating  to  the  "  But  to  follow  the  argument.    It  is  said  that 

saspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  *  no  act  of  Parliament  has  ever  been  passed  in 

(^l/us  f    None  whatever ;  because  it  is  not  England,  or  has  been  proposed  in  Congress,  to 

among  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  in  the  take  away  or  abridge  the  executive  power  in  . 

Coasdtntion,  and  because  it  is  expressly  pro-  regard  to  these  facts.'     Why  not?    Because 

vided  therein   that  no  '  person  shall  be  de-  no  such  executive  power  existed,  as  is  further 

prired  of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  the  acts  passed 

law.'   Due  process  of  law  relates  to  arrest  as  by  Parliament,  or  proposed  in  Congress,  were 

^ell  as  to  tnaL  Arrest  cannot  be  mdde  except  acts  of  suspension  or  proposed  suspension  by 

upon  warrant,  supported  by  affidavit,  any  more  those  bodies  themselves.    If  the  executive  had 

than  can  conviction  be  had  except  upon  trial  the  power  independently  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 

ty  jnry.    The  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  ment  or  Congress,  passed  or  proposed,  where 

tbe  writ  relates  to  a  person  legally  imprisoned,  was  the  necessity  of  passing  or  proposing  such 

i'Ct  confers  no  power  to  imprison  contrary  to  acts  ?    To  continue :  Mr.  Binney  says : 

law.    The   advocates  of  executive  despotism  All  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  deprivo  persons  of 

srgue  in  a  circle.     Their  argument  is  nothing  the  right  to  bail  or  trial  in  derogation  of  the  habeas 

taore  nor  less  than  this:  the  President  may  «>;yt<«  act  of  Charles  II.  leave  this  power  anddiscre- 

arrest  hecause  he  \m  power  to  suspend,  and  tion  to  the  crown. 

^«  may  suspend  because  he  has  power  to  ar-  "If  by  the  expression,  *  leave  this  power 
ftst  and  discretion  to  the  crown,'  is  meant  confer 
,  "The  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  power  upon  or  confide  to  the  crown  this  power  and 
|n  the  President  to  suspend,  as  contended  for  discretion,  the  phrase  is  intelligible  and  argu- 
fy Mr.  Binney,  is  assumption,  and  assumption  mentative ;  but  if  it  is  thereby  meant  that 
aloue.  He  assumes  not  only  that  *  the  power  these  acts  of  Parliament  do  not  take  away  this 
to  imprison  and  to  deny  or  delay  a  discharge  *  power  and  discretion '  from  the  crown,  it  ii 
from  imprisonment  is   an  executive  power,'  an  admission  that  the  *  power  and  discretion  * 
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are  subject  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  ney,  because  that  argument  is  the  fountain  of 
remove  them  from  the  crown.  If,  however,  justification  to  him,  most  generally,  if  not  ex- 
it is  meant  that  the  *  power  and  discretion'  dusivelj,  relied  upon  by  his  friends?  It  is,  in 
remain  where  they  were,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  the  source  from  which  the  honorable  sen- 
acts  of  Parliament,  the  point  in  controversy  is  ators  from  Indiana  and  New  Jersey,  who  hare 
assumed  and  not  proved,  and  makes  the  acts  attempted  the  only  legal  defence  of  the  ei- 
of  Parliament  useless  things.    Again  he  says :  ecutive  in  this  regard  during  this  sesdoD,  have 

Tbey  cannot  be  taken  away  by  Congresa  without  drawn  their  materials." 
invading  the  constitutional  Umita  of  the  executive        Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  expressed  tlio 

oS^^e,  opinion  that  no  bill  should  be  passed  and  sect 

"  Not  if  they  pertain  to  the  executive  oflSce.  to  the  President  for  approval,  in  which  it  was 

Do  they  ?    This,  again,  is  the  point  in  dispute,  necessarily  implied  that  his  decision  relative  to 

Again  he  says :  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  hahm 

They  cannot  be  given  bv  Congress  to  the  executive  eorptis  was  wrong.    It  would  be  asking  him  to 

without  supererogating  what  the  Constitution  gives.  approve  a  law  which  declared  that  he  had  done 

*^  Assumption  again,  not  proof,  that  the  Con-  that  which  he  had  no  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution gives  this  power  to  the  President.  Btitution  to  do.     ^^  Is  that  common  conrtesv^ 

•"  Again,  says  Mr.  Binney :  Oan  we  get  along  with  the  Government  in  tliat 

The  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  is  'vray  ?  " 
moreover  inseparablv  connectea  with  rebellion  or  in-        He  then  passed  to  a  consideration  of  the  pro- 

rasion,  with  internal  war.  positions  before  the  Senate,  the  first  of  which 

"  Not  at  all.    For  although  the  privilege  can-  was  the  bill  under  discussion,  and  the  other 

not  be  suspended  unless  there  be  rebellion  or  a  bill  from  the  Ilouse,  to  indemnify  the  Prcfci- 

invasion,  yet  both  or  either  of  these  may  exist,  dent    (  see    page    241 )    for  suspending  the 

and  the  suspension    be    unauthorized.      The  privilege  of  the  habeas  carpus,  axtdsLCts^onQm 

power  to  suspend  is  inseparably  connected  with  pursuance  thereof.    The  objections  to  the  first 

the  requirement  of  the  public  safety  In  time  of  he  stated  as  above ;  and  the  latter  he  regarded 

rebellion  or  invasion,  and  with  it  alone,  for  as  an  act  of  oblivion,  such  as  are  passed  occ&- 

either  or  both  rebellion  and  invasion  may  ex-  sionally  by  the  British  Parliament.    This  he 

ist,  and  the  public  safety  not  require  the  sua-  considered  as  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  and 

pension.    Again  he  says:  thus  proceeded :  *^  Then  I  may  be  asked,  what 

The  direction  of  such  a  war  is  necessarily  with  the  would  you   do  ?     I  would  not   undertake  to 

executive.    The  office  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  '  It  is  smother  up  judicial  inquiry  at  all.     I  do  not 

the  duty  of  the  office,  in  both  its  mUitarv  and  civil  m-  think  it  necessary ;  neither  do  I  think  we  Uu 

pects,  to  suppress  insurrection  and  repel  invasion.  .i  ^  ^^ ^^  a^  :*  :r  :*,  r*.    ^- 

it^      .  J     1.  i.  1.       1   .  o    Ti    XI.  *"®  power  to  do  it,  if  it  was  necessary.  It  maj 

Granted ;  but  by  what  means?    By  those  become  necessary  to  regulate  judicial  proceed- 

granted  by  the  Constitution  and  conferred  by  ingg^  to  adapt  them  to  the  occasion  which  arises, 

Congress.    Is  the  power  to  suspend  the  privi-  a^d  to  furnish  the  remedies  which  are  needed; 

lege  of  this  writ  granted  by  the  Constitution?  ^ut  we  should  not  say  that  a  law  shall  be  pass- 

This  IS  the  matter  m  controversy.    It  must  be  ed  to  make  that  lawful  which  was  unlawful ; 

proved,  not  assumed.    Again,   says  the  same  ^.^  should  not  say  in  effect :  '  Having  done  a 

^^^^^^  •  thing  which  was  not  authorized  by  the  Coiisti- 

The  true  character  of  every  act  of  Parliament  in  tntiou,  we  tell   you  now  that  the  courts  shaU 

this  relation,  and  of  the  only  bill  that  has  ever  been  „««.««  ;n/ii,;i.z»  i«f/^  it-  «ii .  «t^  «-a  »a.<^:^  f ^  i^orA 

•proposed  in  Congress,  has  been  executive,  and  so  it  P®.^^^  }^^^^^^,  ^^^^  ^^  *"  '  ^®^,?  ^^^}^  ^^}^'^ 

must  be.  it  mquired  mto  any  way ;  and  they,  m  relation 

"  If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  design  of  every  ^^  J^^  private  claims  of  individuals,  shaU  be 

Buch  bill  has  been  to  confer  power  upon  the  ?"^*^^,  of  jurisdiction  m  relation  to  them  tn- 

executive,  or  those  acting  under  his  authority,  ^^^f.^^'     ^^^'  'P;  mj  judgment,  that  is  very  bad 

to  detain  in  custody  persons  legaUy  arrested,  it  r^'%^  very  bad  statesmanship,  and   of  ex- 

is  true,  otherwise  it  is  not.    To  say  that  the  ^'Tm  ^  questionable  constitutionahty 
character  of  an  act  of  Parliament  or  of  Con-  ^«^»  ^^-  President,  I  propose  that  every 

gress  is  executive  is  an  absurdity.    It  can  only  f^'^^^^^^J^'F,  ^X^""^  ^^°®  "^^^^^  V^!  ^^'■ 

be  legislative.    It  declares  what  law  is  or  shall  f^®  f^^"".  ^'''^':^  ^^^^  ^^.^l^^F  ^^  ^^^^ 

be.    It  cannot  execute    either  judgment  or  ident,  during  this  rebellion^ 

power.     Ho  again  remarks :  State  court,  may,  like  the  citizen  m  the  ca-^e 

'^  rru      1  *•      u-  1.         L  r  f^  1  ^L.  just  stated,  remove  that  case  from  the  btdte 

The  only  aspect  in  which  an  act  of  Congress  to  this  i^.^^*.   i^f^   fv,^   m^^^u  o^,,-*    ^4?  +1,^  7^n?h.i? 

effect  can  be  regarded  as  legislative  is  as  the  grant  or  g?"*^^   ^°^,  ^^®   Circuit  Court   of  the  Jjuitcd 

creation  of  authority  to  detain  against  the  writ ;  but  otates.     I  believe  we  have  a  right  SO  to  legi^- 

this  is  supererogation,  because  the  Constitution  gives  late.     I  have  no  doubt  on  that  point.     luthe 

i^  first  place,  the  occasion  now  requires  tliat  to  he 

"  Again,  this  is  the  assumption  of  the  very  done.    In  the  next  place,  if  gentlemen  wu\ 

matter  in  dispute.  look  at  the  case  of  Cohen  w.  Virginia— the  cjise 

"  I  have  thus  far,  Mr.  President,  considered  which  Settles  the  construction  of  the  twenty- 

the  question,  has  the  President  the  right  to  fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act— they  will 

suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor^  find  that  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Story  in  tliaJ 

jptM  as  presented  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Bin-  case,  the  court  held  that  the  United  States,  by 
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legislation,  may  order,  in  tho  first  instance,  all  reason  to  have  confidence  in  their  holding  over 
the  cases  which  may,  under  the  provisions  of  the  jury  the  proper  judicial  inflaence  to  keep 
the  Constitution,  go  into  the  Gircnit  Court,  .to  them  in  potent  control  ?    I  am  afraid  of  them. 
be  removed  there  whenever  they  are  com-  I  do  not  like  to  leave  our  citizens  and  ofScers 
menced  in  a  State  court.    It  is  quite  ohvious,  in  their  hands.    I  desire  that  the  cases  may  he 
from  the  reading  of  the  Constitution,  that  if  carried  into  our  courts,  into  the  United  States 
joa  could  order  one  of  these  forms  removed.  Circuit  Courts,  in  order  to  avail  the  defendants 
joa  could  the  other.    I  have  a  precedent  for  of  all  the  advantages  and  protections  under  our 
this.    I  am  not  going  now  merely  by  my  own  Constitution  which  those  courts  give." 
speculations  and  conjectures.     I  have  a  full  Mr.  CoUamer  closed  by  introducing  a  substi- 
precedent  for  it.  tute  for  the  House  bill,  p.  241,  which  was  re- 
''Xow,  what  is  the  object  of  getting  a  case  ferred  totheCommitteeontheJudiciary,p.256. 
into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  ?  On  tho  27th  of  January,  the  Committee  on 
Is  there  any  great  purpose  in  it?    We  cannot  the  Judiciary  reported  this  bill  with  an  amend- 
but  know  that  these  very  provisions  of  tho  Con-  ment  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
stltution  were  intended  to  be  provided  for  a  and  substituting  Mr.  CoUamer^s  bill. 
great  occasion  of  this  kind.    Tiie  Constitution  Mr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend 
contemplates  that  the  State  courts,  in  great  by  inserting  the  words  **  civil  or  criminal," 
emergencies,  and  in  relation  to  subjects  which  after  the  word  **  prosecution." 
concern  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  suggested  numerous 
are  uot  safe  for  the  Covemment  of  the  United  objections.    He  said :  **  The  amendment  of  the 
States  always  to  trust*    Suits  may  be  brought  committee  which  we  are  considering  provides 
^sinst  those  who  have  arrested  and  imprison-  for  the  transfer  of  suits,  commenced  against  the 
ed  men  under  the  order  of  the  executive,  in  officers  of  the  Government  who  have  acted  un- 
rariooa  States.    They  may  be  brought  before  a  der  the  authority  of  the  President  in  making 
jmticQ  of  the  peace,  before  a  county  court,  arrests  and  doing  other  things  during  this  rebel- 
before  a  circuit  court,  according  to  the  various  lion,  from  the  State  courts  in  which  they  may 
proTlsions  of  the  different  States  as  to  their  be  commenced,  into  the  United  States  courts, 
jurisdictions.   The  great  question  arises  before  I  think  that  may  be  done.    The  amendment 
them,  was  the  President  authorized  to  make  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  York  is 
the  order  on  which  the  defendant  relies  ?    Did  to  extend  this  to  criminal  prosecutions.    Now, 
the  Constitution  authorize  it  ?    That  is  impor-  let  us  take  a  case.    Suppose  that  a  postmaster 
taut,  not  merely  to  the  individuals  sued,  but  to  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  acting,  as  he  contends, 
the  nation ;  because  it  is  most  clear,  as  I  take  under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  should 
it,  (bat  if  the  President  and  his  subordinates,  get  into  a  wrangle  and  kill  a  man,  if  you 
and  the  individuals  to  whom  his  authority  has  please ;  I  put  an  extreme  case  to  test  the  prin- 
been  deputed,  have  acted  in  good  faith  in  this  ciple  which  it  is  sought  to  incorporate  into 
Period  of  trial,  at  least  we  must  indemnify  this  bill.    That  is  an  offence  against  the  peace 
them.  Tf  e  therefore  have  a  pecuniary  interest ;  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois ;  it  is  no 
and  thus  it  becomes  quite  important  to  have  offence  against  the  United  States.     He  is  in- 
some  sort  of  check  as  to  the  measure  of  dam-  dieted  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  proper  county 
ages  that  shall  be  awarded,  if  the  court  should  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  murder.     He  files 
fiod  these  proceedings  to  be  irregular.  Accord-  his  petition  stating  that  he  was  acting  under 
iog  to  common-law  principles,  in  such  a  case,  the  color  of  authority  derived.from  the  Presi- 
tlie  court  should  tell  the  jury,  in  my  humble  dent  of  the  United  States  through  the  Post- 
judgment,  if  they  rejected  the  man^s  defence,  master-General ;  that  case  is  thereupon  trans- 
if  he  presented  the  order  of  the  executive  un-  ferred  into  the  United  States  court,  and  it  is  to 
der  which  he  acted,  and  the  court  should  de-  proceed  there  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
cidc  that  it  did  not  constitute  a  legal  defence,  State  court.    "When  you  get  it  there,  can  the 
yet,  after  all,  the  court  should  tell  the  jury :  *If  United  States  court  administer  the  law  of  the 
Tou  find  that,  though  this  was  a  mistaken  au-  State  of  Illinois?    It  is  no  offence  against  any 
thority,  the  man  acted  in  good  faith,  or  if  there  law  of  the  United  States  for  one  man  to  kill 
wa^  a  probable  cause  in  law  for  making  the  another  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  unless  it  be  in 
arrest,  the  most  you  can  do  is  to  give  the  de-  the  military  service ;  unless  it  be  in  a  place 
fendant  actual  damages.     You  will  give  no  where  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction,  in 
exemplary  damages ;  you  will  give  nothing  by  some  fort  or  arsenal.    Could  the  United  States 
way  of  what  is  commonly  called  smart  money ;  court  go  on  with  the  tri^  and  convict  him,  in 
you  will  give  nothing  for  attacks  through  the  case  it  should  turn  out  that  he  acted  malicious- 
individual  upon  the  vitals  of  the  Constitution,  ly  in  the  killing;  and- if  convicted,  could  it  sen- 
or  ail  that.    These  i>eople  have  acted  in  good  tence  him  to  be  hung  ?    Who  would  have  the 
faith;  and  if  in  your  verdict  you  go  beyond  sim-  pardoning  power  in  such  a  case?    Could  the 
ply  paying  the  man  the  damage  sustained  by  him  President  pardon  the  offender  ? " 
by  reason  of  his  confinement  for  the  time  he  Mr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  replied :  "  Mr. 
was  actually  confined,  the  court  will  set  aside  President,  this  power  to  transfer  a  cause  from 
your  verdict.'    But  do  we  know  that  these  a  State  court  to  the  United  States  courts,  falls 
State  judges  will  do  this  ?    Have  we  any  good  within  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
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a  third  reading.    Mr.  Bajard,  of  Delaware,  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hahem 
alone,  took  the  floor  to  express  opposition  to  corjmsy  and  acts  done  in  pnrstiance  thereof.' 
its  passage.    He  said :  "  With  the  solitary  ex-  But  it  embraces  even  more  than  its  Btartlmg 
ception  of  an   amendment  proposed  by  the  title  would  indicate.    It  gives  to  the  executive 
honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  which  was  origi-  and  all  his  subordinates  not  merely  secnritr  for 
nally  rejected  and  afterward  adopted,  there  is  crimes  committed  against  tlie  citizen  in  times 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  does  aught  than  ad-  past,  but  confers  a  license  to  continue  in  the 
vance  us  toward  a  despotic  exercise  of  power,  future  the  same  unlimited  exercise  of  arbitrary 
It  refers  not  only  to  the  past  but  to  the  future  power  which  has  brought  disgrace  and  daBgcr 
action  of  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  to  the  country.    I  propose,  to  the  best  of  m? 
and  it  throws  a  shield  over  every  act  of  aggres-  ability  this  day,  to  show  that  neither  indemnitv 
sion  that  he  can  commit  against  the  rights  of  for  the  past  nor  impunity  for  the  fntnre  can  l>o 
an  American  citizen,  and  interposes  a  bar,  in  bestowed  on  those  who  have  violated,  and  who 
point  of  fact,  to  the  right  of  recovery  against  propose  further  to  violate,  the  great  and  ftinda- 
even  the  individual  who  is  the  agent  for  the  mental  principles  of  cx)nstitutional  liberty." 
purpose  of  infracting  those  rights.    The  Sen-        Mr.  May,  of  Maryland,  strongly  opposed  the 
ate,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  votes  already  bill,  saying:  **  The  House  bill  is  a  pure, unraiti- 
given,  will  pass  this  bill.    I  do  not  intend  to  gated  product  of  ideas  of  republican  liberty  ss 
enter  into  any  argument  against  it  further;  manifested  by  the  dominant  party  of  this  House, 
but  I  will  make  this  prediction :  you  may  pass  The  Senators  amendments  claim  to  draw  a  sane- 
this  bill,  but  the  public  sentiment  of  the  coun-  tion  from  a  Democratic  precedent.    The  pro- 
try  will  not  ratify  your  action.    The  spirit  of  visions  of  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
civil  liberty  has  been  dormant,  but  it  is  awa-  -ate,  and  which  is,  indeed,  a  substitute  for  the 
kcned.    Rely  upon  it.    Gentlemen  may  think  original  bill,  look  to  the  example  of  the  cele- 
me  mistaken  now,  but  they  will  find  hereafter  brated  Force  Bill  of  1833  to  justify  it.  But,  sir, 
that  they  have  committed  a  blunder,  a  political  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  go  in- 
blunder,  and  that  is  said  to  be  worse  than  a  finitely  beyond  the  principle  asserted  by  that 
crime.    They  will  have  by  the  passage  of  this  law. 

bill  brought  the  legislative  power  into  accord        **  The  Force  Bill  adopted  in  GeneralJacbon's 

with  the  executive,  so  as  to  prevent  for  past  day  proposed  simply  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction 

action  and  for  future  action  of  the  executive  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  courts  in  revence 

any  redress  on  the  part  of  an  American  citizen,  cases  only;  in  actions  brought  for  some  alleged 

however  great  the  outrage  may  have  been.    In  wrong  committed  in  the  execution  of  the  rev- 

my  judgment  it  would  have  been  better  to  pass  enue  laws.    The  law  of  1833  limited  the  exer- 

the  House  bill.     That  is  a  plain,  open,  manly  ci.se  of  the  right  of  transferring  the  case  to  the 

defiance  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    This  is  period  before  trial,  and  there  it  ceased, 
more  indirect.    It  is,  in  some  respects,  sustain-        **  But  here,  sir,  is  a  proceeding  which  gires 

able ;  but  I  trust  that  in  others,  when  it  comes  the  right  to  remove  a  suit  in  all  that  com- 

to  the  criterion  of  the  courts,  it  will  be  a(\judged  prehensive  class  of  cases  brought  to  redress 

to  be  void  and  of  no  effect.    It  is  useless  to  par-  wrongs  committed  *  under  color  of  any  autbor- 

ticularize  now ;  but  whether  it  be  done  under  ity  derived  from  or  exercised  by  or  under  tbe 

cover  of  law,  and  whether  it  be  sustained  or  President  of  the  United  States,'  both  before 

not,  it  is,  in  my  belief,  equally  true  that  the  trial  and  also  after  judgment.    It  also  gives  tha 

passage  of  the  bill  is  but  an  advance  toward  a  strange  right  of  an  appeal  at  once  from  :bd 

centralized  despotism  in  this  country."    .  State  to  Federal  courts,  or,  if  the  party  shall 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  prefer  it,  *  within  six  months  after  judgment, 

resulted  as  follows:  by  writ  of  error  or  other  process,'  to  remov^ 

Yeas— Measrs.  Antliony,  Arnold,  Browning.  Chan-  the  case  from  a  State  to  the  Federal  Circai^ 

dler,  Clark,  CoIIamer,  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessen-  Court,  there   *  to  try  and  determine  the  facts 

den.  Foot.  Foster,  Grimea.  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hen-  and  the  law  as  if  the  said  case  had  been  thert^ 

of  Kans^rK;r."poS.  fct /su±vX'  ^j^?^^^  «^™"»*"'f ' '  ""l^  P/O-^*^  ^ 
Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Willey,  Wilmot,       that  no  such  appeal  or  writ  of  error  shall  M 

and  Wilson  of  Massachusetta— 83.  allowed  where  the  judgment  is  in  favor  of  thi 

Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Carlile,  McDougall,  Powell,  defendant  in  the  State  court,'  and  if  *  the  p]ain 

Turpic,  Wall,  and  Wilson  of  Missouri-?.  ^iff  is  nonsuited  or  judgment  passed  againd 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  went  to  the  him,  the  defendant  shall  recover  double  co-t-^J 

House.  These  amendments  further  provide  that  if  th^ 

In  the  House,  on  the  18th  of  February,  the  Federal  judge  shall  certify  that  the  defcndiinl 

original  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  came  had  probable  cause  to  act,  or  acted  in  p)^^ 

up  for  consideration.    Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indi-  faith,  then,   notwithstanding    tlie  jury  hav^ 

ana,  spoke  at  much  length  in  opposition  to  it.  found  otherwise  and  a  judgment  been  rceovi 

His  views,  however,  were  embraced  in  these  ercd  by  the  plaintiff,  yet  no  execution  shall  is^ 

words:   "  Sir,  the  bill  now  before  the  House  sue  until  after  the  next  ensuing  session  of  C«»ti< 

has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  gress ;  thus  striking  down  in  el^ect  the  trial  bi 

other  free  people.    It  is  entitled  *  An  act  to  jury  in  such  cases.    It  is  further  provided  thsl 

indemnify  the  r resident  and  other  persons  for  an  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  defendant  t^ 
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the  Supreme  Coart  of  the  United  States, '  what-  to  deny  the  privilege  ?  It  may  be,  I  see  nothing 
erer  may  be  the  omoant  of  the  judgment.'  improbable  in  it,  that  they  should  delegate  to 
''Am  I  not  authorized,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  the  judges  the  power  to  determine  who  should 
of  these  before  nnheard-of  and  most  monstrous  be  denied  the  privilege  and  who  should  not,  or 
proTisions  of  a  judicial  bill,  to  say  that,  while  they  may  delegate  it  to  the  President.  But 
proposing  to  promotejustice,  it  is  simply  a  mean  even  admitting  that  it  is  their  function  to  de- 
and  canomg  scheme,  designed  purposely  to  frus-  clare  when  the  contingency  shall  happen  that 
trateit?  the  writ  shall  be  suspended,  still  I  ask  if  it 
''The  measure  before  ns,  80  far  from  follow-  does  not  follow,  and  follow  inevitably,  that 
iog  the  principle  of  the  Force  Bill,  flagrantly  either  the  judicial  ofScer  or  the  ministerial 
riulates  it.  That  Force  Bill  simply  provided  officer  shall  apply  the  law  to  the  exigency  de- 
fer the  impartial  administration  of  law  by  al-  clared  by  the  legislature? " 
lowing,  upon  certain  prescribed  conditions,  the  Mr,  Powell  replied :  "  I  will  answer  the  sen- 
transfer  of  jurisdiction.  The  principle  it  as-  ator's  question  with  great  pleasure.  If  Con- 
serted.was  supremacy  of  law.  It  transferred  gross,  in  obedience  to  the  power  vested  in  it 
oalysach  suits  as  were  brought  to  question  the  by  the  Constitution,  should  suspend  the  writ  of 
eiecQtioQ  of  a  law.  Its  language  is  *  for  acts  habeoB  corpus^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
doae  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  judiciary  would  obey  the  law.  If  you  were  to 
Stated  or  under  color  thereof.*  pass  such  a  law,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
''But  here  the  monstrous  power  is  asserted  executive  to  see  that  the  law,  like  every  other, 
of  justifying  the  acts  of  the  executive  power  was  faithfully  executed.  That  would  be  all 
committed  against  law.  The  mere  arbitrary  the  President  would  have  to  do  with  the 
will  of  the  President,  or  his  agents  *  acting  un-  matter." 

der  color  of  his  autnority,'  and  despoiling  the  Mr.  Cowan  again  asked :  "  Mr.  President,  al- 
citlzen  o(  his  constitutional  rights,  is  now  for  low  me  to  request  the  attention  of  my  learned 
Lhe  first  time  to  be  vindicated  and  approved  by  friend  to  the  phrase  in  the  Constitution.    I  ad- 
Congress,  that  ought  to  feel  insulted  and  out-  mit  that  if  the  writ  of  hdbecM  corpus  were  to  be 
raged  by  such  a  proposition.  suspended,  the  power  would  be  delegated  to  the 
"I  need  hardly  add,  sir,  that  I  shall  vote  judge  to  say  when  he  should  refuse  the  writ; 
against  these  measures."  but  upon  referring  to  the  Constitution,  it  will 
An  extended  debate  followed  on  the  policy  be  found  that  the  writ  is  not  to  be  suspended, 
of  the  Govemraont,  at  the  close  of  which,  the  bnt  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  writ  which  is  to  be 
amendment  of  the  Senate  was  not  concurred  suspended.    Now,  what  is  the  privilege  ?    The 
in,  and  a  committee  6t  conference  was  appoint-  privilege  is  that  great  right  which  inheres  as  a 
«1  by  the  House.  prerogative  to  every  citizen  to  be  discharged 
On  the  27th  of  February,  the  Comndttee  of  upon  bail,  or  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil 
Conference,  in  the  House,  reported  an  agree-  magistrate  to  be  tried,  and  that  privilege  is  in 
meat  that  the  Senate  recede  from  their  amend-  the  hands  of  his  custodian,  not  in  the  hands  of 
ment,  and  approve  of  the  House  bill,  with  some  the  judge.    As  I  understand  it,  in  this  repub- 
amendments.    The  consideration  of  the  report  lie,  the  writ  can  never  be  suspended.    That  is 
va!  postponed  to  March  2d.  not  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  The  writ 
In  the  Senate  a  similar  report  was  made  by  must  always  issue;  but  the  privilege  may  be 
the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  2d  of  'suspended,  that  is,  the  right  to  be  delivered 
*%ch,  and  the  bill  was  debated  through  a  por-  over  under  the  writ,  or  to  be  delivered  upon 
tbn  of  the  ensuing  night.  bail,  or  to  be  discharged.  Now,  then,  the  priv- 
Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  having  the  floor,  ilege  only  being  suspended,  in  whose  hands  is 
jieiJed  it  to  Mr.  Cowan,  who  wished  to  ask  of  that  privilege?    Not  in  the  judge^s,  certainly. 
liim  a  question.  The  judge  has  the  writ ;  he  grants  the  writ ; 
Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :    "  I  ask  but  it  is  upon  the  return  of  the  writ  that  the 
vbether  it  is  possible  that  the  legislature  can  privilege  comes  in  question,  and  it  is  a  question 
denj  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  upon  that  return  whether  the  petitioner,  the 
to  any  one ;  whether  from  the  very  nature  of  complainant,  is  entitled  to  the  privilege.  If  the 
tJie  thing,  ex  necessitate  rei^  At  does  not  follow  privilege  is  suspended  pro  hoc  vice,  for  that 
that  the  legislature  must  delegate  to  somebody  turn,  as  to  him,  then  I  think  it  could  properly 
"^d  right  to  deny  the  privilege,  whether  it  be  be  delegated  to  the  executive  to  suspend  it,  or 
the  party  arresting,  whether  it  be  the  judge  in  other  words,  to  his  custodian." 
*ho  issues  the  writ,  or  whether  it  be  the  cus-  Mr.  Powell  replied :  "  I  do  not  concede  that 
totlian  in  whose  keeping  the  prisoner  is?    It  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution  justifies  the 
^t  possible  that  the  legislature,  in  my  humble  senator  in  his  construction.    That  language  is 
judpient,  conld  say  that  the  privilege  shall  be  this :  *  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
<^^nied  in  this  case,  or  in  that  case,  or  in  any  pus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when  in  cases 
oiher  case,  because  that  would  require  them  to  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  service  may 
^^^Tshite  in  particular  cases ;  but  are  they  not  require  it.'    Who  has  the  privilege  of  the  writ  ? 
W'liged  when  they  suspend  the  writ  to  declare  Every  person  who  is  deprived  of  liis  liberty. 
jjiat  somebody,  either  executive  or  judicial  in  To  whom  does  he  apply  for  the  writ  ?    To  the 
ttis  functions,  shall  have  the  power  in  his  hands  judges,  the  judiciary ;  not  to  the  executive.  If 
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7on  suspend  the  privilege,  and  an  individual  the  country  in  its  present  disturbed  conditioD, 

should  make  application  to  the  judge,  the  law  such  a  class  of  cases  as  would  endanger  the 

being  suspended,  the  judge  would  not  grant  public  safety.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law, 

him  the  privilege  of  the  writ.    That  is  the  way  and  shall  be  held  to  be  constitutional,  it  will 

I  construe  it.    Certainly  the  executive  has  no-  allow  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  in  any 

thing  to  do  with  it.    When  you  put  your  law  case  whatever,  whether  a  party  be  charged 

upon  the  statute  book  suspending  the  privilege  with  treasonable  practices,  with  aiding  or  abet- 

of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  it  is  the  duty  of  ting  the  enemy,  or  with  petty  larceny,  or  any 

the  executive  to  see  that,  as  every  other  law,  description  of  theft.    *In  any  case,*  isthclan- 

faithfully  executed.   Apart  from  that  the  Presi-  guage.    There  is  no  limitation  upon  it.   If  this 

dent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  writ  of  habeas  bill  pass  and  shall  be  held  to  be  constitutional, 

corpus.''^  it  will  authorize  the  President  to  suspend  it  in 

Mr.  Cowan :  "  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  in  the  th^  case  of  a  parent  who  applies  for  the  writ  to 
breast  of  the  custodian  ?  Even  suppose  the  relieve  his  infant  child  from  the  custody  of  an- 
privilege  be  suspended,  is  it  not  in  his  breast  other.  He  may  suspend  it  in  the  case  of  a  man 
to  waive  the  statute?  Could  he  not  come  for-  charged  with  petty  or  grand  larceny,  or  with 
ward,  and  bring  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  and  manslaughter,  murder,  or  any  other  offence 
say  to  the  judge,  *  Uere  he  is;  dispose  of  him  known  to  the  law,  as  well  as  for  treason,  or 
as  you  see  proper;  I  will  abide  your  judg-  aiding  or  abetting  the  enemy.  The  Benator 
ment ; '  showing  that  the  privilege  is  in  his  from  Pennyslvonia  thinks  nobody  would  think 
hands,  the  privilege  under  the  law  ?  But  if  he  of  suspending  it  in  all  cases.  Here  it  is  pro- 
deny  the  privilege,  if  he  refuse  to  obey  the  posed  to  clothe  the  executive  with  the  power 
mandate  of  the  writ,  that  is  what  I  understand  to  suspend  it  *  in  any  case,'  and  consequently 
ia  the  privilege  being  suspended,  not  the  writ,  he  can  carry  it  to  all  cases.  This  is  the  start- 
The  writ  issues,  because  non  constat  that  the  ling  power  you  propose  to  confer  upon  the  ex- 
custodian  may  not  agree  to  deliver  upon  the  ecutive.  TV  hat,  sir,  if  a  member  of  the  Senate 
writ,  and  the  writ  must  be  issued  in  order  to  should  be  arrested  upon  any  charge,  or  corn- 
know  whether  ho  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  mitted  to  jail,  without  having  committed  any 
the  suspension  by  the  statute,  because  it  is  not  offence,  upon  suspicion,  the  President  could 
in  all  cases  to  be  suspended.  Nobody  would  say  upon  that  suspicion,  *  That  is  a  case,  and  as 
pretend,  I  suppose,  that  the  privilege  was  to  be  to  it  I  will  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corjm,^ 
suspended  in  all  cases.  It  is  only  in  such  cases  Sir,  I  think  there  never  was  before  an  atttmpt 
as  affect  the  matter  in  hand ;  that  is,  the  rebel-  to  confer  such  a  power  on  any  magistrate  by 
lion  or  the  invasion,  or  in  such  cases  as  would  law. 

endanger  the  public  safety.    Of  that  the  legis-        "  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  regard  this  matter 

lature  judge.    They  judge  of  the  general  con-  of  the  habeas  corpvs  so  lightly  as  some  others. 

tingency,  and  the  custodian  judges  of  the  par-  I  do  not  believe  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 

ticular  one,"  should  ever  be  suspended  where  yonr  coinrs 

Mr.  Powell :  "  When  Concress  suspends  the  are  open,  and  where  you  have  virtuous  andnp- 

privilege  df  the  writ  of  habeas  corpvs^  it  de-  right  judges.    I  think  the  danger  to  the  liberty 

prives  the  party  of  the  privilege  of  that  writ,  of  the  citizen  is  much  more  than  the  danger  to 

Who  are  to  administer  the  laws?    The  judges,  the  public  liberties,  provided  the  courts  are 

"When  a  man  applies  to  a  judge  for  the  writ,  the  upright,  honest,  and  just,  and  are  open.    If 

judge  cannot  grant  it,  if  the  privilege  is  bus-  you  arrest  a  man  and  he  is  released,  if  he  does 

pended  by  law.    He  will  say,  *  No,  sir,  the  law  anything  wrong  you  can  arrest  him  again." 
allowing  you  the  privilege  of  that  writ ' — for        Mr.  Cowan  further  said :  "  The  language  of 

he  only  has  the  privilege  by  virtue  of  the  law  the  Constitution  is  somewhat  peculiar  as  well 

— *  is  necessarily  suspended ;  Congress  having  as  precise ;  it  docs  not  warrant  the  suspenMon 

suspended  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  we  must  of  the  laws  relating  to  writs  of  habeas  corpvi, 

deny  you  that  privilege  which  you  had  before  therefore  those  laws  remain  intact  just  as  before 

that  action  of  Congress.'  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  not  to  be  repealed 

**  But  the  honorable  senator  thinks  it  cannot  or  suspended  under  any  circumstances,  even  in 
be  done  in  all  cases.  I  had  supposed  that  no  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Nor  is  it  said 
legislative  body  on  the  earth  would  ever  at-  that  the  writ  can  be  suspended.  No  judge  or 
tempt  to  suspend  it  in  all  cases,  or  to  authorize  court  having  jurisdiction  dare  refuse  it  to  the 
anybody  else  to  do  so ;  but  if  the  senator  will  suit  of  the  citizen ;  it  must  issue  in  all  case?, 
look  at  this  bill  closely,  he  will  find  that  it  pro-  and  at  all  events,  when  it  is  properly  demanded, 
poses  to  allow  the  President  to  suspend  the  It  can  hardly  ever  happen  that  it  would  he 
writ  in  all  cases.  The  language  is,  '  the  Presi-  either  necessary  or  proper  to  suspend  the  writ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  whenever  in  his  of  habeas  coi-pus^  because  if  the  invasion  or  rc- 
judgment  the  public  safety  may  require  it,  is  hellion  has  left  either  courts  or  judges  to  issue 
authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  the  writ,  there  will  always  be  many  cases  prop- 
of  habeas  corpus  in  any  case  throughout  the  erly  within  their  cognizance  and  jurisdiction. 
United  States  or  any  part  thereof.'  The  power  The  writ  must  then  issue  in  order  that  the  re- 
conferred  upon  the  executive  by  this  bill  is  not  turn  may  indicate  to  the  judges  whether  or  not 
confined  to  a  class  of  cases  which  may  arise  in  the  person  claiming  the  privilege  b  or  is  not 
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•  ^^ 

of  the  claas  to  which  it  oaght  lobe  denied.  As,      An  Act  rdating  to  JIdheat  Corput,  and  regulating 
for  iustance,  if  it  were  determined  that  the  pab-  Judicial  proceedings  in  certain  casec. 

lie  safety  required  that  persons  charged  with  ^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Represen- 
political  offences  alone  should  not  be  delivered  tativeaofthe  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
npoQ  the  writ,  it  could  only  be  known  on  the    tumbled.  That,  during  the  present  rebellion,  the  Presi- 

return  of  the  Vrit  whether  the  complainant  *f°*  °ii^*  ^?\^  ^^^"^  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
1  1 1 /.  1.  iP  t.««  i^^t#io.**»"w  the  public  safely  may  require  it,  IS  authonxed  to  8U8- 
was  held  for  such  an  offence  or  not.  Hence  the  pend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  A(d>eaa  corpus  in  any 
Lill  under  consideration  provides  that  if  the  case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any  part  there- 
officer  having  the  custody  returns  that  he  holds  of.  And  whenever  and  wherever  the  said  privilege 
the  prisoners  by  order  of  the  President,  the  ■ll?"  be  suspended,  as  aforesaid,  no  miliUry  or  other 

.  .\        .     J,      .  J   V    .      -i.!       1.  Ai  • *    7.  xi oflicer  shall  be  compelled,  in  answer  to  any  wnt  of 

privilege  is  denied,  but  without  this  return  the  ;^^^^  ^^^^  ^  relum  the  body  of  any  person  or 

prooeedings  remam  just  as  before.  ^        persons  deUined  bv  him  by  authority  of  the  President ; 

"Bat  it  is  distinctly  provided  that  the  *priv-     out  upon  the  certificate,  under  oath,  of  the  officer  hav- 
Dese  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be    m  charge  of  any  one  so  deUined  that  such  person  is 

detained  by  him  as  a  pnsoner  under  authority  of  the 


tinue. 
Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  furtfur  enacted^  That  the  Seere- 


riglit  which  belongs  privily  and  personally  ^    „  

Ui  everv  man  arrested  and  detained  of  his  lib-  ^!}^%  H°»^ed  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 

^^^  «./k«  aUI.a.  ^».^»i^  ^:«^i^»..^^^   ^«  ;»  ^o^^  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons,  citizens  of  States  in 

erty,  to  be  either  freely  discharged,  or  in  case  ^^^^^^  ^he  administration  of  the  liws  has  continued  un- 

he  H  enargea  with  an  oitenoe,  that  ne  be  aeiiv-  impaired  in  the  said  Federal  courts,  who  are  now.  or 

ered  over  to  the  proper  judicial  tribunal  to  be  may  hereafter  be,  held  as  prisoners  of  the  United 

tried  for   the  same  according  to  law.     These  States,  by  order  or  authoritjr  of  the  President  of  the 

thouffht  too  refined,  still  ^^^^  States  or  either  of  said  Secretaries,  in  any  fort, 

prisoners, 
said  list 
e  in  the 

thev  .should  be  preserved.  respective  iurisdictions  of  said  judges,  or  who  may 

''^y^ow,  we  can  readily  conceive  a  state  of  be  deemed  by  the  said  SecreUries  or  either  of  them, 

♦>;«,,»  ,^\^^^  ;<.  «T^r.i^  \y^  tt/v»r^/«fTv  Tx..^r.i>i.  ^^  «1  "*  ^*^®  violated  any  law  of  the  United  States  in  any 

hmgs  when  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  al-  ^^  .^j^  jurisdictions;  and  also  the  date  of  each  arrest ; 

low  this  privilege  to  one  man,  and  yet,  strange  the  Sccretarjr  of  State  to  furnish  a  list  of  such  persons 

as  it  may  seem,  to  deny  it  to  another.     A  man  as  are  imprisoned  by  the  order  or  authority  of  the 

charged  with  murder  might  insbt  upon  it,  while  President,  actinff  throna;h  the  State  Department ;  and 

one  charged.with  treason  could  not    The  civU  S| SlF.fflt  A' A^^S^^^^^ 

tribunals   might,  even   in   times  of  civil  war,  the  Department  of  War.    And  in  all  cases  where  a 

gire  to  the  first  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  while  ^and  jury,  having  attended  any  of  said  courts  having 

at  the  same  time  to  allow  them  to  try  the  sec-  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  after  the  passage  of  this 

on.l  for  treason  would  be  a  mere  mockery,  re-  ^^>f^^  after  the  furnishing  of  said  list,  as  aforesaid, 

^  1  .      .    1  •  '^.A  1  ^      ^     :  a:  ^4.  1  has  terminated  its  session  without  findinff  an  indict- 

fTilring  m  his  acquittal  or  conviction,  not  accord-  ^^^  ^r  presentment  or  other  proceeding  against  any 

Li;;  to  the  evidence,  but  according  as  the  court  such  person,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  said 

&ii<I  jarv  wore  affected  for  or  against  his  cause.^'  court  forthwith  to  make  an  order  that  any  such  pris- 

The  debate  was  further  continued  until  a  late  ?°«"^  <l«f  1^ ^"g  *  discharge  from  said  imprisonment  be 

hojT  by  Messrs  Powell  Cowan,  Grimes^  Bay-  ^rt'hM^"s"b'vf„TS^^"s^^^^^^^^^ 

fird,  &c.,  when  the  question  ot  concurring  in  ja  hereby  directed  immediately  to  obey  and  execute 

tliO  report  wns  taken  without  calling  the  yeas  said  judge's  order;  and  in  case  he  shall  delay  or  re- 

j.Tid  navs.     On  the  next  day  a  discussion  took  fuse  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  subject  to  an  indictment  for 

r:ac6  on  these  proceedings,  and  it  was  urged  ^.""1^"^^°*^  an^^ie  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 

i,^^,  .         *^at.        5\«  1.  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  impnsonmcnt  m  the 

t  .at  the  vote  was  taken  at  a  time  when  a  mem-  common  jail  for  a  period  of  not  lesi  than  six  months, 

t  r  had  yielded  the  floor  only  to  a  motion  to  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided,  however.  That 

aOjoorn.     It  was  finally  agreed  that  a  motion  no  person  shall  be  discharged  by  virtue  of  the  provia- 

^Iimld   be  made  to  reconsider,  and  that  the  ions  of  this  act  until  after  ho  or  she  shall  have  taken 

r- t^     ^  *i  s^  -^^^x^^  ^\.^^\A  \.^  ■^^r^^^Ar.A  «a  «  au  Oath  of  allcgiance  to  uio  Govemmcnt  of  thc  United 

T.ite  on  this  motion  should  be  regarded  as  a  States,  and  to  support  the  Constitution  thereof ;  and 

t.  5t  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  report.  that  he  or  she  will  not  hereafter  in  any  way  encourage 

The  voto  was  as  follows :  or  giro  aid  and  comfort  to  the  present  rebellion,  or 

YLAs-Measra.  Bayard,  Cariile,  Davis,  Henderson,  the  supporters  thereof :    And  provided,  aUo,  That  the 


Mas^achasetta— 25  '  '  havior  toward  the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  and 

.     ' .    av    VII       •!.  3  from  time  to  time,  and  at  such  times  as  such  judge  or 

The  following  is  the  bill  as  it  passed  :  court  may  direct,  appear  before  said  judge  or  court 
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to  be  further  dealt  with,  according  to  law,  as  the  cir-  either  partj*  to  remore  and  transfer,  bj  appeal,  sadi 

cumstancea  may  require.    And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  case  during  the  session  or  term  of  said  court  at  which 

the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  to  attend  such  the  same  shall  have  taken  place,  from  soch  court  to 

examination  before  the  judg;e.  the  next  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  to  be  held 

Sec.  Z,  And  be  U  further  enad^d^  That  in  case  any  in  the  district  in  which  such  appeal  shall  be  taken,  in 
of  such  prisoners  snail  be  under  iudictmcnt  or  ^re-  manner  aforesaid.    And  itsballbethedatjoftbeper- 
aentment  for  any  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United  son  taking  such  appeal  to  produce  and  file  in  the  siid 
States,  and  by  existing  laws  bail  or  a  recognizance  circuit  court  attested  copies  of  the  process,  proceed* 
may  be  taken  for  the  appearance  for  trial  of  such  per-  ings,  and  judgment  in  such  cause ;  and  it  shall  also  be 
son,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  judge  at  once  to  dis-  competent  for  either  party,  within  six  months  afler 
charge  such  person  upon  b:iil  or  recognizance  for  trial  the  rendition  of  a  judgment  in  any  such  cause,  bj  writ 
as  aforesaid.    And  in  case  the  said  Secretaries  of  State  of  error  or  other  process,  to  remore  the  same  to  the 
and  War  shall  for  any  reason  refuse  or  omit  to  furnish  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  of  that  district  in 
the  said  list  of  persons  held  as  prisoners  as  aforesaid  at  which  such  judgment  shall  bare  been  rendered ;  atd 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  within  twenty  days  the  said  circuit  court  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  try 
thereafter,  and  of  sucn  persons  as  hereafter  may  be  ar-  and  determine  the  facts  and  the  law  in  such  action,  ip 
rested  within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  the  arrest,  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  there  orip- 
any  citizen  may,  after  a  grand  jury  shall  have  termin-  nally  commenced,  the  judgment  in  soch  case  notwith- 
ateil  Its  session  without  finding  an  indictment  or  pre«  atauding.    And  any  bail  which  may  hare  been  taken, 
sentmcnt,  as  provided  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  or  property  attached,  shall  be  holden  on  the  final jodg- 
by  a  petition  alleging  the  facts  aforesaid  touching  ment  of  the  said  circuit  court  in  such  action,  in  ibe 
any  of^  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  imprisoned,  sup-  same  manner  as  if  no  such  removal  and  transfer  baJ 
ported  by  the  oath  of  aucb  petitioner,  or  any  other  been  made,  as  aforesaid.    And  the  State  court,  fron 
credible  person,  obtain  and  be  entitled  to  have  the  which  any  such  action,  civil  or  criminal,  may  be  r- 
aaid  judge's  order  to  discharge  such  prisoner  on  the  moved  and  transferred  as  aforesaid,  upon  the  panics 
same  terms  and  conditions  prescribea  in  the  second  giving  good  and  suflScicnt  security  for  the  pro5ecuti:>n 
section  of  this  act :  J^ovidedy  koiceter.  That  the  said  thereof,  shall  allow  the  same  to  be  removea  and  traps- 
judge  shall  be  satisfied  such  allegations  arc  true.  ferred,  and  proceed  no  farther  in  the  case:  ProriC'd, 

Sec.  4.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  any  order  of  however.  That  if  the  party  aforesaid  shall  fail  duly  w 

the  President,  or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any  enter  the  removal  and  transfer,  as  aforesaid,  in  t^ie  dr* 

time  during  the  existence  of  the  present  rebellion,  cuit  court  of  the  United  States,  agreeablv  to  this  aci, 

shall  be  a  defence  in  all  courts  to  any  action  or  prose-  the  State  court,  by  which  judgment  shaJl  Bare  teit 

cution,  civil  or  criminal,  pending,  or  to  be  commenced,  rendered,  and  from  which  the  transfer  and  remou. 

for  any  search,  seizure,  arrest,  or  imprisonment,  made,  ahall  have  been  made,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  authorizod, 

done,  or  committed,  or  acts  omitted  to  be  done,  under  on  motion  for  that  purpose,  to  issue  execution,  and  to 

and  by  virtue  of  such  order,  or  under  color  of  any  law  carry  into  effect  any  such  judgment,  the  same  as  if  iso 

of  Congress,  and  such  defence  may  be  made  by  special  such  removal  and  transfer  baa  been  xnade:  Ai>d  j^;- 

plea  or  under  the  general  issue.  vided  aUo,  That  no  such  appeal  or  writ  of  error  Jhiil 

Sec.  6.  And  be  tt  further  enaded.  That  if  any  suit  or  be  allowed  in  any  criminal  action  or  prosecution  whfrc 

prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  has  been  or  shall  be  final  judgment  sfiall  have  been  rendered  in  favor  of  tb« 

commenced  in  any  State  court  against  any  officer,  civil  defendant  or  respondent  by  the  State  court.    And  u 

or  military,  or  against  any  other  person,  for  any  arrest  in  any  suit  hereafter  commenced  the  plaintiff  is  r.oc- 

or  imprisonment  made,  or  other  trespasses  or  wrongs  suitea  or  judgment  pass  against  him,  the  dcknajc: 

done  or  committed,  or  any  act  omitted  to  be  done,  at  shall  recover  double  costs. 

any  time  during  the  present  rebellion,  by  virtue  or        Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  soit(f 

under  color  of  any  authority  derived  from  or  exercised  prosecution  described  in  this  act,  in  which  final  jiKiir- 

by  or  under  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  ment  may  be  rendered  in  the  circuit  court,  mav  w 

act  of  Congress,  and  the  defendant  shall,  at  the  time  carried  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court,  whii- 

of  entering  his  appearance  in  such  court,  or  if  such  ever  may  be  the  amount  of  said  judgment, 
appearance  shall  nave  been  entered  before  the  pas««nge        Sec  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  soit  or 

of  this  act,  then  at  the  next  session  of  the  court  in  which  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  shall  be  maintained  H 

such  suit  or  prosecution  is  pending,  file  a  petition,  any  arrest  or  imprisonment  made,  or  other  trespasjjes 

stating  the  facts  and  verified  by  affidavit,  for  the  re-  or  wrongs  done  or  committed,  or  act  omittA?d  to  I* 

movaf  of  the  cause  for  trial  at  the  next  circuit  court  of  done,  at  any  time  during  the  present  rebellion,  by  vir- 

the  United  States  to  be  holden  in  the  district  where  tue  or  under  color  of  any  authority  derived  fr^r:  cr 


originally  required     _      

duty  of  the  State  court  to  accept  the  surety  and  pro-  case  shall  the  limitation  herein  provided  comniencc  to 

cecd  no  farther  in  the  cause  or  prosecution,  and  the  run  until  the  passage  of  this  act,  so  that  no  pJ^iJ/ 

bail  that  shall  have  been  originally  taken  shall  be  dis-  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  be  debarred  of  his  rcnicdy 

charged.    And  such  copies  being  filed  as  aforesaid  in  by  suit  or  prosecution  until  two  years  from  and  aiier 

such  court  of  the  United  States,  the  cause  shall  pro-  the  passage  of  this  act. 
ceed  therein  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been        Approved,  March  8/  1S63. 
brought  in  said  court  by  original  process,  whatever 


may  be  the  amount  in  dispute  or  the  damages  claimed,  •      ,      «                     i     ,*v.i.     i»  t^  v        ^  «>ia 

or  whatever  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  any  former  In  the  Senate,  on  the  19th  Of  FebrnarT,  me 

law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    And  any  attach-  bill  for   the  discbarge  of  state   prisoners  an^l 

ment  of  the  goods  or  estate  of  the  defendant  by  the  others    was    considered.      Mr.    Trnrabull.  of 

ner  as  by  the  laws  of  such  state  they  would  have  been  l>iU»  when    Mr.   Carllle,    of    Virginia,   cm.  vu 

holden  to  answer  the  final  judgment  had  it  been  rcn-  an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitote  lor 

dered  in  the  court  in  which  the  suit  or  prosecution  the  substitute 

rt?n??'?r°Ifw  «!?•  ♦•;^"^/•  I?''"  *>«  >*^f"l  i°  «5y  «"«^  Mr.  Carlile,  of  Virginia,  thus  explained  his 

action  or  prosecution  which  may  be  now  pending,  or  j         *    '  u  rr    i       *Vw.   •.««^=;!^«fl  nf  the 

hercafler  commenced,  before  any  State  iourt  what-  amendment :     "  Under  the  provisions  of  toe 

over,  for  any  cause  aforesaid,  after  final  judgment,  for  substitute  which  I  have  offered,  every  arrcsi 
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that  is  made  bj  the  President's  authority  most  in  the  first  and  second  sections,  corresponding 

be  made  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  precept  with  the  second   and  third  sections  of  the 

issQed  by  him,  and  that,  as  a  necessary  conse-  substitute.     There  is  a  substantial  difference 

qaence,  would,  even  in  the  rebellious  States,  between  the  first  section,  as  I  propose  it,  and 

c:Jl  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  name,  the  third  section  of  the  House  bill.    The  third 

at  least,  of  the  party  to  be  arrested,  and  would  section  of  the  House  bill  authorized  the  Presi> 

probably  lead  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  dent  of  the  United  States  to  suspend  the  writ 

arrest ;  but  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  of  habeas  corpus  until  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

dad  mider  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  of  The  substitute  that  I  propose  authorizes  him 

the  senator  from  Illinois,  arrests  are  to  be  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  through* 

made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  by  his  order,  out  the  United  States,  or  any  part  of  it,  at 

or  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  any  time  during  the  existing  rebellion ;  and 

no  process  issuing  directly  from  the  President,  that  is  the  difierence  between  the  two.    The 

and  nothing  that  can  be  made  a  matter  of  rco-  House  bill  limited  the  suspension  until  Con- 

ord  going  to  show  why  an  arrest  has  been  gress  should  meet.    The  substitute  I  propose 

made.  authorizes  the  suspension  wherever  the  Presi- 

'^  I  believe  that  greater  opposition  has  been  dent,  by  proclamation,  shall  declare  the  writ 

made,  and  that  opposition  has  been  more  efiec-  suspended,  so  long  as  the  proclamation  con- 

tual,  to  the   party  in  power  because  of  the  tinues  in  force  and  the  rebellion  exists. 

eierciie  of  this  arbltary  and  despotic  power  of  **  Under  this  first  section,  persons  arrested, 

arrest  than  because  of  any  other  act  that  has  when  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus  is  suspended, 

been  ommitted  by  the  Administration.    The  of  course  cannot  be  discharged  by  virtue  of  the 

1  )yal  citizen  is  laboring  for  the  maintenance  of  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  but  the  second  and 

the  Union,  because  of  the  value  of  the  consti-  third  sections  provide  for  the  discharge  of 

tstional  rights  which  that  Union  has  secured  those  persons.    They  are  not  to  be  taken  and 

to  him ;  but  if  you  take  from  him  this  right  to  held  indefinitely,  without  knowing  for  what 

personal  liberty,  this  right  to  be  protected  in  and  why ;  but  the  second  and  third  sections 

that  personal  liberty,  and  not  be  deprived  of  it  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 

without  due  process  of  law,  and  without  an  the  Secretary  of  War,  immediately  upon  the 

opportanity  of  knowing  the  charge  upon  which  passage  of  the  bill,  to  furnish  the  Judge  in 

he  is  confined  and  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  each  district  where  the  parties  reside,  or  where 

fjrfeited  his  liberty,  will  you  not  make  that  they  may  be  charged  with  the  commission  of 

GoTernment,  instead  of  an  object  of  love,  an  an  offence,  with  a  list  of  their  names.    They 

object  of  hate  ?  "  are  to  be  laid  before  the  grand  jury ;  and 

Mr.  Trumbnll,  of  Illinois,  followed  and  thus  whenever  a  grand  jury  shall  have  assembled  in 

explained  his    amendment :    ^^  Although    the  the  proper  district,  and  shall  have  adjourned 

immediate  question  is  between  the  bill  pro-  without  finding  an  indictment  or  making  a 

posed  by  the  senator  from  Virginia  and  the  presentment  of  any  kind  against  the  party 

sahstitute  which  I  have  offered,  I  will  state  as  who  has  been  imprisoned,  it  is  made  the  duty 

briefly  as  I  can  what  the  provisions,  of  the  sub-  of  the  judge  forthwith  to  issue  an  order  dis- 

stitnte  offered  by  me  are,  and  wherein  they  dif-  charging  the   prisoner   from  arrest,  and  any 

fer  from  the  bill  which  has  passed  the  House  person  resisting  that  order  is  to  be  punished 

of  Representatives.    The  House  of  Represen-  by  fine  and  imprisonment.    The  Judge,  how- 

tatives  passed  a  bill,  the  first  two  sections  of  ever,  before  discharging  the  prisoner  from  ar- 

which  provided  for  the  discharge  of  politi-  rest,  is  to  take  from  him  an  oath  of  allegiance 

c:d  prisoners,  persons  now  in  confinement  by  to  the  country  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

inthority  of  the   Secretary  of  War   or   the  United  States,   and  is  authorized  also,  if  on 

Secretary  of  State  for  what  are  called  political  examination  of  the  facts  he  deems  it  advisable, 

o^ences.    The  third  section  provided  for  the  and  if  the  public  safety  shall  seem  to  demand 

suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    The  it,  to  take  from  the  prisoner  a  bond  condi- 

^bstitute  which  I  have  proposed  alters  the  tioned  that  he  will   keep  the  peace  toward 

Dambers  of  the  sections.    It  seemed  to  me  a  the  United  States,  and  appear  from  time  to 

WvIq  more  appropriate  to  provide  in  the  first  time  to  answer  in  the  court  as  the  court  shall 

lection  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  direct." 

t^rpus^  and  in  the  other  sections  for  the  die-  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  "  Whether 

charge  of  the  persons  who  might  be  arrested,  the  power  is  derived  from  the  Constitution  or 

There  is  no  importance  in  that.     It  is  no  mat-  derived  from  tlie  act  of  Congress  to  suspend 

ter  whether  it  is  the  first  or  the  third  section ;  the  writ,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  have  it  de- 

W.  as  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  rewrite  the  clared  by  Congress  that  the  power  exists  either 

Ml  which  passed  the  House  of  Represeiita-  under  the  Constitution  or  under  the  act  of 

tireS)  the  second  and  third  sections  being,  as  Congress ;  and  I  will  state  my  reason  for  this 

I  thought^  somewhat  confused  and   not  very  opinion.     We  know  very  well  that  the  people 

ci^  and  desiring  some  amendments,  I  re-  of  the  United  States  are  so  familar  with  these 

^nt)te  them.    There  is  no  substantial  difference  terms,  ^*  be  it  enacted,''  which  are  used  in 

^•etween  the  substitute  I  have  offered  and  the  the  passage  of  laws  by  their  representatives, 

V.Il  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  whom  they  have  chosen,  who  speak  their  own 
VOL.  III. — 17       A 
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voice,  who  lef?islato  for  them,  who  declare  all  cases  of  political  offences.    I  would  ask  the 

the  popular  will,  which,  as  oar  ancestors  main-  learned  senator  to  define  what  he  calls  a  polit- 

tained,  is  to  them  the  voice  of  God,  that  they  ical  offence.  There  is  no  definition.   Yon  ie&ve 

suhmit  to  an  enactment,  passed  by  their  rep-  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  to  sav 

resentatives,  commencing  *^  be  it  enacted,*'  as  what  a  political  oifence  is.    We  know  th&t 

the  Israelites  of  old  would  submit  to  a  ^^  thus  since  these  unhappy  difiScnlties  have  existed  in 

saith  the  Lord."      But,  sir,  when  a  thing  is  this  country,  persons  have  been  seized  in  every 

assumed  to  be  done  by  the  order  of  any  one  part  of  the  country  upon  charge  of  political  ot- 

individual,  the  Secretarv  of  War  or  the  Presi-  fences,  and  that  those  offences  have  been,  per- 

dent,  their  Jealousy  of  despotic  power  exer-  haps,  as  variant  as  the  names  of  the  pcrK)L? 

oised  by  an  individual  is  such,  that  although  seized." 

he  may  be  acting  within  his  clear  constitutional  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  replied :  '•The  sen- 
jwwer,  the  people,  perhaps,  are  less  likely  to  ator  from  Kentucky  objects  that  the  bill  de- 
acquiesce  in  an  order  of  the  War  Department  clares  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  an  order  of  the  President  than  they  are  to  shall  have  authority  by  proclamation  to  sn^- 
acquiesce  in  an  enactment  of  Congress."  pend  the  *  privileges  of  the  writ  of  hahfa$  cc^r- 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  opposed  the  dele-  pu8  in  all  cases  of  political  offences.'     He  BaJ^ 

gation  of  power  to  the  President,  thus :  "I  sup-  the  term  *  political  offences '  is  not  a  technical 

pose  this  bill  does  give  the  power  if  you  can  term,  it  has  no  fixed  and  definite  meaning,  imd 

delegate  it  in  this  way.    If  the  power  exists,  that  it  is  uncertain  what  it  does  mean;  andLe 

certainly  those  who    claim    that   the   power  asks,  who  is  to  decide  what  is  meant  by 'p«)- 

exists  in  the  executive  are  only  making  a  re-  litical  offences  ? '    Are  you  to  leave  it  to  the 

flection  upon  him  if  they  undertake  to  grant  President  to  decide  at  his  discretion  ?     And  Le 

him  the  power.    I  suppose  this  bill  does  give  thinks  this  is  monstrous.    Now,  I  will  com- 

the  power  if  you  can  grant  it  to  him.    Then  promise  with  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  wbo 

comes  this  objection :   can  you  delegate  the  is  in  favor  of  compromise,  and  I  will'  strike 

legislative  authority  of  this  nation  to  the  exec-  out  of  the  bill  the  words,  *  in  all  cases  of  polit- 

ntive,  to  be  determined  upon  his  discretion  ical  offences,'  and  then  the  President  will  k 

and  not  upon  yours  ?    Let  those  who  believe  authorized  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  ccrj*ui 

that  the  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  whenever,  in  his  judgment^  the  public  safety 

writ  of  hahfos  corpus  is  vested  in  the  legisla-  requires  it  during  this  rebellion,  everywhere 

tive  power  reconcile  it  to  themselves,  if  they  and  for  all  offences." 

can,  that  they  can  dispense  with  their  own        After  a  considerable  debate  on  political  i;^- 

judgment  as  to  whether   the    public  safety  sues,  the  amendment  was  adox)ted,  and  the  Vbl 

requires  that  the  writ  should  be  suspended,  passed  as  follows : 

and  can  delegate  that  power  of  legislation,        YBAs-Messm.  Anthonv,  Chandler,  Clark.  ColUmcr, 

founded  on  an  act  of  high  discretion,  to  the  DooIittlc»  Fcssenden.  Foot,  Foster.  Grimes,  lI;irIaD, 

executive  of  the  nation.     Why,  sir,  you  might  Harris,  Ilicks,  Uowe»  King,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill. 

just  as  well  delegate  to   him   the   power   to  Pomerov,  Sumoer,  Ten  Ejck,  Trumbull,  WAde,  Wil- 

make  any  appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  kinwn.X^-ilmoVand  Wilson  of  Maaaachuset^ 
i~         »itj  «i  1 1  vi     •*  .^                   n    J  1       *^  4.1        Nats— Messra.  Carlile,  Hcoderson,  Kennedy,  Lane 

he  saw  fat.     You   might   as   well   d.'legate  to  ^f  Indiana,  Latham,  Powell,  Rice,  Richardson.  Saulv 

him  all  your  powers  of  legislation  and  abdicate  bury,  Turi)ie,  Wall,  Willey,  and  Wilson  of  Mis^souri 

your  seats  in  Congress,  and  do  what  this  and  —18. 

other  bills  you  have  passed  will  do-create  a  jhig  ^iH  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  final- 
single  despotic  government  in  this  country,  jy  i^j^i  ^gije  ^s  having  been  provided  for  by  the 
Do  It,  and  m  terms  you  abandon  legislation."  ^  ^f  the  Committee  on  Conference,  above 

Mr.  Powell  of  Kentucky,  said :  "Of  the  two  g^^ted,  which  had  been  adopted. 

propositions,  I  favor  the  one  of  the  senator  '  

from  Virginia,  and  I  will  assign  to  the  Senate 

very  briefly  the  reasons  why  I  prefer  the  pro-        In  the  Senate,  on  the  22d  of  December,  Mr. 

position  of  the  senator  from  Virginia.    The  Saulsbury  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
proposition  of  the  senator  from  Virginia  re-        Reiohed,  That  the  Secretarv  of  Wur  bo,  and  w 

quires  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  dur-  hereby  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  armed 


loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States.     It  further  ^hose  orders,  upon  whose  application,  the  nece>>itf 

requires  that  any  citizen  who  may  be  deprived  if  anv,  for  their  beinff  so  sent,  for  what  porpose  thei 

of  his  liberty  by  being  arrested  shall  have  the  wcre'sent,  to  what  places  by  name  theV  irere  sent 

privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  order  |»o^  ""7  Tr*K!°i!;J^^J!!.^*f  ^.^^oJ^n^nli"^^^^ 

1    ,      ^ .,      «    X  .       xi.  *     •   J'  •  the  names  of  the  regiments  or  companies  sent,  xtn 

to  have  the  facts  concerning  the  arrests  judici-  ^^^^^  ^f  ^1,^  officers  commanding  such  regiments  anc 

ally  investigated.     The  proposition  of  the  sen-  companies ;  and  whethvr  any,  and,  if  so,  how  man;( 

ator  from    Illinois   is   widely    different.     The  provost  marshals  were  or  have  been  appointed,  and  a 

amendment  proposed  by  the  senator  from  II-  what  places,  in  foid  State,  with  their  names,  Oie^neces 

linois,  which'  is  \ffered  in  lieu  of  the  original  ^^,:^^,  lU'C^^^^o^^.^^xr^tv^ 

bill,  authorizes  the    President  of  the    tnitea  Senate  all  papers  and  orders  in  his  Department  rvUl 

States  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  ing  to  the  sending  of  such  soldiers  into  said  State. 
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Mr.  Saulsbnrj,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  Sir,  in  a  shown,  that  some  of  our  own  citizens,  in  the 
State  where  everything  was  perfectly  calm  and  heat  of  political  excitement  and  partisan  re- 
quiet,  where  there  had  been  no  attempt  since  seutment,  have  made  improper,  erroneous,  and 
the  commeocement  of  this  revolution  to  take  false  statements  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  If 
sides  with  the  States  in  revolt,  military  were  that  is  so,  we  have  a  right  to  know  it.  We  have 
seDt  on  the  day  of  the  general  election  to  every  a  right  to  know  who  those  recreant  sons  of 
voting  place  in  the  two  lower  counties  of  that  Delaware  are.  The  people  of  Delaware  have  a 
State  except  two.  I  state  to  the  Senate  and  to  right  to  know  who  it  was  that  thus  attempted 
the  country  jrhat  I  know  to  be  true,  and  what  to  cause  civil  strife  and  military  rule  to  be  es- 
I  can  prove,  that  peaceable  citizens  were  ar-  tablished  in  the  State." 

rested  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  incar-  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts :  *^  I  think  it 
cerated  in  the  common  jail  of  the  county,  at  were  better  that  the  resolution  should  be  pass- 
one  place ;  that  at  another  voting  place,  peace-  ed  over ;  and  I  therefore  move  that  it  lie  upon 
able  cidzens,  who  were  making  no  disturbance,  tbe  table." 

doing  nothing  illegal  or  improper,  were  arrest-  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  said:    ''  Will 
ed  and  plac^  in  confinement  in  a  room ;  that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  withdraw  that 
ai  another  place,  peaceable  citizens,  before  they  motion  for  a  moment?    I  was  going  to  suggest 
arrived  on  the  ground,  before  they  had  done  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  tbe  Commit- 
or  said  anything  on  the  election  ground,  were  tee  on  Military  Afiairs." 
tAken  from  their  wagons  and  fastened  up  in  a  Mr.  Sumner :  ^'  I  have  no  objection  to  that." 
Loose,  and  some  of   them  deprived  of  their  Mr.  Anthony :  *'  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to 
right  to  vote.    I  state  another  fact  which  can  the  information  asked  for  being  obtained ;  I 
be  proved :  at  another  voting  place,  persons  desire  that  it  should  be  laid  before  the  coun- 
were  intimidated  from  voting,  and  others  were  try ;  but  I  think  the  resolution  is  not  expressed 
assaulted.    At  some  voting  places  the  inspec-  in  such  felicitous  language  as  the  senator  from 
tors  of  the  election  were  compelled  to  take  Delaware  usually  employs.    It  seems  to  charge 
what  they  believed  to  be  illegal  votes ;  at  other  all  the  matter  that  is  to  be  inquired  into  upon 
voting  places,  persons  having  a  clear  legal  right  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  particularity  of 
tA>  vote  were  prevented  from  voting  by  the  the  inquiries  seems  to  imply  that  unless  he  is 
military.  pinned  down  to  the  exact  point,  he  is  going  to 
"^  N^ow,  sir,  I  do  not  say  that  the  General  evade  the  inquiry.    I  do  not  think  it  is  respect- 
Government  desires  this  to  be  done.  Gen.  Wool  ful  or  proper.    I  would  prefer  that  a  resolution 
left  his  headquarters,  went  to  the  town  of  Sea-  should  be  offered  inquiring  generally  into  the 
ford,  in  ray  State,  and  stayed  there  until  after  matter ;  and  if  the  Secretary  should  not  reply 
tiie  election.    I  believe,  as  far  as  Gen.  W'ool  fully,  then  we  should  know,  what  the  resolu- 
was  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the  election  was  tion  now  seems  to  assume,  that  he  does  not 
concerned  at  that  place,  there  was  very  little  mean  to  answer  the  inquiry  ? " 
wrong  done — ^nothing  further  than  what  would  Mr.  Saulsbury,  in  reply,  said:    "Mr.  Preai- 
be  the  natural  effect  of  having  soldiers  at  a  poll,  dent,  I  offer  this  resolution  asking  information 
the  natural  intimidation  which  it  occasioned.  I  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    The  proposition  now 
will  state  also  that  where  there  were  regular  is  to  refer  a  resolution  asking  for  information 
eoldiers,  under  officers  of  character,  there  was  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Committee  on 
not  generally  so  much  wrong  done  as  at  other  Military  Affairs.     Can  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
pJaces.    But,  sir,  where  Maryland  home  guards  tary  Affairs  give  the  information  ?    How  can 
were  stationed,  outrages  of  a  gross  character  you  refer  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  directed  to 
were  committed  upon  our  citizens.    I  want  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  Committee  on 
know — and  that  is  the  object  of  this  resolution  Military  Affairs?    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
— what  were  the  reasons  for  the  sending  of  they  are  the  persons  who  have  sent  soldiers 
these  men  into  the  State  of  Delaware ;  what  into  the  State  of  Delaware.    I  would  prefer, 
representations  have  been  made  to  the  General  and  I  say  so  frankly  to  tbe  Senate,  if  they  think 
Government."  we  ought  not  to  be  furnished  with  this  infor- 
Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said:   "  I  hope  the  mation,  that  they  meet  the  question  fairly  and 
resolation  will  be  adopted.    I  do  not  desh'e  to  vote  the  resolution  down." 
debate  it;  but  I  desire  the  information.  I  think  Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  followed,  saying :   "  It 
we  are  entitled  to  it.    The  Government  of  the  seems  to  me  that  a  part  of  the  information 
United  States  having  sent  into  the  State  of  sought  for  in  this  resolution  is  manifestly  im- 
Delaware,  under  the  command  of  a  mfigor-gen-  proper.    It  not  only  inquires  of  the  Secretary 
end  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  some  of  War  whether  he  has  done  this  thing,  but  it 
three  thousand  troops,  on  the  day  before  the  requires  an  inquisition  as  to  who  instituted 
election,  and  distributed  tbem  throughout  the  these  proceedings,  who  made  the  representa- 
State — a  State  which  has  at  no  time  whatever,  tions  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  induced  him 
either  by  her  position,  her  course  of  conduct,  to  take  this  official  action,  if  he  did  take  it.    It 
or  the  action  of  her  people,  offered  any  resist-  is  manifestly  improper  for  us  to  go  into  any 
ance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States — we  such  inquiry  as  that.    Does  the  senator  desire 
have  a  right  to  know  the  reasons  for  such  ac-  to  lay  the  basis  here,  or  to  furnish  the  testi- 
tions.     It  may  be,  and  probably  it  will  be  mony  for  any  number  of  judicial  investigations, 
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for  private  prosecntionB  and  pergonal  collisions,  Mr.  SteTens:  **Then  the  gentleman  voted 
in  the  State  of  Delaware  ?  Does  he  not  see  (if  against  it  upon  the  same  opinion  I  expressed, 
I  apprehend  the  state  of  puhlic  sentiment  in  that  it  was  nnconstltntionaL  Bnt  I  went  far- 
Delaware)  that  such  must  he  the  case,  if  it  he  ther,  and  voted  for  it  because  I  did  not  believe 
true  that  armed  men  were  sent  into  the  State  that  the  Gonstitution  embraced  a  State  now  la 
of  Delaware  upon  the  advice  and  recommenda-  arms  against  the  Government  of  this  Union, 
tion  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Delaware  ?  I  am  and  I  hold  that  doctrine  now.  It  was  not  said 
perfectly  content  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  It  is  a  deliber- 
whether  or  not  he  did  send  men  into  the  State  ate  opinion,  formed  upon  a  carefi]]  examination 
of  Delaware  to  attend  the  polls ;  but  I  am  not  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
going  into  any  such  private  inquisition  as  is  of  nations. 

proposed  by  the  resolution,  and  ask  the  Secre*        *^  Though  it  may  be  ont  of  place  jnst  now,  I 
tary  to  inform  me  upon  whose  instance  it  was  will  give  one  or  two  reasons  for  my  opinion.  The 
done,  whether  upon  the  recommendation  of  establishment  of  our  blockade  admitted  tlie 
this  senator  or  that  senator.    If  we  establish  a  Southern  States,  the  Confederates,  to  be  &  bel- 
rule  that  we  shall  do  this,  and  go  on  and  in-  ligerent  power.    Foreign  nations  have  all  ad- 
quire  of  each  head  of  a  department  upon  whose  mitted  them  as  a  belligerent  power.  WbeneTer 
recommendation  he  docs  this  act  and  that  act,  that  came  to  be  admitt^  by  us  and  by  forei^c 
we  shall  have  no  end  to  these  inquiries.^'  nations,  it  placed  the  rebellious  States  precise- 
Mr.  Bayard,  in  reply,  said :  *^  We  do  not  want  ly  in  the  position  of  an  alien  enemy  with  reizard 
to  inquire  into  the  fact  of  whether  the  army  to  duties  and  obligations.    Kow,  I  think  tbert- 
was  sent  there  and  whether  they  were  dis-  is  nothing  more  plainly  written  in  the  law  of 
tributed  at  the  polls— that  is  notorious ;  but  we  nations  than  that  whenever  a  war,  whicli  is 
want  the  reasons  which  justify  an  act  which  admitted  to  be  a  national  war,  springs  np  be- 
certainly  is  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  tween  nation  and  nation,  ally  ana  ally,  confi-d- 
people  of  Delaware,  and  an  infraction  which,  erato  and  confederate,  every  obligation  which 
carried  out  in  other  States — I  am  not  speaking  previously  existed    between   them,  whether 
of  what  the  design  was,  for  I  do  not  know  what  treaty,  compact,  contract,  or  any  thing  else,  is 
the  grounds  were ;  I  want  to  know — would  wholly  abrogated,  and  from  that  moment  the 
enable  any  existing  Administration  to  keep  it-  belligerents  act  toward  each  other,  not  accord- 
self  in  power  and  control  the'  Government  of  ing  to  any  municipal  obligations,  not  acconlic: 
this  country  jnst  as  long  as  it  had  the  military  to  any  compacts  or  treaties,  but  simply  accord- 
force  to  do  so.    That  would  be  the  effect  of  ing  to  the  laws  of  war.    And  I  hola  and  main- 
submitting  to  such  action.    I  want  to  know  tain  that  with  regard  to  all  the  Southern  Stato 
the  grounds  and  the  reasons,  to  see  whether  in  rebellion,  the  Constitution  has  no  bbding 
there  was  any  justification  for  this  action.    It  influence  and  no  application.^' 
is  not,  OS  the  honorable  senator  from  Iowa        Mr.  Dunlap:   ^*  Are  not  those  seceded  Statt-f 
supposes,  with  any  desire  for  judicial  inquiry  still  members  of  this  Union,  and  under  \h 
against  individuals  there ;  nothing  of  the  kind,  laws  ef  the  Government  ? " 
It  would  not  be  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  sub-        Mr.  Stevens :  "  In  my  opinion  they  are  not." 
jecting  them  to  judicial  inquiry."  Mr.  Dunlap:  "  Then  I  would  ask  the  fnrth.r 

Sncstion,  did  the  ordinances  of  secession  taVe 
lem  ont  of  the  Union  ? " 
appropriation  bill  being  under  consideration,        Mr.  Stevens :  "  Tlie  ordinances  of  secession, 

an  amendment  was  offered  to  add  to  the  clause  backed  by  the  armed  power  which  made  them 

**  for  compensation  of  thirty-three  cOnamission-  a  belligerent  nation,  did  take  them,  so  far  s^^ 

ers,  at  $8,000  each,  and  eleven  clerks,  at  $1,200  present  operations  are  concerned,  from  under 

each,  $112,200,"  the  following  proviso :  the  laws  of  the  nation." 

J^vid^dj  A  BuSLcieni  sum  shall  be  collected  in  the        Mr.  Dimlap:  ^^Are  they  then  members  of 

insurrectionary  States  to  pay  said  salaries  :  And  jfro-  the  Union  ?  " 

didedfuHher,  That  no  greater  sum  shall  at  ony  time  -^r-  fifAvPna  •  **  Thnv  ArA  nnf  in  mr  ind*- 
be  paid  to  said  commissioners,  or  to  any  of  them,  than         J^r.^^ Stevens .       incy  are  not,  m  my  jn^- 

shall  have  been  collected  from  the  taxes  in  the  losur-  ment. 

rectionary  SUtes,  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the         Mr.  Dunlap :   "  And  the  ordinances  of  scce?- 

United  States.  Bion  took  them  out  ?  " 

The  discussion  which  followed  brought  out        Mr.  Stevens :  "  I  have  my  own  views  of  thi^ 

an  expression  of  views  relative  to  the  position  subject,  and  if  erroneous  the  gentleman  vil. 

of  the  seceded  States  under  the  Federal  Gov-  not  act  upon  them." 

ernment.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Mr.  Dunlap :  "  Then  if  these  States  are  not 
course  of  his  remarks  said :  "  I  did  say,  Fir,  within  the  Union,  how,  as  chairman  of  tl.e 
that  I  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  do  you  propon' 
the  admission,  under  the  Constitution,  of  West  to  pass  an  appropriation  to  pay  officers  to  col- 
Virginia.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentle-  lect  revenue  in  States  which  do  not  belong  to 
man  from  Kentucky  voted  for  that  bill  or  not."  the  Union  ?  " 

Mr.  Dunlap :   "  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman        Mr.  Stevens :  "  I  propose  to  levy  that  tax 

from  Pennsylvania  that  I  voted  against  the  and  collect  it  as  a  war  measure.     I  would  lerr 

bill,  because  I  deemed  it  unconstitutional."  a  tax  wherever  I  can  upon  these  conqoercd 
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prorlnces,  jast  as  all  nations  levy  them  upon  qnire  the  riglit  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
provinces  and  nations  thej  conquer.    If  my  war,  and  all  the  other  rights  which  pertain  to 
views  and  principles  are  right,  I  would  not  belligerents  under  the  laws  of  nations." 
only  collect  that  tax,  but  I  would,  as  a  ne-  Mr.  Mallory :  *^  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
oessary  war  measure,  take  every  particle  of  me  for  a  moment  ? " 
property,  real  and  personal,  life  estate  and  re-  Mr.  Stevens :  "  Certainly,  sir." 
version,  of  every  disloyal  man,  and  sell  it  for  Mr.  Mallory :  ^^  I  would  inquire  of  the  g^n- 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  in  carrying  on  this  tleman  from  Pennsylvania  with  what  propriety 
war.  We  have  such  power,  and  we  are  to  treat  he  can  speak  of  these  men  at  t^e  South  who 
them  simply  as  provmces  to  be  conquered,  and  are  engaged  in  this  armed  resistance  to  the 
as  a  nation  fighting  in  hostility  against  us  until  United  States  as  rebels,  or  as  disloyal  men, 
wc  do  conquer  them.    I  can  arrive  at  no  other  when  he  distinctly  stated  just  now  that  he 
conclosion.    To  me  it  is  a  great  absurdity  to  thought  that  the  duty  of  obedience  and  the 
say  that  men,  by  millions,  in  arms,  shall  claim  duty  of  protection  were  reciprocal,  and  that 
the  protection  of  the  provisions  of  the  Consti-  when  protection  is  not  afforded  by  the  Gov- 
tation  and  laws  made  for  loyal  men,  while  they  ernment,  the  citizen  is  not  bound  in  allegiance 
do  not  obey  one  of  those  laws,  but  repudiate  to  that  Government  ?    Does  not  his  doctrine 
their  binding  effect.    There  never  was  a  prin-  release  these  men  from  all  obligation  to  the 
cipld  more  dear  than  that  every  obligation.  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  is  not 
whether  in  a  national  or  civil  point  of  view,  in  protecting  them  from  the  confederate  govern- 
order  to  be  binding,  must  be  reciprocal ;  and  ment ;  and  has  he  therefore  a  right  to  punish 
that  the  moment  the  duty  ceases  upon  the  one  them  by  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  or 
part,  the  obligation  ceases  upon  the  other ;  and  by  hanging  them  as  traitors,  for  the  acts  which 
that,  in  my  judgment,  is  precisely  the  condi-  they  have  committed  ? " 
tion  of  the  rebel  States  now."  Mr.  Stevens  :  *^  All  these  crimes  were  com- 
Mr.  Teaman :  ^^  I  am  so  much  astonished  at  mitted  before  they  became  belligerents ;  before 
the  doctrine  I  am  now  hearing,  and  I  feel  so  they  hod  acquired  the  utattis  of  a  belligerent 
mach  interest  in  this  thing,  not  only  as  a  ques-  power,  and  compelled  us  to  treat  them  as  bel- 
tion  of  constitutional  law,  but  in  view  of  the  ligerents — for  instance,  as  prisoners  of  war." 
infiuence  which   these   announcements   may  Mr.  Mallory :  '^  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
have  upon  this  controversy,  that  1  hope  the  from  Pennsylvania  if  the  Confiscation  Act  does 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  ask  another  ques-  not  apply  to  those  crimes  which  have  been 
tion."  committed  since  the  conmienoement  of  the 
Mr.  Stevens :  "  Certainly."  armed  resistance  which,  in  his  doctrine,  con- 
Mr.  Teaman :  ^'  Does  the  gentleman  hold,  or  verted  them  from  traitors  and  rebels  into  public 
does  he  not,  that  the  ordinance  of  secession  enemies.    It  cannot,  therefore,  refer  to  crimes, 
po&sed  in  South  Carolina  was  legal  under  the  as  the  gentleman  says,  which  were  committed 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  "  before  this  armed  resistance  was  made,  and  our 
Mr.  Stevens :  ^^  I  hold  that  it  was  an  act  of  relations  with  the  Southern  States  became  the 
treason  and  rebellion."  relations  of  one  belligerent  nation  to  another." 
Mr.  Teaman:  "I  would  ask  further  whether  Mr.  Stevens:  "I  suppose  that  bill  refers  to 
the  backing  up  of  these  ordinances  of  seces-  a  continuation  of  what  was  commenced  before, 
sion  by  armed  force  imparts  to  them  any  val-  My  own  notion  is,  sir,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
idity  ?  "  treat  them  as  we  would  treat  any  other  prov- 
Mr.  Stevens :  *^  I  hold  that  so  long  as  they  inces  that  we  might  conquer.    Now,  sir,  I  do 
remain  in  force  against  us  as  a  belligerent  not  know  but  what  the  President  looks  upon  it 
power,  and  until  they  are  conquered,  it  is  in  in  that  light." 

fact  an  existing  operation.    I  will  not  say  any  Mr.  Maynard :  "  Thi?  discussion  has  become 

thing  about  its  legality.   I  hold  that  it  is  an  ex-  very  interesting ;  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 

utiog  fact,  and  that  so  far  from  enforcing  any  gentleman  whether  he  holds  to  the  theory  that 

laws,  you  have  not  the  power."  this  is  a  Government  of  the  American  people, 

Mr.  Teaman :    "  What  I  want  to  know  is  or  whether  he  holds  that  it  is  simply  a  com- 

whether  these  people  are  now  citizens  of  the  pact  between  separate,  independent,  and  sov- 

United  States,  or  whether  they  are  an  inde-  ereign  States  ? " 

pendent  nation ;  and  if  the  latter,  I  want  to  Mr.  Stevens :    "  Well,  that  is  an   abstract 

know  where  we  derive  our  right  or  authority  question.    It  has  been  well  settled  heretofore." 

to  wage  war  agsdnst  them,  and  to  tax  them  to  Mr.  Maynard :  ^^  If  he  holds  to  the  latter 

sapport  that  war,  all  of  which  I  am  in  favor  view,  I  can  well  conceive  why  he  should  hold 

of."  every  individual    citizen    in  each  particular 

Mr.  Stevens:   *'  I  hold  that  the  Constitution,  State  responsible  for  all  the  acts  committed  by 

in  the  first  place,  so  far  operated  that  when  the  State  authorities.    If  he  holds  to  the  for-  » 

they  went  into  secession  and  armed  rebellion,  mer  hypothesis,  I  would  ask  him  how  any  cit- 

they  committed  treason ;  and  that  when  they  izen  can  lose  his  rights  under  the  Constitution, 

60  combined  themselves  as  to  make  themselves  wherever  he  may  be  found,  exceptinff  by  his 

admitted  as  belligerents — not  merely  as  men  in  own  act,  or  by  the  regularly  authorized  act  of 

insurrection,  but  as  belligerents — they  did  ac-  the  Government  through  its  different  branches, 
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legislative,  executive,  aTid  judicial  ?     I  will  county,  or  in  some  of  the  adjacent  counties  in 

ask  the  gentleman  a  farther  question,  because  Virginia.    TVill  any  of  these  gentlemen  here 

this  is  a  matter   in  which   my  constituents  who  are  such  sticklers  for  ^  the  Constitution  as 

will  feel  great  interest.    The  gentleman^s  re-  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was,'  tell  me  by  \rhat 

marks  will  go  out  to  the  country  as  those  of  authority  that  election  took  place,  unless  it 

a  representative  of  his  party,  the  party  which  was  by  that  military  authority  the  existenco 

is  now  in  power,  and  they  will  be  repeated  all  of  which  I  have  been  asserting?    "Why,  I  saw 

over  the  country  as  those  of  a  representative  from  some  reports  when  that  election  Tvas 

man,  not  expressing  his  own  opinion  only,  but  going  on,  that  at  one  of  the  precincts  thev  had 

the  opinions  of  a  large  party,  the  opinions  of  to  send  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  protect  the 

the  executive."  ballot  box  and  those  voting,  and  that  the  se- 

Mr.  Stevens :  "  I  speak  for  myself  only."  cessionists  attacked  them  and  drove  them  otf. 

Mr.  Maynard :  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  Now,  I  ask  again,  under  what  part  of  the  Con- 
gentleman  say  that,  for  I  am  personally  well  stitution  are  these  proceedings;  and  if  they 
aware  he  does  speak  for  himself  alone ;  but  I  are  not  under  the  Constitution,  how  is  it  that 
know  that  it  will  not  be  so  understood  and  so  the  Constitution  is  in  full  force  in  all  these 
represented  in  certain  portions  of  the  country.  States?    I  would  ask  my  friend  from  Tennes- 

"  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  how  it  can  see  (Mr.  Maynard),  under  what  clause  of  the 
happen  that  people  situated  as  those  in  my  Constitution  does  his  excellent  friend,  Andre^r 
own  particular  district  are,  for  instance,  who  Johnson,  hold  his  oflSce  as  Governor  of  Ten- 
have  resisted  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  nessee  ? " 

State  and  of  the  State  Government  from  the  Mr.  Maynard :  "  I  will  answer  the  gentle- 
beginning — have  resisted  it  by  arms  and  are  man  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Under  that 
now  resisting  it — ^howithappens  that  they  can,  part  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  the 
by  any  possibility,  have  lost  their  rights  under  United  States  Government — not  the  people  of 
the  Constitution,  although  they  happen  to  be  the  United  States,  but  the  Government  as  a 
within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  so-called  seced-  Government — to  guarantee  to  the  people  of 
ed  States  ? "  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Stevens:  "  I  hope  I  may  be  able  now  to  Whenever  the  authorities  of  a  State  have  ab- 

finish  the  few  remarks  I  proposed  to  make,  be-  dicated,  or  have  been  driven  away  by  usurpa- 

cause  I  wish  to  get  through  with  this  bill  if  I  tion  or  invasion,  the  United  States  Government 

can.    I  have  seen  no  act,  either  done  by  the  must  see  that  the  machinery  already  there  is 

executive  or  proposed  by  the  Congress,  which  vitalized  and  set  to  work." 

would  take  away  any  rights  or  sacrifice  any  Mr.  Stevens:  "I  hold  that  the  Governor  of 

interests  of  the  loyal  men  in  the  rebellious  Virginia  to-day  is  John  Letcher,  so  far  as  the 

States.    I  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Constitution  is  concerned.    No  other  man  has 

they  have  been  carefully  protected  from  all  the  ever  been  elected  according  to  the  provisiors 

consequences  even  of  a  war  measure  which  of  the  Constitution.    I  hold,  too,  that  there  is 

was  supposed  to  be  necessary,  and  which  did,  no  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  provis^ions 

in  the  first  instance,  take  some  of  their  prop-  of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  efiectuate  these 

erty.     There  has  been  great  care  taken  to  sep-  objects,  for  that  these  rebellious  States  are  all 

arate  them  from  the  original  sin  of  those  who  now  under  military  law  and  military  rule,  and 

went  into  the  rebellion,  and  to  guard  all  their  that  this  Government  has  a  right  to  do  all  those 

property.  things  which  are  necessary  to  repress  this  rc- 

*'Now,  sir,  as  I  said  before,  I  speak  only  for  hellion,  and  to  conquer  these  people,  and  then 

myself.    These  views  of  mine  are  not  now  for  we  shall  come  to  the  (Jtiestion  of  the  Union 

the  first  time  put  forth,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  afterward.    I  say  that  you  cannot  justify  nine 

have  been  provoked  into  the  expression  of  them  out  of  ten  of  the  acts  of  the  Government,  or  of 

on  this  occasion,  for  I  wanted  to  go  on  with  our  own  acts  here,  if  you  consider  the  Consti- 

the  bill.    But  I  do  not  see  how  the  executive  tution  a  valid  and  binding  instrument  with 

can  view  these  questions  any  other  way  than  I  reference  to  those  in  arms  in  the  rebellions 

do.    He  appoints  in  places  which  we  conquer  States." 

military  governors,  and  I  was  told  yesterday  Mr.  Olin  :  "  The  only  theory  that  cnn  ju&tiff 
that  he  had  created  a  court  in  New  Orleans,  the  prosecution  of  this  war  is,  that  it  is  a  war 
Now,  if  the  Constitution  still  operates  in  those  waged  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
portions  of  the  country,  if  it  is  not  a  question  laws ;  that  no  law  or  ordinance  of  secession  re- 
of  military  power,  I  want  to  know  by  what  lieves  any  citizen  from  a  single  obligation  that 
authority  he  does  that.  I  see  also  that  by  the  he  was  under  to  the  country,  nor  from  his 
proclamations  of  military  governors  he  orders  allegiance  to  the  General  Government, 
men  to  be  elected  to  take  their  seats  in  this  **  Now,  sir,  if  there  be  but  a  single  man  re- 
Congress.  To  be  sure,  he  has  seen  fit  to  direct  maining  loyal  to  the  Constitution  in  any  one  of 
what  kind  of  men  shall  be  elected,  which,  per-  the  seceded  States,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the 
haps,  was  right  enough,  or  we  might  have  rights,  all  the  privileges,  and  all  the  immmii- 
been  overrun  by  secessionists.  Only  to-day,  ties  granted  to  any  citizen  in  any  loyal  State. 
evidence  has  been  presented  of  what  purports  It  is  the  dnty  of  this  Government  to  protect 
to  have  been  an  election  held  in  Accomac  such  loyal  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  tliose 
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rights,  privileges,  and  immnnities ;  and  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  alone  justifies  this  war. 
"Xow,  sir,  look  at  the  theory  that  is  at- 
tempted to  be  defended  by  my  learned  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.    That  ho  is  learned  in  the 
hw^  his  high  reputation  and  his  long  and  la- 
borious life  in  that  profession  entitle  him  to  be 
considered.    Look  at  his  theory.     No  member 
of  this  House  pretends  to  deny  that  any  act  or 
ordinance  of  secession  is  void  in  law ;  and  yet 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  finds  that 
somehow  or  other  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
though  void  and  of  no  effect,  did  somehow  take 
the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  has  relieved 
the  General  Government  from  all  obligation 
eren  to  protect,  or  to  attempt  to  protect,  the 
loyal  citizens  of  that  State  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights.    Now,  can  there  be  a  plainer  prop- 
osition than  this,  that  if  there  be  one  loyal  cit- 
izen remaining  in  a  rebel  State,  no  man,  no 
botlj  of  men,  by  any  act,  illegal  and  unconsti- 
titional,  can  deprive  such  a   citizen    of  his 
rights? 

••  The  duties  of  obedience  and  protection  are 
reciprocal;  and  no  just  and  humane  Govern- 
ment, where  it  cannot  give  such  protection, 
will  punish  disloyalty.  The  first  duty  of  the 
(T}fernm3nt  is  to  protect  its  citizens  ;  and  the 
n:it  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  punish  those 
who  violate  its  laws.  Sir,  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  doctrine  announced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania;  I  hold  it  in  utter  abhor- 
renpe.  I  think  it  equally  unsound  and  mischiev- 
ous ta  that  of  the  so-called  right  of  secession. 

"  The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  appointment 
of  these  military  governors  over  the  conquered 
States,  as  ho  calls  them.*  Did  anybody  ever 
pret^jnd  that  we  had  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
5titatIon  for  that?  It  is  only  to  be  justified  as 
%  military  necessity.  It  is  only  to  be  justified 
br  the  usage  of  war.  It  is  the  exercise  of 
Mthority  by  the  commanding  general.  If  a 
i'%3  or  a  police  magistrate  be  appointed,  it  is 
only  in  pursuance  of  the  power  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  Constitutional 
qne^tions  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  those  judicial  officers  than  they 
hare  with  tho  appointment  of  his  aids.  He 
Wi  undoubtedly  a  right,  where  military  and 
where  judicial  authority  was  to  be  exercised, 
to  delegate  a  judge,  or  to  delegate  a  mtgor-gen- 
eral  for  the  exercise  of  that  power.  ThaJ;  del- 
egutioa  of  authority  is  to  be  justified  alone  by 
tie  usage  of  war.  The  power  to  appoint  a 
Military  governor  over  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Inion,  or  a  person  to  discharge  temporarily 
the  fanctioua  of  a  magistrate,  or  a  police  offi- 
cer, by  the  President,  has  its  origin  in  necessi- 
ty, and  is  alone  justified  by  it.  Of  that  neces- 
Rtj  the  President  is  alone  the  judge,  as  the 
fonimander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Congress. 
*an  neither  exercise  the  power  nor  judge  of 
the  necessity  of  its  exercise." 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts :  "  Mr.  Chair- 
dan,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
hack  to  the  precise  matter  before  us.    It  is  a 


provision  for  the  appropriation  of  money  for  a 
definite  and  specific  purpose ;  and  that  purpose 
is  to  enforce  the  collection  of  a  direct  tax  as- 
sessed by  this  House  in  conformity  to  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
(article  one,  section  two,  clause  four);  a  tax 
which  could  only  have  been  assessed  in  exact 
conformity  to  that  provision.  The  object  of 
this  provision  in  the  appropriation  bill,  and  of 
the  law  of  the  last  session,  was  to  enforce,  in 
the  disafiected  States,  the  collection  of  that  tax. 
Upon  what  ground,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  Upon  this 
ground,  that  the  authority  of  this  Government 
at  this  time  is  as  valid  over  those  States  as  it 
w^as- before  the  acts  of  secession  were  passed ; 
upon  the  ground  that  every  act  of  secession 
passed  by  those  States  is  utterly  null  and  void ; 
upon  the  ground  that  ail  act  legally  null  and 
void  cannot  acquire  force  because  armed  rebel- 
lion is  behind  it  seeking  to  uphold  it ;  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  makes  ns  not  a 
mere  confederacy,  but  a  nation;  upon  tho 
ground  that  the  provisions  of  that  Con6<titution 
strike  through  the  State  Government  and  reach 
directly,  not  intermediately,  the  subjects.  Sub- 
jects of  whom  ?  Of  the  nation ;  of  the  United 
States.  If  this  be  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these 
acts  of  secession  be  void,  what  is  our  position 
to-day?  Gentlemen  say  that  there  is  a  belli- 
gerent power  exercising  authority  against  us. 
That  is,  you  say  that  rebellion  is  attempting 
revolution.  Very  well.  Who  ever  heard,  as 
a  matter  of  public  law,  that  the  authority  of  a 
Government  over  its  rebellious  subjects  was 
lost  until  that  revolution  was  successful — was 
a  fact  accomplished  ? 

*^  My  position,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  may  appropriate  this  money,  that  we  may 
enforce  the  collection  .of  this  tax,  because  to- 
day, as  always  heretofore,  the  authority  of  the 
National  Government  binds  and  covers  every 
inch  of  the  territory  of  the  national  domain; 
because  that  law  which  we  call  the  Constitution 
is,  to-day,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  If  the 
position  taken  by  the  learned  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  be  true,  that  we  are  every  day 
passing  unconstitutional  acts,  we  are  every  day 
violating  our  oaths  recorded  in  heaven  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
hold,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  compel  the  collection  of  this  tax  just  as 
if  the  ordinance  of  secession  had  not  been  passed. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  however  we  may 
differ  as  to  the  extent  of  powers  which  the 
Constitution  gives  us  (and  they  are  ample  for 
all  good  ends),  when  we  deliberately  pass  from 
fidelity  to  this  Constitution  to  enact  law  in  vio- 
lation of  its  sacred  provisions,  we  are  ourselves 
inaugurating  revolution.  It  is  fire  against  fire, 
and  God  have  mercy  on  the  country. 

"I  have  only  a  word  or  two  more  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  all  events,  at  whatever  cost  or 
peril  of  treasure  or  of  life,  we  must  cling  to  the 
national  unity ;  and  for  this  end  we  must  cling 
to  the  only  possible  bond  of  unity — the  Consti- 
tution.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  quietly, 
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bat  with  great  sorrow,  to  the  attacks  which  are  party  have  overtaken  me  and  gone  ahead;  and 

often  made  on  the  Bepablican  side  of  the  House  they,  together  with  the  gentleman  from  New 

against  the  gentlemen  from  the  border  States.  York  (Mr.  Olin),  will  again  overtake  me,  and 

I  desire  to  say,  what  I  have  often  said,  and  re-  go  with  me,  before  this  infamous  and  bloody 

peat,  with  the  fullest  sense  of  my  responsibili*  rebellion  is  ended.    Ttiey  will  find  tliat  they 

ty,  that,  in  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  the  Con-  cannot  execute  the  Constitution  in  the  seceding 

BtitutioD,  and  every  earnest  effort  to  uphold  States ;  that  it  is  a  total  nullity  there,  and  that 

them,  there  htfve  been  no  truer,  nobler,  more  this  war  must  be  carried  on  upon  principles 

devoted  men  than  these  representatives  from  wholly  independent  of  it.    They  will  come  to 

die  border  States.    And  the  great  heart  of  this^  the  conclusion  that  the  adoption  of  the  meas- 

country  to-day  goes  out  to  meet  them  and  to  ures  I  advocated  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  the 

bless  them.    It  is  easy  in  New  England,  where  arming  of  the  negroes,  the  slaves  of  the  rebels, 

fortunes  are  rapidly  built  up  and  industry  quick-  is  the  only  way  left  on  earth  in  which  these 

ened  and  material  prosperity  advanced  by  tliis  rebels  can  be  exterminated.    They  will  find 

war,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  that  they  must  treat  those  States  now  outside 

patriotic  and  loyal  and  national.    These  men  of  the  Union  as  conquered  provinces  and  settle 

have  stood  the  touch  of  fire  and  the  sword,  them  with  new  men,  and  drive  the  present 

They  have  been  tried  by  suffering.    No  ties  of  rebels  as  exiles  from  this  country ;  for  I  tell 

natural  affection,  no  love  of  kindred,  no  fear  of  you  they  have  the  pluck  and  endnrance  for 

desolation  or  death  has  moved  them,  not  even  which  I  gave  them  credit  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 

your  unkindness.    And  I  do  not  believe  that  it  in  a  speech  which  I  made,  but  which  was  not 

is  policy  or  wisdom  to  alienate  such  men  from  relished  on  this  side  of  the  House,  nor  by  the 

us ;  we  should  rather  grapple  them  with  hooks  people  in  the  Free  States.    They  have  such  de- 

of  steel.  termination,  energy,  and  endurance,  that  noth- 

*^  Say  what  you  will,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  ing  but  actual  extermination  or  exUe  or  star- 
practical  question  this  war  must  be  fought  out  vation  will  ever  induce  them  to  surrender  to 
in  the  border  States.  They  constitute  the  bat-  this  Government  I  do  not  now  ask  gentlemen 
tie  ground  of  this  contest  tonday,  as  they  have  to  indorse  my  views,  nor  do  I  speak  for  any- 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Can  you  body  but  myself;  but  in  order  that  I  may  bare 
hold  the  border  States  to  their  allegiance?  If  some  credit  for  sagacity,  I  ask  that  gentlemen 
you  can,  then  the  final  victory  is  with  us.  If  will  write  this  down  in  their  memories.  It 
you  cannot,  separation  is  inevitable.  I  hope,  will  not  be  two  years  before  they  will  call  it 
therefore,  and  trust  and  pray,  Mr.  Chairman,  up,  or  before  they  will  adopt  my  views*  or 
that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  these  party  dis-  adopt  the  other  alternative  of  a  disgraceful 
cussions  and  wrangles,  no  more  reproaches  submission  by  tliis  side  of  the  country." 
thrown  from  the  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  Mr.  Lovejoy :  "  My  chief  object  is  to  re- 
other.  We  have  no  strengtli  thus  to  fritter  pudiate  for  myself  and  the  Republican  party. 
away.  God  knows  we  need  a  united  people  to  and  the  Administration,  the  idea  advanced 
save  the  Union,  trembling  even  now  on  the  very  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  ii* 
verge  of  dissolution ;  and  therefore,  if  we  can-  it  should  be  necessary,  as  I  believe  with  him 
not  agree  upon  all  questions  of  law,  if  we  can-  it  is,  to  annUiilate  these  rebels,  to  extirpate 
not  agree  upon  all  questions  of  policy,  let  us  them,  and  repeople  those  States  with  a  loyid 
consent  to  differ  as  we  best  may,  but  with  the  population,  that  that  exUe  and  that  annihila- 
firm  resolve  that  everything  of  strength,  of  tion  by  military  authority  would  be  unconsti- 
power,  of  purpose,  of  motive,  of  will  that  is  in  tutional.  Now,  I  claim  that  this  is  precisely, 
us  shall  combine,  concentrate,  converge  to  save  if  necessary,  just  what  the  Constitution  impera- 
the  national  integrity,  the  national  life.'*  tirely  requires  of  us.    That  it  imposes  it  npon 

Mr.  Stevens :  *^  As  the  gentleman  from  Ken-  us  as  a  sacred  duty  to  destroy  these  rebels,  and, 

tucky  (Mr.  Mallory)  undertook  to  charge  that  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary,  to  exter- 

the  views  I  held  were  the  views  of  others  than  minate  them  in  order  to  restore  as  a  matter  of 

myself,  and  that  I  was  speaking  for  the  party,  fact,  what  still  exists  as  a  matter  of  right,  the 

it  very  properly  brought  out  a  very  mild  denial  constitutional  authority  of  the  Government  of 

from  the  pleasant  gentleman  from  New  York  the  United  States.      I  repudiate  the  theory 

(Mr.  Clin),  and  the  somewhat  softened  and  mod-  which,   if  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 

ified  repudiation  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  Pennsylvania,  is  hb  theory,  that  if  I  own  a 

(Mr.  Colfax),  and  I  hope  that  will  satisfy  the  vessel,  the  mere  fact  tliat  pirates  come  and  take 

gentleman  from  Kentucky  as  to  at  least  a  por-  possession  of  it,  destroys  the  validity  of  my  ti- 

tion  of  this  side  of  the  House.    I  desire  to  say  tie  to  it.    I  may  not  be  in  possession ;  I  ma/  ^ 

that  I  know  perfectly  well,  as  I  said  before,  I  and  demand  the  possession  to  which  I  am  le- 

do  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  this  side  of  the  gaily  and  oonstitutionadly  entitled,  and  force 

House  as  a  party.    I  know*  more  than  that :  tnay  prevent  my  taking  possession ;  but  that 

that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  always  been  does  not  invalidate  my  rightful  claim. 
a  step  ahead  of  the  party  I  have  acted  with  in        "  I  hold  that  if  one  third  of  the  citizens  of 

these  matters ;  but  I  have  never  been  so  far  Kentucky  are  loyal,  the  State  belongs  to  that 

ahead,  witli  the  exception  of  the  principles  I  third;  that  if  one  fourth  of  the  citizens  of  Tea- 

now  enunciate,  but  that  the  members  of  the  nessee  are  loyal,  the  State  belongs  to  that 
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fourth;  and  ihat  just  as  soon  as  the  Government  cost  me  ten  years'  esdusion  from  office  and 

c&n  enforce  their  rights,  it  is  bound  to  enforce  honor,  at  that  period  of  life  wlien  honors  are 

them ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State  sweetest.    No  matter :  I  learned  early  to  do 

Government  can  be  set  going  by  those  who  re-  right  and  to  wait.  Sir,  it  is  but  the  development 

imua,  who  are  loyal,  whether  one  halt  one  of  the  spirit  of  intermeddling,  whose  children 

fourth,  one  tenth,  or  one  hundredth.   The  right  are  strife  and  murder.    Cain  trou];>led  himself 

of  the  Federal  G<)vernment  never  was  invalid-  about  the  sacrifices  of  Abel,  and  slew  him. 

ated,  and  never  ceased  for  a  momenf  Most  of  the  wars,  contentions,  litigation,  and 

The  committee  rose  and  reported.  bloodshed,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  have 

been  its  fruits     The  spirit  of  non-intervention 

In  the  House,  on  the  14th  of  January,  the  is  the  very  spirit  of  peace  and  concord.    I  do 

following  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Wright,  not  believe  that  if  slavery  had  never  existed 

of  Pennsylvania,  were  considered :  here  we  would  have  had  no  sectional  contro- 

Baolctd  by  the  Binue  of  BenreaenUaiv«$  of  the  Unir  versies.     This  very  civil  war  might  have  hap- 

udjSiat^  in  Ocmgreu  asttmbUa :  1.  That  the  rebellion  pened  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  later. 

00  the  part  of  the  seeding;  States  M^mat  the  Govern^  Other  and  stronger  causes  of  discontent  and 

menfc  and  Uws  of  this  Union  was  deliberately  wicked  _^  ;!;«««;««   u  «,««.  \^^  i^««a  ^^i^^A  y^^*^^^-^ 

and  without  reasonable  cause:  the  compact  of  union  °L^^®^^°,*°,"»  ^'  ™^^  ^?'  ^^^^^  f^^^^  between 

being  pfcrpetual,  no  State  has  the  constitutional  power  other  btates  and  sections,  and  are  now  bemg 

to  forcibly  secede;  and  that  there  was  no  ^evance,  developed  every  day  into  maturity.    The  spirit 

real  or  imaginary,  upon  the  part  of  the  seceding  States,  of  intervention  assumed  the  form  of  abolition- 

for  the  Pc^d^esa  of  w&ich  the  CkjnstituUon  does  not  fur-  jg^^  because  slavery  was  odious  in  name  and  by 

ui'ah  ample  remeoies.  ...       a    ai-     xt  _*v            •   j        j  v 

2.  That  the  rebelUon  being  in  contrayention  of  the  association  to  the  Northern  mmd,  and  because 
Constitution  and  laws,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern-  it  was  that  which  most  obviously  marks  the 
ment  to  put  it  down  without  regard  to  cost  or  the  con-  difierent  civilizations  of  the  two  sections.  The 
sequences  that  may  befall  those  engaged  in  it,  and  all  gouth  herself,  in  her  early  and  later  efforts  to 
Dpcessarr  constitutional  means  for  this  purpose,  and  •  j  u^^^if  ^r ;«.  i^„j  «^«l«^;i  4.1,^  ..,^«w  ^^a  ^^ 
thU  alone,  should  be  furnished  by  the  people ;  thkt  in-  ^^  herself  of  it,  had  exposed  the  weak  and  of- 
•anuch  as  the  great  and  wicked  crime  invoked  the  lensive  parts  of  slavery  to  the  world.  Aboli- 
powcr  of  the  sword,  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  tion  intermeddling  taught  her  at  last  to  search  . 
with  all  the  vigor  and  strength  and  means  of  the  for  and  defend  the  assumed  social,  economic, 
D^lo^e?*"'^""'^              """  "*  subdued,  and  ^^  political  merit  and  values  of  the  institution. 

3.  iSat  an  honorable  peace  is  desirable,  but  no  peace  B°<^  ^ere  never  was  an  hour  from  the  begin- 
while  armed  opposition  menaoes  the  capital  and  threat-  nmg  when  it  did  not  seem  to  me  as  clear  as  the 
ens  the  overthrow  of  tiie  Union,  nor  that  peace  which  gun  at  broad  noon,  that  the  agitation  in  any 
would  be  «tablished  upon  the  dismembered  fragments  fo^n  j^  the  North  and  West  of  the  slavery 

of  a  miffhty  and  prosperous  nation:  and  that  man  who     ^„^„+;^„  «,„«.♦  ««^„««  ^«  i«*^-  ^„.i  i«  ax^ i^l 

TTould  Intertain  peaS^upon  these  Conditions  is  a  trai-  q^f  tion  must  sooner  or  later  end  in  disunion 

tor  to  his  country,  and  jinworthy  the  protection  of  its  &i^d  civil  war.   ihis  was  the  opinion  and  predic- 

laws.  tion  for  years  of  Whig  and  Democratic  states- 

4.  That  the  war  was  inaqguratod  solely  for  the  sup-  men  alike ;  and  after  the  unfortunate  dissolu- 
prcssion  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  the  ^ion  of  the  Whig  party  in  1864,  and  the  organiza- 
Lnion  as  it  was ;  that  any  or  all  attempts  to  change  or  r:  -  TV;  *  *  x  r>  vi-  1a  ©•*"•** 
dirert  this  line  of  policy  is  a  fraud  upon  the  naUon,  a  tion  of  the  present  Kepubhcan  party  upon  the 
fraud  upon  the  memory  of  the  gallant  men  who  have  exclusive  anti-slavery  and  sectional  basis,  the 
fl^crificed  their  lives,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  living  sol-  event  was  inevitable ;  because,  in  the  then 
diers  who  now  stand  uj)  as  a  wall  between  thcfr  foved  existing  temper  of  the  public  mind,  and  after  the  • 

T  Tta^fhe^d,^  rf  dJll^'^  cents  does  not  en-  education  through  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  the 

ter  into  the  momentous  question  of  the  maintenance  lecture  and  the  political  canvas,  for  twenty  years, 

of  popular  liberty,  or  the  preservation  of  a  free  eov-  of  a  generation  taught  to  hate  slavery  and  the 

ernmcnt,  wiy  more  than  the  lives  and  comfort  of  the  South,  the  success  of  that  party,  possesed  as  it 

SS?d'«SSctk>^^  conspired  and  leagued  together  for  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  of  political,  business,  social, 

6.  That  the  Union  restored,  the  war  should  cease,  and  religious  mfluence,  was  certain.    It  was 

sad  the  seceding  States  be  received  back  into  the  only  a  question  of  time,  and  short  time.     Such 

Uoion  with  all  the  privileffes  and  immunities  to  which  ^vas  its  strength,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  believe 

they  were  originaUy  entitfed.  ^^^  the  union  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1860 

Ifr.  Yallandigham,  of  Ohio,  speaking  in  op-  on  any  candidate,  even  though  he  had  been  sup* 

position  to  the  resolutions,  said :  *^  And  now,  ported  also  by  the  entire  so-called  conservative 

pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  pause  here  a  moment  to  de-  or  anti-Lincoln  vote  of  the  country,  would 

5ne  my  position  at  this  time  upon  this  great  have  availed  to  defeat  it ;  and  if  it  had,  the 

question  of  civil  war.  success  of  the  Abolition  party  would  only  have 

'*  Sir,  I  am  one  of  that  number  who  have  op-  been  postponed  four  years  longer.  The  disease 
posed  abolitionism,  or  the  political  development  had  fastened  too  strongly  upon  the  system  to 
of  the  anti-sUvery  sentiment  of  the  North  and  be  healed  until  it  had  run  its  course.  The  doc- 
West,  from  the  beginning.  In  school,  at  col-  trine  of  the  ^^  irrepressible  conflict "  had  been 
kge,  at  the  bar,  in  public  assemblies,  in  the  taught  too  long  and  accepted  too  widely  and 
Lecrislature,  in  Congress,  boy  and  man,  as  a  earnestly  to  die  out,  until  it  sliould  culminate 
private  citizen,  and  in  public  life,  in  time  of  in  secession  and  disunion,  and,  if  coercion 
peace  and  in  time  of  war,  at  all  times  and  at  were  resorted  to,  then  in  civil  war.  I  believed 
every  sacrifice,  I  have  fought  against  it.    It  from  the  first  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  some 
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of  the  apostles  of  that  doctrine  to  force  a  col-  the  Sontli  demanded,  and  the  Democratic  and 
lision  between  the  North  and  the  Sonth,  either  Conservative  parties  of  the  North  and  West 
to  bring  about  a  separation  or  to  find  a  vain  were  willing  to  grant,  and  which  alone  could 
bnt  bloody  pretext  for  abolishing  slavery  in  avail  to  keep  the  peace  and  save  the  Union, 
the  States.  In  any  event,  I  knew,  or  thought  implied  a  surrender  of  the  sole  vital  element 
I  knew  that  the  end  was  certain  collision,  and  of  the  party  and  its  platform— of  the  very  prin- 
death  to  the  Union.  ciple,  in  fact,  upon  which  it  had  just  won  the 
*^  Believing  thus,  I  have  for  years  past  de-  contest  for  the  Presidency ;  not,  indeed,  by  a 
nounced  those  who  taught  that  doctrine  with  mtyority  of  the  popular  vote — ^the  majority  was 
all  the  vehemence,  the  bitterness,  if  you  choose  nearly  a  million  against  it — ^but  under  the 
— ^I  thought  it  a  righteous,  a  patriotic  bitter-  forms  of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  the  crime,  the 
ness — of  an  earnest  and  impassioned  nature.  "  high  crime  "  of  the  Republican  party  was  not 
Thinking  thus,  I  forewarned  all  who  believed  so  much  its  refusal  to  compromise,  as  its  origi- 
the  doctrine,  or  followed  the  party  which  nal  organization  upon  a  basis  and  doctrine 
taught  it,  with  a  sincerity  and  depth  of  convic-  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  stability  of  the 
tion  as  profound  as  ever  penetrated  the  heart  Constitution  and  the  peace  of  the  Union, 
of  man.  And  when,  for  eight  years  past,  over  "  But  to  resume :  the  session  of  Congress  ex- 
and  over  again,  I  have  proclaimed  to  the  peo-  pired.  The  President  elect  was  inaugurated; 
pie  that  the  success  of  a  sectional  anti-slavery  and  now,  if  only  the  policy  of  non-coercion 
party  would  be  the  beginning  of  dbunion  and  could  be  maintained,  and  war  thus  averted, 
civil  war  in  America,  I  believed  it.  I  did.  I  time  would  do  its  work  in  the  North  and  the 
had  read  history,  and  studied  human  nature.  South,  and  final  peaceable  ac^nstment  and  re- 
meditated  for  years  upon  the  character  of  our  union  be  secured.  Some  time  in  March  it  was 
institutions  and  form  of  government,  and  of  announced  that  the  President  had  resolved  to 
the  people  South  as  well  as  North ;  and  I  continue  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  even 
could  not  doubt  the  event.  But  the  people  did  go  a  step  farther,  and  evacuate  Sumter  and  the 
not  believe  me,  nor  those  older  and  wiser  and  other  Federal  forts  and  arsenals  in  the  seceded 
greater  than  I.  They  rejected  the  prophecy,  States.  His  own  party  acquiesced ;  the  whole 
and  stoned  the  prophets.  The  candidate  of  the  country  rejoiced.  The  policy  of  non-coercion 
Republican  party  was  chosen  President.  Seces-  had  triumphed,  and  for  once,  sir,  in  my  life,  I 
sion  began.  Civil  war  was  imminent.  It  was  found  myself  in  an  inmiense  m^ority.  No  man 
no  petty  insurrection ;  no  temporary  combina-  then  pretended  that  a  Union  founded  in  con- 
tion  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  sent  could  be  cemented  by  force.  Nay,  more, 
certain  States;  but  a  revolution,  systematic,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  went 
deliberate,  determined,  and  with  the  consent  farther.  Said  Mr.  Seward,  in  an  oflBcial  diplo- 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  each  State  which  matic  letter  to  Mr.  Adams : 
seceded.  Causeless  it  may  have  been ;  wicked  por  these  reasons  he  [the  President]  would  not  be 
it  may  have  been ;  but  there  it  was ;  not  to  be  disposed  to  reject  a  cardinal  dogma  of  theirs  [the 
railed  at,  still  less  to  be  laughed  at,  but  to  be  secessionists],  namely,  that  the  Federal  Government 
dealt  with  by  statesmen  as  a  fact.  No  display  ^""^^  »?*  Tf^"'^v.*t®  »^«^»"«  States  to  obedience  by 
of  vigor  or  Jorce  alone   however  sudden' oj  ^ro^'o^^illonn"^^^^^^^^^ 

groat,  could  nave  arrested  it  even  at  the  outset,  cepts  it  as  tnie.    Only  an  imperial  or  despotic  Govern- 

It  was  disunion  at  last.     The  wolf  had  come,  ment  could  subjugate  thoroughly  disaffected  and  insur« 

But  civil  war  had  not  yet  followed.   In  my  de-  rectionary  members  of  the  state, 

liberate  and  solemn  judgment,  there  was  but  one  "  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  beg  to  know  whether 

wise  and  masterly  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  Non-  this  conviction  of  the  President  and  his  Secre- 

coercion  would  avert  civil  war,  and  oompro-  tary  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  persistent  and 

mise  crush  out  both  abolitionism  and  secession,  most  vigorous  efForta  made  by  this  Administra- 

The  parent  and  the  child  woidd  thus  both  per-  tion,  and  first  of  all  through  this  same  Secre- 

ish.    But  a  resort  to  force  would  at  once  pre-  tary,  the  moment  war  broke  out  and  ever  since 

cipitate  war,  hasten  secession,  extend  disunion,  till  the  late  elections,  to  convert  the  United 

and,  while  it  lasted,  utterly  cut  off  all  hope  States  into  an  imperial  or  despotic  Govern- 

of  compromise.    I  believed  that  war,  if  long  ment?    But  Mr.  Seward  adds,  and  I  agree  with 

enough  continued,  would  be  final,  eternal  dis-  him : 

union.    I  said  it ;  I  meant  it ;  and,  accordingly,  This  Federal  Republican  system  of  ours  is,  of  all 

to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  and  influence,  I  ex-  forms  of  government,  the  very  one  which  is  most  un- 

erted  myself  in  behalf  of  the  policy  of  non-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *  *»*»<''■• 

coercion.    It  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Buchanan's  "This,  sir,  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  yet 

Administration,   with  the  almost  unanimous  that  very  day  the  fleet  was  under  sail  for 

consent  of  the  Democratic  and  Constitutional  Charleston.     The  policy  of  peace  had  beeii 

Union  parties  in  and  out  of  Congress ;  and,  in  abandoned.     Collision  followed ;    the  militia 

February,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  were  ordered  out ;  civil  war  began, 

of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate  and  this  "  Now,  sir,  on  the  14th  of  April,  I  believed 

House.    But  that  party,  most  disastrously  for  that  coercion  would  bring  on  war,  and  war 

the  country,  refused  all  compromise.    How,  disunion.    More  tlian  that,  I  believed,  what 

indeed,  could  they  accept  any  ?    That  which  you  fdl  in  your  hearts  believe  to-day,  that  the 
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South  could  never  be  conquered — ^never.    And  war  for  the  Union ;  a  union  of  consent  and 

not  that  only,  bnt  I  was  satisfied — and  you  of  good  will.    Our  Southern  brethren  were  to  be 

the  abolition  party  have  now  proved  it  to  the  whipped  back  into  love  and  fellowship  at  the 

world— that  the  secret  but  real  purpose  of  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    Oh,  monstrous  delusion  I 

war  was  to   abolish  slavery  m  the  States.  I  can  comprehend  a  war  to  compel  a  people  to 

la  any  event,  I  did  not  doubt  that  whatever  accept  a  master ;  to  change  a  form  of  govem- 

mi^ht  be  die  momentary  impulses  of  those  in  ment ;  to  give  up  territory ;  to  abolish  a  do* 

power,  and  whatever  pledges  they  might  make  mcstio  institution — in  short,  a  war  of  concraest 

ia  the  midst  of  the  fury  for  the  Constitution,  and  subjugation ;  but  a  war  for  Union  I     Was 

the  Union,  and  the  flag,  yet  the  natural  and  in-  the  Union  thus  made  ?    AVas  it  ever  thus  pre- 

eiorabie  logic  of  revolutions  would,  sooner  or  served  ?     Sir,  history  will  record  that  after 

later,  drive  them  into  that  policy,  and  with  it  nearly  six  thousand  years  of  folly  and  wicked- 

to  its  final  but  inevitable  result,  the  change  of  ness  in  every  form  and  administration  of  gov- 

oor  present  democratical  form  of  government  emment,    theocratic,  democratic,  monarchic, 

into  an  imperial  despotism.  oligarehio,  despotic,  and  mixed,  it  was  reserved 

*^  These  were  my  convictions  on  the  14th  of  to  American  statesmanship  in  the  nineteenth 

April   Had  I  changed  them  on  the  15th,  when  century  of  the  Christian  era  to  try  the  grand 

1  read  the  Prendent^s  proclamation,  and  be-  experiment,  on  a  scale  the  most  costly  and  gi* 

come  convinced  that  I  had  been  wrong  all  my  gantic  in  its  proportions,  of  creating  love  by 

life,  and  that  all  history  was  a  fable,  and  all  force,  and  developing  fraternal  affection  by 

haman  nature  false  in  its  development  from  the«  war ;  and  history  will  record,  too,  on  the  same 

be^nning  of  time^  I  would  have  changed  my  page,  the  utter,  disastrous,  and  most  bloody 

public  conduct  also.    But  my  convictions  did  failure  of  the  experiment. 

not  change.     I  thought  that  if  war  was  dis-  ^^But  to  return:  the  country  wns  at  war; 

union  on  the  14th  of  April,  it  was  equally  dis-  and  I  belonged  to  ^at  school  of  politics  which 

union  on  the  15th,  and  at  all  times.    jBelieving  teaches  ih&t  when  we  are  at  war,  the  Govern- 

tbU,  I  could  not,  as  an  honest  man,  a  Union  man,  ment — I  do  not  mean  the  executive  alone,  but 

and  a  patriot,  lend  an  active  support  to  the  the  Government— is  entitled  to  demand  and 

war ;  and  I  did  not.    I  had  rather  my  right  have,  without  resistance,  such  number  of  men, 

arm  were  plucked  from  its  socket,  and  cast  into  and  such  amount  of  money  and  supjilies  gen- 

euraal  bamings,  than,  with  my  convictions,  erally,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  war,  until 

to  have  thus  defiled  my  soul  with  the  guilt  of  an  appeal  can  be  had  to  the  people.    Before 

moral  perjury.     Sir,  I  was  not  taught  in  that  that  tribunal  alone,  in  the  first  instance,  must 

school  which  proclaims  that  *'  all  is  fair  in  poll-  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  be 

tics.*    I  loathe,  abhor,  and  detest  the  execrable  tried.    This  was  Mr.  Calhoun^s  opinion,  and  he 

maxim.  I  stamp  upon  it.  Ko  state  can  endure  a  laid  it  down  very  broadly  and  strongly,  in  a 

linde  generation  whoso  public  men  practise  it.  speech  on  the  Loan  bill,  in  1841.    Speaking  of 

Soever  teaches  it  is  a  corrupter  of  youth,  supplies,  he  said : 

What  we  most  want  in  these  times,  and  at  all  i  bold  that  there  is  a  diBiiDctioD  in  this  respect  be- 

timeit,  is  honest  and  independent  public  men.  tween  a  state  of  peace  and  war.  In  the  latter,  the  right 

That  man  who  is  dfahonest  in  politics  is  not  of  withholding  supplies  ought  ever  to  bo  held  Bubordi- 

bonest,  at  heart,  in  anything;  and  sometimes  "^1  V?a«^C  a^l  Je"g^^^^^^ 

moral  cowardice  is  dishonesty.     Do  right ;  ana  pjies,  with  a  view  of  forcing  the  countir  into  a  dishon- 

trust  to  God,  and  Truth,  and  the  People.     Per-  orablc  peace,  as  not  only  to  be  what  it  has  been  called, 

iah  office,  perish  honors,  perish  life  itself;  but  moral  treason,  but  very  litUe  short  of  actual  treason 

do  the  thing  that  is  right,  and  do  it  like  a  man.  *^'*^*^' 

I  did  it.    Certainly,  sir,  I  could  not  doubt  "  Upon  this  principle,  sir,  he  acted  after- 

what  he  must  suffer  who  dare  defy  the  opinions  ward  in  the  Mexican  war.    Speaking  of  that 

aad  the  passions,  not  to  say  the  madness,  of  war  in  1847,  he  said: 

tff  eDty  millions  of  people.     Had  I  not  read  his-  Every  senator  knows  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  war ; 

torr  t    Did  I  not  know  human  nature  ?     But  I  but  none  knows  but  myself  the  depth  of  that  opposi- 

apMed  to  Tnn^  and  right  nobly  hath  the  '^;,^^'^^^d-^^^^^/^,tZXt'""^ 

Avenger  answered  me.  uk   a       •     •    iq>.q 

■I  did  not  support  the  war;  and  to-day  I  -^"^  agam,  m  1848: 

bkg^God  that  not  the  smell  of  so  much  as  But,  after  war  was  declared,  by  authority  of  the  Gov- 

one  drop  of  ita  blood  is  upon  my  garments,  croment,  I  acquiesced  in  what  I  could  not  prevent,  and 

yuvy  w*  »tw  ^^wv«.          i       ,*'»,,  what  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  arrest:  and  I  then 

iMr.  I  censure  no  brave  man  who  rushed  pa-  f^lt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  limit  my  efforts  to  give  such 

tricAically  into  this  war ;  neither  will  I  quarrel  direction  to  the  war  as  would,  as  far  as  possible,  prc- 

^  any  one,  here  or  elsewhere,  who  gave  to  vent  the  evils  and  dangers  with  which  it  threatened 

it  an  honest  aupport.    Had  their  convictions  »!»«  country  and  its  institutions. 

Uen  mine,  I,  too,  would  doubtless  have  done  "  Sir,  I  adopt  all  this  as  my  own  position  and 

is  they  did.     With  my  convictions  I  could  not.  my  defence ;  though,  perhaps,  in  a  civil  war,  I 

"Bat  I  was  a  Representative.    War  existed  might  fairly  go  farther  in  opposition.    I  could 

"hj  whose  act  no  matter — not  mine.    The  not,  with  my  convictions,  vote  men  and  money 

^c-ident,   the   Senate,  the    House,  and  the  forthiswar,  and  I  would  not,  as  a  representative, 

Gantry,  all  said  that  there  should  be  war—  vote  against  them.    I  meant  that,  without  op- 
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position,  the  President  might  take  all  the  men  incidental  motions  now  pending  dispensed  Tritb, 

and  all  the  money  he  should  demand,  and  then  and  the  hill  postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the 

to  hold  him  to  a  strict  accountahility  before  the  House  at  twelve  o^clock/' 

people  for  the  results.    Not  believing  the  sol-  The  House  then  adjourned  at  twenty-five 

diers  responsible  for  the  war,  or  its  purposes,  or  minutes  to  six  a.  m. 

its  consequences,  I  have  never  withheld  my  The  subject  came  up  on  the  next  day,  when 

vote  where  their  separate  interests  were  con-  Mr.  Stevens  withdrew  the  proviso  to  his  ^to- 

oerned.    But  I  have  denounced  from  the  bo-  posed  amendment. 

ginning  the  usurpations  and  the  infractions,  Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  then  moved  to  re- 
one  and  all,  of  law  and  Oonstitution,  by  the  fer  the  bill  and  amendments  proposed  to  the 
President  and  those  under  him ;  their  repeat-  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.    The  previous 


a 

.     ,  ,  ses- 

press  and  of  speech,  and  all  the  other  multiplied  si  on  and  the  present  law,  although  that  law 

wrongs  and  outrages  upon  public  liberty  and  was  rather  radical  w^hen  it  was  passed.   That 

private  right,  which  have  made  this  country  law,  as  it  has  heen  interpreted  by  its  friends, 

one  of  the  worst  despotisms  on  earth  for  the  and  as  it  may  he  now,  simply  provided  that 

past  twenty  months;  and  I  will  continue  to  re-  Africans  might  be  employed  in  the  military 

Duke  and  denounce  them  to  the  end ;  and  the  service.    It  says : 

people,  thank  God,  have  at  last  heard  and  .   That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby  anthorircd 

heeded,  and  rebuked  them,  too.     lo  the  record  to  receive  into  tho  service  of  the  United  States  for  the 

and  to  time  I  appeal  again  for  my  justification.^'  purpose  of  constructing  intrcn^hments,  pcrfonniL; 

^ camp  service,  or  any  other  labor  in  tho  militarvcr 

naval  service  for  which  they  may  be  found  compcicat, 

In  the  House,  on  the  27th  of  January,  tho  &c. 
^^lu'^  J^'*^®  additional  soldiers  for  the  service        t;  ^^^^  ^i^^    ^eg^nt  pending  law,  as  the  pen- 

of  the  Government  was  considered.  Pieman  correctly  observed,  is  intended  to  place 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  tho  the  African  soldier  on  a  perfect  equality  in 

following  substitute  for  the  bdl :  ^^^^^  ^^^^j^d  with  tho  white  soldier,  and  that 

A  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rtpresenta-  ^  Jhe  gist  of  our  objection." 
iives  of  the  United  States  of  Amerim  in  Conqreisasaem-         Mr.  Stevens  said:  "I  have  not  said  so.    1 
bled,  that  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby  author-  said  the  object  was  to  put  them  upon  an  equal- 
ized to  enroll,  arm  equip,  and  receive  into  the  land  jty  as  to  the  protection  which  the  Preside!.: 
and  naval  service  of  tho  United  States  such  number  of  ^Jr^ij    irii-i  tj         *.        ^    a^  ««.,♦). .r 
volunteers  of  African  descent  as  he  may  deem  useful  ^0°^^  afford  them.     I  do  not  nriean  to  sav  tli^ 
to  suppress  the  present  rebellion,  for  such  term  of  scr-  they  are  to  be  put  upon  a  social  and  politK-al 
vice  as  he  may  prescribe,  not  exceeding  five  years,  equality." 
The  said  volunteers  to  be  organized  according  to  the        Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  followed:  *'!: 

rtu^t*'r:J^rt^"'Xe";r„r'cU^^^^^^  »V\oM  in  this  biU  that  any  number  of  to 

equipmenu  as  other  volunteers,  and  a  monthly  pay  not  l^^d  of  troops  may  be  raised  that  the  Presideni 

to  exceed  that  of  other  volunteers ;  to  be  officered  by  may  deem  usefid.     TVell,  how  large  that  num- 

white  or  black  persons  appointed  and  commissioned  ber  may  be,  of  course  can  only  be  determiaed 

5?;iS«'o7irj£;d?2choteul2i^^^^  l"?  «">  success  which  tias  Tolunteering  me.s 

may  be  prescribed  by  tho  President :  Provided,  That  ^i"»»  ^^  hy  the  necessities  of  the  service,    n 

the  President  may  forthwith  proceed  to  raise  as  afore>  they  are  to  be  officered  indiscriminately,  either 

said,  in  the  free  as  well  as  in  the  slave  States,  not  less  by  white  or  by  black  persons — as  officered  bj 

than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  African  somebody  they  must  he— WO   shall  not  only 

descent ;  and  shall  accept  slaves  as  well  OS  freemen ;  7         i/-      v    "^   "*"''*' /^     "'^   f"*»"       .«!,«> 

and  such  slaves  as  are  received  into  tlie  service  of  thi  ^l^^'®  bngadier-generals  but  msoor-generala  ot 

Government,  and  their  families,  shall  thenceforth  be  the  African  race,  if  under  the  powers  conterrird 

free;  and  the  United  States  shall  make  reasonablo  by  this  bill,  the  President  should  choose  to 

compensation  for  such  of  them  as  belonged  to  persons  confer  that  high  authority  upon  men  of  that 

who  had  never  been  disloyal  dunng  this  rebellion.  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^j^^J;  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^, 

Mr.  Sheffield,  of  Rhode  Island,  moved,  when  field  with  white  troops  officered  by  white  mca 

the  bill  came  up  on  the  next  day,  to  refer  it  to  who  are  outranked  by  such  colored  officers, 

the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  white  offi- 

The  previous  question  was  now  demanded,  cers  must  yield  military  obedience  to  them. 

the  object  being,  on  the  one  side,  to  adopt  tho  I  need  not  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Peniisyl- 

amendment  without  debate,  and  on  the  other,  vania,  or  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  House,  what 

to  prevent  its  adoption  without  ample  discus-  effect  this  must  have,  whether  rightfully  oi 

si  on.    A  series  of  manoeuvres  now  commenced  wrongfully,  whether  in  consequence  of  insane 

of  a  most  exciting  character,  which  resulted  in  and  wild  and  unreasoning  prejudice  or  not,  1 

an  agreement  tliat  was  thus  stated :  will  not  undertake  to  say.  I  speak  to  the  facts 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore :  "  Tho  Ohair  then  I  speak  to  things  as  they  are.  I  speak  to  men* 

understands  the  proposition  to  be  that  by  unani-  opinions  as  they  have  formed  them,  and  as  ^' 

mous  consent  the  vote  ordering  the  main  ques-  cannot  change  them  by  our  legislation,  or  b] 

tion  shall  be  understood  to  be  reconsidered,  all  anything  we  can  say  here.    I  ask  gentlemei 
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to  consider  what  would  bo  the  practical  effect  cato  them  to  arms  for  this  purpose,  or  shall  we 

of  sQch  on  arrangement  of  our  army.*'  send  our  own  sons  there  ?  " 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  following  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  took  the  floor 
amendment :  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  saying :  ^^  You  pro- 
Bot  DO  person  of  Africsan  descent  sbaU  be  admitted  pOSe  by  this  bill  to  raise  a  force  of  one  bun- 
as a  prirate  or  officer  of  any  regiment  in  which  white  ured  and  fifty  thousand  slaves  as  soldiers.    You 
men  arc  in  the  ranks,  nor  shall  any  person  of  African  include,  to  be  sure,  arid  permit  to  be   enlisted 
decent,  in  aey  case,  be  placed  in  command  of  white  free  men   of  color.    How,  in  a  general  view 
^^^^  of  the  subject,  can  yon  approve  of  it?    What 
Mr.  TTickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  opposed  the  bill  is  your  reason  for  it?     Have  you  any  de- 
with  great  vigor.    He  said  :  *'  What  have  we  ficiency  of  numbers  in  your  army  ?'     Have 
heard  in  this  hall  since  this  bill  has  been  re-  your  own  constituents  shrunk  from  this  con- 
IMjrted?     The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  test?     You  say  it  is  a  contest  for  freedom, 
(ifr.  Stevens),  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Aboli-  a  contest  for  liberty ;  and  shall  we,  sir,  stig- 
tion  party  in  this  House,  and  who  was  the  origi-  matize  our  constituents,  our  brothers,  the  white 
nator  of  this  project,  and  who  has  nursed  it  free-bom  men  of  this  land,  as  being  so  degene- 
with  the  fondness  for  a  sickly  and  only  child,  rate  as  to  shrink  from  this  contest,  and  so  com- 
one  for  whose  fate  he  cannot  but  fear,  tells  us,  pel  you  to  appeal  to  yonr  own  black  men  to 
snd  in  his  place  proclaims  to  the  South,  that  defend  the  liberties  of  the  white  man  ? 
we,  with  a  white  population  in  Pennsylvania  "  What  a  perversion  of  all  feeling  to  make 
and  New  York  alone  of  a  million  and  a  half  such  an  appeal !    There  is  no  want  of  patriot- 
more  tljan  there  are  whiteain  the  whole  eleven  ism,  no  want  of  courage  upon  the  part  of  the 
seceded  States  of  the  South,  and  eight  millions  free  white  men  in  this  country.    Have  they 
ia  the  fifteen  States  more  than  the  whole  white  shown  any  such  want  ?    In  a  war  that  has  not 
I'Opulation  of  the  eleven  States — ^that  with  all  lasted  more  than  eighteen  months,  you  have 
this  difference,  this  country  cannot  conquer  now  in  the  field,  or  marching  for  the  field,  or 
and  suppress  this  rebellion,  unless  he  can  em*  in  preparation  for  the  field,  one  million  of 
plov  the  negro  slave,  and  put  Sambo,  or  some  white  men,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
other  num  meaner  than  Sambo,  in  command,  voluntarily  become  soldiers.    AVhere  has  the 
Great  God!  Is  that  so?    Are  you,  gentlemen  world  exhibited  such  an  example  of  universal 
Bpon  the  other  side  of  the  House,  prepared  to  patriotism  and  universal  devotion  to  country  ? 
indorse  this  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Vet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  gentlemen  here  pro- 
Cominittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  proclaim  pose  to  raise  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
to  the  world  that  our  States,  with  all  their  re-  Americans  of  African  descent.    You  stigmatize 
sources  of  population  and  physical  power,  with  them,  while  you  invite  them  into  the  field. 
tQch  resources  of  means  for  carrying  on  the  The  bill  is  an  indelible  stigma  upon  their  char- 
war,  with  a  million  soldiers  now  in  me  field,  acter.    You  employ  them  as  soldiers  to  fight 
still  find  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  blacken  our  your  battle,  but  give  them  only  one  half  pay, 
record  for  the  first  time,  by  adopting  into  the  and  exclude  them  from  conmiiand  to  a  great 
army  of  the  United  States  the  African  slave,  extent.    You  put  a  stigma  upon  them,  while 
acd  making  him  the  equal  and  associate,  by  you  call  them  into  the  field,  and  while  you 
k-gislation,  of  the  gallant   soldier  who  may  say  they  are  worthy  to  be  the  defenders  of 
h.\Q  distinguished  himself  in  many  a  bard-  the  liberties  of  this  country.    Yonr  own  sol- 
fonght  battle ;   and  that  a  captain  Sambo  and  dicrs  are  stigmatized  by  your  own  hands.    Is 
captain  white  somebody,  and  colonel  Sambo  this  right ;  or  is  it  anything  else,  in  view  of 
aiid  colonel  white  somebody  must  stand  side  all  this,  but  a  portion  of  that  abolition  policy 
br  side,  day  after  day,  on  terms  of  perfect  which  would  take  every  slave  from  the  mas- 
equality  ? "  ter  ?      That  must  be  the  object.     They  are 
Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,  was  in  favor  of  these  not  necessary  for  the  putting  down  of  this 
troops,  urging  as  follows!   "I  have  another  rebellion.    They  are  not  worthy  of  being  called 
object  in  l^e  employment  of  these  men,  and  I  to  the  aid  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  considered 
em  willing  here  to  avow  it.    It  is  this :  we  free-born  men. 

have  not  only  to  conquer  this  rebel  country,  "  All  nations  which  have  held  slaves  have 

hi  we  have  to  hold  it  after  it  is  conquered,  been  found  to  reject  their  services  for  military 

Ve  have  for  a  time  to  hold  it  by  force  of  arms ;  purposes  in  time  of  war.    My  learned  friend 

£Dd  the  question  arises  whether  we  shall  send  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shellabarger,)  who  the  other 

f'W  men  of  the  North  there  to  perish  in  South-  day  was  comparing  these  rebels  to  Catiline, 

frn  swamps  and  sickly  localities,  or  whether  is  well  enough  acquainted  with  his  history, 

^e  shall  make  use  of  that  population  which,  and  can  bear  testimony  that  he,  that  bold 

from  their  peculiar  physical  adaptation,  can  conspirator,  had  Roman  pride  enough^  left  in 

brave  the  malaria  of  that  climate  like  alliga-  the  midst  of  his  vices  to  reject  the  assistance, 

ton;?    If  they  are  ignorant  in  the  use  of  arms,  even  in  his  extremest  hour  of  peril,  of  slaves 

iostruct  them  in  that  use.    Teach  their  *  hands  and  gladiators,  although  they  were  white  slaves, 

to  war,  and  their  fingers  to  fight.'    Are  they  men  who  had  been  bom  free,  men  who  had 

80  brutalized  that  they  will  not  fight  for  their  been  made  captives  in  war,  and  reduced  by 

own  liberty  ?    ShaU  we  receive  them  and  edu-  the  inhuman  policy  of  that  age  to  the  con- 
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dition  of  slavery ;  they  had  been  tainted  and 
marked  with  that  degradation,  and  that  was 
enough ;  even  Catiline  would  not  bo  their 
leader,  and  preferred  to  face  the  perils  of  the 
battle  alone.  And  what  a  spectacle  is  here 
presented!  The  representatives  of  a  nation 
which  has  ever  boasted  of  its  readiness  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  its  blood  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  its  people,  are  calling  upon  slaves 
to  defend  it  and  to  defend  them  I  Sir,  it  is  a 
mockery — a  mockery  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  policy  unlike  that  of  any  other  nation. 
It  is  an  insult  to  your  army.  It  is  a  crime 
against  the  civilization  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
crime  against  the  Constitution.  It  is  an  act  of 
hostility  against  the  Union.  These  are  the 
sentiments  with  which  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
gard this  measure. 

^*  But,  sir,  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  the 
employment  of  these  men  in  respect  to  their 
inefficiency  as  soldiers,  us  I  do  in  respect  to 
the  character  their  employment  will  give  to 
the  war  itself.-  In  what  will  it  result?  In  a 
servile  war.  You  put  one  white  man  to  com- 
mand a  thousand  negroes  at  the  South,  and 
will  he  restrain  them?  Will  it  not  result  in 
servile  war  ?  It  will  be  a  servile  war  led  by 
white  men.  You  may  get  a  white  man  who 
will  endeavor  to  restrain  them,  who  will  en- 
deavor to  enforce  discipline  among  them,  but 
could  he  do  it?  You  promise  to  all  these 
negroes  set  free  by  the  President's  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  the  enjoyment  of  actual 
freedom,  and  you  will  find  that,  though  you 
may  attempt  to  restrain  them,  whenever  you 
attempt  to  put  the  experiment  into  operation, 
you  give  license  to  turn  this  civil  war  into  a 
servile  war.  That  will  be  the  result,  and  that 
is  what  you  are  going  to  do  ? 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  utterly  in  opposition  to 
the  language  used  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  there  can  be  no  reconciliation ; 
that  we  must  subjugate  or  exterminate  the 
rebels ;  that  we  must  employ  all  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Government  to  drive  them  from 
the  country.  "We  are  told  that  the  rebel 
States  are  to  be  colonized  and  a  new  and  loyal 
race  is  to  be  raised  up.  Robbers  are  to  go  in 
in  a  time  of  national  adversity  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  abolition  policy.  They  are  to 
occupy  the  land  and  drive  the  people  there 
out  of  the  country.  Is  that  a  fair  beginning 
for  an  honest  and  loyal  race  ?  What  can  be 
hoped  for  the  virtue  of  a  people  like  that? 
I  know  that  one  object  gentlemen  have  in 
view  is  to  abolish  slavery.  You  want  to  abol- 
ish slavery,  whether  you  call  it  the  means  of 
the  end  or  the  end  of  the  means.  They  have 
verified  it  in  this  matter.  It  seems  likely  to 
be  the  end  of  the  means.  They  are  not  will- 
ing to  have  it  done  by  any  other  means.  It  is 
nndcrtaking  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  domi- 
neer over  the  Sonth.  Wliat  right  has  the 
North  to  do  it?  The  Sonth  has  equal  rights 
with  the  North.  It  is  a  domination  more  in- 
tolerable than  any  you  have  complained  of." 


Mr.  Hutchins,  of  Ohio,  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  take  slaves  for  the 
army,  saying :  "  Now,  the  master  is  entitled  to 
the  service  of  his  apprentice  by  virtue  of  statute 
law ;  the  parent  is  entitled  to  the  service  of  his 
child  by  statute  law ;  the  master  is  entitled  to 
the  service  of  his  slave  by  statute  law.  What 
is  the  gentleman^s  answer  to  thtft?  Simplj 
that  the  apprentice  and  the  son  can  be  taken,  • 
because  they  are  not  property,  but  are  free 
citizens,  and  not  slaves.  That  is  no  answer  to 
the  argument.  The  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  able  and  elaborate  opimon 
recently  published,  maintains  that  native-born 
colored  persons  are  citizens.  In  this  he  is  cor- 
rect. If  we  can  take  as  soldiers  minor  appren- 
tices and  minor  sons,  we  have  the  same  right 
to  take  slaves,  for  they  are  either  persons  or 
property.  If  they  are  persons,  we  are  entitled 
to  their  services  to  save  the  Government ;  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  or  are  not  citizens  does 
not  change  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
their  services  as  subjects,  nnless  they  owe  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  Government.  If  colored 
persons  are  property,  we  may  use  that  proper- 
ty to  put  down  this  rebellion.  The  bill  under 
consideration  does  not  limit  the  use  of  colored 
persons  to  slaves ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  will  not  be  slaves." 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  thus  explained 
the  policy  of  the  Government ;  "  The  policy  of 
the  Government  has  been  rather  dictated  by 
necessity  than  by  choice,  for  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  Government 
to  save  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  Pres- 
ident, at  an  early  day,  foreseeing  the  course 
which  tliis  controversy  must  take,  intimated  to 
the  semi-loyal  border  States  the  willingness  of 
the  Government  to  aid  them  pecuniarily  in  any 
reasonable  scheme  of  gradual  and  compensated 
emancipation,  advising  action  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  liberal  in  spirit  and 
strong  in  its  resources,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
intimating  that  the  probable  exigencies  of  the 
war  might  render  emancipation  on  some  terms 
necessary  throughout  all  the  States  of  the  re- 
public. Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  State 
of  Delaware,  by  its  executive,  the  State  of 
Maryland,  by  its  executive,  and  the  State  of 
Missouri,  by  its  legislative  and  executive  au- 
thority, have  brought  before  their  people  pro- 
jects of  emancipation  on  the  terms  and  under 
the  conditions  which  Congress  has  been,  and  I 
presume  still  is,  willing  to  ofi'er. 

"  The  next  step  was  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  22d  of  September,  announcing 
the  purpose  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  to  proclaim  the  emancipation  ot 
the  slaves  in  all  of  those  States  remaining  nn- 
represented  in  Congress  after  one  hundred 
days,  on  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year.  The 
emancipation  proclamation  of  the  President,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
followed.  And"  I  here  desire  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  firmness  of  the  executive  on  this  poin^ 
against  strong  remonstrances,  against  violent 
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opposition,  against  opposition  in  his  cabinet,  bill,  in  its  new  form,  proposes  to  vest  in  the 

igainst  threatenings  from  the  army,  threaten-  President  of  the  United  States  a  larger  po\*^er 

iijgs  from  the  traitor  States,  and  timid  counsels  and  wider  discretion  than  were  ever  reposed 

smoDg  his  friends.    That  proclamation,  in  my  by  Congress  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  nnless 

judgment,  is  the  salvation  of  the  republic.    I  under  our  previous  legislation  on  the  same 

hare  no  time,  however,  to  argue  ft  at  length,  subject. 

I  saw  that  it  was  a  necessary  and  logical  con-  '^  I  am  not  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  raise  the  qnes- 

seqaence  of  this  war.    Its  constitutional  an-  tion  whether  we  may  not  wisely  repose  a  large 

tboritj,  in  my  sober  judgment,  is  beyond  a  discretion  in  the  executive  at  a  time  like  this. 

(lonbt    I  have  no  time  to  argue  it  here  at  It  is  among  the  necessities  of  our  condition  that 

length,  but  I  affirm  the  war  power  of  the  Pres-  a  large  discretion  should  be  reposed  in  the  ex- 

ident  to  issue  this  proclamation ;  and  its  neces-  ecutive ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see 

sarr  effect,  to  liberate  the  slaves  in  all  the  ter-  that  no  such  extent  of  power  is  vested  in  the 

rit'orj  over  which  it  was  designed  to  operate,  President,  or  any  one  else,  that  that  power 

never  can  be  successfully  Questioned,  cither  by  may  be  readily  used,  as  all  power  is  liable  to 

Congress  or  any  of  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  be  used,  to  defeat  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given, 

coDDtry.    The  law  of  nations  clearly  sanctions  to  subvert  instead  of  upholding  the  laws.    And 

the  emancipation  of  the  enemy ^s  slaves  by  mil-  this  question  is  not  of  the  individual  character 

itarv  force  and  authority.    It  is  an  understood  of  the  officer,  but  of  principle  and  policy.    In 

And  received  doctrine.    It  has  been  practised  what  condition  of  our  affiiirs  do  we  propose  to 

repeatedly  in  this  country.    Great  Britain  ex-  raise  this  new  army  ? 

ercised  its  authority.    France  has  exercised  it  "  If  I  understood  rightly  the  chairman  of  the 
Iq  a  memorable  instance.    In  Colombia,  in  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  my  friend  from 
South  American  republics,  the  right  has  been  New  York    (Mr.  Olin),  we  have  now  in  the 
exercised  both  by  the  Spanish  and  American  field,  or  rather  we  have  upon  tlie  pay  rolls  of 
generals.    This  right  has  been  affirmed  by  emi-  the  Government,  a  million  of  white  men  of  the 
nent  statesmen  in  our  own  country,  by  Jeffer-  Anglo-Saxon,  Celtic,  or  German  races.    This, 
son  and  by  Adams.^^  no  man  can  doubt,  is  a  sufficient  army  for  the 
Mr.  Cox  of  Ohio,  said  the  reason  of  the  op-  purpose  of  suppressing  this  rebellion,  if  this  re- 
position to  the  bill  was  as  follows :  **  I  say  that  hellion  can  be  subdued  by  physical  power  alone. 
J  believe  the  object  of  gentlemen  in  forcing  I  do  not  say  how  many  of  those  men  are  en- 
this  bill  here  is  to  bring  about,  or  rather  make  gaged  to-day  in  active  service  in  face  of  the 
final  and  forever,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  enemy.    There  are,  we  are  told,  very  large  de- 
This  il  oar  justification  for  the  extraordinary  sertions  from  the  army.    There  are  vast  num- 
proceedings  the  other  night,  when  we  were  hers  now  on  your  pay  rolls  capable  of  service 
determined  to  nse  all  the  means  which  the  who  are  doing  no  service.    But  that  must  be 
laws  of  this  House  gave,  to  prevent  the  passage  to  a  considerable  extent  the  fault  of  the  admin- 
of  a  law  like  this,  which  is  aimed  at  the  na-  istration  of  the  army.     It  is  the  plain,  obvious 
tioDal  life.  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  these  men 
**  The  gentlemen  from   the   border  States  who  are  on  your  pay  rolls  and  capable  of  ser- 
here,  gentlemen  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio— for  vice  are  rendering  that  service.    With  a  mil- 
thtre  are  two  sides  to  the  border — understand  lion  of  efficient  men  in  the  army  and  at  work, 
very  well  the  hidden  meaning  and  certain  ef-  and  with  our  large  and  gallant  navy,  if  it  is 
iect  of  this  bill.    Every  man  along  the  border  practicable  to  conquer  rebellion  by  arms,  you 
will  tell  you  that  the  Union  is  forever  rendered  nave  force  adequate  for  the  purpose,  as  large  a 
hopeless  if  yon  pursue  this  policy  of  taking  the  force  as  we  can  hope  to  maintain  and  replen- 
Bldves  from  their  masters  and  arm  them  in  this  ish  without  bankruptcy. 
civil  strife.    It  will  only  keep  alive  and  aggra-  "  We  must  look,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  flnati' 
Tate  this  alienation  of  sections,  which  hiid  its  cial  aspect  of  this  question,  the  question  of 
hesrinning  in  hate,  and  would  have  its  end  in  ways  and  means.    I  do  not  tliink  the  financial 
vengeance.    I  stated,  as  my  reason  for  the  condition  of  this  country  has  been  truly  pre- 
part  I  took  in  the  proceedings  of  our  eighteen-  sented,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  fully  presented, 
hours*  session,  that  this  bill  was  a  part  of  the  for  no  gentlemen,  of  course,  could  desire  to 
plot  to  drive  the  border  Slave  States  out  of  the  present  it  otherwise  than  truly.    If  I  under- 
Union,  or  to  place  them  in  such  hostility  to  stand  the  facts  spread  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
ihx:  Government  as  to  hurl  our  armies  at  their  Committee  of  Ways   and  Means  before  the 
throats  and  strangle  their  political  life.  I  have  country  in  the  speeches  made  on  this  floor, 
Wn  confirmed  in  my  belief  by  the  statements  our  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
of  the  eloquent  members  from  Kentucky,  as  year  will  be  at  the  least  two  thousand  million 
weil  as  by  the  conrse  of  the  discussion  on  the  dollars.    By  that  debt  is  meant  the  liquidated 
other  side."  debt  of  the  country.    I  call  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  unliquidated 
to  the  bill,  add :  **  I  believe  that  I  shall  have  debt  of  this  country,  the  debt  fbr  damages  for 
the  coDcnrreDce  of  every  member  of  this  House,  the  taking  of  property  and  the  destruction  of 
and  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  property  by  the  military  power  in  the  proseou- 
'^^  evens)  among  the  rest,  when  I  say  that  this  tion  of  the  war,  upon  any  equitable  or  reason- 
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able  rnle  which  this  Congress  or  any  other  pectation,  pray  add  nothing  to  the  anxiety  and 
Congress  may  adopt  in  its  adjustment,  may  alarm  of  the  people, 
reach  as  high  as  five  hundred  millions  more.  ^^  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  object  of  this  war  is 
That  may  be  possibly  too  large  an  estimate,  restoration,  that  involves  a  state  of  things 
but  gentlemen  will  see  at  once  that  how  large  present  or  future  which  will  soon  be  develop^ 
it  may  be  and  whether  it  reaches  this  limit  and  felt.  A  war  for  restoration  proceeds  upon 
must  depend  on  the  rule  which  Congress  shall  the  ground  that  you  will  find  in  the  rebel 
apply  to  the  adjustment  of  those  claims — ^how  States  as  your  army  advances  and  protection  is 
widely  the  door  is  thrown  open.  If  it  is  dis-  made  possible,  men  who  are  ready  to  rally 
posed  to  admit  not  only  all  legal  claims,  but  again  under  the  blessed  flag  of  the  Union  and 
all  claims  that  are  equitable  in  the  ordinary  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  National 
sense  of  that  word,  and  if  we  also  include  Government.  If  that  feeling  exists  and  is  de- 
pensions,  I  think  I  do  not  state  the  case  too  veloped,  certainly  it  will  be  developed  before 
strongly  when  I  say  it  would  reach  five  hun-  the  lapse  of  five  years ;  never,  indeed,  by  this 
dred  millions.  instrumentality,  never.     But  if  the  object  of 

"  Do  not  fail  to  observe  one  other  fact  of  our  this  war  is  not  restoration ;  if  the  purpose  and 
financial  condition ;  and  that  is,  that  when  you  object  of  this  war  are — as  is  sometimes  declared 
get  the  national  debt  of  this  country,  liquidated  in  ^e  heated  and  brilliant  rhetoric  of  gentlc- 
and  unliquidated,  you  do  not  reach  the  whole  men  on  your  left^-subiugation,  extenninatioD, 
marrow  of  the  thing.  Your  State,  county,  the  recolonization  of  the  whole  rebel  territory 
city,  town,  and  parish  debts  all  over  l^is  conn-  —then  your  term  of  enlistment  is  altogether 
try,  taken  together,  will  make  an  aggregate  too  short — altogether  too  short, 
approaching  at  least  half  of  the  liquidated  na-  ^^If,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  be  extermina- 
tional  debt  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year ;  tion,  there  is  not  one  of  these  pages,  snatched 
and  when  you  combine  these  debts,  the  liaui-  prematurely  from  his  mother^s  arms  or  era- 
dated  debt,  the  unliquidated  debt,  the  liability  die,  who  will  live  to  see  the  end.  Yon  have 
for  pensions,  the  State,  county,  city,  and  town  been  waging  the  war  two  years,  and  yet  the 
debts,  and  consider,  also,  how  much  higher  in-  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  rebel  States  to- 
terest  we  are  paying  than  that  paid  by  any  day  is  larger  than  it  was  when  the  war  yrss 
other  people,  the  fact  will  stare  you  in  the  face  bep;nn.  You  cannot,  probably,  if  you  would, 
that  this  nation  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  and  you  would  not  if  you  could,  carry  on  a 
year  will  be  more  heavily  laden  with  debt  than  war  with  a  fierceness  and  severity  that  would 
any  nation  in  Europe.  destroy  life  as  rapidly  as  it  germinates.    Men, 

"  But  to  the  money  aspect  of  the  question :  in  war  even,  will  marry  and  women  b(>  given 

the  bill,  without  disturbing  the  present  army  in  marriage ;  children  will  be  bom  to  them, 

at  all,  without  diminution  of  its  numbers,  an-  and  their  mothers  will  hold  them  to  their  flow- 

thorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ing  breasts  as  the  storm  sweeps  by.    The  angel 

enlist  one  hundred  thousand,  or  two  hundred  of  life  will  triumph  over  the  angel  of  death. 

thousand,  or  three  hundred  thousand  men  of  Such  is  the  blessed  economy  of  God.    The  ei- 

African  descent ;  and  every  new  man  you  put  termination  of  eight  millions  of  jMJople,  with 

into  your  army,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  use  of  all  our  power  and  all  our  resources, 

intelligent  gentlemen  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  is  a  moral  and  physical  impossibility.    Of  this 

costs  you  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  war,  if  it  is  carried  on  for  extermination, 

dollars,  and  if  you  raise  one  hundred  and  fifty  neither  you  nor  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  hope  to 

thousand  men,  as  was  proposed  by  the  gentle-  see  its  close  but  in  one  way,  to  ns  the  way  of 

man  from  Pennsylvania  originally,  you  increase  deepest  humiliation,  the  intervention  of  other 

your  expenses  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun-  nations  to  stay  its  ravages.    Who  talks  of  a 

dred  and  fifty  millions  a  year.  war  of  extermination  is  simply  mad.^^ 

"Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  now  turn  to  another  The  debate  was  further  continued  at  ?on:e 
feature  of  this  bill,  the  term  of  enlistment.    It  length  in  the  House ;  the  substitutes  were  re- 
provides  for  the  enlistment  of  men  for  a  period  jected,  and  the  biU  passed  in  the  following 
of  five  years.    Why  five  years?    I  think  there  form : 
is  more  significance  in  ^at  word  *'  five '  in  this 

biU  than  in  aU  other  words  written  in  it.    Its  ^  ^  ^'}^M}h^  §fP^  andSbvM  of  ^^ 

'r^r^acAy^i^^i^i^^*,,  tt-A  nrv4>  »*«;ff  A«>      "H/x  ^r«n  ««iaat«  tottves  of  the  Untied  Statea  of  Afnenea  ♦»  Cffngrm 

possible  objects  are  not  written.    Do  you  mean  ^^^^^  xhat  the  President'be,  »Dd  is  hereby  aa- 

to  say  to  the  country  that  It  IS  your  expectation,  thorized  to  enroll,  arm,  equip,  and  receive  into  ilie 

your  reasonable  expectation,  and  the  basis  on  land  and  naval  serrice  of  the  United  States  such  cum- 

which  you  propose  to  make  enlistments  for  ber  of  volunteers  of  African  descent  as  he  may  deem 

your  army,  that  this  war  is  to  continue  for  a  "««f°»  ^o  suppress  the  P^^cnt  rebellion  for  su^^^^^^ 

!l     .  J     nT)*                 1            a     Tw                       J.  of  service  as  he  may  prescribe,  not  exceeding  "ve 

period  of  five  years  longer  ?    Do  you  mean  to  ^s.    The  said  volunteers  to  be  organized  acconlire 

say  to  the  country  that  on  the  vast  scale  on  to  the  regulations  of  the  branch  of  service  in  winch 

which  the  war  is  now  prosecuted,  and  at  the  they  may  be  enlisted,  to  receive  the  same  rations^ 

expense  of  treasure  and  life  at  which  it  is  pros-  clothing,  and  eouipments  as  other  ,X.®'«n^«' *°^  * 

eXd,  you  expect  to  carry  it  on  for  five  fears  rlttLTe-nJ^tSt^dln'^^J^^"::!^^^ 

more  ?     If  such  be  your  expectation  it  is  just  the  President,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  v> 

and  manly  to  say  so.     If  such  be  not  your  ex-  tides  of  war  and  such  other  rules  and  regulations  ta 
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mr  be  preflcribed  b^  the  Prerident:  I¥ovidedy  That  In  the  Senate,  on  the  6th  of  Februarj,  the 

Dothing  Win  conuincd,  or  in  the  rulc«  and  articles  ^iu  for  enrolling  and  drafting  the  militia,  &o., 

of  war,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  or  permit  _^„  «yv««;^^-«;i  «,;+i,  fv^  ^^^a*^^^*«  ^^J^^^^ 

mr  officer  of  African  descent  to  be  appointed  to*^rank,  was  considered  With  the  wnendments  reported 

or  to  exercise  militaiy  or  naval  authority  over  white  by  the  Oommittee  on  Military  Alfairs. 

oieers,  soldiers,  or  men  in  the  military  or  naval  ser-  Mr.  Oarlile,  of  Western  Virginia,  stated  that 

Tioe  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  greater  pay  gome  provisions  of  the   bill  appeared   to   be 

than  ten  dollars  per  month,  with  the  usual  allowance  of  doubtful  propriety,  and   of  very   doubtful 

of  clothing  and  rations,  be  allowed  or  paid  to  pn-  ^*     Zi2  1*      fl  *   ct    *V     ^         »«*/    wuumu* 

Tates  or  laborers  of  African  descent  which  are,  or  may  eonstitutionahty.  He  therefore  moved  to  strike 

be,  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  ont  the  second  section,  as  proposing  ^*  to  put 

States:  ProHdtd  fuHhtr^  That  the  slaves  of  loyal  citi-  the  entire  militia  of  the  States  under  the  con- 

zens  in  the  States  exempt  by  the  President's  procla-  ^rol  of  the  President,  and  subject  to  certain 

mation  of  January  1,  18G3,  shall  not  be  received  into  ,„i^„  ^„  j  •«.»r.io4^;^«*i  V^«  ^*««^u«»  ^\s^^  «<>  i*^ 

the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  there  r^®*  »»<!  regulations  for  draftmg  them  as  he 

be  recruiting  offices  opened  in  either  of  theSUtesof  may  prescribe."     if  this  motion  succeeded,  It 

Delaware,  Marvland,   Western  Virginia,    Keotuckv,  was  his  intention  also  to  move  to  strike  out  the 

Tennessee,  or  Missouri,  without  the  consent  of  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  sections  of  the  bill, 

Gorernor  of  said  btate  havmg  been  first  obtained.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  .  u  ji^^se  sections  strike  down 

The  vote  was  as  follows :  everything  like  the  rights  of  the  States  to  take 

Tkas— Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold,  Ashley,  Bab-  care  of  their  own  militia,  and  they  take  from 

K;^*^i?'\J^"'^il^i?«*'''^^^**"S®h^^.^*"'''ni^^  the  States  really  aU  control  over  them.    The 

Sa^k7"cSkL:%",:?d^^^^^  Constitution  of  the  United  States  authorizes 

Conkling,  Conwav,  Cutler,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dunn,  Edger-  Congress— 

tos,  Edwards,  Eliot,  Ely,  Fenton,  Samuel  C.  Fessen-  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 

den,  Thomas  A.  D.  Fessendeu,  Fbher,  Frank,  Gooch,  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  ro- 

Oariej,  Hooper,  Hutchins,  Julian,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  pel  invasions. 

Kellogg,  Lansing,  Loomis.  Lovejoy,  Low,  Mclndoe,  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin- 

McKean,  McKnight,  McPherson,  Marston,  Mitchell,  ing  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 

Jostin  S.  Morrill,  Nixon.   Noell,  Olin,  Timothy  O.  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 

Pbelps,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Porter,  John  H.  Rice,  Riddle,  States. 

aX"u.?S:^"?:llS^,'^o^;'4tt^^^^  ,  ''This  «  a  general  conBcript  law,  asserting 

Tens,  Train,  Ttimble,  Trowbridge,  Van  Horn,  Walker,  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the 

Wall,  Wallace,  Washbnrne,  Wheeler,  Albert  S.  White,  United  States,  without  reference  at  all  to  the 

WiUon,  Windom,  Md  WorcMter-83.  States  of  the  Union,  to  give  to  the  President 

.VTs^Messrs.  William  Allen,  \ViUiam  J.  Allen,  ^j^^  ^ght  to  call  the  entu^  military  force  of  the 

ADcona,Bailey,  Biddle,  Jacob  B.BIoir,  Clements,  Cobb,  i  a^.  i.       •  i.     <<.v             •         /•  ^.i.     tt  •«.  j 

Coi,  Cravens.  Crisfield.  Crittenden,  Delaplaine,  Gran-  several  States  into  the  service  of  the  United 

pr,  Grider,  Hale,  Hall,  Harding,  Harrison,  Holman,  States,  to  provide  how  they  shall  be  called  in, 

Horton,  Johnson,  William  Kellogg,  Kerrigan,  Law,  to  provide  for  enrolling  and  drafting  them,  and 

^Tvf®^''^'*****^^  n*^i^*i![°**"^'«®"**^^?^'  to  make  rules  for  their  government,  ignoring 

;o^,';a'^es^sn°  111^^^^^^               ^^.^^\  <^ntirely  the  governments  of  the  States.    If  this 

Thomas,  Francis  Thomas,    Vallandigham,  Vibbard,  were  a  despotic  Government,  or  if  the  people 

Wadsworth,  Webster,  Wbale^,  Chilton  A.  White,  belonged  to  this  Government,  there  might  be 

Wicklifi;  Wood,  Woodruff,  Wright,  and  Yeaman— 54.  gome  such  assertion  of  power  on  the  part  of 

On  the  8d  of  February  the  bill  came  up  in  Congress;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Govern- 

tbe  Senate,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  ™®°^  belongs  to  the  people,  and  the  present 

on  MOitary  Affairs.  war  is  an  effort  to  preserve  that  Government. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  the  Committee  rei*  ^^  ^^  people  do  not  feel  interest  enough  in 

ported  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate,  with  a  re-  *heir  own  Government  to  preserve  it,  I  doubt 

commendation  "that  it  do  not  pass,  because  ^^^7   mxis^  whether   you   can   place  power 

ihe  anthority  intended  to  be  given  by  it  is  suf-  enough  in  the  hands  of  their  agents  to  make 

S  Mently  granted  in  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  sec-  *^®™  ^o  ^^•" 

tions  of  the  act  approved  July  IT,  1862,  chapter  Mr.  Richardson,  of  UJinois,  in  opposition  to 

101."  The  folio  wing  are  the  sections  referred  to:  ^^^  ^^i  sa^d:  "Mr.  President,  no  bill  has  ever 

Sec.  12.  And  hs  U  fuHher  enacted,  That  the  Presi-  been  introduced  into  Congress  of  such  fearful 

dent  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  into  the  import  as  the  one  now  under  consideration.    It 

feerrice  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  con-  confers  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 

itrncting  intrenchments,  or  performing  camp  service,  power  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the 

"^^Uu^""  ^'^^'f""' "7  "'"iJ'^f''' ?*?* "!?! r^  ^''''  enrollment  of  the  militia ;  and  when  they  are 

w^bicfa  they  may  be  found  competent,  persons  of  African  n  j     •*     i           ai.          *•  ^   ^:i:«.:..    ^i  *i.^ 

.i€*cent,  and  sich  persons  shall  be  enrolled  and  organ-  eni:olled,   it  places  the  entire  militia  of  the 

ued  nnder  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  United  States  at  his  absolute  command. 

the  Conatitation  and  laws,  as  the  President  may  pre-  ^^  It  is  the  enrollment  that  puts  him  into  the 

'^^•^ ,     ...    .,  ^  ^,          -  J  m.  *  11  service.    As  soon  as  he  is  enrolled,  no  matter 

5mc.  15.  And  be  *t  further  enacted^TxitXtlX^norks  ,„i,„x  v;„  /i:«„v:i:4,:^„  ^„^  Ka  Ko  \u  onKiA^f-  f/* 

*ho  haire  been  or  shall  be  hereafter  enrolle/in  the  ^hat  his  disabll^ies  may  be,  he  IS  rabjeot  to 

'^rvice  of  the  United  States  under  this  act  shall  receive  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

'be  pay  and  rations  now  allowed  by  law  to  soldiers,  and  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.    There  is  no 

»?cording  to  their  respective  trades :  iV<wirf«rf,  That  exemption.     I  object  to  the  bill  on  that  ao« 

persons  of  African  descent,  who  under  this  law  shall  f%QTini 

t^  employed,  shall  receive  ten  dollars  per  month  and  ..-n'  i.   -ir     t»      ^j     a   t    v     i.  i.^  ^.i.^  v:ii  ««:ii 

on«  ration,  three  dollars  of  which  monthly  pay  may  be  B^**  Mr.  President,  I  ob.iect  to  Uie  bill  stiU 

10  dothinipc.  more  on  another  ground.    Heretofore,  m  our 
Toi^  III. — 18       A 
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histoiy,  Congress  has  assaxned  the  responsibil*  and  regulations,  whenever  it  was  necessary  U 

itj  of  passing  laws  for  the  purpose  of  bring-  make  them.    Now,  this  bill  simply  provides 

ing  soldiers  into  the  field.    This  bill  proposes  that  the  President  shall  have  the  power  to 

to  surrender  that  right  now  and  forever,  and  make  the  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  en- 

to  confer  upon  the  President  of  the  United  rolling  the  militia  of  the  country,  and  for  drafl- 

Btates  more  power  than  belongs  to  any  despot  ing  the  militia.    It  does  not  take  away  from 

in  Europe  or  anywhere  else.    I  ask  gentlemen  the  States  the  power  to  appoint  the  officers ;  it 

to  look  at  the  second  and  fourth  sections  of  this  does  not  give  the  President  of  the  United  States 

bill,  and  to  pause  before  they  cast  their  vote  for  the  power  to  appoint  the  officers ;  it  does  not 

either.    As  has  been  well  said  by  the  senator  take  away  from  the  States  the  power  to  train 

from  Virginia,  they  strike  down  every  right  the  militia  when  organized  and  when  enrolled ; 

pertaining  to  the  States.  In  some  of  the  States  it  does  not  take  away  from  the  States  iLc 

we  have  in  our  militia  those  who  do  not  belong  power  to  train  the  militia  according  to  the  laws 

to  the  militia  in  other  States.    In  some  of  the  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Congress  of 

States  you  have  the  negro  in  your  militia ;  in  the  United  States.    I  do  not  sec,  sir,  that  it 

others  you  have  not.    Under  the  operation  of  trenches  in  any  way  upon  the  provisions  of  the 

this  bill  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  Constitution ;  but  it  is  an  important  provision, 

the  absolute  power  to  take  every  man  into  the  giving  the  President  of  the  United  States  dur- 

service  who  may  differ  with  him  in  political  log  this  rebellion  the  authority  to  make  tlie 

sentiment  and  political  views.    He  is  to  mtLke  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  enroU- 

the  regulations ;  he  is  to  make  the  law.  lie  may  ment  of  the  militia,  and  for  the  drafting  of  tbe 

take,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  class  of  peo-  militia. 

pie  whom  we  do  not  believe  to  be  capable        **  Objection  is  made  to  the  fourth  section, 
of  fighting  battles  or  maintaining  the    civil  which  provides  that  persons  when  drafted  shall 
government.  be  considered  as  in  the  service  of  the  United 
^'  Mr.  President,  when  I  look  at  the  measures  States.    I  think  it  a  very  important  provision. 
that  are  proposed  here,  when  I  see  the  deep  in-  When  either  a  volunteer  or  a  drafted  militia- 
terest  that  is  felt  in  the  section  of  the  country  man  is  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
from  which  I  come,  I  cannot  forbear  saying  to  States,  he  is  under  the  rules  and  article^  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  war.    Now,  this  section  simply  provides  that 
country,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  if  you  pass  tbe  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  which  apply  to  a 
bill  you  had  under  consideration  the  other  day  person  who  is  mustered  into  tbe  service  of  the 
to  appropriate  money  to  pnrdiase  slaves,  and  United  States,  shall  apply  to  a  man  when  he  is 
the  bill  to  bring  into  your  armies,  side  by  side  drafted  into  the  service  of  tbe  United  States : 
with   our  white   race,  an   inferior  race,  the  and  after  being  drafted,  it  is  provided  that  he 
negfo,  I  fear  you  will  plunge  the  country  into  may  be  examined  and  discharged  for  physical 
civil  war.    I  ask  you  to  consider ;  I  ask  you  to  disability ;  and  if  found  incapable  of  bearinir 
reflect.    I  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  arms,  of  course  ho  will  be  discharged.   The  bill 
whether  this  feeling  so  deep  and  fearful  is  right  also  provides  that  any  person  drafted  may  sup- 
or  wrong.    I  know  it  exists,  and  as  legislators  ply  a  substitute,  and  then  he  shall  be  exempted 
it  is  our  duty  to  treat  of  facts  as  they  are.    It  during  the  war.  But  it  is  important  that  when 
•  is  our  duty  to  remember  that  our  fellow  citi-  persons  are  drafted  into  the  service  of  the 
zeus  have  passions  which  may  dethrone  reason,  United  States,  they  shall  be  placed  under  tl  e 
and  sometimes  cause  them  to  act  precipitately  rules  and  articles  of  war  just  as  much  as  thongh 
and  hastily.    God  Imows  I  do  not  wish  to  aug-  niey  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
ment  this  feeling,  already  excited  enough.    I  United  States.    It  is  a  fact,  it  is  a  sad  one,  but 
have  a  right  to  coll  upon  the  American  Senate  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  some  locdities 
to  forbear  before  passing  acts  that  may  involve  where  men  were  drafted,  not  one  fifth  of  those 
us  in  further  trouble,  in  disaster,  and,  it  may  men  were  ever  mustered  into  the  pcrviceof  the 
be,  in  civil  war.  Whenever  you  have  called  on  United  States,  but  absented  themselves.  There 
that  section  of  the  country  for  volunteers  you  was  no  mode  to  reach  them,  and  the  draft  wfis 
have  got  them.    Whenever  you  have  asked  for  substantially  broken  up  in  that  way.'' 
them  they  have  come.  If  in  other  sections  of  the        Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,   in   reply  Si\id: 
country  they  have  not  come  as  promptly  as  they  "  Sir,  there  is,  in  my  view,  a  difference  between 
have  from  that,  is  there  nothing  less  than  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stntes  and  the 
give  al>soliite,  extreme,  dangerous  power  to  the  militia  of  the  United  States.   I  think  the  Con- 
President  to  fill  up  your  army? "  stitution  makes  a  difference.    It  gives  you  the 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  then  explained  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  ^vith  aliin- 
the  bill :  "  The  Government  has  the  power  to  itation  as  to  the  appropriations ;  but  the  mili- 
organize  the  militia  and  to  arm  the  militia,  and,  tia  are  the  forces  of  the  States  as  States.    Tbe 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  the  Congress  of  Constitution  gives  you  power   to   call  them 
the  United  States  has  enacted  that  all  persons  forth  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  in 
between  eighteen  and  forty-five,  not  exempted  two  cases;  but  it  does  not  give  you  the  con- 
by  law,  shall  be  enrolled.     Congress,  at  the  trol,  nor  does  it  intend  to  give  you  the  control 
last  session,  enacted  tliat  the  President  of  the  of  the  militia  of  the  States  in  the  same  manner 
United  States  should  make  the  needful  rules  that  you  have  of  the  army  and  navy.    Ton 
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have  not  the  anthority,  in  ray  judgment,  to 
govern  the  militia  of  the  United  States.  You 
mar  provide  for  their  organization ;  you  may 
pruride  for  their  enroUment,  which  is  part  of 
:be  organization ;  you  may  provide  for  arming 
tliLin ;  Tou  may  provide  the  mode  and  manner 
in  which  they  shall  be  disciplined;  but  you 
cannot  execute  that  by  your  own  executive; 
it  is  lefc  to  the  States  to  do  it  themselves,  the 
authorities  of  the  States  being  in  express  terms 
aatborized  to  do  it.  You  may  provide  for  the 
government  of  such  part  of  them  as  are  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Does  that  include  the  right  to  place  the  entire 
control  over  all  citizens  between  eighteen  and 
forty-five  in  every  State  at  the  mere  discretion 
of  tho  President,  whether  they  have  been  mus- 
t^^red  into  the  service  or  not?  Is  it  not  an 
2b.iso  of  terms  to  say  that  they  are  in  the  em- 
pluvment  of  the  United  States  ?  " 

Mr.  Nesmith,  of  Oregon,  expressed  the  fol- 
/nving  views  on  the  points  under  oonsidera- 
tioa :  "  The  powftr  which  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
fer upon  tho  President  is  merely  a  power  which 
i.>  to  go  into  force  antecedent  to  these  militia- 
men  becoming  a  portion  of  the  army  of  tho 
United  States.    It  is  merely  provided  that  ho 
^hall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  enrolling 
and  drafting  the  militia ;  not  for  the  execution 
d  the  enrollment  and  the  draft  itself,  that  be- 
ing already  provided  for  by  law.    It  is  there- 
fore clear  to  my  mind  that  the  constitutional 
<'bjeotion  which  has  be§n  raised  by  the  senator 
from  Delaware  does  not  apply.    The  language 
is,  *aU  proper  rules  and  regulations.*    I  appre- 
hend that  the  term  *  proper,'  as  there  used, 
must  have  reference  to  existing  laws ;  and  if 
the  President  should  make  rules  and  regula- 
t'ons  for  drafting  the  militia  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  which  were  not  authorized 
bv  the  existing  laws,  the  courts  might  inter- 
vene and  discharge  from  service  persons  who 
were  drafted  into  the  service  by  means  of  an 
improper  exercise  of  this  power. 

*'  The  objection  which  the  senator  from  Il- 
linois made  was  that  certain  classes  or  persons 
of  particular  political  opinions  or  of  some  par- 
tiiralar  complexion  might  be  drafted  or  might 
U  left  ont,  as  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  power,  saw  proper.  I  think  the  provisions 
of  the  section  are  such  as  to  exclude  any  such 
iiea.  It  is  very  explicit  in  the  enumeration  of 
tLe  persons  who  shall  bo  subject  to  the  draft, 
and  it  says  that  in  all  cases  it  shall  ^  include  all 
.iMe-bodied  male  citizens  between  tho  ages  of 
tic^iteen  and  forty-five  years,  except  such  as 
iiay  be  exempt  therefrom  by  existing  laws  of 
the  United  States.'  I  do  not  suppose  that  un- 
dt^r  the  provisions  of  the  section  as  it  stands 
tlie  President  could  make  any  discrimination 
against  i>er:3ons  entertaining  political  sentiments 
diiferent  from  his  own ;  neither  do  I  suppose 
that  he  could  force  any  alien  or  any  person  of 
^Vfrican  descent  into  the  service  under  this 
section.  It  confines  him  strictly  to  those  who 
ure  citizens  of  the  United  States." 


Mr.  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  interrupting  the 
senator,  said :  ^^  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  the 
senator  that  tho  Attorney-General  has  given 
an  opinion  that  all  persons  who  are  bom  free 
in  this  country  are  citizens,  no  matter  whether 
of  African  descent  or  not.  I  believe  that  is  tho 
purport  of  his  opinion,  and  I  presume  the  Pros- 
dent  accepts  that  as  the  law." 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Carlile  was  rejected 
as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Carlile,  Davis,  Hicks,  Ken- 
nedy, Latham,  Powell,  Rice,  Richardson,  Saulsbury, 
Turpie,  Wall,  Willey,  and  Wilson  of  Missouri— U. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Arnold,  Chandler,  Clark, 
CoUamcr,  Cowell,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot, 
Foster,  Grimes,  Ilalc,  Harding,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hen- 
derson, Howard^  Howe,  KinSyLanQ  of  Indiana,  Lane 
of  Kansas,  Mornll,  Nesmitb,  Pomeroy,  Sherman,  Sum- 
ner, Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilmot, 
and  Wilson  of  Massachusetts — 38. 

A  motion  from  Mr.  Oarlilo  to  strike  out  the 
fourth  section  of  the  bill  w.as  next  considered. 

Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  took<tho  floor  in 
opposition.  Ho  said :  "  Tho  section  now  under 
consideration  provides  that  when  a  man  shall 
have  been  drafted  into  the  militia  according  to 
law,  he  shall  from  that  time  be  considered  as 
subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.    Tho 

S revision  is  that  he  '  shall,  when  so  drafted,  be 
eemed  to  be  in  tho  actual  service  of  the 
United  States.*  It  is  suggested  that  that  de- 
claration is  beyond  our  power.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  argue  that  point  now,  but  simply  to 
suggest  that  if  lean  find  a  precedent  in  the  early 
practice  of  the  country,  in  our  better  times,  if 
you  please,  I  shall  have  gone  far  enough.  I  do 
not  want  to  consider  it  as  res  integra  again. 
Tho  Constitution,  indeed,  provides  in  tho 
amendments : 

Art.  v.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  cap- 
ita], or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  m  cases 
arising^  in  the  land  or  navol  forces,  or  in  the  militia 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  dan- 
ger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  tne  same  of- 
fence to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb^  nor 
shall  be  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law. 

"  That  phrase  '  due  process  of  law '  has  often 
been  decided  by  our  cQurts  to  mean  tho  ordi- 
nary course  of  judicial  proceedings  by  courts 
and  juries.  In  the  act  of  1795,  regulating  tho 
drafting  of  tho  militia,  it  is  provided  that  when 
a  man  who  is  drafted  neglects  or  refuses  to  ap- 
pear and  do  duty,  he  shall  be  subject  to  such 
and  such  fines  described,  which  shall  be  levied 
upon  him  by  a  court  martial.  Tho  part  of  the 
Constitution  which  I  have  read-would  not  sub- 
ject any  man  to  the  infliction  of  any  penalty 
by  a  court  martial  (for  that  is  not  *  due  process 
of  law) '  unless  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  The  act  of  1795  subjected  men 
to  fine  by  court  martial  when  they  had  been 
drafted,  though  they  had  not  been  mustered. 
That  has  been  the  law  ever  since.  In  the  case 
of  Martin  ta.  Mott,  which  the  honorable  sena- 
tor will  find  in  13  W^heaton's  Reports,  and  also 
in  another  case  reported  in  6  Wheaton,  the 
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iDiirshfll  bad  IcTied  upon  property  and  collect-  "  This  fonrth  section  proposes  to  subject  dia 

ed  the  fine  assessed ;  the  owner  of  the  proper-  men  who  may  be  drafted  under  the  provisions 

tj  replevied  the  property  thus  taken,  which  was  of  this  bill  to  martial  law,  to  bring  them  under 

distrained  for  the  fine ;  and  the  whole  case  came  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  to  deprive  them 

to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  their  constitutional  right  of  being  tried  for 

The  entire  question  was  brought  before  the  criminal  offences  by  presentments  and  an  in- 

court,  and  a  great  variety  of  points  was  start-  dictment  before  a  jury  of  their  peers  before 

ed«    The  constitutionality  of  such  a  law  was  they  have  been  mustered  into  the  service,  or 

contested.    The  court,  however,  sustuned  the  before  they  have  entered  the  service  of  the 

levying  of  a  fine  by  a  court  martial  in  that  United  States.    Such  a  power,  Justice  Storj 

case.    They  said  it  was  a  constitutional  law,  says,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted,  is  not 

notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the  Constitu-  conferred  by  the  Constitution  or  warranted  by 

tion  which  I  have  read."  that  instrument.  (Story ^s  Commentaries  on  the 

Mr.  Carlile,  of  Virginia,  in  reply,  said :  "  The-  Constitution,  volume  8,  page  85,  section  120*2.) 

clauses  in  the  Constitution    authorizing   the  I  will  read  it  again : 
President  to  call  forth  the  militia,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  organizing 
been  cited  as  authority  for 

be  exercised  by  this  bill ;  and  the  distinguished  CoDstitotioD.    1(  wm  then,  and  then  ooly,  that  they 

senator  from  Vermont,  for  whose  learning  and  ^j'^J^  sobjected  by  the  Geoenl  Government  to  mw- 

intellectual  ability  I  have  the  highest  respect,  ^' 

contented  himself  this  morning,  by  way  of  sus-  "  We  know  that  this  right  of  calling  the 

taining  the  provision,  by  citing  two  precedents,  militia  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 

decisions  which  he  says  have  been  made  by  the  out  of  their  States,  was  resisted  by  Connecti- 

Supreme  Court,  the  proper  tribunal  to  settle  cut  and  Massachusetts;  and  Justice  Story, in 

constitutional  question;*.    I  desire  to  invite  his  his  Commentaries,  refers  to  that  resistance: 

attention  to  an  authority  which  I  know  will  be  Iq  Connecticut  and  Maasacbnsetts  it  was  held  that 

respected  by  him.     It  is  none  other  than  Chief-  the  Governors  of  the  States,  to  whom  orders  were  ad- 

Justice   Story,  who  wrote   his   Commentaries  dressed  by  the  Prwident  to  call  forth  the  militia  on 

long  after  the  decbions  to  which  the  senator  J£^i{i''rbfS^'ib%^^^T;h^"L'^'ri^d^^^ 

from  Vermont  has  referred,  and  who  it  must  ^ot  bound  by  the  opinion  or  orders  of  the  President. 

be  presumed  was  perfectly  familiar  with  those  u  4     •     t    *•      ci.                •    xv ^  ^^i 

decisions,  which  authority  directly  controvcrto  Again,  Justice  Stonr  says  in  the  same  toI- 

the  position  attempted  to  bo  established  by  the  ^^^>  P«8e  98.  «ct«on  1208 : 

Erecedents  cited,  and  denies  the  power  claimed  There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  caUingforth  th? 
y  the  friends  of  thU  bill.  It  is  a  remarkable  «"»!>*»»  a°<l  ^^'^^  being  in  actual  aenrice.  These  are 
flci  that  in  the  discussions  of  this  subj<K.t  by  S^^r^^TtKnTbJ^S^^  "i^^^^^^T^Z 
Chief- Justice  btory,  he  refers  to  the  debates  m  coirimander-in-chief  of  the  militia  except  when  in  ac- 
the  Convention  which  formed  the  Fedefal  Con-  tual  service,  and  not  when  they  arc  merely  ordered  in- 
stitution, and  shows  by  reference  to  those  de-  to  service.    They  are  subjected  to  martial  lair  onlv 

bates  that  one  of  the  objections  urged  to  the  l^  ^t^^tej'Z^A't'^:;:''  ''"  "" 

clauses  as  they  now  stand  m  the  Constitution,  f               j              j 

providing  for  calling  forth  the  militia  and  or-  "Now,  Mr.  President, upon  the  constitution- 

ganizing  and  disciplining  and  governing  them  al  question,  it  seems  to  me  the  authority  winch 

when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  was  I  have  read,  laid  down  by  Justice  Story,  in  Lis 

that  it  might  be  construed  to  confer  the  very  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  should  be 

power  which  is  now  sought  to  be  exercised  by  suflBcient,  and  is  a  suflBcient  answer  to  the  con- 

the  fourth  section  of  this  bill.    I  repeat,  Mr.  stitutional  argument  made  by  the  senator  from 

President,  and  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  precedent  cited  by  vsj 

senators  to  this  important  fact,  that  one  of  the  distinguished  friend  from  Vermont.           ^ 

reasons  urged  in  the  Federal  Convention  against  **We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact— 

the  adoption  of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  the  fact  exists-;- 

which  are  relied  upon  as  conferring  authority  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  and  impression  in 

for  this  provision  which  is  now  moved  to  be  the  country  that  this  war  is  not  being  wageU 

stricken  oat,  was,  that  it  might  be  construed  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and 

a  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  the  very  power  the  restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  was.   So  long 

sought^to  be  ingrafted  into  this  bill.    2  El-  as  that  sentiment  exists,  your  efforts  will  be 

liot's  Debates,  pages  287,  2S8,  and  294,  shows  more  or  less  paralyzed,  and  all  your  bills  and 

the  feet  that  I  have  stated;  and  Justice  Story,  all  your  authority  will,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 

in  commenting  upon  it,  says :  people  they  are  the  exercise  of  unconstitutional 

arbitrary  power,  be  resisted  by  them.    Tliat 

The  right  of  governing  them  [the  militia]  was  con-  impression  will  prevail  in  my  opinion,  if  we 

fined  to  the  single  case  oftheir  being  in  the  actual  ser-  look  to  force,  ana  force  alone,  not  only  to  ?iip- 

vice  of  ^e  United  States,  in  some  of  the  casw  pointed  p^^gg  ^^  rebellion,  but  to  fill  np  our  arraie?, 

out  m  the  Constitution.    It  was  then,  and  then  only,  f    ,  .     „<.«^^^v.««  +1,^  oi-m  r^r  t\^ia  n fxvo^nmimt 

that  they  could  be  subjected  by  the  deneral  GoTeii:  and  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  this  <^over°™?°^: 

ment  to  martial  law.  Sir,  force  is  one  of  the  means  to  be  used  against 
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this  rebellion ;  bat  force  is  not  the  most  desira-  t^e  arrival  of  the  men  at  the  place  of  rendezTous ;  or 

ble  means  to  be  used  against  the  people  loyal  i?^*°y  ^^^^  circumatances,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt 

A    *k>v  n^T.<^:t..^4:rvr.   ««T  ♦!,«  r*».,^.nt»A««  ^.*  This  would  certainly  be  included  in  the  more  exten- 

to  the  Constitution  and  the  Government  of  ^^^^  ^^^^„  of  callfug  forth  the  militia,  organizing. 

their  conntry.                         ^  arming,  disciplining,  and  govern  ins  them.     But  has 

Mr.  Doolittle  thus  explained  the  case  stated  Congress  made  any  declaration  on  this  subject,  and  in 

brMr.  Cjllamer:  "Mr.  President,  the  case  re-  ^^^^^t  manner  is  the  will  of  that  body,  as  expressed 

ferred  to  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Ver-  ^°  ^^^  before-mentioned  laws,  to  be  construed  y 

mont  is  a  case  arising  under  the  law  of  Penn-  "  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  under  the 

sxlrania.    Congress  had  provided  by  law  for  laws  of  1795  and  1814,  and  the  other  laws 

the  drafting  of  the  militia,  and  subjecting  those  of  Congress,  Congress,  in  the  legislation  which 

who  did  not  appear  to  penalties  to  be  imposed  had  taken  place  on  that  subject,  did  not  de- 

by  coarts  martial.    Congress  did  not  provide  clare  that  they  were  to  be  considered  as  in  the 

that  the  courts  martial  should  be  established  by  service  of  the  United  States  until  they  were 

the  aatborities  of  the  United  States.    The  law  finally  mustered  in,  and  were  entitled  to  receive 

of  Pennsylvania,  however,  stepped  in,  and  pro-  their  pay.  There  is  one  point  further.  He  says: 

Tided  that  if  persons  were  drafted  in  pursuance  But,  although  Congress  has  been  less  explicit  on 

of  this  act  of  Congress  and  failed  to  come,  they  this  subject  than  they  misht  have  been,  and  it  could 

should  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  be  wished  they  had  been,  1  am,  nevertheless,  of  opin- 

th\ifiot  of  flftnoTABQ  tinA  nrnvulAil  nla^  fliot  ii  io^  that  a  fair  construction  of  the  different  miliUa 

tnis  act  ot  congress,  ana  provided  also  tnat  a  j^^^  ^^  ^^  United  States  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  that 

coart  martial  of  the  State  should  be  organized  something  more  than  organizing  and  equipping  a  de- 

to  impose  the  penalty.  The  State  court  martial  tachment,  and  ordering  it  into  service,  was  consid- 

of  Pennsylvania  imposed  the  penalty  and  levied  cred  as  necessary  to  place  the  militia  in  the  service  of 

the  fine.    The  property  was  seized.    The  pro-  **»«  United  States. 

perty  seized  by  virtue  of  this  order  of  the  court  "  And  therefore  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion 
martial  was  replevied,  and  the    controversy  that,  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  not  by  its  law 
which  grew  out  of  that  went  up  to  the  Su-  declared  when  a  man  was  drafted,  he  was  from 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  then  that  moment  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
this  question,  which  my  honorable  friend  is  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war ; 
now  discussing,  was  one  of  the  precise  ques-  &nd  as  Congress  still  left  him  as  a  part  of  the 
tioQS  which  were  discussed  in  that  case.    Jus-  State  militia,  he  was  still  subject  to  the  laws 
tice  Washington,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  governing  the  State  militia,  and  therefore  a 
the  coart,  laid  down  the  rule  that  under  the  militia  court  martial  of  the  State  could  impose 
law  of  Congress  as  it  then  existed,  a  distinction  a  legal,  valid  fine  upon  him  for  refusing  to 
was  taken  between  a  person  called  to  go  into  obey  the  call.    The  conrt,  therefore,  sustained 
the  service  and  a  person  who  was  actually  em-  the  proceeding  of  the  court  martial.    Justice 
ployed  within  the  service.    He  said,  farther.  Story,  in  giving  a  dissenting  opinion,  in  which 
that  Congress  might,  by  law,  have  declared,  he  as  a  dissentient  judge  arrives  at  the  con- 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  elusion  that  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  unoon- 
had  declared,  that  the  time  when  he  went  into  stitutional  and  void,  uses  the  same  language 
the  service  might  date  from  the  time  when  he  which  he  subsequently  put  into  his  Commen- 
was  drafted,  or  from  the  time  when  the  order  taries,  and  that  is  the  language  which  the 
went  to  the  Governor  to  call  for  the  troops,  or  senator  from  Virginia  has  read." 
when  it  went  to  any  other  officer.    Mr.  Justice  Mr.  Carlile,  of  Virginia,  still  further  in  ex- 
Story,  who  was  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  planation  said :  "  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  in- 
Snpreme  Court  at  that  time  from  New  Eng-  terrupt  the  senator  from  Ohio ;  but  on  this 
land,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  little  disaf-  subject  of  conscription  I  have  not  expressed 
fected  to  the  war  of  1812,  in  delivering  a  dis-  myself  as  he  seems  to  think.    On  the  question 
senting  opinion,  took  issue  with  the  court,  and  of  giving  up  this  contest  I  agree  with  him ;  the 
laid  down  tlifs  dogma,  which  he  subsequently  people  of  this  country  never  will  give  up  their 
pot  into  his  book,  in  which  he  claimed  that  Government ;  but  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
under  the  Constitution  such  a  distinction  did  of  the  senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Doolittle) 
exist ;  and  it  is  this  opinion  of  Justice  Story  to  the  authority  which  he  presumed  he  found 
expressing  a  dissenting  opinion  which  the  Sen-  decided  in  the  case  of  Houston  i?.^.  Moore.     If 
ator  from  Virginia  has  quoted.  the  senator  will  turn  a  little  further  to  the 
**  Having  said  thus  much,  in  order  to  make  history  of  that  case,  he  will  find  that  what  he 
it  certain,   I  propose  to  read  a  little  from  read  as  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  the  mere 
this  authority.    Justice  Washington,  in  deliv-  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  who  deliv- 
ering the  opinion  of  the  court,  uses  this  Ian-  ered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  not 
gaage :  concurred  in  by  any  of  the  other  judges  so  far 

The  first  question,  then,  is  at  what  time  and  un-  ^  ^^^^  ^^?  shows.     On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Jus- 

der  what  circumstances  does  a  portion  of  militia,  tice  Washington  says : 

<infted  detochcd,  and  ciUled  forth  by  the  President,  The  other  iiidges  are  of  opinion  that  the  judgment 

enter  mto  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  change  ouffht  to  be  affirmed  •— 

their  character  from  State  to  national  militia?     That  utv  i.  •     i.i.     •  ':i           i.    ^ai.             *.  v  i 

Congress  miffht  by  law'  have  fixed  the  period  by  con-  ^hat  is,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below— 

fioin^  it  to  the  draft ;  the  order  given  to  the  chief  but  they  do  not  concur  in  all  respects  in  the  reasons 

tnagutrate  or  other  militia  pfficer  of  the  State ;  to  which  mfluence  my  opinion. 
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"Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  a  separate  legions  in  camp  or  on  the  battlefield.  If  we 
opinion  on  that  occasion,  to  which  I  desire  mean  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  senator  stitution  and  the  laws,  if  we  mean  to  preserve 
from  Ohio,  who  seems  to  be  under  the  im-  the  unity  of  the  republic,  if  we  mean  that 
pression  that  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  America  shall  live  and  have  a  position  and 
States  and  without  State  concurrence  in  your  name  among  the  nations,  we  must  fill  the 
action  of  conscription,  you  can  still  enforce  it.  broken  and  thinned  ranks  of  our  wasted  bat- 
If  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  be  authority,  the  sena-  talions. 

tor  is  mistaken  in  that  as  a  question  of  coDsti-        "  The  issue  is  now  clearly  presented  to  the 

tutional  law.    In  the  very  same  case,  Mr.  Jus-  country  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 

tice  Johnson  said :  American  people :  an  inglorious  peace  with  a 

Thej  [Congress]  ma.y  command  or  request ;  and  in  dismembered  Union  and  a  broken  nation,  on  the 

the  case  before  us,  they  obviously  confined  themselves  one  hand,  or  war  fought  out  until  the  rebellion 

to  the  latter  mode.    Indeed  cxtcnsiye  as  their  power  jg  crushed  beneath  its  iron  heel.     Patriotism, 
over  the  militia  is,  the  United  states  are  obTiousIr     ^„  ^  ii      ^  «-     j  -.     i.  •*-.      -.ji       v  • 

intended  to  be  made  in   some  measure   dependent  ^  ^®"  ^  freedom,   humanity,  and  religion, 
upon  the  States  for  the  aid  of  this  species  of  force,     accepts  the  bloody  issues  of  war  rather  than 
For,  if  the  iStates  will  not  officer  or  train  their  men,     peace  purchased  with  the  dismemberment  of 
there  is  no  power  given  to  Congress  to  supply  the  de-     the  republic  and  the  death  of  the  nation, 
ficiency.                              , .        .  .           .  "  If  we  accept  peace,  disunion,  death,  tlien 

"  In  the  conclusion  of  his  opinion,  going  on  y^q  may  speedily  summon  home  again  our 
to  show  still  that  what  the  senator  from  Wis-  armies;  if  we  accept  war,  until  the  flag  of  the 
consin  thought  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  republic  waves  over  every  foot  of  our  united 
was  nothing  but  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  country,  then  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  rank? 
Washington,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  said :  of  our  armies,  broken  by  toil,   disease,  and 

lu  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  point    death,  are   filled  again  with   the  health  and 
whatever  decided,  except  that  the  fine  was  constitu-     vigor  of  life.     To  fill  the  thinned  ranks  of  onr 

tionally  imposed  upon  the  plaintifl  in  error.  The  course  hnftfllinriQ  ir«  mncf  oirnin  paII  nnnn  f>i«nonT,l.» 
of  reasoning  by  wlhich  the  judges  have  reached  this     battalions,  we  must  again  call  upon  the  peopk. 

conclusion  is  various,  coinciding  in  but  one  thing,     I  he  immense  numbers  already  summoned  to 
namely,  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  the   field,  the   scarcity  and   high   rewards  of 
State  court  of  Pennsylvania.  labor,  press  upon  all  of  us  the  conviction  that 
"  In  the  opinion  as  rendered  by  Justice  Story,  the  ranks  of  our  wasted  regiments  cannot  be 
the  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  with  him  filled  again  by  the  old  system  of  volunteering, 
so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  as  is  stated  by  If  volunteers  will  not  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
him  in  his  Commentaries,  from  which  I  read;  country,  then  we  must  resort  to  the  involun- 
for  Justice  Story  expressly  tells  us  that  in  his  tary  system.    If  we  summon  the  mili:ia,  wo 
views  he  has  the  concurrence  of  one  of  his  must  have  new  regiments  and  new  officers- 
brethren,  and  not  one  of  them  concurred  with  raw  soldiers  and  untrained  officers — enormous 
Justice  Washington  in  the  opinion  referred  to  expenses  and  impotent  forces.  The  nation  needs 
by  the  senator  from  Wisconsin."  not  new  regiments  nor  more  officers;  it  needs 
The  motion  to  strike  out  was  rejected.  Yeas,  new  bayonets  in  the  war-wasted  ranks  of  the 
13  ;  nays,  28.  veteran  regiments.    In  the  ranks  of  these  bat- 
On  the  16th,  the  subject  came  up  again  in  tie-scarred  regiments  one  new  recruit  is  worth 
the  Senate.  more  than  three  in  new  regiments  under  un- 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  urged  the  pns-  tried  officers;    and  the  chances  of  coirfort, 
sage  of  the  bill,  stating  these  reasons :  **  We  health,  and  life  are  far  greater  in  the  old  than 
are  now  engaged  in  a  gigantic  struggle  for  the  in  new  regiments. 

preservation  of  the  life  of  the  nation,  menaced  **  Volunteers  we  cannot  obtain,  and  every- 
by  the  foulest  and  most  wicked  rebellion  re-  thing  forbids  that  we  should  resort  to  the  tera- 
corded  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  young  porary  expedient  of  calling  out  the  militia, 
men  of  the  republic  for  more  than  twenty  Such  a  call  would  waste  resources  and  absorb 
months  have  been  thronging  to  the  field  to  up-  the  energies,  and  increase  but  little  the  military 
hold  the  cause  of  their  perilled  country.  They  forces  of  the  country.  The  needs  of  the  nation 
left  their  homes  in  the  pride  and  bloom,  and  demand  that  wo  should  rely  not  only  upon  yol- 
filled  with  the  high  hopes  of  young  manhood,  unteering,  nor  upon  calling  forth  the  militia, 
Those  noble  regiments  of  volunteers  that  left  but  that  we  should  fill  tho  regiments  now  in 
their  homes  full  of  lusty  life,  and  in  all  the  pride  the  field,  worn  and  wasted  by  disease  and 
of  strength  and  assured  confidence,  are  now  death,  by  enrolling  and  drafting  the  population 
thinned  and  wasted  by  the  diseases  of  the  camp  of  the  country  under  the  constitutional  author- 
and  the  storms  of  battle.  The  old  regiments  ity  '  to  raise  and  support  armies.'  The  Con- 
hardly  average  now  more  than  four  hundred  stitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon 
men  in  the  field  fit  for  the  stern  duties  of  war.  Congress  tho  absolute  and  complete  power 
Many  who  rallied  at  the  call  of  their  country,  *to  raise  and  support  armies,'  qualified  only 
and  who  have  followed  its  flag  with  unswerv-  by  the  provision  that  appropriations  for  that 
ing  devotion,  now  sleep  in  bloody  graves,  or  purpose  shall  be  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
linger  in  hospitals,  or,  bending  l)eneath  disease  "  Sir,  this  grant  to  Congress  of  power  '  t<^ 
and  wounds,  can  no  longer  fill  the  ranks  of  our  raise  and  support  armies '  carries  with  it  tho 
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ri^lit  to  do  it  by  Tolnntarj  enlistment  or  by  necessary  anthority  nnder  the  present  situation 

compulsory  process.    If  men  cannot  be  raised  of  our  public  affairs.    I  intend,  if  there  shall 

by  voluntary  enlistment,  then  the  Government  be  time  during  the  present  session,  to  intro- 

must  raise  men  by  involuntary  means,  or  the  duce  a  bill  into  the  House,  open  for  discussion 

power  to  raise  and  support  armies  for  the  pub-  and  amendment,  to  allow  us  to  perfect,  if  it  is 

lie  defence  is  a  nullity."  thought  we  can  perfect,  some  of  the  details  of 

Numerous  amendments  were  made  to  the  this  bill.    I  mean  that  the  House  shall  have  an 

bill.  opportunity  to  do  so  if  this  bill  shall  become  a 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  make  law. 

the  period  of  service  for  the  conscripts  one  year.  Mr.  OHn  then  noticed  the  chief  objections  to 

This  was  rejected  by  the  following  vote :  the  bill  thus :  '*  Some  objections  are  made  to 

YEAs-Messre.   Collamcr,    Cowan,    Davis,  Dixon,  this  measure.    First,  that  it  'does  not  ask  the 

Foot,  Grimes,  Harris,  Henderson,  Hicks,  and  Trum-  cooperation  of  the  States,  and  invite  the  in- 

bull-ia.                                  ,j    ^,_     J,     ^,   t.  strumentality  of  State  organizations  in  raising 

D^fJ.t?^'^detteirrdlng.?a?U^^^^^^^^^  Jh^*'  troop«  conceded  to  be  necessary  at  this 

Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Latham,  tmie.     My  first  answer  is,  there  13  no  time  to 

McDougall,  Morrill,  Xesmith,  Pomeroy,  Rice,  Sher-  employ  such    instrumentality.     Many   of  our 

man,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wil-  State  Legislatures  would  not  and  could  not 

800  of  Massachusetts— 26.  perfect  such  measures  within  the  next  twelve 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  months.    In  the  mean  time  untold  disasters 

for  a  third  reading,  and  read  the  third  time  and  would  very  likely  befall  oar  arms  by  reason 

passed.    The  vote  is  not  given  in  the  official  of  such  delay.    All  concede  the  present  is  the 

report.  critical  period  of  the  war,  and  that  the  present 

On  the  23d  of  February,  the  bill  was  con-  exigency  demands  imperiously  that  whatever 

sidered  in  the  House.  of  vigor,  whatever  of  authority,  whatever  of 

Mr.  01  in,  of  New  York,  who  had  charge  of  power  the  National  Government  has  as  a  Gov- 
tbe  bill  in  the  House,  thus  stated  the  course  he  ernment,  should  be  exerted  at  this  time, 
proposed  to  pursue:  **I  propose  to  move  to  **  My  second  answer  is,  that  this  *  power  to 
commit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Military  raise  and  support  armies/  expressly  given  by 
Afairs,  and  on  that  motion  to  permit  discus-  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  should  be  exer- 
sion  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill  for  a  reason-  cised  by  Congress,  and  not  petitioned  for  as  a 
able  length  of  time ;  then,  after  such  discus-  boon  from  the  State  Governments.  This  idea  of 
sioQ,  if  I  can  obtain  the  floor,  I  propose  to  calling  upon  the  Governors  of  the  States  to  fur- 
withdraw  that  motion,  and  to  ask  the  House  nish  troops  had  its  origin  in  that  accursed  doc- 
to  vote  upon  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  trine  of  State  rights.  State  sovereignty,  which 
Senate.  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  upon 

''My  reasons  for  adopting  this  course  are  the  republic  our  present  calamity.    It  is  high 

simply  these :  the  bill,  in  some  of  its  details,  I  time  the  Federal  Government  exerted  every 

coiisider  more  or  less  imperfect ;  but  all  these  power  clearly  and  expressly  granted  to  it.  And 

details  are  of  minor  consequence  when  com-  if  the  Government  cannot  exercise  those  pow- 

pared  with  the  great  importance  of  the  meas-  ers,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better,  and  let 

'ire  itself;  and  so  far  as  these  details  are  con-  us  resolve  again  into  that  Confederacy  which 

cerncd,  if  any  of  them  are  objectionable,  they  existed  before  the  formation  of  the  Federal 

oan  very  ea-sily  be  remedied  by  a  supplement-  Constitution.    I  am  unwilling  to  rely  upon 

OTT  bill.    These  defects  or  imperfections  are,  State  instrumentality  for  the  exercise  of  this 

in  my  judgment,  of  infinitely  less  importance  sovereign  power.    I  wish  now  that  the  Gov- 

than  that  this  measure,  or  one  substantially  emment,  as  a  Government,  should  be  felt  in 

like  this,  should  be  secured  and  passed  into  the  exercise  of  its  rightful  authority.    This  is 

law  by  the  present    Congress.    I  am,  there-  not  the  time  to  abdicate  any  of  the  sovereign 

fore,  not  willing  to  hazard  the  loss  of  a  bill  powers  granted  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  or 

which  I  deem  so  important  by  opening  it  to  to  withhold  their  exercise." 

the  various  propositions  which  may  be  made  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  said :    "  I  wish  to 

hr  way  of  amendment  to  this  bill.    The  Com-  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  whether 

rcittea  on  Military  Affairs  have  carefully  con-  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  should  not 

sidered  this  measure.  It  has  been  a  measure  of  give  opportunity  to  offer  amendments  to  the 

vital  interest  from  the  commencement  of  the  bill  ?  " 

session  to  the  present  hour.    Our  attention  has  Mr.  Olin  replied :  "  The  gentleman  certainly 

not  been  diverted  from  this  measure  since  the  could  not  have  misunderstood  me  if  he  had  lis- 

comnienceraent  of  the  session.  tened  to  my  remarks.    I  stated  that  I  wasun- 

'^  Now,  although  the  committee  would,  if  the  willing  to  hazard  the  passage  of  this  bill  by 

time  permitted,  alter  some  of  its  minor  provis-  putting  amendments  to  it,  and  thereby  sending 

ions,  yet  I  think  as  a  whole  they  agree  with  it  back  to  the  Senate  at  this  late  hour  of  the 

me  in  the  propriety  of  asking  this  House  to  session. 

pass  thb  bill  without  amendment,  and  thus  to  "  I  stated  further  that  I  intended,   if  the 

tecnre  with  certainty  the  measure,  and  clothe  House  would  give  us  the  liberty  to  do  so,  to 

the  Government  with  power  to  exercise  this  bring  in  a  bill  speedily,  and  thereby  afford 
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an  opportunity  to  perfect  or  modify  the  bill,  its  leading  feature.    I  do  not  intend  to  animad- 

as  the  House  thongnt  proper/*  vert  upon  small  particulars,  such  as,  for  in- 

Mr.  Holman  further  said :  "  There  is  no  in*  stance,  that  while  the  executive  departments 

tention,  or  at  least  wish,  to  fiUibuster  upon  this  of  the  Government  are  exempted  from  the 

bill,  and  there  is  no  gentleman,  I  presume,  op-  draft,  members  of  Congress  are  made  subject  to 

posed  to  its  details  who  cares  to  discuss  it,  un-  it.    I  allude  to  that  merely  as  one  of  those 

less  an  opportunity  to  offer  amendments  is  straws  which  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows 

f^orded.     For  what  can  debate  amount  to  in  these  times.    But  the  two  sections  to  which 

without  an  opportunity  to  amend  ?    It  is  not  I  hoped  to  offer  amendments  successfully  are 

for  the  mere  purpose  of  expressing  opinions  the  fifth  and  seventh  sections  of  this  bill 

hostile  to  the  nieasure  that  discussion  is  de-  *^  Look  at  these  provisions :  a  provost-marsbal 

sired,  but  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  bill,  in  every  congressional  district,  to  *  inquire  into 

BO  that,  shorn  of  its  objectionable  features,  it  and  report  aJl  treasonable  practices,*  arresting 

may   pass  with  some   degree  of  unanimity  sammarily  under  this  act,  or  under  no  act,  but 

through  this  house.    It  is  important  that  a  under  some  order  or  proclamation,  any  one  who 

well-digested  militia  bill  should  be  passed  by  may  be  obnoxious  to  him  or  his  superiors. 

Congress,  curing  the  defects  in  the  existing  Five  of  these  functionaries  will  reign  at  once  in 

law."  Philadelphia — ^twenty-five  in  Pennsylvania ;  a 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  amend  proportional  number  in  all  the  other  States. 

the  motion  to  refer  by  instructing  the  commit-  why,  Athens  had  but  thirty  imposed  on  her  by 

tee  to  report  back  the  bill  with  the  following  military  power,  and  such  was  their  rule  that,  in 

provision :  Grecian  history,  the  year  of  the  thirty  tyrants 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  eoozmander  of  troops  was  known  as  *  the  year  of  anarchy/ 
at  any  post,  in  any  State,  on  the  days  of  election,  by  '*  These  two  sections,  Mr.  Speaker,  cover  the 
the  citizens  of  such  State,  held  fop  the  purpose  of  electa  whole  country  with  a  network  of  mUitary  an- 
ing  State  officers,  or  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  xi^^  •♦„  -p^«  *.u^  ««„*  ♦:«.^  4.1. :«  •>«,«  ^i,«Ji.«*«- 
Representatives  to  Congress,  or  electors  for  the  Pres-  Y^^^^T'  ^?\  ^*^«  ^^st  tmie  this  new  character 
ident  and  Vice  President,  to  remove  and  keep  his  MJ  Civil  society,  the  provost-marshal,  18  recog- 
troops  at  least  one  mile  from  the  place  of  voting  during  nized  by  law,  and  without  those  limitations  on 
■aid  election.  hb  authority  which  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
Mr.  Oox,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  amend  by  adopt-  tection  of  the  citizen  tcom  those  extraordinary 
ing  the  following  proviso :  abuses  of  power  of  which  we  havcalready  seen 

Provided,  That  no  one  shall  be  enrolled  under  this  80  many  examples.   I  do  not  speculate  on  what 

act  except  able-bodied  white  male  citizens  of  the  will  be  the  construction  of  the  authority  of 

United  States.  these  ofiUcers.    I  have  no  occasion  to  speculate 

An  extended  discussion  ensued,  involving  the  on  it.    I  presume  that  we  may  fairly  *  jadge 

general  administration  of  public  affairs  rather  the  future  by  the  past.* 

than  the  points  of  the  bill,  which  were  only  ^*  In  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  exhibit  the  more 

incidentally  mentioned.    Mr.  Biddle,  of  Penn-  clearly  the  aim  of  the  course  of  argument 

sylvania,  urged  objections  to  the  bill  as  fol-  which  I  am  pursuing,  I  will  state  to  the  House 

lows :   ^^  This  is  part  of  a  series  of  measures,  the  general  purport  of  the  amendments  which 

which,  to  my  mind,  seem  materially  to  alter  it  is  the  object  of  my  remarks  to  recommend 

the  construction   of  the  Government  under  to  its  favor.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  section, 

which  we  live.    The  bill  to  transfer  to  the  which  gives  vague  powers  to  provost-marshals 

President,  without  limitation  of  time  or  place,  to  inquire  into  the  vague  offence  of  treasonable 

our  power  over' the  writ  of  haheoB  corpusy  the  practices,  I  propose  to  add  a  proviso,  that  noth- 

bill  of  indemnity  which,  to  use  the  words  of  ing  in  this  act  contained  shall  authorize  the  ar- 

the  Senators  amendment,  secures  for  all  wrongs  rest  or  trial  by  military  authority  of  any  per- 

or  trespasses  committed  by  any  ofiicer  of  the  son  who  is  not  in  the  military  service  of  the 

Government  full  immunity  if  he  pleads  in  the  United  States,  nor  drafted  into  the  same  under 

courts  of  justice  the  order  of  the  President,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act;  nor  shall  the  said 

which  also  deprives  State  courts  of  their  juris-  provost- marshal,  or  any  other  officer  of  the 

diction  in  such  cases ;  the  bank  bill,  which  puts  United  States  interfere  with  the  lawful  exer- 

the  purse  strings  in  the  same  hand  with  the  cise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  any  State  or 

swonl — ^these  bills,  to  my  mind,  couple  them-  Territory  wherein  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 

selves  with  this  bill,  and  they  seem  to  me,  taken  the  United  States  is  not  obstructed  by  force  of 

together,  to  change  the  whole  framework  of  arms." 

this  Government,  and  instead  of  the  constitu-  Mr.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  objected 

tional  Government  which  was  originally  so  to  it  as  interfering  with  the  personal  liberty  of 

carefully  devised  for  this  country,  they  leave  us  the  citizen,  thus :    "  There  is,  then,  the  great 

a  system  which  does  not  materially  differ,  ac-  question  involved  in  the  bill  of  depriving  the  citi- 

cording  to  any  definition  I  can  frame,  from  the  zen  of  his  personal  liberty  without  a  trial  by  jury, 

despotism  of  France  or  of  Russia.  or  even  without  the  ordinary  forms  of  law ;  and 

"  This  particular  bill,  to  sum  it  up  in  a  word,  that  citizen  may  be  the  most  loyal  man  in  the 

for  I  shall  not  continue  at  any  length  these  land.  Yon  put  at  defiance  the  constitutional  safe- 

feneral  objections,  turns  the  militia  of  the  guards  which  havo  been  wisely  placed  around 

Fnited  8tates  into  a  regular  army.    That  is  him.     This  House  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
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bid  feeling  which  grew  up  all  over  the  conntry  sTBtem  is  that  militia  appointments  have  gone 
in  regard  to  arrests  made,  not  in  accordance  more  hy  favor  than  fitness,  and  the  Goyern- 
with,  bat  in  opposition  to,  the  law ;  and  in  my  ment  is  compelled  to  pay  thousands  of  officers 
jodgment  it  now  hehooves  this  legislative  hody  who  carse  the  army  hy  their  inefficiency. 
to  act  with  caution  in  regard  to  all  authority  Another  thinks  the  Constitution  gives  no 
cooferred  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  po^'er  to  Congress  to  summon  the  people  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  provisions  the  army  unless  they  volunteer  to  come ;  as  if 
of  the  last  section  of  the  bill,  to  which  I  have  the  founders  of  this  Government  erected  this 
already  referred,  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  pro-  beautiful  fabric  of  liberty  and  national  glory, 
vost-marshal  to  arrest  and  imprison  citizens  of  and  provided  no  means  to  secure  its  safety. 
the  United  States  on  his  own  motion.  That  is  The  Constitution  confers  the  right  to  summon 
wrong.  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  If  there  is  to  every  man,  whether  from  the  plough,  the  work- 
be  Any  charge  of  disloyalty  against  any  citizen  shop,  or  the  pulpit,  to  press  back  invasion  or 
of  the  Grovernment,  there  are  other  ways  in  crush  insurrection ;  and  gives  to  Congress  the 
which  it  may  be  fairly  tried  and  decided,  and  power  to  pass  laws  to  see  that  that  summons  is 
that  too,  according  to  constitutional  law.  I  effectual.  Else  we  are  secured  by  a  rope  of 
do  not  think  that  when  gentlemen  come  to  re-  sand,  and  are  dissolved  into  chaos  at  the  first 
fleet  on  the  vast  power  which  this  bill  confers  jar  of  war.^' 

opoQ  any  one  of  the  provost-marshals  created  Mr.  White,  of  Ohio,  opposed  the  bill  as  being 
nader  it  to  go  into  any  one  of  the  sovereign  unconstitutional.  He  said :  *'  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
States  of  the  Union,  and  arrest  on  his  own  mo-  there  was  anything  of  which  our  fathers  were 
tioD,  and  imprison  under  his  own  construction  jealous,  and  against  the  dangers  of  which  they 
of  what  may  be  *  treasonable  practices,'  they  sought  to  provide,  it  was  the  power  of  an  over- 
will  be  willing  to  retain  such  power  in  the  bill,  shadowing  standing  army.     The  writers  and 

^*  This  is  one  of  the  insuperable  objections  I  commentators  on  the  Constitution,  contempora- 

see  to  the  bill.    I  am  willing,  and  I  say  it  with  neous  with  its  adoption,  have  written  on  the 

candor,  to  send  every  man  in  the  loyal  States  subject  and  elucidated  the  meaning,  the  intent, 

into  the  field,  if  necessary.   I  am  willing  to  de-  and  the  spirit  of  that  instrument.    The  power 

vote  every  cent  of  the  nation^s  money,  and  is  clearly  given  to  raise  and  support  armies. 

every  drop  of  blood  to  put  down  this  rebellion.  How  are  they  to  be  raised  and  supported?    I 

Bat,  sir,  you  must  not  put  the  life  and  liberty  admit  the  power  of  the  General  Government, 

of  the  citizen  under  the  whim  and  caprice  of  independent  of  the  States,  to  get  all  the  men 

every  upstart  officer  who  may  take  upon  him-  into  the  army  that  it  can  by  voluntary  enlist- 

self  under  this  bjll  to  judge  as  to  what  is  treason  ments.    But  when  it  goes   beyond  that,  you 

and  what  is  not  treason.^'  have  to  resort  to  the  militia  of  the  States  and 

Mr.  Sargeant,  of  California,  thus  urged  the  call  them  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 

importance  of  the  bill :     ^^  The  practical  ques-  as  such.    You  have  no  power  to  force  soldiers 

tion  arises,  will  this  bill  increase  the  efficiency  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  any 

of  the  national  forces?    Will  it  place  more  men  other  way  than  through  and  by  means  of  the 

in  the  field,  and  enable  the  Government  to  carry  militia  organizations  established  tmder  the  laws 

on  the  war  upon  sounder  and  surer  principles  ?  of  the  States. 

Ic  must  be  admitted  that  the  successful  raising  "  After  granting  the  power  to  raise  and  sup- 

of  armies  by  the  rebels  has  been  accomplished  port  armies,  the  Constitution  further  provides 

bj  the  conscription  principle.    By  no  other  that  Congress  shall  have  power — 

coold  they  have  kept  full  half  a  million  men  in  ^o  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 

arms^so  large  a  proportion  of  their  avaiUble  laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  repel 

population.    As  we  must  fight,  we  must  begin  invosiona. 

to  fight  upon  effective  principles.     We  must  *•  There  is  no  other  conceivable  purpose  for 

gird  up  the  loins  of  the  nation  for  a  conclusive  which  a  military  force  could  be  used  than  those 

straggle.    The  enemy  have  made  their  last  ef-  here  enumerated.   And  in  order  to  make  the 

fort.    It  is  now  with  them  a  question  of  endur-  militia  when  called  into  the  service  efficient, 

ance.    If  they  can  keep  us  at  bay  until  our  the  further  power  is  given  Congress — 
present  enlisted  men  are  discharged  with  the 


t^s  little  upon  what  pretence  this  or  a  kindred  *c«>rding  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 
bill  is  opposed,  the  effect  is  the  same.  Some  ^*  These  are  plain,  practical  provisions  incor- 
rach  measure  is  imperative,  and  no  one  can  be  porated  into  the  Constitution  in  order  to  estab- 
devised  which  a  fault-finding  ingenuity  cannot  lish  that  uniformity  in  the  organization,  arm- 
fill  an  hour  in  condemning.  One  gentleman  ing,  and  discipline  of  the  militia  of  the  different 
objects  because  the  patronage  of  Governors  of  States  necessary  to  make  them  efficient  when 
Stiitca  in  the  appointment  of  officers  is  abridged,  brought  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
while  it  has  full  scope  under  the  volunteer  sys-  so  that  when  placed  under  the  governing  power 
tcm.    Yet  gentlemen  know  that  a  curse  of  that  of  Congress  and  fused  into  one  mass,  they 
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ehonld  have  arms  of  the  same  caliber  adapted  the  other  day,  that  no  more  volnnteers  conld 
to  the  use  of  the  same  kind  of  fixed  ammuni-  be  had  from  the  North.  We  have  seen  that  no 
tioD,  and  they  should  be  subject  to  the  same  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  negro  troops. 
organization,  discipline,  and  drill.  Here  we  We  know  that  desertions  from  the  army  in 
have  not  only  the  power  given  to  raise  and  great  numbers  are  of  daily  occurrence.  Indeed, 
support  armies,  but  the  mode,  means,  and  pur-  this  evil  has  become  so  extended  and  alarmmg 
poses  by  and  for  which  they  are  raised  is  clear-  that  especial  provision  is  made  to  cure  it  in 
fy  defined  and  prescribed ;  and  I  maintain  that  this  very  bill  by  the  agency  of  these  provost- 
every  other  mode  and  power  is  excluded.  The  marshals.  The  expiration  of  the  terms  of  ser- 
great  point  to  be  attained  by  the  framers  of  the  vice  of  thousands  of  volunteers  is  rapidly  ap- 
Constitution  was  to  provide  for  every  exigency  proaching,  and  it  is  known  that  among  them 
that  might  arise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  reenlisting 
against  the  dangers  of  a  large  standing  army,  exists,  and  is  increflsing. 
the  bane  of  republics,  and  always  dangerous  to  **  These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  reasons  vrhy 
liberty.  Another  point  to  be  attained  was  to  the  Administration  now  comes  to  Congress  and 
provide  against  undue  encroachments  on  the  asks  for  this  enormous  power.  We  are  told 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  by  the  that  this  measure  will  remove  all  the  diflicul- 
Gencral  Government.  It  was  thought,  and  so  ties  that  surround  us,  and  enable  the  Govern- 
argued  in  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Con-  ment  to  carry  on  the  war  with  renewed  vigor 
stitution,  that  these  provisions  effected  all  these  to .  a  successful  termination.  Sir,  if  this  \rere 
objects ;  that  every  power  was  granted  neces-  all  true,  I  could  not  support  the  bill.  Believ- 
sary  to  make  the*  militia  thoroughly  efficient  ing,  as  I  do,  that  its  provisions  are  snbversire 
and  effective ;  the  President  is  made  their  com-  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  its  passage  would 
xnander-in-chief  when  called  into  the  service  establish  a  precedent  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  United  States,  and  Congress  is  vested  of  the  people— if  not  directly  destructive  of 
-with  exclusive  power  to  organize,  arm,  disci-  those  liberties — I  could  not,  in  view  of  my 
pline,  and  govern  them ;  reserving  to  the  States  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
the  power,  equally  exclusive,  of  appointing  the  States,  give  the  bill  the  sanction  of  my  vote. 
oflScers,  and  training  according  to  the  discipline  But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  would  re- 
prescribed  by  Congress.  move  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Govern- 

"  This  bill  takes  away  from  the  States  the  ment.  I  believe  that  it  would  increase  and 
right  to  appoint  the  ofl5cers,  while  it  subjects  multiply  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  examine 
the  entire  militia  of  every  State  in  the  Union  into  the  cause  of  this  dead  lock  of  the  Govern- 
to  be  brought  into  the  service  at  the  pleasure  ment.  Let  us  inquire  why  it  is  that  no  more 
of  the  President,  giving  him  the  power  to  ap-  volunteers  can  be  obtained ;  why  it  is  that  our 
point  every  officer  from  second  lieutenant  up  soldiers  are  so  much  dissati^ed ;  why  desor- 
to  mjyor-general,  thus  breaking  down  that  bar-  tions  are  daily  occurring,  and  why  those  whose 
rier  erected  by  the  founders  of  the  Government  terms  of  service  espire  will  not  re^nlist  ?  Sir. 
to  prevent  Federal  encroachment  upon  the  I  charge  that  the  cause  of  all  this  is  to  be  found 
rights  of  the  States,  the  very  object  for  which  in  the  measures  of  policy  of  the  President  and 
this  provision,  reserving  to  the  States  the  ex-  the  party  in  power.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
elusive  right  to  appoint  these  officers,  was  in-  fact  now  patent,  that  the  whole  policy  of  the 
corporated  in  the  Constitution.  A  proposition  President  and  his  party,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
was  made  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  war,  has  been  changed ;  that  this  change  has 
strike  this  clause  out  of  the  Constitution.  It  been  both  in  the  object  of  tho  war  and  in  the 
was  voted  down.  A  proposition  was  offered  means  used  for  conducting  it." 
giving  the  General  Government  the  appoint-  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,  thus  urged  Hie  neces- 
ment  of  all  officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel,  sity  for  the  adoption  of  the  measure:  "The 
and  that  proposition  was  also  voted  down.  It  necessity  is  upon  us  to  pass  a  bill  of  this  chawc- 
was  claimed  by  the  members  of  that  body  that  ter.  We  have  many  regiments  in  the  field 
tho  militia  of  the  States,  officered  by  the  State  greatly  reduced  in  numbera,  some  to  four  hun- 
authoritics,  would  always  be  a  sure  check  dred  rank  and  file,  some  to  three  hundred, 
against  the  encroachments  of  Federal  author-  some  to  two,  and  a  gentleman  behind  me  re- 
ity  upon  tho  vested  rights  of  the  States."  marks,  some  to  one  hundred.    These  reduc- 

Mr.  Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  asserted  the  fol-  tions  have  not  all  been  caused  by  the  casnalties 
lowing  as  the  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  of  war,  but  by  various  circumstances  combined, 
bill :  *'  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  this  measure  called  It  is  due  to  fhe  gallant  men  remaining  in  these 
for  at  this  time  ?  The  answer,  sir,  is  one  which  regiments  that  their  numbers  should  be  prompt- 
must  be  very  galling  to  the  pride  of  the  Ad-  ly  filled  up.  This  cannot  bedonebyvohinUiry 
ministration  and  its  supporters.  It  is  a  com-  enlistment,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  jnst 
plete  confession  of  incompetency  to  manage  the  such  speeches  as  are  made  here  and  elsewhere 
stupendous  war  in  which  it  finds  itself  involv-  denouncing  the  war.  Many  make  a  clamor 
ed — ^a  most  humiliating  and  reluctant  acknowl-  against  the  war  as  an  excuse  for  not  voluntecr- 
edgement  that  its  measures  have  been  mis-  ing.  Moreover,  a  draft  is  the  cheapest,  fairest, 
takes,  its  policy  a  blunder.  We  were  told  by  and  best  mode  of  raising  troops.  It  is  to  be 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  regretted  this  mode  was  not  adopted  at  first. 
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Then  all  would  have  shared  alike  in  the  perils  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.    These  men  are  snb- 

and  glories  of  the  war.    Every  family  would  pect  to  be  called  from  their  homes,  unorgan- 

hire  been  represented  in  the  field,  and  every  ized  even  into  companies.    They  ere  to  bo 

joldier  would  have  had  sympathy  and  support  takcu  by  the  order  of  the  President  and  driven 

from  his  friends  at  home.    The  passage  of  this  to  the  army  like  cattle  or  mules  to  market.     I 

Mil  will  give  evidence  to  the  rebels  that  the  ask  you  whether  you  are  prepared  to  say  to 

nation  is  summoning  all  its  energies  to  the  con-  the  people,  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the 

dict^  and  it  will  bo  proof  to  foreign  nations  that  wives  and  relatives  of  the  men  whom  you  thus 

ve  are  preparing  to  meet  promptly  any  inter-  enroll,  tliat  you  will  take  them  in  this  way 

mtrddling  in  our  domestic  strife.    The  Govern-  from  their  homes,  without  oven  giving  them 

ment  has  a  right  in  war  to  command  the  ser-  the  poor  privilege  of  electing  their  company 

vices  of  its  citizens,  whom  it  protects  in  war  as  officers." 

well  as  in  peace.    We,  as  legislators,  must  not  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts :  ^^  The  gcn- 

shrink  from  the  discharge  of  our  high  respon-  tleman  from  Kentucky  has  adverted  just  now 

sibility.    This  Congress  will  be  memorable  in  to  the  power  to  organize  the  militia.    I  ask 

the  annals  of  our  country  and  the  history  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  what  limitation 

the  world.     *  The  fiery  trials  through  which  he  finds  in  the  Constitution  on  the  power  '  to 

we  are  passing  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  raise  and  support  armies?  *  and  whether  there 

dishonor  to  the  latest  generation.'    If  we  can-  is  anything  in  the  Constitution  to  require  that 

go:  '  escape  history,'  let  us  make  our  record  an  army  raised  by  the  Government  of  the 

right,  and  display  that  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  United  States  shall  be  raised  by  voluntary  en- 

vrZienrj  which  history  cannot  fail  to  commend."  listment,  as  distinguished  from  the  conscrip- 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  next  took  the  tion?    What  is  the  limitation  of  that  power  to 

li'wr  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  saying :  "  We  call  out  the  citizens  in  defence  of  the  Govern- 

hare  in  this  country,  under  our  Constitution  ment,  and  against  a  foreign  enemy  ?^' 

and  system  of  government,  but  two  classes  of  Mr.  Wickliffe :  "I  answer  that  question  by 

military  men— one  the  regular  army,  and  the  saying  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  raise  an 

'''ther  the  militia.    Volunteer  soldiers  are  mil-  army,  a  regular  army,  is  unlimited.'^ 

i'^    Tou  have  a  regular  army,  and  then  you  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts :  ^^  What  lim- 

l<a7e  a  volunteer  army,  which  is  composed  of  itation  has  the  regular  army  ? " 

the  militia.     This  bill  proposes  to  give  you  an  Mr.  Wickliffe :  "  None  in  number." 

annj  of  conscripts ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts :  ^^  What  lim- 

what  then  becomes  of  the  militia  which  belongs  itation  in  quality  ? " 

to  the  several  States  of  this  Union.  Mr.  Wicklifie ;  "  None  in  quality.    The  laws, 

"Now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  power  this  Gov-  however,  have  prescribed  the  qualifications  for 

(Toment  has  ov^  the  militia  of  the  States,  a  man  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  the  militia." 

Here  is  the  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts :  "  I  under- 

Coastitution :  stand  that  a  practice  has  been  observed  by  the 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  ond  disciplining  Government  heretofore  in  regard  to  enlisting 

tU  militia,  and  for  goTerning  sucn  part  of  them  as  men  in  the  army ;  but  does  that  interfere  with 

UT  be  employed  in  Uio  service  of  the  United  States.  the  constitutional  power  of  the  National  Gov- 

'•I  do  not  care  how  they  are  brought  into  emment  to  raise  armies?  " 

the  service  of  the  United  States,  whether  they  ^J^:  ^^<^*^\°'^i, "  ^^T'  ^^®  contemporaneous  ex- 

Tulanteer  or  are  drafted ;  when  you  have  got  POBition  of  the  Constitution  ought  to  have  some 

the  soldier,  you  must  treat  him  as  a  militiaman  weight  with  a  jurist  of  such  eminence  as  the 

under  the  Constitution.    But  the  clause  goes  gfentleman  from  Massachusetts. .  The  interpre- 

oa  thas  •  tation  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  under 

R«emng  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  appoint-  ^f ^  Constitution  M  adopted,  explained    and 

tteat  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  acted  upon  Since  1789  down  to  the  present  day, 

uWiin  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con-  is  not  to  be  disregarded  by  those  who  have  any 

2^«-  regard  for  the  men  that  have  passed  before  us, 

"When  you  call  the  militia  into  the  service,  and  who  are  presumed  to  have  understood  the 

^bo  is  to  appoint  their  officers,  under  the  Con-  intention  and  purpose  of  that  instrument  which 

5'itation?     Why,  sir,  such  was  the  feeling  upon  they  themselves  made  or  assisted  in  making. 

tliis  question,  that  in  1812  some  of  the  States  Eefer  to  the  first  legislation  under  Wnshing- 

— ifa&«ichusetts,  I  know,  was  one — took  the  ton's  Administration,  and  see  what  he  thought 

-r.^uad  that  they  had  not  only  the  right  to  or-  and  what  Congress  thought  was  the  meaning 

t^nize  their  militia  and  officer  them,  but  that  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  in  regard  to 

>|ie  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  organizing  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

:kh%  to  march  them  outside  the  limits  of  the  *'IIas  Congress,  ever  since  the  adoption  of 

J^ute  for  the  defence  of  this  Union  in  the  con-  the  Constitution,  left  it  to  the  executive  to  set- 

t^t  then  waging  with  Great  Britain.  tie  what  should  be  the  strength  of  the  military 

,   -Now,  I  beg  the  advocates  of  this  bill  to  force  of  the  United  States?    And  is  Congress 

•'-ok  at  its  provisions.    The  provost-marshals  now  prepared,  when  authorizing  the  raising  of 

-e  to  enroll  the  militia  in  every  State  and  dis-  an  army,  to  surrender  the  right  of  fixing  the 

•rict,  all  the  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  number  of  that  army,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
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clearly  not,  Mr.  Speaker.    They  are  digtinct,  vided  your  connsels.    Gentlemen  flatter  tbem- 

independent  powers.    The  militia  is  a  branch  selves  this  alienation  and  disafiection  are  tbc 

of  service  well  understood  in  the  mother  coun-  work  of  Democrats ;  that  the  people  have  been 

try  and  our  own,  to  be  called  forth  *  to  execute  misled  and  deceived  by  their  wiles.    Su-,  the 

the  laws,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  people  of  this  country  read,  and  keep  their  eyes 

invasions.'    It  was  not  designed  for  permanent  open,  and  comprehend,  and  the  plain  fact"  is, 

service,  but  to  meet  special  exigencies,  and  for  you  cannot  unite  them  upon  the  policy  you 

brief  periods  of  time.  now  pursue.  They  do  not  believe  in  destroy  ing 

"  JSow,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  in  the  hope  of 

WickliflTe)  says  that  the  army  is  made  up,  and  building  up  better  by  force  of  arms.   You  may 

has  been  made  up,  by  volunteer  enlistments,  unite  them  on  the  issue  of  maintaining  the 

and  that  you  never  have  *  conscripted '  men  Union  and  the  Government  at  every  price  and 

into  the  army.    Doubtless  such  has  heretofore  cost;  but  upon  no  other, 
been  the  practice.    But  the  exigency  never  be-        "  Having  distracted  the  public  mind,  ba^ing 

fore  arose  when  it  was  necessary  to  conscript  alienated  to  a  great  degree  the  affection  and 

men  into  an  army.    The  exigency  does  not  confidence  of  the  country,  what  is  left  to  you? 

confer  new  powers,  but  invokes  them  into  ser-  To  resort  to  those  constitutional  powers  vested 

vice.  At  this  moment  the  question  whether  we  in  you  for  the  preservation  of  the  Government 

shall  use  this  power,  is  not  one  of  policy,  not  which  you  have  in  trust,  and  which  you  must 

what  is  best.  It  is  in  effect  a  question  to  thisna-  use  or  be  false  to  that  trust.    Gentlemen  say 

tion  of  life  or  death.  We  literally  have  no  choice,  the  people  will  not  bear  this  measure.    I  wiil 

Gentlemen  upon  my  right  (the    Republican  not  believe  it.  I  believe  the  people  of  this  coun- 

fiide  of  the  Il6use)  know  that  it  is  my  convic-  try  are  ready  to  do  and  to  endure  everything 

tion  that  the  vaunted  panaceas  for  our  troubles  for  the  preservation  of  their  unity,  their  na- 

have  failed,  utterly  failed.    I  expected  them  to  tional  life,  and,  through  that  unity  aud  that  na- 

fail.    I  attempted  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  House  tional  life,  all  that  makes  life  precious  to  men. 

that  it  waJs  leaning  upon  reeds  shaken  by  the  They  will  submit  to  it.    In  view  of  the  infinite 

wind.    My  earnest,  repeated  suggestions  were  interests  at  stake  in  this  great  controversy ;  in 

of  course  unheeded.     But  the  results  are  too  the  solemn  conviction  that  there  is  to-day  no 

palpable  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken,  and  hope  of  peace  except  in  disintegration ;  that  as 

reason  ia  slowly  reascending  the  steps  of  its  a  nation  we  must  conquer  in  aims  or  peiish, 

throne.    Pray  God  it  may  not  be  too  late.  they  will  meet  and  respond  to  this  imperative 

"  The  policy  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  De-  call  of  duty.  Such  is  my  hope  and  trust, 
cember,  1861,  has  been  fruitless  of  good.  It  "But,  Mr.  Speaker,  suppose  they  hesitate; 
has  changed  the  ostensible,  if  not  real  issue  of  suppose  they  do  not  submit;  you  can  but  try; 
the  war.  That  policy  and  the  want  of  persist-  you  have  no  other  hope ;  the  negro  will  not 
ent  vigor  in  our  military  counsels  render  any  save  you,  paper  money  will  not  save  you,  you. 
further  reliance  upon  voluntary  enlistments  infractions  of  personal  liberty  will  not  save  you. 
futile.  The  nostrums  have  all  failed.  Con-  If  persisted  in  in  the  peaceful  and  loyal  Siat<^s, 
fiscation,  emancipation  by  Congress,  emancipa-  they  will  ruin  you.  Go  firmly  to  the  people, 
tion  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  present  to  them  the  issue.  They  will  un- 
compensated emancipation,  arbitrary  arrests,  derstand  the  terrible  exigency  in  which  the 
paper  made  legd  tender,  negro  armies,  will  not  country  is  placed,  and  they  will  be  true  to  that 
do  the  mighty  work.  Nothing  will  save  us  country  if  you  show  clearly  to  their  compre- 
now  but  victories  in  the  field  and  on  the  hension  the  length  and  breadth  and  height  and 
sea;  and  then  the  proffer  of  the  olive  branch,  depth  of  that  exigency.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
with  the  most  liberal  terms  of  reconciliation  must  be  met  at  all  hazards.  If  the  people  will 
and  reunion.  Wo  can  get  armies  in  no  other  not  support  you,  if  they  will  not  do  this  highest 
way  but  by  measures  substantially  those  in  the  act  of  duty,  the  days  of  this  republic  are  nnm- 
bill  before  us,  unless  the  Administration  will  bered,  and  the  end  is  nigh.  Satisfy  them  that 
retrace  its  steps,  and  return  to  the  way  of  the  you  mean  to  be  true  to  the  Constitution  and 
Constitution— for  us  the  strait  and  narrow  way  the  Union,  and  they  will  bo  true  to  you. 
which  leads  unto  life.  At  any  rate,  the  war  "  The  issue,  I  repeat,  must  be  met.  ^ou  die 
on  paper  is  at  an  end.    The  people  have,  for  a  without  this  measure ;  you  can  do  no  more  witn 


power  of  your  own  right  arm.    Mr.  Speaker,  highest,  most  solemn  and  imperative  duty  ot 

the  measures  and  policy  heretofore  pursued  the  citizen  to  protect  the  hfe  of  the  state,  and 

hare  not  been  merely  fruiUess  of  good ;  they  I  beliere  hat  appeal  will  be  nns^eredj 

have  been  fruitful  of  evil.    They  lave  made,  Mr  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  ^  owed  and 

or  largely  contributed  to  make,  a  united  South ;  stated  his  views  at  much  length :     lie  n  eas 

VI  luig^jv  "'""'"  _           Ai^sA^A  Wnrtb  •  thev  ure,  it  seems  to  me,  is  but  the  natural  result  oi 

havVTnXd  from  Sie  MmwSratio'n  the  the'  coum  of  policy  which  this  CoBgrcss  has 

L            ■  f  ff^«„  -ff  Wa  nnrtions  of  the  pursued  from  the  commencement,  or  very  near 

reopfeTrylafrp?.-^^^^^  ^«  commencement  of  this  war. 
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drafted  may  be  exempt  from  service  either  by  bill  now  than  there  was  when  the  first  call  was 

farnishiQg  a  substitute  or  by  paring  a  sum  of  made. 

mooey  not  exceeding  $300.    Now  I  think  it  *^  But,  sir,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed,  that 

rerj  necessary  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  shall  for  the  last  six  or  nine  months  a  whole  party, 

be  Ixed  by  law.    I  know  that  in  my  district,  a  strong  party,  has  deliberately  entered  into 

at  the  lost  draft,  men  who,  from  conscientious  a  combination  to  discourage,  to  prevent,  and, 

scruples,  could  not  and  would  not  go,  who  as  far  as  in  it  lay,  to  prohibit  the  volunteering 

Tonld  rather  become  martyrs  than  serve,  were  of  the  people  of  the  country  as  soldiers  in  our 

so  imposed  upon  by  substitute  brokers,  that  army.    Members  of  that  party  have  gone  from 

some  of  them  were  compelled  to  pay  as  high  house  to  house,  from  town  to  town,  and  from 

as  $1,500  for  substitutes.    I  am  informed  that  city  to  city,  urging  their  brethren  not  to  enlist 

»)me  of  these  substitute  brokers  in  my  own  in  the  armies  of  the  nation,  and  giving  them 

and  adjacent  counties  cleared  as  high  as  $10,-  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  that  advice.    One  of 

000  each  by  trafficking  in  this  business  of  hir-  these  reasons  is  that  it  was  an  abolition  war; 

ing  substitutes  for  their  neighbors.    It  is  wrong  that  it  was  *  a  war  for  the  nigger,'  as  the  slang 

that  men  who  are  entitled  to  exemption  at  aU  phrase  is. 

should  be  subjected  to  these  impositions  and  "  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  terrible  bill ;  terrible 

these  extortions.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  in  the  powers  it  confers  upon  the  executive, 

sam  fixed  upon  is  high  enough  or  not.    I  sup-  terrible  in  the  duty  and  burden  it  imposes  upon 

pose  it  is,  but  it  is  very  important  that  some  the  citizen.    I  meet  the  suggestion  by  one  as 

limitation  should  be  fixed.  obvious  and  cogent,  and  that  is  that  the  exigen- 

''Bat  there  is  a  portion  of  this  provision  cy  is  a  terrible  one,  and  calls  for  all  the  powers 

which  I  do  not  and  cannot  assent  to.    By  this  with  which  the  Government  is  invested.   Some 

lav,  every  man,  whether  he  has  any  conscien-  of  the  features  of  the  bill  my  judgment  cou' 

tioQS  scraples   or  not,  who  chooses  to  raise  demns,  unhesitatingly  condemns. 

1300,  and  pay  it  into  the  Treasury,  may  refuse  "  The  period  for  which  the  service  is  required 

to  serve  his  country.    I  do  not  recognize  the  is  unreasonably  long.    I  think  the  enrollment 

propriety  of  conferring  such  a  right.    There  should  not  include  judges  of  the  State  courts,  or 

are  in  all  countries  exemptions  for  conscience,  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  or  members  of 

sake,  and  it  is  right  that  there  should  be.  In  my  Congress  of  either  branch,  though  the  inclu- 

owTL  connty,  a  very  large  number  of  our  best  sion  of  members  of  Congress  would  be,  I  tliink, 

citizens,  onr  most  loyal  men,  are  conscientions-  simply  void.    I  earnestly  object,  also,  to  the 

}y  opposed  to  bearing  arms.    They  are  willing  provision  of  the  bill  for  the  arrest  of  civilians 

to  pay  their  taxes.    They  would  be  willing  to  by  the  military  power ;  but  I  understand  that 

pay  this  amount  to  procure  substitutes,  but  I  gentlemen  upon  my  right  will  consent  to  an 

^h  not  believe  that  they  should  be  forced  to  amendment  which  will  strike  that  feature  from 

violate  their  conscientious  and  religious  scru-  the  bill.     But  excepting  these  objections,  I 

pies,  which  have  existed  from  their  birth,  and  think  the  bill  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Consti- 

vhich  have  descended  to  them  from  their  an-  tution,  and  necessary. 

eestors."  "I  do  not  rest  the  power  of  Congress  to 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  favor  pass  this  bill  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  saying :  "  Now,  sir,  a  stitution  in  relation  to  the  militia.  I  put  it  up- 
vord  or  two  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  bill,  on  the  simple  and  clear  provision  which  gives 
ye  have  been  asked  over  and  over  again  what  to  Congress  the  *  power  to  raise  and  support 
is  the  necessity  for  it,  and  what  has  caused  that  armies,'  and  upon  the  absence  of  any  provision 
necessity.  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  could  give  some  of  the  Constitution  which  limits  or  restricts 
reasons  for  its  necessity.  I  do  not  tnink  that  that  power.  In  the  nature  of  things,  there 
yo\i  can  at  this  moment  obtain  volunteers  to  can  be  no  such  limitation.  The  powers  of 
fill  up  your  army.  The  clamor  of  this  House,  Congress,  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution, 
snd  the  clamor  of  the  Democratic  party  out  of  are  supreme,  and  strike  directly  to  the  subject 
the  House,  have  so  frightened  a  timid  Senate  and  hold  him  in  its  firm,  its  iron  grasp.  I  re- 
that  it  has  not  dared  to  pass  the  bill  which  this  peat  what  at  an  early  day  I  asserted  upon  this 
House  sent  to  it,  which  would  have  supplied  floor,  that  there  is  not  a  human  being  within 
the  deficiency  and  given  us  half  a  million  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  black  or 
rwraits.  We  must,  therefore,  do  without  that  white,  bond  or  free,  whom  this  Government 
l>iil,  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  now  the  only  is  not  capable  of  taking  in  its  right  hand  and 
remedy  that  I  see  for  the  evil.  There  are  using  for  its  military  service  whenever  the  de- 
reasons  why  we  cannot  procure  volunteers,  fence  of  the  country  requires,  and  of  this  Con- 
Had  we  been  united  in  wishing  honestly  to  put  gress  alone  must  judge.  The  question  of  use 
down  this  rebellion,  had  the  Whigs,  the  Ke-  is  a  question  of  policy  only. 
publicans,  and  the  Democrats  of  the  Free  States  "  Having  the  power  to  raise  and  support 
Jt-ted  with  an  honest  instead  of  a  pretended  armies,  and  the  exigency  existing  in  which  the 
desire  to  crush  this  rebellion,  and  united  in  use  of  that  power  is  necessary,  the  question 
srging  on  the  people  the  necessity,  propriety,  arises  whether  the  powers  given  to  Congress 
a^id  duty  of  sustaining  the  Government,  there  with  respect  to  the  militia,  qualify  and  restrain 
T'E'ould  have  been  no  more  necessity  for  this  the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies.    Very 
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clearly  not,  Mr.  Speaker.    They  are  distinct,  vided  your  counsels.    Gentlemen  flatter  them- 

independent  powers.    The  militia  is  a  branch  selves  this  alienation  and  disaffection  are  the 

of  service  well  understood  in  the  mother  coun-  work  of  Democrats ;  that  the  people  have  heen 

try  and  our  own,  to  be  called  forth  *  to  execute  misled  and  deceived  by  their  wiles.    Sir,  the 

the  laws,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  people  of  this  country  read,  and  keep  their  eyes 

invasions.*    It  was  not  designed  for  permanent  open,  and  comprehend,  and  the  plain  fact  is. 

service,  but  to  meet  special  exigencies,  and  for  you  cannot  unite  them  upon  the  policy  you 

brief  periods  of  time.  now  pursue.  They  do  not  believe  in  destroying 

"  JSow,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  in  the  hope  of 

Wickliffe)  says  that  the  army  is  made  up,  and  building  up  better  by  force  of  arms.   You  may 

has  been  made  up,  by  volunteer  enlistments,  unite  them  on  the  issue  of  maintaining  the 

and  that  you  never  have  *  conscripted '  men  Union  and  the  Government  at  every  price  and 

into  the  army.    Doubtless  such  has  heretofore  cost ;  but  upon  no  other, 

been  the  practice.    Bat  the  exigency  never  be-  "  Having  distracted  the  public  mind,  having 

fore  arose  when  it  was  necessary  to  conscript  alienated  to  a  great  degree  the  affection  and 

men  into  an  army.    The  exigency  does  not  confidence  of  the  country,  what  is  left  to  you? 

confer  new  powers,  but  invokes  them  into  ser-  To  resort  to  those  constitutional  powers  vested 

vice.  At  this  moment  the  question  whether  we  in  you  for  the  preservation  of  the  Governraer.i 

shall  use  this  power,  is  not  one  of  policy,  not  which  you  have  in  trust,  and  wliich  you  mu^t 

what  is  best.  It  is  in  effect  a  auestion  to  thisna-  use  or  be  false  to  that  trust.    Gentlemen  sa; 

tion  of  life  or  death.  Wo  literallyhave  no  choice,  the  people  will  not  bear  this  measure.    I  will 

Gentlemen  upon  my  right  (the    Republican  not  believe  it.  I  believe  the  people  of  this  coiii:- 

fiide  of  the  Ilduse)  know  that  it  is  my  convio-  try  are  ready  to  do  and  to  enaure  everything 

tion  that  the  vaunted  panaceas  for  our  troubles  for  the  preservation  of  their  unity,  their  na- 

have  failed,  utterly  failed.    I  expected  them  to  tional  life,  and,  through  that  unity  and  that  oa- 

faiL    I  attempted  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  House  tional  life,  all  that  makes  life  precious  to  men. 

that  it  was  leaning  upon  reeds  shaken  by  the  They  will  submit  to  it.    In  new  of  the  infinite 

wind.    My  earnest,  repeated  suggestions  were  interests  at  stake  in  this  great  controversy ;  in 

of  course  unheeded.    But  the  results  are  too  the  solemn  conviction  that  there  is  to-day  no 

palpable  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken,  and  hope  of  peace  except  in  disintegration ;  that  pi 

reason  is  slowly  reascending  the  steps  of  its  a  nation  we  must  conquer  in  arms  or  peri*"!], 

throne.    Pray  God  it  may  not  be  too  late.  tliey  will  meet  and  respond  to  this  imperative 

"  The  policy  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  De-  call  of  duty.     Such  is  my  hope  and  trust. 

cember,  1861,  has  been  fruitless  of  good.    It  "But,  Mr.  Speaker,  suppose  they  hesitate; 

has  changed  the  ostensible,  if  not  real  issue  of  suppose  they  do  not  submit;  you  can  hut  try; 

the  war.    That  policy  and  the  want  of  persist-  you  have  no  other  hope ;  the  negro  will  not 

ent  vigor  in  our  military  counsels  render  any  save  you,  paper  money  will  not  save  you,  you. 

farther  reliance  upon  voluntary  enlistments  infractions  of  personal  liberty  will  not  save  yc  u. 

futile.    The  nostrums  have  all  failed.    Con-  If  persisted  in  in  the  peaceful  and  loyal  Stat^N 

fiscation,  emancipation  by  Congress,  emancipa-  they  will  ruin  you.     Go  firmly  to  the  ptopli', 

tion  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  present  to  them  the  issue.    They  will  «r.- 

compensated  emancipation,  arbitrary  arrests,  derstand  the  terrible  exigency  in  which  the 

paper  made  legal  tender,  negro  armies,  will  not  country  is  placed,  and  they  will  be  true  to  that 

do  the  mighty  work.    Nothing  will  save  us  country  if  you  show  clearly  to  their  comprc- 

now  but  victories  in  the  field  and   on   the  hension  the  length  and  breadth  and  height  and 

sea;  and  then  the  proffer  of  the  olive  branch,  depth  of  that  exigency.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  i-rsi]'? 

with  the  most  liberal  terms  of  reconciliation  must  be  met  at  all  hazards.    If  the  people  wi'l 

and  reunion.    We  can  get  armies  in  no  other  not  snpport  you,  if  they  will  not  do  this  highest 

way  but  by  measures  substantially  those  in  the  act  of  duty,  the  days  of  this  republic  are  niim- 

bill  before  us,  unless  the  Administration  will  bered,  and  the  end  is  nigh.    Satisfy  them  tlii.t 

retrace  its  steps,  and  return  to  the  way  of  the  you  mean  to  be  true  to  the  Constitution  end 

Constitution — for  us  the  strait  and  narrow  way  the  Union,  and  they  will  be  true  to  you.^ 

which  leads  unto  life.    At  any  rate,  the  war  "  The  issue,  I  repeat,  must  be  met.    You  die 

on  paper  is  at  an  end.    The  people  have,  for  a  without  this  measure ;  you  can  do  no  more  with 

time,  been  deluded  by  it.    That  delusion  exists  it,  except  you  die  as  cowards  die  many  times. 

no  longer.    If  you  are  to  suppress  this  rebel-  I  go,  therefore,  for  appealing  from  these  pan;)- 

lion,  all  instrumentalities  will  fail  you  but  the  ceas  and  makeshifts  and  paper  bullets,  to  th:s 

power  of  your  own  right  arm.    Mr.  Speaker,  highest,  most  solemn  and  imperative  duty  oi 

the  measures  and  policy  heretofore  pursued  the  citizen  to  protect  the  life  of  the  state,  and 

have  not  been  merely  fruitless  of  good ;  they  I  believe  that  appeal  will  be  answered." 

have  been  fruitful  of  evil.    They  have  made,  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  followed,  and 

or  largely  contributed  to  mnke,  a  united  South ;  stated  his  views  at  much  length  :  *'  The  nieas- 

thcy  have  made  for  you  a  divided  North ;  they  ure,  it  seems  to  me,  is  but  the  natural  result  of 

have  alienated  from  the  Administration  the  the  course  of  policy  which  this  CoBgress  has 

confidence  arid  affection  of  large  portions  of  the  pursued  from  the  commencement,  or  very  near 

people ;  they  have  paralyzed  your  arm,  and  di-  the  commencement  of  this  war. 
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"  When  this  war  first  broke  out  it  was  a  na-  gnilty.    Is  it  not  time  to  learn  that  the  course 

tional  war,  with  a  single  national  object ;  and  we  have  pursued  and  are  pursuing  has  pro- 

apon  that  one  purpose  and  object  all  hearts  duced  a  state  of  division  and  dissension  even  in 

were  united.     That  object  was  the  reSstablisb-  the  remaining  States?  Yes,  sir,  the  policy  that 

mentof  this  great  republic — our  republic.  Upon  has  been  recently  pursued  has  been  the  fruitful 

that  great  object,  I  repeat,  we  were  all  united,  source  of  these  disastrous  dissensions.    It  has 

There  was  no  division ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  been  our  departure  from  our  policy  of  not  at- 

the  country  more  effectually  of  the  fact  of  our  tacking  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  fighting 

onitT,  but  little  more  than  eighteen  months  ago  only  for  the  Government,  for  the  Union,  afid 

a  rc^Iution  oflTered  by  me  was  passed,  almost  the  Constitution. 

onanimonsly,  declaring  that  this  was  our  sole  ^^  What  have  we  seen  at  this  session  ?    TVe 
object.    We  then  declared  that  this  was  our  have  passed  bills  changing  the  rules  and  arti- 
only  object.     We  pledged  ourselves  that  no  in-  cles  of  war  in  order  that  da  very  might  be  en- 
terference  should  be  made  in  any  of  the  insti-  croached  upon.    We  deprive  the  loyal  people 
tQtioQs  of  the  States,  having  a  special  reference  of  the  South  of  all  protection  by  the  army  for 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  their  property.    You  hdve  passed  a  law  tak- 
'*  Ah*.  Speaker,  had  the  pledges  then  solemnly  ing  the  slaves  from  any  of  the  citizens  of  the 
mode  by  this  Congress  been  adhered  to,  how  country.    You  have  passed  a  law  for  organ- 
different  wpuld  be  the  condition  of  the  country  izing  an   army  of  three    hundred    thousand 
to-day  I  There  was  then  but  one  sentiment  per-  negroes.    This  you  know  is  against  the  deep- 
vading  the  whole  people  of  the  country.    The  rooted  prejudices  of  at  least  one  half  our  peo- 
people  then  flocked  to  your  standard  by  hun-  pie.  Such  a  bill  would  have  been  rejected  with 
<ireds  of  thousands,  filling  the  ranks  of  such  an  one  common  voice  eighteen  months  ago.  Even 
army  as  the  world  never  saw.    There  was  then  the  mention  of  the  subject  created  profound 
bat  one  sentiment  in  the  people  of  the  country,  indignation.    You  have  done  this  and  more. 
N'o  coercion  was  then  talked  of.  What  has  pro-  You  have  passed  laws,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
daced  the  change  that  now  presents  itself?  pie,  which  violate  the  Constitution.    You  have 
What,  as  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  says,  scorned  the  friends  of  the  Government.    You 
has  onited  the  South  in  one  solid  iron  phalanx  ?  have  turned  away  from  us  the  hearts  of  the 
What  has  crashed  out,  and  destroyed  to  a  great  people  by  these  measures.  We  have  sown  deep 
extent,  if  not  wholly,  the  confidence  and  en-  the  seeds  offuture  disasters  to  the  Government. 
thimasm  that  swelled  up  in  the  heart  of  the  peo-  I  implore  the  House  to  pause  before  it  sanctions 
pie  of  the  nation  ?    What  has  done  all  this  I   It  any  more  measures  of  that  kind. 
a  oar  departing  from  our  faith.    It  is  our  de-  "  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we    carry  on   the  war 
parting  from  that  object  which  we  declared  to  more*  successfully  by  transcending  the  Consti- 
be  the  only  just  and  patriotic  one.    What  else  tutlon  than  we  can  by  obeying  it?    I  have  al- 
h^s  done  it  ?    Ilave  you  not  departed  from  the  ways  said  that  the  Constitution  was  our  bul- 
policT  of  that  faith  ?    Have  you  not,  in  a  man-  wark ;  that  it  was  the  best  defence ;  that  our 
ser   considered   perfidious,    violated    pledges  strongest  defence  was  to  keep  within  the  clearly 
which  you  gave  the  country  mora  tlian  eigh-  defined  powers  of  that  instrument.    But  what 
teen  months  ago?    Was  there  any  discontent  have  we  done?    We  have  assumed  powers  not 
expressed  at  that  time  ?    I  heard  of  none.    The  delegated  by  the  Constitution.    We  have  acted, 
hearts  of  the  loyal  people  North  and  South  were  not  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
fired  with  a  common  purpose  to  preserve  the  tion,  but  according  to  the  sentiment  which  ac- 
integrity  and  honor  of  the  republic.    Every  tuated  us  at  the  moment.    We  seem  to  have 
man  felt  himself  under  every  honorable  obli-  bebn  controlled  by  the  petty  spirit  of  party, 
gation  to  step  forward,  and  abandon  his  pri-  rather  than  by  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  a  de- 
rate affairs,  and  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  termination  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  the 
Taion.     That  was  the  undivided,  pervading,  laws.    You  have  lost  the  heart  of  the  people, 
^triotic  sentiment  of  the  whole  body  of  the  and  you  have  lost  it  by  the  dogmas  you  have 
people.    Nowhere  in  the  North  or  Northwest  inaugurated  and  established  rather  than  follow 
?a^  heard  a  murmur  of  discontent;  and  the  the  Constitution. 

sime  confidence  and  patriotic  feeling  was  as  **The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
-'rong  among  the  Union  men  of  the  border  Stevens)  said  the  other  day  that  we  have  every 
Stites  as  it  was  anywhere  in  the  North  and  man  in  the  field  that  wo  can  get  voluntarily. 
H'e-t.  It  was  everywhere  the  same.  Wo  were  Why  is  that?  Because  the  object  is  clearly  pro- 
villing  to  suffer  to  the  last  extremity  to  pre-  claimed  of  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the 
>:rve  the  Government.  That  was  the  feeling  United  States.  You  have  done  this  while  you 
of  the  people  then ;  we  all  know  it.  have  had  an  accidental  majority  here.  Ilenco 
'*  What  has  brought  this  mighty  change  ?  it  is  that  the  people  have  changed.  Tliis  is  the 
^hat  has  done  it,  Mr.  Speaker?  Do  not  we  all  only  time  when  that  party  ever  had  a  mi\]ority 
Inow  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject  ?  in  the  Rouse — I  mean  a  mtyority  of  Abolition- 
It  has  been  our  infidelity  to  the  pledges  made  to  ists.  With  this  accidental  power,  what  has  it 
*he  people.  It  has  been  because  of  the  reckless  done?  It  has  declared  emancipation  by  law. 
course  of  the  doniinant  power.  It  is  because  It  has  declared  by  law  for  the  raising  of  negro 
of  the  impolicy  of  which  Congress  has  been  armies.    It  has  declared  emancipation  and  con- 
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fiscation  by  law.    Bj  these  means,  I  say,  70a  remedy  is  to  regain  the  confidence  and  heart 

have  lost  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Why  do  not  of  the  people,  to  substitate  for  the  distmst 

the  people  have  the  same  enthusiasm  in  the  which  now  exists  confidence  that  your  object  is 

war  that  they  had  at  first?    Then  they  put  a  a  national  one,  and  not  a  mere  public  one;  not 

million  of  men  into  the  field.    The  country  is  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  salvation  of  the 

still  in  peril,  in  more  peril  than  at  first,  and  country.    Get  that  back,  and  you  do  not  want 

why  is  not  an  army  of  two  million  men  now  this  bill ;  fail  to  get  it  back,  and  this  bill  will  be 

put  into  the  field  ?    It  is  only  because  of  the  just  as  inoperative  as  if  there  was  not  a  word 

bifd  policy  by  which  you  have  established  the  written  upon  iL 

dogmas  of  the  Abolitionists,  of  emancipation        "  You  say  a  draft  will  not  do ;  that  a  draft 

of  slavery  throughout  the  country.    It  is  that  will  not  be  submitted  to.    I  know  nothing 

whidh  has  induced  them  to  lose  confidence  in  about  that.  Will,  then,  this  more  exacting  pro- 

you.    It  13  not  for  the  country,  it  is  not  for  the  vision  be  submitted  to  ?  In  a  country  like  ours, 

white  man,  it  is  for  the  negro  this  war  is  to  be  laws  which  do  not  carry  along  with  them  the 

waged ;  and  for  that  war  I  am  not.    The  logi-  assent  of  the  people  are  but  blank  paper.  Hare 

cal  conclusion  from  the  impolitic  course  we  you  not  cause  to  fear  that  unless  you  win  back 

have  pursued  is,  that  we  have  lost  the  hearts  of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  thtir  confidence, 

the  people.  this  bill  will  do  no  good?    You  are  mistaking 

^^  You  say  that  this  bill  is  framed  on  the  idea  the  disease  altogether.    The  disease  pf  the  pnb- 

that  the  people  will  no  longer  volunteer — that  lie  heart  is  loss  of  confidence  in  us,  members 

the  people  will  no  longer  stand  a  draft.    Why  of  Congress.    It  is  the  Abolition  element  here 

not  ?    Because  the  people  will  not  do  one  thing  which  has   destroyed   everythin^r ;   that  has 

or  another;  they  will  neither  volunteer  nor  clouded  the  great  ideas  of  nationality— the 

stand  a  draft,  and  you  are  obliged  by  law  to  pride  of  the  American  heart, 
coerce  them.    That  is  the  condition  in  which        **  That  is  the  disease  of  the  public  heart,  and 

we  are  placed ;  and  this  bill  is  nothing  more  you  should  endeavor  to  administer  measures 

than  the  logical  conclusion  of  what  we  have  which  will  reclaim  it,  and  tiiat  will  heal  disccn- 

previously  done.    We  have  created  a  necessity  tent.  And  yet  in  the  last  moments  of  our  exist- 

for  it.    The  people  are  no  longer  with  us,  and  enoe  you  are  endeavoring  to  consummate  a  policy 

therefore  we  must  force  the  people  by  coercive  which  the  people  have  condemned,  and  to  put 

and  penal  laws,  by  new  jurisdictions,  provost-  the  people  beyond  the  means  of  redress,   pe 

marshals  scattered  through  the  land,  and  by  a  remedy,  and  the  sole  remedy,  is  by  rcversii  n, 

new  sort  of  military  judicature  to  which  the  by  retracing  our  steps,  and  making  this  again  a 

people  have  not  been  accustomed.    And  know-  national  war.  Then  you  will  not  want  this  bill, 

ing  that  you  have  an  unwilling  people  to  deal  nor  will  you  want  a  draft.     You  will  have  vol- 

with,  you  make  that  law  as  coercive  as  pos-  nnteers  enough.  I  do  not  speak  rashly,  because 

sible,  and  accompany  it  with  every  sort  of  in-  you  had  volunteers  enough,  and  more  than  you 

quisitorial  and  compulsory  power,  judicial  and  knew  what  to  do  with,  when  you  stood  iipou 

executive,  in  order  to  insure  obedience,  willing  that  ground.    But  you  chose  to  change  that 

or  unwilling,  to  that  law.   Is  not  tiiat  our  con-  ground.    Political  Abolitionists   thonght  the 

dition  fairly  considered  ?  time  had  come  for  them  to  introduce  the  sword 

^^  There  is  but  one  sort  of  consistency  which  and  the  spear  into  the  public  arena,  and  to 

deserves  the  respect  of  honest  men,  and  that  is  make  use  of  this  war  to  carry  out  the  ends 

to  let  your  acts  be  consistent  with  your  con  vie-  which  they  have  long  cherished — ^the  abolition 

tions  at  the  time  you  are  called  upon  to  vote,  of  slavery. 

It  is  not  what  we  did  yesterday  that  we  are  to  "  These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  my  views  of  the  dis- 
consider alone.  We  have  lived  through  a  time  courngements  which  now  exist  in  the  country, 
of  trial  and  of  trouble.  Have  we  learned  noth-  and  these  are  my  views  of  the  remedy,  and  the 
ing  ?  Up  to  this  time  I  fear  we  have  learned  only  remedy,  which  can  be  efficacious.  Tlii3 
very  little.  Our  lessons  have  been  very  severe,  bill  would  have  done  well  enough  at  the  time  the 
and  the  fear  of  more  dangerous  lessons  here-  resolution  I  offered  here  passed.  It  would  have 
after  ought  to  instruct  us.  The  life  of  the  passed,  not  with  all  the  provisions  which  novr 
country  is  attacked,  and  that  life  is  upon  your  accompany  it,  but  the  principle  would  have 
hands,  and  its  preservation  depends  in  a  great  been  adopted,  and  the  wnole  power  of  the  na- 
measure  upon  your  wisdom,  upon  your  solemn  tion  would  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
deliberations,  and  your  solemn  consideration  the  Government  to  be  used,  if  necessary,  for  the 
of  all  the  mighty  questions  upon  us.  defence  of  the  country.    But  the  disease  as- 

"If  we  want  to  get  back  the  Union,  how  sumed  another  shape.    The  political  body  has 

must  we  do  it?    We  must  change  our  policy,  become  infected  with  poison,  and  the  mind  of 

This  will  not  answer  your  purpose.    You  must  the  jwople,  poisoned  with  distrust  of  us,  disap- 

get  back  what  you  have  lost.    You  have  lost  proves  of  our  measures.  There  is  a  disease,  and 

the  heart  of  the  people,  and  the  confidence  of  there  is  no  mortal  remedy  for  it  but  one.    AVe 

the  people.    The  people's  affections  are  turned  must  administer  that  remedy  to  ourselves ;  we 

away  from  us ;  and  will  they  bear  more  exac-  must  change  our  steps.    We  must  no  longer  bo 

tions  and  burdens  laid  upon  them  ?    No,  sir ;  Democrats,  no  longer  be  Abolitionists ;  but  we 

yon  are  mistaken  in  the  remedy.    Your  only  must,  if  we  would  save  our  country  and  save 
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onrselrefl,  be  patriots  merely,  and  not  hesitate  Jeoting  them  to  be  called  out  for  military  ser- 
or  £&lter  about  undoing  what  we  have  already  Tice,  does  not  come  within  the  power  given  to 
done,  whenever  we  discover  that  its  operation  Oongress  to  raise  and  support  armies.  I  will 
and  eSect  has  been  different  from  what  we  an-  not  contest  that  qnestion  with  him  here,  at  any 
ticipated.  Have  not  your  anticipations  failed  rate.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Constitution 
in  regard  to  the  measures  you  have  heretofore  intended  at  all,  as  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
adopted  ?  Have  not  your  acts  been  such  as  to  setts  seems  to  think,  that  Congress  should  have 
make  the  people  believe  that  whatever  may  the  power  of  enlisting  negroes.  They  were 
hare  been  the  principles  upon  which  this  war  regarded  as  projierty,  and  it  was  not  intended 
was  begun,  it  is  now  used  fi>r  the  overthrow  that  a  man^s  property  should  be  taken  from 
of  slavery.  As  candid  men,  is  not  that  the  ob-  him.  They  fall  within  another  category.  The 
ject  of  the  war?  gentleman  says  they  may  be  employed  if  it  be 
''  There  is  a  little  tweedledum  and  tweedle-  necessary  to  save  the  republic.  He  postpones 
des  about  this  matter.  One  says  the  war  is  the  employment  of  negro  soldiers  until  the  last. 
not  to  overthrow  slavery-rit  is  to  save  the  I  differ  with  him  in  this.  I  believe  that  that  time 
Uni>n.  Another  says,  if  you  do  not  destroy  has  not  only  not  come,  but  that  it  never  can 
siivery,  the  Union  is  worth  nothing.  The  ar-  come.  It  never  can  be  expedient  in  this  coun- 
irament  here  is  exactly  the  argument  of  the  try  to  raise  an  army  of  negroes  so  long  as  we  re- 
Jesait— fix  your  mind  and  attention  upon  one  main  of  the  proud  free  race  to  which  we  belong. 
object  which  you  think  a  lawful  one,  and  then  Instead  of  being  a  source  of  power,  the  negro 
all  the  means  are  lawful.  One  object  is  the  in  our  army  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  and 
abolition  of  slavery ;  but  that  is  not  lawful,  discontent,  and  his  presence  would  drive  from 
Xo.  says  one,  but  the  salvation  of  the  Union  is  the  field  men  a  thousand  times  more  capable 
i'Dnstitntional.  Direct  your  attention  to  that,  of  defending  the  country  than  he  himself  can 
and  yoa  may  abolish  slavery.  This  is  the  doc-  be  mad^.  The  principle  for  which  the  gentle- 
trine  which  makes  the  end  justify  the  means,  man  contends,  therefore,  can  never  apply  here ; 
Cud  Bays  that  abolition  is  his  object,  and  that  nor  does  he  apply  it.  I  want  to  show  that  it 
he  goen  for  it  because  abolition  is  necessary  for  has  no  application.  A  negro  army  is  a  weak- 
t!id  salvation  of  the  Union.  Havtf  we  found  it  ness  to  your  country.  It  unnerves  the  white 
M? .  Has  it  conduced  in  any  way  to  save  the  man's  hand.  It  unnerves  the  white  man's  heart. 
Cnion?  Will  your  three  hundred  thousand  White  men  will  not  fight  by  the  side  of  ne- 
black  man  tend  to  save  the  Union  ?    Have  yoa  groes." 

brjugbt  them  out  as  soldiers?    We  know  bet-        Mr.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  fol- 

ter.    They  are  no  suldiers,  and  you  cannot  dur-  lowing  amendment : 

m  this  war  make  soldiers  of  them.    I  put  out       o.  .t..     *    #.       *•      *      *   «      •    i  .*       ^ 
r,f  oj^u*  ♦Ua  «« <.af:^«.  ««  */x  ♦Yia;-  AAfNAitff.'  «a  a        SinKe  out  of  section  twenty-five,  in  line  ten,  after 

of  sight  the  question  as  to  their  capacity  as  a  ^^^  ^^^^  «,.^  »  ^^^  ^^^^^  "such  persons  shall  be 

military  people,  or  what  they  may  become  by  a  subject  to  summary  arrest  by  the  provost- marshal,  and 

coarsd  of  education ;  but  you  cannot  in  two,  shall  be  delirered  to  the  ciVil  authorities/'  and  insert 

three,  or  tea  years,  make  efficient  soldiers  of  instead  thereof  bb  follows :       ,„,,., 
^'  Every  person  so  onendmg  shall  be  subject  to  arrest 

,.   '     .  ...  ...        ^j.  .^«  upon  warrant  issued  from  some  ciril  oflBcer  or  court  of 

Again :  wiU  your  white  soldiers  serve  with  competent  jurisdiction,  upon  oath  or  affirmation  spcci- 

liicm  ?    The  whole  country  suspects  that  this  is  fying  the  offence,  and  upon  trial  and  conviction. 

whai^l'^H? wXT^r^ln  J^v  ^^.r^^  whfl        ^^  was  r^cctcd.    Yeas,  67 ;  nays,  101. 
^hat  t>  do  ^^fh  the  runaway  ne?^^^^^^^  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  amend,  by  in- 

mUst  you,  and  are  calhng  on  you  for  the  bread  ^^^t^.^  the  word  "  white"  in  the  first  liJie  after 

which  they  left  behind  when  they  left  their  !ul^!^5,^i^u  1?I  k^^I^  >f  Tf Vootr??. J  i    yI^^^^^ 

homes  and  families.    You  do  not  know  what  f^^^^^l  ^  able  bodied."  It  was  rejected.  Yeas, 

t.  do  with  them    You  can  have  some  color  for        g^^ J  imendments  were  made  to  the  biD, 
ferdmg  them  or  for  settmg  them  free,  but  when         ,  .,  ,  ,     ^    followini?  vote  • 

TOQ  hold  out  the  pretence  that  you  mean  to  ^^  *^  ^^  passea  oy  uie  loiiowmg  vote . 

make  soldiers  of  them,  it  is  all  a  delusion.    It  is  bitT.XlerrBrke^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

a  pretence  for  abolitionism.  It  is  a  pretence  for  b.  Blair,  Samuel  S.  Blair,  Blake,  William  G.  Brown, 

pkciag  negroes  on  an  equality  with  your  own  Buffinton,  Calvert,  Campbell,   Casev,   Chamberlain, 

white  soldiers.  It  will  either  raise  to  an  equality  Clark,  Colfax,  Frederick  A.  Conklintf ,  lloscoe  Conkling, 

wi:ii  white  soldiers  those  whom  they  regard  as  ^5'^%,^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

wmfenor  race,  or  else  it  will  level  them  dowii  ^^n^den,  Thomas  A,  D.  Fes^enden,  Fisher,  Flanders. 

t>  an  equality  with  negroes.   That  is  the  whole  Franchot,  Frank,  Goocb,  Goodwin,  Grans^er,  Gurley, 

t^ect  of  it.  Hahn,  Haiffbt,  Hale,  Harrison,  Hickman,  Hooper,  Hor- 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  differ  with  my  honor-  *2r";r°"*5' «  '  ^'i'n"'  ^^"f^''  ?''*°?*  ^'  ?l"°««' 

able  friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Thomas)  ^^^^  f^^^^^^  ^ill^TcIn^dr 

fc  to  the  principles  which  he  advocates,  that  McPherson,  Marston,  Maynard,  Mitchell,  Moortiead, 

tbis  Government  has  a  right  to  the  employ-  Anson  P.  Morrill.  Justin  ^.  Morrill,  Nixon,  Olin,  Pat- 

n.nt  of  all  the  fi)rce  it  can  command  in  this  ton.  timothy  G.  Phelps,  Pike,  Pomeroy  Porter  Alex- 

exigency  and  peril.    IwiU  not  eay  that  tl.U  !S"nt?'^;^«'^{/^"Jii'^^f'|fe^^^^^^^^ 

Uli,sj  tar  as  regards  the  enrollment  of  the  men  Sbellabarger,  Sherman,  feloan,  Spaulding,  Sterena, 

luble  to  military  duty  in  the  country,  and  sub-  Stratton,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Francis  Thomas,  Train,. 
VOL.  ui. — 19       A            • 
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Trimble,  Trowbridge,  VandeTer,  Van  HoraLVerree,  tary  of  War  a  8nm  not  exceeding  $300,  may 

Walker,  Wal^JJ^dlace^alto^^^  discbarge  himself  from  the  draft" 

Wheeler,  Albert   S.  White,  Wubod,  Windom,  and         rp,^  ^ , .    ^g.       j  u  *  •    .  * 

Worcester— 115.  T**®  amendment,  after  debate,  was  rejected 

Nats— Messrs,  William   Alleo,  WUliam  J.  Allen,  by  the  following  vote : 

Ancona,  Biddle,  Clemente,    Cpniray.  Comine,  Cox,  YEAS-Measrs.  Grimes,  Harlan.  Howe.  Lane  of  In. 

Cravens.  Crittenden.    Delaplaine,   Dnnlsp,    Enghah,  diana,  Powell.  Saulsbunr,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull.  Wil- 

Fouke,  Gnder,  Hall,  Hardmg,  Holman,  Johnson.  Kern-  kinson,  and  Wilson  of  Missouri— 10. 


can,  .Knapn,  Law,  Lazeal^   Mallonr,  May,  Menzies,        WAYS-Messrs.  Arnold,  Chandler,  Clsrk,  Collamer, 
Boms,   ^oble,    Norton,   Nugcn, _  Pendleton,_  Perry,     Cowan.  Davis.  Dixon.  Fesscnden.  PioL  Foster.  Ham* 


The  bill,  with  amendments,  was  returned  to  .  ^^'  ^^V^^  ^f  Kentucky,  offered  the  follow- 

the  Senate,  and  came  up  for  consideration  on  ^^  amendment : 

the  28th  of  February.  ,  ^*^  ^ ,?  fvrtherenaaed.ThAijio  negro,  free  or 

A  debate  ensued  on  the  policy  of  the  Ad-  S'.Vi'^L'o'fZ^AIodVuS^r'''^' """"'''  " 

ministration  and  its  measures,  &c..  m  which  t^            •    .  i  i     .v    «  n     • 

Messrs.  Bayard,  Wilson,  Tuqlie,  Hicks,  and  I' ^a^qected  by  the  following  vote: 

Kennedy  and  others  addressed  the  Senate.  „  "^^'S""',!  °'J-'"t  Henderson,  Hick.,  Kcniwdr, 

The  ivoral  amendments  of  the  House  were  ^!Srwi4:".n%"{i'of'S^i«>«ri-?r'  '"^"' 

then  taken  up,  and  voted  upon  separately.  The  NATS-Messrs.  Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer  Cowan, 

last  one  was  as  foUows :  Doolittle,  Fesscnden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes.  Harding, 

or  actiog  as  spies,  in  or  about  any  of  the  fortifications,  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  foUow- 

posts,  quarters,  or  encampments  of  any  of  the  armies  ing  amendment : 

ofthe  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  tnable  by  a  „      •.  j  wc  *                     *  i*-        j        .   i.ii 

general  court  martial  or  miliUry  commission,  andaball,  ^  Prottdfd,  That  no  person  of  Afncan  descent  sliall 

upon  conviction,  suffer  death.  y®  commissioned  or  hold  an  office  m  the  arnij  of  ibe 

The  vote  upon  it  was  as  follows,  which  is  t*.           j'   *  j  v    ^i     *  n      •         * 

about  the  same  as  the  vote  on  the  other  amend-  ^^  ^^  *^^P*<^^  ^^  *^^®  folio wmg  vote : 

ments  *  Yeas— Messrs.  Cowan,  Davis,  Harding.  H&ms,  Hea- 

^r         -iw            .XI-           a       u    «^     ji       ^11  derson.  Hicks,  Howe,  Kennedy,  Lane  of  Indians,  Xes- 

-i  EAS-Messrs.  Anthony,  Arnold,  Chandler,  Clark,  n,ith,  powell,  Richardson,  Saulsbuir,  Ten  Erck,  Tur- 

Collamer,  Cowan,  Davis  Dixon,  Dooittle,  Fesscnden,  pje,  Wall,  Willey,  and  Wilson  of  Miisouri-l^. 

Foot,  Foster,  Gnmes,  Hardmg,  Harlan,  Hams.  Hen-  "  NATS-Messrs.  Chandler,  Clark,  Doolittle,  Fesj^n- 

derson.  Hicks.  Howard,  Howe.  King,  Lane  of  Indiana,  ^en.  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Uarian,  Howard.  Kir-e, 

Lane  of  Kansa^  Latham,  McDougall   Mornll    Pome-  i^^ne  of  Kansas,  Morrill,  Pomeroy,  Sumner,  Trumbull, 

^^i^  ^^t5?\*°»  ,S""?;r;./®^  ^/i?'  W»^®»  Wilkinson,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson  of  Massaciiu8ett»-17. 

Willey,  Wilmot,  and  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts — ^35.  

sJ2u"u7"«dw!.n'^'  ^"""'  '''°°*^''  '"'"'*"•  In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of  Febmry, 
The  votes  of  the  Senate  approving  each  of  the  *!>«  •>»"  *»  P''o*'^«  »  °««<«"^  currency  was  con- 
amendments  ot  the  House,  terminated  the  ac-  A'*~X  „  .-r,  .  ^  »_  .-l  a  :» 
tion  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill.  This  was  so  Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  took  Ihe  floor  m 
declared  by  the  President  pro  tern.  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  expressed  lus  vim 
Subsequently,  on  the  2d  of  March,  the  bill  to  **  «""«'»  length  sajing :  "  M  hat  are  its  great 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  engi-  pnrpof"  ««»d  objects,  as  etated  ^7  tljf%'^''° 
neers,  &c.,  being  under  consideration  in  the  l"'??'*",  recommended,  and  support  it?  It  b 
Senate,  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  ^^'^  ^  *>«*<>  institute  a  great  national  paiKT 
following  amendment :  currency  through  the  medium  of  banks,  to  be 

J  J  1    •!  ^  _ii          J  J  im,  .            V    »  .1.  organized  under  this  act,  who  are  to  tske 

And  be  tt  further  tnaettd.  That  «o  much  of  the     T'_t..j  o».x„  .t„«i.. a  a  __-•*  *i,™ «« tVo 

tliirtfenth  .ccUon  of  the  act  for  cnrolliog  and  calling  ^nited  States  stocks  and  deposit  them  in  tt.c 

ont  the  national  forces,  and  for  other  purposea,  passed  Treasury,  and  take  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  in 

ftt  the  third  session  of  the  Thirhr-serenth  Coogress,  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  with  which  to  co 

as  authorizea  the  Secretary  of  War  to  receive  bvxa  %  banking  business,  and  that  they    shall  have 

roJ^x"c^^|S5o'r  tLTr^SXn  o"L'.r^St^t2:  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  this  circnlat- 

and  discharge  of  the  person  paying  the  money  from  ^ng  Part  as  a  permanent  capital  to  work  upon. 

further  liability  under  that  draft,  be,  and  the  same  is  They  are  to  pay  two  per  cent,  on  their  circu- 

hereby  repealed.  lation  to  the  United  States  Goremment  annu- 

Mr.  Trombull  thus  explained  his  reason  ally,  or  one  per  cent,  every  six  months^  and  the 
for  offering  the  amendment :  "  Mr.  President,  United  States  are  to  pay  them  six  per  cent  per 
I  have  offered  this  amendment  in  view  of  the  annum  on  the  bonds  in  gold.  The  United 
fact  that  an  objection  is  made  in  many  auar-  States  further  agree  that  they  will  take  all 
ters  to  that  provision  of  the  act  for  enrolling  this  money  in  circulation,  receive  it  for  and 
and  calling  out  the  national  forces  which  pay  it  out  on  all  public  dues,  and  declare  it  t ) 
allows  money  to  bo  substituted  for  blood.  The  be  in  the  act  a  national  currency.  Besides  that, 
bill  provides,  as  will  be  recollected  by  sena-  the  United  States  apree  that  they  will  guaran- 
tors, that  any  person,  by  paying  to  the  Seore-  tee  to  the  billholders  the  payment  of  these 
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bills  at  the  Treasury.    If  the  banks  do  not  re-  own  State  stocks.    It  is  a  part  of  their  finan- 
deem  them  in  carrency  when  asked  for  their  cial  system  to  make  their  stocks  valuable,  and 
redeniption,  they  may  be  protested  and  pre-  to  enable  them  to  make  internal  improvements. 
sented  at  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treasury  is  to  All  these  State  banks  are  more  or  less  connect- 
paj  them,  and  to  pay  them  in  ful],  whether  ed  with  and  ramified  in  with  the  business  of 
the  stocks  left  upon  deposit  are  able  to  meet  their  several  States.    Oan  they  be  taxed  out 
them  or  not.     iBesides  this  investment,  the  of  existence  by  the  United  States?    Why,  sir, 
property  put  into  these  associations  is  itself  to  you  might  just  as  well  tell  me  that  the  United 
be  clear  of  taxation.  States,  under  the  power  of  taxation,  could  go 
"  Now,  Mr.  President,  it   is  to  be  farther  on  and  extinguish  all  the  schools  in  New  Eng- 
onderstood,  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  very  land  by  taxing  its  schools,  its  colleges,  and  its 
s}>teiu,  without  which  it  is  good  for  nothing,  academies,  and  their  books  and  their  buildings 
that  the  circulation  of  the  existing  banks  of  and  the  salaries  of  tl^e  professors,  and  in  that 
the  country  is  to  be  withdrawn.    Measures  are  way  destroy  them  under  the  very  general  prin- 
tu  be  taken  with  those  banks  that  shall  induce  ciple  of  the  power  of  universal  taxation.    I 
or  compel  them  to  take  home  their  circulation  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  that  point.    I 
and  put  it  out  no  more,  so  that  this  shall  be  a  have  stated  my  view  upon  it 
national  currency.    Unless  this  latter  part  of  "But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  prin- 
tlie  scheme  is  secured,  its  great  professed  ob-  ciple  involved  in  this  measure,  and  I  am  look- 
jeot  of  making  a  uniform  national  currency  ing  at  it  now  in  its  great  national  aspects,  as  a 
throughout  the  United  States  is  not  and  can-  national  principle,  without  regard  to  the  time. 
not  be  effected.    It  therefore  implies  all  this,  I  say  it  is  to  establish  corporations  in  all  the 
ani  we  must  understand  that  if  we  enter  upon  States  and  Territories,  entirely  independent  of 
this  proposition  and  entertain  this  plan,  we  any  power  of  visitation  by  those  States  or  Ter- 
are  to  take  measures  in  order  to  perfect  it  to  ritories.    This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  an  ex- 
do  the  other  thing;  that  i^,  to  destroy,  put  out  tremely  questionable  power.    What  may  be 
of  existence,    the  circulation  of  the  present  the  number  of  these  institutions?    As  the  cap- 
State  bank.-*.  ital  is  to  be  $300,000,000,  that  will  make  three 
"  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  McCul-  thousand  banks  of  $100,000  each ;  and  the  bill 
lough  €«.  Maryland,  decided  that  the  United  provides  that  they  may  be  made  $50,000  banks, 
StUes  had  the  right  to  make  a  United  States  which  will  make  six  thousand  $50,000  bonks. 
Bank,  with  branches  in  different  States,  and  I  believe  we  have  now,  in  what  arc  called  the 
ther  said  the  States  could  not  tax  that  United  loyal  States,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
States  Bank.     Why  ?    Because  the  exercise  of  hundred  banks  altogether ;  and  this  bill  pro- 
tbat  power  in  the  extreme  would  destroy  it,  poses  to  make  at  least  three  thousand,  or  per- 
AHiI  therefore  you  would  make  it  out  that  the  naps  six  thousand  of  these  bank  corporations. 
Congress  had  a  power  to  establish  a  bank ;  established  all  over  the  States. 
but  after  all,  it  was  subject  to  the  power  of  the  ^*  That  is  not  all.    It  is  proposed  that  there 
States  to  put  it  down.    In  the  case  of  Ken-  shall  be  no  other  banks  but  these ;  the  whole 
tacky,  the   Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  banking  capital  is  to  be  put  into  these  banks, 
long-continued  usage  in  this  country  in  States  and  the  whole  of  that  property  is  removed 
to  make  bauks  was  constitutional,  and  that  a  from  all  State  taxation.    I  ask  gentlemen  to 
S:ate  had  a  right  to  make  a  bank  of  issue,  reflect  on  what  will  be  the  effect  in  their  dif- 
There  were  other  questions  in  that  case  which  ferent  States  of  closing  up  the  present  banks, 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  bring  in  here.    It  and  taking  the  capital  belonging  to  the  stock- 
was  decided  that  a  State  had  a  right,  not  t^  holders,  putting  it  into  the  banks  under  this 
make  a  bank  to  issue  the  State  paper,  but  a  bill,  and  removing  the  whole  of  it  from  all  the 
baok  to  issue  paper  currency.  forms  of  State  taxation — State,  county,  city, 
"•  Xow,  air,  if  a  State  has  that  right,  it  has  and  town.    Many  of  our  States  derive  their 
that  right  certainly  independent  of  the  consent  school  fund  from  what  they  obtain  from  these 
of  Congress.  Does  it  hold  it  at  the  will  of  Con-  State  banks.    I  believe  it  is  so  in  New  Hamp- 
gress?     Certainly  not.    The  United  States,  in  shire.    They  have  their  school  fund  in  that  way. 
making   a  United  States  Bank,  held  it  inde-  "  The  next  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
pendi'Ut  of  State  action,  and  it  was  so  decided,  attention  is  the  propriety  of  our  undertaking 
If  the  State  has  this  right,  and  has  it  independ-  as  a  nation  to  say  that  wc  will  be  responsible 
ent  of  the  consent  of  Congress,  it  cannot  have  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  these  bills  by 
that  right  if  the  United  States  can  tax  it  out  the  securities  that  are  deposited.    I  am  aware 
of  existence.     Ilcnce,  I  say  the  United  States  that  the  honorable  senator  who  is  the  parent 
ha?  no  more  power  to  tax  a  State  institution  of  the  bill  here  thinks  he  has  got  in  it  some- 
out  of  existence  than  a  State  has  to  tax  a  thing  very  valuabL^,  in  the  provision  about  the 
United  States  institution  out  of  existence.    I  liability  of  individual  stockholders,  and  requir- 
sboalJ  like  to  b30  that  answered.  I  have  some-  ing  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  their 
times  proposed  that  question,  but  I  have  never  circulation  to  be  kept  on  hand.    All  these 
reccivc<l  any  answer  to  it.    In  most  of  the  things,  to  my  mind,  are  hardly  worth  the  paper 
States,  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  on  which  they  are  written ;  they  are  good  for 
almost  all  their  banks  are  founded  upon  their  nothing  at  all.    How  can  you  follow  the  re- 
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sponsibUity  of  stockholders?    The  very  stocks  They  run  twenty  years.    We  have  got  to  pay 

are  assignable ;  they  are  personal  property,  these  notes  when  they  are  presented ;  and  if 

They  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  market  every  we  sell  our  bonds  at  a  discount  in  the  market 

day  for  more  or  less,  according  to  their  worth,  to  get  some  money  to  redeem  them  with,  we 

Although  one  of  these  banks  may  start  wibh  have  got  to  meet  that  bond  in  the  end,  bave 

some  very  responsible  men  when  it  first  sets  we  not  ?    We  do  not  get  rid  of  it  at  all ;  bat 

up,  the  moment  it  becomes  at  all  doubtful  or  we  are  compelled  to  get  the  money  about 

troublesome  it  quickly  passes  off  into  the  hands  twenty  years  before  it  is  due.    I  do  not  see  the 

of  men  who  have  no  responsibility.    You  can  policy,  the  expediency,  or  the  profit  of  sucb  a 

never  pursue  it  in  that  way.    Aft  to  the  pro-  bargain. 

vision  that  they  shall  retain  twenty-five  per        "  The  next  aspect  to  which  I  will  call  atten- 

cent.  on  their  circulation  on  hand,  that  is  their  tion  is  this :  we  once  had,  or  twice  Lad,  a 

own  money ;  it  is  not  United  States  money.  United  States  Bank.    The  history  of  the  last 

The  fact  is  just  this :  whenever  your  bonds  one  is  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  those 

that  you  hold  for  your  security  to  redeem  these  who  hear  me.    That  bank  had  a  capitd  of 

bills  depreciate  essentially,  the  bank  will  wind  $36,000,000.    The  proposition  now  is  to  make 

up,  and  they  will  do  it  without  any  sort  of  dis-  United  States  banks  with  a  capital  of  }3i-0,- 

Earagement  or  any  dishonesty.     The  stock-  000,000.    The  United  Stat^  took  $7,000,000 

olders  will  say  at  once  to  themselves,  *  We  have  of  that  stock.    They  paid  nothing  in,  but  put 

noticed  the  fall  of  these  stocks ;  we  know  that  in  their  stock  for  it  on  time.    They  had  direc- 

they  are  very  much  down ;  we  will  not  redeem  tors  of  their  own  appointed  to  keep  watch  of 

any  more  of  these  bills ;  we  will  leave  them  that  bank.    They  had  the  right  to  borrow 

to  be  redeemed  by  the  Government ;  we  gave  money  at  that  bank.    The  bank  was  bound  to 

them  $100,000  and  deposited  it  with  them  in  loan  it  to  them  at  a  certain  rate  and  limita- 

bonds;  they  only  allowed  us  $90,000 ;  that  is  tion.   They  went  on  with  that  bank  during  the 

all  we  have  had  of  them ;  we  leave  tliese  notes  whole  period  of  its  existence.    They  took  their 

in  their  hands  to  redeem ;  we  will  let  them  re-  dividends  from  year  to  year  by  extinguishing 

deem  them ;  we  gave  them  a  great  deal  more  the  payment  of  interest  on  their  bonds ;  and 

than  they  ever  gave  us,  and  let  them  redeem  at  the  close  of  the  whole  they  received  beck 

them.'    When  would  that  occur  t    Why,  sir,  their  stock  and  ten  per  cent,  upon  it  of  ac- 

in  great  national  calamities  such  as  those  under  cumulated  profits  that  had  not  been  divided. 

which  we  already  suffer  by  the  unfortunate  Everybody  concerned  in  it  was  paid ;  the  stcck 

proceedings  of  this  war,  we  know  that  public  was  paid  back ;  and  the  United  States  made 

stocks  rise  and  fall  with  the  prosperity  or  de-  that  money. 

cline  of  the  nation.  Now,  sir,  why  did  that  institution  go  down ; 
"  Again,  I  will  take  the  very  reverse  of  this  or  rather,  why  was  it  not  renewed  and  en- 
state  of  things.  Suppose  we  should  close  this  larged  and  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  controversy  and  return  to  peace,  country  ?  It  was  because  it  was  said  to  be 
The  moment  yon  are  at  peace  every  man  wants  a  dangerous  political  engine  in  the  bands  of 
all  the  money  he  has  got  to  go  into  business,  whatever  political  party  existed  at  the  time; 
He  has  lent  it  to  the  United  States,  taken  this,  that  it  would  be  used  as  a  great  machine  in  the 
that,  or  the  other  sort  of  stock,  in  order  to  have  different  States  by  the  favor  which  the  Govem- 
it  earn  something  while  this  public  controversy  ment  would  give  it,  or  the  control  which  they 
and  diflSculty  was  going  on.  The  moment  that  would  exercise  over  it ;  and  it  was  dangerous, 
is  ended  he  wanta  his  money  to  go  into  busi-  as  it  was  said  then,  and  I  think  it  was  demon- 
ness  again  in  our  cities  and  towns— importing  strable. 

and  the  like.    He  immediately  cashes  these        "  Mr.  President,  look  at  the  proposition  now 

bonds,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  tliese  bonds  before  us  in  this  aspect.    It  provides  that  the 

will  at  once  be  thrown  on   the  market  at  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  nominate  the 

a  discount  the   moment   you   are  at  peace.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.    He  can  be  ap- 

In  either  of  these  cases,  whether  from  public  pointed  by  the  President  only  on  the  nomina- 

calamity  or  from  peace,  there  comes  a  dete-  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  ho 

rioration   upon  the   value    of  these    bonds;  is  given  any  number  (not  limited  at  all)  of 

these  banks  are  wound  up,  the  bills  are  pro-  clerks  and  agents.    There  are  established,  if 

tested  and  presented  to  the  Treasury  here  in  you  please,  three  thousand    of   these  banks 

bundles  for  payment.    What  will  you  do  ?    It  under  this   bill,  of  $100,000  each,  sciitiered 

is  said  in  the  bill  that  they  are  to  be  paid  here,  through  all  the  country.    They  can  be  visited 

Ton  may  take  the  stocks  the  bank  left  as  seen-  by  agents  appointed  here  under  this  bill,  and 

rity  and  go  and  sell  them  in  the  market,  and  inspected  from  time  to  time  and  reported  upon, 

thus  get  money  to  pay  them.    If  they  have  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such  of 

deteriorated  so  much  that  the  banks  do  not  them  as  he  thinks  proper  depositories  of  the 

want  to  pay  their  bills,  it  will  be  a  pretty  hard  public  revenue,  and  he  is  to  distribute  this 

bargain  for  us  to  pay  them  with  those  bonds,  stock,  one  half  of  the  $800,000,000  to  the  dif- 

We  should  have  to  sell  at  as  much  discount  as  ferent  States,  according  to  their  representative 

they.    Besides,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  anything  population,  and  the  other  half  according  to  the 

in  that  way.    We  have  to  anticipate  our  bonds,  banking  resources  of  the  country;  there  is  no 
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limitation  npon  him  whatever.     If  the  old  "Wo  tax  him  three  per  cent,  on  his  gain;  and 

United  States  Bank  furnished  well-grounded  that  is  $180,  although  he  has  used  $100,000. 

apprehensions  of  its  dangerous  political  tend-  Here  are  three  other  neighbors  of  mine — I  will 

eocy  as  a  political  agency,  permit  me  to  ask  not  include  myself,  because  that  would  make 

gentlemen  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  you  the   supposition   too    improbable — who   have 

hare  got  here,  with  $300,000,000  of  capital,  with  $100,000,  and  they  bank  with  it  according  to 

three  thousand  banks  subject  to  inspection,  and  the  law  of  their  State.    What  do  they  make  ? 

to  be  troubled,  just  as  much  as  the  head  of  the  Perhaps  they  make  eight  per  cent.    If  they  do 

Treasary  Department  pleases,  if  they  do  not  make  $8,000  on  the  $100,000,  they  have  to 

support  his  views ;  or  to  receive  favors  by  way  pay  a  tax  of  tliree  per  cent,  on  that  now,  and 

of  bAng  made  depositories  for  the  public  dues ;  it  goes  into  the  Treasury.    But  what  is  the 

and  the  Secretary  having  the  power  to  appoint  proposition  here  ?     The  Government  says  to 

a^rents  and  clerks  ad  libitum,    I  do  not  wish  to  them,  "  You  have  got  $100,000   invested  in 

enlarge  upon  this  point  at  all,  but  I  say  this :  if  banking ;    yon  will    therefore  probably  have 

a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  be  furnished  about  $150,000  of  circulation ;  we  will  tax  you 

with  these  powers  and  chooses  to  use  them,  he  on  the  $150,000  one  per  cent,  every  six  months, 

must  be  a  very  bungling  politician  if  he  cannot  or  two  per  cent,  a  year."    How  much  will 

"make  himself  President  any  day.  that  be?    Three  thousand  dollars.     "For  the 

"  Then,  putting  it  in  plain  English,  you  pro-  nse  of  your  $100,000  in  banking  you  shall  pay 

pose  to  hire  these  people  to  go  into  these  asso-  $3,000  a  year."    The  other  man,  for  the  use 

ciatioQs,  take  these  bonds,  and  deposit  them,  of  his  $100,000,  pays  but  $180  a  year.    Do 

They  are  to  pay  two  per  cent,  on  their  circu-  you  call  that  fair  and  equal  taxation?    The  one 

lation,  and  you  pay  them  six  on  their  bonds,  pays    $180,   while    the    other,  on  the    same 

I  will  call  it  four  per  cent. ;  though  it  is  more,  amount  of  capital,  pays  $3,000.    It  is  perfect- 

a?  the  gentleman  knows,  because  the  two  per  ly  monstrous. 

cent,  they  pay  in  currency,  and  the  six  percent.  "But,  in  the  next  place,  I  think  it  a  mere 

we  pay  in  gold.    The  amount  of  it  is  this :  we  matter  of  figures  and  capable  of  mathematical 

sav  to  them,  *  If  you  will  do  this  to  the  amount  certainty  about  this  problem  of  whether  banks 

of  $300,000,000,  and  put  out  notes  to  the  ex-  will  be  set  up  in  my  part  pf  the  country  under 

t*at  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  bonds,  we  will  this  bill,  even  if  the  existing  banks  are  all  des- 

paj  yon  $12,000,000  in  gold  every  year  for  troyed.    To  illustrate  it.  I  will  take  the  plain 

doing  it.'    You  may  talk  about  its  being  in  the  case  of  a  $100,000  bant,  because  that  is  the 

form  o(  bonds,  but  that  does  not  alter  it  at  all.  ordinary  size  of  a  country  bank  in  my  part  of 

We  are  to  enter  into  that  arrangement  with  the  country,  and  it  is  in  round  numbers,  easy 

them.    If  they  take  their  money,  buy  these  of  calculation.    You  are  to  take  $100,000,  go 

bonds;  put  them  on  deposit,  issue  paper  to  the  and  buy  bonds  with  it,  leave  them  there,  and 

extent  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  bonds  and  take  out  $90,000  of  circulating  notes.    As  to 

cirt-ulate  it,  and  pay  two  per  cent,  on  that  cir-  exchange,  that  is  to  bo  the  same  all  over  the 

eolation,  we  pay  them  six  on  the  bonds ;  that  country,  and  that  is  to  be  no  item  in  the  profit 

is,  we  pay  them  four  per  cent,  on  the  bonds,  if  of  a  bank  hereafter. 

they  will  do  us  this  great  service !    There  is  all  "  Now  let  us  s^e  how  it 'will  work.    In  the 

there  is  about  it.     You  may  discuss  it  as  you  first  place,  I  believe  I  am  borne  out  by  ex- 

ple&'fe,  and  use  a  great  many  financial  expres-  amination  of  experienced  men  in  saying  that 

Hons  and  schemes  ;  but  that  is  the  English  of  yon  cannot  operate  a  country  bank,  or  any 

it;  that  is  the  simple  common  sense  of  it.  ^In-  bank  of  the  amount  of  $100,000,  with  less 

stood  of  circulating  that  amount  of  our  own  than  $2,500  per  year.     Pay  your  cashier,  open 

currency  upon  our  own  responsibility  and  pay-  your  office,  warm  it,  liglit  it,  take  cnre  of  it, 

in^j  nothing,  we  are  to  hire  them  to  circulate  pay  your  expresses,  and  do  all  your  business, 

that  amount  of  our  cutroncy,  and  pay  them  and  it  cannot  be  done  for  less  than  $2,600, 

$12,000,000  a  year  in  gold  fo**  doing  it;  and  and  that  is  putting  it  very  low.    Now,  a  $100,- 

we  are  to  be  responsible  after  all.    That  is  all  000  bank,  under  this  bill,  will,  in  the  first  place, 

there  is  of  it.    Yankee  as  I  am,  I  am  unable  to  get  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

perceive  how  it  is  possible  that  that  can  be  a  $4,000  a  year  interest,  after  paying  the  tax. 

^oid  trade  for  us,  or  how  any  shrewd  man  We  understand  that.    They  lend  the  $90,000 

would  ever  think  of  entering  into  an  agree-  which  they  receive  and  they  get  six  per  cent. 

Qient  of  that  kind.  interest  on  that.    That  interest  would  amount 

"It  is  said,  however,  that  it  isn  fair  tnx  in  to  $5,400.     There  is  all  they  can  make  with- 

prcjportion  to  our  other  war  taxes.    Let  us  look  out  stealing.     It  is  all  that  can  be  made.    What 

it  this  for  a  moment.     My  neighbor  here  has  does  it  cost  ?    It  costs  $2,500  to  operate  the 

ilW,000  saved,  we  will  say,  and  having  retired  bank,  the  ordinary  expenses,  and  they  lose  the 

from  business,  he  lives  by  loaning  out  that  use  of  $22,500  for  that  year,  because  they  are 

money,  and  he  realizes  six  per  cent,  a  year  on  to  keep  on  hand  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  their 

it.    How  much  do  we  tax  him  ?    One  hundred  circulation.     They  have   kept   that  on  hand, 

and  eighty  dollars,  three  per  cent,  on  what  he  and  of  course  the  use  of  it  is  lost.    That  is 

gets.    I  am  going  now  upon  the  ground  that  over  $1,300.    ^ That,  expense  and  loss  makes 

ie  has  got  $6,000  income  in  some  other  way.  $3,800.     The  'interest  from  the  Government 
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and  the  interest  on  the  $90,000  amounts  to  benefit  from  it  ?    Certainly ;  beeanse  at  once 
$9,400.    DedactiDg  the  one  from  the  other,  it  a  demand  is  created  for  the  purchase  of  (100,- 
leaves  $5,600.    Now,  what  did  it  make  that  000,000  of  United  States  bonds.    ¥e  are  ani- 
on ?    On  the  $100,000  put  in,  aud  the  $22,600  ions  to  sell  these  bonds.    They  are  now  below 
which  was  kept  on  hand.     The  investment  the  par  of  gold.    The  creation  of  a  demand 
was  $122,600,  and  the  profit  is  $6,600 ;  that  is,  for  $100,000,000  will,  as  I  showed  yesterday, 
about  four  per  cent.    That  is  all  that  can  be  by  Uie  well-known  and  recognized  laws  of 
made  under  it.    Tbcy  are  to  run  the  risk  in  trade,  probably  create  a  demand  for  $600,00(i- 
tbeir  loans  of  all  the  leanings  of  $90,000,  and  000.    There  is  the  benefit,  there  is  the  adv&D- 
getting  it  out  and  in,  and  cannot  make  five  tage  we  seek  to  derive.  We  shall  make  a  mar- 
per  cent.,  if  all  works  smoothly  and  there  are  ket  at  once  for  the  sale  of  $100,000,000  wortli 
no  losses  at  all.    I  say  that  is  not  a  matter  of  of  our  bonds,  and  the  additional  market  wliich 
speculation ;    that  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  is  always  created  by  making  a  demand  for  a 
Those  figures  which  I  have  given  in  this  in-  particular  commodity,  which  is  equivalent  ti 
stance  cannot  lie.'^  least  to  five  times  the  amount  of  the  real  de- 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  followed  in  defence  mand.    The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  the  bill.    '^  That  bankers  can  make  a  rea-  is  willing  to  borrow  money  from  the  honorable  , 
sonable  profit  under  this  bill  I  have  no  doubt,  senator  at  six  per  cent,  and  pay  the  interen 
They  have  the  benefit  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  in  gold  coin.    Any  person  who  desires  to  loan 
bonds  deposited  by  them.    They  have  the  bene-  money  to  the  United  States  may  receive  six  per 
fit  of  interest  on  the  notes  given  them  for  cir-  cent,  interest  on  it,  and  we  are  very  glad  to 
cnlation.    They  have  the  benefit  of  exchange ;  sell  our  bonds  at  that  rate  in  this  time  of  war ; 
not  the  rates  of  exchange  formerly  paid,  but  but  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
that  incidental  exchange  which  every  bank  leges  of  this  law  we  only  pay  four  per  cent , 
charges  in  drawing  a  draft,  probably  a  quarter  so  that  we  save  one  third  of  the  interest  on  the 
or  a  half  of  one  per  cent.    They  have  the  prof-  amount  of  our  bonds  used  for  banking ;  and 
its  they  can  make  from  deposits.    They  have  more  than  that,  we  get  a  circulation  wliich  ly 
other  profits  from  the  ordinary  incidents  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  n.«ed  in 
banking.    I  have  na  doubt  from  all  these  va-  the  collection  of  our  dues ;  and  in  the  ordinary 
rious  profits  they  wUl  make  what  banks  in  or-  operations  of  our  Government  these  laukinsr 
dinary  times  under  specie  payments  could  make,  agencies  may  be  made  useful  and  beneficial  i^s 
that  is,  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  a  y.ear.  depositories.     There  is  the  ans^ver.    The  bene- 
"  But,  sir,  the  principal  point  made  by  the  fit  derived  to  the  Government  is  by  maVin;:  a 
honorable  senator,  and  one  most  likely  to  in-  market  for  its  bonds,  by  having  fiscal  agei:c;o& 
fluence  the  judgment  of  senators,  is  this :   he  throughout  the  United  States,  to  that  it  niay 
asks  what  benefit  the.  United  States  derives  the  more  readily  collect  its  debts,  and  by  savin j 
from  this  arrangement,  and  he  endeavors  by  one  third  of  the  interest  on  the  payment  of  its 
argument  to  show  that  the  United  States  de-  bonds,  and  by  securing  to  the  people  of  tlio 
rives  no  benefit.    I  would  put  to  him  this  sim-  country  a  uniform  national  currency  ^vhich  c:m 
pie  proposition  :  there  are  now  $167,000,000  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  all  parts  of  the 
of  local  bank  circulation  in  the  country.    Sup-  country  without  loss  by  exchange,  or  dctcrio- 

Fose  we  can  induce  through  their  interests —  ration,  or  alteration, 
do  not  propose  to  do  it  by  any  arbitrary  **But  the  honorable  senator  says  that  I'no 
mode — the  retirement  of  $1 00,000,000  of  this  power  granted  by  this  bill  would  render  the  Sec- 
circulation,  taking  the  smallest  sum  that  will  retary  of  the  Treasury  a  very  dan g-erouspor^on, 
probably  be  used  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  sup-  or  a  very  powerful  person ;  probably  ihct  istlu 
pose  we  can  induce  the  banks  to  wiUidraw  meaning.  He  says  that  this  bill  vrould  create 
$100,000,000  of  their  circulation,  is  it  no  bene-  a  dangt?rous  political  power.  According  to  all 
fit  to  the  United  States  ?  Now,  the  United  experience,  if  you  inveafc  in  any  particular  per- 
Statesgets  no  benefit  whatever  from  their  circu-  son  the  power  to  appoint  men  to  office,  or  tie 
lation.  The  United  States  cannot  receive  it  in  power  to  mnnage  banks  or  control  a  sclicn^e  of 
their  ordinary  business  transactions.  It  fills  the  this  kind,  it  rather  weakens  him.  Sir,  it  will 
channels  of  circulation  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  bo  a  dangerous  power  in  one  sense;  not  to  the 
greenbacks.  Suppose  we  can  induce  the  banks  American  people,  but  it  will  be  dangerous  to 
to  withdraw  $100,000,000  of  their  circulation,  the  individual  who  exercises  the  power.  Any 
and  invest  that  much  money  in  our  bonds,  and  man  in  this  country  who  is  clothed  witli  tlit 
receive  United  States  circulation,  does  not  the  power  of  aiipointing  men  to  office  or  select!:  -' 
honorable  senator  see  that  we  should  derive  a  certain  persons  to  have  certain  privileges,  Ic  ^o-j 
great  advantage  from  it?  That  is  the  object  more  than  he  makes,  by  the  well-known  hn^' 
of  this  bill.  The  object  is,  by  appealing  to  the  that  he  disappoints  more  than  be  benefits.  Ami 
patriotism  and  the  interest  of  the  people  and  if  you  confer  upon  the  Secntary  of  IV ar  or  tjic 
the  banks,  to  induce  the  banks  to  w^ithdraw  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  to  app<  in i 
their  local  circulation  and  convert  it  into  a  na-  twenty  clerks,  as  we  did  the  other  day.  there 
tional  circulation.  If  it  fails,  as  a  matter  of  are  five  hundred  applicants  at  ouoe ;  and  yox 
course  it  does  no  harm.  But  suppose  it  sue-  disappoint  four  hundred  and  eighty,  and  nmkc 
ceeds,  does  not  the  United  States  derive  a  them  enemies,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  t'.vtutv 
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{riends.    No,  sir,  the  administration  of  patron-  into  our  own  hands,  or  the  Government  will 

age,  the  power  to  select  depositories,  all  the  be  destroyed ;  and  the  practical  question  is  the 

power  conferred  by  this  bill,  the  power  of  visi-  mode  of  arriving  at  the  control.    This  Govern- 

UtioQ,  all  these  are  powers  which  tend  rather  ment  must  dominate  and  master  and  control 

to  decrease  the  influence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  the  currency  of  this  country  in  this  exigency. 

Treasury,  because  they  are  more  likely  to  make  '^  I  maintain,  again,  that  it  is  not  possible 

him  enemies  than  friends."  for  us  to  return  to  gold  and  silver  at  this  pres- 

}ILt.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  urged  the  follow-  ent  time,  and  go  on  with  this  war,  because  the 

in;!  grounds  for  his  opposition  to  the  bill :  State  banks  are  continually  issuing  their  paper 

''  Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  the  bill,  money.    Such  is  the  state  of  things  that  it  is 

because  it  ignores  the  great  principle  which  I  an  impossibility,  and  we  must  look  the  issue 

think  is  the  only  sound  principle,  that  a  paper  squarely  in  tlie  face. 

circalation  shall  be  convertible  at  the  will  of  ^*  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  it  is  a  necessity 

the  holder  into  specie.    I  oppose  it  because  it  of  this  Government,  in  some  mode,  to  take 

is  likely  to  wage  a  very  unnecessary  and,  I  fear,  control  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country, 

dangerous  war  upon  the  State  institutions ;  and  In  some  way  we  have  got  to  restrain  the  issues. 

I  oppose  it  because  I  deplore  the  contest  which  I  will  not  say  the  paper  that  has  already  been 

win  probably  arise  out  of  it  in  our  local  poll-  issued  by  the  bank^ ;  but  the  new  issues  of  the 

tics.'^  State  banks,  the  issues  which  the  banks  have 

¥r.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  briefly  said :  made  since  the  Government  has  commenced 

"  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the  banks  are  issuing  its  legal-tender  notes.    While  we  are 

warring  on  the  Government.  They  have  proved  creating  and  issuing  paper  money,  we  cannot 

ia  the  past  that  they  are  not  hostile  to  the  allow  the  banks  still  to  continue  to  flood  the 

Government.    I  do  not  believe  the  Government  channels  of  circulation.     By  that  course  we 

means  to  be  hostile  to  them.    I  believe  that  are  destroying  ourselves.    We  must  restrain 

thia  is  a  system  which  will  absorb  the  existing  them,  at  least  to  the  limit  at  which  they  stood 

banking  system,  and  will  be  for  the  credit  of  when  we  began,  and  not  allow  them  to  flood  all 

the  Government  now,  and  f  )r  the  interests  of  the  channels  of  circulation. 

the  people  afterward,  including  the  banks."  **  Mr.  President,  the  only  possible  way  in 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  approved  of  the  which  we  can  do  this  is  by  inaugurating  some 

bill.    lie  said :  "  As  an  original  question,  un-  better  system.    It  is  claimed  and  maintained 

dc-r  the  Constitution,  I  would  maintain  that  the  that  the  system  proposed  to  be  inaugurated 

States  have  no  constitutional  power  to  issue  here  is  a  better  system.    Sir,  I  have  listened 

paper  money  in  any  form,  or  to  incorporate  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  I  confess 

any  company  to  do  so ;  I  would  maintain,  fur-  that  at  times  in  my  own  mind  I  have  been 

tber,  that  under  the  Constitution,  gold  and  sil-  shaken  somewhat  by  the  arguments  I  have 

ver  coin  is  the  only  constitutional  currency ;  heard  against  this  system :  but  no  better  sys- 

bnt  the  truth  is  that  the  whole  history  of  the  tem  seems  to  be  proposed.    Those  who  oppose 

country,  and  I  am  constrained  to  say  the  deci-  this  system  do  not  come  forward  with  another ; 

sion  of  tho  Supreme  Court,  has  gone  the  other  and  as,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  have 

Tray.  some  system,  upon  the  whole  I  have  been  con- 

*'  I  say  the  practical  effect  is,  that  the  history  strained  to  say  that  I  shall  favor  this  system, 

of  the  Government  and  the  decision  of  the  because  I  do  not  see  that  a  better  system  is 

eoart  have  given  rise  to  about  fifteen  hundred  proposed  to  meet  the  exigency." 

or  two  thousanfl  banks  created  under  the  an-  After  further  brief  debate,  the  vote  was 

thority  of  the  States ;    and  they  have  issued  taken  on  the  bill  as  follows : 

their  money,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Arnold,  Chandler,  Clark, 

war  practically  all  the  money  we  had  in  this  Doolittle,  Fessendcn,  Foster,  Hardinff,  Hnrlan,  Harris, 

country  was  the  paper  money  of  these  two  Howard,  Howe,  Lane  of  Kansas, ^lorrill,  Nesmitb, 

t}im*RTir1    StfifeA   hankq-    and    thpv  verv    Boon  Pomeroy.  Sherman,  Snmncr,  Ten  Eyck,  W  ade,  \\  il- 

ujojsanu  atate   oanKs,    ana  tney  veiy  soon  j^inson -^rii^j^ot  ,^n^  ^i,go„  ofMassachusetta-ss. 

SQspended,  and  all  the  practical  currency  we  Nays— Messrs.  Cotlile,  Collamcr,    Cowan,    Davis, 

bad  was  the  irredeemable  paper  money  of  the  Dixon,  Foot,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hicks,  Kennedy, 

St^te  banks.     That  is  the  real  truth;  and  in  King,  Latham,  McDoumII,  Powell,  Rice,  Richardson, 

tbat  state  of  things  and  under  the  necessity  Saursbusy,  Trambull, ^arpic,  Wall,  and  Wilson  of 

which  grew  out  of  it,  I  felt  constrained,  for  ^ssoun 

one,  to  vote  for  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Gov-  The  bill  came  up  in  the  House  on  the  19th 

eminent  of  the  United  States.  of  February.    Mr.  Spaulding,  of  New  York, 

"I  maintain,  sir,  that  in  that  state  of  the  thus  stated,  some  of  tho  advantages  of  the 

currency,  our  only  circulation,  in  fact,  being  measure :    "  The  additional  advantages  held  out 

the  irredeemable  paper  money  of  bank  corpo-  by  the  bill  to  induce  rich  men,  men  of  accumu- 

rations  created  by  the  States,  it  was  impossible  lated  capital,  to  join  the  Government  in  main- 

for  this  Government  to  go  on  with  this  war  on  taining  this  national  currency,  are  : 

cold  and  silver.     "We  must  go  on  with  the  war  "  1.  The  national  character  given  to  the  bills 

on  paper  money  as  a  practical  fact ;  and  if  we  to  circulate  at  par  in  nil  parts  of  the  United 

must  wage  the  war  with  paper  money,  we  have  States. 

got  to  take  the  control  of  that  paper  money  "  2.  It  is  made  receivable  at  par  for  all  in- 
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ternal  taxes  and  fdl  other  dnea  to  the  Govern-  Van  Wyck,  Verree,  Wall,  Wallace,  Washbume,  Albert 

ment,  except  customs,  and  payable  to  the  army  S.  White,  Windom  and  \yorce8tcr-78. 

and  navy  .S.d  all  other  creditors  of  the  Gov-  n^tIrrm^-^^^:rr:^^ck^rctJS^7:^ 

eminent.  Conkling,  Cox,  CraTens,  Crittenden,  Dawes,  Edwarda, 

*'  8.  The  banking  associations  are  to  be  ex-  English,  Gooch,  Orider,  Gurley,  Hall,  Harding,  Harn- 

empt  from  all  State  and  United  States  taxation,  »on,  Holman,  Horton,  Johnson,  Kerrigan,  Knnpp,  Uw, 

and  only  pay  two  per  cent,  per  annum  for  en-  i?f ^i^'ij?''2;*'„^'^i?7i'  ^i^-JJ'^^S^*'  ''^  nJ  n'  J^'" 

•     -^  *^  "^  J  _  J  *i        *u  :       •       1  *•  nil,  Morris,  Nixon,  Aoble,  Norton.  Nuiren,  Ode  ,  Pen- 

graving,  paper   and  prmting  their  circulatmg  aieton,  Pei^y,  Pike,  Pomeroy.  Porter,  Price,  Robinson, 

notes,  and  which  is  to  include  all  the  other  ex-*  James  S.  Rollins,  Sheffield,  Shiel,  John  B. Steele,  Wil- 

penses  of  the  Currency  Bureau  at  Washington,  liani  O.  Steele,  Stiles,  Stratton,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,     , 

"  On  a  full  review  of  this  proposed  plan  of  S?"?"  '^n?^!^*  X^'^iP.^^l^^??.'  )T*i*'^M*''  ^^'fc'*^'' 

a  national  currency,  it  will  be  sJen  that  it  is  ^fff^iwH^j!S4!^        ^*'"^^''  Wilson,  \N  ood- 
based  on  public  and  private  faith ;  that  it  pro-        J^    ^  „  ! 

poses  to  combine  the  interest  of  the  notion        The  following  is  the  bill  as  passed : 

with  the  rich  individuals  belonging  to  it.     Men  An  Act  to  f»rorid4  a  National  Currenty,  Kcured  hg    ' 
of  surplus  capital  only  can  profitably  engage        apUdg4  0f  United  Statea  Stocks,  and  to pi^vidi  jor 
in  the  business  of  banking.     If  speculators  and        ^^  circulation  and  redemption  thereof.  , 

adventurers,  without  positive  capital,  attempt        -^  •*  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Jlouu  of  litpraai- 

to  bank  under  this  bill,  they  will  fail.    Money-  ^'k/" ?f  Jt  Ji^^"^  ^"If^x^  ^Tr '?J"  ^?^ t""  '"    , 

i^->i         ^1       i.— v^-1^ •  tumbled.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Trcas-     ' 

lenders,  and  not  money  borrowers,  can  success-  ^^y  Department  a  separate  bureau,  which  shall  be 

fully  organize  and  manage  banking  associations  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  and  all  other  laws 

under  the  provisions  of  this  act.^'  that  may  be  passed  by  Congress  respecting  th?  issue 

Mr.  llariison,  of  Ohio,  urged  tlie  following  ff^^T^.V^J^'^V^j'  '^^^^^^^l^J^S^^^y  ^"^T^  ^^ 

r.KS/>yif;/>T.o  *rx  fi^I  k;ii.    »  AoiJxUr*  TLT..   u^aaUaJt  United  btatcs  bonds.     The  chief  officer  of  the  said 

objections  to  the  bill:       As  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  bureau  shall  be  denominated  the  Comptroller  of  the 

as  our  domestic  troubles  continue,  the  business  Currency,  and  shall  be  under  the  general  direction  of 

of  the  country  must  be  done  with  an  unre-  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  shall  be  appuintcd 

deemed  paper  circulation  ;  and  the  alternative  hv  the  President,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary 

is  presented  of  a  circalatjon  of  Treasury  note,  »[{£«  L7ate7.nMbtd  wl'Utltr The  S 

issued  directly  by  the  Government,  or  bank  fi^e  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Pre>ident, 

notes  issued  by  institutions   organized  under  brand  with  the  advice  and  consent  or  the  Senate.  He 

Federal  grant.     The  former,  it  seems  to  me,  snail  receive  an  annual  salary  of  five  thousand  dollar*. 

is  to  be  preferred,  and  for  obvious  reasons.    It  "«  *^*^"  ^*\f  »  competent  deputy,  appointed  by  the 

;-  -«  «-t.^^:«^*  Jr.^r.<m4-^A   *^  :»  ««   ^^.^.^^^^^  Secretary,  whose  salary   shall  be  two  thousand  fire 

IS  an  expedient  resorted  to  m  an  emergency,  hundred  dollars,  and  who  shall  possess  the  power  and 

justified  by  an  emergency,  ana  made  acceptable  perform  the  duties  attached  by  law  to  the  ofl&ce  of 

to  the  country  by  reason  of  the  emergency,  comntroller  during  a  vacancy  in  such  office,  end  dur- 

The  evils  and  inconveniences  arising  from  it  »"«  n»«  absence  or  inability.    He  shall  employ,  from 

can  be  borne,  be«iuse  there  is  no  other  way  by  Ses^hTih Jll  S^^{,ii''^r^  sttep^Lt 

which  we  can  help  ourselves  along  m  our  pres-  ed  and  classified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasunr  in 

ent  straits.     There  has  been  and  there  will  ne-  the  manner  now  provided  b^  law.  Within  fifteen  days 

cessarily  be  an  expansion  of  credits — a  rise  of  f"*™  the  time  of  notice  of  his  appointment,  the  Comp- 

values,  or,  rather,  of  prices— a  good  deal  of  l!;''!l^^*t'".t!l'^*°1f"^'*^"^^^^^ 

,V.   '      ,    .A        f.  ^      J. I:i     j:      ^  scribed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Lnitett 

speculation— but  then  the  ordinarily  disastrous  states ;  and  he  shall  give  to  the  United  SUtes  a  bend 

consequences  of  this  state  of  things  will  be  in  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with 

measurably  averted  by  the  temporary  charac-  not  less  than  two  responsible  freeholders  as  sureties, 

ter  of  the  cause  which  produced  it.     'When  the  ^  !»«  approved  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  coa- 

necessity  for  the  expedient  c««eB,  the  expe-  X°e""^TX^.t;  Co-nlpl-^t?!^  a°pVo^S.^r..uUo 

dient  will  be  aoandonea,  and  business  will  re-  take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  bv  the  Constitution 

8ume  its  ordinary  courses.     On  the  other  hand,  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  <Tire  a  like 

the  other  alternative  inaugurates  an  expedient  boo<*  i°  the  penalty  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.    The 

into  a  policy,  and  fastens  permanently  upon  the  Comptroller  and  Deputy  Comptroller  shall  not.  cither 

_    .  '^       •!       *t.^      •         i?      *  t.  directly  or  indirectly,  be  interested  in  anv  association 

country  evils  otherwise  of  a  temporary  char-  igguing  national  currency  under  the  provisions  of  this 

acter."  act 

The  debate  was  further  continued,  and  the       Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Comp- 

bill  finally  passed  by  the  following  vote  :  ^^o"®*"  ^l^}}^  Currency,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 

•^  '  "^  ^  retary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  dense  a  seal,  with  f-ii;t- 

Yb.w— Messrs.    Aldrich,   Alley,    Ashley,    Babbitt,  able  i*nscrii)tions,  for  his  office,  a  description  of  which, 

Beaman,  Bingham,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Blake,  Buffinton,  with  a  certificate  of  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Calvert,  Campbell,    Casev,  Chamberlain,  Clements,  Treasury,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 

Colfax,  Conway,  CoYode,  Outler.  Davis,  Delano,  Dunn,  State  with  an  impression  thereof,  which  shall  there- 

Edgerton,  Eliot,  Ely,  Fcnton,  Samuel  C.  Fe»scndcn,  upon  become  the  seal  of  office  of  the  Comptroller  of 

Thomas  A.  D.  Fcssenden,  risher,  Frank,  Goodwin,  the  Currencv,  and  the  same  may  be   renewed  when 

Granger,  Hahn,  Haight,  Hickman,  Hooper,  Hntchins,  necessary,  fivery  certificate,  assignment,  and  convey- 

Julian,  Kellcy,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  William  Kellogg,  ance  executed  by  the  Comptroller,  in  pursuance  of  anr 

Lansing,  Lcary,  Lovdoy,  Low,  Alclndoe,  McKean,  authority  conferred  on  him  by  law,  and  sealed  witli 

Mcpherson,  Marston,  Maynard,  Moorhead,  Anson  P.  his  seal  of  office,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  iu  all 

Morrill,  Noell,  Olin,  Patton,  Timothy  0.  Phelps,  Pot-  places  and  courts  whatsoever;  and  all  copies  of  papers 

ter,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Sarjroant,  Sedg-  in  the  office  of  the  Comntroller,  certified  by  him  and 

wick,  Scgar,  Shanks,  Shellabargcr,  Sherman,  Sloan,  authenticated  by  the  saia  seal,  shall  in  all  cases  bee vi* 

Spaulding,  Stevens,  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Van  Xlom,  dence  equally  and  in  like  manner  as  the  original.    Aq 
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iDpression  of  siich  seal  directly  on  the  paper  shall  he  if  the  same  be  located  in  a  city,  and  if  not  so  located, 

as  ralid  as  if  made  on  wax  or  wafer.  then  in  a  newspaper  printed  or  of  general  circulation 

Sec.  8.  And  b€  U  further  ewKted^  That  there  shall  in  the  county  wnere  the  same  is  located,  to  any  person 

be  assigned  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  b7  the  who  will  pay  the  highest  price  therefor,  and  not  less 


proof  vaults  in  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comp«  can  be  found  who  will  pay 

trolier  to  deposit  atid^afely  keep  all  the  plates  and  duo  thereon  to  the  association,  and  the  costs  of  adver« 

other  Taluable  things  belonging  to  his  department ;  tisement  and  sale,  the  amount  previously  paid  sball  be 

and  the  Comptroller  shall  m>m  time  to  time  furnish  forfeited  to  the  association,  and  such  stock  may  sub- 

the  necessary  furniture,  stationery,  fuel,  lights,  and  sequeutly  be  sold  as  the  directors  may  order. 

other  proper  conveniences  for  the  transaction  of  tho  Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  a 

md  buslDess.  certificate  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Cump- 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  term  troUer  of  the  Currency,  as  provided  in  this  act,  and 
"United  States  Bonds,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  the  association  transmitting^  the  same  shall  notify  the 
construed  to  mean  all  coupon  and  registered  bonds  Comptroller  that  at  least  thirty  per  centum  of  its  cap- 
now  issued  or  that  may  hereafter  be  issued  on  the  faith  ital  stock  has  been  paid  in  as  aforesaid,  and  that  such 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  association  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of 
io  parsuance  of  law.  this  act  required  to  be  complied  with  before  such  asso- 

b£c.  0.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  associations  dation  shall  be  authorized  to  commence  the  business 

for  carrying  on  the  Dusiness  of  banking  may  be  formed  of  banking,  and  that  such  association  is  desirous  of 

bj  any  number  of  persons  not  less  in  any  case  than  commencing  such  business,  the  Comptroller  shall  im- 

fire.  mediately  proceed,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  by  gen- 

Sec.  6.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  persons  unit-  eral  rules  prescribe,  to  examine  the  condition  or  such 

isg  to  form  such  an  association  shall,  under  their  association,  to  ascertain  especially  the  amount  of  money 

hi^ds  and  seals,  make  a  certificate  which  shall  spe-  paid  in  on  account  of  its  capital  stock ;  the  name  and 

cifr—  place  of  residence  of  each  of  the  directors  of  such  as- 

tint  The  name  assumed  by  such  association.  sociation,  and  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  which 

SecoDd.  The  place  where  its  operations  of  discount  each  is  the  bonaiide  owner,  and  generally  whether 

aod  deposit  are  to  be  carried  on;   designating  the  such  association  has  complied  with  all  the  require- 

S:ate,  Territor3r,  or  district,  and  also  the  particular  ments  of  this  act  to  entitle  it  to  engage  in  the  business 

citr  town,  or  village.  of  banking ;  and  shall  cause  to  be  made,  and  testified  by 

Third.  The  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  and  the  the  oaths  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  and  by  the  pres- 

Eamber  of  shares  into  which  the  same  shall  be  divid-  idcnt  or  cashier  of  such  association,  a  statement  of  all 

«d ;  which  capital  stock  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  the  Comptroller  to  de- 

thoQsand  dollars  ;  and  in  cities  whose  population  is  termine  whether  such  association  is  lawfully  entitled 

orer  ten  thousand  persons,  the  capital  stock  shall  not  to  commence  the  business  of  banking  under  this  act. 

be  less  than  one  hundred  thousana  dollars.  Sec.  10.  And  be  U  further  enaetedf  That  if,  upon  a 

Fourth.  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  careful  examination  of  the  facts  so  reported,  and  of 

shareholders,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  any  other  facts  which  may  come  to  the  knowledge 

of  them.  of  the  Comptroller,  whether  by  means  of  a  special 

FiAh.  The  time  when  such  association  shall  com-  commission  appointed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  in- 

loeuoe.  quiring  into  the  condition  of  such  association,  or  otber- 

Siitb.  A  declaration  that  said  certificate  is  made  to  wise,  it  shall  appear  that  such  associatiu.*i  is  lawfully 

enable  such  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan-  entitled  to  commence  the  business  of  banking,  tho 

tiees  of  this  act.  Comptroller  shall  give  to  such  association  a  certificate 

the  said  certificate  shall  be  acknowledged  before  a  under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  showing  that  such  as- 

jadge  of  some  court  of  record  or  a  notary  public,  and  sociation  has  complied  with  all  tho  provisions  of  this 

ihe  acknowledgment  thereof  certified  under  the  seal  act  required  to  be  complied  with  before  being  entitled 

of  such  court  or  notary,  and  shall  be  transmitted,  to-  to  commence  the  business  of  banking  under  it,  and 

^ftber  with  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  which  that  such  association  is  authorized  tolcommence  said 

s-all  have  been  adopted,  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  business  accordingly ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 

Currency,  who  shall  record  and  carefully  preserve  the  association  to  cause  said  certificate  to  be  published  in 

:irae  in  bis  office.     Copies  of  such  certificate,  duly  some  newspaper  published  in  the  city  or  county  where 

certified  by  the  Comptroller,  and  authenticated  by  his  such  association  is  located,  for  at  least  sixty  days  next 

»eil  of  office,  shall  be  legal  and  sufficient  evideuce  in  after  the  issuing  thereof:  JProvidedf  That  if  no  news- 

&tl  courts  and  places  witnin  the  United  States,  or  tho  paper  is  published  in  such  city  or  county,  such  ccrtifi- 

jjriidiction  of  the  Government  thereof,  of  the  exist-  cate  shall  be  published  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 

eoce  of  such  association,  and  of  every  other  matter  or  rcncy  shall  direct. 

tiicg  which  could  be  proved  by  the  production  of  the  Sbc.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  asso- 

ong:iDa]  certificate.  elation  formed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  'enacted.  That  at  least  thirty  may  make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  shall  have  suo- 

p:r  centum  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  association  shall  cession  by  the  name  designated  in  its  articles  of  asso- 

tie  paid  in  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  its  ciation  and  for  the  period  limited  therein,  not,  how- 

t'snking  business,  and  the  remainder  of  tho  capital  ever,  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  passage  of  this 

i'^k  of  such  association  shall  bo  paid  in  instalments  act ;  by  such  name  may  make  contracts,  sue  and  be 

c-f  at  least  ten  per  centum  each  on  the  whole  amount  sued,  complain  and  defbnd  in  any  court  of  law  or 

Y'  which  the  association  shall  be  limited,  as  frequent-  equity  as  fully  as  natural  persons,  and  may  make  by- 

l.ras  one  instalment  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  two  laws,  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

s.cr&tbs  from   the  time  of  the  commencement  of  its  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 

binktag  operations,  until  the  whole  of  tho  capital  stock  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  election  of  directors, 

»!ui{I  be  paid  in.  the  management  of  its  property,  the  regulation  of  its 

,  i^Ec.  S.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  share-  affairs,  and  for  the  transfer  of  its  stock ;  and  shall  have 

yAder  or  his  assignee  shall  fail  to  pay  any  instalment  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  by  obtain- 

'-  the  stock  when  the  same  is  required  by  the  forego-  ing  and  issuing  circulating  notes  in  accordance  with 

i'z  i^cction  to  be  paid,  the  directors  of  such,  association  the  provisions  of  this  act;  by  discounting  bills,  notes, 

-  IT  sell  the  stock  held  by  such  delinquent  shareholder  and  other  evidences  of  debt ;  by  receiving  deposits ;  by 

»t  public  auction,  having  given  three  weeks'  previous  buying  and  selling  gold  and  silver  bullion,  foreign 

-rtloe  thereof  in  a  newspaper  published  and  ot  general  coins,  and  bills  of  exchange  ;  by  loaning  money  on 

'rculatioQ  in  the  city  whcfe  the  association  is  located,  real  and  personal  security,  in  the  manner  specified  in 
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their  articles  of  association,  for  the  purposes  author-        Sec.  17.  And  hs  Ufurihtr  enadtd.  That  the  eniiR 

ized  by  this  act,  aud  by  exercising  such  incidental  amount  of  circulating  notes  to  be  issued  underthta  act 

powers  as  shall  be  necessarv  to  carry  on  such  business ;  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

to  choose  one  of  their  number  as  president  of  such  as-  One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  which  sum  thill  be 

sociation,  and  to  appoint  a  cashier  and  such  other  of-  apportioned  to  associations  in  the  States,  in  the  District 

ficers  and  agents  as  their  business  may  require ;  and  oi  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories,  accordiog  to  repre- 

to  remove  such  presideut,  cashier,  officers,  and  agents  sentative  population,  and  the  remainder  shallbe  appor* 

at  pleasure,  ana  appoint  others  in  their  place ;   and  tinned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  among  a&<oci' 

tbcir  usual  business  shall  be  transacted  in  banking  of-  ations  formed  in  the  several  States,  in  the  District  of 

ficcs  located  at  the  places  specified  respectively  in  Its  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories,  having  due  regard  to 

certiiTcate  of  association,  and  not  elsewhere.  the  existing  banking  capital,  resources,  and  bu^Dess 

Skc.  12.  And  bt  ii  further  enactedt  That  the  shares  of  such  States,  District,  and  Territories, 
of  associations  formed  under  this  act  shall  be  deemed  Sbc.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  order  to 
personal  property,  and  shall  be  transferable  on  the  furnish  suitable  notes  for  circulation,  the  Comptroller 
books  of  Uie  association  in  such  manner  as  ma^  be  of  the  Currency  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  un- 
prescribed  in  the  by-laws  or  articles  of  ossociation  ;  der  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
and  every  person  becoming  a  shareholder  by  such  cause  plates  to  be  engraved  in  the  best  niaoDe'r,  to 
transfer  shall,  in  proportion  to  his  shares,  succeed  to  g^ard  against  counteneitins  and  fraudulent  altera- 
all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  prior  holder  of  such  tions,  and  to  have  printed  therefrom,  and  numbered, 
shares ;  and  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  articles  of  such  quantity  of  circulating  uotcs,  in  blank,  of  the  de^ 
association  by  which  the  rizhts,  remedies,  or  security  nominations  of  five  dollars,  ten  dollars,  twenty  doUarf, 
of  the  existing  creditors  of  Cue  association  shall  be  im-  fifty  dollars,  one  hundred  dollars,  five  hundred  dollars, 
paired.  For  all  debts  contracted  by  such  association  and  one  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  reauired  to  sup- 
fur  the  circulation,  deposits,  or  otherwise,  each  share-  ply,  under  this  act,  the  associations  entitled  to  receive 
bolder  shall  be  liable  to  the  amount,  at  tbcir  par  value,  the  same ;  which  notes  shall  express  upon  their  face 
of  the  shares  held  by  him,  iu  addition  to  the  amount  that  they  are  secured  by  United  States  bonds,  deposit- 
invested  in  such  shares.  ed  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  is.<^upd 

Sec.  13.  And  be  UfurtJier  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  statement  sb&U 

lawful  for  any  association  formed  under  this  act,  by  its  be  ottested  by  the  written  or  engraved  signatures  cf 

articles  of  association,  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  its  the  Treasurer  and  Register,  and  by  the  Imprint  of  the 

capital  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  seal  of  the  Treosurv ;  and  shall  also  express  upon  Ikeir 

subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  act;  but  do  such  in-  face  the  promise  of  the  association  receiving  the  same, 

crease  shall  be  valid  until  the  increased  capital  shall  to  pay  on  demand,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the 

be  paid  in,  and  notice  thereof  shall  have  been  trans-  president,  or  vice-president,  and   caMiier;  aud  the 

mitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  his  cer-  said  notes  shall  bear  such  devices  and  such  other  state- 

tificate  obtained,  specifying  the  amount  of  such  in-  ments,  and  shall  he  in  such  form,  as  the  Secretary  of 

crease  of  capital  stock,  and  that  the  same  has  been  the  Treasury  shall,  by  regulation,  direct, 
duly  paid  to  such  association.  Sec.  19.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  the  T^la^ci 

Sec.  14.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  and  special  dies  to  be  procured  by  the  Comptroller  of 

lawful  for  any  such  association  to  purchase,  hold,  and  the  Currency  for  the  printing  of  such  circulating  notes 

convey  real  estate  as  follows:  as  shall  remain  under  his  control  and  direct ioo,  &ud 

First.  Such  as  shall   be  necessary  for  its  imme-  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  executing  the  pro- 

diate  accommodation  in  tho  transaction  of  its  busi-  visions  of  this  act  respecting  the  procuring  of  such 

ness.  notes,  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as  contingent  expenses 

Second.  Such  as  shall  be  mortgaged  to  it  in  good  of  the  Treasury  Department ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 

faith  by  way  of  security  for  loans  made  by  such  nssoci-  reimbursing  the  same,  and  all  other  expenses  incurred 

ation,  or  for  moneys  due  thereto.  under  this  act,  and  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  upon  the  circu- 

Third.  Such  as  shall  be  conveyed  to  it  in  satisfac-  latioo  authorized  by  this  act,  or  upon  the  bonds  de- 

tion  of  debts  previously  contracted  in  the  course  of  its  posited  for  the  security  of  the  same,  such  association 

dealings.  organized  under  this  act  shall  semi-annually,  on  the 

Fourth.   Such  as  it  shall  purchase  at  sales  under  first  days  of  January  and  July,  after  its  organizatioo, 

judgments,  decrees,  or  mortgages  held  by  such  asso-  pay  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  lawful 

ciation.  money  of  the  United  States,  one  per  centum  on  tbe 

Such  association  shall  not  purchase  or  hold  real  es-  amount  of  circulating  notes  received  by  such  associa- 

tate  in  any  other  case  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  tion,  and  in   default  thereof,  the  Treasurer  of  tbe 

specified  m  this  section.  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  reserve  and  rc- 

Sbc.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  every  asso-  tain  one  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  said  bonds  so 

ciation,  after  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  deposited,  at  each  semi-annual  payment  of  interest 

this  act  preliminary  to  the  commencement  of  banking  thereon ;  and  all  sums  so  reserved  and  retained  &ha)l 

business  under  its  provisions,  shall  transfer  and  deliv-  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  under  the  direction  of  tbe 

er  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  any  United  Secretary ;  and  every  bank,  banking  association,  or  or- 

States  bonds  bearing  interest  to  an  amount  not  leas  ganization,  not  organized  under  the  provisions  of  ili^ 

than  one  third  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  which  bonds  act,  issuing  notes  calculated  or  intended  Xo  cis-cuiate 

shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  as  money,  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  and  rrg- 

States,  and  by  him  safely  kept  in  his  office  until  the  ularly  on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July  tnoreaftor. 

same  shall  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  iu  pursuance  of  make  and  deliver  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currrncr 

the  provisions  of  this  act.  a  true  and  accurate  return  of  the  gross  amount  of  uott-s 

Sec.  \Q.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  issued  by  it,  whether  in  circulation,  or  in  its  vaults, 

making  of  any  such  transfer  and  delivery,  the  associ-  or  on  deposit  elsewhere,  and  iu  default  of  any  such  re- 

atiou  making  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  turn,  the  bank,  banking  association,  or  corporation  m> 

the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  circulating  notes  of  failing  to  make  return,  shall  pay  to  the  United  St&tc^ 

different  deuominations,  in  blank,  registered  and  coun-  a  penalty  of  two  per  centum  upon  its  entire  capital 

tersigned  as  hereinafter  provided,  equal  in  amount  to  stock,  to  be  recovered,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States, 

ninety  per  centum  of  the  current  market  value  of  tho  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
United  States  bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered,  but        Skc.  20.  And  be  it  fuj-ther  enacted.  That  al\cr  any 

not  exceeding  the  par  value  thereof,  if  bearing  interest  such  ossociation  shall  have  caused  its  promise  to  pay 

at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum,  or  of  equivalent  United  such  notes  on  demand  to  be  signed  by  the  prewaent 

States  bonds  bearing  a  less  rate  of  interest;  and  at  no  or  vice-president  and  cashier  thereof,  in  such  manner 

time  shall  the  total  amount  of  such  notes,  issued  to  any  as  to  make  them  obligatorv  promissory  notes,  parable 

such  association,  exceed  the  amount  at  such  time  nctu-  on  demand,  at  its  place  of  business,  such  associofion  is 

ally  paidiu  of  its  capital  stock.  hereby  authorized  to  issue  and  circulate  the  same  si 
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Dooej ;  and  the  s&me  shall  be  received  at  par  in  all 
jorta  of  the  United  States  in  payment  of  taxes,  ez- 
eisea,  public  lands,  and  all  other  dues  to  the  United 
States^  except  for  duties  on  imports,  and  also  for  all 
salaries  and  other  debts  and  demands  owinsr  bj  the 
United  States  to  individuals,  corporations,  and  associ- 
ttioDS  within  the  United  States,  except  interest  on 
pablic  debt ;  and  no  sach  association  shall  issue  post 
ootes,  or  auj  other  notes  to  circulate  as  monej,  tnan 
Mch  as  ore  authorized  \>y  the  foregoing  provisions  of 

Sic.  21.  And  U  it  further  enacts  That  all  transfers 
of  Uoited  States  bonds  which  shall  be  made  bj  any 
association  as  security  for  circulating  notes  under  the 
prurisioos  of  this  act,  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Uoited  States,  with  a  memorandum  written  or 
printed  on  the  certificate  of  such  bonds,  and  signed  bj 
the  cubier,  or  some  other  officer  of  the  association 
nikiDg  the  deposit,  stating  that  it  is  held  in  trust  for 
the  association  on  whose  behalf  such  transfer  is  made, 
aod  as  security  for  the  redemption  and  payment  of  the 
drciilattng  notes  delivered  to  such  association;  and 
BO  transfer  of  any  such  bonds  by  the  Treasurer  shall 
b^  deemed  valid,  or  of  binding  force  and  effect,  unless 
lanctioaed  by  the  order  or  request  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  upon  the  Treasurer.    It  shall  be  the 
dotr  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  keep  in  his 
office  a  book  in  which  shall  be  enterea  the  name  of 
ererr  association  from  whose  account  such  transfer  of 
booJs  is  made  by  the  Treasurer,  and  the  name  of  the 
partj  to  whom  such  transfer  is  mode,  unless  such 
tTdnsfer  is  made  in  blank,  in  which  case  the  fact  shall 
be»uted  in  said  book,  and  in  either  cose  the  par  value 
of  the  bonds  so  transferred  shall  be  entered  therein  ; 
and  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller,  immedi- 
aielj  upon  countersigning  and  entering  the  same,  to 
adrise  by  mail  the  association  from  whose  account 
lach  transfer  was  made,  the  kind  of  bonds  and  the 
amouot  thereof  so  transferred. 

Sbc.  22.  And  be  it  further  enadedt  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  coun- 
tersign and  enter  in  the  book,  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
erery  transfer  or  ossiffument  of  any  bonds  held  by  the 
Treasurer  presented  for.  his  signature ;'  and  the  Comp- 
troller shall  have  at  all  times  during  office  hours  ac- 
»» to  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  purpose  of 
sjcertaiaing  the  correctness  of  the  transfer  or  assign- 
nieat  presented  to  him  to  countersign ;  and  the  Treas- 
urer shall  have  the  like  access  to  the  book  above  men- 
tioaed  kept  by  the  Comptroller  during  office  hours  to 
&»cerLiin  the  correctness  of  the  entries  in  the  same. 

Skc.  ^.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be 
1^  duty  of  either  the  president  or  cashier  of  everv 
bankioz  association  havmg  stocks  deposited  in  the  or- 
lice  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  once  or  more 
13  each  fiscal  rear,  and  at  such  time  or  times  during 
the  ordinary  business  hours  as  said  officer  or  officers 
aaj  select,  to  examine  and  compare  the  bonds  so 
|>l<ideed  with  the  books  of  said  Department,  and,  if 
louad  correct,  to  execute  to  the  said  Treasurer  a  cer- 
tiicate  setting  forth  the  different  kinds  and  the 
aauDDts  thereof,  and  that  the  same  are  in  the  posses- 
uoQ  and  custody  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  date  of  such 
certificate.  Such  examination  may  be  made  by  an 
^nt  of  such  association,  dul^  appointed  in  writins 
^r  that  purpose,  whose  certifacate  before  mentioned 
luall  be  of  like  force  and  validity  as  if  executed  by 
iQcb  president  or  cashier. 

/iEC.  24.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  asso- 
ci«t)OD  issuing  circufatrng  notes  under  the  provisions 
tf  i\iii  act  shall  make  a  quarterly  report  to  toe  Comp- 
t^:^u-  of  the  Currency,  commencing  on  the  first  dar 
d  ihe  quarter  of  the  year  next  succeeding  the  organi- 
atioQ  of  such  as.«ociation,  and  continuing  on  the  first 
^^Ts  of  each  succeedins  quarter  in  every  year  there- 
iii^r,  which  report  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  af- 
f-nnation  of  the  president  and  cashier ;  and  all  wilful 
if^it  siv caring  in  respect  to  such  report  shall  be  per- 
jury and  subject  to  tne  punishment  prescribed  by  law 
\a  >ucb  offence.  The  report  hereby  rcouired  shall  be 
i£  iLe  form  prescribed  bj  the  Comptroller,  and  shall 


contain  a  trne  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  asso- 
ciation making  such  report  before  the  transaction  of 
any  business  on  the  morning  of  the  day  specified  next 
preceding  the  date  of  such  report,  in  respect  of  the 
following  items  and  particulars,  to  wit :  loans  and  dis- 
counts, overdrafts  due  from  banks,  amount  due  from 
the  directors  of  the  association,  real  estate,  specie,  cash 
items,  stocks,  bonds,  and  promissory  notes,  bills  of 
solvent  banks,  bills  of  suspended  banlcs,  loss  and  ex- 
pense account,  capital,  circulation,  profits,  amount  due 
to  banks,  amount  due  to  individuals  and  corporations 
other  than  .banks,  amount  due  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  amount  duo  to  depositors  on  demand, 
amount  due  not  included  under  either  of  the  above 
heads.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller 
to  publish  full  abstrkcts  of  such  reports  together  in 
two  newspapers,  to  be  desi^ated  ny  'him  for  that 
purpose,  one  in  the  city  of  ^  ashington  and  the  other 
m  tne  citv  of  New  York,  exhibiting  the  items  of  cap- 
ital, circulation,  and  deposits,  specie  and  cosh  items, 
public  secnrities  and  pnvate  securities ;  and  the  sepa- 
rate report  of  each  association  .shall  be  published  in  a 
Dewsj)aper  published  in  the  place  where  such  associa- 
tion is  established,  or,  if  there  be  no  newspaper  at  such 
place,  then  in  a  newspaper  published  at  the  capital  of 
the  State,  at  the  expense  of  the  association  making 
such  report.    In  addition  to  the  quarterly  reports  re- 

auired  by  this  -section,  every  association  located  and 
oing  business  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Providence, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  shall  publish  or 
cause  to  be  published,  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
Tuesday  in  each  month,  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the 
city  in  which  the  association  making  such  report  is  lo- 
cated, to  be  designated  by  the  Comptroller  or  the  Cur- 
rency, a  statement,  under  the  oath  of  the  president  or 
cashier,  showing  the  condition  of  the  association  mak- 
ing such  statement,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  next 
preceding  the  date  of  such  statement,  in  respect  to  the 
lollowing  items  and  particulars,  to  wit:  averai^e 
amount  of  loans-  and  discounts,  specie,  deposits,  and 
circulation. 

Sso.  25.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  TheX  if  any  such 
association  shall  at  any  time  fail  to  redeem,  in  the  law- 
ful money  of  the  United  States,  any  of  its  circulating 
notes,  when  payment  thereof  shall  be  lawfully  demand- 
ed, during  the  usual  hours  of  business,  at  the  office  of 
such  association,  the  holder  may  cause  the  same  to  be 
protested,  in  one  package,  by  a  notary  public,  unless 
the  president  or  cashier  of  the  association  shall  offer 
to  waive  demand  and  notice  of  the  protest,  and  shall, 
in  pursuance  of  such  offer,  make,  sign,  and  deliver  to 
the  party  makinj^  such  demand  an  admission  in  writ- 
ing, stating  the  time  of  the  demand,  the  amount  de- 
manded, and  the  fact  of  the  non-payment  thereof;  and 
such  notary  public,  on  making  such  protest,  or  upon 
receiving  such  admission,  shall  forthwith  forward  such 
admission  or  notice  of  protest  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency;  and  after  such  default  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  association  suffering  the  same  to  pay  out  any 
of  its  notes,  discount  any  notes  or  bills,  or  otherwise 
prosecute  the  business  of  banking,  except  to  receive 
and  safely  keep  money  belonging  to  it,  and  to  deliver 
special  deposits :  Provided,  however.  That  if  satisfacto 
ry  proof  be  produced  to  such  notar^r  public  that  the 
payment  of  any  such  notes  is  restrained  by  order  of 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  such  notary  pub- 
lic shall  not  protest  the  same ;  and  when  the  holders 
of  such  notes  shall  cause  more  than  one  note  or  pack- 
age to  be  protested  on  the  same  day,  he  shall  not  re- 
ceive pay  for  more  than  one  protest 

Sbc.  26.  And  be  it  furtfur  enacted.  That  on  receiv- 
ing notice  that  any  such  association  has  failed  to  re- 
deem any  of  its  circulating  notes,  as  specified  in  the 
nezt  preceding  section,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  may  anpoint  a  special  agent  (of  whose  ap- 
pointment immeaiate  notice  shall  be  given  to  such  as- 
sociation), who  shall  immediately  proceed  to  ascertain 
whether  such  association  has  refused  to  pay  its  circu- 
lating notes,  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
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when  demanded  as  aforesaid,  and  report  to  the  Comp«  who  may  have  claims  against  such  association  to  pre- 
troller  the  facts  so  ascertained ;  and  if,  from  such  pro-  sent  the  sanie^  and  to  make  legal  proof  thereof;  and 
tests  or  the  reports  so  made,  the  Comptroller  shall  be  from  time  to  time  the  Comptroller,  after  full  proriBioa 
satisfied  that  such  association  has  retused  to  paj  its  shall  have  been  first  made  for  refunding  to  the  United 
circulating  notes  as  aforesaid,  and  is  in  default,  he  States  any  such  deficiency  in  redeeming  the  notes  of 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  ne  shall  have  received  such  association  as  is  mentioned  in  this  act,  shall  make 
notice  of  such  failure,  declare  the  United  States  bonds  a  ratable  dividend  of  the  moneys  so  paid  over  to  him 
and  securities  pledged  by  such  association  forfeited  to  by  such  receiver  on  all  such  claims  as  may  have  been 
the  United  States,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  so  proved  or  adjudicated  in  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
forfeited  accordingly,  and  thereupon  the  Comptroller  diction,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
shall  immediately  sive  notice,  iu  such  manner  as  the  assets  of  such  association  shall  be  paid  over  to  him, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  by  g^eneral  rules  or  he  shall  make  further  dividends,  as  aforesaid,  on  all 
otherwise,  direct,  to  the  holders  of  the  circulating  notes  claims  previously  proved  or  adjudicated ;  and  the  rc- 
of  such  association  to  present  them  for  payment  at  the  maindcr  of  such  proceeds,  if  any.  shall  be  paid  over 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  the  same  shall  be  to  the  shareholders  of  such  association,  or  tneir  legal 
paid  as  presented,  whereupon  said  Comptroller  may,  representatives,  in  proportion  to  the  stock  by  them  re- 
in his  discretion,  cancel  an  equal  amount  of  the  bonds  spectively  held  :  Irovidtdf  howtver^  That  it  any  such 
pledged  by  such  association,  equal  at  current  market  association,  against  which  proceedings  have  been  so 
rates,  not  exceeding  par,  to  the  notes  paid ;  and  it  shall  instituted  on  account  of  any  alleged  refusal  to  redeem 
be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  time  its  circulating  notes  as  aforesaid,  shall  deny  having 
to  time,  to  make  such  regulations  respecting  the  dis-  failed  to  do  so,  such  association  may  at  any  time  within 
position  to  be  made  of  such  circulating  notes  after  ten  days  after  such  association  shall  have  been  notified 
presentation  thereof  for  payment  as  aforesaid,  and  re-  of  the  appointment  of  an  agent,  as  provided  in  this 
specting  the  perpetuation  of  the  evidence  of  the  pay-  net,  apply  to  the  nearest  circuit,  or  district,  or  territorial 
ment thereof,  as  may  seem  U^  him  proper;  but  all  such  court  of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin  further  procecd- 
notcs,  on  being  paid,  shall  be  cancelled ;  and  for  any  ings  in  the  premises ;  and  such  court,  after  citing  the 
deficiency  in  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  pledged  by  sucn  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  show  cause  why  fur- 
associution,  when  disposed  of  as  hereinafter  specified,  ther  proceedings  should  not  be  enjoined,  and  after  the 
to  reimburse  to  the  United  States  the  amount  so  ex-  decision  of  the  court  or  finding  of  a  jury  that  such 
pcnded  in  paying  the  circulating  notes  of  such  asso-  association  has  not  refused  to  redeem  its' circulating; 
ciation,  the  United  States  shall  have  a  first  and  para-  notes,  when  legally  presented,  in  the  lawful  money  of 
mount  lien  upon  all  the  assets  of  such  association,  and  the  United  States,  shall  make  an  order  enjoining  the 
such  deficiency  shall  be  made  good  out  of  such  assets  Comptroller,  and  any  receiver  acting  under  his  direc- 
in  preference  to  any  and  all  other  claims  whatsoever,  tion,  from  all  further  proceedings  on  account  of  such 
except  the  necessary  costs  and  expenses  of  administer-  alleged  refusal, 
ing  tne  same.  Sec.  80.  And  he  it  further  enaded^  That  the  bonds 

Sec.  27.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That,  whenever  transrerred  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  Comptroller  shall  become  salihfied,  as  in  the  last  hereinbefore  provided,  by  any  bankins  association  for 
preceding  section  specified,  that  any  such  association  the  security  of  its  circulating  notes,  shall  be  held  ex- 
oas  refused  to  pay  its  circulating  notes  as  therein  clusively  for  that  purpose,  until  such  notes  shairbe  re- 
mentioned,  ho  may,  instead  of  cancelling  the  United  deemed,  except  as  provided  in  this  act;  but  the  Cn^mp- 
States  bonds  pledged  by  such  association,  as  provided  troller  of  the  Currency  may  give  to  any  such  banking 
in  the  next  preceding  section,  cause  so  much  of  them  association  powers  of  attorney  to  receive  and  appro- 
as  may  be  necessary  to  redeem  the  outstanding  circu-  priate  to  its  own  use  the  interest  on  the  bonds  which 
latins  notes  of  such  association  to  be  sold  at  public  shall  have  been  so  transferred  to  the  Treasurer  by  it ; 
auction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  after  giving  thirty  but  such  powers  shall  become  inoperative  whenever 
davs'  notice  of  such  sale  to  such  association.  such  banking  association  shall  fail  to  redeem  its  circa- 

6ec.  28.  And  he  U  further  enact^d^  That  the  Comp-  Inting  notes  as  aforesaid ;  and  said  Comptroller  may 

troller  of  the  Currency  may,  if  he  shall  be  of  opinion  direct  the  return  of  any  of  said  bonds  to  the  banking 

that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  best  pro-  association  which  transferred  the  same,  upon  the  sur- 

moted  thereby,  sell  at  private  sale  any  of  the  stock  so  render  to  him  and  the  cancellation  of  a  proportionate 

transferred  to  him  by  such  association,  and  receive  amount  of  such  circulating  notes:    Pronded,  That 

therefor  either  money  or  the  circulating  notes  of  such  ninety  per  centum  of  the  current  market  value  of  the 

failing  association :   Provided,  That  no  such  bonds  remaining  bonds  which  shall  have  been  transferred  by 

shall  be  sold  by  private  sale  for  less  than  the  par,  nor  the  banking  association  offering  to  surrender  such  cir- 

less  than  the  market  value   thereof  at  the  time  of  culatin^  notes  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  all  the 

sale.    And  j^rovided  further ,  That  no  sales  of  any  circulating  notes  retained  by  such  banking  association: 

such  stock,  either  public  or  privote,  shall  be  complete  And  provided  further^  That  there  shall  hare  been  no 

until  the  transfer  thereof  shall  have  been  made  with  failure  by  such  association  to  redeem  its  circulating 

the  formalities  prescribed  in  this  act.  notes,  and  that  there  shall  have  been  no  other  violation 

Sec  29.  Ana  he  it  further  enacted^  That  on  becom-  by  such  association  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 

ing  satisfied,  as  specified  in  this  act,  that  any  such  as-  act  for  the  security  of  the  creditors  of  such  association ; 

sociation  has  refused  to  pay  its  circulating  notes  as  nor  shall  tlie  Treasurer  be  required  to  surrender  such 

therein  mentioned,  and  is  in  default,  the  Comptroller  bonds  in  fractional  sums  of  less  than  one  thousand 

of  the  Currency  may  forthwith  appoint  a  receiver,  and  dollars ;  and  if,  at  any  time  after  said  bonds  shall  be 

require  of  him  such  bond  and  security  as  he  shall  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  as 

deem  proper,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Comp-  aforesaid,  the  market  or  cash  value  shall  be  reduced, 

troller,  shall  take  possession  of  the  books,  records,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  hereby  antborixcd 

assets  of  every  description  of  such  association,  collect  to  demand  and  receive  the  amount  of  such  deprecia- 

all  debts,  dues,  and  claims,  belonging  to  such  associa-  tion  in  other  United  States  bonds  at  cash  value,  or  in 

tion,  and,  upon  the  order  of  a  court  of  record  of  com-  money,  from  the  association  receiving  said  bills,  to  be 

Setent  jurisdiction,  may  sell  or  compound  all  bad  or  deposited  with  the  'I'rcasurer  of  the  United  States,  as 

oubtful  debts,  and,  on  a  like  order,  sell  all  the  real  long  as  such  depreciation  continues, 
and  personal  property  of  such  association,  on  such        Sec.  31.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever 

terms  as  tlie  court  shall  direct;  and  such  receiver  shall  the  price  of  any  of  the  bonds  pledged  as  aforesaid  for 

pay  over  all  moneys  so  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  of  any  such 

United  States,  and  also  make  report  to  the  Comptroller  banking  association  shuU  be,  at  the  stock  exchange  in 

of  the  Currency  of  all  his  acts  and  proceedings.    The  the  city  of  Xew  York,  for  four  consecutive  weets,  at  a 

Comptroller  shall  thereupon  cause  notice  to  be  given,  rate  less  than  that  at  which  they  shall  have  been  osti- 

by  advertisement  in  such  newspapers  as  he  may  direct,  mated  when  so  pledged,  and  such  depreciatioo  shall 

for  three  consecutive  months,  calling  on  all  persons  not  have  been  made  good  by  a  deposit  of  other  bonds 
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or  money,  it  shall  be  the  dutj  of  the  Comptroller  of 
theCurrencj  to  notify  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
Suites  of  such  fact,  and  thepaymeDtof  interest  upon 
sach  depreciated  bonds  shall  be  suspended,  and  such 
interest  shall  be  retained  by  said  Treasurer  until  the 
same,  when  added  to  the  current  market  value  of  the 
bFt>Dds  so  pledged,  to  be  ascertained  as  before  provid- 
ed, flball  be  equal  to  the  amount  for  which  such  bonds 
vere  pledged  :  Provided^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  at  the  expiration  of 
ererr  period  of  three  months,  to  cause  the  whole  of 
the  soma  so  retained,  and  then  remaining  in  the  Treas- 
aij  of  tho  United  States,  to  be  invested  in  United 
Sutes  bonds,  in  the  name  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
CarrencT,  in  trust  for  the  respective  associations  by 
vbicb  tbe  bonds  on  which  such  interest  shall  have 
sccroed  shall  have  been  pledged  ;  and  whenever  the 
pnce  of  sach  depreciated  bonds  at  the  stock  exchange 
inXev  York  shall  rise  to  the  price  at  which  they  were 
))}edged,  and  so  remain  for  four  consecutive  weeks, 
SDcb  investment  shall  be  assigned  to  such  association  : 
and  all  accruing  interest  on  such  pledged  bonds  shall 
thereafter  be  paid  to  such  association  on  demand  there- 

Sec.  32.  And  heU  fuHher  enaeUd^  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  receive 
wamoat  or  mutilated  circulating  notes  issued  by  any 
inch  banking  association,  and  to  deliver  in  place  there- 
of to  such  association  other  blank  circulating  notes  to 
aQ  e({ual  amount ;  and  such  womout  or  mutilated  cir- 
CQlating  notes,  after  a  memorandum  shall  have  been 
eatered  in  tho  proper  books,  in  accordance  with  such 
reflations  as  may  be  established  bv  the  Comptroller, 
:^  well  as  all  circulating  notes  which  shall  have  been 
psid  or  surrendered  to  be  cancelled,  shall  be  burned 
ID  ashes  in  the  presence  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed bv  tho  becretary  of  the  Treasury,  one  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  one  by  the  Treasurer 
cf  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  :  and  iu  case 
sdch  notes  shall  have  been  delivered  to  tne  Comptrol- 
ler by  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  association,  then  in 
the  presence  also  of  such  officer  or  agent  j  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  such  burning,  signed  by  the  parties  so  appoint- 
ed, shall  be  made  m  the  books  of  the  Comptroller, 
and  a  duplicate  thereof  given  to  such  officer  or  agent. 

Sec.  33.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  officer  acting  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  countersign  or  deliver  to  any  such  associa- 
UOQ,  or  to  any  other  company  or  person,  any  circulat- 
i^z  notes  contemplated  by  this  act,  except  as  herein- 
hefore  provided,  and  in  accordance  with  the  true  in- 
tent ana  meaning  of  this  act ;  and  any  officer  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
^iiity  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  there- 
of dh'all  be  pnnisbed  by  fine  not  exceeding  double  the 
amount  so  countersigned  and  delivered,  and  imprison- 
ineat  not  exceeding  nfteen  years,  at  the  discretion  of 
ihe  court  in  which  he  shall  be  tried. 

.Sec.  34.  A'lid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  fees  for 
protesting  the  notes  issued  by  any  such  banking  as- 
sociation shall  be  paid  by  the  person  procuring  the 
protest  to  be  made,  and  such  banking  association  shall 
tie  liable  therefor ;  but  no  part  of  the  stock  pledged  by 
»ach  banking  association,  as  aforesaid,  shall  he  applied 
to  the  payment  of  such  fees ;  and  all  expenses  or  any 
pr^immary  or  other  examinations  into  the  condition 
of  any  association  shall  be  paid  by  such  ai»ociation  ; 
aoij  all  expenses  of  any  receivership  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  assets  of  such  association  before  distribution  of 
the^  proceeds  thereof. 

Ss3.  35.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  stock- 
idders,  collectively,  of  any  such  association  shall  at 
Qo  time  be  liable  to  such  association,  either  as  princi- 
pal debtors  or  sureties,  or  both,  to  an  amount  greater 
thsLn  three  fifths  of  tho  capital  stock  actually  paid  in 
a«i  remaining  undiminished  by  losses  or  otherwise ; 
cor  ahall  the  directors  be  so  liable,  except  to  such  an 
amonnt  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
tiike  by-laws  of  such  association,  adopted  by  its  stock- 
holders  to  regulate  such  liabilities. 


Sbc.  86.  And  be  U further  enacted,  That  the  capital 
stock  of  any  association  formed  under  this  act  shall  be 
divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
shall  be  assignable  on  the  books  of  the  association  in 
such  manner  as  its  by-laws  shall  prescribe ;  but  no 
shareholder  in  any  association  under  this  act  shall 
have  power  to  sell  or  transfer  any  share  held  in  his 
own  right,  so  long  as  he  shall  be  liable,  either  as  prin- 
cipal debtor,  surety,  or  otherwise,  to  the  association 
for  any  debt  which  shall  have  become  due  and  remain 
unpaid,  nor  in  any  case  shall  such  shareholder  be  en- 
titled to  receive  any  dividend,  interest  or  profit  on 
such  shares  so  long  as  such  liabilities  shall  continue, 
but  all  such  dividends,  interests,  and  profits  shall  be 
retained  by  the  association,  and  applied  to  the  dis- 
charge of  such  liabilities ;  and  no  stock  shall  be  trans- 
ferrea  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  direc- 
tors while  the  holder  thereof  is  thus  indebted  to  the 
association. 

Sbc.  37.  And  be  U  further  enaded.  That  no  banking 
association  shall  take,  as  security  for  any  loan  or  dis- 
count, a  lien  upon  any  part  of  its  capital  stock  ;  but 
the  some  security,  both  in  kind  and  amount,  shall  be 
required  of  ^areholders  as  of  other  persons :  and  no 
such  banking  association  shall  be  the  purchaser  or 
holder  of  any  portion  of  its  capital  stock,  or  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  any  other  incorporated  company,  unless 
such  purchase  snail  be  necessary  to  prevent  loss  upon 
a  debt  previously  contracted  in  good  faith,  on  security 
which,  at  the  time,  was  deemed  adequate  to  insure  the 
payment  of  such  debt,  independent  of  any  lien  upon 
such  stock,  or  in  case  of  forfeiture  of  such  stock  for 
the  non-payment  of  instalments  due  thereon,  and  stock 
BO  purchased  or  acquired  shall  in  no  case  be  hold  by 
such  association  so  purchasing  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  six  months,  if  the  same  can,  within  that 
time,  bo  sold  for  what  tho  stock  cost. 

Sec.  88.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  elec- 
tions of  directors,  and  in  deciding  all  questions  at 
meetings  of  shareholders,  each  shareholder  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote  on  each  share  of  stock  held  by  him  ; 
shareholders  may  vote  by  proxies  duly  authorized  in 
writing ;  but  no  officer,  clerk,  teller  or  bookkeeper  of 
such  association  shall  act  as  proxy;  and  no  stock- 
holder whose  liability  is  past  due  and  unpaid  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote. 

Sbc.  89.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  affairs 
of  every  such  association  shall  be  managed  by  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  nine  directors,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  president  of  the  association  -,  every  director 
shall,  dunng  his  whole  term  of  service,  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  State  in  which 
such  association  is  located.  At  least  three  fourths  of 
the  directors  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  in  which 
such  association  is  located  one  year  next  preceding 
their  election  as  directors ;  and  each  director  shall  own 
in  his  own  right,  at  least  one  per  centum  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  such  association  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  half  of  one  per  centum  of  its 
capital  if  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Each 
director  shall  take  an  oath  that  he  will,  so  far  as  the 
duty  devolves  on  him,  diligently  and  honestly  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  such  association,  and  will  not  know- 
ingly violate,  or  willingly  permit  to  be  violated,  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  he  is  the  bona 
fide  owner,  in  bis  own  right,  of  the  shares  of  stock 
standing  in  his  name  on  the  books  of  the  association, 
and  that  the  same  is  not  hypothecated,  or  in  any 
way  pledged,  as  security  for  any  loan  obtained  or  debt 
owing  to  the  association  of  which  he  is  a  director, 
which  oath,  subscribed  by  himself,  and  certified  by 
the  officer  before  whom  it  is  taken,  shall  be  immedi- 
ately transmitted  Xp  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  by  him  filed  and  preserved  in  bis  office. 

Sec.  40.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  direc- 
tors of  any  such  association  first  elected  shall  hold  their 
places  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qual- 
ified. All  subsequent  elections  shall  be  held  annually, 
on  such  day  in  the  month  of  January  as  the  stock- 
holders of  said  association  may  prescribe ;  and  the  di- 
rectoi's  so  elected  shall  hold  tneir  places  for  one  year, 
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and  nntil  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  But 
any  director  remoriu^  from  the  State,  or  ceasing  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  requisite  amount  of  stock,  shalftbere- 
bj  yacate  his  place.  Anr  Tacancj  in  the  board  shall 
be  filled  bj  appointment  dt  the  remaining  directors. 
The  director  so  appointed  shall  hold  his  place  until 
the  next  annual  election ;  and  if,  from  any  cause,  an 
election  of  directors  shall  not  be  made  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed,  the  association  shall  not  for  that  cause  be  dis- 
solved,  but  an  election  may  be  held  on  any  subsequent 
day,  thirty  days'  notice  thereof  having  been  f^Yen  in  a 
newspaper  printed,  or  of  eeneral  circulation,  in  the 
city,  town,  or  county  in  which  the  association  is  lo- 
cated, and  if  no  newspaper  is  published  in  such  city, 
town,  or  county,  such  notice  snail  be  published  in  a 
newspaper  in  the  county  adjoining. 

Sec.  41.  And  be  U  further  enaatd.  That  eyeiy  such 
association  shall  at  all  times  have  on  hand,  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at 
leoHt  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  aggre^te  amount 
of  its  outstanding  notes  of  circulation  and  its  deposits, 
and  whenever  the  amount  of  its  outstanding  notes  of  cir- 
culation and  its  deposits  shall  exceed  the  above-named 
proportion  for  the  space  of  twelve  days,^r  whenever 
Bucn  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  shall  at  any 
time  fall  below  the  amount  of  twenty-five  per  centum 
of  its  circulation  and  deposits,  such  association  shall 
not  increase  its  liabilities  by  making  any  new  loans  or 
discounts  otherwise  than  by  discounting  or  purchasing 
bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  sight,  nor  make  any  divi- 
dend of  its  profits,  until  the  required  proportion  be- 
tween the  aggregate  amount  of  its  outstanding  notes  of 
circulation  and  its  deposits  and  lawful  monev  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  restored:  Protidid,  koweter^ 
That  clearing-house  certificates,  representing  specie  or 
lawful  money  specially  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  any 
clearing-house  association,  shall  be  deemea  to  be  law- 
fill  money  in  the  pnossession  of  anj  association  belonff- 
ing  to  such  clearing  house  holding  and  ownins  such 
certificates,  and  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  lawful 
money  which  such  association  is  required  to  have, 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section :  7¥o- 
vided  further^  That  any  balance  due  to  any  association 
organized  under  this  act  in  other  places  from  any  as- 
sociation in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Providence,  ifew 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St 
Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  in  eood  credit,  subject  to  be 
drawn  for  at  sight,  and  available  to  redeem  their  cir- 
culating notes  and  deposits,  may  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  lawful  money  which  such  association  in 
other  places  than  the  cities  of  Boston,  Providence,  New 
York,  rhiladclphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  SL 
Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  are  required  to  have  by  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  to  the  extent  of 
three  fifths  of  the  said  amount  of  twenty-five  per  cent- 
um required.  And  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  to  notify  any  such  association 
whose  lawful  money  reserve  as  aforesaid,  shall  fall  be- 
low said  proportion  of  twenty-five  per  centum,  to  make 
good  such  reserve  \  and  if  such  association  shall  fail 
for  thirty  days  thcrcafler  so  to  make  good  its  reserve 
of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  uie  Comptroller 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  cf  the 
Treasury,  appoint  a  receiver  to  wind  up  the  business 
of  such  association,  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  42.  And  be  it/urt/ier  enacted.  That  no  associa- 
tion shall  at  any  time  be  indebted,  or  in  any  way  liable, 
to  an  amoant  exceeding  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock 
at  such  time  actually  paid  in,  and  remaining  undimin- 
ished by  losses  or  otherwise,  except  on  the  following 
accounts,  that  is  to  say : 

First.  On  account  or  its  notes  of  circulation. 

Second.  On  account  of  moneys « deposited  with,  or 
collected  by,  such  association. 

Third.  On  account  of  bills  of  exchange  or  drafts 
drawn  against  money  actually  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  such  association,  or  due  thereto. 

Fourth.  On  account  of  liabilities  to  its  stockholders, 
for  money  paid  in  on  capital  stock,  and  dividends 
thereon,  ana  reserved  pronts. 

Ssc.  48.  And  be  it/urt/ier  enacted ,  That  no  association 


ahall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  pledge  or  h7potb^ 
cate  any  of  its  notes  of  circulation  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  money  to  be  paid  in  on  its  capital  stock, 
or  to  be  used  in  its  banking  operations  or  olhe^ 
wise. 

Sec  44.  And  he  U  further  enacted^  That  do  associn* 
tion.  or  anj  member  thereof^  shall,  dnriog  the  time  it 
■hall  continue  its  banking  operations,  withdraw,  or 

{lermit  to  be  withdrawn,  either  in  form  of  dividends, 
oans  to  stockholders  for  a  longer  time  than  six  month?, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  any  portion  of  its  capital ;  and 
if  losses  shall  at  any  time  have  been  sostaioed  bj  any 
such  association  equal  to  or  exceeding  its  uodivideil 
profits  then  on  hand,  no  dividend  sbaUbe  made ;  and 
no  dividend  shall  ever  be  made  by  any  association, 
while  it  shall  continue  its  banking  oparations,  to  an 
amount  greater  Uian  its  net  profits  then  on  hand,  d^ 
ductinff  therefrom  its  losses  and  bad  debts;  andaU 
debts  doe  to  any  association,  on  which  interest  is  pa^t 
due  and  unpaia  for  a  period  of  six  months,  unless  tbo 
same  shall  be  well  secured,  and  shall  be  in  process  of 
collection,  shall  be  considered  bad  debts  wilbio  the 
meaning  of  this  act 

Sac.  45.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  direc- 
tors of  every  association  shall  semi-annually  in  the 
months  of  May  and  November,  declare  a  dividend  (f 
so  much  of  the  profits  of  such  association  as  tboy  shall 
judffe  expedient ;  and  on  each  dividend  day  the  cashier 
shall  moke,  and  verify  by  his  oath,  a  full,  dear,  and 
accurate  statement  or  the  condition  of  the  as^ociaticD 
as  it  shall  be  on  that  day  after  declaring  the  dividend ; 
which  statement  shall  contain — 

First.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  annoalljpaid 
in  and  then  remaining  as  the  capital  stock  of  such  as- 
sociation. 

Secondly.  The  amount  of  the  circulating  notes  of 
such  association  then  in  circulation. 

Thirdly.  The  greatest  amount  in  circulation  at  any 
time  since  the  makins  of  the  last  previous  statcuicnt, 
as  shall  be  exhibitea  bjr  the  weekly*  statements  of  the 
cashier,  specifying  the  times  when  the  same  occutrcd. 

Fourthly.  The  amount  of  balances  and  dclts  of 
every  kind  due  to  othtr  banks  and  banking  associa- 
tions. 

Fifthly.  The  amount  due  to  depositors. 

Sixthly.  The  total  amount  of  debts  and  liabilities  of 
every  description,  and  the  greatest  amount  since  the 
making  of  tne  last  previous  statement,  specifying  the 
time  when  the  same  accrued. 

Seventhly.  The  total  amount  of  dividend  declared  on 
the  day  of  making  the  statement. 

Eighthly.  The  omount  of  lawful  money  of  the  tnited 
States  belonging  to  the  association  ana  in  its  posfcs- 
sion  at  the  time  of  making  the  statement. 

Ninthly.  The  amount  subject  to  be  drawn  nt  si^bt  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States  then  remainiuc  <)Q 
deposit  with  any  associations,  banks,  or  bankers,  ?pe- 
cif>'ing  the  amounts  so  on  deposit  in  the  cities  of  Bi^* 
ton.  Providence.  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 

Tenthly.  The  omount  then  on  hand  of  bills  or 
notes  issued  by  other  banks  and  banking  associations. 

Eleventhly.  The  amount  of  balances  due  from  other 
banks,  bankers,  and  banking  associations,  e3^ eluding 
deposits  subject  to  be  drawn  at  sight  as  aforesaid. 

Twelfthly.  The  amount  on  hand  of  bills,  bonds, 
stocks,  notes,  and  other  evidences  of  debts,  discounted 
or  purchased  by  the  association,  specifying  particuUnr 
the  amount  of  suspended  debt,  the  amount  considered 
bad,  the  amount  considered  doubtful,  and  the  amount 
in  suit  or  judgment.  . 

Thirteenthly.  The  value  of  the  real  and  persona! 
property  held  for  the  convenience  of  the  associauoo, 
specifying  the  amount  of  each. 

Fourteenthly.  The  amount  of  real  cs^le  taken  w 
payment  of  debts  due  to  the  association. 

Fifleenthly.  The  amount  of  the  undivided  profits  ot 
the  association. 

Sixteenthlv.  The  total  amonnt  of  the  liability  to  th( 
association  by  the  directors  thereof  collectiTeIr,  spc 
cifying  the  gross  amount  of  such  liabilities  as  prina 
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pal  debtors,   and  tho  gross  amoant  of  indonen  or  ed  Docessary  or  proper,  shall  appoint  a  suitableperson 

tareties.  or  persons  to  make  an  examination  of  the  allairs  of 

The  statement  thus  made  shall  forthwith  be  trans-  ererjr  banking  association,  which  person  shall  not  be  a 

mitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  director  or  other  officer  in  any  association  whose  affairs 

Sec.  46.  And  be  itfutker  enacted^  That  erery  asso-  he  shall  be  appointed  to  examine,  and  who  shall  have 

ciation  may  take,  reserve,  receive,  and  charge  on  any  power  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  all  the 

lusQ  or  diacouAt  made,  or  noon  any  note,  bill  of  ex-  affairs  of  the  association,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  examine 

change,  or  other  evidence  of  aebt,  such  rate  of  interest  any  of  the  officers  and  agents  thereof  on  oath,  and  shall 

or  discount  as  is  for  the  time  the  established  rate  of  make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of 

interest  for  delay  in  the  payment  of  money  in  the  ab-  the  association  to  the  Comptroller ;  and  the  associa- 

sence  of  contract  between  the  parties,  by  the  laws  of  tion  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  visitorial  powers 

the  several  States  in  which  the  associations  are  respec-  than  snch  as  are  anthorized  by  this  act,  except  such  as 

tirelr  located,  and  no  more :  Provided^  kowtviTy  That  are  vested  in  the  several  courts  of  law  and  chancery, 

interest  may  be  reserved  or  taken  in  advance  at  the  And  every  person  appointed  to  make  such  examiua- 

time  of  making  the  loan  or  discount,  according  to  the  tion  shall  receive  for  his  services  at  the  rate  of  fivo 

usQsl  rales  of  banking ;  and  the  knowingly  taking,  re-  dollars  for  each  day  by  him  employed  in  such  examina- 

«erriDz,or  charging  of  a  rate  of  interest  greater  than  tion.  and  two  dollars  for  every  twenty-five  miles  he 

that  allowed  by  this  section  shall  be  held  and  adjudged  shall  necessarily  travel  in   the   performance  of  his 

a  forfeiture  of  the  debt  or  demand  on  which  the  same  duty,  which  shall  bo  paid  by  the  association  by  him 

is  taken,  reserved,  or  charged ;  but  the  purchase,  dis-  examined. 

count,  or  sale  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  actually  Sec.  52.  And  he  iifwrther  enaetedy  That  every  presi- 

exi<idii2  values,  and  payable  at  another  place  than  the  dent,  director,  cashier,  teller,  clerk,  or  agent  of  any 

placeof  such  purchase,  discount,  or  sale,  at  the  current  association,  who  shall  embezzle,  abstract,  or  wilfully 

discoaot  or  premium,  shall  not  be  considered  as  tak-  mi8a|>ply  any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  or  credits  of  the 

inz,  reserving,  or  charging  interest  association,  or  shall,  without  authority  from  the  diree- 

bsc.  il.  And  he  U  furtAer  enacted^  That  the  total  tors,  issue  or  put  in  circulation  any  of  the  notes  of  the 

liabilities  of  any  person,  or  of  any  company  or  firm  association,  or  shall,  without  such  authority,  issue  or 

1  including  in  the  liabilities  of  a  company  or  firm  the  put  forth  any  certificate  of  deposit,  draw  any  order  or 

liabQities  of  the  several  members  thereof),  to  any  aMo-  bill  of  exchange,  make  any  acceptance,  assign  any 

elation,  including  liabilities  as  acceptor  of  bona  fide  note,  bond,  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage,  judg- 

bills  of  exchange,  payable  out  of  the  State  where  the  ment,  or  decree,  or  shall  make  any  false  entry  in  any 

association  is  located,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  one  book,  report,  or  statement  of  the  association,  with  in- 

third;  exclusive  of  liabilities  as  acceptor,  one  fifth;  tent,  in  either  case,  to  injure  or  defraud  any  other 

aod  exclusive  of  liabilities  on  such  bills  of  exchange,  company,  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individual 

one  tenth  part  of  the  amount  of'  tho  capital  stock  of  person,  or  to  deceive  any  officer  or  agent  appointed  to 

such  association  actually  paid  in.  examine  the  affairs  of  any  such  association,  shall  be 

Sec.  4S.  And  he  U  further  enadedf  That  no  associa-  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 

tion  shall,  at  any  time,  pay  out  on  loons  or  discounts,  thereof  shall  Be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  less  than 

or  in  purchasing  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  pay-  five  nor  more  than  ten  vears. 

ment  of  deposits,  nor  shall  it  in  any  other  mode  put  in  Sec.  58.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  presi- 

cireuiation  the  notes  of  any  bank  or  banking  associa-  dent  and  cashier  of  every  such  association  shall  cause 

tbn,  which  notes  shall  not  at  any  such  time  be  receiv-  to  be  kept  at  all  times  a  full  and  correct  list  of  the 

able,  at  par,  on  deposit,  and  in  payment  of  debts  by  names  and  residences  of  lUl  the  shareholders  in  the  as- 

the  association  so  paying  out  or  circulating  such  notes ;  sociation  in  the  office  where  its  business  is  transacted ; 

nor  shall  it  knowingly  pay  out  or  put  in  circulation  and  such  list  shall  be  subject  to  tho  inspection  of  all 

vay  notes  issued  by  any  bank  or  banking  associa-  the  shyeholders  and  creditors  of  the  association  dur- 

Uoa  which  at  tho  time  of  such  pairing  out  or  putting  ing  business  hours  of  each  day  in  which  business  may 

.  in  drcnlation  is  not  redeeming  its  circulating  notes  in  be  legally  transacted ;  and  a  copy  of  such  list,  verified 

lawful  money  of  the  United  suites.  by  the  oath  of  such  president  or  cashier,  shall,   at 

^ec.  i9.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  all  transfer  the  beginning  of  every  year,  be  transmitted  to  the 

of  the  notes,  bonds,  bills  of  ezchan^,  and  other  evi-  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  commencing  on  the  first 

dences  of  debt  owing  to  any  association^^  or  of  de-  day  of  the  first  quarter  after  the  organization  of  the 

posits  to  its  credit;   all  assignments  of  mortgages,  association. 

soreties  on  real  estate,  or  of  judgments  or  decrees  in  its  Sbc.  64.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Sccre- 

favor;  all  deposits  of  money,  buliion,  or  other  valuable  tary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever, 

thing  for  its  use,  or  for  the  use  of  any  of  its  share-  in  bis  judgment,  the  public  interest  will  be  promot- 

holders  or  creditors ;  and  all  payments  of  money  to  ed  thereby,  to  employ  any  of  such  associations  doing 

eiiher,  made  after  the  commission  of  an  act  of  insol-  business  under  this  act  as  depositories  of  tho  public 

rener,  or  in  contemplation  thereof,  with  a  view  to  pre*  moneys,  except  receipts  from  customs. 

vent  the  application  of  its  assets  in  the  manner  pre-  Sec.  55.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  suits 

scribed  by  this  act,  or  with  a  view  to  the  preference  of  and  proceedings  arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 

one  credCtor  to  another,  except  in  payment  of  its  cir-  act,  in  which  the  United  States  or  its  officers  or  agents 

toUtiog  notes,  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void.  shall  be  parties,  shall  be  conducted  by  the  district  at- 

Sec.  M.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  the  direo-  tomeys  of  the  several  districts,  under  the  direction  and 

tars  of  anyiLssociation  shall  knowingly  violate,  or  know-  supervision  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

ingly  permit  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  servants  of  Sec.  56.  And  be  it  further  enaeieii,  That  every  pcr- 

t^-ic  association  to  violate,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  son  who  shall  mutilate,  cut,  deface,  disfigure,  or  per- 

^t,  a!l  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  of  the  asso-  forate  with  holes,  or  shall  unite  or  cement  together,  or 

cu'ion  derived  from  this  act  shall  be  thereby  forfeited ;  do  any  other  thing  to  any  bank  bill,  draft,  note,  or  other 

5uch  violation  shall,  however,  be  determined  and  ad-  evidenceof  debt  issued  by  any  such  association,  or  shall 

judged  by  a  proper  circuit,  district,  or  territorial  court  cause  or  procure  the  same  to  be  done,  with  intent  to 

cf  the  United  States,  before  the  association  shall  he  de-  render  such  bank  bill,  draft,  note,  or  other  evidence  of 

clired  dissolved ;  and  in  case  of  such  violation,  every  debt,  unfit  to  be  reissued  by  said  association,  shall  upon 

^^ector  who  participated  in  or 'assented  to  the  same  conviction,  forfeit  fifty  dollars  to  the  association  who 

shall  be  held  liable  in  his  personal  and  individual  capa-  shall  be  injured  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  action  in 

citvfor  all  damages  which  the  association,  its  share-  any  court  having  jurisdiction. 

hoMcrs,  or  any  other  person  shall  have  sustained  in  Sec.  57.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Thtii  if  any  per- 

coosequence  of  such  violation.  son  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or 

^Bc  51.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Comp-  procure  to  be  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  will- 

^Uer  of  the  Currency,  with  the  approbation  of  the  mgly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  making,  forging,  or  coun- 

Sceretory  of  the  Treasury,  as  often  as  it  shall  be  deem-  terfeiting  any  note  in  imitation  of,  or  purporting  to  be 
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in  imitaticm  of.  the  circnlatiDg  notes  issaed  onder  the        Sic  61.  And  U  it/uriAfrenad^,  That  an)^  bonking 

{>rovi8ioiiA  of  this  act,  or  shdl  pasa,  utter,  or  pub-  association  or  corporation  lawfully  in  existence  as  a 

isb,  or  attempt  to  pass,  utter,  or  publish  anj  false,  bank  of  circulation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  anno 

forged,  or  counterfeited   note,  puiporting  to  be  is-  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  organized 

sued  by  any  association  doing  a  banking  business  in  any  State,  either  under  a  special  act  of  iDcorcoration 

under  the  prorisions  of  this  act,  knowing  the  same  or  a  general  banking  law,  maj)r,atany  time  wiiLio  — 

to  be  falsely  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  years  after  the  passa^  of  this  act,  become  an  associa- 

falselr  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  altered,  ticm  onder  the  prorisions  of  this  act;  that  in  aocb  ca<e 

or  willingly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  altering  anr  such  the  certificate  of  association  prorided  for  by  this  act 

circulating  notes  issued  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  pass,  aball  be  signed  by  the  directors  of  such  banking  cs^o- 

utter,  or  publish,  or  attempt  to  pasa,  utter,  or  publish  ciation  or  corporation,  and  in  addition  to  the  s|tec)hc;i- 

as  true,  any  falsely  altered  or  spurious  circulating  tions  requirea  by  this  act,  shall  specify  that  such  dircc- 

Dote,  issued  or  purporting  to  hare  been  issued  as  afore-  tors  are  authorized  by  the  owners  of  two  thirds  of  the 

said,  knowing  the  same  to  be  falselj  altered  or  spuri-  ^pital  stock  of  such  banking  association  or  corpora- 

ous,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  and  adiudsed  tion  to  make  such  certificate  of  association  *,  and  »uch 

guilty  of  felony,  and  being  thereof  convicted  by  due  certificate  of  association  shall  thereafter  have  the  same 

course  of  law,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  and  effect,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  bad  ibereuu, 

kept  at  bard  labor  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years  as  is  provided  for  as  to  other  associations  orgaaiz^fd 

nor  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  to  be  fined  in  a  sum  under  this  act.    And  such  association  or  corporation 

not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars.  thereafter  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  pnvilegeji, 

Sec.  M.  And  U  it  further  tnacUd^  That  if  any  per-  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  responsibilitii>, 

000  shall  make  or  engrave,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  and  rulea,  in  all  respects,  as  is  [are]  prescribed  in  \\:.% 

made  or  engraved,  or  shall  have  in  his  custody  or  pos-  act  for   other  associations   organized  under  it,  zxA 

session  any  engraved  plate  or  block  after  the  similitude  aball  be  held  and  r^arded  as  an  association  under  tLi& 

of  any  plate  from  which  any  circulating  notes  issued  act. 

as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  printed,  with  intent  to        Sec.  62.  And  be  U  fyrthtr  enacted^  That  any  bock 

use  such  plate  or  block,  or  cause  or  suffer  the  same  to  or  banking  association,  authorized  by  any  State  law  to 

be  used  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  of  the  notes  engage  in  the  business  of  banking,  and  duly  organin^i 

issued  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  have  in  his  custody  or  pos-  under  such  State  law  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  tb:s 

session  any  blank  note  or  notes  engraved  and  printed  act,  and  which  shall  be  the  holder  and  owner  of  United 

after  the  similitude  of  any  notes  issued  as  aforesaid.  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per  centuni  of  its 

with  the  intent  to  use  such  blanks,  or  cause  or  suffer  capital  stock,  may  transfer  and  ddiver  to  ibe  Treasurer 

the  same  to  be  u«ted  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  anj  of  the  United  States  such  bonds,  or  any  part  thereof,  io 

of  the  notes  issued  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  have  in  his  the  manner  provided  by  this  act ;  and  upon  making 

custody  or  possession  any  paper  adapted  to  the  making  such  transfer  and  deliverr,  such  bank  or  banking  as- 

of  such  notes,  and  similar  to  the  paper  upon  which  an  j  sociation  shall  be  entitlea  to  receive  from  the  Cump- 

such  notes  shall  have  been  issued,  with  intent  to  use  troller  of  the  Currency,  circulating  notes,  as  henia 

such  paper,  or  cause  or  suffer  the  same  to  be  used  in  provided,  equal  in  amount  to  eighty  per  centum  of  ike 

forging  or  counterfeiting  any  of  the  notes  issued  as  amount  of  the  bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered, 
aforesaid,  every  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted         Sec.  63.  And  he  it  fvHhtr  tnacttdy  That  upon  the 

by  due  course  of  law,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  impris-  failure  of  any  such  State  bank  or  banking  association 

oncd  and  kept  to  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  less  than  to  redeem  any  of  its  circulating  notes  issued  under  tLe 

five  nor  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  fined  in  a  sum  not  provisions  of'^the  preceding  section,  the  Comptroller  of 

exceeding  one  thousand  dollars.  the  Currency  shall,  when  satisfied  that  such  default 

Sec.  h*d.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  suits,  ac-  baa  been  made,  and  within  thirtj  days  after  notice  of 

tions,  and  proceedings  by  and  against  any  association  such  default,  proceed  to  declare  the  bonds  transferred 

under  this  act  may  be  had  in  any  circuit,  district,  or  and  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  forfeited  to  the  United 

territorial  court  of  the  United  States  held  within  the  States,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  forfeited  ac- 

district  in  which  such  association  may  be  establishcdj  cordingly.    And  thereupon  the  circulating  notes  which 

Sec.  go.  And  be  it  further  enacttd,  That  it  shall  be  have  been  issued  bv  such  bank  or  banking  associ.')!i-a 

the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  re-  shall  be  redeemed  and  paid  at  the  Treasury  of  iLe 

port  annually  to  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  United  States,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  circulat- 

its  session —  ins  notes  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 

First.  A  summary  of  the  state  and  condition  of  ev^ry  reaeemed  and  paid, 
association  from  whom  reports  have  been  received  the        Sec.  64.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  tbc  bonds 

preceding  year,  at  the  several  dates  to  which  such  re-  forfeited,  as  provided  in  the  last  preceding  section, 

Cts  refer,  with  an  abstract  of  the  whole  amount  of  may  be  cancelled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  circulating 

king  capital  returned  by  them,  of  the  whole  amount  notes  redeemed  and  paid,  or  such  bonds  mav  be  soM, 

of  their  debts  and  liabilities,  the  amount  of  circulating  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the^rcasurr, 

notes  outstanding,  and  the  total  amount  of  means  and  and  after  retaining  out  of  the  proceeds  a  sum  su.'li- 

resources,  specifying  the  amount  of  specie  held  by  them  cient  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  circulating  notes,  for 

at  the  times  of  their  several  returns,  and  such  other  the  redemption  of  which  such  bonds  are  held,  the 

information  in  relation  to  said  associations  as,  in  his  surplus,  if  an3r  remains,  shall  be  paid  to  the  bank  or 

judgment,  may  be  useful.  banking  association  from  which  such  bonds  were  re- 

Second.  A  statement  of  the  associations  whose  bust-  ceived. 
ness  has  been  closed  during  the  year,  with  the  amount        Sec.  65.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  Congress 

of  their  circulation  redeemed,  and  the  amount  out*  reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  amend,  alter,  or  n> 

standing.  peal  this  act. 

Thiro.  To  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  laws  rela-        Approvbd,  February  25,  1863. 

tive  to  banking  by  which  the  system  mav  be  improved,  

and  the  security  of  the  billholclers  and  aepositors  may  — 

be  increased.  .       ^        In  the  Ilouse,  on  the  9th  of  December,  a  bill 

thf a  ImpTored  by  hirand"t£^  XHru^nl  'of  *?,  ^^f'  tjje  Stato.of  West  Virginia  .vas  con- 

the  expenses  of  the  banking  department  during  the  sidered.    Mr.  Conwaj,  of  Kansas,  opposed  tho 

year ;  and  such  report  shall  be  made  by  or  before  the  bill  as  nnconstitutional.     His  reasons  were  tuus 

first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  and  the  usual  num-  briefly  stated :  "  This  bill  is  not  so  much  for 

her  of  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House,  ^^^  admission  of  a  new  State  as  it  is  for  the 

andone  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Department,  j.  .. ^e ^i^  «,»«      xr^^««#.i, «!«.,«   T  «-nnli! 

aball  be  printed  by  the  public  printer,  and  in  Veadincsi  division  of  an  old  one.     Nevertheless,  I  n  ouia 

for  distribution  on  the  first  meeting  of  Congresa.  have  no  objection  to  that,  were  it  presentea 
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nnder  proper  conditions.    Bat  the  Constitution  Mr.  Brown,  of  West  Virginia,  followed,  for 

of  the  United  States  requires  that  no  State  shall  the  purpose  of  showing  the  legitimacy  of  tho 

be  divided  unless  the  assent  of  its  Legislature  Wheeling  government:  *^Let  us  see  how  the 

be  first  obtained.  fact  was  in  Virginia,  and  we  shall  see  how, 

"  I  do  not  regard  this  proposed  di\'ision  of  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  political  phi- 
Virginia  as  having  received  that  assent  from  losophj,  the  government  at  Wheeling  can  be 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  which  the  Con-  vindicated.  The  government  at  Richmond, 
stitQtion  requires.  Here,  however,  is  a  ques-  and  all  the  officers  under  the  old  government 
tion;  and  the  qnestion  turns  on  whether  the  of  Virginia,  transferred  themselves  and  at- 
Stat^  of  Virginia  of  which  a  Mr.  Pierpont  is  tempted  to  transfer  their  people  to  a  foreign 
Governor,  is  the  lawful  State  or  not.  I  do  not  organization.  I  need  hardly  detail  the  particu- 
believe  that  it  is.  lars  of  that  act,  as  they  must  be  fresh  in  the 

'•This  Pierpont  State  is  an  institution  of  very  memory  of  every  gentleman.  They  know  that 
recent  origin.  It  started  into  existence  about  the  functionaries  at  Richmond,  immediately 
two  years  ago,  and  is  a  spontaneous  production  after  they  passed  tho  ordinance  of  secession, 
of  the  soil.  A  number  of  individuals  met  at  which  they  were  bound  to  submit  to  the  peo- 
^Vheeling,  and,  without  any  legal  authority  pie,  did  not  wait  for  the  people  to  act  upon 
whatever,  arranged  a  plan  for  a  government,  their  so-called  ordinance,  but  immediately  en- 
Several  persons  have  since  been  holding  them-  tered  into  a  treaty  with  the  government  at 
selves  ODt  as  officials  of  this  organization,  in-  Montgomery,  and  the  whole  military  and  civil 
clQding  Pierpont,  the  Governor;  but  to  what  powers  of  the  State  were  transferred,  so  far 
extent  it  executes  the  actual  ftmctions  of  a  gov-  as  they  could  transfer  them,  to  that  govem- 
ernment  docs  not  satisfactorily  appear.  ment. 

"It  is  true,  the  President  of  the  United  "The  loyal  people  of  Virginia  immediately, 

States  has  recognized  this  as  the  actual  State  finding  that  their  rulers,  those  to  whom  the 

of  Virginia ;  and  acting  upon  his  section,  tlie  legislative  and  executive  powers  had  been  in- 

Senate  bos  admitted  its  senators  into  that  body,  trusted,  had  betrayed  them,  and  had  ceased  to 

Bat  this  is  of  no  binding  force  upon  us.    On  be  capable  of  «xeEcising   their  prerogative, 

the  contrary,  if  the  President  and  Senate  are  called,  in  all  the  loyal  counties  where  they  had 

Trong  in  so  grave  a  matter,  it  is  the  more  im-  permission  to  do  so,  mass  meetings,  which  sent 

portantthat  the  House  of  Representatives  should  to  Wheeling  five  hundred  of  as  loyal  and  good 

be  right.   The  argument  in  favor  of  the  validity  men  as  live  in  any  portion  of  the  United  States, 

of  the  Wheeling  government  is  that  the  original  not  for  immediate  action,  but  for  the  purpose 

State  of  Virginia  fell  into  treason  and  became  of  consulting  upon  the  emergency  of  the  times. 

mil  and  void,  and  caused  a  vacuum  which  **  That  convention  merely  organized  and  pro- 

coold  only  be  filled  in  this  way.    Now  this  posed  a  plan  by  which  regular  elections  were 

is  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  me ;  for,  in  the  to  be  held  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 

tirst  place,  I  do  not  see  how  a   State  can  withdrawal  of  all  disloyal  representatives.    A 

fall  into  treason  ;  and  secondly,  if  it  should,  day  was  fixed  and  elections  held,  not  within 

^hat  right  Mr.  Pierpont  would  have  to  assume  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  new  State,  but 

the  office  of  Governor  over  any  other  Individ-  held  throughout  Virginia  wherever  loyal  men 

oal  who  might  wish  it.     Where  did  the  law  chose  to  hold  them,  from  one  end  of  the  com- 

come  from  which  gave  him  his  warrant  ?  From  monwealth  to  the  other,  and  the  body  thus 

a  mob  or  a  mass  meeting  ?    Neither  mobs  nor  elected  assumed  the  legislative  functions  of  the 

mass  meetings  make  laws  under  our  system,  people." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  presents  a  question  Mr.  Brown  then  proceeded  to  state  that,  in 

of  the  utmost  magnitude,  as  touching  other  addition  to  the  counties  composing  West  Vir- 

matters  than  the  one  immediately  under  con-  ginia,  those  of  Fairfax  and  Alexandria  were 

«deration.    Eleven  States  have  placed  them-  represented  in  this  Legislature,  so  elected,  but 

pelves  in  the  same  situation  as  Virginia ;  and  more  than  one  half  tho  counties  of  the  original 

ia  order  to  proceed  toward  them  justly  and  Virginia,  were  not  at  all  represented,  saying: 

properly,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  correct  legal  "It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  they  were 

principles  at  the  outset.    I  have  serious  reason  invited  to  cooperate,  and  if  they  stayed  away,  it 

I  >  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Pres-  was  their  fault,  not  ours.    They  were  invited 

ilent  to  encourage  the  formation  of  State  or-  to  act,  and,  if  they  were  loyal  men,  they  ought 

^nizations  in  all  the  seceded  States.    A  policy  to  have  acted  with  us.    If  they  were  disloyal, 

^ems  about  to  be  inaugurated,  looking  to  an  they  should  have  no  voice  in  the  Legislature 

i*<Timption  of  State  powers  by  a  few  Individ-  of  Virginia,  or  in  this  body." 

uaLs  wherever  a  military  or  other  encampment  He  then  read  the  following  act  adopted  by 

'in  be  effected  in  any  of  the  rebellious  districts,  this  Legislature : 


^probation  of  every  loyal  citizen  and  every  l^'^^L  i"cu2'?htc:i?.ies''of  ^H=^^ 

member  of  this  House.     It  aims  at  an  utter  ohio,  Marshall,  Wetzel,  Marion,  Monongalia,  Preston, 

wbversion  of  our  constitutional  system."  Taylor,  Tjler,  Pleasants,  Ritchie,  Doddridge,  Harri- 
VOL.  III. — 20      A 
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0OD,  Wood,  Jackson,  Wirt,  Boane,  Calhowi,  Gilmer,  order  that  all  the  State  might  not  be  driyen 

Barbour,  Tucker,  Lewis,  Braxton,  Upshur.  Randolpli,  Jq^  this  wicked  rebellion. 

Mason,  Putnam,  Kanawha,  Clay,  Nicholas.  Cabell,  it  ti,^  «^^*  ^«ao#.;^«  s«   i,««*i,;-i^«„i  t^  •^ 

Wayni,  Boone.  Logan,  Wyoming  Mercer,  MxsDoweU;  ^       The  next  question  is,  has  this  loyal  Legisla- 

Webster,  Pocahontas.  Fayette,  Raleigh,  Greenbrier,  tare  been  recognized?    There  are  facts  enough 

Monroe,  Pendleton,  Hardy,  Hampshire,  and  Mor^n,  in  the  action  of  the  yariouB  branches  of  this 

according  to  the  boundaries  and  under  the  provisions  Government  to  prove  to  ns  that  they  have,  one 

set  forth  in  the  constitution  for  the  said  State  of  „„j  „ii   iy„ii„  ^^a  ;»  ■^^mir^.^c  -^^^..^^^^J.'    j 

West  Vii^nia  and  the  schedule  thereto  annexed,  pro-  f?.^  *"!/'^"^\  ^^  ^  various  ways,  recognized 

posed  by  the  convention  which  assembled  at  Wheel-  ™8  as  the  only  true  and  rightful  government 

ing  on  the  26th  day  of  November,  1861.  of  Virginia." 

2.  £eit  fi^hfr  enacted,  That  the  consent  of  the  Mr.  Yeaman,  of  Kentucky,  said :  **Mr.  Speak- 

Frederick  shall  be  included  in  and  form  part  of  the  V^^^^T^  to  avail  myself  of  the  kindness  of  the 

State  of  West  Virginia,  whenever  the  voters  of  said  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  ask  him  a  question. 

counties  shall  ratify  and  assent  to  said  constitution,  at  J  understand  the  theory  on  which  Virginia  is 

an  election  held  for  the  purpose  at  such  time  and  under  ^^w  represented  in  this  House  and  in  the  other 

Si^s3uTmV1>i!^nr  "^^^^^^     """''  *"  ""'  ^ng  of  the  Oapitol  to  be  this :  that  the  ordi- 

8.  A  il/uHher  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  trans-  nance  of  secession  was  null  and  void,  and  did 

mitted  by  Uie  executive  to  the  senators  and  represen-  not  take  the  State  out  of  the  Union ;  that  the 

tatives  of  this  commonwealth  in  Congress,  together  government  at  Wheeling  is  not  merely  the  t/e 

with  a  certified  original  of  the  said  constitution  and  a,^,*^  »/>,ra*nmAnf  i^nf  ;=  fk^  1a««i  »r^t*A..nR.x^nt 

schedule,  and  the  siSd  senators  and  representatives  are  ^f[^  government,  but  is  the  legal  goyermnent 

hereby  requested  to  use  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  o*  the  people  of  the  btate  of  V  irgmia,  as  sho 

consent  of  Congress  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of  heretofore  existed  in  the  Union,  and  that  if 

West  Virginia  into  the  Union.             ,   ^     .  those  disloyal  people  east  of  the  mountains  do 

^4j^  This  act  shaU  be  m  force  from  and  after  ita  pas-  ^^t  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  that  govern- 

^^^'  ment,  it  is  their  own  fault.    Now,  the  question 

Mr.  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  urged  that  West  Vir-  ia,  if  Virgmia  is  already  in  the  Union,  and  is 

ginia  was  entitled  to  admission  as  a  State,  for  represented  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  other  end 

the  following  reasons :  ^^Twe  things  are  re-  of  the  capitol,  what  need  is  there  for  another 

quired  by  the  Constitutio^  of  the  United  States  act  to  let  her  in  again  ?    If  it  is  intended  to  dl- 

K>r  the  admission  of  this  new  State :  first,  the  vide  the  State,  what  fact  takes  her  case  out  of 

absent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  out  of  the  constitutional  prohibition  that  no  State 

which  it  is  to  be  formed;  and  secondly,  the  shall  be  divided,  and  no  new  State  shall  be 

assent  of  Congress.    The  decision  then  turns  erected  in  the  jurisdiction  of  another  Stete, 

to  a  great  extent  upon  the  question  whether  without  the  consent  of  the  Legblature  of  that 

the  Governor  now  acting  as  the  Governor  of  State  ?  ^' 

Virginia,  and  residing  at  Wheeling,  and  the  Mr.  Colfax  replied :  ^*  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
Legislature  to  which  he  communicates  his  mes-  tleman  from  Kentucky  with  great  pleasure. 
sages,  are  really  the  Governor  and  Legislature  This  is  not  Virginia  that  is  being  admitted  into 
of  the  loyal  people  of  Virginia.  I  think  they  the  Union.  It  is  West  Virginia,  a  difierent 
are,  and  that  the  history  of  events  in  Vir^nia  State.  It  does  not  embrace  the  whole  territo- 
will  prove  that  fact.  rial  limits  of  Virginia,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
"When,  in  February,  1861,  *he  traitorous  that  it  does  not  even  embrace  all  the  loyal 
authorities  of  Virginia  attempted  to  ttfke  that  people  of  Virginia.  It  embraces  only  forty- 
State  out  of  the  Union,  the  people  of  Western  eight  counties.  But  there  are  people  left  in 
Virginia  nobly  resisted  that  conspiracy;  and  the  old  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  Accomiic  dis- 
instead  of  joining  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  trict,  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
other  parts  of  the  State,  they  called  together  a  and  fronting  Washington  City,  that  are  loyal. 
convention  elected  by  the  loyalists  of  that  The  loyal  people  thus  remaining  are  not  many, 
region,  and  some  other  counties  not  included  to  be  sure,  as  far  as  we  know  now ;  but  I  trust 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State,  and  that  in  time  they  will  be  enough,  with  the 
determined  to  stand,  at  every  hazard  and  power  of  the  Government  aiding  them,  to 
through  every  persecution,  by  the  Union  as  it  leaven  the  whole  moss.  These  people,  loyal  as 
was.  That  convention,  speaking  the  voice  of  they  are,  are  left  with  old  Virginia;  but  what 
all  loyal  Virginians,  called  all  the  members  we  propose  to  admit  by  this  bill  is  a  different 
elect  of  the  Legislature— chosen  as  they  were  State.  It  is  West  Virginia." 
on  the  day  prescribed  by  their  State  constitu-  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  opposed  llio 
tion — who  would  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  mensure,  saying:  **Sir,  can  any  argument 
the  Union,  to  meet  at  Wheeling ;  and  thus  a  make  stronger  the  case  than  the  mere  state- 
loyal  Legislature,  chosen  in  accordance  with  ment  of  the  question?  The  Constitution  says 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  Virginia,  assembled  you  shall  make  no  new  Stat©  within  the  ju- 
and  was  organized.  This  machinery  of  the  risdiction  of  another  State  without  its  con- 
State  government  had  been  abandoned  by  Gov-  sent.  You  are  asked  to  make  Western  Yir- 
ernor  Letcher  and  by  the  Legislature  which  ginia  into  a  State.  The  Constitution  requires 
participated  with  him  in  his  treason.  It  hav-  that  the  State  of  which  the  new  State  bas 
ing  thus  lapsed,  the  loyal  people  of  Western  formed  a  part  shidl  give  her  consent.  Where 
Virginia  took  possession  of  this  machinery,  in  is  there  room  for  doubt  ?    If  tlie  Constitution 
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which  we  have  sworn  to  support  is  to  be  the  does  not  recognize  the  government  at  Wheel- 
rale  of  our  aption,  I  ask  you,  in  all  calmness  ing  as  the  government  of  Virginia.  If  that 
tnd  all  sobriety  of  feeling,  is  not  the  rule  L^Lslatore  be  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
pkin  ?  *  it  has  given  its  consent,  then  the  whole  people 
"  There  was  a  Virginia  once  by  that  simple  of  Virginia  have  given  their  consent,  and  the 
name— a  great  name  at  one  period  of  oar  his-  constitutional  requirement  is  fully  metJ^ 
tory,  and  one  of  the  original  formers  of  the  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  in  reply  said : 
Constitution.  She  made  it  She  never  was  '*  This  is  one  of  the  arguments  to  which  I  had 
admitted  into  the  Union ;  she  formed  it ;  she  a  general  allusion  when  I  spoke  of  the  strange 
i^  a  part  of  the  original  creation  and  being,  arguments  and  fancies  which  had  been  em- 
Does  she  ask  to  be  admitted  ?  No.  But  a  part  ployed  upon  this  question.  The  gentleman^s 
of  that  State  wishes  now  to  be  formed  into  a  argument  supposes  that  the  government  at 
new  State,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  Wheeling  is  tne  government  of  Virginia.  Does 
&j  an  independent  State.  Is  not  that  so  ?  Is  he  not  know  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact  ?  Do 
there  any  ingenuity  or  any  technicality  which  we  not  all,  in  point  of  fact,  know  the  contrary! 
can  change  the  face  of  the  facts?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
*'  Yoa  say  that  old  Virginia  no  longer  exists,  old  State  of  Virginia  is  sitting,  for  aup:ht  I 
and  therefore  can  give  no  consent.  Is  there  know,  at  this  very  moment,  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
one  man  here  who  can  be  misled  and  blinded  mond,  and  has  never  discontinued  its  sessions 
by  snch  hypercriticism  ?    We  know  the  fact  to  there  ? 

k'  otherwise.     We  know  that  at  this  time  old  ^^  What  does  it  amount  to  but  that  here  is  an 

Virginia  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  which  we  application  to  make  a  new  State  at  the  Instance 

are  endeavoring,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  of  the  parties  desiring  to  be  made  a  new  State, 

to  pnt  an  end  to ;  a  rebellion  which  once  put  and  nobody  else  consenting,  and  nobody  else 

an  end  to,  will  restore  her  to  her  constitutional  left  to  consent  to  it.^^ 

place  in  the  Union  just  as  she  existed  before.  Mr.  Blair,  of  Virginia,  further  said :  '^  I 
Toa  cannot  admit  a  new  State  out  of  her  boun-  would  remind  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
daries  without  her  consent,  says  the  Const! tu-  that  there  were  counties  besides  those  em- 
tion.  That  is  the  limit  of  your  power,  and  braced  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
that  is  enough  to  settle  the  question.  Ton  are  new  State,  represented  in  the  Legislature  of 
appealed  to  and  your  power  is  invoked  now  to  Virginia,  that  gave  this  consent.  It  was  not 
miike  this  a  new  State.  It  seems  to  me  that  composed  exclusively  of  counties  included  in 
you  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  presume  to  argue  the  new  State ;  and  if  it  was  the  Legislature  of 
with  you  on  this  question,  because  it  seems  to-  the  State,  it  spoke  the  voice  of  the  people  of 
me  that  the  very  statement  of  it  is  an  argument  the  whole  State,  and  the  constitutional  require- 
stronger  than  anything  that  I  can  urge.  We  ment  is  complied  with." 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  imagination  and  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  in  reply,  said :  **  Is  the  party 
s}inpathy.  That  does  not  make  constitutions,  applying  for  admission  consenting  to  the  ad- 
That  does  not  sustain  empir^.  It  is  not  out  mission.  That  ts  the  whole  of  it.  If  that  is 
of  such  stuff  as  that  that  the  great,  the  mi^es-  not  clear  in  itself,  nothing  that  I  can  add  to  it 
tic  pillars  have  been  reared  that  support  the  will  make  it  clearer." 

pi^hty  fabric  of  this  republic.    This  question  Mr.  !^d wards,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  favor  of 

is  to  return  to  you.    Remember  that  I    Look  the  bill  said :  *^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 

to  the  future.    Is  there  a  man  here  who  does  question  that  exists  is  the  single  one  of  whether 

Hot  contemplate  the  restoration  of  this  Union,  the  State  of  Virginia,  by  its  legislature,  has 

and  the  restoration  of  all  these  States  to  it  ?  If  consented  to  the  formation  of  this  new  State 

Virginia  were  to-morrow  to  lay  down  the  arms  within  its  boundaries?    The  Constitution  of 

of  her  rebellion  and  to  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  United  States   clearly  contemplates  the 

^•nr  councils,  to  be  part  of  us,  as  she  is  by  the  formation  of  a  new  State  out  of  the  territory 

Constitution  to-day,  to  be  actually  what  she  is  of  an  existing  State.    Its  language  presupposes 

<onstitntionally,  what  could  you  say  to  her  if  that  a  case  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to  oc- 

yoa  had  created  a  new  State  out  of  her  terrl-  cur  in  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  there- 

tory  ?    What  could  you  say  to  her  ?    Do  you  fore  provides  for  it    This  is  the  clear  and  ad- 

Wieve  that  with  the  pride  which  ought  to  be-  mitted  interpretation  of  that  provision.    That 

l'>ng  to  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  the  being  the  case,  the  only  question  now  relating 

State  Would  agree  to  come  back,  not  as  she  to  the  question  of  power  is  whether  the  State 

was,  not  with  the  boundaries  she  had,  but  cut  of  Virginia,  through  her  legislature,  has  con- 

sp  and  divided  and  made  into  different  States,  sented  to  the  formation  of  this  State.    On  that 

to  come  back  with  circumscribed  and  dimin-  subject  I  do  not  intend  to  go  through  the  his- 

Hhed  power  as  a  State  ?    Can  you  expect  such  tory  of  the  proceedings  in  Virginia,  eastern 

a  thing?"  or  western,  but  shall  rest  my  vote  on  these 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Virginia,  now  rose  to  say:  "I  -  grounds:  first,  that  there  was  no  legal  legisla- 

take  it,  from  the  gentleman's  argument,  that  he  ture  or  government  in  Virginia  after  that  gov- 

ia  not  aware  that  ihe  Legislature  of  Virginia  vemment  put  itself  in  the  attitude  of  rebellion 

Us  given  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  this  against  the  United  States,  and  refused  to  con- 

aew  State.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  form  to  the  constitutional  provisions  necessary 
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to  constitute  it  a  government,  without  which  proceeding.    Thej  have  held  a  convention,  and 

the  legislatare  of  a  State  can  have  no  legal  ex-  they  have  elected  a  legislature  in  pursuance  of 

istence ;  secondly,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  a  decree  of  that  convention.    Before  all  this 

legal  government  in  Virginia,  a  convention  of  was  done  the  State  had  a  regular* organization, 

the  whole  people  of  Virginia  was  called,  which  a  constitution  under  which  that  corporation 

convention  framed  a  government  for  the  State,  acted.    By  a  convention  of  a  large  msgority  of 

and  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern-  the  people  of  that  State,  they  changed  their 

ment  thus  established  consented  to  this  admis-  constitution  and  changed  their  relations  to  the 

sion  of  Western  Virginia  as  a  State.    If  these  Federal  Government  from  that  of  one  of  its 

premises  are  true,  they  certainly  show  the  members  to  that  of  secession  from  it.    Now, 

consent  of  Virginia,  by  her  constituted  author-  I  need  not  be  told  that  that  is  treason.    I  know 

ities  as  created  by  that  convention  in  the  ab-  it.    And  it  is  treason  in  all  the  individuals  who 

sence  of  any  State  government  legally  and  con-  participated  in  it.    But  so  far  as  the  State  mn- 

stitutionally  organized.  nicipality  or  corporation  was  concerned,  it  was 

*'  But  it  is  said  that  the  whole  State  was  not  a  valid  act,  and  governed  the  State.  Oar  Got- 
represented  in  the  convention.  To  this  it  may  ernment  does  not  act  upon  the  State.  The 
be  answered,  it  is  enough  if  the  whole  people  State,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  body,  was  the 
of  the  State  were  properly  warned  to  be  pres-  State  of  a  migority  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
ent.  Notice,  it  is  understood,  was  given  to  all.  whether  rebel  or  loyal,  whether  convicts  or 
If  all  did  not  choose  to  be  present  and  act,  then  fceemen.  The  migority  of  the  people  of  Yir- 
the  action  of  those  who  did  assemble  and  act  ginia  was  the  State  of  Virginia,  although  indi- 
is  just  as  legal  and  constitutional  as  if  all  had  viduals  had  committed  treason, 
assembled  and  acted.  If  any  notified  were  "  Now,  to  say  that  the  legislature  which  call- 
prevented  from  being  present,  it  is  not  alleged  ed  this  seceding  convention  was  not  the  legis- 
that  they  were  prevented  by  tliose  who  ask  the  lature  of  Virginia,  is  asserting  that  the  legis- 
creation  of  the  new  State  and  are  to  bo  com-  lature  chosen  by  a  vast  m^ority  of  the  people 
prised  within  its  limits.*'  of  a  State  is  not  the  legislature  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to  That  is  a  doctrine  which  I  can  never  assent  to. 

the  bill,  said :  ^'  I  affirm  that  nobody  has  given  I  admit  that  the  legislature  were  disloyal,  but 

his  consent  to  the  division  of  the  State  of  Vir-  they  were  still  the  disloyal  and  traitorous  Legis- 

ginia  and  the  erection  of  a  new  State,  who  does  lature  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  tlie  State, 

not  reside  in  the  new  State  itself.    "When  it  as  a  mere  State,  was  bound  by  their  acts.    Not 

must  be  admitted  that  there  is  nobody  in  Vir-  so  individuals.    They  are  responsible  to  the 

ginia,  in  that  part  which  is  left,  that  has  con-  General    Government,  and    are    responsible 

sented,  I  submit  that  this  question  assumes  a  whetlier  the  State  decrees   treason  or  rot. 

different  form  from  that  which  gentlemen  give  That  being  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  Govcr- 

it.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  does  not  com-  nor  Letcher,  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 

ply  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,    If  the  of  the  people,  is  the  Governor  of  Virginia— a 

remaining  portions  of  Virginia  are  under  du-  traitor  in  rebellion,  but  a  traitorous  Governor 

ress,  and  while  under  duress  this  claim  of  con-  of  a  traitorous  State.    Now,  then,  how  luis 

sent  is  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mere  that  State  ever  given  its  consent  to  this  di- 

mookery  of  the  Constitution."  vision  ?    A  highly  respectable  but  very  small 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  replied :  "  I  do  not  number  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia — the  people 

understand  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  of  West  Virginia — assembled  together,  dipap- 

Do  I  understand  him  to  say  that  nobody  repre-  proved  of  the  acts  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 

senting  counties  outside  of  the  new  State  gave  and  with  the  utmost  self-complacency  called 

consent  to  the  formation  of  the  new  State?  themselves  Virginia.     Now,  is  it  not  ridicu- 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  means  to  assert  ? "  lous  ?    Is  not  the  very  statement  of  the  facts 

Mr.Dawes  answered :  **  There  is  no  use  mis-  a  ludicrous  thing  to  look  upon — although  a 
understanding  ourselves  in  this  matter.  It  is  very  respectable  gentleman,  Governor  Pier- 
true  that  a  representative  was  picked  up — ^I  say  pont,  was  elected  by  them  Governor  of  Vir- 
it  with  all  respect — in  Fairfax,  and  that  two  or  ginia  ?  lie  is  a  most  excellent  man,  and  I  wish 
three  gentlemen  in  other  parts  of  the  State  he  were  the  Governor  elected  by  the  whole  peo- 
were  procured ;  but  they  protested  that  they  pie  of  Virginia. 

did  not  pretend  to  represent  the  counties  from  "  The  State  of  Virginia,  therefore,  has  never 
which  they  hailed.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  do^not  given  its  consent  to  this  separation  of  the  State. 
believe  there  is  a  single  person  representing  I  desire  to  see  it,  and  according  to  my  princi- 
any  portion  of  that  part  of  Virginia  which  is  pies  operating  at  the  present  time,  I  can  vote- 
left,  who  ever  consented  to  the  erection  and  for  its  admission  without  any  compunction  of 
admission  of  this  new  State.    Not  one.'*  conscience,  but  with  some  doubt  about  the 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say-  policy  of  it.      My  principles  are  these :  we 

ing :   "  Sir,  it  is  but  mockery,  in  my  judgment,  know  the  fact  that  this  and  other  States  have 

to  tell  me  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  has  declared  that  they  are  no  longer  members  of 

ever  consented  to  this  division.    There  are  two  this  Union,  and  have  made,  not  a  mere  insnr- 

hundred  thousand,  out  of  a  million  and  a  quar-  rection,  but  have  raised  and  organized  an  army 

ter  of  people,  who  have  participated  in  this  and  a  power,  which  the  go vernraonts  of  Europe 
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hfive  recognizea  as  a  belligerent  power.  We  of  three  or  four  consecutive  plantations  in  the 
ourselves,  by  what  I  consider  a  most  nnfor-  rebel  States,  in  order  that  men  may  be  sent  in 
tanate  act,  not  well  considered — declaring  a  here  to  control  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
blockade  of  their  ports — ^have  acknowledged  gress,  Just  as  we  sanctioned  the  election  held 
them  as  a  power.  We  cannot  blockade  our  by  a  few  people  at  a  little  watering  place  at 
own.  ports^  It  is  an  absurdity.  We  blockade  Fortress  Monroe,  by  whicli  we  have  here  the 
aa  enemy's  ports.  The  very  fact  of  declaring  very  respectable  and  estimable  member  from 
this  blockade  recognized  them  as  a  belligerent  that  locality  with  us.^' 

power,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  subject  Mr.  Ashley :  '^  As  I  understand  it,  when  the 

to  all  the  rules  of  war,  according  to  the  law  new  State  is  admitted.  Governor  Pierpont  is 

of  nations.  to  move  over  into  Alexandria  and  remain  the 

''Now,  then,  sir,  these  rebellious  States  being  Governor  of  the  old  State  of  Virginia;  while 

a  power,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  European  the  two  senators  who  are  now  in  the  other 

DfltioDs  and  of  our  own  nation,  subject  and  en-  end  of  the  capitol,  from  Virginia,  will,  by  the 

titled  to  belligerent  rights,  they  become  subject  same  proceeding,  still  remain  the  senators  from 

to  all  the  rules  of  war.    I  hold  that  the  Con-  that  State.'' 

stitQtion  has  no  longer  the  least  effect  upon  Mr.  Stevens:  "Certainly.     We  shall  have 
them.    It  is  idle  to  tell  me  that  the  obligations  four  senators,  instead  of  two.     1  wish  they 
of  an  instrument  are  binding  on  one  party  would  bring  Mason  back  instead  of  one  of 
while  they  are  repudiated  *by  the  other.    It  is  them.    But,  sir,  I  understand  that  these  pro- 
one  of  the  principles  of  law  universal,  and  of  oeedings  all  take  place,  not  under  any  pretence 
justice  as  universal,  that  obligations,  personal  of  leg^  or  constitutional  right,  but  in  virtue  of 
or  national,  must,  in  order  to  be  binding,  be  the  laws  of  war ;  and  by  the  laws  of  nations 
matual,  and  be  equally  acknowledged  and  ad-  these  laws  are  just  what  we  choose  to  make 
nutted  by  all  parties.    Whenever  that  mutu-  them,  so  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
alitr  ceases  to  exist,  it  binds  neither  party,  humanity.     I  say,  then,  that  we  may  admit 
There  is  another  principle  just  as  universal;  it  West  Vu*ginia  as  a  new  State,  not  by  virtue 
isthii :  when  parties  become  belligerent,  in  the  of  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  but  under 
technical  sense  of  the  word,  the  war  between  our  absolute  power,  which  the  laws  of  war  give 
them  abrogates  all  compacts,  treaties,  and  con-  us  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed. 
stitntioQs  which  may  have  existed  between  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  upon  that  theory,  and 
them  before  the  war  commenced.    If  we  go  to  upon  that  alone ;  for  I  will  not  stultify  myself 
war  with  England  to-day,  all  our  treaty  stipu-  by  supposing  that  we  have  any  warrant  in  the 
lations  are  at  on  end,  and  none  of  them  bind  Constitution  for  this  proceeding.'' 
cither  of  the  parties.    K  peace  is  restored,  it  Mr.  Segar,  of  Virginia,  followed  in  opposition 
does  not  restore  any  of  the  obligations  of  either,  to  the  bill.    Ho  said :  "  I  believe  it  is  a  funda- 
There  must  be  new  treaties,  new  obligations  mental  maxim  in  our  political  system,  dating 
entered  into,  before  either  of  the  parties  is  as  far  back  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
boond.  that  all  government  derives  its  authority  from 
''Hence  I  hold  that  none  of  the  States  now  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  in  other  words, 
in  rebellion  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  from  that  source  of  all  legitimate  power,  the 
the  Constitution,  and  I  am  grieved  when  I  sovereign  people.    Now,  sir,  this  bUl  is  in  the 
hear  those  high  in  authority  sometimes  talk-  very  teeth,  in  direct  subversion  of  this  cardi- 
ingof  the  constitutional  difficulties  about  enfor-  nal  principle  of  republican,  popular  govem- 
cing  measures  against  this  belligerent  power,  ment.    This  new  State  proposition  has  not  re- 
and  the  next  moment  disregarding  every  ves-  ceived  the  sanction  of  the  people  upon  whom 
tigd  and  semblance  of  the  Constitution  by  acts  the  new  government  is  to  operate.    Casting 
which  alone  are  arbitrary.    I  hope  I  do  not  out  of  the  calculation  the  whole  rebel  portion 
differ  with  the  executive  in  the  views  which  I  of  the  State,  I  propose  to  show  that  the  con- 
advocate.      Bat  I  see  the  executive  one  day  sent  of  the  northwestern  people  themselves 
saying,  *^  You  shall  not  take  the  property  of  has  not  been  had.    It  is  not  founded  on  the 
rebels  to  pay  the  debts  which  the  rebels  have  consent  .even  of  the  people  whose  government 
brought  upon  the  Northern   States."    Why  ?  it  is  claimed  to  be,  and  who  are  to  come  with- 
Because  the  Constitution  is  in  the  way.    And  in  its  rule.    There  has  not  been  that  general, 
the  next  day  I  see  him  appointing  a  military  close  representation  of  the  people  included 
governor  of  Virginia,  a  military  governor  of  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  new  State, 
Tennessee,  and  some  other  places.    Where  does  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  impart  legality 
he  find  anything  in  the  Constitution  to  warrant  to  all  governments  among  us.     A  very  large 
that  ?                                                                    •  portion  of  the  people  that  were  never  repre- 
If  he  must  look  there  alone  for  authority,  sented  at  all,  neither  in  the  Legislature  which 
then  all  theso  acts  are  flagrant  usurpations,  called  the  convention  that  ordered  a  vote  to  be 
deaernng  the  condemnation  of  the  community,  taken  on  the  new  State  question,  nor  in  the 
He  must  agree  with  me  or  else  his  acts  are  as  Wheeling  Legislature,  nor  in  the  convention 
absurd  as  they  are  unlawful :   for  I  see  him  that  framed  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
here  and  there  ordering  elections  for  members  new  State. 
of  Congress  wherever  he  finds  a  little  collection  ^^  Let  us  look  to  the  facts.    I  find  that  of 
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the  forty-eight  connties  to  compose  the  new  of  civil  liberty,  that  taxation  and  representa- 
State,  eleven  never  had  even  the  semblance  of  Hon  are  to  go  together? 
representation — ^had  no  part,  nor  lot,  nor  say  "And  I  find  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  conn- 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  government  ties  composing  the  new  State  to  be,  ordinarily, 
The  counties  of  ix>gan,  Calhoun,  Nicholas,  48,000 ;  while  on  the  new  State  question,  the 
McDowell,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Greenbrier,  Poca-  entire  vote  was  only  19,000 !  Does  a  govern- 
hontas,  Webster,  Morgan,  and  Pendleton,  eleven  ment  formed  under  such  circumstances  merit 
in  number,  and  containing  a  white  population  the  name  of  government  ?  I  must  say  that 
of  55,400,  were  never  represented  anywhere —  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes) 
neither  in  Legislature  nor  convention — ^in  ref-  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he  said  that 
erence  to  the  formation  of  a  new  State.  They  civil  organizations,  raised  under  such  iniper- 
never  cast  a  vote  either  for  the  election  of  a  feet  representation,  were  the  merest  mockery 
member  of  the  Wheeling  Legislature,  or  for  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  elective  fran- 
the  convention  that  submitted  the  question  of  chise. 

the  new  State  to  the  people,  or  for  the  conven-  ^^  But  the  most  remarkable  anomaly  inTolred 

tion  that  framed  the  constitution  of  the  new  in  the  measure  embraced  in  this  bill,  I  have 

State.    Are  these  eleven  counties,  with  these  yet  to  state.     There  are  three  counties  em- 

55.400  white  freemen,  to  be  brought  within  the  braced  within  the  limits  of  the  new  State, 

operation  of  a  government  which  they  had  no  those  of  Greenbrier,  Mercer,  and  Monroe,  with 

part  in  making,  and  to  which  they  have  in  no  a  population  of  80,000,  which  are  far  removed 

way  consented  ?  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  northwest,  and 

^*  Again,  sir ;  the  three  counties  of  Hamp*  which  are  totally  dissimilar  in  interest.    They 

shire.  Hardy,  and  Morgan,  holding  a  popula-  are  on  the  line  of  the  great  Central  Virginia 

tion  of  27,509,  were  never  represented  either  railroad,  running  through  the  very  heart  of 

in  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  either  of  the  Virginia,  and  extending  from  the  Ohio  river 

conventions.  *  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  to  the  seaports  of  Virginia.      Their  fortunes 

people  of  these  counties  cared  aught  for  the  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  fortunes 

new  government,  when  they  would  send  rep-  of  Eastern  and  Central  Virginia.    You  can  no 

resentatives  neither  to  the  Legislature  nor  to  more  separate  their  interests  from  those  of 

the  conventions  acting  in  the  premises?    Are  tide-water  and  middle  Virginia,  than  yon  can 

they  to '  be  bound  by  this  new  government  divide  the  interests  of  man  and  wife.    Their 

under  such  circumstances  ?    Is  it  their  govern-  market  is  in  the  cities  of  tide- water  Alrginia ; 

ment?    Can  it  be  said  that  they  have  given  that  of  the  people  of  the  new  State  is,  by  na- 

their  consent  to  it  through  their  Legislature,  as  ture  and  by  nature^s  God,  in  the  city  of  Balti- 

the  Constitution  prescribes,  when  they  were  not  more, 

represented  there  at  all  ?  "  Now,  sir,  upon  none  of  the  laws  of  the  hu- 

*'  StUl  another  test  of  the  absence  of  popn-  man  constitution  or  the  instincts  of  mortal 

lar,  constitutional  consent :  On  comparing  the  nature,  can  the  people  of  these  three  conntics 

ordinary  vote  of  the  counties  composing  the  assimilate   with  their  fellow-citizens  of  the 

new  State  with  the  vote  actually  cast  for  the  northwest.    Nor  is  there  one  man  or  woman, 

adoption  of  the  new  State  constitution,  it  will  in  my  opinion,  in  these  three  counties/ \r ho 

bo  found  that  there  was  not  only  not  a  migority  desires  to  be  connected  with  this  West  Virginia 

of  the  people,  but  a  singularly  small  proportion  government." 

of  them,  that  v^ted  for  the  new  State  and  its  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  closed  the  debate. 
new  constitution.  I  submit  a  few  particulars.  In  opposition  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Stevens,  he 
In  1860,  the  county  of  Braxton  cast  a  vote,  in  urged  that  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia 
the  Presidential  election,  of  754;  in  1862,  on  was  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  as  follows: 
the  vote  for  the  new  constitution,  only  88,  just  '*  We  come  now  to  the  great  point  in  discns- 
one  ninth  of  the  population  ;  Barbour  county,  sion  here.  Who  constitute  the  State  of  Vir- 
1,269  in  1860,  and  459  in  1862 ;  Boone,  566  in  ginia?  I  beg  leave  here  to  thank  my  friend 
1860,  to  78  in  1862;  Hampshire,  1,915  in  1860,  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes)  for  suggest- 
to  157  in  1862 ;  Hardy,  1,479  in  1860,  to  192  ing  what  was  essential  to  the  line  of  my  arpu- 
in  1862;  Pendleton,  929  in  1860,  to  116  in  ment.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
1862 ;  and  this  proportion  runs  through  the  Stevens)  said  the  mjyority  of  the  citizens  of 
vote  generally.  Is  the  new  government  to  be  the  United  States  within  any  State  are  tho 
inaugurated  by  such  a  vote  as  this  ?  State.     I  agree  to  that,  sir,  subject  to  this 

"  Yet,  again :  ton  counties,  to  wit,  Logan,  limitation,  that  the  migority  act  in  subordina- 

Fayette,  Wyoming,  Mason,  Mercer,  Monroe,  tion  to  the  Federal  .Constitution,  and  to  the 

Webster,  Morgan,  McDowell,  and  Pocahontas,  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the   United  Statos 

with  a  population  of  50,000,  did  not  cast  a  vote  guaranteed  thereby. 

on  the  new  State  and  constitution.    Are  these  "But,  sir,  the  m«^iority  of  the  people  of  any 

counties  and  their   50,000  population  to  be  State  are  not  the  Stato  when  they  organize 

bound  by  a  government  about  which  they  nev-  treason  against  the  Government,  and  conspir- 

er  cast  a  vote  ?    Is  it  their  government  ?    Have  acy  against  the  rights  of  its  citizens.     Tho 

they  consented  to  it  ?     Is  this  the  way  of  people  of  a^  State  have  the  right  to  local  gor- 

carrying  out  the  great  and  revered  principle  ernment.    It  is  essential  to  their  existence. 
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To^T,  as  the  law  stands  in  this  country,  and  State  ?  And  if  the  authority  of  the  State  ought,  in  the 

by  the  uniform  construction  of  the  powers  of  !!*^J,^!««»  J^  protect  the  local  magigtracjr,  ought  not 

this  Government,  there  is  no  law  by  which  the  st!te^t'horitTf  "^"^^^  *°         ^''°'^'  ^  "^^''"  ^"^ 
midnight  assassin  of  a  mere  private  citizen  can 

be  brought  to  judicial  trial,  to  conviction,  and  '^  That  is  precisely  the  qifestion  here  to-Jay. 
to  judgment,  within  any  State  of  this  Union,  That  is  precisely  the  condition  of  things  in 
ssve  the  law  of  the  State.    Your  Federal  tribu*  Virginia.    The  majority  have  become  traitors. 
nals  under  existing  laws  have  no  cognLzanoe  of  When  the  Representatives  whom   they  had 
the  crime  if  committed  within  a  State  on  a  pri<>  elected,  who  were  required  by  the  existing 
rate  citizen,  and  can  do  nothing  in  the  punish-  constitution  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  by  the  Fed- 
meot  of  it  judicially.  eral  Oonstitutipn,  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
'*Xow,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  can  the  minor-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  went  to 
itr  of  the  people  of  the  State,  by  the  act  of  Richmond,  joined  in  this  conspiracy,  lifted  up 
the  majority  committing  treason,  and  taking  up  the  hand  of  treason  and  rebellion  against  the 
arms  against  the  Federid  Government,  be  strip-  Government,   forswore    themselves,    and,    ii^ 
ped  of  their  right  within  the  State  of  proteo-  short,  entered  into  a  deliberate  article  of  bar- 
tioD,  under  State  laws,  in  their  homes  and  in  gain  and  sale  with  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
their  persons,  even  against  the  hand  of  the  as-  vice-president  of  the  Southern  confederacy, 
saasin  ?    Am  I  to  stand  here  to  aigue  such  a  transferring  the  State  of  Virginia  lo  that  eon- 
qoestion  as  that  with  intelligent  representa-  federacy,  they  surrendered  all  right  to  repre- 
tires?  I  say,  that  if  the  minority  of  the  people  sent  any  part  of  the  people  of  Virginia;  as  a 
of  Virginia  have  turned  rebels,  as  I  believe  Legislature  they  utterly  disqualified  themselves 
thej  have,  the  State  is  in  the  loyal  minority,  to  execute  that  trust.    But,  sir,  what  are  we 
and  I  am  not  alone  in  that  opinion.    I  repeat,  told  ?    According  to  the  logic  of  some  gentle- 
where  the  mtyority  become  rebels  in  arms,  the  men,  it  would  seem  that  because  the  Legisla- 
minority  are  the  State ;  that  the  minority,  in  ture  at  Richmond  turned  traitors,  because  every 
that  event,  have  a  right  to  administer  the  laws,  man  of  them,  except  those  few  who  escaped  for 
and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  State  govern-  their  lives  from  that  doomed  city — as  1  trust 
ment,  and  to  that  end  to  elect  a  State  Legisla-  it  is  a  doomed  city — joined  in  this  red-handed 
tore  and  executive,  by  which  they  may  call  rebellion,  therefore  the  people  could  have  no 
open  the  Federal  Government  for  protection  legislation.    I  appeal  to  the  immortdl  words 
'against  domestic  violence,'  according  to  the  of  the  Declaration  in  refutation  of  that  con- 
express  guarantee  of  the  Oonstitution.      To  dusion.   '  The  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
deny  this  proposition  is  to  say  that  when  the  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
minority  in  any  State  revolt  against  the. laws,  large  for  their  exercise.*    No  matter,  sir,  who 
both  State  and  Federal,  and  deny  and  violate  turns  traitor,  the  legislative  powers  are  incapa- 
all  rights  of  the  minority — that  however  nn-  ble  of  annihilation.    Now,  what  but  this  power 
merons  the  minority  may  be,  the  State  govern-  remained  to  the  people  of  Virginia  ?     Their 
ment  can  never  be  reorganized,  nor  the  rights  Governor  and  Legislature  had  turned  traitor. 
of  the  minority  protected  thereby,  so  long  as  a  You  say  that  no  special  election  could  be  had 
majority  are  in  the  revolt.    In  such  an  event,  under  the  constitution  of  Virginia  without  a 
the  mjyority,  being  rebels,  must  submit  to  the  proclamation  from  the  Governor,  in  vacation, 
hw  of  the  minority,  if  enforced  by  the  whole  or  without  a  writ  of  election  issued  by  the  Le- 
po7er  of  the  National  Government.    That  is  gislature.    'What  was  to  bo  done  ?    I  say  that 
no  new  idea,  even.    It  is  as  old  as  the  Oonsti-  the  power  remained  with  the  loyal  people  of 
totion.    I  ask  gentlemen  to  refer  to  that  re-  that  State  to  call  a  convention  and  create  a 
niartable  letter  of  the  Federalist,  addressed  by  provisional  government,  which  they  did.    On 
Mr.  Madison  to  the  American  people,  wherein  he  the  23d  day  of  May,  1861,  the  people  of  the 
<iiscnsses  tlie  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  State  of  Virginia,  invited  by  an  original  con- 
oftheConstitutionof  the  United  States,  to  wit:  vention  of  the  people  themselves,  met  at  the 
The  United  States  ahall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  time  and  place  specified  in  the  existing  law  of 
tbe  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  that  commonwealth,  and  elected  a  Legislature. 
protect  each  of  them  jgainst  invasion ;  and  on  appli-  a  jg  it  said  that  a  majority  of  those  chosen 
catjon  of  the  Legislature  ^or  of  the  executive,  when  ^„   ^.i,^,.  j„„    ;««i,„i;««.  4.u««v.   -i.^„««    i^-  ♦i,^ 
the  Legialataro  cinnot  be  convened;,  against  domestic  ^\  ^}^^\  ^^^^  including  those   chosen  by  the 
noience.  rebels,  took  the  road  to  Richmond,  and  took 
"  As  if  that  great  man  had  been  gifted  with  *^o  ^^^^  ^^  treason  against  the  Government  of 
the  vision  of  a  seer,  standing  amidst  his  own  na-  *^®  country  ?   Then  I  tell  gentlemen  who  make 
tive  hilU  of  Virginia,  he  foretold  that  it  might  ^^^  remark  that  these  members  elect  never 
come  to  pass  that  a  mjy  ority  of  the  people  of  a  became  part  of  the  Legislature  at  all.    The 
State  might  conspire  together  to  sweep  away  original  convention  of  the  people  declared,  in 
the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  break  down  1®^^»  *^*^  only  those  who  were  elected,  and 
their  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  ^^^^  qualified,  should  be  the  Legislature  of  the 
la  that  paper  Mr.  Madison  says :  o<»^®-    ^  ™iPf^^  So  somewhat  farther  with  this 

^jmar  not  illicit  combinations,  for  purposes  of  f^I^?*\   ^  "^l  ^^'fJu^^^^Tlu^  ^^''a^''  *-^ 

^Icnce,  he  formed  as  well  by  a  majority  of  a  State  as  decide  that  question.    Which  ot  these  bodies  is 

^  a  majority  of  a  coonty  or  a  district  of  the  same  the  Legislature  of  Virginia?  *  is  in  the  Oon- 
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gress  of  the  United  States.    What  is  the  lawful  cause  bis  hearthstone  is  not  to  he  violated  bj 

Legislature  of  the  State  ?    Although  they  were  a  malicious  intruder  against  his  protest  aod 

literally  chosen  under  the  amended  constitution  against  his  consent    There  was  a  strong  ca.<^ 

of  Virginia  (adopted  in  1851),  and  the  statute  against  defendant  on  that  record,  if  he  had  not 

of  the  State,  nevertheless  I  say  that  it  is  com-  justified  the  act.   But  he  did  justify— and  bow! 

petent  for  Congress  to  say — and  it  is  not  only  Khode  Island  had  heen  in  revolution.    Two 

competent,  hut  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  Con-  opposing  governments  had  heen  in  operation. 

gress  to  say — that  not  a  man  of  them  who  re-  AVho  was  to  decide  which  was  the  lawful  gov- 

fused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Fed-  emment?    They  first  said  that  the  courts  were 

eral  Constitution,  and  who  took  the  oath  of  to  decide.    They  asked  the  courts  of  Rhode 

that  treasonable  conspiracy  at  Richmond,  ever  Island  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  question 

became  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  whether  the  government  under  which  thej 

State  of  Virginia.    Who  then  are  the  Legisla-  held  their  commission  was  a  government  at  all. 

ture  of  Virginia?    Only  those  who  qualify  in  The  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  United  States,  with 

pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  the  ordinance  bitter  irony  and  sarcasm,  remarked  that  be  did 

T>f  the  people  themselves,  by  taking  the  oath  not  *  see  how  the  question  could  be  tried  and 

Erescribed  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  decided  in  a  State  court ; '  for  that,  whenever 

y  the  Virginia  constitution.    If  those  gentle-  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  govern- 

men  had  chosen  to  observe  that  form  they  ment  to  which  they  owed  their  existence  was 

might  have  constituted  a  miyority  of  the  Le-  no  government  at  all,  the  court  itself  ceased  to 

gislature ;    but  they  did  not  do  it,  either  at  be  a  court,  and  could  not  pronounce  the  j«d<r- 

Wheeling  or  at  Richmond.    They  violated  the  ment.    The  breath  of  life  would  go  out  of  \\s 

constitution  of  their  own  State,  as  well  as  the  body  instantly.    This  action,  however,  for  tres- 

Federal  Constitution,  when  tliey  went  to  Rich-  pass,  was  instituted  in  the  United  States  Circnit 

mond  and  took  the  oath  of  treason.  Court  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island. 

"  Now,  who  are  the  judges  of  this  matter?  **  The  defendants,  by  their  plea,  justified  the 
I  say  it  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  be-  trespass  on  the  ground  that  plaintifi'  was  en- 
cause  it  has  been  affirmed  by  every  branch  of  gaged  in  insurrection,  togetlier  with  others, 
this  Government,  legislative,  executive,  and  against  the  State ;  that  the  State  wa^  by  coni- 
judicial,  more  than  once,  that  when  the  storm  petent  authority,  declared  under  martial  law : 
of  revolution  shakes  the  civil  fabric  of  a  State  and  that  defendants,  being  in  the  military  ^er- 
of  the  Union,  the  ultimate  and  final  arbiter  to  vice  of  the  State,  by  command  of  their  superior 
determine  who  constitute  the  legislative  and  oflUcer,  broke  open  and  entered  plaintiffs  bouse. 
executive  government  of  that  State,  and  hold  The  plaintilf  denied  the  authority,  and  replied 
its  great  trust  of  sovereignty,  is  the  Congress  it  was  defendants'  own  proper  wrong.  In  other 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  acting  by  words,  was  the  government  against  which  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  Congress.  The  great  plaintiff  was  in  insurrection  the  government  of 
case  of  Luther  and  Borden  must  be  fresh  in  the  Rhode  Island  ? 

mind  of  every  Representative  of  the  people,  "  The  case  finally  came  up  to  the  Supreme 

and  that  was  the  very  question  which  was  then  Court  of  the  United  States.    The  Chief  Justice 

and  there  decided.     What  did  the  court  decide  (Taney),  in  delivering  his  opinion,  said  that  it 

in  that  case  ?    Luther  brought  his  action  for  was  a  political  question,  and  that  the  decision 

trespass  to  his  domicile  in  the  circuit  court  of  of  it  by  the  Federal  executive,  under  the  aa- 

the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Rhode  thority  of  Congress,  was  binding  on  the  judi- 

Island.   He  charged  the  defendant  in  that  case  ciary.    Ho  also  said  the  power  to  decide  the 

with  having  broken  open  his  residence,  which  question  which  of  two  governments  in  a  State 

every  man  Knows  is,  under  our  laws,  his  castle,  is  the  true  government  is  in  Congress. 

He  charged  in  his  declaration  that  defendant  ^^That  decision  amounts  to  just  this,  and 

not  only  broke  into  and  entered  his  house,  but  that  is  what  gives  importance  to  it  in  the  dis- 

went  through  all  his  rooms,  from  garret  to  eel-  cussion  of  this  question :  if  the  Congress  of  the 

lar,  in  search  of  his  person ;  that  he  had  vio-  United  States  solemnly  decide,  as  they  are  the 

lated,  if  you  please,  his  sacred  right  of  dom-  ultimate  arbiter  of  this  political  question,  that 

icile.  the  people  of  Western  Virginia  have  no  right 

"  Now,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  reminding  to  maintain  the  government  which  they  have 

gentlemen  here  that  there  is  no  right  known  to  established,  and  under  which  they  have  made 

the  citizen,  under  the  American  law,  or  under  this  new  constitution,  and  apply  here  for  ad- 

tbe  law  of  any  country  beneath  the  sun  where  mission,  they  thereby  decide  that  it  is  void. 

the  principles  of  the  common  law  obtain,  which  All  that  remains  is  for  the  executive  to  follow 

is  looked  upon  as  more  sacred  than  the  right  your  example,  and  leave  that  people  to  their 

of  domicile.    You  know  that  by  the  common  fate. 

law  it  is  held  so  sacred  that  he  who  invades  it  "  What  is  the  eflbct  of  such  a  decision  bj 
without  the  leave  of  the  owner,  and  especially  Congress  and  the  executive?  It  is  to  bind  your 
menacingly,  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  own  judiciary  to  hold  the  legislation  of  that 
rule  that  the  party  whom  he  assails  must  fiee  people  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  prop- 
to  the  wall,  but  he  may  suffer  instant  death,  erty  void.  You  bind  the  judiciary  of  the  State 
and  the  owner  is  justified  before  the  law,  be-  itself.    You  bind  everybody  who  is  appointed 
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to  execute  the  laws  within  that  State.     While  FraDcis   Thomas,   Train,   Vollandiffham,    Voorhees, 

you  pretend  to  be  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  Ward,  Chilton  A.  White,  WicKliffe,  Wright,  and  Yea- 

yousay  to  this  people,  that  inasmuch  as  they  ™*J?^  ^%                 *  *   ♦!     o    .*         i     •*!      i. 

are  in  a  minority,  and  inasmuch  as  the  m^or-  ^  P®  ^'^^  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  without 

ity  have  taken  up  arms  agwnst  the  Govern-  debate  passed.    For  the  bUl,  see  Annual  Cy- 

ment  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  clop^dia,  1862,  ViRGiyiA,  West. 

Virginia,  they  are  without  the  protection  of  t    ^r     o      ^          xi_     nnxi.    .,  t              ^, 

local  State  law ;  that  their  representatives  duly  ,  Jj^  >^«  Senate  on  the  29th  of  January,  the 

elected  al%  not  and  cannot  be  called  the  Legis-  ^^"  givmg  aid  to  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the 

latare  of  Vircinia.  purpose  of  securing  the  abolition  of  slavery  m 

-I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  *!?!^  State  was  considered.    Mr.  Henderson,  of 

gentlemen  who  have  done  me  the  kindness  to  Missouri  proposed  to  amend  the  second  secUon 

attend  to  what  I  have  said,  that  the  Legislature  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^'s  • 

vhich  assembled  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  was  That  in  case  the  law  or  act  of  emancipation  to  be 

the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  adopted  by  said  State  shall  provide  for  the  full  and 

whether  it  shall  be  or  not.     It  you  atnrm  that  exclusion  of  the  system  of  slavery  from  the  StAte  for- 

it  is,  there  is  no  appeal  from  your  decision.     I  ever  thereafter,  the  President  shall  cause  bonds  to  the 

am  ready,  for  one,  to  affirm  it,  and  upon  the  amount  of  $20,000,000  to  be  prepared  and  delivered  as 

distinct  ground  that  I  do  recognize,  in  the  Ian-  fV^T*K''^u'°"^'^l5^^!l^.''?h?fiSf^.n^^^^^            S"a 

P^r     -xr  J.                   AiP     •  va      i»         •  if  it  should  provide  for  the  termination  of  slavery  at  a 

g:aage  oi  Mr.  Madison,  even  the  rights  of  a  mi-  ^^^^  subsequent  to  that  last  named,  then  said  bonds, 

nority  in  a  revolted  State  to  be  protected,  under  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000,000  in  the  aggre- 

ibe  Federal  Constitution,  both  by  Federal  law  gate,  shall  be  dehvered  in  four  equal  instalments, 

and  by  State  law.    I  hold,  sii-,  that  the  Legis-  dating  from  the  passage  of  such  act  to  the  time  when 

lature  assembled  at  Wheeling,  then,  is  the  legal  »»>*^*^^  *^*^*  ^«^«  ""^^"^  '^  provisions. 

Legisktnre  of  the  State ;  that  it  had  power  to  lie  thus  explained  his  object  in  the  proposed 

assent  to  this  division  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  amendment :  *^  If  the  act  passed  by  the  Legis- 

and  that  it  is  wholly  immaterial  to  me  whether  lature  shall  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery 

a  majority  of  the  counties  of  that  State  refused,  on  or  before  the  4th  of  July,  1865, 1  propose 

by  reason  of  their  treason,  to  cooperate  in  the  to  grant  $20,000,000  for  that  purpose ;  and  if 

election  of  delegates  and  senators  to  that  Le-  it  shall  take  plac«  at  a  subsequent  date,  or  if 

gisbture.    On  the  subject  of  granting  the  ad-  the  Legislature,  in  other  words,  shall  adopt  a 

mission  of  the  proposed  State,  to  which  that  gradual  system  of  emancipation,  I  propose  that 

body  has  assented,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  $10,000,000  shall  be  granted ;  and  I  do  it  not 

there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  loyal  men  within  because  I  desire  to  reduce  the  amount,  Gut 

the  limits  of  the  proposed  State  to  maintain  the  because  I  am  satisfied  that  senators  will  not 

machinery  of  a  State  government,  and  entitle  vote  for  $20,000,000  under  a  gradual  system 

them  to  Federal  representation.    That  is  the  of  emancipation.    I  am  satisfied  that  it  cannot 

only  rule  heretofore  recognized  by  Congress  in  be  carried." 

the" matter  of  admitting  new  States  duly  organ*  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  ^^  To  carry  out 

ized.-^  the  pledge  we  made  a  year  ago,  I  am  willing 

The  vote  was  then  taken  as  follows :  to  vote  $10,000,000  in  the  bonds  of  the  United 

YEA»-Messrs.  Aldrich,  Arnold.  Babbitt,  Baker,  Bax-  States  to  the  State  of  Missouri.     I  would  pre- 

ter,  Beaman,  Bingham,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Samuel  S.  Blair,  fer  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  to  a  sys- 

Blake.  William  G.  Browrn,  Buffinton,  Burnbam,  Camp-  tem  of  immediate   emancipation.     I  will  not 

P^  ^"f>i   Chamberlain,  Clark,  ClemenU,  Colfax,  ^     f      granting  any  more  money.     I  have- 

Fredenck  A.  Conkhng,  Covode,  Cutler,  Davis,  l)uell,     _    ,  *» .^,      r    .-.^ ,  .     /      y   *ix:^u 

Dunn,  Edgerton.  Edwards,  Eliot,  Ely,  Fenton,  ^muel  ?ade  up  my  mmd  on  the  subject.      I   thmk 

C.  Fessenden,  Thomas  A.  D.  Fcssenden,  Franchot,  $10,000,000  is  as  much  as  we  ought  to  allow 

Frank,  Goodwin,  Gurley,   Haight,   Hale,  Harrison,  the  State  of  Missouri  under  tlie  circumstances. 

Hickman^Hooper,  Horton,  Hutchins,  Julian,  Kelley,  ^^ny  of  her  people   are  disloyal,  •  and  they 

Francis  W.  Kellogg,  William  Keildzg,  Kilhnger,  Lan-  ^„«A  „^i.  4.^  ^J^^i^^,  «n«^i.:n»  7» 

sing.  Lehman,  L(5Sis,  tovejoy.  Low,  McKnYght,  Mc-  ^»?J^  »^^.,^  ^^^T^  anythmg 

Pberson.  Mavnard,  Mitchell,  Moorhead.  Anson  F.  Mor-  Mr.   Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  was  opposed 

rill,  Justin  S.  MorriU,  Nixon,  Noell,  Olin,  Patton,  Tim-  to  the  amendments.     **  With  these  provisions 

?i^^^-  %®i?,*'  ??l^®'  ^?^^^\  Porter,  Potter,  John  in  the  amendment,  I  shall  not  vote  for  it.    I 

S^vt'^il  ^ V    Qi,^"^!!"!!!?;!  K "'"*'  Sargeaot,  Sedg-  gj^  ^  ^^t     j^e  n^y  ^^^  ^     j^  in  permitting 

vick,  i^hanks,  Sheffield,  Shellabarger,  Sherman,  Sloan,  .,      Oi.  *       ^ -^r*          •*    i    n            :     1    ^j^  ^ 

Spanlding,  Stevens,  Stratton,  Trimble.  Trowbridge;  the  State  of  Missouri  to  hold  men  in  bondage 

Van  Uom,  Van  Valkenburgh,  Van  Wyck,  Verree,  thirteen  years  longer.      I  desire  to  see  that 

Walker,  Wall,  Washbume,  Whaley,  Albert  S.  White,  State  free,  and  free  now ;  free  within  a  very 

Wdson,  Windom,  and  Worcester-9G.  few'  years  at  least." 

:> A T3— Messrs.  William  J.  Allen,  Alley,  Ancona,  \rZ,    t?^„„^„a^^   ^^  \r«:n«    <i^.-.i.4-»;i  +1,^  «^r, 
Ashley,  Bailv,  Biddle,  Cobb,  Roscoe  Conkling,  Con^  ,.^r.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  doubted  the  con- 
way.  Cox.  Cravens,  Crisfield,  Crittenden,  Delano,  Del-  stltutionality  of  the  measure— saying :   "  The 
aniaine,  Diven,  Dunlan,  Gooch,  Granger,  Qrider,  Hall,  recommendation  of  the  President,  as  I  under- 
Harding,Holman,  Johnson,  Kerrigan,  Knapp,  Law,  gtood  it,  and  I  believe  I  commented  on  it  at 

d1:IM~"^exlT.M'?i.feam  Jh«  ^rV'^d  the  resolution  we  passed   was 

son,  James  S.  Rollins,  Segar,  Shiel,  Smith,  iohn  B.  "lat  the  United  States  ought  to  aid^  any  State 

^t€ele,  WUUam  G.  Steele,  Stiles,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  that  wished  to  abolish  slavery ;  not  that  Con- 
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gress  onght  to  do  it ;  and  the  qnestion  was  it  concerns  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a 
started   then  whetner    Congress,    without   a  State ;  that  this  is  a  domestic  institutioD ;  and 
change  of  the  Constitution,  or  some  special  an-  that  the  State  of  Missouri  onght  herself  to  pro- 
thoritj  given,  would  have  a  right  to  appropriate  vide  the  means  hj  which  to  get  rid  of  the  iDsti- 
from  the  Treasury  any  amount  of  money  for  tution.  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that 
this  purpose.    I  presume  it  was  with  a  view  this  is  not  so ;  that  it  would  not  be  just  and 
to  that  constitutional  objection  that  the  reso-  proper  for  Missouri  td  do  so ;  but  the  question 
lution  was  worded  as  it  was,  and  that  the  is,  does  any  reasonable  man  suppose  she  will 
recommendation  came  from  the  President  as  do  it  ?    The  bill  assumes,  everybody  assDmes, 
it  did,  an  expression  that  the  United  States  that  she  will  not.    Some  assume  that  she  can- 
ought  to  assist  the  States  in  paying  for  the  not.    It  may  not  be  an  assomption,  under  the 
slaves  that   might  be  emancipated,  if  they  circumstances,  to  say  that  she  cannot ;  but  all 
chose  to  adopt  such  a  policy.    What  may  be  assume  that  she  will  not.    There  being,  then, 
the  true  construction  of  it,  I  do  not  undertake  no  other  known  mode  of  adding  to  what  the 
now  to  say.    If  this  measure  can  be  defended,  State  may  do,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  my  Judgment  it  must  bo  defended  as  a  mat-  is  called  upon,  if  the  object  is  to  be  occom- 
ter  that  in  this*  time  of  war  would  be  advisable,  plished,  to  furnish  the  amount  which  the  State 
necessary,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  the  more  will  not  famish.    Otherwise  the  object  is  nn- 
speedy  and  effectaal  suppression  of  the  rebell-  accomplished ;  the  State  of  Missouri  remains 
ion.    In  that  point  of  view,  we  may  have  au-  as  she  is,  a  slave  State, 
thority  to  pass  it."  "  Sir,  if  any  senator  is  prepared  to  say  that 
Mr.  TmmbuU,  of  Illinois,  objected  to  the  he  will  give  $10,000,000,  and  if  the  State  will 
views  of  the  preceding  senator :  *^  The  sena-  go  on  with  the  $10,000,000  and  abolish  slavery, 
tor  from  Maine  says  he  did  not  mean  to  premise  he  will  be  glad  of  it,  but  if  she  will  not,  he  will 
that  there  was  constitutional  'authority  to  give  consent  to  stand  by  and  see  Missouri  a  alave 
this  aid,  but  all  he  meant  was  that  the  United  State  for  all  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  him 
States  ought  to  do  it,  and  that  the  Constitution  be  the  responsibility ;  I  am  not  one  of  that 
might  be  changed  for  that  purpose  if  it  was  class.     Impoverished  as  the  treasury  i^  im- 
necessary.    Sir,  how  can  yon  change  itt    What  paired  as  our  credit  is,  loud  as  are  the  calls  for 
is  the  mode  provided  for  changing  the  Con-  all  the  money  we  can  raise  in  other  quarter^ 
stitution  of  the  United  States?    Is  there  any  I  am  stiU  prepared  to  raise  this  sum  from 
mode  provided  by  which,  during  this  rebellion,  $10,000,000  up  to  $20,000,000,  because  I  be- 
it  may  be  changed  ?    'Has  the  United  States  lieve  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  of 
any  authority  in  enough  of  the  States  of  this  snch  vast  importance  that  it  will  be  worth  all  it 
Union  to  obtain  the  expression  of  their  opin-  will  then  cost." 

ion  as  to  whether  they  would  consent  to  a  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  thus  explained  the 
change  or  not?  Did  the  senator  from  Maine  point  of  difficulty  in  the  question:  *' The  real 
mean  to  say  by  this  resolution  to  the  x>eople  of  difficulty  in  this  measure,  if  I  understand  it 
the  border  States :  "  Congress  ought  to  furnish  correctly,  is  that  certain  senators  insist  that 
you  pecuniary  aid,  but  there  is  no  power  under  emancipation  in  Missouri  shall  be  immediate, 
the  Constitution  to  do  it,  and  we  will  never  instead  of  gradual.  There  is  no  practical  diffi- 
do  it  until  the  Constitution  is  changed  ?  Why,  culty  in  providing  for  the  gradual  aboUshnic-nt 
sir,  that  is  not  the  way  this  resolution  reads,  of  slavery  in  Missouri,  for  the  sum  of  $10/H)0,- 
nor  is  it  the  legitimate  and  proper  meaning  of  000,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Mis- 
the  resolution.  .  souri,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  two 
"  Then  I  repeat  that  in  my  judgment  there  thirds  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  if  sena- 
is  an  obligation  upon  Congress  to  stand  by  the  tors  ^ill  but  waive  the  idea  on  which  they  so 
pledge  it  has  given ;  and  further,  I  believe  it  much  insist,  that  slavery  shall  be  immediately 
to  be  politic.  I  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  abolished.  This  proposition  will  not  be  dis- 
importance,  as  has  been  eloquently  said  by  the  puted.  From  a,conversation  with  the  senator 
senator  from  Missouri,  that  we  should  now  from  Missouri,  I  can  state^  as  his  opinion  that 
take  the  steps  to  make  Missouri  a  free  State."  there  is  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  law  to  pro- 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Connecticut,  said;  "If  we  vide  for  the  graduid  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
would  abolish  slavery  within  the  State  of  Mis-  Missouri,  in  which  the  Legislature  of  ilissouri 
souri,  either  that  State  or  the  United  States,  or  will  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State — and  that  is 
both  together,  must  provide  the  means  which,  all  they  can  do^to  emancipate  all  slaves  within 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  twenty-three  years,  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 
Missouri,  shall  be  an  adequate  compensation,  "We  have,  by  a  resolution  passed  a  year 
an  equivalent  to  the  owners  of  slaves  who,  ago,  pledged  the  faith  of  the  United  Statesr— 
under  the  law,  are  to  be  set  free.  That  is  the  the  faith  of  Congress,  if  you  please^that  we 
problem  which  is  to  be  worked  out,  or  we  ao-  will  aid  pecuniarily  the  State  of  Missouri  in 
complish  nothing.  the  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery.  We  have 
"  Now,  sir,  we  may  say,  and  perhaps  say  not  agreed  to  pay  any  definite  snras ;  we  hare 
with  great  propriety,  that  the  Congress  of  the  not  agreed  even  to  cooperate  in  the  immediate 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  emancipation  of  slaves  in  MissourL  All  we 
pay  one  dollar;  that  this  is  a  State  affair;  that  have  agreed  to  do  is,  by  pecuniary  aid  to  co- 
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operate  with  the  State  of  Missouri  or  with  anj  amendment  is  to  authorize  the  Goyemment  of 
other  State  in  promoting  the  gradual  abolish-  the  United  States  to  issue  $20,000,000  in  the 
mentofslayerj.  The  immediate  Emancipation  bonds  of  the  United  States,  to  be  delivered 
of  the  slaves  of  Missouri  is  a  matter  of  compara-  over  to  the  State  of  Missouri  to  aid  her  in 
tirelr  little  moment.  Whether  those  who  are  bringing  about  the  emancipation  of  her  slaves. 
now  slaves  there,  held  as  such  under  the  local  The  State  authorities  are  authorized  by  this 
l&ws,  shall  continue  to  serve  as  slaves  for  life,  bill — ^invited,  perhaps,  would  be  the  more  prop- 
U  m  important  matter  to  them ;  but  to  the  er  term — ^to  take  steps  for  the  emancipation  of 
fate  of  this  nation  it  is  of  comparatively  little  the  slaves  in  that  State.  Naturdly,  the  first 
importance.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  con-  question  which  arises  is,  whether  it  is  author- 
ditioQ  of  daverj  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  ized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
reUtioQ  in  Missouri  ten^  to  keep  up  civil  war  and  upon  this  question,  I  understand  the  learn- 
m  that  State,  and  that  the  very  moment  she  ed  senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard)  to  ex- 
enters  upon  the  path  of  gradual  emancipation  press  it  as  his  opinion  that  Congress  is  not 
all  her  sympathies  and  all  her  interests  will  be  clothed  with  competent  authority  under  the 
opposed  to  the  present  rebellion,  and  in  fiivor  Constitution  to  pass  this  bill,  for  the  reason 
of  the  preservation  of  the  Union."  that  Congress,  as  he  insists,  has  no  authority 
Kr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  opposition  to  the  whatever  to  interfere  or  intermeddle  with  the 
messare,  said :  ^'  I  would  not  throw  a  straw  so- called  institution  of  slavery  in  any  of  the 
in  the  road  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  if  it  is  States. 

the  will  of  the  people  of  that  State  to  abolish  ^^  Mr.  President,  have  we  a  right  to  use  all 
jiarery  within  its  limits  either  now  or  at  a  the  means  which  are  reasonable,  necessary, 
fatore  day ;  but  I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  and  proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  dvil  war  now 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  any  author-  raging  in  the  State  of  Missouri  ?    Have  we  a 
itj  for  Congress  interfering  with  that  institn-  right  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  that  State? 
tion,  or  makmg  an  appropriation  to  aid  any  Have  we  a  right  to  bring  about  a  perfect  qui- 
State  for  the  purpose  of  emancipation.  I  shall,  etude  and  pacification  of  the  people  within  the 
therefore,  vote  against  any  bill  in  any  form  limits  of  that  State,  now  agitated  by  the  rebel- 
whatever  which  proposes  an  appropriation  of  lion  ?    Have  we  a  right  to  take  means  and  to 
the  money  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  'use  instruments,  not  in  themselves  absurd  or 
purpose  of  securing  the  emancipation  of  the  unreasonable,  to  insure  this  most  desirable  re- 
slaves  in  a  State.  suit?    It  appears  to  me  that  there  cannot  be 
'Ms  regards  my  own  State,  all  that  I  claim  any  doubt  upon  this  point.    Congress  certainly 
for  her  is  the  right  which  in  past  time  has  bedn  has  the  power  to  suppress  insurrection :  it  has 
accorded  to  the  other  States  of  this  Union  that  a  right  to  protect,  secure,  and  perpetuate  the 
were  sLavehoIding  States  when  the  Constitution  public  tranquillity,  and,  to  this  end,  to  use  the 
wa3  adopted.  means  which  are  natural  and  reasonablo,  adapt- 
'*  We  ask  not  from  the  Federal  Government  ed  to  the  end.    I  discover  nothing  in  tlio  Con- 
a  dollar  in  relation  to  the  question ;  but  we  ask  stitution  itself  against  it." 
that  it  shall  not  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  advocated  im- 
Tnited  States  by  attempting  to  interfere  with  mediate  emancipation  for  the  following  rea« 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  State,  either  sons :  *^  I  will  state  the  reason  especially  why 
directly  or  indirectly.    Whenever  the  people  I  wish  this  emancipation  policy  in  this  State 
of  Delaware  determine  that  their  interest,  or  closed  now.    I  believe  that  the  causo  of  this 
their  sympathy,  if  you  please,  or  their  moral  country  is  to  triumph ;  that  this  foul  slave- 
sense,  renders  it  proper  that  they  should  put  holders'  rebellion,  brought  upon  this  country 
an  end  to  the  institution  within  the  State,  they  without  any  cause  whatever,  will  be  put  down ; 
will  do  so ;  and  let  me  say  it  is  not  the  value  but  I  do  not  believe  wlien  it  goes  down  that 
of  the  slave  property  in  the  State  that  deter-  the  dark  spirit  that  made  this  rebellion  will  go 
nunes  that  question  in  their  judgment ;  nor  is  down  with  it.    I  expect  to  see  these  chambers 
there  really  any  slaveholding  interest  in  the  filled  again — ^not  by  the  leading  traitors  who 
State  that  has  any  power  whatever  to  sway  plotted  treason  here,  who  plunged  this  country 
it^  political  destinies ;  but  it  is  other  consider-  into  the  fire  and  blood  of  revolution — ^but  I  do 
atioDs  that  affect  them.    What  they  claim  is,  expect  to  see  many  of  their  disciples  here  who 
tilt  they  are  the  best  judges  of  the  time  and  have  followed  them,  who  have  sustained  this 
3ode  in  which  they  shall  act  on  the  subject,  rebellion ;  and  I  expect  to  see  in  these  cham- 
ped that  the  same  right  belongs  to  them  that  bers  and  in  this  Government  again — ^not  per- 
'  a4  been  accorded  to  other  States — ^non-inter-  manently,  but  temporarily — ^a  large  class  of 
f'-rence  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  GU)vernment  men  who  have  been  the  obedient  followers  of 
with  the  action  of  the  States  in  relation  to  their  the  men  y(ho  are  now  in  revolt,  or  who  sym- 
own  peculiar  institutions."  pathize  more  or  less  to-day  with  rebels  in  arms. 
Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  regarded  the  meas-  **  Here  is  a  proposition  to  extend  this  time 
2f©  as  constitutional.    He  thus  expressed  his  from  1876  to  1885,  twenty-two  years.    We  are 
Tiews:  '*I  like  the  amendment  reported  from  to  give  $10,000,000  of  our  money,  and  they 
tue  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  shall  'are  to  have  their  slaves  for  twenty-two  years. 
)^te  for  it  with  pleasure.    The  scheme  of  that  When  twenty  years  have  passed  away,  they 
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will  have  had  twenty-two   or   twenty-three  which  were  considered  on  the  7th  of  Febru- 

millions  of  money,  and  will  have  afl  their  ary. 

slaves  still.    Then  suppose  they  choose  to  con-        Mr.  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  thus  explained  tlie 

tinue  slavery.      How  are  we  to  enforce    it  features  of  the  bill :  "  In  my  opinion  the  pro- 

against  the  State?    We  have  its  plighted  faith,  visions  of  this  act  cannot  be  complie(l  with 

bnt  we  have  before  had  plighted  faith  in  this  without  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 

country  and  that  faith  violated.    If  we  allow  the  State  of  Missouri ;  and  if  that  alteration  is 

the  time  to  go  to  1876,  we  agree  to  give  $10,-  sought  to  be  made  by  constitutional  means,  by 

000,000,  and  tjiey  have  their  slaves  and  work  the  ordinary  provision  incorporated  into  our 

their  slaves  for  thirteen  years.    They  will  have  constitution,  which  requires  one  Legislature  to 

the  money;  they  will  have  its  accumulated  in-  propose  amendments  to  our  constitution,  to 

terest ;  and  still  what  security  have  we  except  be  ratified  by  the  next  succeeding  LegisLatnre, 

their  pledge  ?  twelve  months  do  not  ^ve  the  necessary  time. 

*'  Sir,  I  see  the  importance  of  making  Mis-  It  is  manifest  to  me  that  the  Legislature  of 

souri  a  free  State  now,  and  I  shall  vote  for  a  Missouri  in  its  legislative  capacity  has  not  tiie 

practical  measure  for  that  purpose.    I  believe  power  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  tlii* 

emancipation  in  Missouri  to  be  of  transcendent  act  without  an  amendment  to  or  a  violation  of 

importance — an  importance  that  I  can  hardly  the  constitution  of  that  State ;  and,  for  that 

measure — and  I  want  its  benefits  now.    I  want  reason,  I  desire  that  this  time  may  be  extend- 

certainty;  I  want  to  know  that  the  thing  is  to  ed,  so  that  these  alterations  in  the  constitution, 

be  accompUi^hed  when  I  vote  to  tax  the  toiling  if  desired  by  the  people  of  Missouri,  may  k 

men  of  my  State  to  free  the  State  of  Missouri .^^  made  according  to  our  constitution. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  was  opposed  to        "  This  bill,  among  other  things,  requires  that 

the  bill,  and  thus  expressed  his  views :   *^  I  this  act,  to  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Miv 

merely  desire  to  say,  without  going  into  any  ar-  souri,  shall  forever  prohibit  slavery  in  that 

gument,  that  I  am  against  this  whole  system  of  State.    That  is  a  power  that  is  not  conferred 

legislation  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  on  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mi^- 

border  Slave  States.    I  will  only  say  now  that  souri,  and  it  will  require  an  alteration  of  and 

while  I  am  not  disposed  to  oppose  any  local  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  that  State 

proposition  coming  from  the  State  of  Missouri,'  before  it  can  be  complied  with.  • 

and  while  I  might,  from  feelings  of  kindness,        **  Again,  sir,  this  act  requires  that  the  pco- 

yield  my  own  views  on  such  a  question,  I  am  pie  of  Missouri  shall  forever  surrender  a  consti^ 

not  prepared  to  commit  myself  to  a  policy  tutional  right  which  is  exercised  by  every  fc^tiUc 

which  acknowledges  that  the  General  Govern-  of  this  Union ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  to  enter 

ment  has  any  power  under  the  Constitution  of  into  a  compact  with  the  United  States  of  Auier- 

the  United  States  to  appropriate  money  for  the  ica  that  slavery  shall  be  forever  prohibited  in 

emancipation  of  slaves.    I  have  determined,  that  State ;  thereby  relinquishing,  in  tlie  form 

sir,  not  to  connect  myself  with  a  record  of  this  of  a  compact,  a  right  which  is  reserved,  as  I 

sort.    I  do  not  mean  that  it  shall  be  said  here-  understand  it,  to  every  Stat©  in  this  Union. 

after,  that  I,  as  a  representative  of  a  State  lying  Certainly  an  ordinary  legislature,    exercising 

in  the  pathway  of  tlio  great  North  to  the  cap-  only  legislative  powers,   cannot  surrender  a 

ital,  have  interposed  any  objection  to  the  pros-  constitutional  power  which  is  ei\joyed  by  the 

ecution  of  their  views  so  far  as  the  suppression  people  of  that  State,    Many  of  the  States  of 

of  rebellion  is  concerned ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  this  Union  have  abolished  slavery  within  their 

to  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  limits ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  State 

in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  ending  the  war,  of  the  Union  has  been  called  upon  by  the  Uni- 

as  it  is  said — of  which  certainly  no  man  is  more  ted  States  to  enter  into  a  compact  that  tlioy 

desirous  than  I  am — I  have  seen  all  the  sover-  will  never  admit  slavery  in  tlie  future.    I  grant 

eign  rights  of  my  State  utterly  disregarded.    I  that  the  people  of  the  State  may  so  alter  their 

do  not  mean  now  to  challenge  a  controversy  as  constitution  and  adopt  a  provision  prohibitiufT 

to  the  right  of  the  minority  to  exercise  any  pow-  slavery  within  that  State ;  but  that  they  will 

er  in  their  hands  to  put  down  and  to  suppress  bind  themselves  to  any  other  Government  to 

rebellion.    I  only  beg,  as  a  representative  of  surrender  a  constitutional  privilege  forever.  I 

that  State,  holding  the  rights  of  the  State  sa-  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Missouri  will  con- 

cred  and  above  all  usurpation  of  ailthority,  if  I  sent  to." 

may  bo  pardoned  for  using  a  word  so  harsh,        Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  in  opposition,  said: 

that  while  we  take  that  ground,  I  am  not  to  "Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  this 

commit  myself  in  any  way  whatever  to  a  poll-  measure  is  to  pass.  Notwithstanding  that  fore- 

cy  that  is  hereafter  to  rise  in  judjrraent  against  gone  conclusion,  I  will  occupy  the  attention  of 

you;  1  will  not  indorse  that  which  l^believe  to  the  Senate  a  few  minutes  in  opposition  to  it. 

be  subversive  of  law ;  and  pardon  me,  senators,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  autliority  by 

when  I  say  that  I  think  it  is  not  a  means  of  re-  which  Congress  can  appropriate  money  for  this 

storing  the  Union."  object.    liVhen  the  subject  was  up  last,  many 

The  bill,  with  several  amendments  proposed,  gentlemen  assumed  that  Congress  had  plodjred 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi-  itself,  by  voting  for  the  resolution  which  tho. 

ciary,  who  reported  it  back  with  amendments.  President  of  the  United  States  reconomended  in 
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connection  with  this  subject,  to  sustain  the  States  that  would  emancipate  their  slayes,  just 

messore.  I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  that  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  when 

resolation,  and  I  now  intend  to  show  why  I  was  he  asked  Congress  to  take  the  steps  to  amend 

not  pledged  to  the  support  of  this  measure  by  the  Constitution  to  give  them  that  power.  Un- 

Laving  voted  for  the  resolution  which  the  Pres-  til  such  an  amendment  as  that  is  made,  the 

irknt  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  Con-  power  does  not  exist  in  the  instrument.  "What, 

gress.  Here  is  his  accompanying  message,  and  sir,  said  the  President  in  his  conference  with 

the  resolation  which  he  recommended  to  Con-  the  border  State  members  of  Congress  ?    He 

gress  is  in  these  words :  said  this,  in  the  most  distinct  terms — he  did  all 

&«?.«/.  That  the  United  States  ouRht  to  cooperate  *^®  *«l^i°|  J?i°if^^'  ^^^^^^^  7  T''®^''   '''''^ 
Trith  any  State  which  may  adopt  gra(hial  abolishment  recognize  fully  the  property  of  a  slave  owner 
of  glarerj,  siring  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid  to  be  in  his  slaves.    If  I  earn  a  thousand  dollars  and 
used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  invest  it  in  land,  and  another  man  earns  a  thou- 
f/eh'r°^^°'r'^iti'"*^^°  ^^  ^"^^^^^  produced  by  ^^^  ^j^^U^rs  and  invests  it  in  a  negro  man,  he 
c  ange  o  sys  nu  j^^  ^  indefeasible  a  right  to  his  slave  as  I  have 
"Whose  measure  was  this?   Who  conceived  to  my  lai^.'    Well  now,  sir,  that  is  the  only 
ii.'  TTho  endeavored  to  enforce  it  upon  the  sanction  of  property  that  we  have  ever  claim- 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress  ?    It  was  ed  in  relation  to  slaves ;  and  we  contend  that 
the  President.    On  this  subject  he  asked  for  a  we  have  precisely  the  same  constitutional  and 
conferdQcc  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  legal  right  to  slave  property  that  we  have  to 
CoDzress  from  the  border  Slave  States,  and  we  land  or  horses  or  any  otlier  property.    No  man 
be!d  that  conference  with  him,  and  he  explain-  has  refuted  that  proposition,  and  no  man  can 
ed  to  us  the  nature  of  his  proposition.    It  was  do  it — ^not  even  the  learned  and  able  lawyer 
suggested  to  him  in  the  course  of  that  con-  and  former  judge  from  Illinois." 
ference,  by  members  from  some  of  the  States,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey,  expressed  his 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  Congress  to  pass  opinion  in  these  words:  **I  am  willing,  with- 
sach  a  measure,  that  it  had  no  constitutional  out  taking  up  more  of  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
[ower  to  pass  it.    He  said,  in  reply :  *  I  do  not  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  aid  to  all  the 
offer  it  as  a  practical  measure.    I  commend  it  States  that  shall  ask  for  it  to  compensate  them 
to  your  consideration  as  a  sentiment.'    To  use  in  establishing  a  system  of  gradual  emancipa- 
hL^  own  phrase,  which  I  heard,  and  which  some  tion ;  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  in  under- 
tvrenty-five  other  gentlemen  heard :  *  I  do  not  taking  to  pay  for  all  the  slaves  in  Missouri,  and 
s>s:iino  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  for  every  slave  within  the  several  border  Slave 
surh  a  measure,  but  the  Constitution  could  be  States,  and  for  every  slave  in  any  other  State 
amended  to  give  it.    I  do  not  offer  it  to  you  to  that  may  be  restored  to  this  Union  cither  by 
be  sastained  as  a  practical  measure ;  I  commend  force  of  arms  or  by  the  return  of  its  citizens  to 
it  to  your  consideration  as  a  proposition  which  their  former  allegiance.    It  cannot  be  done ; 
I  desire  you  to  lay  before  the  people  of  your  the  Treasury  cannot  stand  it.  The  country  can- 
'tispective  States.'    It  was  in  that  sense,  and  not  sustain  the  burden.  We  may  assist,  we  may 
IT  that  sense  alone,  that  the  President  of  the  do  a  part,  to  gain  the  end  in  view ;  we  cannot 
Vnited  States  commended  this  sentiment  to  the  do  it  all.    With  these  explanations  and  these 
favorable  consideration  of  the  members  of  Con-  remarks,  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill,  if  it 
tTcss  who  represented  the  border  Slave  States:  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  appropriate  a  sum  of 
He  still  adheres  to  that  interpretation  of  the  money  for  gradual  abolition ;  but  against  it,  if 
raeasuro,  and  he  has  given  the  most  satisfac-  it  involves  the  principle  of  immediate  abolition 
tory  and  conclusive  evidence  upon  that  point  and  the  payment  of  the  full  value  of  every  slave 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  give ;  for  at  the  so  emancipated." 

c  fMmencement  of  the  present  session,  in  his  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  urged  that  the 

innual  message  to  Congress,  he  recommends  an  question  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 

aucndment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  people,  thus:  "Sir,  from  what  is  known  to  the 

states,  which  shall  confer  upon  Congress  the  country,  and  from  what  we  have  heard  to-day 

I'j^er  to  pass  this  measure.    I  voted  for  the  from  the  senator  from  Missouri  and  others,  we 

'  eolation,  understanding  it  as  the   President  know  that  at  the  present  time  the  people  of 

sfftrward  explained  it,  in  the  conference  to  Missouri  cannot,  unless  this  question  should  be 

■  hicb  I  have  referred.  committed  to  them  directly,  have  an  oppor- 

"I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion,  and  I  tunity  of  expressing  the  popular  will  upon  this 

-11  yet,  that  *when  any  State  of  this  Union  great  measure.    It  is  well  known  that  a  minor- 

\';ontaneously,  of  her  own  freewill,  determines  ity,  and  a  small  minority,  of  the  people  of  the 

t>  emancipate  her  slaves,  then,  in  the  form  of  State  of  Missouri  alone  elected  the  Legislature 

folonizing  these  slaves,  the  United  States  ought  that  is  now  convened  in  the  capital  of  that 

1"^  ^ve  that  State  aid,  and  ought  to  cooperate  State.    It  is  known,  too,  that  the  military  in- 

■^i  every  legitimate  manner  to  transport  the  terfered  in  some  instances  with  the  elections  in 

^e?roe3  that  are  thus  liberated  from  the  State  that  State.     It  is  believed  by  a  majority  of  the 

-u  I  from  the  United  States.  members  of  Congress  from  that  State,  that  if 

'*  But,  sir,  I  gave  my  consent  to  this  senti-  there  had  been  no  military  interference,  there 

nieat,  this  principle  of  giving  assistance  to  the  would  not  have  been  an  emancipation  Legisla- 
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tnre  in  Missouri.  With  all  these  facts  before  to  carry  on  that  war,  whether  it  is  a  xrar 
ns,  is  it  not  jnst  and  proper,  before  we  pass  a  agidnst  a  foreign  power  or  to  put  down  insyr- 
law  giving  $20,000,000  of  the  public  money  to  rection.  The  power  to  adopt  every  measure, 
the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  eman-  every  line  of  policy  upon  which  and  by  which 
cipating  the  slaves  in  that  Sfate,  that  it  should  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted,  centres  in  Con- 
be  accompanied  by  some  condition  to  take  the  gress,  and  in  Congress  alone ;  and  tlie  President 
sense  of  the  people  of  that  State  as  to  whether  has  no  more  right  to  wield  any  portion  of  this 
they  desired  this  institution  to  be  abolished  or  war  power,  or  adopt  measures  of  policy  for  the 
not  ? ''  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  than  any  colonel 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  urged  that  the  in  the  army, 
emancipation  should  be  made  immediate,  say-  '^  Some  gentlemen  adopt  the  policy  that  this 
ing:  ^^Mr.  President,  I  assume  that  senators  insurrection  is  to  be  put  down  byproclama- 
are  in  earnest  in  their  desire' to  do  something  tions.  I  thought  we  had  a  surfeit  of  such  non- 
to  put  down  this  rebellion.  Our  country,  1  sense.  It  is  not  by  proclamations,  by  \voi>Js, 
know,  is  rich  in  its  resources.  It  can  vote  niil«  by  high-sounding  manifestoes,  that  this  rebel- 
lions of  money  for  almost  any  purpose  that  it  lion  is  to  be  put  down.  It  is  to  be  put  down,  as 
sees  fit  to  vote  them  for ;  but  still  I  doubt  if  the  was  said  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rich- 
senator  from  Missouri  would  now  come  before  ardson)  by  the  power  of  the  bayonet  and  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  mil-  cannon  ;  and  you  must  have  that  po^er  in  the 
lions  of  money,  unless  he  thought,  through  that  hands  of  a  willing,  a  united,  and  an  cnthnsias- 
appropri&tion,  he  could  do  something  in  order  tio  people.  TThen  you  divide  the  people  and 
to  bring  this  rebellion  to  an  end.  I  assume  that  carry  questions  of  policy  into  the  canps,  and 
that  is  his  object.  I  assume  that  that  is  the  the  soldiers  take  sides  for  and  against  a  parti- 
object  of  senators  in  voting  for  this  bill.  Is  cular  line  of  policy,  you  destroy  the  vigor,  the 
there  any  object  that  will  justify,  at  this  mo-  unity,  and  the  efficiency  of  your  arms ;  and  a3 
ment,  a  vote  for  the  bill  ?  Is  there  any  sena-  that  honorable  senator  invoked  gentleicen,  so 
tor  here  who  will  say  that  he  will  toss  ten  or  I  say  the  only  way  now  to  regain  that  unity  is 
twenty  millions  of  money  to  any  State  in  this  to  come  back  to  the  constitutional  basis  npcn 
Union,  unless  he  thinks  that  by  doing  it  he  can  which  you  declared  at  the  extra  session  of  Coc- 
help  to  put  an  end  to  this  rebellion?  I  assume  gress  that  you  intended  to  carry  on  this  wnr. 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  question.  Yes,  sir,  yon  must  let  the  negro  alone;  \ou 
We  must  all  be  agreed  on  that  point.  There-  must  drop  him ;  you  must  revoke  your  prccla- 
fore  do  I  say  that,  in  voting  on  the  proposition  nations  of  the  22d  and  24th  of  September,  and 
now  before  you,  yon  are  to  consider  simply  you  must  revoke  your  proclamation  of  the  ht 
this  question :  How  shall  I  best  put  an  end  to  of  January." 

the  rebellion  ?    If  tiiat  can  be  best  accom-  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  thus  presented  the 

plished  through  a  proposition  of  immediate  constitutional  question:  *^ Senators,  have  ynn 

emancipation,  then  must  yon  vote  for  irame-  the  power  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

diate  emancipation.  If  that  can  be  best  accom-  States  to  give  $20,000,000  to  establish  skvery 

plished  by  allowing  the  subject  to  draggle  along  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ?  I  put  that  qcts- 

through  ten  years,  through  twenty  years,  with  tion  to  you.    Perhaps  you  would  all  ansry* 

the  possibility  of  reaction,  with  the  certainty  no.    You  have  just  as  much  right  to  establish 

that  the  discussion  and  the  controversy  will  slavery  in  Massachusetts  by  giving  $2O,O00,0fi0 

continue  all  that  time,  then  senators  will  vote  to  aid  in  that  scheme,  as  you  have  to  abolish 

that  the  question  shall  be  allowed  to  draggle  slavery  in  Missouri  by  giving  $20,000,000  to 

along  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  indefinitely,  if  effect  that  purpose.  If  you  have  the  one  poorer 

thoy  see  fit.    Sir,  I  am  against  any  such  thing,  you  have  the  other.    If  you  have  the  power  to 

I  wish  this  bill  to  be  effective  for  the  object  give  money  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  this 

which  is  proposed ;  and  as  I  do  not  believe  it  institution  in  one  State,  you  have  the  power  to 

can  be  really  effective,  except  in  one  way,  I  give  money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  it 

shall  vote  for  that  amendment  which  shaU  give  in  another.    You  have  no  power  to  do  either. ' 

to  it  that  effectiveness."  Mr.   Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  argtied  fully 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  in  reply,  said:  "Mr.  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill:  *'Mr. 
President,  we  have  at  length  an  avowal  from  President,  even  were  it  constitutional,  there  are 
the  learned  and  able  senator  from  Massachu-  grave  considerations  of  policy  and  expediency 
setts  that  this  measure  of  emancipation  is  un-  which  would  render  the  adoption  of  the.raeas^ 
der  the  war  power.  What  is  the  war  power  ure  now  before  the  Senate  unwise.  Before  i 
of  this  Government,  and  where  is  it  lodged  f  consider  those  questions,  however,  let  me  invite 
I  take  issue  with  him  upon  his  proposition  that  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  moment  to 
one  iota  of  the  war  power  is  vested  in  the  its  unconstitutionality.  What  is  the  first  pro- 
President.  The  whole  and  entire  war  power  vision  of  this  bill  whidi  renders  it  unconstitn- 
of  this  Government,  as  it  is  organized  by  the  tional?  In  my  judgment,  it  is  unconstitntional 
Constitution,  is  vested  in  Congress,  and  in  Con-  because  it  attempts  to  do  that  which  is  solemn- 
gress  alone.  I  do  not  mean  the  power  to  ly  prohibited  by  the  Federal,  Constitution  m  di- 
manage  and  control  armies ;  but  I  mean  the  rect  and  express  terms.  It  proposes  to  create 
power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  men  and  money  a  compact  between  the  State  of  Missonri  and 
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theUnitedStatesof  America,  which,  in  the  Ian-  sentation  upon  this  floor,  and  her  representa- 

goage  of  the  act,  shall  he  '  irrepealahle  without  tion  in  the  other  House  of  Congress.    She  m&j 

the  consent  of  the  United  States.*    The  provis-  also  stipulate,  if  she  can  do  this  act,  to  surren- 

ion  of  the  hill  in  this  hehalf  is :  der  every  «ther  right  which  she  enjoys  under 

The  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  will,  upon  the  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  may  even  consent 

passage  br  said  State  of  a  sood  and  ralid  act  of  eman-  to  heoome  a  province  of  the  other  States,  and 

cipation  of  all  the  slavea  therein,  to  take  effect  within  thus  work  the  total  destruction  of  our  Federal 

the  penod  hereinafter  nwned,  and  to  be  irre^^^  ^       of^Govemment. 

less  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  apply  the  ^^r  v*  v.wT^*«A«wii«. 

lom  of  $10,000,000,  Ac  Mr.  President,  carry  it  stdl  farther ;  if  Mis- 
L  X-  -ir  T»  -J  i.  V  i.  •  *i.  •  •  Bouri  may  do  this,  some  other  State  which  may 
/;?^;r'  ^F;  President,  what  is  the  provision  ^j^j,  ^o  nin  its  hand  into  the  Federal  treasury 
of  the  Oo^titution  in  reference  to  this  matter,  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^  surrender  $ome  other  right 
which  renders  this  bUl  manifestly,  pal paby  on  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  p^^^^^l  Constitution ; 
us  face  obnoxious  t^  constitutional  objection  ?  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  Government 
Ve  fiod  that  in  section  ten  of  the  first  article  ^^^^j,  ^^^^^  ^^  li^^  ^^^  ^j,^^^  ^^  modified 
of  the  Constitution  are  these  words :  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con-  .  by  a  convention  of  all  the  States,  in  general 
federation^  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin  convention  assembled,  you  would  have  each 
EioQer,  emit  bills  of  credit,  Ac.  ^^^  separately  and  by  itself  surrendering  up 
^  This  is  a  prohibition  not  only  upon  the  pow*  its  rights,  until  yon  find  one  great  consolidated 
er  of  one  State  to  enter  into  a  compact,  alliance,  central  Government  at  the  Federal  capital, with 
confederation,  or  agreement  with  another  State,  no  such  thing  as  State  rights  or  State  sover- 
bot  it  is  a  prohibition  upon  the  part  of  any  eignty  in  it.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  there- 
State  from  entering  into  any  alliance,  compact,  fore,  that  this  is  the  most  dangerous  act,  the 
or  agreement  with  the  General  Government  most  dangerous  species  of  legislation,  when 
of  the  United  States.  If  a  State  is  prohibited  viewed  in  its  elements  and  principles,  that 
from  entering  into  such  a  compact  with  another  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the  Federal 
State,  the  same  words  which  make  that  prohibi-  Congress. 

tioQ  make  it  also  a  prohibition  upon  the  power  *^  But,  sir,  am  I  mistaken  in  the  view  which  I 
of  the  State  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  have  presented,  that  the  State  of  Missouri  has 
compact  with  the  United  States.  no  such  rig*ht  as  to  enter  into  a  compact  with 
*•  But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look,  in  another  the  United  States  irrepealahle  in  it-s  character  ? 
a^ectof  the  case,  at  the  question  of  the  uncon-  Why,  Mr.  President,  suppose  this  act  shall  be 
etitutionality  of  thi^  measure.    It  would  be  a  passed,  and  suppose  the  State  of  Missouri,  by 
total  destruction  of  the  form  of  government  her  Legislature,  shall  assent  to  it,  as  is  con- 
onder  which  we  live.    If  the  State  of  Missouri  templated  in  the  bill ;  suppose  that  slie  shall 
can  enter  into  an  agreement  or  compact  irre-  agree  that  it  shall  be  irrepealablo ;  and  carry  it 
pealable  with  the  United  States  that  slavery  farther:  suppose  that  the  people  of  Missouri 
shall  not  therein  exist  after  the  acceptance  on  shall  meet  in  solemn  convention,  and  there 
the  part  of  Missouri  of  this  act,  then  it  is  an  declare  and*  make  it  a  provision  of  their  con- 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri  stitution  that,  in  consideration  of  the  passage 
to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  that  State,  and  of  this  act,  slavery  sbaJl  never  thereafter  bo 
make  the  Slate  of  Missouri  unequal  in  its  rights  one  of  the  domestic  institutions  of  that  State, 
of  sovereignty  with  the  other  States  of  this  but  shall  cease  thenceforth  and  forever  to  exist 
Fnion ;  and  the  anomaly  would  be  presented  in  that  State,  what  binding  force  would  there 
in  that  case  of  a  union  of  States,  not  with  equal  be  in  such  a  decree,  in  such  a  constitutional 
rights  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  States  provision  by  the  people  of  Missouri  ?    Is  it  not' 
of  unequal  rights.    The  State  of  Maryland,  the  a  cardinal  principle  in  our  system  of  govern- 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  States  might  ment  that  the  people,  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
then  have  the  complete  right  of  sovereignty  city,  may,  from  time  to  time,  change  and  alter 
over  their  own  domestic  institutions,  while  the  their  organic  law  ?    Can  a  provision  incorpor- 
^tate  of  Missouri,  if  this  act  be  adopted,  would  atcd,  if  you  please,  into  the  constitution  of  the 
ceise  to  have  that  right ;  and  insteail  of  a  Grov-  State  of   Missouri,  that   slavery  shall  never 
trnment  of  coequal  States,  you  would  have  a  thereafter   exist  in  that  State,  preclude   and 
Government  of  States  of  unequal  power,  not  prevent  a  future  sovereign  convention  of  the 
tqual  under  the  Constitution ;  and  the  whole  people  of  Missouri  from  reestablishing  slavery 
framework  and  system  of  government  under  within  their  limits  ?    If  that  is  not  so,  then 
which  we  live  would  be  entirely  abrogated  by  all  the  lessons  of  the  past  have  been  illusory ; 
this  species  of  legislation.  then  we  have  been  taught  wrong  in  reference 
'*  Carry  it  out  a  little  farther  to  its  ultimate  to  the  principles  of  free  government.    A  sover- 
t^onsequences,  and  what  would  be  the  result  ?  eign  convention  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  at 
If  the  State  of  Missouri  can  surrender  her  any  subsequent  period,  may  treat  as  nought 
sovereignty  in  reference  to  the  absolute  con-  this  provision  of  this  act,  and  may  reestab- 
ifol  of  her  owm  domestic  institutions,  she  may  lish  the  system  of  domestic  slavery  in  that 
^J  compact  with  the  United  States  for  a  money  State, 
i^oasideratioa  also  surrender  her  right  of  repre-  *'  But,  sir,  I  am  not  without  high  authority  to 
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Btipport  the  view  which  I  here  present.  It  is  giving  to  it  pecuniary  aid ;  and  it  is  proposed 
no  new  question.  Fortunately  for  us,  however  to  apply  this  principle  practically  in  Missouri, 
much  disregarded  the  teachings  of  the  fathers  It  was  fit  that  emancipation,  destined  to  end 
may  be  at  the  present  hour,  they  live  and  shine  the  rebellion,  should  first  begin  in  South  Car- 
upon  the  pages  of  history  and  in  the  public  olina,  where  the  rebellion  first  began.  It  is 
records  of  the  country.  In  1822,  a  bill  was  also  fit  that  the  action  df  Congress  in  behalf 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  emancipation  should  first  begin  in  Missonri, . 
making  an  appropriation  of  money  to  complete  which,  through  the  faint-hearted  remissness  of 
the  Cumberland  road.  Mr.  Monroe  was  then  Congress,  as  late  as  1820,  was  opened  to  slave- 
President  of  the  Ui^ited  States,  and  he  sent  to  ry.  Had  Congress  at  that  time  firmly  insisted 
Congress  a  special  message  stating  his  objee-  that  Missouri,  on  entering  the  Union,  shonld  be 
tions  at  length  to  the  bill,  in  which  he  con-  a  free  State,  the  vast  appropriation  now  pro- 
sidered  fully  the  nature  and  character  of  the  posed  would  have  been  saved ;  and,  better  still, 
system  of  government  under  which  we  live,  this  vaster  civil  war  would  have  been  pre- 
and  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Congress  to  vented.  The  whole  country  is  now  paying 
appropriate  money  out  of  the  public  treasury  with  treasure  and  blood  for  that  fatal  sur- 
for  special  and  particular  objects.  He  vetoed  render.  Alas  I  that  men  should  forget  that 
that  bill,  and  in  his  veto  message  of  the  4th  of  God  is  bound  by  no  compromise,  and  that, 
May,  1822,  in  reference  to  this  power  of  a  State  sooner  or  later.  He  will  insist  that  justice  shall 
to  surrender  its  sovereignty,  he  held  this  Ian-  be  done.  There  is  not  a  dollar  spent,  and  not 
guage :  ^  a  life  sacrificed  in  this  calamitous  wai*,  which 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Congress  does  not  possess  this  does  not  plead  against  any  repetition  of  that 

power— tifat  the  States,  individually,  cannot ^rant  it:  wicked  folly.      Blasted  be  the  tongue  which 

for  although  they  may  assent  to  the  appropriation  of  gpeaks  of  compromise  with  slavery  I 
money  within  their  limits  for  such  purposes,  they  can         u  u,,*   4^v.^«^u  t,»^..:i«.  ^/v»»*«»r>«»:aA  :«  r^r.  Iati 
grant^  no   power  of  Jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  by  ^"*'  J^^^S^  h&jymlj  compromise  is  no  Ion- 

special  compacts  with  the  United  States.    This  power  ger  openly  proposed,  yet  it  msrauates  itself 

can  be  granted  only  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constita-  in  this  debate.     In  former  times  it  took  the 

tion,  and  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  it."  form  of  barefaced  concession  to  slavery,  as  in 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as.  a  Slave  State; 

amend  by  making  the  amount  for  each  slave  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  Slave  State ;  the 

$200  instead  of  $300,  which  was  adopted,  and  waiver  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 

also  another  amendment  that  the  emancipation  Territories  ;   the  atrocious  bill  for  the  reen- 

should  be  immediate,  which  was  rejected.    He  slavement  of  fugitives ;   and  the  opening  of 

then  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill.     "  I  have  Kansas  to  slavery,  first  by  the  Kansas  bill,  and 

already  voted  to  give  $20,000,000  to  Missouri,  then  by  the  Lecompton  constitution.    In  each 

in  order  to  secure  freedom  at  once  to  her  slaves  of  these  cases  there  was  a  concession  to  slavery 

and  to  make  her  at  once  a  free  State.    I  am  which  history  now  records  with  shame ;  hut 

ready  to  vote  more,  if  more  be  needed  for  this  it  was  by  this  that  your  wicked  slaveholding 

purpose ;  but  I  will  not  vote  money  to  be  sunk  conspiracy  waxed  confident  and  strong,  till  at 

and  lost  in  an  uncertain  scheme  of  prospective  last  it  was  ripe  for  war. 
emancipation,  where  freedom  is  a  jack-o'-lan-        "  And  now  it  is  proposed,  as  an  agency  in 

tern,  and  the  only  certainty  is  to  be  found  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  to  put  an  end 

the  congressional  appropriation.     For  money  to  slavery.    By  proclamation  of  the  President, 

paid  down,  freedom,  too,  must  be  paid  down  all  the  slaves  in  certain  States,  and  designated 

at  once.  parts  of  States,  are  declared  to  be  free.    Of 

"  With  all  differences  of  opinion  on  this  ira-  course  this  proclamation  is  a  war  measure,  ren- 

portant  question,  there  is  much  occasion  for  dered  just  and  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of 

congratulation  in  the  progress  that  has  been  war.    As  such  it  is  summary  and  instant  in  its 

made.  operation  ;  not  prospective  or  procrastinating, 

"  There  is  one  point  on  which  the  Senate  is  A  proclamation  of  prospective  emancipation 

substantially  united.     A  large  migority  will  would  have  been  an  absurdity ;  like  a  proda- 

vote  for  emancipation.    This  is  much,  both  as  mation  of  prospective  battle,  where  not  a  blow 

a  sign  of  the  present  and  a  prophecy  of  the  was  to  be  struck  or  a  cannon  pointed  before 

future.    A  large  mtyority,  in  the  name  of  Con-  1876,  unless,  meanwhile,  the  enemy  desired  it. 

gress,  will  offer  pecuniary  aid  to  this  object.  What  is  done  in  war  must  be  done  promptly, 

This  is  a  further  sign  and  prophecy.    Such  a  except,  perhaps,  under  the  policy  of  defence, 

vote  and  such  an  appropriation  will  constitute  Gradualism  is  delay ;  and  delay  is  the  betray- 

an  epoch.    Only  a  few  short  years  ago  the  very  al  of  victory.      If  you  would  be  triuraphant^ 

mention  of  slavery  in  Congress  was  forbidden,  strike  quickly.      Let  your  blows  be  felt  at 

and  all  discussion  of  it  was  stifled.      Now,  once,  without  notice  or  premonition ;  and  es- 

emancipation  is  an  accepted  watchword,  while  pecially  without  time  for  resistance  or  debate, 

slavery  is  openly  denounced  as  a  guilty  thing  Time  always  deserts  those  who  do  not  appre- 

worthy  of  death.  ciate  its  value.    Strike  promptly,  and  time  be- 

"  It  is  admitted  that  now,  under  the  exigen-  comes  your  invaluable  ally,     ^trike  slowly, 

cy  of  war,  the  United  States  ons^ht  to  cooper-  gradually,  prospectively,  and  time  goes  over  to 

ate  with  any  State  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  enemy. 
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*'Bat  every  argament  for  the  instant  opera-  If  made  prospective,  it  will  not  bo  a  war  meas- 

tion  of  the  proclamation ;  every  consideration  lire,  whatever  you  may  call  it. 

io  favor  of  despatch  in  war,  is  especially  appli-  *'  If  I  am  correct  in  this  statement — and  I 

cable  to  all  that  is  done  by  Congress  as  a  war  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  questioned — then  is 

measnre.   In  a  period  of  peace,  Congress  might  the  appropriation  for  immediate  emancipation 

fitlj  consider  whether  emancipation  should  be  just  and. proper  under  the  Constitution,  while 

immediate  or  prospective,  and  we  might  listen  that  for  prospective  emancipation  is  without 

irith  patience  to  the  instances  adduced  by  the  any  sanction,  except  what  it  may  find  in  the 

senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Doolittle)  in  favor  sentiments  of  Justice  and  hnmanity." 

of  dehy ;  to  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  The  bill  then  passed  as  follows : 

the  case  of  New  York,  where  slaves  were  tar-  Ybas— Messrs.  ADthony,  Arnold,  Chandler,  Clark, 

dilr  admitted  to  their  birthright.     Such  argu-  CoUamer,  Doolittle,  Foot,  Foster,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hen- 

meats,  though  to  my  judgment  of  little  value  ^^nou,  Howard,  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill, 

■t  onv  ♦;!««    w#Yni/i   ♦k^n  k«  i/>.»w;«««AfA      Tin*  Pomcroy,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkmson,  WiJ- 

at  any  time,  would  then  be  legitimate.    But  ^^^^  anJ  Wilson  of  Mas»achu8ett8-28. 

now,  when  we  are  considering  how  to  put  Nats— Messrs.  Carlile,  Cowan,  Davis.  Fessenden, 

down  the  rebellion,  they  are  not  even  logiti-  Grimes,  Hardmg,  Kennedy,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Latham, 

mate.    There  is  but  one  way  to  put  down  the  McDougall,  Nesmith,  Powell,  Richardson,  Saulsbury, 

rebellio*,  and  that  is  by  instant  action ;  and  all  '^^^  ^^^»  '^"''P*®'  ^»*''  "*^  ^"*°°  °^  Missouri-18. 

that  is  done,  whether  in  the  field,  in  the  cabi-  This  bill  failed  to  pass  in  the  House. 

net  or  in  Congress,  must  partake  of  this  char-  

aoter.  Whatever  is  postponed  for  twenty  years  ▼    ^i.     tt               ^x,    /^.u    c  r?  \.            ^\. 

or  ten  years,  mar  seem  to  be  abstractly  politic  ^  ^^  *^,?  House  on  the  9th  of  February  the 

or  wise;  but  it  ^is  in  no  sense  a  war  mewure,  Committee  on  Elections  reported  the  follow- 

nor  can  it  contribute  essentially  to  the  suppres-  ^^  resolutions : 

sioD  of  the  rebellion  Besolved,  That  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  is  entitled  to  a 

»»viiiy  Tfi«;r.v  ♦>.'«♦  T  ,n.«^  «oa»«i»A   ^u\^^^4>  scat  io  tbls  Houso  as  a  Representative  from  the  first 

.N5w,  I  think  that  I  may  assume,  without  congressional  district  in  Louisiana. 

contradiction,    that    the    proposed   tender   of  msolced.  That  Michael  Hahn  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in 

money  to  Missouri  for  the  sake  of  emancipa-  this  House  as  a  Kcprcsentativo  from  the  second  dis- 

tion  is  a  war  measure,  to  be  vindicated  as  such  t"ct  in  Louisiana. 

nnder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bawes :  "  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
It  is  also  an  act  of  justice  to  an  oppressed  race ;  House,  for  a  few  moments,  to  a  statement  of 
bat  it  is  not  in  this  unqaestionable  character  what  the  committee  has  submitted  in  dettul  in 
that  it  is  now  commended  to  Congress.  If  it  a  report  in  support  of  these  resolutions.  I  bo- 
were  nrged  on  no  other  ground,  even  if  every  lieve  the  House  is  aware,  without  any  sugges- 
consideration  of  philanthropy  and  of  religion  tion  from  me,  that  more  than  ordinary  import- 
plesded  for  it  with  rarest  eloquence,  I  fear  that  ance  is  attached  to  the  consideration  of  this 
it  woald  stand  but  little  chance  in  either  House  subject.  It  is  not  simply  whether  these  two 
of  Congress.  Let  us  not  disguise  the  truth,  gentlemen  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  seats 
Eicept  as  a  war  measure,  in  order  to  aid  in  in  the  House  for  the  remainder  of  the  session 
putting  down  the  rebellion,  this  proposition  now  so  near  its  close.  The  question  whether 
Tould  find  little  hospitality  here.  Senators  they  shall  be  admitted  involves  the  principles 
are  ready  to  vote  money — as  the  British  parlia-  touching  the  present  state  of  the  country,  to 
ment  voted  subsidies — ^in  order  to  supply  the  which  the  Committee  of  Elect  ions  has  had  oc- 
placd  of  soldiers,  or  to  remove  a  stronghold  of  casion,  more  than  once,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  rebellion ;  aJl  of  which  is  done  by  emanci-  the  House. 

pition.  I  do  not  overstate  the  case.  Slavery  *^  Certain  principles  were  adopted  by  this 
i3  a  stronghold  of  the  rebellion,  which,  through  committee  early  in  this  Congress  in  other  oaseSi 
anticipation,  will  be  removed,  while  every  involving  to  a  great  extent  the  some  questions 
?kve  and  every  slavemaster  will  become  an  that  are  involved  in  this  case.  They  were  sub- 
ally  of  the  Government.  Therefore  emanci-  mitted  to  the  House  in  reports  and  in  remarks 
p&tion  is  a  war  measure,  as  constitutional  as  more  fully  explaining  them,  and  they  have 
the  raising  of  armies  or  the  occupation  of  a  been  adopted  by  the  House  hitherto  without 
bostile  territory.  any  exception,  I  believe.  In  conformity  with 
*'  But  in  vindicating  emancipation  as  a  war  those  principles,  the  committee  has  felt  bound 
iQ?asnre,  we  must  see  that  it  is  made  under  to  report  these  resolutions  to  the  House,  and 
f^ch  conditions  as  to  exercise  a  present,  instant  the  question  now  comes  up  whether  any  reason 
ialiiience  against  the  rebellion.  It  must  be  im-  exists,  either  in  the  intrinsic  unsoundness  of 
inediate,  not  prospective.  In  proposing  pro-  the  positions  thus  assumed  or  in  any  change  in 
spectivc  emancipation,  you  propose  a  measure  the  condition  of  public  affnirs,  that  requires  of 
vhich  can  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  the  House  any  departure  from  those  rules  and 
^tf*  Senators  abstractly  may  prefer  that  principles.  It  is  becnuse  it  has  appeared  to  the 
emancipation  should  be  prospective  rather  than  committee  that  an  adherence  to  these  princi- 
^ipediate ;  but  this  is  not  the  time  for  the  ex-  pies  is  vitally  important  in  settling  the  question 
frcise  of  any  such  abstract  preference.  What-  how  there  is  to  be  a  restoration  of  this  Union 
^y^r  is  done  as  a  war  measure  must  be  imme-  when  this  war  shall  be  drawn  to  a  close,  that 
<^,  or  it  will  cease  to  have  this  character,  the  committee  has  adhered  with  earnestness 
VOL.  111. — 21        A 
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to  these  principles,  and  now  desires  that  the  by  proclamation  in  those  two  congressional  dis- 

House  will  fully  consider  and  deliberate  before  tricts,  to  be  held  on  the  8d  of  December  last, 

it  comes  to  the  conclasion  to  depart  from  them.  The  result  of  that  election  was :   in  the  first 

"The  facts  of  this  case  are  briefly  these:  districta  vote  of  2,643;  of  which  Mr.  Flanders 

The  elections  in  these  two  districts  of  Louisi-  received  2,870,  and  all  others  273.   In  the  elec- 

ana  are  embraced  in  the  one  report,  because  tion  in  the  second  district,  Mr.  Ilahn  received 

the  same  facts  and  the  same  principles  apply  2,799  votes,  and  all  others  2,318,  a  total  of 

to  both.    There  is  no  reason  for  making  any^  6,117. 

distinction  between  the  two  cases.    The  dis-  "  It  is  on  the  strength  of  these  elections  that 

tricts  are  coniposed  each  of  about  half  of  the  these  gentlemen  present  themselves  and  ask 

city  of  New  Orleans  and  of  a  portion  of  the  for  seats  in  this  House.    The  requirements  of 

surrounding  counties,  or  parishes,  as  they  are  the  law  of  Louisiana  were  all  observed,  with 

called  there.    The  city  of  New  Orleans,  as  is  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  the  military 

well  known,  was,  up  to  May  last,  in  the  occil-  governor.    The  appointment  of  commissioners 

pation  of  rebel  forces,  and  was  in  a  state  al-  of  election,  the  manner  of  polling  the  vote,  tlio 

most  ofrevolution,  certainly  of  rebellion.  "When  precincts  at  which  the  votes  were  polled,  the 

the  army  of  the  Union  took  possession  of  New  police  regulations  insuring  peace  and  good  or- 

Orleats  and  expelled  the  rebel  usurpation,  it  der  at  the  election,  the  means  of  preventing  il- 

drove  out,  as  early  as  May  last,  from  those  en-  legal  voting  and  fraud,  all  of  the  details,  down 

tire  districts,  the  rebel  power.   They  left  what-  .  to  the  minutest  municipal  regulations^  were 

ever  of  Union  sentiment  there  was  there  the  observed  at  the  polls  on  that  day.    So  that  this 

opportunity  to  develop  itself,  and  left  a  love  had  every  essential  of  a  regular  election  in  a 

for  the  Union,  if  any  existed  there,  to  grow  time  of  most  profound  peace,  with  the  excep- 

and  to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  people.  tion  of  the  fact  that  the  proclamation  was  is- 

**  On  an  invitation  to  the  people  to  renew  sued  by  the  military  instead  of  the  civii  gov- 

their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  ernor  of  Louisiana. 

United  States,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  "  A  military  governor  is  not  entirely  un- 

more  than  sixty  thousand  of  the  citizens  en-  known  to  the  law,  even  in  this  country*    The 

rolled  themselves  and  took  the  oath  of  alle-  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  recog- 

giance.    In  order  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  nized  not  only  the  power  of  the  President  of 

enforce  good  order  and  such  laws  and  regu-  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  military  gov- 

lations  of  society  as  were  absolutely  necessary  ernor,  but  has  recognized  both  his  military 

while  the  State  authority  was  held  in  abey-  and  civil  functions  as  binding  in  law.    They 

ance,  the  President  clothed  one  of  his  brig-  have  not  undertaken,  it  is  true,  to  say  how  far, 

adier-generals  with  the  authority  of  military  as  a  military  man,  he  may  discharge  the  func- 

governor  of  the  whole  State  of  Louisiana  early  tions  of  the  civil  governor.    So  far  as  they 

in  the  summer.    From  that  time  to  this  he  has  have  had  occasion  to  pass,  they  have  limited 

been  discharging  all  the  functions  which  would  them  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  line  of  neces- 

ordinarily  be  discharged  by  the  Governor  of  sity.     They  have,  however,  given  full  force 

the  State  of  Louisiana  under  the  same  circum-  and  effect  to  the  acts  of  a  military  governor, 

stances.    He  has  issued  writs.    He  has  ap-  when  acting  in  a  civil  capacity.    So  that,  to 

pointed  such  officers  of  the  law  as  the  real  some  extent,  certainly  we  have  the  highest  au- 

Governor  of  the  State  would  appoint.    He  has  thority  for  the  validity  of  the  civil  functions 

enforced  order  in  like  manner  as  the  Governor  of  a  military  government, 

of  the  State  would  enforce  it.    He  has  regu-  **  The  question  comes,  what  is  the  limit ;  or, 

lated  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  State  alter  rather,  the  practical  question  is  at  this  moment, 

the  manner  and  in  the  form  required  by  the  whether  these  particular  functions,  exercised 

constitution  and  laws  of  Louisiana.    Governing  under  these  circumstances,  are  of  such  a  char- 

himself  by  the  requirements  of  that  instrument  acter  as  to  deserve  to  be  recognized  by  this 

and  of  those  laws,  he  has  gone  on,  to  all  intents  House  at  this  time  ?  '* 

and  purposes,  as  the  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  opposed  the  reso- 

There  was  no  evidence  before  the  committee,  lutions,  saying :  *^  I  regard  this  question  as  one 

and  the  committee  believes  that  none  exists,  of  exceeding  and  paramount  importance.      I 

that  any  Union  man  in  Louisiana  resista  in  any  regard  it  as  setting  a  precedent  for  future  ac- 

manner  this  exercise  by  the  military  governor  tion  which  will  be  exceedingly  important  in 

of  the  civil  functions  of  the  Governor  of  Lou-  its  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  this  Government, 

isiana.  In  other  words,  I  regard  it  as  surrendering  to 

"The  constitution  of  Louisiana  requires  that  the  executive  the  branch  of  the  Government 
when  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  to  which  we  belong.  In  my  judgment,  the 
representative  in  Congress,  from  death  or  executive  has  already  usurped  the  judicial  de- 
otherwise,  the  Governor  shall  by  proclamation  partment  of  this  Government  by  the  suspension 
call  a  special  election.  In  obedience  to  that  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpvs.  It  lacks  but  the 
requirement  of  the  constitution  of  Louisiana,  sanction  of  such  a  report  as  the  committee  has 
and  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  large  num-  made  in  this  case  to  surrender  up  the  legis- 
bers  of  voters  in  those  two  congressional  dis-  lative  department  also  to  the  executive, 
tricts,  the  military  governor  called  an  election  "  Now,  in   support  of  these  observations 
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wbich  I  have  made  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  the  treason  of  the  governor  and  of  his  nnit- 
of  the  legislative  department  to  the  executive,  ing  in  the  rebellion.  In  view  of  these  facts 
by  the  principle  sought  to  be  enforced  by  this  and  of  the  other  circumstances  in  which  the 
report,  allow  me  to  submit  to  the  House  what  people  of  Louisiana  had  been  placed  by  the 
I  conceive  the  law  in  such  cases  to  be.  The  rebellion,  might  not  the  loyal  electors  of  the 
lavr  as  laid  down,  in  England,  in  a  report  several  districts  in  that  State,  when  the  mill- 
before  me,  in  the  case  of  Hall  vs,  Campbell  tory  power  of  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  by 
(1  Cowper^s  Reports),  and  which  has  the  sane-  the  arms  of  the  National  Grovernment,  have 
tion  of  the  highest  courts  of  our  own  country,  themselves,  by  their  own  voluntary  action,  as- 
is  this :  if  you  make  conauest  of  territory  from  sembled  in  convention  and  appointed  a  time 
a  foreign  enemy  with  whom  you  are  at  war,  for  the  holding  of  an  election  for  members  of 
Tou  may  in  that  territory  in  which  you  have  Congress,  and  would  not  Congress  have  been 
made  conquest  and  planted  your  power,  estab-  authorized  to  receive  as  members  represent- 
lish  municipal  regulations  and  civil  laws,  set  atives  thus  chosen?  Now,  then,  the  people 
aside  the  laws  which  there  prevail,  and  sub-  of  these  two  districts,  having  assented  to  the 
stitute  a  system  of  laws  made  by  the  legis-  time  appointed  by  the  military  governor 
lative  authority  of  this  country.  This,  how-  (whether  his  action  was  legal  or  not)  for  the 
ever,  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  an  insuiTcction-  holding  of  an  election,  and  that  election  hav- 
ary  district  belonging  to  this  Government.  If  ing  been  actually  held  by  the  loyal  electors  of 
TOU  reduce  a  revolt^  State  to  obedience,  you  the  districts,  are  not  the  representatives  of 
cannot  supersede  her  laws  and  her  domestic  their  choice  entitled  to  seats  here  ?  " 
institutions.  She  is  protected  in  them  by  that  Mr.  Voorheea,  of  Indiana,  replied :  "  Will 
very  Constitution  whose  supremacy  you  claim  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tell  me  how  many 
it  is  the  mission  of  our  arms  to  restore.  All  voters  cast  their  votes  on  the  day  of  that  elec- 
such  States  must  be  taken  back,  if  taken  back  tion  because  they  desired  to  be  represented  in 
at  all,  with  all  the  laws  unimpaired  which  they  this  Congress,  and  how  many  because  they 
themselves  have  made  for  their  own  govern-  wanted  to  save  their  slaves  under  the  proda- 
ment,  pursuant  to  the  guarantees  of  the  Fed-  mation  of  the  President  ?  If  he  can  give  me 
eral  Constitution.  this  information,  I  can  tell  him  how  much  the 
^*  Understand  this  principle.  If  the  South-  ratification  of  which  he  speaks  was  worth, 
em  confederacy  is  a  foreign  power,  an  inde-  Both  inducements  were  held  out ;  and  if  the 
pendent  nationality  to-day,  and  you  have  con-  gentleman  can  inform  me  how  many  persons 
quered  back  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  you  voted  because  they  desired  to  prevent  their 
may  then  substitute  a  new  system  of  laws  in  property  being  taken  from  them,  and  how 
the  place  of  the  laws  of  that  State.  You  may  many  because  they  desired  to  send  these  claim- 
then  supplant  her  civil  institutions  by  institu-  ants  here,  I  can  answer  how  far  this  act  of  the 
tions  made  anew  for  her  by  the  proper  author-  military  governor  was  ratified  by  the  people, 
ity  of  this  Government — not  by  the  executive.  The  inducement  in  regard  to  their  slaves  was 
but  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govei^n-  deemed  as  of  suflBcient  importance  to  insert  in 
mcnt,  assisted  by  the  executive  simply  to  the  the  body  of  the  proclamation,  and  I  have  no 
extent  of  «gning  his  name  to  the  bills  of  legis-  doubt  it  brought  many  citizens  to  the  polls.'' 
lation.  If  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  said :  '^  What  is 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  correct ;  if  the  test  by  which  an  election  is  to  be  deter- 
tbe  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Conway)  is  mined  ?  Unquestionably  the  ballot  box.  It  is 
correct,  and  this  assumed  power  in  the  South  the  action  of  the  electors  there  that  must  de- 
is  a  power  of  the  earth,  and  stands  to-day  upon  cide.  Sweep  away  all  your  sophistries,  your 
equal  terms  of  nationality  with  ourselves,  and  cobwebs,  your  fine-spun  theories  and  technical 
we  conquer  back  State  by  State  its  territory  arguments.  You  must  go  to  the  .ballot  box 
by  the  power  of  arms,  then  we  may  govern  and  count  out  the  honest  votes  of  the  honest 
them  independently  of  their  local  laws.  But  and  qualified  electors.  That  1^  the  voice  to 
if  the  theory  that  we  have  been  proceeding  which  wo  must  listen,  and  that  is  the  only 
upon  here,  that  this  Union  is  unbroken ;  that  voice  that  we  may  properly  listen  to— the  an- 
no States  have  sundered  the  bonds  that  bind  tocratic  voice  of  the  people  speaking  as  sov- 
us  together ;  that  no  successful  -disunion  has  ereigns. 

yet  taken  place — if  that  theory  is  still  to  pre-  "Now,  it  is  asserted  here,  on  the  one  side, 
vdl  in  these  halls,  then  this  thing  cannot  be  and  is  not  denied  on  the  other,  that  the  elec- 
done.  You  are  as  much  bound  to  uphold  the  tions  in  the  first  and  second  districts  in  Louis- 
laws  of  Louisiana  in  all  their  extent  and  in  all  iana  were  fairly  conducted ;  that  the  ballot 
their  parts  as  you  are  to  uphold  the  laws  of  boxes  were  left  undisturbed ;  that  there  was 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York,  or  any  other  State  no  interposition  ;  that  several  candidates  can- 
whose  civil  policy  has  not  been  disturbed.''  vassed  tJie  districts,  and  presented  their  re- 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  presented  the  follow-  spective  claims  to  the  electors  as  best  they 
ing  view  of  the  subject :  **  The  congressional  might,  and  that  neither  the  military  nor  any- 
delegation  from  that  State  was  not  chosen  in  body  else  interposed  to  prevent  a  free  exercise 
1861,  in  consequence  of  rebellion ;  and  the  of  the  elective  franchise.  That  is  asserted  on 
office  of  governor  became  vacant  by  reason  the  one  side,  and  it  is  not  seriously  controvert- 
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to  these  principles,  and  now  desires  that  the  by  proclamation  in  those  two  congres^onal  dis- 

House  will  fully  consider  and  deliberate  before  tricts.  to  be  held  on  the  8d  of  December  last 

it  comes  to  the  conclusion  to  depart  from  them.  The  result  of  that  election  was :  in  the  first 

"The  facts  of  this  case  are  briefly  these:  district,  a  vote  of  2,643;  of  which  Mr.  Flanders 

The  elections  in  these  two  districts  of  Louisi-  received  2,370,  and  all  others  273.  In  the  elec- 

ana  are  embraced  in  the  one  report,  because  tion  in  the  second  district,  Mr.  Hahn  received 

the  same  facts  and  the  same  principles  apply  2,799  votes,   and  all  others  2,818,  a  total  of 

to  both.    There  is  no  reason  for  making  any,  6,11  T. 

distinction  between  the  two  cases.    The  dis-  "  It  is  on  the  strength  of  these  elections  that 

tricts  are  coniposed  each  of  about  half  of  the  these  gentlemen  present  themselves  and  ask 

city  of  New  Orleans  and  of  a  portion  of  the  for  seats  in  this  House,    The  requirements  of 

surrounding  counties,  or  parishes,  as  they  are  the  law  of  Louisiana  were  all  observed,  with 

called  there.    The  city  of  New  Orleans,  as  is  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  the  military 

well  known,  was,  up  to  May  last,  in  the  occU-  governor.    The  appointment  of  commissioners 

pation  of  rebel  forces,  and  was  in  a  state  al-  of  election,  the  manner  of  polling  the  vote,  the 

most  of  revolution,  certainly  of  rebellion.  When  precincts  at  which  the  votes  were  polled,  the 

the  army  of  the  Union  took  possession  of  New  police  regulations  insuring  peace  and  good  or- 

Orleacs  and  expelled  the  rebel  usurpation,  it  der  at  the  election,  the  means  of  preventing  il- 

drove  out,  as  early  as  May  last,  from  those  en-  legal  voting  and  fraud,  all  of  the  details,  down 

tire  districts,  the  rebel  power.   They  left  what-  .  to  the  minutest  municipal   regulations,  were 

ever  of  Union  sentiment  there  was  there  the  observed  at  the  polls  on  that  day.    So  that  this 

opportunity  to  develop  itself,  and  left  a  love  had  every  essential  of  a  regular  election  in  a 

for  the  Union,  if  any  existed  there,  to  grow  time  of  most  profound  peace,  with  the  excep- 

and  to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  people.  tion  of  the  fact  that  the  proclamation  was  is* 

"  On  an  invitation  to  the  people  to  renew  sued  by  the  military  instead  of  the  civii  gov- 

their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  ernor  of  Louisiana. 

United  States,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  *'  A  military  governor  is  not  entirely  nn- 

more  than  sixty  thousand  of  the  citizens  en-  known  to  the  law,  even  in  this  country*    The 

rolled  themselves  and  took  the  oath  of  alle-  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  rccog- 

giance.    In  order  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  nized  not  only  the  power  of  the  President  of 

enforce  good  order  and  such  laws  and  regu-  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  military  gov- 

lations  of  society  as  were  absolutely  necessary  ernor,  but  has  recognized  both  his  military 

while  the  State  authority  was  held  in  abey-  and  civil  functions  as  binding  in  law.    They 

ance,  the  President  clothed  one  of  his  brig-  have  not  undertaken,  it  is  true,  to  say  how  far, 

adier-generals  with  the  authority  of  military  as  a  military  man,  he  may  discharge  the  fonc- 

governor  of  the  whole  State  of  Louisiana  early  tions  of  the  civil  governor.    So  far  as  they 

in  the  summer.    From  that  time  to  this  he  has  have  had  occasion  to  pass,  they  have  limited 

been  discharging  all  the  functions  which  would  them  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  line  of  neccs- 

ordinarily  be  discharged  by  the  Governor  of  sity.     They  have,  however,  given  full  force 

the  State  of  Louisiana  under  the  same  circum-  and  effect  to  the  acts  of  a  military  governor, 

stances.    He  has  issued  writs.    He  has  ap-  when  acting  in  a  civil  capacity.    8o  tliat,  to 

pointed  such  officers  of  the  law  as  the  real  some  extent,  certainly  we  have  the  highest  au- 

Governor  of  the  State  would  appoint.    lie  has  thority  for  the  validity  of  the  civil  functions 

enforced  order  in  like  manner  as  the  Governor  of  a  military  government, 

of  the  State  would  enforce  it.    He  has  regu-  "  The  question  comes,  what  is  the  limit ;  or, 

lated  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  State  after  rather,  the  practical  question  is  at  this  moment, 

the  manner  and  in  the  form  required  by  the  whether  these  particular  functions,  exercised 

constitution  and  laws  of  Louisiana.    Governing  under  these  circumstances,  are  of  such  a  chnr- 

himself  by  the  requirenients  of  that  instrument  acter  as  to  deserve  to  be  recognized  by  this 

and  of  those  laws,  he  has  gone  on,  to  all  intents  House  at  this  time  ? " 

and  purposes,  as  the  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  opposed  the  reso- 

There  was  no  evidence  before  the  committee,  lu tions,  saying :  "  I  regard  tliis  question  as  one 

and  the  committee  believes  that  none  exists,  of  exceeding  and  paramount  importance.    1 

that  any  Union  man  in  Louisiana  resists  in  any  regard  it  as  setting  a  precedent  for  future  ac- 

manner  this  exercise  by  the  military  governor  tion  which  will  be  exceedingly  important  in 

of  the  civil  functions  of  the  Governor  of  Lou-  its  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  this  Government. 

isiana.  In  other  words,  I  regard  it  as  surrendering  to 

"  The  constitution  of  Louisiana  requires  that  the  executive  the  branch  of  the  Government 
when  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  to  which  we  belong.  In  my  judgment,  the 
representative  in  Congress,  from  death  or  executive  has  already  usurped  ttie  judicial  de- 
otherwise,  the  Governor  shall  by  proclamation  partment  of  this  Government  by  the  suspension 
call  a  special  election.  In  obedience  to  that  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  lacks  but  the 
requirement  of  the  constitution  of  Louisiana,  sanction  of  such  a  report  as  the  committee  has 
and  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  large  num-  made  in  this  case  to  surrender  up  the  legi^' 
hers  of  voters  in  those  two  congressional  dis-  lative  department  also  to  the  executive. 
tricts,  the  military  governor  called  an  election  "  Now,  in   support  of  these  observations 
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which  I  have  made  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  the  treason  of  the  governor  and  of  his  nnit- 
of  the  legislative  department  to  the  executive,  ing  in  the  rebellion.    In  view  of  these  facts 
by  the  principle  sought  to  be  enforced  by  this  and  of  the  other  circumstances  in  which  the 
report,  allow  me  to  submit  to  the  House  what  people  of  Louisiana  had  been  placed  by  the 
I  conceive  the  law  in  such  cases  to  be.    The  rebellion,  might  not  the  loyal  electors  of  the 
hv  as  laid  down,  in  England,  in  a  report  several  districts  in  that  State,  when  the  mill- 
before  me,  in  the  case  of  Hall  m.  Campbell  tary  power  of  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  by 
(1  Cowper^s  Reports),  and  which  has  the  sano-  the  arms  of  the  l^ational  Government,  have 
tion  of  the  highest  courts  of  our  own  country,  themselves,  by  their  own  voluntary  action,  as- 
hthis:  if  you  make  conouest  of  territory  from  sembled  in  convention  and  appointed  a  time 
a  foreign  enemy  with  whom  you  are  at  war,  for  the  holding  of  an  election  for  members  of 
jon  may  in  that  territory  in  which  you  have  Congress,  and  would  not  Congress  have  been 
msde  conquest  and  planted  your  power,  estab-  autliorized  to  receive  as  members  represent- 
lish  municipal  regulations  and  civil  laws,  set  atives  thus  chosen  ?    Now,  then,  the  people 
aside  the  laws  which  there  prevail,  and  sub-  of  these  two  districts,  having  assented  to  the 
stitote  a  system  of  laws  made  by  the  legis-  time   appointed   by   the    military   governor 
lative  authority  of  this  country.    This,  how-  (whether  his  action  was  legal  or  not)  for  the 
ever,  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  an  insurrection-  holding  of  an  election,  and  that  election  hav- 
arr  district  belonging  to  this  Government.    If  ing  been  actually  held  by  the  loyal  electors  of 
Tou  redace  a  revolted  State  to  obedience,  you  the  districts,  are  not  the  representatives  of 
eannot  sapersede  her  laws  and  her  domestic  their  choice  entitled  to  seats  here  ?  " 
institutions.    She  is  protected  in  them  by  that       Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  replied :   **  Will 
Terr  Constitution  whose  supremacy  you  claim  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tell  me  how  many 
it  is  the  mission  of  our  arms  to  restore.    All  voters  cast  their  votes  on  the  day  of  that  elec- 
such  States  must  be  taken  back,  if  taken  back  tion  because  they  desired  to  be  represented  in 
at  all,  with  all  the  laws  unimpaired  which  they  this  Congress,  and  how  many  because  they 
themselves  have  made  for  their  own  govern-  wanted  to  save  their  slaves  under  the  procla- 
meat,  pursuant  to  the  guarantees  of  the  Fed-  mation  of  the  President  ?    If  he  can  give  me 
eral  Constitution.  this  information,  I  can  tell  him  how  much  the 
"  Understand  this  principle.    If  the  South-  ratification  of  which  he  speaks  was  worth. 
ern  confederacy  is.  a  foreign  power,  an  inde-  Both  inducements  were  held  out ;  and  if  the 
pendent  nationality  to-day,  and  you  have  cou-  gentleman  can  inform  me  how  many  persons 
quered  back  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  you  voted  because  they  desired  to  prevent  their 
may  then  substitute  a  new  system  of  laws  in  property  being  taken  from  them,  and  how 
the  place  of  the  laws  of  that  State.    You  may  many  because  they  desired  to  send  these  claim- 
then  supplant  her  civil  institutions  by  institu-  ants  here,  I  can  answer  how  far  this  act  of  the 
tions  made  anew  for  her  by  the  proper  author-  military  governor  was  ratified  by  the  people. 
ity  of  this  Government — not  by  the  executive.  The  inducement  in  regard  to  their  slaves  was 
but  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern-  deemed  as  of  suflBcient  importance  to  insert  in 
ment,  assisted  by  the  executive  simply  to  the  the  body  of  the  proclamation,  and  I  have  no 
eit^nt  of  signing  his  name  to  the  bills  of  legis-  doubt  it  brought  many  citizens  to  the  polls." 
lation.    If  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of        Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  said :  "  What  is 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  correct ;  if  the  test  by  which  an  election  is  to  be  deter- 
rhe  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Conway)  is  mined  ?    Unquestionably  the  ballot  box.    It  is 
j^orrect,  and  this  assumed  power  in  the  South  the  action  of  the  electors  there  that  must  de- 
is  a  power  of  the  earth,  and  stands  to-day  upon  cide.    Sweep  away  all  your  sophistries,  yonr 
e^jnal  terms  of  nationality  with  ourselves,  and  cobwebs,  your  fine-spun  theories  and  technical 
we  conquer  back  State  by  State  its  territory  arguments.    You  must  go  to  the  .ballot  box 
^j  the  power  of  arms,  then  we  may  govern  and  count  ont  the  honest  votes  of  the  honest 
them  independently  of  their  local  laws.    But  and  qualified  electors.     That  i^  the  voice  to 
if  the  theory  that  we  have  been  proceeding  which  wo  must  listen,  and  that  is  the  only 
upon  here,  that  this  Union  is  unbroken ;  that  voice  that  we  may  properly  listen  to— the  au- 
Do  States  have  sundered  the  bonds  that  bind  tocratic  voice  of  the  people  speaking  as  sov- 
C9  together ;   that  no  successful  •disunion  has  ereigns. 

jet  tdcen  place — ^if  that  theory  is  still  to  pre-  "  Now,  it  is  asserted  here,  on  the  one  side, 
^l  in  these  halls,  then  this  thing  cannot  be  and  is  not  denied  on  the  other,  that  the  elec- 
dono.  Yoa  are  as  much  bound  to  uphold  the  tions  in  the  first  and  second  districts  in  Louis- 
lairs  of  Louisiana  in  all  their  extent  and  in  all  iana  were  fairly  conducted ;  that  the  ballot 
their  parts  as  you  are  to  uphold  the  laws  of  boxes  were  left  undisturbed ;  that  there  was 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York,  or  any  other  State  no  interposition  ;  that  several  candidates  can- 
w'hose  civil  policy  has  not  been  disturbed."  vassed  the  districts,  and  presented  their  re- 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  presented  the  follow-  spective  claims  to  the  electors  as  best  they 
ifl?  riew  of  the  subject :  **  The  congressional  might,  and  that  neither  the  military  nor  any- 
^elegation  from  that  State  was  not  chosen  in  body  else  interposed  to  prevent  a  free  exercise 
1B61,  in  consequence  of  rebellion ;  and  the  of  the  elective  franchise.  That  is  asserted  on 
office  of  governor  became  vacant  by  reason  the  one  side,  and  it  is  not  seriously  controvert- 
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ed  on  the  other,  as  I  nnderstand  the  argn-  *'  Now,  sir,  it  has  heen  admitted  on  all  sides 

ment.    What  else  do  we  want  ?    What  but  the  of  the  Honse  that  a  military  goTemor  can  ap- 

most  carping,  captions,  and  cavilling  disposition  point  civil  officers.    The  functions  of  a  gov- 

could  ask  more  ?    The  Constitution  provides  ernor  of  a  State  are  various.    Some  are  of  a 

that '  the  times,  places,  and  manner  for  holding  national  and  some  are  of  a  State  character. 

elections  for  senators  and  representatives  shall  Thus  the  governor  necessarily  becomes  mixed 

be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  up  with  national  affairs.     The  duties  which 

thereof/    That  has  all  been  done  by  the  Legis-  the  governor  has  in  this  instance  exercised  are 

lature  of  Louisiana.    I  understand  that  all  those  of  that  class.    He  is  required  by  the  laws  of 

forms  have  been  observed."  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  order  elections  in 

Mr.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  his  cases  where  vacancies  may  occur.    It  was  ne- 

views  of  the  question  as  follows :    *'  I  have  cessary  for  the  people  of  Louisiana  that  this 

read  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  care  should  be  done  in  order  to  keep  up  their  inter- 

the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Elections,  course,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

which  my  colleague  has  presented  to  the  House.  States,  with  the  Federal  Government    The 

But  I  fail  to  see  how  they  have  removed  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  before  treason  and  se- 

doubts  as  to  the  power  of  Gov.  Shepley  to  act  cession  took  place,  was  invested  with  anthoritj 

in  issuing  his  writs  of  election.    They  say  truly  by  the  local  law  to  order  elections.    Now,  sir, 

that  the  powers  of  a  military  governor  have  what  have  our  armies  been  sent  there  for?  To 

their  ori^n  in  and  are  limited  by  necessity,  subjugate  the  rebels  and  to  restore  the  Union; 

They  say  truly  that  his  powers  are,  to  some  and  for  that  purpose  the  military  governor,  ne- 

extent,  civil  as  well  as  military.    And  I  admit  ces?arily  appointed  by  the  President,  is  clothed 

cheerfully  the  authority  of  the  case  cited  by  with  all  the  proper  power.    According  to  mj 

them,  as  reported  in  16  Howard^s  Reports,  idea,  tJie  best  means  to  bring  the  Stales  in  re- 

But  suppose  Gen.  Halleck  had  issued  a  writ  of  bellion  back  into  the  Union  will  be  to  permit 

election  for  a  member  of  Congress.    There  is  the  introduction  of  representatives  from  those 

nothing  in  Che  reasoning  of  the  court  in  tho  States  into  this  House.^' 

case  of  Cross  ta,  Harrison  which  would  have  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  was  of  opinion  that 

sustained  that  action.  the  election  was  illegal.    He  thus  stated  his 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  of  these  rebel  views :  "  If  the  people  of  Louisiana  had,  under 
States  is  wholly  anomalous.  At  this  time  we  an  act  of  their  own  Legblatnre,  and  by  duly 
are  waging  war  ajgainst  them.  The  power  of  constituted  officers  of  an  existing  State  govern* 
the  Government  is  exerted  to  subdue  rebellion  ment,  organized  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
within  their  borders.  If  in  any  State  the  re*  held  this  election,  I  could  not  doubt  that  sncli 
bellion  shall  be  subdued  and  the  loyal  men  election  was  the  lawful  act  of  the  loyal  people, 
shall  reorganize  their  State  and  elect  their  But,  sir,  there  is  no  organized  constitational 
governor,  who  shall  enforce  the  laws,  and  the  State  government  in  Louisiana,  nor  was  this 
people  shall  then  act  under  the  laws,  and  shall  election  held  under  the  law  or  by  the  officers 
return  to  ^is  House  their  representatives,  they  of  such  government  of  Louisiana,  nor  under  a 
will  be  cheerfully  and  gladly  received ;  or  if  law  of  Congress.  I  therefore  repeat  my  prop- 
Congress  shall  pass  fit  enactments  under  which  osition :  representatives  can  be  elected  to  the 
elections  shall  be  held,  we  may  safely  act.  But  Federal  Legislature  only  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
at  this  moment  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  a  State  of  the  State  Legislature,  or  of  an  act  of  the 
in  rebellion  against  the  Government.  That  re-  Federal  Congress.  I  wish  to  inquire  when 
bellion  must  be  subdued  and  a  loyal  State  icre-  there  has  been  any  decision  under  the  Govern- 
ated.  How  this  shall  be  done  we  know.  It  ment  of  the  United  States,  legislative  or  ex- 
can  be  effected  but  in  one  way.  Our  arms  ecutive  or  judicial,  to  the  contrary  ?  " 
must  conquer  a  peace,  and  the  loyal  men,  pro-  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  his 
tected  by  the  Government  and  aided  by  its  views  as  follows :  "I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
legislation,  mu^t  reform  their  State,  and  take  this  question  is  free  from  difficulty.  It  cer- 
their  place  again  as  our  friends  and  compan-  tainly  is  not.  But  it  has  been,  I  think,  quite 
ions  and  brethren.  So  shall  the  Constitution  too  summarily  disposed  of  by  gentlemen  op- 
be  upheld  and  tranquillity  be  restored."  posed  to  the  resolutions  of  the  committee.    It 

Mr.  Noell,  of  Missouri,  was  in  favor  of  the  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  much,  very 
resolutions  for  these  reasons :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  much  of  the  difficulty  we  have  in  the  discus- 
have  remarked  that  the  military  governor  np-  sion  of  this  and  similar  questions,  results  from 
pointed  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  not  sent  the  attempt  to  apply  to  the  condition  of  things 
there  for  military  purposes,  but  to  exercise  cer-  in  which  we  are  placed,  principles  and  niks 
tain  civil  powers  necessary  for  the  protection  from  writers  upon  international  law  that  really 
of  the  people.  The  civil  authorities  there,  hav-  throw  no  light  upon  and  have  no  just  nppli- 
ing  abdicated,  became  a  treasonable  body,  and  cation  to  that  condition,  in  many  respects  «tti 
omitting  to  perform  their  functions,  it  was  ne-  generis^  and  for  our  guide  in  which  history 
cessary  that  the  United  States  should  substi-  and  public  law  furnish  no  precedents  or  even 
tute  some  authority  there  for  the  purpose  of  strong  analogies.  No  just  or  reasonable  con- 
supplying  the  performance  of  those  functions  elusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  powers  of  a 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  people.  military  governor,  in  a  territory  conquered 
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from  a  foreign  enemy,  as  to  the  nature  and  of  taxes  and  the  collection  of  the  revenne  in 

extent  of  the  powers  to  be  exercised  in  States  Louisiana,  to  point  ont  the  distinction  between 

or  parts  of  States  rescued  from  the  possession  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 

of  rebels  in  arms  against  us.    This  is  a  mill-  impose  these  burdens  and  duties  upon  the  peo- 

tarj  occapation  of  our  own  territory ;  an  occu-  pie,  and  the  enforcing  of  the  laws  which  secure 

patioji  which  has  become  necessary  by  reason  to  them 'the  ei^'oyment  of  their  rights  and  privi- 

of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  leges  under  the  Constitution,  and  especially  this 

the  United  States  cannot  otherwise  be  enforced,  great  and  invaluable  right  of  representation, 

and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  enforce  them,  and  the  of  helping  to  mt^e  the  laws  which  they  are 

right  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Louisiana  to  have  bound  to  obey.    Our  duty  to  protect  is  as  clear 

them  enforced,  not  merely  for  our  benefit,  but  as  their  duty  to  obey.      They  are  reciprocal 

their  protection.  and  interdependent. 

^'  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  object  of  ^*  We  may  meet  this  question  of  the  issue  of 
thidvast  movement  of  ours?    For  what  are  we  writs  of  election  in  another  manner.     The 
carrying  on  this  war  ?    For  the  purpose  of  en-  question  whether  these  writs  were  properly 
forcing  the  laws  of  the  United  States.    Your  issued  or  not  is  a  technical  question,  and  we 
war  has  no  other  just  or  legitimate  object  but  can  meet  it  by  a  technical  answer.     We  may 
the  enforcement  of  your  laws.    If  these  laws  meet  the  objection  that  the  writs  were  not  is- 
are  obstructed  by  armed  force  in  the  State  of  sued  by  the  executive  authority  of  the  State, 
Loaisiina,  you  have  the  right  to  take  and  to  by  saying  that  they  were  issued  by  the  only 
maintain  military  occupation  of  that  State  to  executive  authority  of  that  State  which  the 
remove  such  obstruction.    You  have  the  right  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the  people 
to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  in  these  districts  in  any  way  recognize,  and 
execntdd  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  which,  in  matters  of  highest  concern,  they 
^  Do  gentlemen  say  that  because  of  the  exist-  have  recognized  and  obeyed.     The  writs  of 
eoce  of  armed  rebellion  in  the  State  of  Louis-  election  were,  in  fact,  issued  upon  the  earnest 
iana  we  have  no  right  to  enforce  the  laws  of  request  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  these  districts, 
the  United  States  there  ?     Have  we  not  the  and  were  responded  to  and  confirmed  by  them. 
right  to  collect  taxes  ?    Have  we  not  the  right  "  But  I  do  not  consider  the  strict  legality 
to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  and  the  right  to  of  these  writs  vital  to  the  issue  before  us.    I 
conscript  soldiers  from  the  citizens  of  that  go  one  step  farther.    I  contend,  whether  these 
State  ?     Have  we  not  the  right,  by  military  writs  were  issued  by  the  executive  authority 
power,  to  protect  the  courts  of  the  United  of  the  State  or  not,  this  may  be  a  valid  elec- 
States  in  the  district  of  Louisiana  in  the  exer-  tion.    I  contend  that  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
cise of  their  jurisdiction?    I  take  this  position  stitution,  as  other  provisions  of  statute  in  rela- 
— and  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  controverted —  tion  to  this  subject,  is  within  the  well-settled 
thit  if  yon  are  in  the  military  occupation  of  distinction  between  provisions  which  are  direc- 
this,  your  own  territory,  you  hold  it  for  the  tory  and  those  which  are  essential.    I  say,  un- 
pnrpose  for  which  the  war  is  waged,  for  the  der  the  law  of  elections,  practised  upon  from 
purpose  of  upholding  the  jurisdiction  and  en-  the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  this  hour, 
forcing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  you  have  gone  behind  the  mere  form  to  get  at 
States.  the  substance  and  truth  of  the  thing ;  and  that 
^^  The  analogies  sought  to  be  drawn  from  these  safeguards  provided  by  the  laws  to  secure 
Vattel,  and  other  writers  on  public  law,  as  to  to  the  citizens  the  orderly  exercise  of  the  right 
the  military  occupation  of  a  conquered  terri-  of  election  were  never  intended  to  be  used  as 
tory  from  a  foreign  state  have  very  imperfect  barriers  to  exclude  them  from  their  enjoyment, 
application  to  the  case  before  us.    The  Con-  "  The  point  to  which  I  was  endeavoring  to 
stitation  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  the  lead  the  House  is  the  distinction  between  those 
enpreme  law  of  Louisiana,  and  you  are  to  en-  provisions,  formal  and  directory,  and  those  that 
force  the  execution  of  those  laws.    And  I  see  I  deem  essential ;  and  that  the  House,  in  the 
no  valid  distinction  between  enforcing  those  exercise  of  its  power  to  judge  of  the  elections 
laws  which  impose  duties  and  burdens  upon  and  the  returns  of  its  members,  has  always  felt 
the  people,  and  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  itself  enabled  to  go  behind  the  *  letter  which 
which  gnarantee  and  prot-ect  the  rights  of  the  killeth,  to  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive,*  and 
loyal  people  of  the  State,  rights  springing  from  to  ascertain  whctlier,  in  point  of  fact,  tliere  has 
ns,  and  to  bo  protected  by  us."  been  a  fair  election  by  the  people  of  the  iis- 
Mr.  Conway:  "Was  the  law  under  which  trict,  having  full  opportunity  to  vote,  and  with- 
these  men  were  elected  a  law  of  the  United  out  violence  or  fraud.    And  therefore  if  gen- 
States  ?  "  tiemen  differ  as  to  the  authority  of  a  military 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts :    "  The  law  governor— or,  as  I  would  call  him,  the  provis- 
ffom  which  the  right  to  elect  was  derived,  and  ional  governor — of  a  State,  they  may  still  be 
'  to  be  elected,  was  a  law  of  the  United  States  satisfied  that  that  was  a  full  and  fair  notice  to 
and  the  supreme  law  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  election,  and  that  the  loyal 
I  wish  to  make  matters  clear  as  I  go.    I  want  people  of  those  districts,  having  had  such  full 
gentlemen  who  believe  that  we  should  enforce  and  fair  notice,  did  meet  and  freely  exercise 
^e  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  collection  their  elective  franchise." 
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After  a  farther  debate  the  resolntions  were  or  later  their  OorernineDts  would  be  ooDsiruned  to  take 

adopted.     Yeas,  92 ;  hayB,  44.  ;|de  with  the  rebemon  in  Bome  cffertiTe  form  even  to 

r  I  ^-1  jjjg  extent  of  forcible  iDtervention^  if  the  milder  form 

did  not  preTEil ;  that  the  rebellion  u  now  sastained  by 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  fol-  **>»•  ^^V^f  which  erery  propoeition  of  foreipi  interfe- 

lowing  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  ""^  quickens  aneir,  and  tW  withoot  this  hfo^giFing 

Mass^hnsetts,  canle  up  for  Jnsideration :  :XS;l.fThrNarn  J'So've^^^^^^^^ 

Wh^iot,  it  appears  fh)m  the  diplomatic  corres-  iog  these  tbingSf  which  are  aggrarated  br  the  motire 

pondence  submitted  to  Congress,  that  a  proposition,  of  the  resistance  thus  encouraged,  the  United  States 

friendly  in  form,  looking  to  pacification  tnrough  for-  regret  that  foreign  powers  have  not  frankly  told  the 

cign  mediation,  has  been  made  to  the  United  States  by  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  that  the  woric  in  which  thej  are 

the  Emperor  or  the  French,  and  promptly  declined  by  engaged  is  hateful,  and  that  a  new  GoTeromeDt,  such 

the  President ;  and  whereas  the  idea  of  mediation  or  ss  they  seek  to  found,  with  slavery  as  its  ocknowledged 

intervention  in  some  shape  may  be  regarded  by  for-  comer  stone,  and  with  no  other  declared  object  of  &ep- 

eign  Governments  as  practicable,  and  such  Govern-  arate  existence,  is  so  far  shocking  to  civilization  aod 

ments,  through  this  misunderstandioff,  maybe  led  to  the  mcral  sense  of  mankind,  that  it  must  not  expect 

proceedings  tending  to  embarrass  the  iriendly  relations  welcome  or  recognition  in  the  commonwealth  of  na- 

which  now  exist  between  them  and  the  United  States :  tions. 

and  whereas,  in  order  to  remove  for  the  future  nil  lUtohed,  That  the  United  States,  confident  in  the 
chance  of  misunderstanding  on  this  subject,  and  to  se-  justice  of  their  cause,  which  is  the  canse  also  of  good 
euro  for  the  United  States  the  full  enioyment  of  that  government  and  of  human  rights  everywhere  among 
freedom  from  foreign^  interference,  wnich  is  one  of  men :  anxious  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace, 
the  highest  rights  of  independent  States,  it  seems  fit  whicn  shall  secure  tranquillity  at  home,  and  remove  all 
that  Congress  should  declare  its  convictions  thereon :  occasion  of  complaint  abroad ;  and  awaiting  with  well- 
Therefore,  assured  trust  tne  final  suppression  of  the  rebellioo, 

Jiuolvtd  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring),  through  which  all  these  things,  rescued  from  present 
That  while,  in  times  past,  the  United  States  have  danger,  will  be  secured  for  ever,  and  the  republic,  coc 
sought  and  accepted  the  friendly  mediation  or  arbt-.  and  indivisible,  triumphant  over  its  enemies,  will  coo- 
tration  of  foreign  powers  for  the  pacific  adjustment  of  tiuue  to  stand  an  example  to  mankind,  hereby  an- 
intemational  Questions,  where  the  United  States  were  Donncc,  as  their  unalterable  purpose,  that  the  war  will 
the  party  of  tne  one  part  and  some  other  sovereign  be  vij^rouslv  prosecuted,  according  to  the  humane 
power  the  party  of  the  other  part;  and  while  they  are  principles  of  Christian  states,  until  the  rebellioD  shall 
not  disposed  to  misconstrue  the  natural  and  humane,  be  overcome;  and  they  reverently  invoke  upon  vbeir 
desire  of  foreign  powers  to  aid  in  arresting  domestic  cause  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 
troubles,  which,  widening  in  their  influence,  have  af-  Beaolvedt  That  the  President  be  requested  to  trans- 
tiicted  other  countries;  especially  in  view  of  the  cir-  mit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  throngn  the  Secretary 
cumstance,  deeply  resretted  by  the  American  people,  of  State,  to  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  in  fur- 
that  the  blow  aimed  oy  the  rebellion  at  the  national  oign  countries,  that  the  declaration  and  protest  herein 
life  has  fallen  heavily  upon  the  laboring  population  of  set  forth  may  be  communicated  by  them  to  the  Guv- 
Europe:  yet,  notwithstanding  these  things.  Congress  emments  to  which  they  are  accredited, 
cannot  hesitate  to  regard  every  proposition  of  foreign  Jhey  were  adopted,  without  debate,  by  ihe 
interference  in  the  present  contest  as  so  far  unreason-  ,p  n^„,:«^  „^4.^  r  »  ~»  ^ 
able  and  inadmissible,  that  iU  only  explanation  will  be  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^*°  • 

found  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  state  of  the        TsAS^Messrs.  Anthony,  Arnold,  Chandler,  Clark, 

question,  and  of  the  real  character  of  the  war  in  which  Coliamer,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fcsscnden,  Foot, 

the  republic  is  engaged.  Foster,  Grimes,  Hardine,  Harlan,  Harris,  Henderson, 

lUsolved^  That  uie  United  States  are  now  grappling  'Hicks,  Howard,  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Morrill, 

with  an  unprovoked  and  wicked  rebellion,  which  is  Nesmitb,    Pomeroy,  Sumner,  Ten    Eyck,  Tnimball, 

seeking  the  destruction  of  the  republic  that  it  may  Wade,  Willcy,  Wilmot,  and  Wilson  or  Massacbusettd 

build  a  new  power,  whose  cornerstone,  according  to  — 31. 

the  confession  of  its  chiefs,  shall  be  slavery;  that  for        Nats — ^Messrs.  Carlile,  (latham,  Fowell,  Saulsburr, 

the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  thus  to  save  the  and  Wall— 5. 

republic  and  prevent  the  esUiblishment  of  such  a  pow-  The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  follow- 
er, the  National  Government  is  now  emploTinir  armies  •  _      *^  .     ..^  xi ^ 

and  fleets,  in  full  faith  that  through  these  efforts  all  ^°S  ^^^  ^"^  *"®  ^®°»®  * 

the  purposes  of  conspirators  and  rebels  will  be  crush-  Yeas— Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold,  Ashler,  Bull- 
ed ;  that  while  engaged  in  this  struggle,  on  which  so  bitt,  Bailey,  Baxter,  Binsham,*Jacob  B.  Blair.  Samuel 
much  depends,  any  proposition  from  a  foreign  power,  B.  Blair,  lilake,  Bridges,  n  ill iam  G.  Brown,  Buflinton, 
whatever  form  it  may  take,  having  for  its  object  the  Campbell,  Casey,  Chamberlain,  Clark,  Clements,  Cui- 
arrest  of  these  efibrts,  is,  just  in  proportion  to  its  in-  fax,  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  Roscoe  Conkling,  Con- 
fluence, an  encouragement  to  the  rebellion  and  to  its  way,  Covode,  Cutler,  Dawes,  Dunn,  Edgcrton,  Eliot, 
declared  pretensions,  and,  on  this  account,  is  calculat-  Ely,  Fenton,  Samuel  C.  Fessenden,  Thomas  A.  I).  Fe:}- 
ed  to  prolong  and  embitter  the  conflict,  to  cause  in-  senden,  Fisher,  Flanders,  Franchot,  Frank,  Goocb, 
creased  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  to  post-  Goodwin.  Granger,  Gurlev,  Height,  Hale.  Harrison, 
pone  the  much-desired  day  of  peace;  that,  with  these  Horton,  Uutchins,  Julian,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  Kellogg, 
convictions,  and  not  doubting  that  every  such  proposi-  Willfam  Kellogg,  Leary,  Lehman,  Loomis,  Law.  Mo- 
tion, although  made  with  good  intent,  is  injurious  to  Indoe,  McKenn,  McKnight,  McPherson,  Mnrston,MaT- 


end  that  nothing  may  occur  abroad  to  strengthen  the  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Sargeant,  Sedgwick,  Shanks,  Sbef- 

rebellion  or  to  weaken  those  relations  of  gooawill  with  field,  Shellabarger,  Slonn,  Smith,  Spaulding,  Stevens, 

foreign  powers  which  the  United  States  are  happy  to  Stratton,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Francis  Thomas,  Train, 

cultivate.  Trimble,  Trowbridee,  Van  Yalkenbargh,  Van  Wyck, 

Resolvedt  That  the  rebellion  iVom  its  beginning,  and  Verree,    Walker,     uallace,    Washbumc,     Webster, 

far  back  even  in  the  conspiracy  which  preceded  its  Wheeler,  Albert  S.  White,  Wilson,  Windom,  Worces- 

outbreak,  was  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  support  from  ter,  and  Wright — 103. 

foreign  powers  •  that  its  chiefs  frequently  boasted  that  Nats— Messrs.    William    Allen,    Ancona,    Calvert, 

the  people  of  Europe  were  so  far  dependent  upon  re-  Crittenden,  Dunlap,  Grider,  Johnson,  Kerrigan,  Knapp, 

gular  supplies  of  the  great  Southern  staple,  that  sooner  Lazear,  Malloiy,  May,  Noble,  Norton,  Nugen,  Pendle- 
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too,  Perry,  Price,  Robinson,  Shiet,  Sti1es»  Yallandig-  laid  commissioners  shall  be.  antborized  at  said  sale  to 

ham,  Voorhecs,  Wadsirortb,  Ward,  Chilton  A.  White,  bid  ofl'tbe  same  for  the  United  States  at  a  sum  not  ex- 

Wickliffe,  and  Yeaman— 23.  ceediog  two  thirds  of  the  assessed  value  thereof,  unless 

Ae  act  was  abo  passed  to  prevent  corre-  J??*®  JJf  "u^ifil"  ?^**  t  *'i?."*l"'^   !J°*l  i^^i"*^  ^"5?* 

J          „: .  V       :*.:„ /»   *i             r  i       ^  tbe  same  shall  be  struck  oft  to  the  highest  bidder,  who 

spoDdenco  with    citizens  of   the  confederate  .^all,  upon  paying  the  purchase  money  in  gold  and 

States.    It  provides  "  that  if  any  person,  being  aiWer  coin,  or  in  the  Treasury  notes  of  the  United 

a  resident  of  the  United  States,  or  being  a  citi-  States,  or  in  United  States  notes,  or  in  certiecates 

zen  thereof,  and  residing  in  any  foreign  coun-  f.^,  indebtedness   against  the   United  States,  be  en- 

♦i^  flKoIl  ^MfK/^nf  f>iA  T^i>miaQi/>n  /\i.  oiifTi/ip'ifv  *'*^®^  ^  receive  from  said  commissioners  their  cer- 

ty,  shall,  without  the  permission  or  authority  ^ificate  of  sale,  which  said  certificate  shall  be  re- 

of  the  (xovernment  ot  the  United  States,  and  ceived  in  all  courts  and  places  as  pritna/aci4i  evidence 

with  the  intent  to  defeat  its  measures,  or  to  of  the  re^Iarity  and  validity  of  said  sale,  and  of  the 

weaken  in  any  way  their  efficacy,  hold  or  com-  ^^^^  ^^  **'d  purchaser  or  purchasers  under  the  same : 

menca,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  correspond.  ^^IJ^^v'^e'r^^n  o^uS      sttlZyt.^^^iSa 

ence  or  intercourse,  written   or  verbal,  with  lien  upon  or  interest  in  the  same,  may  at  any  timb  with- 

the  present  pretended   rebel   government,   or  in  sixty  days  after  said  sale  appear  before  the  said  board 

with  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  ob  with  any  of  tax  commissioners  in  his  or  her  own  proper  per- 

other  individual  acting  or  sympathizing  there-  J?"';?"^'*?  ^fi*"r^L°??°x**^c?*"  "^^a  ^  '"PPPif* 

wWk.  ^-  ifi  -««  -«^K  ^«.«««J1  «Vvf  ;i,o.,  ««4.i.«-  the.Constitutiofi  of  the  united  States,  and  paymg  the 

with;  or  if  any  such  person  not  duly  author-  ^^^^^^  ^f  said  tax  and  penalty,  with  interest  thereon 

ized  shall  counsel  or  assist  m  any  such  corre-  from  the  date  of  the  said  proclamation  of  the  President 

spondeoce  or  interconrse  with  such  intent,  he  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  at  the  rate 

shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  ®f  ^^^^^  per  centum  per  annum,  together  with  the 

and,  on  conviction  before  any  court  of  the  dfnf^J^htr«\i5°?^™lJ^^^^^^ 

r«..   ,^.   .      ,              .     ....    .^      1111.  determmea  by  said  commissioners,  may  redeem  said 

Lnited  States  having  junsdiction,  shall  bo  pun-  lou  of  land  from  said  sale;  and  any  purchaser  under 

isbed  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  and  by  ^thesame  having  paid  moneys,  Treasury  notes,  or  other 

imprisonment  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  ex-  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  shall, 

ceeding  five  years.    Where  the  offence  is  com-  JUL*^"  *"i**  ^ut'^JL^^^  ^'"?  ""^**.  ^  ^"f^^^  -^  **T 

«,:♦♦« !•         ^^      •                *       4.1.    J-  i.  •  4.        ^  the  same,  with,  the  interest  accruing  after  said  sale, 

mitted  m  any  foreign  country,  the  district  court  returned  to  him  by  the  said  commissioners,  upon  sur' 

of  the  Lnited  States  for  the  district  where  the  rendering  up  the  certificates  of  sale:  And  provided 

ofcDder  shall  be  first  arrested  is  to  have  juris-  furtherfThai  if  the  owner  of  said  lots  of  ground  shall 

diction.''  ^e  a  minor,  a  non-resident  alien,  or  loyal  citizen  be- 

^___^_^_  yond  the  seas,  a  person  of  unsound  mind  or  under  a 

legal  disability,  the  guardian,  trustee,  or  other  person 

An  amendment  to  the  act  for  the  collection  Sf:J°KH«™'S.»L*^!.'^r^^/«™itlhLTl''t?^^ 

„i>j'..           ..               ..             ^-  ^  *  J.  may  redeem  toe  same  at  any  time  witiiin  two  years 

of  direct  taxes  m  insurrectionary  distncts  was  after  the  sale  thereof,  and  in  the  manner  above  pro- 
passed  m  the  following  form :.  Tided,  and  with  like  effect :  And  provided  fuHher,  That 
u  iM  i^  /M.^-^  -«  A^  M^*24T^^  <i  A^  A^  /u-  4%»  n^j  ^^  *"eh  sale  any  tracts,  parcels,  or  lots  of  land  which 
iJfniT^?^  Z  4^  f^r^  "^»  -4rf/or^A^  Col-  ^e  selected  under  tte  direction  of  the  President 
fuZ  L^Tr^f,J'^f»  il'nt^'.^rl^:t2^'  forisovcrnment  use.  for  war,  military,  naval,  revenue. 
,^ViTun^}i^L^^^.^^^  charitoble,  educational,  or  police  purposes,  may,  atsaid 
ii]>prottd  June  aevtn,  eighteen  hundred  and  nxty4wo.  ^^^^  ^e  bid  in  by  said  commissioner^,  under  the  direc- 

lUit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rfpresenta-  tion  of  the  President,  for,  and  struck  off  to,  the  United 
ii:(^  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as-  States :  And  provided  further^  That  the  certificate  of 
HmhUd,  That  the  seventh  section  of  an  act  entitled  said  commissioners  shall  only  be  affected  as  evidence 
'I An  act  for  the  collection  of  direct  taxes  in  insurrec-  of  the  regularity  and  validity  of  sale  by  establishing 
t:o^arT  districts  within  the  United  States,  and  for  the  fact  that  said  property  was  not  subject  to  tai^cs,  or 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  seven,  eighteen  hnn-  that  the  taxes  had  been  paid  previous  to  sale,  or  that 
dred  and  sixty-two,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol-  the  property  had  been  redeemed  according  to  the  pro- 
low:  Section  7.  And  bs  it  further  enacted^  That  the  visions  of  this  act. 
&ud  board  of  commissioners  shall  be  required,  in  case  AprsovED,  February  C,  1S63. 
tbe  taxes  charged  upon  the  said  lots  and  parcels  of  land  a          .            ,               jx    ^    n^A  i.    xi.    j.  i  • 
M\  not  be  paid,  Sls  provided  for  in  th?  third  section  A^  ^^*.  ^^  also  passed  to  facditate  the  taking 
of  this  act,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  advertised  for  sale  of  depositions  withm  the  United  States,  to  be 
ia  B  newspaper  published  in  the  town,  parish,  district,  used  in  the  courts  of  other  countries.     It  is  as 
or  coaoty  wnere  situate ;  and  if  there  be  no  such  news-  follows : 


paper  published  in  said  town,  parish,  district,  or  coun 


W^hiogton,  for  at  least  four  weeks,  and  by  posting  JSe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 
ooticDs  of  said  sale  in  three  public  places  in  the  town,  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
parish,  district,  or  countv  within  which  said  lands  are  sembled^  That  the  testimony  of  an  v  witness  residing 
iiiaate,  at  least  four  weeks  previous  to  the  day  of  sale ;  within  the  United  States,  to  he  used  in  any  suit  for  the 
udat  the  time  and  place  of  sale  to  cause  the  same  to  recovery  of  money  or  property  depending  in  any  court 
^  Kverally  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  a  sum  not  in'  any  foreign  country  with  which  the  United  States 
less  than  the  taxes,  penalty,  and  costs,  and  ten  per  are  at  peace,  and  in  which  the  Government  of  such 
c^ntam  per  annum  interest  on  said  tax,  pursuant  to  foreign  country  shall  be  a  party  or  shall  have  an  inter- 
said  Dotice;  in  all  cases  where  the  owner  of  said  lots  est,  may  be  obtained,  to  bo  used  in  such  suit.  If  a  com- 
er parcels  of  ground  shall  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  mission  or  letters  rogatory  to  take  such  testimony  shall 
^I^.^PPe^f  in  person  before  the  said  board  of  com-  have  been  issued  from  the  court  in  which  said  suit  is 
laissioners  and  pay  the  amount  of  said  tax,  with  ten  per  |)ending.  on  producing  the  same  before  the  district 
c^itam  interest  tnereon,  with  tho  cost  of  advertising  judge  of  any  district  where  said  witness  resides  or 
^  same,  or  request  the  same  to  be  struck  off  to  a  shall  be  found,  and  on  due  proof  being  made  to  such 
PQrchaser  for  a  less  sum  than  two  thirds  of  the  assess-  judge  that  the  testimony  of  any  witness  is  material  to 
^  Yilue  of  said  several  lots  or  parcels  of  ground,  the  the  party  desiring  tho  same,  such  judge  shall  issue  a 
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■ammoDs  to  such  witness  rniuiring  him  to  appear  be-  spoke  as  follows :  "  This  bill  is  entitled,  *■  con- 
fore  Uie  officer  or  commissioner  uamed  in  such  com-  ceming  letters  of  marque,  prizes,  and  prize 
mission  or  letters  rogatory,  to  testify  m  such  suit.  „«^i„?  n-v^  4.^1^  ;„  k/xli.J«.l^  fJi^  ♦u^  * 
Such  summons  shairspecify  thi^  time  and  place  at  Kpods.  Ihe  title  is  borrowed  from  the  two 
which  such  witness  is  required  to  attend,  which  place  Statutes  Of  1812  and  1818.  It  is,  in  plain  term?, 
shall  be  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place  where  a  bill  to  authorize  privateers ;  that  is,  private 
said  witness  resides  or  shall  bo  served  with  said  sum-  armed  vessels  licensed  to  cruise  against  tlie 

Tec.  2.  And  be  UfuHher  enacted.  That  if  any  person  commerce  of  an  enemy,  and  looking  to  booty 

shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear  at  the  time  ancT  place  ">r  support,  compensalion,  and  salary.   It  is  by 

mentioned  in  the  summons  issued,  in  accordance  with  booty  that  the  owners,  officers,  and  crews  are 

this  act,  or  if,  upon  his  appearance,  he  shall  refuse  to  to  be  paid.     Booty  is  the  motive  power  and 

testify,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  would  jifespring.      Such  is  this  bill  on  its  face,  with- 
be  incurred  for  a  like  offence  on  the  trial  of  a  suit  in         t.       i       :^«.^  j  *.  -i        o       i         1  -n     r  *l' 

the  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes.  o^^  going  ^^to  details.    Surely  a  biU  of  this 

^zc.  Z.  And  be  UfuHher  enacttd.'lhtXe^eTjyrMnew^  character   ought    not    tO    be   passed  without 

who  shall  appear  and  testify,  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  strong  reason. 

be  allowed  and  shall  receive  from  the  party,  at  whose  *ax)oking  at  the  bill  more  closely,  it  will  be 
instance  he  shall  have  been  summoned,  the  same  fees  /u«^/«  f/%  j.-^^  ♦^.^  A\^r*^^*.  /-^^f....^/.  A.»f  «<,  . 
and  mileage  as  are  allowed  to  witnesses  in  suits  de-  «>^n<^  ^^  ^^^^^  two  distinct  features :  first,  as  a 
pending  in  the  district  courto  of  the  United  States.  new  agency  against  the  rebellion ;  and  second- 
Site.  4.  And  be  it  fuHher  enacted^  That  whenerer  ly,  as  b  provision  for  privateers  in  any  fiUure 
any  commission  or  letters  rogatory,  issued  to  take  the  -^ar.  I  have  called  these  two  features  distinct. 
testimony  of  any  witness  in  a  foreign  country  in  any  ^hey  may  be  regarded  separately.  One  may 
suit  m  which  the  United  States  are  parties  or  have  an  ,  ^.  ,7''  j  xiT*  ^iT  o^f*"-*-^'/*  ^  j 
hiterest,  shall  have  been  executed  bv  the  court  or  the  be  right  and  the  other  wrong.  One  may  be 
commissioner  to  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  di-  adopted  and  the  other  rejected, 
rected,  the  same  shall  be  returned  by  such  court  or  "  So  far  as  the  bill  promiseB  any  substantial 
comniiasioncr  to  the  minister  or  consul  of  the  United  help  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  without 
States  nearest  the  place  where  said  letters  or  commis-  _^fl  ^.t,.*  «^„  Jl««„«:i:„«  ,„:a«T,;^^  ;♦  ™„^  ,.„.«. 
sion  shall  have  bwn  executed,  who.  on  receiving  the  ™?r«  ^»»  countenrailmg  mischief,  it  may  prop- 
same,  shall  indorse  thereon  a  certificate,  sUting  the  eriy  be  entertained.  But  what  can  it  do  against 
time  and  place  when  and  where  the  same  was  re-  the  rebellion  ?  And  where  is  the  policy  or  ne- 
ceived;  and  that  the  said  deposition  is  in  the  same  cessitv  on  which  it  is  founded?     If  senators 

&Tn^"  »St'fhr.^^dtXr  "ci:^^^^^^^  think  that  the  bill  en  do  any  good  no..  I  «n 

executed  and  certified,  by  mail,  to  the  clerk  of  the  s"re  that  they  listen  to  their  hopes  rather  than 

court  from  which  the  same  issued,  in  the  manner  ih  to  the  testimony.    Why,  sir,  the  rebels  against 

which  his  official  despatches  are  transmitted  to  the  whom  you  propose   to  cruise   are  absolutelr 

Government.    And  the  tcstimonv  of  witnesses  so  as  wiUiout  commerce.     Pirate  ships  Uiey  have, 

aforesaid  taken  and  returned  shall  be  read  as  evidence  ^     •        1  •    -ri     1     j   ^         1  4.     f  1.     x    «i    ...^ 

on  the  trial  of  the  suit  in  which  the  same  shall  have  equipped  m  England,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 

been  taken,  without  objection  as  to  the  method  of  re-  unleashed  upon  the  sea  to  prey  upon  us;  but 

turning  the  same.  there  is  not  a  single  bottom  of  theirs  w^hiehcan 

Appboved,  March  3, 1803.  afford  that  booty  which  is  the  pay  and  incen- 

The  following    act  concerning   letters    of  tive  of  the  privateer.  It  would  be' hardly  more 

marque,  &c.,  was  also  passed  :  irrational  to  try  to  enlist  private  armed  sLii-s 

An  Act  concerning  LcUem  of  Marque,  Prtzee,  and  PHze  ^f}^^}^%}}^^  ^^  Dahomey.  ^  ^         . 

Goods,  But,  while  I  see  no  probable  good  from  tne 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representa-  launching  of  privateers  on  the  ocean  to  cruiso 

tives'of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congrm  as-  against  a  commerce  which  does  not  exist,  and 

tembUd,  That  in  all  domestic  and  foreign  wars,  the  to  be  paid  by  a  booty  which  cannot  bo  found. 

President  of  the  United  States  \%  a"thonzed  to  issue  to  j  g^^  c^rtAxn  evils  which  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 

private  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  commis-  r  -  *u         1        r  *       ^         •  n..  ^*  ^i.m 

Bions  or  letters  of  marque  and  general  reprisal,  in  such  '^r  the  sake  of  my  country,  especially  at  this 

form  as  he  shall  think  proper,  and  under  the  seal  of  moment.    I  think  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  m 

the  United  States,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg-  this  anxietv. 

ulations  for  the  government  and  conduct  thereof,  and         tiJt  is  well  known  that,  according  to  ancient 

for  the  adjudication  and  disposal  of  the  prizes  and  sal-  „„„««  «»»  j  xu^  i«—  ^x»  «««.:^.,o   ^*.^«,r  «^-;<.n»AAr 

vages  ma^de  by  such  vesscfs:  Provided,  Th^i  the  an-  ?sa?e  ft^f  the  law  of  nations,  every  privateer 

thority  conferred  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  terminate  w  entitled  to  belligerent  rights,  one  ot  wbun 

at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act  is  that  most  difficult,  delicate,  and  dangerous 

Approved,  March  8, 1363.  right,  the  much-disputed  right  of  search.   1  iiero 

The  passage  of  this  act  was  urged  by  Mr.  is  no  right  of  war  with  regard  to  w^hichiicti«'i.> 

Grimes,  of  Iowa,  who  said:  "I  frankly  own  are  more  sensitive,  and  no  nation  has  been 

that  my  purpose  is  to  declare  a  principle  which  more  sensitive  than  our  own,  while  none  has 

shall  have  a  preneral  as  well  as  a  special  appli-  suffered  more  from  its  exercise.    By  virtue  of 

cation.    I  wish  to  say  to  the  world  that,  how-  this  right,  every  licensed  sea-rover  will  be  en- 

ever  much  other  nations  have  changed  or  may  titled  to  stop  and  overhaul  on  the  ocean  ail 

change  their  policy  on  this  subject,  we  will  ad-  merchant  vessels  under  whatever  flag.    If  ho 

here  to  ours.    If  the  President  shall  find  him-  cannot  capture,  he  can  at  least  annoy.    If  ho 

self  environed  with  new  difficulties,  involved  cannot  make  prize,  he  can  at  least  make  trouble, 

in  new  complications,  I  wish  him  to  have  the  and  leave  behind  a  sting.     I  know  not  what 

power  to  *  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  *  against  any  course  the  great  neutral  powers  may  adopt ; 

new  enemy  that  may  declitre  against  us."  nor  do  I  see  how  they  can  undertake  to  set 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition,  aside  this  ancient  right,  even  if  they  smart  un- 
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der  its  exercise.    Bat  when  I  consider  that  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1863,  the  State  owed 

these  powers  have  already  by  solemn  con-  $1,349,800  of  temporary  loang,  which,  with 

rention  renounced  the  whole  system  of  pri-  some  increased  expenditures,  was  met  by  the 

Tateers  among  themselves,  I  confess  my  fears  sale  of  $2,000,000  State  bonds.  The  first  million 

that  they  will  not  witness  with  perfect  calm-  sold  at  a  range  of  from  9^  to  12  per  cent. 

Dess  the  annoyance  to  which  their  commerce  premium,  netting  $102,535.50. 

vill  be  exposed.    And  now,  sir,  mark  my  pre-  Of  the  direct  tax  of  1861,  the  qnota  of  tho 

diction.  Every  exerciseupun  neutral  commerce  State  was  $261,981.90.    It  was  paid  by  a  sur- 

of  this  terrible  right  of  search  by  a  privateer  render  of  United  States  certificates  held  by  the 

Till  be  the  fruitful  occasion  of  misunderstand-  State.  The  gross  annual  receipts  for  four  years 

in;;,  bickering,  and  controversy,  at  a  moment  were  as  follows : 

when,  if  I  could  have  my  way,  there  should  be       isco |l,oto.594 1 1862 $4,341,147.95 

nothing  to  interfere  with  that  accord,  har-       ^^^ 805,9Ti|i863 6,ioi,S74.74 

monj,  and  sympathy  which  are  due  from  civil-  The  taxes  and  taxable  property  were  as  fol- 

ized  states  to  oar  republic  in  its  great  battle  lows : 

witli  barbarism.    Even  i f  we  are  not  encoor-  orand  List $247»o(B,8i i 

is^  to  expect  these  things  from  Europe,  I         Two  mm  tax ! |4S6,i20.74 

hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  by  us  that  will  Commuutlun  tax,  ji 19.937.75^05^49 

pat  impediments  in  their  way.    Justly  sensi-  Some  sources  of  revenue  were  as  follows: 

tive  with  regard  to  our  own  rights,  let  us  re-  ^^^^  dividends  owned  by  8ut« ^-SIS 

^^^^  Ai,             -vi'A*^    ^^    au        o       '  Tax  on  railroads 40,669.72 

Bpect  the  sensibilities  of  others.  u      turnpike  bUkV.  of  non-residents . .          8S.69 

*'It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  have  an  "    insurance  stock 7,277.16 

nnqnestioned  right  to  issue  letters  of  marque.  ^^^"„^  o^f*co\rts.  ...!*..:;;;;::  i'.V.V;.: ! ! !   ^ijooiJo 

Kights,  when  exercised  out  of  season  or  impra-  Tax  on  savings  banks 1 10,076.67 

deotly,  may  be  changed  into  wrongs.    It  was  "    ™"^»^  in-urance  co 16,694.81 

amaxim  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  Sieuteretuo^  The  school  fund  of  the  State  amounted,  on 

utalUnum  non  ladas;  and  I  think  that  this  May  1st,  to  $2,049,426 ;  the  income  from  which 

maxim,  at  least  in  its  spirit,  is  applicable  to  the  during  the  year  had  been  $187,993,  which  was 

present  occasion.   Our  right  may  be  clear ;  but  a  gain  of  $6,909  over  the  previous  year.    The 

if  its  exercise  would  injure  or  annoy  others,  number  of  children  returned  between  the  ages 

vithoat  corresponding  advantage  to  ourselves,  of  four  and  sixteen,  was  110,496.    A  dividend 

▼e  shall  do  well  if  we  forbear  to  exercise  it."  of  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  for  each  child 

The  measure  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  was  paid  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 

the  following  vote :  leaving  $26,934  in  tho  treasury.    The  amount 

Teas— Meflsra.  Anthony,  Arnold,  Chandler,  Clark,  raised  by  tax  on  property  for  schools  exceeded 

CoUamer,  Cowan,  DooUttlc.  Fessendcn,  Foot,  Foster,  that  paid  by  the  State.     The  State  Reform 

SiTS'K^ars'^!:^^^^^^^^  Schoolcontains  198  inmates.    The  receipts  of 

to,  Sherman;  Turpic,  Wade,  SndWUson  of  Mossa^  t^©  State  prison   over  its  expenditures  were 

cbnsetts— 27.  $961.    In  the  Insane  Retreat  the  number  of 

Xats— Messrs.  Davis,  Dixon,  Henderson,  Howard.  *  beneficiaries  of  the  State  were  133 :  also  88 

Une  of  Indiana,  Pomeroy,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  and  beneficiaries  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum; 

ttii»oBofMissoun-0.  164  patients  in  the  Hospital ;  15  imbeciles  who 

ior  a  statement  of  the  financial  measures  ^ere  beneficiaries.    The  capital  of  the  several 

adupted  at  this  session  of  Congress,  Me  Finances  railroads,  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  State, 

oftmLxitkd  States.   The  liberality  of  these  jg  $22,665,490.    The  length  of  roads  under 

measares  was  supposed  to  be  such  as  to  furnish  charters  granted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 

the  Government  with  ample  funds  to  conduct  state,  is  782  miles,  of  which  600  are  within 

pihln  affairs  to  the  close  of  its  existing  term  the  State.    Total  expenditure,  exclusive  of  in- 

of  office.    The  measures  relative  to  the  army  terest,  $2,033,924;   receipts,  $3,673,291;    net 

in  like  manner  placed  the  whole  mihtary  power  earnings,   $1,146,461;    miles  run,  2,449,706; 

a  the  service  of  the  Government,  and  removed  passengers  carried,  2,968,076.    There  are  sev- 

aU  diaUnctions  between  the  militia  and  the  reg-  enty-five  banks  in  the  State.  Capital,  $21,849,- 

n„''*K^'^.K  ^v  i,.i  •  1  ^  Ti..  ^^®'  deposits,  $9,573,074;  circulation,  $12,- 
On  the  4th  of  March  the  session  closed.  The  850,858;  specie,  $1,466,857.  Since  the  com- 
wrra  of  office  of  the  members  of  the!  hirty-sev-  mencement  of  the  war  to  May  1st,  28,219 
enth  Congress  expired  at  that  time,  excepting  a  soldiers  had  enlisted  in  the  several  Connecticut 
portion  of  the  Senate.  regiments.  Thi3  number  was  reduced  7,637, 
COXXEOTICUT.  The  Legislature  of  Con-  by  deaths  and  discharges,  including  those  who 
necticut  assembled  on  May  4th.  The  receipts  entered  the  service  for  three  months.  The 
and  dUbursements  of  the  State  for  the  year  end-  number  of  volunteers  in  the  field  who  had  fam- 
ing March  80th,  1863,  were  as  follows:  ilies  in  the  State,  was  8,330,  to  whom  $70,636 

On  h»nd,  April  irt,  18«2 $2n4.<».42  were  paid  monthly  in  bounties.    The  drafts  on 

Public  r«voDae ^^934  66  ^he  treasury  for  the  equipment  and  support  of 

nuh^L*;;.- ti9nti7ioi^*^^*'*^"^^  volunteers,  amounted  to  $2,101,566.     Hesides 

Piud  interest 150,052.00— 4.851 .258.94  the  bounty  of  $402  offered  by  the  United  States 

Baiuoe,  April,  18C3 $106,170.04  in  July  to  volunteers,  the  State  also  offered 
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$30  per  year,  of  which  one  third  was  payable  650  were  born  in  the  United  States ;  850  of 

every  four  months ;  also,  if  the  Tolnnteer  had  foreign  birth,  and  20  jinknown. 

a  family,  $6  per  month  were  paid  to  his  wife,  Jhe  election  for  State  officers  took  place  on 

and  $2  per  month  to  each  child  under  fourteen  the  first  Monday  in  April.    The  candidates 

years  of  age.    If  the  volunteer  was  disabled  for  governor  were,  Wm.  A.  Buckingham,  Ad- 

in  service,  the  payment  to  his  family  was  con-  ministration,  and  Thomas  11.  Seymour,  Opposi- 

tinned  during  such  disability.    Bounties  were  tion.    The  vote  was  as  follows :  Buckingham, 

also  paid  by  the  several  cities  and  towns,  usual*  41,032 ;  Seymour,  38,395 ;  Scattering,  86.   To- 

ly  about  $300.  tal  vote,  79,463. 

The  quota  of  the  State,  nnder  the  draft,  was  The  Legislature  was  as  follows : 

7,691,  of  which  only  2,508  had  been  obtained  Benate.    House. 

by  the  17th  of  October,  making  a  deficiency  Administration 13         U2 

of  6,183.    The  quota  under  the  call  for  volun-  Opposition 8  Uo 

teers,  made  October   17th,  was  6,432.     The  The  vote  for  members  of  Congress  was  as 

deficiency  of  the  State  on  former  calls  was  at  follows : 

that  time  1,748,  according  to  the  estimate  of  1st dist.     2d dst.     3d dist    4th dii^i 

the  War  Department;    but,  according  to  the       Admin... I0.4i)3       10,420       8.S73      ii,24S 

State  accounts,  it  had  a  surplus  of  581.  Under  OppoMtwQ-  -.10,158  11.4S0  6,381  lo.s&a 
the  call  of  February  1st,  1864,  the  quota  was  A  large  number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
increased  3,631 — total,  9,053,  At  that  date.  State,  in  the  army,  received  a  furlough  abont 
4,477  had  enlisted  and  about  2,850  veterans  the  time  of  election,  and  returned  home.  The 
had  reenlisted,  leaving  1,726  men  to  be  raised  number  was  between  1,000  and  8,000.  At  tlic 
by  March  10th,  1864.  At  nn  extra  session  of  previous  session  of  the  Legislature  a  law  vos 
the  Legislature,  convened  Nov.  3d,  the  returns  passed  to  enable  persons  absent  from  the  State 
from  the  first  district  (Hartford)  showed  the  and  enlisted  in  the  armies  to  vote.  Tliis  kw 
number  of  conscripts  obtained  under  the  draft  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
to  be  50 ;  substitutes,  642 ;  paid  commutation,  to  be  unconstitutional. 
628;  conscripts  who  never  reported,  843 ;  do.  CONNOR,  Hon.  Skkffington,LL.D.,  a Puis- 
deserted,  11 ;  substitutes  deserted,  8.  In  the  ne  judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  Up- 
second  district  (New  Haven)  conscripts  se-  per  Canada.  George 'Skeffington  Connor  was 
cured,  34;  substitutes,  564;  paid  commutation,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1810.  He  entered 
296 ;  never  reported,  171 ;  deserted,  71 ;  sub-  Trinity  College  at  the  ape  of  fourteen,  and 
stitutes  deserted,  6.  In  the  third  district  graduated  there  in  1830.  In  the  same  year  he 
(New  London)  conscripts  secured,  46 ;  substi-  married  Eliza  Hume,  of  Ilumewood,  county 
tutes,  843 ;  paid,  232 ;  never  reported,  269 ;  Wicklow  (whose  grandfather,  uncle,  and  cous- 
conscripts deserted,  none;  substitutes  deserted,  in-german  have  successively,  since  1784,  repre- 
4.    The  final  returns  showed :  sented  that  county  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 

Conscripts  and  substitutes ^,27G  and  nieoe  of  the  last  Lord  Hartland.    In  1832, 

Paid  $Guo l,ti."i2  he  came  to  Canada  with  Mrs.  Connor  and  the 

^"^P^id ^375,600  families  of  ex- Chancellor  Blake,  theBishopof 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  Huron,  Archdeacon  Brough,  and  otlicr  gentle- 
November,  an  act  was  passed,  giving  to  each  men  who,  like  himself,  emigrated  in  that  year 
colored  volunteer,  out  of  the  8tate  Treasury,  from  Ireland  to  Canada, 
such  sum  as  should  make  his  monthly  pay  On  his  arrival  in  Canada,  Mr.  Connor  took 
equal  to  the  amount  received  from  the  United  np  his  residence  in  the  township  of  Ovillin, 
States  by  the  other  volunteers  from  Connecti-  which  was  then  a  wilderness,  where  he  lived 
cut,  and  an  allowance  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  for  two  years ;  but  becoming  tired  of  a  life  in 
cents  per  month  for  his  clothing  in  addition,  the  back  woods  of  Canada,  he  returned  to  Ire- 
Ten  dollars  were  paid  to  the  person  procur-  land,  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  he  went  to 
ing  volunteers,  for  each  man.  No  volunteer  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  he  resided  for 
under  the  act  was  to  be  discharged  except  in  some  years. 

the  county  in  which  ho  enlisted.    Two  hun-  During  his  absence,  Mr.  Connor  was  called 

dred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  to  the  Irish  bar,  in  1833 ;   and,  on  his  return 

this  purpose.    Another  act  provided  for  the  to  Canada,  was  called  to  the  bar,  at  Osgoode 

payment  of  three    hundred    dollars   bounty  Hall,  in  1842.    He  entered  into  partnership 

to  each  volunteer,  in  addition  to  all  previous  with  ex-Chancellor  Blake  and  Mr.  Justice  Mor- 

sums  ordered.    The  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  risen.    In  1846  he  again  visited  Ireland,  and 

thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  pur-  upon  that  occasion  took  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

pose.  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

The  returns  relative  to  the  various  jails  in  In  1860  he  was  appointed  Queen's  counsel 

the  State  showed  the  whole  number  of  commit-  and  a  bencher  of  the  Law  Society;  and,  in 

ments  during  the  year  to  be  1,600,  a  decrease  1858,  he  held  the  oflSce  of  solicitor- general  for 

of  nearly  600  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Upper  Canada..    A  few  days  before  the  gener- 

Of  those,  492  were  for  common  drunkenness ;  al  election  of  1847-8,  he  began  to  take  an  inter- 

260   for   assault ;    190    for   larceny ;    74   for  est  in  Canadian  politics ;   and  on  one  occasion 

lewd  conduct ;  65  for  a  breach  of  the  peace —  he    unsuccessfully  contested   the   county  of 
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Simcoe.    At  the  general  election  of  1856,  he  he  had  descended,  and  was  folly  sustained  bj 
ras  elected  for  South  Oxford,  iVhich  constitu-  the  corps  he  commanded.    By  commafid  of 
ency  be  continued  to  represent  till  his  eleva-  Mcgor-General  Sandford  he  was  subjected  to  a 
lion  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  as  a  puisne  judge,  trial  bj  court-martial,  which  was  long,  and 
1st  Feb.,  1863.  ^    While  a  partner  in  the  firm  contested  upon  his  part  with  true  Irish  spirit 
of  Blake,  Morrison  &  Co.,  he  ei\joyed  for  many  and  independence,  and  which  was  still  pend- 
jears  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  at  ing  when  the  war  broke  out.    The  President's 
niii  print,  and  was  more  than  ordinarily  suo-  call  to  arms  fired  all  the  patriotism  of  his  soiQ; 
cessful  as  an  advocate.    During  the  last  few  he  called  upon  his  men  to  stand  by  the  flag  of 
Tears,  his  attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  the  Union  and  the  sacred  principles  it  involved, 
discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties.    During  The  court-martial  was  quashed.      The  Irish 
the  whole  of  his  parliamentary  career  he  ad-  flocked  to  the  ranks  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
hered  to  the  liberal  party.     He  conciliated  native-born  citizens,  and  the  69th  left  New 
the  esteem  of  his  associates  at  the  bar.    An  York  for  the  seat  of  war,  attended  by  a  vast 
afectionate  husband,  an  ardent  friend,  a  cheer-  concourse  of  admiring  people.    The  regiment 
fal  companion,  generous  and  hospitable,  he  was  speedily  sent  to  Virgioia,  where  the  men 
will  long  be  deeply  regretted  by  a  large  cir-  comprising  it  built,  upon  Arlington  Heights, 
cle  of  friends  who  deeply  lament  that  he  should  the  famous  *^  Fort  Corcoran."    At  the  disas- 
b&vebeen  so  soon  removed  from  the  honorable  trous  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21  st,  1861,  the 
psition  to  which,  as  a  judge  and  as  a  chancel-  69th  won  itself  much  honor.  Their  gallant  Col- 
lar of  the  University,  he  was  so  recently  ele-  onel  waa  taken  prisoner,  first  sent  to  Rich- 
^ated.  mond,  and   afterward  to  Charleston,  S.   C, 
CORCORAN',  Michael,  a  brigadier-general  where  he  was  closely  confined  for  nearly  a 
of  U.  S.  volunteers,  born  in  Carrowkeel,  coun-  whole  year,  being  held  most  of  the  time  as  a 
tjSligo,  Ireland,  Sept  21st,  1827,  died  Dec.  22d,  hostage  for  some  privateersmen  who  had  been 
1963,  near  Fairfax  Oourt-House,  of  injuries  re-  condemned  as  pirates.     An  exchange  being 
c^iTed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.    His  father,  finally  effected,  he  was  released,  and  was  com- 
Thomas  Corcoran,  was  an  officer  in  the  British  missioned  brigadier-general  dating  from  July 
annr,  and  saw  service  in  the  West  Indies.  21,  1861.      He  next  organized  the  Corcoran 
Oq  tho  mother's  side,  he  was  a  descendant  of  Legion  which  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the 
the  Earl  of  Lucan,  the  title  and  estates  of  Nansemond  river  and  Suffolk,  during  April, 
Trhose  family  were  confiscated  after  the  noble  1863,   and  held  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
defeace  of  Limerick,  during  the  seventeenth  upon  Norfolk  in  check.      In  August,  1863, 
centary,  and  were  conferred  on  the,  Bingham  the  Legion  was  added  to  the  army  of  the 
fanii])-  for  services  rendered  the  British  crown.  Potomac.      On  the  22d  of  December,  Gen. 
Young  Corcoran    received  the  benefits  of  a  Meagher,  who  had  been  paying  a  visit  to  Gen. 
good  English  education  until  his  nineteenth  Corcoran,  was  returning  to  Washington,  when 
jear,  when,  through  some  influential  friends,  the  latter,  with  some  members  of  his  staff,  con- 
be  received  aa  appointment  in  the  Irish  Con-  eluded  to  accompany  him.     Gen.   Corcoran 
s^bulary  force ;  but  the  love  of  his  country  mounted  upon  Gen.  Meagher^s  horse,  and  was 
burned  so  strongly  within  him  that  he  could  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  party.     When 
Qo'.  brook  the  oppression  of  British  rule,  and,  near  his  headquarters,  his  companions  found 
fearing  that  some  occasion  might  tempt  him  to  him  lying  senseless,  liis  horsa  having  fallen  up- 
break  through  all  restraint,  he  resigned  his  on  him.    He  was  placed  at  once  under  medical 
commission  in  1849,  emigrated  to  this  country  treatment,  but  died  without  waking  to  con- 
aad  settled  in  New  York  .city.    There  he  made  sciousness. 

many  friends,  and  through  their  influence  was  COUCH,  Richabd  Quiluls,  Esq.,  an  English 

appointed  to  an  official  situation  in  the  post-  surgeon  and  physiologist,  born  at  Polperro, 

office,  and  subsequently  was  clerk  in  the  reg-  Cornwall,  March  14th,  1816,  died  at  Penzance, 

ister'a  office.      He    commenced    his  military  Cornwall,  May  8th,  1863.    After  receiving  a 

career  as  a  private  in  Company  I,  69th  New  thorough  education  he  commenced  the  study 

York  State  militia.    Displaying  some  amount  of  medicine  under  his  father,  and  subsequently 

of  military  talent,  he  rose  successively  from  at  Guy's  Hospital,  where  he  obtained  many  hon- 

oQe  grade  to  another,  and,  in  August,  1859,  ors,  and  a  silver  medal  for  ophthalmic  surgery. 

)vas  elected  colonel  of  the  69tih.     While  hold-  From  bis  father  he  inherited  a  taste  for  marine 

i^g  this  position,  he  attracted  much  public  zoology,  and  was  accustomed  to  devote  his 

ii'itico  by  his  refusal  to  parade  his  regiment  at  leisure  to  the  examination  of  the  structure  and 

tbe  reception  accorded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  habits  of  the  creatures  which  the  ocean  abun- 

opon  his  visit  to  New  York  city  during  the  dantly  supplied  him.  The  time  intervening  be- 

^11  of  1860.     He  had  not  forgotten  how  Eng-  tween  the  completion  of  his  medical  studies  and 

^Qdhad  persecuted  and  oppressed  his  country-  his  settlement  at  Penzance  was  passed  at  Pol- 

^^'D,  and  declined  to  do  homage  to  the  son  of  perro,  where  he  carried  on  a  Fcrio^  of  observa- 

A'^rereign  under  whose  rule  some  of  the  most  tions  on  the  development  of  the  frog  from  the 

^  ortby  sons  of  Ireland  had  been  banished.    In  worm,  on  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Decapod 

this  he  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  prin-  Crustaceus,  and  on  many  other  obscure  pomts 

ciples  of  those  heroes  of  Limerick  from  whom  of  natural  history.    He  added,  also,  a  third  part 
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to  the  **  Cornish  Fauna,"  which  arranged  and  for  a  foil  term  from  March  4th,  1843.  He  resign- 

deecribed  the  Zoophytes  and  Calcareous  Coral-  ed  in  1848  to  accept  the  office  of  governor  of 

lines  of  the  Cornish  coast.    The  first  and  second  Kentucky,  to  wliich  he  had  been  elected  by  the 

parts  of  this  work  were  by  his  father,  and  treat  Whig  party  by  a  large  miyority,  and  in  July, 

of  the  vertebrated,  radiated,  and   testaceous  1850,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  attorney  general 

molluscs  of  the  county.      In  1843  Mr.  Couch  by  President  Fillmore,  which  office  he  held 

settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  until  the  accession  of  President  Pierce  in  1852. 

which   soon  became  very  extensive,  at  Pen-  In  1855  he  again  entered  the  Senate  for  a  full 

zance.   lie  paid  particular  attention  to  the  dis-  term  of  six  years. 

eases  and  mortality  of  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  At  the  outset  of  his  career  a  Republican  (a 
and  embodied  his  observations  and  deductions  term  then  used)  and  subsequently  a  Whig, 
in  paper?,  which  were  published  by  the  Poly-  Mr.  Crittenden  was,  during  the  better  part 
tecnnio  Society  of  Cornwall,  and  were  subse-  of  Mr.  Clay^s  life,  his  devoted  friend  and  sup- 
quently  translated  into  French.  In  the  Pen-  porter ;  and  when,  after  the  dissolution  of 
zance  Natural  History  and  An tiouarian  Reports  the  Whig  party  in  1855-^56,  its  members  i a 
he  contributed  papers  ^^  On  the  Morphology  of  the  Southern  States  were  absorbed  by  the 
the  diflferent  Organs  of  Zoophytes,"  "  On  the  Democratic  party  and  the  newly  formed 
Reproduction  of  Amputated  Parts  in  the  lower  American  party,  he  became  a  prominent  lead- 
Animals,"  and  many  other  important  subjects,  er  of  the  latter  organization.  The  protec- 
He  also  contributed  to  the  Reports  of  the  Roy-  tive  system  and  national  bank  found  in  him  a 
al  Institution  of  Cornwall.  Ilis  researches  in  warm  supporter,  and  in  common  with  his  party 
geology  were  quite  extensive,  and  many  valu-  he  opposed  the  sub-treasury  and  other  fiscal 
able  and  important  documents  from  his  pen  are  measures  of  the  Democrats.  In  international 
preserved  in  the  transactions  of  the  Geological  disputes,  as  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  the 
Society  of  his  town ;  also  an  elaborate  report  Mexican  war,  and  the  alleged  illegal  right  of 
made  by  him  every  year  upon  the  progress  search  exercised  by  Great  Britain  in  lb58,  be 
made  in  examining  the  geology  of  the  country,  invariably   counselled  conciliatory  measures, 

CRITTENDEN,  John  Jay  (according  to  whenever  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the 
some  authorities  his  middle  name  was  Jordan),  country ;  and  his  course  on  the  vexed  qaesticn 
an  American  statesman,  born  in  Woodford  of  slavery  was  moderate  and  conservative  for 
county,  Ky.,  about  1785,  died  at  his  residence  in  one  representing  a  large  slavehoMing  constitu- 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  July  26th,  1863.  Early  in  the  ency.  He  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  as 
present  century  he  commenced  the  practice  of  unconstitutional,  unwise,  and  unnecessary;  a^o 
the  law  in  Frankfort,  and  by  his  ability  and  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Topcka 
eloquence  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  (anti-slavery)  constitution  in  1856,on  the  gronnd 
leaders  of  the  Kentucky  bar.  In  1816  be  rep-  principally  of  informality  in  the  preparatica 
resented  Franklin  county  in  the  Lower  House  and  adoption  of  that  instrument.  With  no  less 
of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  in  the  sue-  emphasis  he  opposed  her  admission  under  the 
ceeding  year  took  his  scat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  Lecompton  constitution,  which  he  denounced 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  two  years.  Cora-  as  a  fraud  upon  the  people ;  and  he  offered  a 
ing  into  the  latter  body  as  one  of  its  youngest  substitute  for  the  bill,  providing  for  the  sul)- 
members,  ond  scarcely  known  beyond  the  lim-  mission  of  the  Lecompton  instrument  to  apop- 
its  of  his  native  State,  he  almost  immediately  ular  vote,  which  failed  to  pass  both  houses  of 
brought  himself  into  notice  by  a  generous  and  Congress.  Throughout  the  exciting  and  era- 
pathetic  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  bittered  debates  on  the  Kansas  question  be 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  who  had  petitioned  Congress  spoke  often  and  with  effect,  and  from  his  ex- 
for  arrearages  of  pay ;  and  during  the  remain-  pericnce  of  parliamentary  rules  and  political 
der  of  his  term  he  participated  frequently  in  history,  and  his  conciliatory  views,  was  more 
important  debates  as  a  supporter  of  President  than  once  enabled  to  become  the  arbiter  of  di^- 
Monroe.  For  many  years  subsequently  to  1819  putes  between  others.  He  was  also  opposed, 
Mr.  Crittenden  was  chiefly  occupied  with  pro-  though  not  in  Congress  at  the  time,  to  the  re- 
fessional  duties,  occasionally  however  represent-  peal,  in  1854,  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
ing  his  county  in  the  Kentucky  House  of  Rep-  During  the  memorable  second  session  of  the 
resentatives,  of  which  he  was  for  several  years  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  Mr.  Crittenden,  true  to 
speaker.  In  1828  he  was  nominated  by  Presi-  the  conciliatory^^olicy  which  was  the  marked 
dent  J.  Q.  Adams  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  feature  of  his  public  career,  laid  before  the 
Court,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  him.  Senate  the  plan  of  adjustment  known  .ns  the 

He  reentered  public  life  in  1835  as  a  U.  S.  "Crittenden  Propositions"  or  "Compronu^o,' 

senator  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  at  the  con-  hoping  thereby  to  avert  the  threatened  atom 

elusion  of  which  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  of  secession.    He  proposed  to  renew  the  Mi:^- 

President  Harrison  as  attorney  general.      Re-  souri  line  of  86°  80' ;  to  prohibit  slavery  north. 

tiring  with  his  colleagues,  except  Mr.  Webster,  and  to  permit  it  south  of  that  line ;  to  adfnit 

in  the  succeeding  September,  in  consequence  of  new  States  with  or  without  slavery  as  their 

Mr.  Tyler's  bank  vetoes,  he  was  elected  to  the  constitutions  might  provide;  to  prohibit  Con- 

U.  S.  Senate  in  1842  for  the  residue  of  Mr.  gress  from  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  oi 

Clay's  term,  and  was  subsequently  relUected  Columbia  so  long  as  it  exists  in  Virginia  or 
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Maryland;  to  permit  free  transmission  of  slaves  gerstown,  Maryland;  Chambersbur^,  Carlisle, 
by  land  or  water  in  any  State ;  to  pay  for  fugi-  Harrisbnrg,  &c.,  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  bound- 
tive  slaves  rescued  after  arrest ;  to  ask  the  re-  ed  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Blue  moun- 
peal  of  personal  liberty  laws  in  the  States;  and  tain  range,  and  on  the  southeast  by  the  South 
he  fldvooated  the  incorporation  of  tliese  con-  Mountain,  which  extends  northeasterly  and 
(legions  into  the  Constitution,  as  unalterable  terminates  south  of  Carlisle.    The  soil  is  cal- 
ckascs  of  that  instrument,  with  an  earnestness  careons,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  a  high  state 
aod  eloquence  characteristio  of  his  early  legis-  of  cultivation.    It  was  invaded  by  the  Confed- 
ktire  career.    But  in  the  opinion  of  a  raigority  erate  troops  in  June,  1868. 
of  Congress  the  time  for  concession  had  passed,  CUTLER,  Benjamin  Clark,  D.D.,  bom  in 
aod  the  resolutions  were  accordingly  defeated.  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  6th,  1798,  died  at  Brook- 
Hostilities  having  commenced,  Mr.  Critten-  lyn,  N.  T.,  Feb.  10th,  1868.    He  was  for  some 
den  at  once  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  main-  time  a  clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Messrs. 
laimug  at  all  hazards  the  integrity  of  the  Union  Benjamin  Andrews  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and,  at 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.    He  took  his  the  age  of  17,  was  confirmed  as  a  member  of 
seat  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  as  a  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  parish  of  St.  PauVs 
member  from  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis-  in  that  city.    At  about  this  period  he  began 
triot  of  Kentucky,  at  the  extra  session  of  July,  his  classical  studies,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
1561,  and  throughout  that  Congress  participa-  Jarvis,  then  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  and  com- 
tedin  the  chief  debates,  if  not  as  an  avowed  menced  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.    He  enter- 
partisan  of  the  administration  in  ail  its  meas-  ed  Brown  University  in  1818 ;   graduated  in 
nres,  jet  as  an  earnest  and  patriotic  legislator,  tlie  class  of  1822,  and  pursued  his  theological 
raperior  to  party  claims  or  political  prejudices,  studies  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Griswold, 
The  soie  survivor  of  a  past  generation  of  states-  then  of  Bristol,  and   by  him  was  ordained 
men,  and  representing  a  State  whose  territory  deacon,  in  November,  1822.    His  first  settle- 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  at  least  de-  ment  was  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  he  remain- 
batable  ground,  he  could  not  conform  to  the  new  ed  about  seven  years,  leaving  his  charge  only 
radical  opinions  which  the  crisis  evolved,  and  on  account  of  failing  health.     After  a  few 
opposed  the  Confiscation  Act,  the  Emancipation  months  he  took  passage  for  Savannah,  where 
Proclamation,  and  the  enlistment  of  negroes  he  spent  the  winter  of  1880.    He  returned  to 
into  the  army,  as  measures  fraught  with  dan-  New  England,  on  horseback,  and  his  health 
gertothe  country,  and,  some  of  them,  unoon-  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  exercise.      He 
stitutional.    But  these  he  claimed  were  minor  subsequently  passed  about  a  year  as  rector  of 
considerations  in  compaiison  with  the  impor-.  the  Episcopal  church  in  Lecsburg,  Va.    In 
tance  of  crushing  oui  every  vestige  of  armed  re-  the  summer  of  1832,  he  took  charge  of  the  first 
^"•{tance  to  the  Government.     *'  Here  is  the  re-  *  city  mission  of  tlie  Episcopal  church  in  the  city 
btUioD,"  he  said,  **  with  the  hand  uplifted ;  is  of  New  York ;  and  in  April,  1833,  he  accepted 
it  not  our  duty  to  save  our  country  first,  and  the  call  of  St.  Anne^s  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  to 
then  tarn  round  and  save  the  Constitution  ?  become  its  rector,  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Dr.  Moll- 
The  measures  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  ob-  vaine,  who  had  been  chosen  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
noxious,  but  the  rebellion  is  more  so.''    And  copal  diocese  of  Ohio.     Here  Dr.  Clark  spent 
io  an  address  to  his  constitnents,  by  whom  he  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  a  faithful  pas- 
bdd  been  renominated  for  Congress,  delivered  tor  of  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  congrega- 
bnt  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  reiterated  tion.    Though  his  health  was  never  strong,  his 
.bis purpose  in  these  words:  "In  defeat. or  vie-  labors  were  crowned  with  abundant  success, 
t  >Tj  my  determination  is  to  stand  by  and  main-  and  few  pastors  ei^joyed  more  completely  than 
^in  the  Government,  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  pro-  himself  the  entire  confidence  and  love  of  a  peo- 
mote  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war."  pie,  or  the  respect  and  esteem  of  a  community. 
CUMBERLAND  VALLEY  may  be  regard-  In  1836  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
^  as  an  extension,  north  of  the  Potomac,  of  Divinity  from  Columbia  College.    The  imme- 
tbe  Shenandoah  valley.     It  extends  to  the  diate  cause  of  his  death  proved  to  be  an  ulcer 
n')rth  and  east  from  the  Potomac  river  to  the  in  the  stomach,  which  at  the  last  was  attended 
Ubanon  valley,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Ha-  with  severe  suffering. 
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DALTON",  the  capital  of  Whitefield  county, 
Gwrgia,  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  and  West- 
c-JTi  railroad,  one  hundred  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Atlanta,  and  thirty-eight  miles  from  Chatta- 
nooga. It  is  located  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
'galley,  environed  by  mountains.  Large  quan- 
tities of  grain  are  produced  in  Whitefield  and 
^e  adjacent  counties.    It  was  strongly  occu- 


pied by  the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen. 
Johnston,  during  the  winter  of  1863-'4* 
DANNEWERKE.  (See  Dkxmark.) 
DELACROIX,  Fkbdinand  Victor  Euofcyi, 
an  eminent  French  painter,  born  at  Charenton 
Saint  Maurice,  near  Paris,  April  26th,  1798, 
died  August  13th,  1863.  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Delacroix  de  Constant^  a  prominent 
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conventionalist,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  merous  other  scriptural  and  eastern  subjects, 
became  a  pupil  of  Gu^rin,  the  leader  of  the  illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Scott,  and 
Olassical  school,  the  dogmas  of  which  were  Bjron,  and  a  few  portraits,  including  a  well 
then  predominant  in  French  art.  A  revolution  known  one  of  Madame  Dudevant  (George 
in  art  as  well  as  in  political  and  social  ethics  Sand),  in  male  attire,  and  one  of  Talma.  At 
was,  however,  in  progress  in  the  French  capi-  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1855,  he  exhib- 
tal,  and  young  Delacroix,  with  a  few  others,  ited,  in  addition  to  a  collection  of  his  most  re- 
renouncing  the  academic  traditions  of  their  mas-  markable  works,  a  new  picture,  *^The  Lion 
ter,  became  the  founders  of  the  new  Romantic  Hunt,"  exceeding  in  color  and  composition 
school,  which  was  destined  to  supplant  that  of  anything  that  he  had  previously  produced.  On 
David  and  his  followers  His  first  picture,  rep-  this  occasion  he  received  one  of  the  grand  med- 
resenting  ^^  Dante  and  Virgil  making  their  Pas-  als  of  honor ;  and,  in  1857,  he  succeeded  to  the 
sage  around  the  Lifemal  City,"  was  exhibited  in  seat  in  the  institute,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
1822,  and  indicated  a  radical  departure  from  the  of  Paul  Delaroche.  At  his  death  he  was  also 
cold  correctness  of  manner  in  vogue.  A  some-  commander  in  the  Legion  .of  Honor.  As  an 
what  embittered  newspaper  controversy  was  author  he  is  known  by  several  characteristic 
the  resnlt,  and  Thiers,  then  a  writer  in  the  papers  on  art,  published  in  the  Bevtte  da  Bern 
'*  Constitutionnel,"  predicted  for  the  painter  a  Mondes  and  other  periodicals, 
distinguished  career  in  his  profession,  "  The  Delacroix  painted  in  a  bold,  free  manner, 
Massacre  of  Scio  "  followed  in  the  succeeding  despising  apparently  careful  finish  and  minute 
year,  and  Delacroix,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  detail ;  and  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  striking 
found  himself  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  effects  he  was  frequently  inaccurate  in  draw- 
new  school.  Both  pictures  are  now  in  the  na-  ing,  and  inharmonious  in  color.  An  impetuons 
tional  collection  at  the  Luxembourg.  energy  of  style,  which  permitted  no  pauses  for 

During  the  next  few  years  he  produced  a  correction  or  revision,  was  one  of  his  chief  char- 
number  of  works  received  with  enthusiasm  by  acteristics;  and  the  result,  as  seen  in  some  of  bis 
his  constantly  increasing  body  of  disciples  and  pictures,  may  naturally  account  for  the  distaste 
admirers,  and  which  the  advocates  of  the  Glass-  with  which  they  were  once  regarded  by  his 
ical  school  endeavored  in  vain  to  have  withheld  old  opponents  of  the  Classical  s(£oo],  to  whom 
from  public  exhibition.  Among  these  were  nicety  of  drawing  and  a  severely  formal  style 
"  The  Execution  of  Marino  Faliero,"  "  Christ  had  been  long  familiar.  He,  nevertheless,  had 
in  the  Garden,"  "  Mephistopheles  appearing  to  true  artistic  feeling,  a  fertile  fancy,  and  was  a 
Faust,"  "  Milton  dictating  Paradise  Lost  to  his  surprising  colqrist,  although  the  claim  of  his 
Daughters,"  and  "  Cardinal  Richelieu  officiat-  Admirers  that  in  the  latter  respect  he  equalled 
ing  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palais  Royal."  The  Rubens  and  the  Venetian  masters  will  not  be 
revolution  of  July  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  his  universally  allowed.  He  will  not,  perhaps,  nl- 
genius,  and  supplied  him  with  new  subjects,  timately  take  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned 
one  of  the  most  happily  executed  of  which  to  him ;  but  that  he  exerted  a  great  and  bene- 
was  "  Liberty  leading  the  People  at  the  Barri-  ficial  influence  on  contemporary  French  art, 
cades."    A  journey  to  Morocco,  in  1831,  in  like  cannot  be  questioned. 

manner  opened  the  rich  repertory  of  oriental  DELAWARE,  which  is  the  smallest  State  in 

life  and  scenery,  and  his  **  Women  of  Algiers,"  the  Union,  except  Rhode  Island,  is  about  96 

exhibited  in  1884,  placed  him  in  the  estimation  miles  in  length,  and  87  miles  in  its  greatest 

of  Parisian  critics  on  a  level  with  Rubens  as  a  breadth,   includinj?  an  area  of  2,120   sqnare 

colorist.  miles,  or  1,856,800  acres.    Its  population  in 

At  this  period  Thiers,  who  occupied  the  po-  I860  was  90,589  whites ;  19,829  free  colored, 
sition  of  minister  of  the  interior,  appointed  him  and  1,798  slaves.  The  State  is  divided  into 
to  paint  the  walls  of  the  Salon  du  Roi,  at  the  three  counties,  viz. :  Kent,  Newcastle,  and  Saf- 
Palais  Bourbon,  on  which,  during  the  next  three  folk.  The  total  vote  of  the  State  in  1860  was 
years,  he  executed  a  series  of  symbolical  works  16,039.  In  1862  the  vote  for  governor  was 
representing  justice,  war,  peace,  agriculture,  16,199;  for  members  of  Congress  16,065. 
industry,  &c.,  regarded  as  among  the  best  speci-  The  governor  elect  of  the  State,  William 
mens  of  his  more  elevated  style.  Many  other  Cannon,  was  inaugurated  in  January,  at  which 
commissions  for  public  buildings  and  churches  time  a  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature  corn- 
followed,  in  addition  to  which  he  produced  a  menced.  This  body  consists  of  nine  senators, 
succession  of  gallery  and  cabinet  pictures,  ex-  and  twenty-one  representatives,  which  were 
hibiting  a  remarkable  range  of  subjects,  and  divided  as  follows :  Senate— Administration  4, 
the  mature  development  of  his  style.  Among  Opposition  6 ;  House — 7,  Administration,  U 
these  may  be  named  his  famous  "  Medea,"  now  Opposition.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
in  the  gsdlery  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  battles  the  session  the  following  resolutions  passed 
of  "Nancy"  and  "Taillebourg,"  the  "Taking  both  Houses: 


of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,"  "  Cleopatra,"        WhereoM  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  and 
"  Hamlet  with  the  Skull  of  Yorick,"  the  "  Jus-     the  several  States  are  governments  of  laws,  within  the 
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in  bis  inanenral  address,  has  avowed  the  false  and  the  Oorernment  is  bound  to  await  the  derelopment  of 

dangerous  doctrine  that  **  reasonable  ground  for  bus*  a  conspiracy  until  the  actors  shall  hare  perfected  their 

pidon  "  can  justify  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  incarcera-  plans  and  committed  some  OTert  act  necessary  to  bring 

tion  in  prisooa,  far  remored  from  the  district  of  their  them  within  the  technical*definition  of  treason,  is,  to 

rsidence,  of  citizens  against  whom  no  warrant  has  my  mind,  absurd.    The  object  is  not  punishment,  but 

been  issued  or  charge  made  according  to  law ;  and  has  prevention.    That  the  power  is  liable  to  abuse,  is  true ; 

nnbloshingly  published  bis  approval  of  these  cruet  and  all  discretionary  powers  necessarily  are  so.    To  decide 

hirless  arrests  of  his  own  fellow  citizens ;  and  whereas  against  its  existence  because  it  is  capable  of  excess, 

he  has  thus  proved  himself  by  this  avowal  the  weak  would  destrojjr  all  human  government    The  best  mode 

but  willing  tool  of  Federal  usurpation,  and  a  Governor  to  avoid  liability  to  arrest,  is  to  be  faithful.    No  man 

BDvorthy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citi-  who  is  truly  and  unequivocally  loyal,  has  ever  been 

zens— one  to  whom  they  can  look  for  no  just  protec>  in  danger  of  being  molested  by  the  Kational  Govern- 

t:on  of  their  rights  of  person  and  of  property;  there-  ment. 

fore  be  it  Still  it  is  possible  that  arrests  may  be  improperly 
Resolued,  That  the  doctrines  of  Gov.  Cannon's  ad>  and  unadvisedlv  made;  and  while  it  is  ray  duty  to  co« 
dreas,  in  regard  to  arbitrary  and  lawless  arrests  are,  if  operate  with  the  General  Government  in  the  main- 
carried  out,  fatal  to  constitutional  liberty,  destructive  tenanceof  its  authority,  I  will,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  our  people,  and  deserve  extent  of  my  power  protect  peaceful  and  loyal  citizens, 
and  hereby  receive,  atthe  hands  or  the  Legislature  of  whatever  may  be  their  political  sentiments.    While, 
Delaware,  prompt  and  indignant  repudiation,  and  are  however,  such  is  my  purpose  in  relation  to  them,  it  is 
*  declared  worthy  of  the  severest  reprehension  of  a  peo-  also  my  duty  to  take  care  that  the  State  of  Delaware 
pie  who  inherit  the  privileges  of  freemen  and  wish  shall  not  be  made  the  refuge  of  foreign  traitors  or  do- 
to  preserve  them  unimpairea.  mestic  conspirators. 
^,                ,   ..                   ^11         1  1.    ^1  That  there  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebel- 
These  resolutions  were  followed  by  the  pas-  Hon  a  considerable  number  of  our  people  readv  to  par- 
age of  an   act  to  preyent  "  illegal   arrests.^'  ticipate  in  armed  resistance  to  the  lawful  authorities. 
The  governor  has  no  veto  under  the  Constitu-  whenever  a  fair  opportunity  should  occur,  I  have  no 
tion  of  the  State  over  bills  passed  by  the  Legis-  ^o^,!>*'    Sympathy  with  the  Southern  States  in  insiir- 
1  t          1-      au     ^*         2         ^3'  *  1           X  xi-    5  1  rection  is  sympathy  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Na- 
ktnre ;  he,  therefore,  immediately  sent  the  fol-  tional  Government    No  man  can  hear  with  gratifica- 
lomng  special  message  to  that  body :  tion  of  a  reverse  to  our  arms  who  is  not  at  heart  a 

traitor. 
Statx  of  Dklawabb,  Exbcutite  PBPAnTMiiNT,  I  My  predecessor,  in  an  official  communication,  ex- 
„     ,     „                ,  „          ^      j/arcA8Gf.is>68.     s  pressed  the  opinion  that*' a  majority  of  our  citizens,  if 
To  ike  S^tnt^  and  Hou»%  of  H^reurUatives  of  the  not  in  all  our  counties,  at  least  in  the  two  lower  ones, 
hUOs  ofJ>ilawar§  t»  General  Assembly  met :  sympathize  with  the  South."    Without  admittina  tho 
The  passage  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  act  en-  correctness  of  his  estimate  of  numbers,  1  do  not  doubt 
titled  *'  An  act  to  prevent  illeeal  arrests  in  this  State,"  of  the  existence  of  wide-spread  disaffection.  That  there 
readers  it  proper  that  1  should  briefly  communicate  my  has  been  no  outbreak  here  is  the  result  of  want  of  op- 
vietfs  and  purposes  in  relation  to  it.  portonity.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive,  not  only 
♦           ♦           •           •          •         •         •  of  the  United  States,  but  of  this  State,  to  take  caro 
The  preamble  of  the  act  refers  to  the  Constitution  of  that  no  opportunity  shall  be  afforded.    If,  to  seciiro 
the  United  States,  as  providing  that  no  person  shall  the  public  peace  and  to  prevent  insurrection,  it  bo- 
"*  be  deprived  of  life,  libertv,  or  property  without  due  comes  necessary  to  arrest  any  individual  within  thi<< 
pnx^ess  of  law ; "  but  it  ou^nt  also  to  have  been  recol-  State,  whether  ne  be  a  citizen  or  n  non-resident,  I  will 
lected  that  the  same  Constitution  provides  that  in  case  not  only  assent  to  the  act,  but  will  maintain  it. 
of  rebellion  or  invasion  that  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Invested  by  the  Constitution  with  no  power  of  veto 
habeas  corpus  may  be  suspended  when  the  public  or  review  of  the  action  of  Uio  Legislature,  the  Gover- 
Kifety  requires  it,  and  that  dauKerous  persons  may  be  nor  bas  a  general  control  over  the  operation  of  criminal 
arrested,  and  held  without  bail  or  mainprize.    This  enactments,  and  such  control  I  will  exercise  to  its  ut- 
nrovision  overrides  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  most  extent  to  protect  any  person  acting  under  tho 
Delaware,  or  any  statute  that  may  be  enacted  by  her  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
Lezislature.  citizen  aiding  such  person  in  bringing  to  light  any  con- 
To  whom  the  right  to  decide  when  the  exigencv  has  spiracy,  or  in  arresting  anyone  guilty  of  disloyal  prac- 
happened  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  sus-  tices  or  treasonable  designs  a|^nst  the  Government, 
pension  is  a  question  of  constitutional  construction  I  shall  issue  my  proclamation  in  conformity  with 
cpoo  which  jurists  differ.  That  it  is  a  necessary  power  these  views,  giving  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ii  admitted.    That  it  exists  there  can  be  no  doubt,  ware  information  of  my  intended  action. 
Whoever  is  invested  with  the  power  to  suspend  is  the  WILLIAM  CANNON. 

j^le  judge  of  the  occadon  of  its  exercise,   being  inci-  Qn  the  llth  of  March,  he  issued  the  follow- 

deotal  to  the  general  duty  of  the  enforcement  of  the  .               j^        *.  "*  '^***^"»  ^^  *oo«v**  ««»  waavit 

Uws  and  now  called  into  exercise  for  the  suppression  ^^S  proclamation : 

of  armed  insurrection,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  properly  To  the  I^le  of  the  State  of  Pelaware  : 

bdoogs  to  the  national  Executive,  and  in  my  official  In  a  special  message  communicated  to  the  General 

isU  I  shall  regard  it  as  vested  in  the  President  of  the  Assembly  on  the  third  day  of  March  instant,  I  informed 

Cr.ited  States.  that  body  of  my  purpose  to  issue  my  proclamation 

The  preservation  of  tho  Government  is  the  highest  in  relation  to  the  act  entitled  '*  An  act  to  prevent  il- 

dttlv  or  those  charged  with  its  administration,  and  legal  arrests  in  this  State,"  and  therein  briefly  set 

the'persooal  liberty  of  the  individual  is  only  to  be  re-  forth  the  reasons  which  impelled  me  to  this   con- 

earded  when  compatible  with  its  safety.    That  the  elusion. 

ciuzen  should  have  the  right  fairly  to  discuss  public  Its  provisions  are  at  variance  with  the  interests  of 
iiiea>ares,  is  true.  That  the  people  should  be  permitted  the  State—calculated  to  lessen  the  estimation  in  which 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  her  people  are  held,  as  faithful  to  the  Government  of 
irrierances^  is  undeniable,  ^ut  there  is  a  wide  differ-  the  United  States— to  embolden  those  who  sympathize 
et.ce  between  the  exercise  of  this  right  and  the  dis-  with  rebellion,  and  to  discourai^e  loyal  men  from  the 
bval  opposition  which  proceeds  from  sympathy  with  a  performance  of  their  dutv,  in  discovering  and  thwart- 
public  enemy.  The  former  supposes  that  all  parties  mg  the  designs  of  the  emissaries  of  treason. 
are  well  affected  toward  the  common  government,  and  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  evil  operation  of  tho 
•i:9er  onlv  as  to  the  mode  of  its  administration.  The  enactment  may  be  averted,  and  loyal  citizens  may  feol 
!uter  is  1>ased  upon  hostility  to  existing  institutions,  secured  in  their  efforts  azainst  foreign  traitors  and 
iivd  aims  at  their  forcible  subversion.    The  idea  that  domestic  conspirators,  I  William  Cannon,  Governor 
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of  the  State  of  Delaware,  do,  br  this  proctamation,  en*  and  lojalty  to  the  same,  anj  ordinance,  resolution,  or 

Join  upon  the  good  people  of  tots  Slate  that  thejr  hold  lavr  of  any  State  Coorention  or  State  Legislature  to  the 

tme  allegiance   to   the  Ctoremment  of  the  United  contrary  notwithstanding :  that  I  will  at  all  times  yield 

States  as  paramount  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  that  a  hearty  and  willing  obedience  to  the  said  Constitution 

they  obey  the  constituted  authorities  thereof  before  the  and  Gov^emment,  and  will  not,  directly  or  iodirectly, 

Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  or  any  other  hu-  do  any  act  of  hostility  to  the  same,  either  by  taking  up 

man  authority  whatsoever.  arms  against  them,  or  aiding  or  abettinz,  or  connte- 

I  further  enjoin  that  they  be  yigllant  in  detecting  Dancing  those  in  arms  against  them ;  that,  without 

any  conspiracy  against  the  rfational  Government,  and  permission  from  the  law^l  authority,  I  will  hare  no 

diligent  in  preventing  aid  and  comfort  to  the  public  en-  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  with  tlie  States  in 

emy ;  that  they  promptly  assist  the  national  magis-  insurrection  against  the  United  States,  or  with  either 

tracy  whenever  invoked,  and  that  they  freely  conimu-  of  them,  or  with  any  person  or  persons  within  said  in- 

nicate  any  information  which  may  the  better  enable  it  sorrectionary  States ;  and  that  f  will  in  all  things  de< 

to  suppress  insurrection  or  to  intercept  supplies  de-  port  myself  as  a  good  and  loyal  citizen  of  the  United 

signed  for  those  in  arms  against  its  authority ;  and  any  States.    This  I  do  in  good  faith,  with  full  determina- 

one  so  acting,  I  will  save  harmless  from  the  operation  tion,  pledge,  and  purpose  to  keep  this,  my  sworn  obli- 

of  the  statute  aforesaid,  or  of  any  other  statute,  of  like  gation,  and  without  any  mental  reservation  or  erasion 

nature,  that  may  be  enacted,  so  far  as  it  shall  be  at-  whatsoever." 

tempted  to  be  enforced  against  him  for  faithfully  dis-  III.  Provost  Marshals  and  of  her  military  officers  are 

charging  his  duty  to  his  country.  directed  to  report  to  these  headquarters  any  judge  of 

In  testimony  whereof  I  havo  hereunto  set  my  hand,  election  who  shall  refuse  his  aid  in  earning  out  this 

and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  said  State  to  beafSzed,  order ;  or  who,  on  challenge  of  a  vote  befng  made  oo 

at  Dover,  this  eleventh  dav  of  March,  in  the  year  of  the  ground  of  disloyalty  or  hostility  to  the  Govern- 

our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  ment,  shall  refuse  to  require  the  oath  of  allegiance 

and  of  the  State  the  eighty-seventh.  from  such  voter.    By  command  of                   • 

WILLIAM  CANNOX.  Major-General  SCnEXCK. 

.  .  .,  .           .         i*  XI      T     •  1  i.         T            A  W.  n.  CncsEBROUGH,  Lleutenant-Coloncl  and  Assiat- 

At  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  James  A.  ant  Adjutant-General. 

Bayard  was  reelected  to  the  United  States  E.  L.  Ttleb,  Aide-de-Camp. 

^T\l/^''  T^  *^7  ""^  ''''  ^^*"*  f  iT  ^^f  The  governor  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time, 

fh   ?f  •  J^^^^^  J'^l^^y^^.  19 ;  Brad-  i3g^^^  Ji^^  foUowing  appeal  to  the  people: 

ford  10.    Mr.  Bayard  subsequently  resigned  «            ^              y>              r.               ^ 

T.i-  ««.«*  -  A>«,  ^««.«  «^i.«-  *i,^  «™«*^««^w.rv!^«.  ^4?  State  or  Dslawahs,  Exkcutxvb  VKPkZTarsi, ) 

nis  seat  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  or  Dover,  Kotemitr  mh,  ijm-jj.   \ 

the  ensuing  session.  All  civil  officers  and  good  citizens  of  this  ^tate'are 

Delaware   has   bat    one    representative    in  enjoined  to  obey  the  above  militair  order,  issued  by 

Congress     William  Temple  had  been  elected  *«a~gr«ft^fS?lt\t"™p^S.r. 

m  November  1862,  and  died.  {See  Obitdaries.)  of  the  wime. 

On  October  7th,  Nathaniel  B.  Smithers,  Secrc-  WILLIAM  CANNOX,  Gorernor  of  Delairan. 

tory  of  State,  w<«  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy  q^  j^^        ^  ^     ^he  foUowing  order  w»b 

by  the  friends  of  the  admmistration.    The  Op-  ^^^  ^  4,,^        /^j  •„  command  of  the  Dek- 

K"rn°wr^ve^mt?mhr''0n  tK  mS  -^  ^•«'-'  -department: 

of  November,  Gen.  Schenck,  in  command  of  the  Oeneral  Orden,  No.  U. 

Middle  Department  of  the  United  States,  issued  Hbapqfarteiw,  Delawarb  DBPAmwr,  i 

.-■      x>  11       •                      11  WiLMiKOTON.  Dsu,  JVor^fit^er  14tiLld6S.    ) 

the  folio wmg  general  order:  xhc  enforcement  of  General  Orders,  No.  59,  issoed 

•Y         1  n  J       »r    ^«  from  headquarters  Middle   Department,  Nov.  12th, 

General  Orders,  M.  69.  iggg^  ^y  Major-General  Schenck,  and  confirmed  br  ihe 

HEAnQTTARTsas,  MiDDLE  DspARTVRiTr,        )  ordor  of  his  Excellency  Governor  Cannon,  is  confided 

Eighth  Abmt  Coups,     V  to  the  troops  in  this  Department. 
Baltimoee,  Md.,  JS'ovember  I8tt»  1S63. )  The  objects  of  this  order,  as  construed  by  the  Gen- 
It  is  known  that  there  are  manv  evil  disposed  per-  eral  Commanding,  are: 
sons  now  at  large  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  who  havo  I.  To  secure  to  every  loyal  citizen  the  right  to  vote 
been  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  lawful  Govern-  as  be  pleases. 

ment,  or  have  given  aid  or  comfort  or  encouragement  II.  To  protect  the  polls  from  that  outside  violence 

to  others  so  ensaged,  or  who  do  not  recognize  their  al-  which  has  heretofore,  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  pre- 

le^iance  to  the  united  States,  and  who  may  avail  them-  vented  loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  from  voting. 

selves  of  the  indulgence  of  the  authority  which  toler-  Special  instructions  will  be  issued  to  the  officers  in 

ates  their   presence  to  attempt  to  take  part  in  or  command  of  detachments  which  will  be  iniplicitlr 

embarrass  the  special  election  in  that  State.    It  is  obeyed,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  which  every  officer 

therefore  ordered :  will  be  held  strictly  responsible.    By  order  of 

I.  That  all  Provost  Marshals  and  other  military  offi-  Brigadier-General  TYLER, 
cers  do  prevent  all  disturbance  and  violence  at  or  E.  L.  Ttler,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
about  the  polls,  whether  offered  by  such  persons  as  r\      .^_            .    •%         i_«ii-            j 
above  described,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  ^^  the  next  day,  the  following  order  con- 
whomsoever.  taintng  instructions  was  issued : 

II.  That  all  Provost  Marshals  and  other  military  of-  HEADQUAnxEiis,  District  of  Delawaek,  | 
ncers  commandmg  in  Delaware,  shall   support  tho  Middlb  Depaetmekt,  Wilmikqtok.  Dbu.    > 
judges  of  election  on  the  19th  of  November,  1863,  in  November  lUK  ISfA ) 
requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  as  The  following  instructions  have  been  received  from 
the  test  of  citizenship  of  any  one  whose  oath  may  be  the  General  Commanding,  and  will  bo  strictly  and 
challenged  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  loyal  or  does  carefully  observed  by  all  detachments  of  olBcers  and 
not  admit  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  which  soldiers  within  the  "  District  of  Delaware,"  while  car* 
oath  shall  be  in  the  following  form  and  terms :  lyiog  out  the  provisions  of  Department  Greneral  0^ 

'*  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support,  protect,  ders.  No.  59,  during  the  election  to  be  held  on  the  IVth 

and  defend  the  Constitution  and  Chovernment  of  the  instant : 

United  States  against  all  enemies,  whether  domestic  '' Every  oflicer  or  non-commissioned  officer  in  com- 
er foreign ;  that  i  hereby  pledge  my  allegiance,  faith,  mand  of  a  detachment  will  be  held  strictly  accountable 
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for  the  good  conduct  and  obedience  of  the  men  in  his 
cbarze. 

"Officers  and  soldiers  must  be  strictly  sober,  and 
irbile  preyenting  disturbance  by  others,  must  avoid  all 
diilurDsoce  themselves,  and  are  reciuired  not  to  hang 
irouod  the  polls  nor  engage  in  political  discussions. 

"It  will  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  whole  object  of 
the  order  of  the  Commanding  General  is  to  preserve 
p?ace  at  the  places  of  voting,  to  sustain  the  judges  or 
inspectors  or  election,  to  protect  lojral  voters,  and  to 
f  rerent  from  voting  disloyal  and  traitorousl^v  disposed 
persoas  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

"Id  enforcing  paragraph  T.  of  the  Qeneral  Order,  to 

Erercnt  violence  and  disturbance  at  the  polls,  care  will 
s  tiken  that  disloyal  citizens  of  other  States  do  not, 
as  it  is  apprehended  they  will  attempt  to  do,  intrude 
themfseire;)  at  the  places  of  voting,  ana  endeavor  to  in- 
timidate the  lawful  and  loval  voters  of  Delaware." 
DAN1£L  TYLER)  Brig.-Qen.  Commanding. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  a  public  meeting 
of  the  Opposition  was  held  at  Newcastle,  at 
which  a  resolation  was  passed,  *^  that  the  fol- 
lowing address  be  issued  to  the  Democrats  of 
the  county." 

Nbwcastls,  Dilawabi,  Kotember  17fA,  1868. 

To tU Democrats  of  ^et»castle  County ^  Delaware: 

The  undersigned.  Democratic  voters  of  Newcastle 
coanlT,  represent : 

That  at  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held  at 
Dorer,  September  18th,  1S63,  to  nominate  a  candidate 
to  fill  the  office  of  Representative  in  Congress,  made 
T&cant  br  the  death  or  the  Hon.  William  Temple,  the 
Gjovention  unanimously  nominated  the  Hon.  Charles 
Broirn,  of  Dover  Hundred,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  for 
th»  office  designated ;  and  ever  since  the  adjournment 
of  the  Mid  Convention  the  canvass  has  duty  and  qui- 
etly proceeded  with  every  reasonable  prospect  for  the 
success  of  our  candidate,  all  of  which  tacts  are  of  pub- 
lic knowledge. 

To  cor  astonishment  and  regret,  however,  wc  are  in- 
fonned  by  a  public  military  and  civil  order,  dated  No- 
vember 13th,  1863,  and  made  known  to  us  on  the  IGth 
of  the  same  month,  that  the  constitutional  and  legal 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Delaware  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  elections,  and  make  and  prescribe  all 
qjaligcations  for  voters  at  the  ensuing  special  election 
03  the  10th  instant,  have  been  utterly  subverted,  and 
Dew  qaalifications  and  teats,  unauthorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  con- 
ititation  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  imposed 
upon  her  citizens  by  military  power. 

With  the  several  and  collective  knowledge  and  belief 
of  the  undersigned,  they  utterly  deny  the  existence 
^thin  this  State,  now  or  in  any  past  time,.of  associa- 
tions or  iodividuals  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  Gov- 
eroment  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  Constitution 
ttd  lawfl ;  and  considering  the  said  military  order  (to 
vhicfa  the  uDautfaorixed  recognition  of  the  Executive 
of  Delaware  gives  no  sanction)  as  uncalled  for,  illegal. 
tnd  anjast,  do  earnestly  protest  against  the  same — ^and 
•gainst  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  election  held  within  our  State,  and  in  view  of  the 
presence  and  intimidation  of  a  large  military  force  of 
tbe  United  States  in  onr  State,  and  the  indisposition 
of  oar  people  to  produce  collision  with  the  armed 
*<Tce8  or  the  General  Government— do  hereby  recom- 
aeud  to  the  Democrats  of  Newcastle  county,  whether 
oScera  of  election  or  voters,  to  submit  to  their  disfran- 
chisement and  take  no  part  in  the  said  special  election, 
001  to  rely  npon  the  official  oaths  and  consciences  of 
^enext  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
u«  United  States,  to  declare  null  and  void  an  election 
^'*  held,  and  conducted  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
•"^taie  of  Delaware  in  that  behalf,  and  controlled  by  a 
lo<rcr  unknown  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our 
siite. 

^e  address  was  signed  by  a  considerable 
QQmber  of  citizens     The  result  of  this  address 
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was,  that  the  Opposition  declined  to  vote,  and 
on  the  day  of  election  Mr.  Smithers  received 
8,220  votes,  and  Mr.  Brown  13.  The  vote  at 
the  electiofi  for  member  of  Congress  in  No- 
vember, 1862,  was :  Fisher,  Administration, 
8,014;  Temple,  Opposition,  8,051. 

On  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  Gen. 
Lee,  2,000  men  who  had  been  organized  for 
State  defence  turned  out  to  aid  the  regular 
forces  to  guard  important  positions.  At  that 
time,  the  State  had  furnished  to  the  army 
seven  regiments,  including  the  three  months^ 
men,  a  battery,  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope. The  king  is  Christian  IX.,  Charles  Fred- 
erick Augustus.  lie  was  bom  July  19th,  1798, 
and  ascended  the  throne  November  15th,  1863. 
The  kingdom  consists  of  Denmark  Proper, 
embracing  the  islands  and  Jutland;  also  the 
Duchies  of  Schleswig,  HoLstein,  and  Lauen- 
burg,  and  a  number  of  dependencies,  includ- 
ing the  Faroe  Islands  (17  in  number),  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  and  three  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  viz.:  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Jean. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  (in  geo- 
graphical square  miles),  and  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  February  Ist,  1860 : 


1. 


KixoDou  or  Denmark. 

Copenhagen 

Zealand  and  Muen 

Bornholin 

Fnhncn  and  Lsngfland. 
Tolland,  Falster,  ^ . . . . 
Jutland 


f 


S.  TnsDncniss. 
Schleswl*;,.. 

Holstcin 

Laucnburg.. 


a 


Total  of  1  and  S. . 

l>ET>Ein>EIVCIES. 

The  Faroe 

Iceland 

Greenland 

AVest  India  Islands. 

St.  Croix 

St.  Tliomas 

8t  Jean 


10.50 
CL.'iO 

4G0.C0 

696 

1C7 


19 


1,037 

21 

1,SG7 


85 

1.1 
1 


2,082.0 


15M43 

419X03 
29,!^04 

20r).82« 
80,797 

703,813 

1,C00>51 

409,907 

544,419 

50,147 

2,603,024 

5,C51 

64,0 :3 

9,ST2 

22,S03 

12,{:.G0 

1,715 

120,288 


The  army  of  the  Danish  monarchy  consists, 
according  to  law,  on  the  peace  footing,  of  28 
battalions  of  infantry,  comprising  16,630  men ; 
25  squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  2,895  men ;  and 
two  regiments  of  artillery,  with  2,660  men, 
and  97  pieces  of  ordnance.  This  total  of  22,000 
men,  which  on  the  war  footing  b  to  be  doubled, 
has  been  seldom  reached  of  late  years.  To  di- 
minish the  budget  the  standing  army  has  been 
kept  down  to  about  12,000  men ;  but  during 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  184d-'50  there 
were  in  the  field  49,300  infantry,  10,600  cav- 
alry, and  9,000  artillery  with  144  guns.  The 
army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which 
every  man  in  good  health,  who  has  reached  his 
22d  year,  is  liable.  The  legal  time  of  service 
is  eight  years,  but  de  facto  the  recruits  are  not 
kept  longer  than  about  ten  months  under  arms, 
and  afterward  sent  home  on  furlough  and 
called  out  for  annu^  exercise.    At  the  end  of 
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the  first  period  of  service  the  men  are  inscribed  Holstein  have  always  had  a  different  law  of 
on  the  "  first  call "  of  the  army  of  reserve,  and  snccession  from  Denmark  Proper.  According 
at  the  end  of  another  eight  years  on  the  to  the  laws  of  these  two  duchies,  the  Prince 
"  second  call ;  "  the  military  liability  ceases  of  Augustenburg  was  entitled  to  succeed  the 
with  the  46th  year.  late  king,  as  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
The  navy  of  Denmark  consisted,  in  Septem-  while  another  relation  was  entitled  to  succeed 
ber,  1862,  of  19  sailing  vessels  with  704  guns,  in  Denmark  Proper.  But  a  treaty  concluded 
and  28  steamers  with  840  guns.  Twenty  of  between  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  in  Lon- 
the  steamers  were  screws,  one  a  ship  of  the  don,  in  1851,  set  aside  the  laws  of  succession 
line  with  6^  30-pounders,  two  frigates  with  42,  both  in  Denmark  Proper  and  in  the  Duchies, 
and  one  with  44;  four  were  armor-coated  and  declared  the  Duke  Christian  of  Schles wig- 
schooners  each  with  eight  60-pounders.  There  Holstein-Sonderbnrg-Glucksburg,  to  be  the 
were  also  60  paddlewheel  steam  gunboats,  heir  to  the  entire  Danish  monarchy.  As  this 
with  about  100  guns,  but  some  of  them  are  treaty  had  received  neither  the  consent  of  the 
said  not  to  be  sea-worthy ;  and  the  same  Dieta  of  the  Duchies,  nor  of  the  German  Con- 
remark  applies  to  the  eight  larger  paddlewheel  federacy,  Prince  Frederic  of  Augustenburg  in- 
steamers  included  in  the  list  of  28  steam  vessels,  sisted  on  his  right  of  succession,  and  his  claim 
There  was  a  vote,  in  1862,  of  £194,000  for  con-  was  supported  by  the  Diets  of  the  two  Duchies 
verting  some  of  the  sailing  vessels  into  steam-  and  amjyority  of  the  German  States.  As  Don- 
ers.     The  navy  was  manned,  in  September,  mark  refused  to  recognize  this  claim,  the  compli- 

1862,  by  very  nearly  2,000  men,  officered  by  a  cation  assumed  a  belligerent  character,  and  the 
vice-admiral,  a  rear-admiral,  26  captains,  23  year  1863  closed  with  the  prospect  of  a  war 
commanders,  and  83  first-lieutenants.  upon  which  all  Europe  looked  with  profound 

The  finances  of  the  kingdom  are  in  a  good  anxiety.     {See  Schleswig-Holsteik.) 

condition.    The  receipts  amount  to  26,607,279  It  was  expected  that,  in  case  of  a  war,  the 

rix  dollars  ;  the  expenditures  to  26,221,587.  Danes  would  find  a  powerful  line  of  defence  in 

Besides  the  Danish  Government  has  received  the  celebrated  Dannewerke.   These  positions 

2,666,547  rix  dollars  as  indemnity  stipulated  for  were  of  great  importance  in  the  war  of  1848, 

the  abolition  of  the  Sound  Dues.  This  sum  has  and  bid  fair  to  become  still  more  important  in 

been  applied  toward  the   liquidation  of  the  1864.    The  following  description  of  the  Danne- 

public  debt.    There  remained  in  the  public  werke  will,  therefore,  be  a  help  for  better  un- 

Treasury,  according    to  the  latest    accounts,  derstanding  the  German  Danish  complication : 

4.286,312  rix  dollars.          ^  "  Originally  constructed  by  the  Semiramis 

The  Royal  Family  of  Denmark  was  greatly  of  the  North,  Queen  Margai'et,  and,  as  some  say, 

favored  during  the  year  1863.     The  oldest  even  earlier,  the  Dannewerke  extended  from 

daughter  of  the  present  king,  Princess  Alexan-  Hellingstadt  to  the  Selker  Noer  of  Bustorf,  nnd 

dra,  was  married  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  an-  consisted  of  a  simple  rampart  sweeping  inward 

other  daughter,  Princess  Maria  Sophia  Fred-  with  a  moat  in  front  in  a  sharp  angle  of  the 

erica  Dagmar,  was  betrothed  to  the  heir  pre-  Thvraburg,  a  hill  which  has  long  disappeared 

sumptive  to  the  throne  of   Russia ;   and  the  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Huss- 

seoond  son  of  the  king  was  elected  King  of  the  bye.    The  object  of  this  fortification  was  to 

Greeks,  under  the  name  of  George  I.    {See  protect  the  town  of  Schleswig,  which  is  situ- 

Gbeeoe.)  ated  at  the  head  of  the  Schlei,  against  an  at- 

The  Kingdom  ofDenmark  attracted,  through-  tack  from  the  southward,  and  at  that  time  the 
out  the  year  1863,  great  attention  in  the  po-«  Schlei,  a  perfectly  impassable  swamp,  formed 
litical  world,  in  consequence  of  its  complica-  a  part  of  the  fortification.  This  fortification 
tions  with  the  German  Confederacy.  These  was  extended  by  including  the  whole  bay, 
complications  are  of  long  standing,  and  arise  more  than  six  German  miles,  while  the  ram- 
out  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  duchies  of  part  had  only  been  of  a  length  of  two  German 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  The  two  miles.  The  weak  point  of  this  position  was  on 
latter  are  members  of  the  German  Confederacy,  the  west  side,  where,  toward  the  open  coun- 
and  as  such  subject  to  Federal  legislation ;  and  try,  it  was  unfortified,  and  could,  therefore^ 
Schleswig  is  closely  connected  with  Holstein  easily  bo  assaulted  in  the  rear, 
by  international  treaties.  The  Diets  of  both  "  In  this  direction  the  only  defence  was  a 
duchies  have  long  maintained  that  the  Danish  broad  swift  stream  with  a  swampy  bed,  the 
Government  endeavored  to  encroach  npon  Treene,  which,  however,  offered  but  a  trifling 
their  rights,  and  to  bring  them  into  closer  rela-  obstacle  to  a  determined  enemy.  In  1848,  the 
tions  with  Denmark  Proper  than  she  was  al-  so-called  rampart  consisted  only  of  a  contmu- 
lowed  to  do,  according  to  their  laws.  The  ous  hilly  elevation  of  the  ground,  with  a  deprea- 
Gkjrman  Confederacy  supported  the  complaints  sion  in  front  denoting  where  formerly  had  been 
of  Holstein,  and  protested  particularly  against  the  moat,  and  hence  it  was  that  the  German 
the  new  Danish  Constitution  of  March  30th,  troops  were  able  to  take  it  at  the  first  attack. 

1863,  by  which  Schleswig  was  incorporated  The  principal  combat  took  place  on  the  heights 
with  Denmark.  These  complications  reached  surrounding  the  town  of  Schleswig,  where  the 
the  crisis,  when  King  Frederic  VH.  of  Den-  village  of  Bustorf  formed  a  kind  of  suburb.  On 
mark  died  on  Nov.  15th,  1863.    Schleswig  and  that  day  a  trifling  skirmish  took  place  at  the 
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only  ford  over  the  Scblei,  at  Misnnde,  where  deep  and  extended  Bastorf  dyke^  situated  be- 

a  few   companies    of   Schleswig-Holsteiners  tween  that  place  and  the  Schlei. 

forced  a  passage  across  the  ford  against  the  '*  A  third  and  last  line  of  intrenchments  ex- 

Tolonteers  nnder  Aldrosser  and  Von  der  Tann,  tends  from  the  town  of  Schleswig  over  the 

whereby  the  Danes  were  compelled  to  retreat  Erdbeerburg,  the  Anneten  hohe,  nnd  the  Pul- 

earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  verholz,  as  far  as  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 

"  At  present  the  nature  of  the  fortifications  is  here    again  it  is  connected  with  the  works 

entirely  changed.    Since  1850  the  attention  of  extending  from  Husbye   and  the  village  of 

tlie  Danes  has  been  directed  to  strengthening  Schubyke.     Finally,  to  prevent  a  passage  of 

the  Dannewerke,  and  they  have  chiefly  en-  the  Schlei,  and    an  attack  from  thence,  the 

dt^Tored  to  fortify  the  weak  point  on  the  riv-  ford  at  MisuAde  is  powerfully  fortified,  and  a 

er  Treene,  and  oppose  sufficient  obstacles  to  very  strong  ^^^e  ^^tfjxm^  constructed  there.^' 

another  attack  from  the  rear.  '    ^^  Intrenchments,  furnished  with  guns  of  the 

'To  achieve  their  object  they  took  possession  heaviest  caliber,  are  olso  raised  bt  every  point 

of  the  town  of  Fredrickstadt,  whore  the  above-  where  any  attempt  of  the  sort  could  possibly 

named  river  falls  into  the  Eider.    This  place  be  made.'* 

they  fortified,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  DERBISHIRE,  Stewart,  "Printer  to  the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners,  at  the  close  of  1860,  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Miyesty  "  in  the  prov- 
rairily  endeavored  to  take  it  by  assault.  At  inoe  of  Canada.  Mr.  Derbishire  was  the  son 
present  Frederickstadt,  with  the  tete  du  pont  of  an  English  gentleman,  the  late  Dr.  Derbi- 
on  the  Holstein  bank  of  the  Eider,  forms,  on  shire,  of  Bath,  England.  Dr.  Derbishire  mar- 
accoant  of  its  swampy  situation,  an  uncom-  ried  a  scotch  lady.  Miss  Allan  Masterton,  of 
monly  strong  point,  since  the  passage  over  the  Edinburgh,  the  intimate  friend  of  Burns ;  the 
Eider  is  completely  commanded  on  this  side,  "  Allan  "  of  the  song  "  Here  are  we  met,  three 
and  it  could  only  be  reduced  by  a  regular  merry  boys."  Miss  M.  was  distinguished  for 
and  tery  difficult  siege.  Even  supposing  great  personal  charms,  and  more  than  average 
an  enemy  were  to  pass  the  Treene,  either  mental  abilities,  and  was  the  subject  of  those 
ubove  or  below  Frederickstadt,  little  would  lines  addressed  by  Burns  to  "Bonnie  Ann.'' 
be  gained,  since  the  whole  land  as  far  as  Mr.  Derbishire  commenced  life  as  an  ensign  in 
Frederickstadt,  two  German  miles  beyond  the  British  army,  which  service  he  soon  left 
Schleswig,  is  cut  up  by  canals  and  water-  and  turned  to  the  study  of  the  law,  practising 
courses  which  can  all  be  filled  by  opening  four-  with  considerable  6clat,  having  been  engaged 
tt^n  sluices,  arranged  for  that  purpose  in  the  in  several  cases  of  much  public  interest,  in  the 
Treene.  The  few  dams  which  form  the  means  conduct  of  which  he  distinguished  himself. 
of  comraunication  in  this  extensive  system  of  lie  defended  the  cause  of  the  "  Dorchester  La- 
inondation  works  are  in  addition  commanded  borers "  prosecuted  for  "  machine  "  breaking 
•it  all  fitting  points  by  intrenchments,  and  and  agrarian  outrages,  in  1832.  The  case  cre- 
Urger  works,  as  far  as  Hellingstadt.  At  the  ated  great  public  interest  at  the  time.  At  an 
(')mmencement  of  the  town  of  Schleswig,  on  early  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  D.  connected  him- 
thelieightsrisingfrom  the  mainland,  a  series  of  self  with  the  London  press,  and  he  was  the 
powerful  batteries,  armed  with  guns  of  the  autiior  of  a  very  useful  little  work,  entitled  the 
b.-aviest  caliber,  offer  a  new  hindrance  to  the  "  Parliamentary  Intelligencer."  lie  exerted 
advancing  foe.  The  Austrians,  to  whose  share,  himself  largely  in  the  movement  which  effect- 
according  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  task  of  at-  ed  the  Reform  Bill ;  his  personal  as  well  as 
tacking  this  position  is  to  fall,  will  find  it  no  literary  services  being  always  at  the  disposal  of 
easy  matter.  Still  the  difficulties  which  await  his  party,  and  ever  rendered  with  the  zeal  of 
the  Prussians  iu  their  advance  by  the  Rends-  conviction  and  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of 
harg  road  are  still  greater.  The  intrench-  his  warm-hearted  nature. 
ments  commence  at  this  point,  at  the  village  of  During  the  Spanish  Constitutional  War,  Mr. 
Vedelspang,  and  the  first  line  stretches  toward  D.  was  commissioned  by  a  London  journal  to 
the  east  through  the  Selker  Noer  to  the  Schlei,  proceed  to  the  seat  of  war  as  special  corre- 
tOTt'ard  the  west  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spondent  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Constitu- 
Rothen  Krng,  to  which  point  the  batteries  ex-  tional  army.  Here  ho  not  only  acquired  a  rep- 
tend  from  the  opposite  direction  of  Helling-  utation  as  a  writer,  but  was  also  noted  for  his 
^tadt,  and  at  the  junction  the  defences  are  personal  bravery.  He  volunteered  at  the  as- 
crowned  with  a  Tery  powerfully  armed  and  sault  of  Iran,  for  which  he  received  a  medal, 
fortified  battery.  A  second  line  of  intrench-  as  well  as  a  very  liandsome  letter  from  Sir  De 
ments  commences  behind  these,  with  a  strong  Lacy  Evans,  the  English  commander.  Mr.  D.'s 
hlock-bouse  at  Bastorf,  comparable  to  a  small  conduct  also  earned  the  high  approbation  of 
fortress,  and  culminates  in  the  opposite  direc-  Narvaez,  under  whose  eye  he  served  in  the 
tioQ  at  Husbye,  which  again,  being  transform-  campmgns  of  Castile,  Valladolid,  and  Segovia, 
^  into  a  kind  of  large  place  d'armes^  is  con-  and  whose  orders  he  carried  in  the  decisive  ac- 
pccted  with  Hellingsti^t  by  a  series  of  smaller  tion  which,  terminating  in  the  defeat  of  Gomez, 
intermediate  works.  This  second  line  entvely  virtually  placed  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the 
<^mmands  the  first,  and  Bustorf,  in  particular,  head  of  Isabella  the  Catholic.  The  Boston 
appears  impregnable  by  assault,  owing  to  the  "  Courier,"  some  years  ago,  amongst  several 
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anecdotes  of  Spanish  celebrities,  published  one  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiqtte,  and  in  the 

in  which  it  attributes  the  honor  of  saving  the  Compter  rendus  de  V Academic  de»  Sciences  were 

life  of  his  friend,  Narvaez,  in  a  mutiny,  to  Mr.  verj  numerous.    The  following  are  the  titles 

Derbishire,  and,  it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  who  of  some  of  the  most  important:  ^^ Memoirs 

foretold  tlie  rise  of  Narvaez,  and  pointed  out  upon  the  Cooling  of  certain  Metals  with  a  View 

the  inefficiency  of  Espartero  to  the  Melbourne  to  the  Determination  of  their  specific  Heat,  and 

ministry,  then  active  champions  of  the  Quad-  their  Power  of  Conduction ; "  "Upon  the  elas- 

ruple  Alliance.    He  came  to  Canada  as  an  aU  tic  Force  of  Vapors ;  ^'  *^  Upon  the  Density  of 

tachi  to  the  late  Earl  of  Durham,  Lord  High  Vapors ; "  ^^  Upon  the  Heat  disengaged  in  Com- 

Oommissioner,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  that  bustion ; "  *^  Upon  the  hitent  Heat  of  different 

nobleman,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  sup-  Vapors ; "  "  Experimental  Researches  upon  the 

pression  of  the  rdbellion  of  1839.    On  one  oc-  Causes  of  animal  Heat; "  "  Upon  the  Displace- 

casion  he  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  ment  and  the  Oscillations  of  Zero  in  the  Mer- 

the  Canadian  Authorities  to  the  late  Lord  Clyde,  curial  Thermometer  ; "  ^^  Upon  the  Heat  ab- 

then  lieut.-governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  eorbed  in  the  Fusion  of  Bodies; "  ^*Upon  the 

in  mid- winter,  when  he  had  to  travel  by  sleigh  Limits   of   Perception   of  sharp   and  prare 

and  horse  through  a  complete  wilderness,  tar-  Sounds; "  "  Upon  the  Compressibility  of  elastic 

rying  neitlier  night  nor  day,  till  his  mission  was  Fluids,''  &o.,  &c.  M.  Despretz  was  the  author  of 

'  accomplished.    After  the  departure  of  Lord  a  **  Treatise  on  Chemistry,"  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  a 

Durham,  Mr.  D.  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  "  Treatise  on  Elementary  Physics,"  1  vol.  8yo., 

Lord  Sydenham.    He  was  known  as  a  Cana-  which  passed  through  a  number  of  editions, 

dian  journalist  of  considerable  literary  reputa-  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE.  The 

tion  and  abilit^y.    He  was  the  first  member  most  important  subject  of  diplomatic  corre< 

returned  to  the  united  parliament  for  "By-  spondence  during  1868,  arose  between  the 

town,"  now  Ottawa  city,  the  capital  of  Canada,  United  States  and  Great  Britain  relative  to 

and  by  his  vote  condemned  the  claim  of  Lord  the  construction  at  British  shipyards  of  vcs- 

Metcalfe,  the  goveror-general,  to  make  appoint-  sels  intended  to  make  war  upon  the  commerce 

'  roents  without  the  knowledge  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  United  States.  During  the  previous 
He  vas  one  of  the  founders  of  the  system  of  year  the  steamers  Alabama  and  Florida  Lad 
government  under  which  the  public  affairs  of  been  so  built  and  delivered  to  Conf*^ derate 
Canada  are  conducted,  known  by  the  name  officers,  and  were  subsequently  armed,  and 
of  "  Responsible  Government,"  and  not  even  commenced  the  desti*uction  of  Federal  vessels 
the  threat  of  the  administration  of  the  day  to  on  the  ocean.  As  a  general  question :  Wore 
deprive  liim  of  his  office,  as  queen's  printer,  such  actions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  con- 
could  induce  him  to  cooperate  in  pulling  down  sistent  with  neutral  rigiits  and  obligations?  If 
the  edifice  he  had  done  so  much  to  rear.  He  not,  that  country  then  was  responsible  to  the 
was  a  most  estimable  man — the  patron  of  every  United  States  Government  for  the  damage  com- 
species  of  talent,  his  by  no  means  inconsider-  mitted  by  these  vessels  while  in  the  hands  of 
able  income  was  nobly  spent.     Ho  died  at  the  Confederates. 

Quebec,  March  27th,  1863.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1662,  Mr.  Adam-s 
DESPRETZ,  Cesab  MANsufeTK,  a  French  sa-  the  American  minister  at  London,  writes  to 
vant  and  author,  born  at  Lessines,  in  Hamault,  Earl  Russell  in  reference  to  the  21' 0  or  Ala- 
May  13th,  1789,  died  at  Paris,  March  15th,  bama,  stating  the  circumstances  relative  to  Ler 
1868.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  construction  and  departure  only  in  time  to  es- 
France  (section  of  physical  sciences),  and  pro-  cape  seizure  (see  Ankual  Ctclop-edia,  1862), 
fessor  of  physics  to  the  faculty  of  sciences,  and  thus  proceeds : 

He  WM  one  of  the  oldest  and  moit  active  mem-  j^  ^^^^^             ^^.^  j,,,  mi^sifs  Goremmcnt  had. 

bera  of  the  rhilomathic  bociety,  m  whose  ses-  from  the  evidence  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  5ub- 


j»  mT         ^.^  ^^  ^  A  1-  •    X  »ci ui I ucu  wu  detaining  I. tic  »i:oa«:i.     .ou  11*1  «a  lu •-•"■«•  •■ 

devoting  himself  for  many  years  to  chemistry,  ^gnt,  it  seems  to  have  admitted  the  existence  of  a  cr.<e 

and  filling  the  office  of  chemical  instructor  at  of  violation  of  the  law  of  neutrality  in  one  of  btr 

the"  "       ------  -  - 


tion, 

cals  _         .  .  , 

heat  and  its  effect  in  changing  the  forms  and  Majesty's  Governmentlo  prevent  the  departure  of  tH^ 

conditions  of  different  bodies.     These  investi-  vessel,  affects  the  pcht  of  reclamation  of  the  Govern- 

gations,  though  of  great  importance,  were  not  ?ent  of  the  United  States  for  the  grievous  d«mag^ 

^f  a  ^^^^*^^4■Zm  *r>  Jnri^  -rx^^ni^.  ««v^i«.^«r>  ^«  *yv  doHC  to  tfac  propcrty  of  their  citizens  m  permiuiug 

Of  a  character  to  wm  popdar  applause  or  to  ^^  ^      ^f^J^is  lawless  pirate  from  its  jurisdictioiu 

give  mm  great  notoriety.     He  succeeded,  as  he  And  here  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  call  to 

believed,  in  making  artificial  diamonds  of  mi-  your  lordship's  recollection  for  a  moment  the  fact  ib&t 

croscopic  size,  by  subjecting  very  pure  carbon  *his  question,  like  almost  all  others  connected  with  tiic 

resulting  from  the  calcination  of  sugar  to  a  g,"e'j:  l^a'^i.'.^i3 /XliSou^' he^'f .^^^^^^^^^ 

succession  of  discharges  from  the  electro-mag-  between  the  authorities  of  the  two  countries.   Dimoe 

netio  battery  of  indaction.    His  papers  in  the  the  latter  part  of  the  laat  century  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
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her  Ifajesty's  Qovernnient  to  make  the  strongest  re-  United  States,  dated  5th  September,  179S,  to  a  letter 

iQODStnoces  against  the  fitting  out  in  the  ports  of  the  from  Mr.  Hammond  of  the  SOth  August  preceding-— a 

Coited  States  of  vessels  with  an  intent  to  prej  upon  copj  of  which  is  unfortnnatelj  not  in  my  possession — 

Bn'tish  commerce— not,  however,  in  the  barbarous  and  but  which,  from  the  tenor  of  the  answer,  I  must  pre- 

illegal  manner  shown  to  have  been  practised  bj  No.  sume  to  have  itself  distinctly  presented  the  admitted 

i'}i\  but  subject  to  the  forms  of  uliimato  abjudication  ground  of  the  claim. 

quailr  recognized  by  all  civilized  nations.    And  they  Armed  by  the  authority  of  such  a  precedent,  having 
vent  the  further  length  of  urging  the  acknowledgment  done  all  in  my  power  to  apprise  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
or the  prJDciple  of  compensation  in  damages  for  the  mcnt  of  the  illegal  enterprise  in  ampfe  season  for  ef- 
coDsequeoces  of  not  preventing  the  departure  of  such  fecting  its  prevention,  ana  being  now  enabled  to  show 
rejiyla.     That  principle  was  formallv  recoenized  as  the  injurious  conseouences  to  innocent  parties  relying 
Titid  by  both  parties  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  upon  the  security  or  their  commerce  from  any  danger 
treaty  of  the  19th  November,  1794 ;  and,  accordingly,  through  British  sources  ensuing  from  the  omission  of 
ail  coses  of  damage  previously  done  by  capture  of  her  Maiesty's  Government,  however  little  designed,  to 
British  vessels  or  merchandise  by  vessels  originally  apply  the  proper  prevention  in  due  season,  I  have  the 
fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  were  there-  honor  to  inform  your  lordship  of  the  directions  which 
io  aereed  to  be  referred  to  a  commission  provided  for  I  have  received  from  my  Government  to  solicit  redress 
by  tost  treaty  to  award  the  necessary  sums  for  full  for  the  national  and  private  injuries  already  thus  sua- 
compensation.  tained,  as  well  as  a  more  effective  prevention  of  any 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  repetitio|i  of  such  lawless  and  injurious  proceedings  in 
are  no  longer  in  force ;  and  that  even  if  they  were,  her  Majesty's  ports  hereafter. 
ther  boand  only  the  United  States  V>  make  good  the  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 
damage  done  in  the  precise  contingency  then  occur-  Right  Honorable  Earl  Russell,  Ac,  Ac. 
rioi;.   But  I  cannot  for  a  moment  permit  myself  to  /^xvfA.1.ffT^          -l       -nirk        n 
sappose  that  her  Majesty's  Government,  by  the  very  On  the  19th  of  December  Earl  Kassell  re- 
act of  pressing  for  the  i4cognition  of  the  principle  in  plied,  stating  snmmarily  the  contents  of  Mr. 
a  treaty,  when  it  applied  for  its  own  benefit,  did  not  Adams'  letter,  and  proceeding  as  follows  : 
meaa  to  be  understood  as  equally  ready  to  sustain  it, 

at  any  and  ail  times,  when  it  might  be  justly  applied  £arl  Busstll  to  Mr,  Ada/M, 

to  the  omission  to  prevent  similar  action  of  Isritish  You  finally  state  that  you  have  been  instructed  to 

sabjects  within  its  own  jurisdiction  toward  the  peo-  solicit  redress  for  the  national  ond  private  injuries 

pie  of  the  United  States.  sustained  by  the  proceedings  of  this  vessel  as  well  as 

But  I  would  beg  further  to  call  your  lordship's  atten-  a  more  effective  prevention  of  any  repetition  of  them 

tioo  to  the  circumstance  that  there  is  the  strongest  in  British  ports  bereafler. 

reason  to  believe  that  the  claim  for  compensation  iu  Before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  justice  of  these  de- 
cases  of  this  kind  was  not  pressed  bv  her  Majest/s  mands,  it  will  be  convenient  that  1  should  advert  to 
Government  merely  in  connection  with  the  obtaining  the  circumstances  to  which  you  call  my  attention  as 
a  furniai  recognition  of  the  principle  in  an  express  having  occurred  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
contract.  This  seems  to  have  been  but  a  later  step,  French  revolutionary  war.  You  observe  that  on  that 
and  one  growing  out  of  a  previous  advance  of  a  simi-  occasion  remonstrances  were  addressed  by  the  British 
iar  demand,  based  only  on  general  principles  of  equity.  Government  to  that  of  the  United  States  respecting 
that  should  prevail  at  all  times  between  nations.  Here  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  in  United  States  ports 
ft?am  it  appears  that  the  Government  of  the  United  with  an  intent  to  prey  upon  British  commerce,  and 
Stales,  having  admitted  a  failure  down  to  a  certain  that  the  demands  or  the  British  Government  were  ad- 
date  ia  taking  efllcient  steps  to  prevent  the  outfit  in  mitted  by  the  United  States,  and  were  formally  recog- 
thcir  ports  of  cruisers  against  the  vessels  of  Great  nized  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  between  the 
liritaio,  with  whom  they  were  at  peace,  recognized  two  countries  of  the  19th  of  November,  1794. 

f!i?  raJidity  of  the  claim  advanced  by  Mr.  Hammond, 

bis  Majesty's  ministeV  plenipotentiary  at  Philadelphia,  vessels  taken  under  like  clrcamstances  nnd  brought  in  after 

for  captures  of  British  vessels  subsequently  made  by  the  5ih  of  June,  and  before  the  date  of  that  letter,  yet.  where 


mined  that  aH  the  means  in  onr  power  should  be  nsod  for 


•  The  foUowinsr  Is  the  letter  referred  to:  their  restitotion.    If  these  fall,  as  we  ahonld  not  be  bound 

^.  ,,     -  -. ^_  4^  ^r    rr i  by  our  tf^Hties  to  moko  compensation  to  the  other  poweia 

Mr.  Jefferaon  to  Mr.  Hammond.  ,„  ^^^  anaUigoua  case,  he  did  not  mean  to  give  an  opinion 

Sept^mher  6, 179a  that  it  ought  to  be  done  to  Great  Britain.    But  still,  if  any 

''•^ts,— I  am  honoured  with  yours  of  Aus^ust  30th.    Mine  cases  shall  arise  subsequent  to  that  date,  the  clreumstances 

of  th^  Tth  of  that  month  assured  you  that  measures  were  of  which  shall  place  them  on  similar  ground  with  those 

taitinz  for  excluding  ttora  all  further  asylum  in  our  ports  of  beforo  it,  the  President  would  think  compensation  equally 

Trs!f>l9  armed  in  them  to  oruise  on  nations  with  which  wo  Incumbent  on  the  United  States. 

are  at  peace,  anii  for  the  restoration  of  the  prizes  the  Lovely  ^Instructions  are  given  to  the  covernors  of  the  different 

1a>s.  Prince  William  Henry,  sod  the  Jane,  of  Dublin ;  and  States  to  ms^  all  the  means  in  their  power  for  restoring 

t|.&t,»hoa]d  the  measures  of  restitution  fail  in  the  effect,  the  prizes  of  this  lo^t  description  found  within  their  porta. 

Pri'>j(leDt  considers  it  as  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  Though  thor  will,  of  couR>e,  tako  measures  to  be  Informed 

Buke  compensation  for  the  vessels.  of  them,  and  the  General  Government  has  given  them  the 

'-  We  are  bound  by  our  treaties  with  three  of  the  belllflr-  aid  of  the  custom  house  officers  for  this  purpose,  yet  you 

(Tent  nations  by  all  the  means  in  onr  power  to  protect  and  will  be  sensible  of  the  importance  of  multiplying  the  chsn- 

d</ead  their  vessels  and  effects  in  our  ports  or  waters,  or  on  nels  of  their  information,  as  far  as  shall  depend  on  younelf 

tb«  Mas  near  our  shores,  and  to  recover  and  restore  the  same  or  any  persons  under  your  direction,  in  order  that  the  gov- 

^  tbe  riglit  owners  when  taken  fRtm  them.    If  all  the  means  ernors  may  use  the  means  in  their  power  for  making  rest!- 

i3  oar  power  are  used  and  fall  in  this  effect,  we  are  not  bound  tuiioa.     Without  knowledge  of  the  capture  they  cannot 

^7  o']r  treaties  with  those  nations  to  mako  rompensntion.  restore  it.    It  will  always  bo  best  to  give  the  notice  to  them 

''Though  we  have  no  similar  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  it  directly,  bnt  any  information  which  you  should  be  pleased 

vv  the  opinion  of  tbe  President  that  we  should  use  toward  to  send  to  me  also,  at  any  time,  shall  "be  forwarded  to  them 

tokt  nation  tbe  s:irao  rulo  which,  under  this  article,  was  to  as  quickly  as  possible. 

ferern  ns  with  other  nations,  and  even  to  extend  it  to  the  **  Hence  you  will  perceive,  sir,  that  the  President  eontrm- 

^p'Qr(>s  made  on  the  high  seas  and  brought  into  onr  ports,  plates  restitution  or  compensation  in  the  cases  before  tbe 

^'dono  by  ve&seU  which  had  been  armed  within  them.  7th  of  August,  and  after  that  date  restitution  if  it  can  bo 

^  "Havirijtfor  particular  reasons  forborne  to  use  all  the  means  effected  by  any  moans  in  our  power,  and  tha*.  !t  will  be  Ira- 

if'Oor  power  ror  the  restitution  of  tbe  throe  vessels  men-  portant  that  yon  should  substantiate  the  fact  that  sncn  prizes 

f'f'nod  in  my  letter  of  August  Tth,  the  President  thoticbt  it  are  in  our  porta  or  waters. 

i^f  ambent  ou  the  United  States  to  make  compensation  for  **  Your  list  of  the  privateers  illicitly  armed  in  our  ports  Is, 

t^^m ;  and  though  nothing  was  said  in  that  letter  of  other  I  believe,  conect.^ 
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Bat  an  ezftminaiion  of  the  actual  occurrence,  and  It  is  ri|fbt,  however,  to  obserre  that  the  party  which 

of  the  history  of  that  remarkable  period,  presents  a  has  )>rohted  bv  far  the  most  bj  these  unjustifiable 

state  of  facts  materiallj  diflerent  from  those  relating  practices  has  been  the  Goremnient  of  the  United 

to  the  Alabama.  Ktates,  because  that  government  having  a  superiority 

Those  facts  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows :  of  force  by  sea,  and  bavins  blockaded  most  of  the  Con- 

The  revolutionary  government  of  France  had  openly  federate  ports,  has  been  able,  on  the  one  hand,  safely 

avowed  its  determmation  to  disregard  all  the  princi-  to  receive  all  the  warlike  supplies  which  it  has  induced 

pies  of  international  law  which  hadl>een  acknowledged  British  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  send  to  Uaited 

Dv  civilized  States,  and  that  Government  proceeded  to  States  ports  in  violation  of  the  Queen's  proclamation ; 

put  in  force  its  determination  bv  claiming  to  e^uip,  as  and,  on  the  other  band,  to  intercept  and  capture  a 

a  matter  of  right,  and  by  actually  equipping  privateers  great  part  of  the  supplies  of  the  same  kind  vbich 

in  the  neutral  ports  of  the  United  States,  by  sending  were  destined  from  this  country  to  the  Confederate 

those  privateers  forth  from  those  ports  to  prey  upon  States. 

British  commerce,  by  bringing  prizes  into  tne  neutral  If  it  be  sought  to  make  her  Majesty's  GovemmeDt 
ports,  and  by  their  going  through  some  scant  forms  of  responsible  to  that  of  the  United  States  because  arms 
adjudication.  and  munitions  of  war  have  left  this  country  on  accouDt 
This  was  the  avowed  svstem  upon  which  the  agents  of  the  Confederate  Qovernment,  the  Confederate  Gor- 
of  belligerent  France  claimed  to  act,  and  upon  which,  emment,  as  the  other  belligerent,  may  very  well  main- 
owing  to  the  temporary  superiority  of  her  naval  force,  tain  that  it  has  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
they  did,  for  a  short  period,  act  m  the  neutral  ports  British  Government  because  the  United  States  arsenaU 
and  waters  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  had  been  replenished  from  British  sqprces.  Nor  would 
remonstrances  of  the  United  States  Government.  it  be  possible  tadeny  that,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's 
It  was  these  several  facts,  namely,  the  open  and  de-  proclamation,  many  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  owinz 
liberate  equipment  of  privateers  in  American  ports  allegiance  to  her  crown,  have  enlisted  in  toe  armies  oT 
by  the  French,  the  capture  by  those  privateers  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  fact  you  cannot  be  ignorant 
British  vessels  in  United  States  waters,  and  the  Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  have  just  ground 
bringing  them  as  prizes  into  United  States  ports,  for  complamt  against  both  of  the  belligerent  parties, 
which  formed  coUectivelv  the  basis  of  the  demands  but  most  especially  against  the  Government  of  tfao 
made  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries.  Those  de-  United  States,  for  having  systematically,  and  in  disre- 
mands  had  reference  not  to  toe  accidental  evasion  of  gard  of  that  comity  of  nations  which  it' was  their  duty 
^municipal  law  of  the  United  States  by  a  particular  to  observe,  induced  subjects  of  her  Majesty  to  violate 
ship,  but  to  a  systematic  disregard  of  international  those  orders  which,  in  conformity  with  her  neutral  po* 
law  upon  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  neutral  sition,  she  has  enjoined  all  her  subjects  to  obey, 
obligation.  Great  Britain  cannot  be  held  responsible  to  either 
This  is  apparent  from  the  whole  correspondence  of  party  for  these  irregular  proceedings  of  British  sub- 
the  British  Government  with  the  Government  of  the  jects ;  and  an  endeavor  to  make  her  so  would  be  abont 
United  States,  and  from  the  replies  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  as  reasonable  as  if  her  Majesty's  Government  were  to 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  British  minister.  Consequently,  demand  compensation  from  the  United  States  for  the 
neither  the  complaints  of  the  British  Government  m  injuries  done  to  the  property  of  British  subjects  by  the 
1793,  nor  the  treaty  of  1794,  have  any  bearing  upon  Alabama,  resting  their  demand  on  the  ground  that  the 
tbequestion  now  under  discussion.  United  States  claim  authority  and  jurisdiction  over 
With  regard  to  the  claim  for  compensation  now  put  the  Confederate  States,  by  whom  that  vessel  was  corn- 
forward  by  the  United  States  Government,  it  is,  I  re-  missioned. 

gret  to  say,  notorious  that  the  Queen's  proclamation  So  far  as  relates  to  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions. 
of  the  18th  of  May,  1861,  enjoining  neutrality  in  the  of  war  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  from  British  port^ 
unfortunate  civil  contest  in  'North  America,  has,  in  for  the  use  of^the  confederates,  it  is  a  sufficient  ansnrer 
several  instances,  been  practically  set  at  naught  by  to  say  that  the  municipal  law  of  this  countrv  does  not 
parties  in  this  country.  On  the  one  hand,  vast  sup-  empower  her  Majesty's  Government  to  prohibit  or  in- 
plies  of  arms  and  warlike  stores  have  been  purchased  terrere  with  such  export,  except  ih  extraordinary  cases, 
m  this  country,  and  have  been  shipped  from  British  when  the  executive  is  armed  with  special  powers; 
ports  to  New  York  for  the  use  of  toe  United  States  and,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  clear  that 
Government ;  on  the  other  hand,  munitions  of  war  the  permission  to  export  such  articles  is  not  contrary 
have  found  their  way  from  this  country  to  ports  in  to  that  law,  and  that  it  affords  no  just  ground  of  coo- 
possession  of  the  government  of  the  so-styled  Con-  plaint  to  a  belligerent.  The  authorities  for  this  lailer 
federate  States.  ^  position  are  numerous  and  unconflicting ;  hut  it  mar 
These  evasions  of  the  ncutralitv  prescribed  by  the  suffice  to  refer  to  passages  on  the  subject  in  the  works 
Queen's  proclamation  have  caused  her  Majestv's  Gov-  of  two  American  writers  of  high  and  admitted  aulhor- 
ernment  much  concern,  but  it  is  not  dimcult  to  ac-  ity.  The  passages  are  as  follows : 
count  for  what  has  occurred.  First.  "It  is  not  the  practice  of  nations  to  under- 
Such  shipments  as  I  have  spoken  of  may  be  effected  take  to  prohibit  their  own  subjects  by  previous  lan-< 
without  any  breach  of  municipal  law ;  and  commercial  from  trafficking  in  articles  contraband  of  war.  Such 
enterprise  in  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  is  always  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  risk  of  those  enjy^aged  in  it, 
ready  to  embark  in  speculations  offering  a  prospect  of  under  the  liabilities  and  penalties  prescribed  by  the 
success,  or  in  which,  at  all  events,  the  promise  of  gain  law  of  nations  or  particular  treaties.— (  Wkeaton  f  !nr 
is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  the  risk  of  loss.  temaiional  Law,  tith  edition,  1855,  page  571,  by  Law- 
British  subjects  who  have  engaged  in  such  enter-  rence.) 
prises  have  been  left  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to  Secondly,  **  It  is  a  general  understanding  that  the 
abide  by  the  penalty  attaching  to  their  disregard  of  powers  at  war  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  contraband 
the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  that  penalty  goods,  without  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  nco* 
being,  by  international  law,  the  condemnation  as  prize  tral  merchant,  and  without  any  imputation  of  a  breach 
of  war  of  vessel  and  cargo  if  captured  by  a  belligerent  of  neutrality  in  the  neutral  sovereign  himself.  It  vras 
cruiser,  and  duly  condemned  in  a  competent  prize  court,  contended  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation,  in  iTi^^, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  nevertheless  availed  that  neutral  governments  were  bound  to  restrain  their 
themselves  of  eve>y  fitting  opportunity  to  discourage  subjects  from  selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband 
these  enterprises,  and  I  have  tne  honor  to  refer  you,  m  of  war  to  the  belligerent  powers.  But  it  was  success- 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this,  to  the  answer  which  I  fully  shown  on  the  part  or  the  United  States  that  ncu- 
caused  to  be  returned  on  the  6th  of  July  to  a  memo-  trals  may  lawfully  sell  at  home  to  a  belligerent  pur- 
rial  from  British  merchants  and  ship  owners  at  Liver-  chaser,  or  carry,  themselves,  to  the  belligerent  powers 
pool,  and  of  which  I  furnished  you  confidentially  with  contraband  articles  subject  to  the  right  of  seizure  t» 
a  copy  in  my  note  of  the  4th  of  August.  {See  As:n\jki4  transitu.  This  right  has  since  been  explicitly  declared 
CYCLOFJiDiA,  1862,  p.  197.)  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  this  country  (United 
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States).    The  right  of  the  neutral  to  transport,  and  of  As  reeards  your  demand  for  a  more  effective  pre- 

the  hostile  power  to  seize,  are  conflicting  rights,  and  vention  for  the  future  of  the  fitting  out  of  such  vessels 

oeitber  party  can  charge  the  other  with  a  criminal  in  British  ports,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 

act."— (Am^  «  Commenktries,  vol.  ^.,  page  145,  8th  her  Majesty's  Government,  after  consultiltion  with  the 

edition,  1S54.)  law  officers  of  the  crown,  are  of  opinion  that  certain 

Id  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  President's  amendments  mi^ht  be  introduced  into  the  Foreign  En- 
message  of  31st  December,  1855,  contains  the  follow-  listment  Act,  which,  if  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  would 
ing  passage :  **  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  laws  of  have  the  effect  of  giving  greater  power  to  the  ezeco- 
the  Uoit^  States  no.  not  forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  tive  to  prevent  the  construction  in  British  ports  of 
io  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles  contraband  ships  destined  for  the  use  of  belligerents.  But  her 
of  war,  or  take  munitions  of  war  or  soldiers  on  board  Majesty's  Government  consider  that,  oefore  submitting 
their  prirate  ships  for  transportation ;  and  although,  any  proposals  of  that  sort  to  Parliament,  it  would  be 
is  so  doing,  the  indiyidual  citizen  exposes  his  property  desirable  that  they  should  previously  communicate 
or  person  to  some  of  the  hazards  of  war,  his  acta  do  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  asccr- 
not  ioTolve  any  breach  of  international  neutrdity,  nor  tain  whether  that  Government  is  willing  to  make  simi- 
of  themselves  implicate  the  government."  lar  alterations  in  ita  own  Foreign  Enlistment  Act;  and 

As  regards  the  sailing  of  the  Alabama  from  Liver-  that  the  amendments,  like  the  original  statute,  should, 

pool,  1  cannot  do  better  than  refer  vou  to  the  circum-  as  it  were,  proceed /Kirt^TOMU  in  ^th  countries. 

staaces  respecting  that  vessel,  with  which  I  have  al-  m      ,  .             -ir      a  i               i«  j 

ready  hod  the  honor  to  make  you  acouainted.    In  my  To  this  note  Jlr.  Adams  replied  on  toe  80tn 

letter  of  the  28th  of  July  I  informea  you  that  it  was  of  December,  1862,  stating  tnat  his  dnty  had 

requisite  to  consult  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  before  been  performed  by  a  transmission  of  the  oor- 

any  active  steps  could  be  taken  in  regard  to  that  ves-  «„oT%/%Twi«ri/»A  f/x  XToaKinrf^^n  .  i»r^A  an^tn^. 

sel.  In  my  letter  of  the  22d  of  SepterSber  I  explained  r©spondence  to  Washington ;  and  saymg : 

that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  some  time  was  neces-  But  your  lordship  has  done  me  the  honor  to  touch 

sarilj  spent  in  procuring  the  requisite  evidence ;  that  upon  several  lateral  topics  incidentally  connected  with 

the  report  of  the  Jaw  officers  was  not  received  until  the  reasoning  contained  in  my  note,  in  a  manner 

the  Sdth  of  July ;  and  that  on  the  same  day  a  tele-  which  seems  to  require  from  me  a  somewhat  extended 

graphic  message  reached  her  Majesty's  Government  explanation. 

■tatio^  that  the  vessel  had  that  morning  sailed.    In-  The  first  of  these  to  which  my  attention  has  been 

fitrocuons  were  then  despatched  to  detam  her  should  particularly  directed  relates  to  the  fact  which  your 

she  put  in  cither  at  Queenstown  or  Nassau,  to  one  or  lordship  appears  readily  to  admit,  that  her  Majesty's 

other  of  which  ports  it  was  expected  that  she  would  proclamation  of  the  18th  of  May,  1861,  enjoining  neu- 

go;  bat  the  Alabama  did  not  call  at  either  of  those  trality  in  the  unfortunate  civil  contest  in  North  Amer- 

placM.    On  the  4th  of  October  I  stated  to  you  that  ica,has  been  practically  set  at  naught  in  this  kingdom. 


ijesty 

that  month  1  replied  to  your  observations  with  refer-  her  own  dominions.  1  am  not  aware  that  in  t6e  reprc- 
ence  to  the  infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  mentation  I  bad  the  honor  to  make  upon  this  particular 
bj  remarking  that  it  was  true  that  the  Foreign  Enlist-  occasion,  any  reasoning  of  mine  was  made  to  rest  upon 
ment  Act,  or  any  other  act  for  the  same  purpose,  might  it.    The  question,  as  connected  with  the  case  of  the  290 
be  eraded  by  subtle  contrivances ;  but  that  her  Majes-  was  presented  by  the  eminent  counsel  on  whose  opinion 
ij'i  Government  could  not  on  that  account  go  beyond  I  relied,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  building  and 
the  letter  of  the  existing  law.  equipment  of  that  vessel  was  a  gross  violation  of  a  muni- 
It  is  needless,  however,  that  I  should  pursue  this  cipal  law  of  this  kingdom.   It  was  expressly  stated  by 
oraocb  of  the  question  further,  since  you  admit  that  Mr.  Collier  that  "  it  appeared  difficult  to  make  out  a 
Toa  are  aware  that  the  Alabama  sailed  not  only  with-  stronger  case  of  infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
out  the  direct  authority  or  indirect  permission  of  her  ment  Act,  which,  if  not  enforced  on  this  occasion,  ia 
Majesty's  Government,  but  in  opposition  to  the  muni-  little  better  than  a  dead  letter."    That  this  position 
cipal  law,  and  in  spite  of  earnest  endeavors  made  to  was  a  correct  one  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  report  sub- 
enforce  it.  sequently  made  by  her  Majestv's  law  officer,  and  by  the 
That  this  should  have  happened  is  a  circumstance  later  efforts  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  act  under 
not  calculated  to  excite  much  surprise  in  the  United  the  law.    It  is  not,  then,  the  nullity  of  her  Majesty's 
^itates,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  principal  proclamation  that  is  now  in  question  ;  it  is  rather  the 
municipal  law  of  the  United  States  (passed  almost  at  admitted  factof  a  violation  of  a  statute  of  this  kingdom 
the  same  time  as  that  of  this  country,  and,  it  is  be-  intended  to  prevent  ill-disposed  persons  from  involv- 
liered,  after  a  full  understanding  between  the  two  ing  it  in  difficulty  by  committing  wanton  and  injurious 
States)  is,  in  fact,  almost  identical  with  that  of  Great  assaults   upon   foreign   nations  with  which  it  is  at 
Britain  upon  this  subject ;  and,  secondly,  because  its  peace,  of  which  her  Majesty's  ministers  are  invited  by 
Botorious  evasion  during  the  late  war,  waged  by  Great  a  party  injured  to  take  cognizance ;  of  which  they  do 
Britain  and  her  allies  against  Russia,  was  the  subject  take  cognizance  so  far  as  to  prepare  measures  of  pro- 
of remonstrance  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  repre-  vention,  but  which,  by  reason  orcircumstances  wholly 
Kotatire  at  Washington  to  the  United  States.^  within  their  own  control,  they  do  not  prevent  in  season 
Great  Britain  was  then,  as  on  other  occasions,  as-  to  save  the  justly  complaining  party  from  serious  in- 
ured that  every  effort  which  the  law  would  permit  jury.     On  the  substantial  points  of  the  case  little 
had  been  made  to  prevent  such  practices ;  that  the  room  seems  left  open  for  discussion.    The  omission  to 
United  States  Government  could  only  proceed  upon  act  in  season  is  not  denied.    The  injury  committed  on 
legal  evidence,  the  law  as  to  whioh  is  almost,  if  not  an  innocent  party  is  beyond  dispute.    If,  in  these  par- 
eotirely,  the  same  as  in  this  country,  and  that  without  ticulars,  I  shall  be  found  to  be  correct,  then  I  especial- 
Buch  evidence  no  conviction  could  be  procured.  ly  submit  it  to  your  lordship  whether  it  do  not  legi- 
In  the  case  of  the  Alabama  it  is  not  denied  that  timately  follow  that  such  a  party  has  a  right  to  com- 
strict  orders  were  given  for  her  detention  as  soon  as  it  plain  and  ask  redress.    And,  in  this  sense,  it  matters 
appeared  to  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown  that  the  little  how  that  omission  may  have  occurred,  whether 
endence  might  be  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  ad-  by  intentional  neglect  or  accidental  delays,  havinz  no 
vising  such  a  course,  and  that  the  Alabama  contrived  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  question ;  the  injury  done 
to  evade  the  execution  of  those  orders.  to  the  innocent  party  giving  a  timely  notice  remains 
Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  same,  and  they  who  permitted  it  remain  equally  re- 
that  they  are  under  anv  obligation  whatever  to  make  sponsible. 

compensation  to  United  States  citizens  on  account  of  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  precedent  which  I  had  the 

t^e  prooeedioga  of  that  vesseL  honor  to  cite  from  the  earlier  history  of  the  United 
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States  appeared  to  me  to  hare  moch  more  pertinence  The  high  character  of  Lord  GreoTiIIe  isasafBdent 

than  your  lordship  in  inclined  to  attach  to  it.    I  still  guarantee  to  all  posterity  that  he  never  could  hare 

think  that  it  has  not  attracted  so  much  of  jour  atten-  presented  a  proposition  like  that  already  quoted,  ex- 

tion  as  it  deserves.    Your  lordship  will  pardon  me  for  cept  under  a  fuH  conviction  that  it  was  founded  on  the 

suggesting  that  it  was  not  because  "  the  revolutionary  best  recognized  principles  of  international  law.    In* 

government  of  France  openly  avowed  its  determina-  deed,  it  is  most  apparent,  in  the  face  of  the  preamble, 

tion  to  disregard  all  pnnciples  of  international  law  that  even  the  statute  law  of  both  nations  on  this  sub- 


neutral  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  send  them  of  justice  and  of  right    It  was  on  this  ground,  aod  oo 

forth  to  prey  upon  British  commerce,"  Ac,  that  the  this  alone,  that  Ix>rd  Qrenville  obtaioed  the  concea- 

Government  of  toe  United  States  were  induced  to  lis-  sions  then  made  of  compensation  for  damage  done  to 

ten  to  the  demands  of  the  British  Government  for  re-  her  commerce  on  the  high  seas  by  belligerent  cruisers 

dress.    The  claim  that  was  actually  made  by  France  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.    I  shall 

rested  upon  its  interpretation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  offen-  never  permit  myself  to  believe  that  her  Majesty's  Got- 

sive  ana  defensive,  between  France  and  the  United  emment  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  ouestion  theva- 

States,  which,  not  without  show  of  reason,  claimed  for  lidity  of  the  princi|)le  thus  formally  laid  down,  merelj 

the  former  the  right  to  fit  out  cruisers  against  its  from  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  it  may  happen  to  op- 

enemies  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.    Although  erate  against  itself. 


policy  of  oppression  until  due  notice  given  of  which  relates  to  the  alleged 

its  determination  to  abide  by  an  opposite  construction,  of  her  Majesty's  proclamation  by  the  respective  par- 

In  the  interval  certain  captures  oi  British  vessels  took  ties  engaged  in  this  war.  Although  this  suoject  be  not 

place  which  the  Government,  because  of  its  failure  for  absolutely  connected  with  that  on  wbch  I  made  my  rep- 

the  reasons  assigned,  to  prevent   them,  considered  resentation,  I  cheerfully  seize  the  opportunity  thus 

itself  bound  to  make  good.    Here  are  the  very  words  furnished  me  to  attempt,  in  some  degree,  to  rectify 

of  Mr.  Jefierson  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond :  your  lordship's  impressions  of  the  action  of  the  Got* 

**  Having,  fcr  particular  reasons,  forborne  to  use  all  emment  of  tne  United  States  even  on  that  questioo. 

the  means  m  our  power  for  the  restitution  of  the  three  your  lordship  does  me  the  honor  to  observe  that  I 

vessels  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  August  7th,  the  Pres-  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  which  it  is  impossible 

ident  thought  it  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  to  deny,  "that,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's  proclamatioD, 

make  compensation  for  them ;  and  though  nothing  was  many  subjects  of  her  Majesty  owing  alle^ance  to  her 

said  in  that  letter  of  other  vessels  taken  under  like  cir-  crown  have  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  ine  United  States." 

cumstances  and  brought  in  ailer  the  5th  of  June,  and  "  Her   Majesty's   Government,   therefore,  have  just 

before  the  date  of  that  letter,  yet,  where  the  same  for-  ground  for  complaint  against  botb  the  belligerent  n&r- 

bcarance  had  token  place,  it  Vas  and  is  his  opinion  ties,  but  most  especially  against  the  Government  ofthe 

that  compensation  would  be  equally  due."  From  these  United  States,  for  havmg,  systematically  and  in  disre- 

words  the  deduction  appears  to  be  inevitable  that  the  gard  of  that  comity  of  nations  which  it  was  their  dutr 

principle  of  compensation  in  the  case  derived  its  only  to  observe,  induced  subjects  of  her  Majestv  to  viol&te 

force  from  the  omission  by  the  United  States  to  pre-  those  orders  which,  in  conformity  with  her  neutral 

vent  a  wrong  done  to  the  commerce  of  a  nation  with  position,  she  has  enjoined  all  her  subjects  to  obey." 
which  they  are  at  peace.    So,  likewise,  may  it  be        As  these  words,  taken  in  their  connection,  might 

reasonably  urged  in  tlie  present  case,  that  the  omission  seem  to  imply  a  serious  charge  against  myself  as  well 

of  her  Majesty"8  Government,  upon  full  and  reason^ible  ns  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  must  pray 

notice,  to  carry  into  cff*ect  the  provisions  of  its  own  your  lordship's  pardon  if  I  desire  to  know  whether 

low  designed  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  inflicting  in-  there  be  any  particulars  in  my  own  conduct  in  which 

juries  upon  the  commerce  of  nations  with  which  it  is  your  lordship  has  found  the  evidence  of  such  a  state- 

at  peace,  renders  it  justly  liable  to  make  compensation  ment.    So  far  as  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with 

to  them  for  the  damage  that  may  ensue.  the  course  of  my  own  Government,  or  I  remember  my 

That  the  British  Government  of  that  day  did  con-  own,  I  must  most  respectfully  take  issue  with  your 

aider  itself  equitably  entitled  to  full  indemnity,  not  sim-  lordship  upon  it,  and  cnallenge  you  to  the  proof.  That 

ply  for  the  hostile  acts  of  Frenchmen  in  American  very  many  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  voluntarily 

ports,  but  for  the  loss  and  damage  suffered  on  thehi^h  applied  to  me  for  engagements  in  the  service  of  the 

seas  by  reason  of  assistance  rendered  to  them  by  citi-  united  States,  is  most  true.    That  I  ever  induced  one 

zens  of  the  United  States,  will  clearly  oppeor  by  refer-  of  them  to  violate  her  Majesty's  orders,  either  directlr 

ence  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  project  of  a  treaty  or  indirectly,  is  not  true.  That  numbers  of  her  Majesty's 

proposed  bv  Lord  Grenville  to  Mr.  Jay,  on  the  SOth  subjects  have  voluntarily  crossed  the  ocean  and  taken 

of  August,  1704.    The  words  are  these :  service  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  I  liave  reason 

"And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  if  it  shall  appear  to  believe.    That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

that,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  loss  and  damage  hove  systematically  and  in  disregard  of  the  comity  of  nations 

been  sustained  bv  his  Majesty's  subjects,  by  reason  of  induced  them  to  come  over  to  enlist  I  have  not  yet 

the  capture  of  their  vessels  and  merchandise,  such  seen  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show,  and  I  must  add, 

capture  having  been  made  either  within  the  limits  of  praying  your  lordship's  pardon,  I  am  authorized  ex- 

the  iurisdictioh  of  the  said  States,  or  by  vessels  armed  plicitly  to  deny.    In  response  to  a  remonstrance,  made 

in  the  ports  of  the  said  States,  or  by  vessels  command-  to  me  by  your  lordship,  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  I 

ed  or  owned  by  the  citizens  of  the  said  States,  the  took  occasion,  so  far  as  my  action  was  concerned  or 

United  States  vvill  make  full  satisfaction  for  such  loss  the  action  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  United  Slates  in 

or  damage,  the  same  being  to  be  ascertained  by  com-  this  kingdom,  to  place  the  country  right  before  you  on 

missioners  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  in  this  that  score.    AAer  the  very  explicit  retraction  made  m 

article."  your  lordship's  reply  to  me,  dated  on  the  16th  instant, 

If,  by  the  preceding  representation,  I  have  succeed-  it  is  not  without  great  surprii»e  that  1  now  perceire 

cd  in  making  myself  clearly  understood  by  your  lord-  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  renewal  of  the  imputa- 

ship,  then  will  it,  I  flatter  myself,  be  made  to  appear  tion. 

that  in  both  these  cases,  that  in  1794  as  well  as  that  in        Your  lordship  is  pleased  carefully  to  join  the  two 

18C2,  the  claim  made  rests  on  one  and  the  same  basis,  parties  to  this  war,  as  if,  in  your  estimation,  equallv 

to  wit,  the  reparation  ^  '    '        '        '  -•* '     "       *  '       "* ''"*"'' 

done  to  another  nation 

reason  of  a  neglect,  to  prevent  the  cause  of  it'originat-  ject 

ing  among  its  own  citizens  in  its  own  ports.  proclamation.    Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  omission 
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to  hold  tnjooetohia  responsibilitj  affords  no  more  sels,  oirned  by  British  subjects,  have  beea,  and  are 
just  ground  of  complaint  to  one  partr  than  to  the  yet,  in  the  constant  practice  of  departing  from  Brit- 
other.  I  cannot  but  think  that  your  lordship  baa  oyer-  ish  ports  laden  with  contraband  of  war,  and  many 
looked  a  JQst  distinction  to  be  observed  in  these  cases ;  other  commodities,  with  the  intent  to  break  the  block- 
ud  in  order  to  show  it  the  more  clearly  I  shall  be  ade  and  to  procrastinate  the  war ;  thirdly,  thut  such 
compelled  to  ask  your  lordship  to  follow  me  in  a  brief  ressels  have  been,  and  are,  insured  by  British  mer- 
iDvestigation  of  the  facts.  chants  in  the  commercial  towns  of  this  kingdom,  with 

The  ooly  allegation  which  I  find  in  your  lordship's  the  understanding  that  they  are  despatched  for  that 

note  in  connection  with  the  United  States  is  this,  that  ineg:al  purpose.  It  is  believed  to  be  beyond  denial  that 

"Tast  sunplies  of  arms  and  warlike  stores  hare  been  British  subjects  have  been,  and  contiuue  to  he,  enlist- 

parchasca  m  this  country,  and  have  been  shipped  from  ed  in  this  Kingdom  in  the  service  of  the  insurgents, 

British  ports  to  New  York  for  the  use  of  toe  United  with  the  intent  to  make  war  on  the  United  States,  or 

States  Government/'  to  break  the  blockade  legitimately  established,  and,  to 

Admitting  this  statement  to  be  true  to  its  full  ex-  a  proportionate  extent,  to  annul  its  purpose.    It  is  be- 

tent;  conc^ing  even  the  propriety  of  the  application  lievea  that  persons  high  in  social  position  and  in  fortune 

of  the  term  **  vast"  to  nnr  purchases  that  may  have  contribute  their  aid,  directly^  ana  indirectly,  in  build- 
beea  made  for  the  United   States,  the  whole  of  it  .  ing  and  equipping  ships-ot-war,  as  well  as  other  ves- 

amoants  to  this,  and  no  more,  that  arms  and  warlike  sels,  and  furnishing  money,  as  well  as  g^oods,  with  the 

stores  have  been  purchased  of  British  subjects  by  the  hope  of  sustaining  the  insurgents  in  their  resistance  to 

agents  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.    It  no-  the  Government.    To  that  end  the  port  of  Nassau,  a 

where  appears  that  the  action  of  the  British  went  further  colonial  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  made, 

tbaneimply  to  sell  their  goods  for  cash.  There  has  been  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  great  entrepot  for  the 

DO  attempt  whatever  to  embark  in  a  single  undertak-  storioe  of  supplies,  which  are  conveyed  from  thence 

in^  for  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  with  the  greater  facility  in  evading  the  blockade.    In 

thej  are  carrying  on ;  no  ships  of  any  kind  have  been  abort,  so  tar  as  the  acts  of  these  numerous  and  influen- 

conWucted  or  equipped  by  ner  Majesty's  subjects  for  tial  parties  can  involve  them,  the  British  people  may 

the  purpose  of  sustaining  their  cause,  either  by  lawful  be  considered  as  actually  carrying  on  war  against  the 

or  unlawful  means,  nor  a  shilling  of  money,  so  far  as  I  United  States.    Already  British  property,  voJued  at 

knon-,  expended  with  the  intent  to  turn  the  scale  in  eight  millions  of  pounas  sterling,  is  reported  to  have 

tbdr  favor.    Whatever  transactions  may  have  taken  been  captured  by  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  for 

nlace  have  been  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  attempts  to  violate  the  blockade,  and  property  of  far 

urgain  and  sale  without  regard  to  any  other  consider-  greater  value  has  either  been  successfully  introduced 

atioa  than  the  mere  profits  of  trndo.  or  is  now  stored  at  Kassau  awaiting  favorable  oppor- 

If  sach  be  then  the  extent  of  the  agency  of  the  Unit-  tunities. 

ed  States  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  pres-  If  it  be  necessary  to  furnish  to  your  lordship  a  clearer 

ent  war,  and  no  more,  it  appears  clear,  from  the  posi-  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  warfare,  it  may 

tioQs  assumed  by  your  loraship  in  the  very  note  to  perhaps  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  two  papers, 

vhich  I  have  the  honor  to  reply,  that  thus  far  they  marked  A  and  B,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  append  to 

hare  giren  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  at  all.  the  present  note.  The  one  contains  a  list  of  all  screw 
The  citations  to  which  your  lordship  has  done  me  the.    steamers  and  sailing^  vessels  which  have  been,  or  still 

favor  to  call  my  attention,  as  drawn  from  American  are,  ensagcd  in  this  illegal  commerce,  furnished  to  me 

authors  of  admitted  eminence,  all  contribute  to  estab-  from  observation  by  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at 

llsh  the  fact  that  the  mere  purchase  or  export  by  a  Liverpool.    The  other  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 

belligerent  from  a  neutral  or  arms  and  munitions  of  consul  in    London,  giving   a  further  list  of  vessels, 

war  does  not  involve  any  censure  on  either  party.    I  together  with  some  particulars  as  to  the  mode  by 

do  Dot  at  the  present  moment  entertain  a  aesign  to  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  this  hostile  system 

question  the  correctness  of  that  doctrine.    As  a  neces-  is  carried  on.    ^  cither  of  these  lists  can  be  regarded 

iuy  consequence,  I  con  scarcely  perceive  the  fitness  of  as  complete,  l3ut  the  two  are  sutliciently  so  for  the 

asMciating  such  action  as  I  have  shown  that  of  the  present  purpose,  which  is  to  place  beyond  contradic- 

MM  States  to  be  in  the  same  category  with  that  of  tion  the  fact  of  the  extensive  and  systematic  prosecu- 

vlich  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States  has  here-  tion  by  British  subjects  of  a  policy  toward  the  United 

tofure  instructed  me  to  complain.    And  here  I  beg  to  States,  which  is  uniformly  characterized  by  writers  on 

call  your  lordship's  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  international  law  as  that  of  an  enemy. 

the  mere  purchase  or  exportation  of  arms  and  warlike  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  regret  expressed  in  your 

storei  by  the  agents  of  the  insurgents  in  America  of  lordship's  note  at  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things, 
which  I  have  ever  complained.    There  is  another  and  .  as  well    as   the  readiness  with  which  you  have  ac- 


from  the  concurring^  testimony  of  all  writers  of  inter-  my  present  object  in  referring  so  much  at  large  to 
national  law,  it  certainly  deserves.  The  United  States  these  offences  is  to  show  the  great  injustice  of  your  lord- 
hare  made  an  actual  blockade  of  all  the  ports  occupied  ship  in  proceeding  to  comment  upon  the  action  of  the 
bjthe  insurgents — a  blockade,  the  validity  of  wnich  respective  belligerents,  as  if  there  was  a  semblance  of 
Great  Britain  does  not  dispute.  They  are  therefore  en-  similarity  between  them.  So  far  as  Ihe  United  States 
titled  to  consider  every  neutral  who  shall  attempt  to  are  shown  to  be  involved  in  censure,  it  is  simply  by 
enter  one  of  them  or  carry  anything  to  the  besieged  as  the  purchase  and  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
violating  his  neutrality,  and  converting  himself  into  an  from  a  neutral,  an  act  which  your  lordship  expressly 
enemy.  Hence  it  happens  that  every  British  subject  points  out  eminent  authority  to  my  attention  to  prove, 
ngaged  in  the  work  ot  aiding  the  insurgents  by  Intro-  implies  no  censurable  act  to  either  party.  Whilst,  on 
imng  contraband  of  war  into  blockaded  ports  not  the  other  hand,  it  is  American  insurgents  who  find 
ooly  riolates  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  but  commits  an  British  allies  to  build  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  equip 
exceedingly  agjgravated  and  injurious  offence  to  the  and  send  forth  war  ships  to  depredate  on  the  com- 
Gorerament  of  the  United  States.  To  associate  such  merce  of  a  friendly  nation,  and  it  is  British  subjects 
proceedings  with  the  mere  purchase  and  export  of  who  load  multitudes  of  British  vessels  with  contraband 
>rms  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  of  equal  signifl-  of  war,.as  well  as  all  other  supplies,  with  the  intent 
cance  would  seem  to  be  most  inequitable.  and  aim  to  render  null  and  void,  so  far  as  they  can,  a 
It  is  a  fact  that  few  persons  in  Ensland  will  now  be  blockade  legitimately  made  by  a  friendly  nation,  as 
bold  enough  to  deny,  first,  that  vessels  have  been  built  well  as  to  procrastinate  and  make  successful  a  resist- 
is  British  ports,  as  well  as  manned  by  her  Majesty's  ance  in  a  war  in  which  that  nation  is  actually  engaged. 
sobjecis,  with  the  design  and  intent  to  carry  on  war  Surely  this  is  a  diflerencc  not  unworthy  of  your  lord- 
Bjainst  the  United  States;  secondly,  that  other  yes-  ship's  deliberate  observation.                                        , 
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But  yonr  lordship,  in  accounting  for  the  admitted  that  I  had  the  honor  to  call  yoarlordBhip*s  attention  to 

failure  to  enforce  the  enlistment  law  in  Great  Britain,  outfits  of  the  same  nature  made  in  Great  BritaJD,  I  can 

has  done  me  the  honor  to  remind  me  that  not  long  since  only  saj  that  I  have  not  enjojed  a  correspoDding  op- 

her  Majesty's  Government  was  itself  so  far  made  sen-  portunity  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  ue  resdt. 
sible  of  injuries  of  the  same  kind  with  those. of  which  I        The  owners  of  the  Maury  were  never  compensated 

now  complain  either  inflicted  or  threatened  against  for  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  they  were  pat 

Great  Britain  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  as  to  by  this  process.    But  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 

have  made  them  the  subject  of  remonstrance  through  New  York  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  two  of  which 

her  Majesty's  representative  at  Washington.    With  so  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  remark  which 

fresh  a  sense  of^  these  evils  before  your  lordship  there  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  let  fall  touching  the 

will  be  no  further  cause  of  surprise  at  the  earnestness  *'  notorious  evasion  "  of  the  enlistment  law  in  America 

with  which  I  have  followed  toe  precedent  then  set.  at  the  time  alluded  to : 

You  do  me  the  honor  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  enlist-        **  Besolved,  That  no  proper  amends  or  apologj  hare 

ment  law  of  the  United  States,  which  preceded  in  its  been  made  to  A.  A.  Low  &  Brothers  for  the  charge 

date  of  enactment  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  almost  iden-  brought  against  them,  which,  if  true,  would  have  reo- 

tical  with  it.    And  you  further  state  that  *'  the  notori-  dered  them  infamous ;  nor  to  the  merchants  of  this 

ous  evasion  of  its  provisions  during  the  late  war  waged,  city  and  country  so  falsely  and  injuriously  asserted 
by  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  against  Russia/'  was        **  Betohed,  Toat  the  merchants  of  Kew  York,  t!( 

the  cause  of  the  remonstrance  to  ^vnich  I  have  already  part  of  the  body  of  merchants  of  the  United  States,  will 

alluded.    Your  lordship  further  remarks  that  **  Great  uphold  the  Government  in  the  ftiU  maintenance  of  tho 

Britain  was  then,  as  on  other  occasions,  assured  that  neutrality  laws  of  the  country ;  and  we  acknowledge 

every  effort  which  the  law  would  permit  had  been  and  adopt,  and  always  have  regarded  the  acts  of  toe 

made  to  prevent   such  practices;  that   the    United  United  States  for  preserving  its  neutrality  as  binding  in 

States  Government  could  only  proceed  upon  legal  evi«  honor  and  conscience  as  well  as  in  law;  and  (hat  we 

dence,  the  law  as  to  which  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  t^e  denounce  those  who  violate  them  as  disturbers  of  the 

same  as  in  this  country,  and  that  without  such  evi-  peace  of  the  world,  to  be  held  in  universal  abhor- 

dence  no  conviction  could  be  procured."  rence." 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  your  lordship's  note  you  did        I  pray  your  lordship  to  give  one  moment's  attention 

me  the  favor  to  cite,  as  good  authority  to  me,  an  ex-  to  the  manner  in  which  the  conduct  imputed  to  Messrs. 

tract  of  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  Low  is  stigmatized.    I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  I  have 

States  of  the  31st  December,  1855,  which  went  to  show  not  seen  the  like  indignation  shown  in  this  kin^om 

the  extent  to  which  assistance  not  only  had  been,  but  against  similar  charges  made  asainst  distinguished 

might  be,  rendered  without  censure  by  neutrals  to  bel-  parties  in  Liverpool,  nor  yet  can  I  perceive  it  so  for* 

ligerents.    Perhaps  your  lordship  will  not  deny  equal  cibly  expressed  as  I  had  hoped  even  in  the  tone  of  your 

weight  to  the  very  next  passage  in  that  message,  even  lordship  s  note. 

though  it  should  somewhat  conflict  with  your  own  al-        I  beg  to  assure  your  lordship  that  it  gives  me  no 

legation.  pleasure  to  review  the  recollections  of  the  erents  of 

*'  Whatever  concern  may  have  been  felt  by  either  of  that  period.  But  inasmuch  as  they  bad  been  TolnntahlT 
the  belligerent  powers,  lest  private  armed  cruisers  or  introduced  in  the  note  which  I  nad  the  honor  to  re- 
other  vessels  in  the  service  of  one  might  be  fitted  out  ceive,  and  they  seemed  to  me  necessarily  to  implr  an 
in  the  ports  of  this  country  to  depredate  on  the  prop-  unmerited  charge  against  the  policy  of  the  toiled 
erty  of  the  other,  all  such  fears  have  proved  to  be  ut-  States,  I  felt  myself  imperatively  called  upon  to  show 
terly*groundless.  Our  citizens  have  been  withheld  from  that  at  least  in  one  instance  in  which  her  Majestj  s 
any  such  act  or  purpose  by  good  faith  and  by  respect  Government  made  a  complaint,  there  was  no  fdlure 
for  the  law."  either  in  the  manner  of  construing  the  powers  vested 

I  forbear  from  quoting  the  text  which  follows,  be-  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  (heir 

cause  it  may  revive  unpleasant  recollections  in  your  promptness  of  action  under  their  enlistment  law. 
lordship's  as  it  does  in  my  mind.    I  will  content  my-         -xr     a  i    c         i.  ^  c*^  ^       .  tfr    i  v« 

self  solely  with  the  remark  that  the  very  last  thing  .    -^r.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  at  \V  asliing- 

which  your  lordship  would  be  likely  to  object  to,  the  ington,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  January 

facts  there  stated  would  be  the  want  of  ability  of  the  19th,  1863,  in  relation  to  the  preceding  note  of 

I?r/«nH  !.ff  of  the  United  States  to  proceed  with  en-  -^j^^^  ^jams,  on  December  80th,  said : 
ergy  and  effect  m  the  repression  of  acts  m  violation  of         ,,       .        '  ,         .    ,  .  ^       ,„      i 

their  enlistment  act.  *  ou  have  properly  replied  to  Earl  Russell  s  note, 

But  if  evidences  of  another  kind  as  to  its  energy  »"d  cleared  up  the  argument  of  the  case  by  a  pai>er 

under  that  law  be  needed,  I  have  only  to  remind  your  which  seems  to  the  President  as  convincing  as  it  li 

lordship  once  more  of  the  fact,  that  on  the  11th  of  Oc-  c*l™  ^^^  truthful.  ^     ^    « 

tober,  1855,  her  Majesty's  representative  at  Washing-        Earl  Russell's  argument  docs  not  satisfy  the  Presi 


ton,  Mr.  Crampton,  adilressed  to  the  Government  of     ^^^^  *b*t  redress  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  our  citi 


port  of  New  York  armed  to  depredate  ««  ^....o»*  ,^o-  -  -    .         .      ^  .     .        .    — ^.  . 

sels.    On  the  12th  the  Attorney-General  sent,  by  tele-  *^»^®  ^^^  branch  of  the  case  at  rest  until  there  shaJi 

graph,  to  the  proper  officer  at  New  York  to  consult  ^ave  been  an  opportunity  to  hear  further  from  you 

with  the  British  consul,  and  to  prosecute,  if  cause  ap-  "P0»*  ^*t  subject. 

Fhnn* niSl"/l!f  a^fn'  Hn  ♦^oi^ffl^^i^^^T?^?'  the  vessel.        On  the  16th  of  Jannary,  Mr.  Adams  notified 

tben  about  to  sail.    On  the  16th  the  District  Attorney  t     ^  r>        n  *i,  *.         i.u  i  -T.«of  f/i 

had  prepared  and  filed  a  libel  of  tho  vessel,  and  in  the  ^^^  Russell  that  another  vessel  was  abont  to 

meantime  ordered  a  thorough  examination  of  her  cargo,  depart  from  London,  to  pursue  a  similar  course 

On  the  19th  the  Marshal  had  made  a  full  report  of  his  as  the  Alabama. 

examination.    On  the  same  day  the  complainant  on         Qn  the  24th  of  January,  Earl  Russell  replied 

whose  evidence  the  minister  and  the  consul  had  acted,  x^  ^v^  _   ._  _r  -ir^    a^i«™  ^p  Ti^^^^\^i,f -MMh 

confessed  himself  satis6ed,  and  requested  the  libel  to  be  *^  }^?  ^^^^  ®^  ^^'  Adams,  of  December  Ml\ 

lifted.    On  the  2«d  Mr.  Barclay,  her  Majesty's  consul  ^  follows : 

at  New  York,  published  a  note  withdrawing  every  im-  Foreign  Ovficb,  January  24<A,  lS6a. 

putation  made  against  the  vessel    Thus,  it  appears        Sin:  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  leaye  without  notice 

that  in  the  brief  space  of  four  days  the  Government's  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  yonr  letter  of  the 

action  .under,  the  enlistment  law  had  been  sufficiently  80th  ultimo. 

energetic  completely  to  satisfy  the  requisition  of  her        These  statements  contain  or  imply  a  grave  chorp 

Majesty's  representative.  against  her  Majesty's  Government.    "You  speak  of  the 

If  any  similar  action  has  been  had  since  the  first  day  '*  admitted  fact  of  o  violation  of  a  statute  of  this  kiog* 
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dotn  intended  to  prereot  ill-disposed  persons  from  in-  justice  which  disiingpished  them,  made  compensation 

Tolring  it  in  difficulty  by  committing  wanton  and  in-  afterwards  for  the  injuries  inflicted  under  corer  and 

jarioas  assaults  npoD  foreign  nations  with  which  it  is  protection  of  their  own  flaff,  and  promised  to  exclude 

a:  p<ace»  of  which  her  Majesty's  ministers  are  invit-  French  prirateers  '*  from  all  further  asylum  in  "  their 

ed  to  take  cognizance,  of  which  they  do  take  cogni-  **  ports.*' 

xsDce  so  far  as  to  prepare  measures  of  prevention ;  In  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter,  quoted  by  yon,  he  says : 

bat  which,  by  reason  or  circamstances  wholly  within  **  Having  for  particular  reasons  forborne  to  use  all  the 

their  own  control,  they  do  not  prevent  in  season  to  means  in  our  power  for  the  restitution,"  Ac.    *      * 

uTe  the  justly  complainine  party  from  serious  injury ;  Here  is  the  inquiry  stated,  and  here  are  the  grounds 

ia  the  suostantial  points  of  the  case  little  room  seems  why  it  was  permitted. 

iefl  open  for  discussion."  But  the  British  Government  have  g^iven  no  asylum 

Oq  the  substantial  points  of  the  case,  as  stated  by  you,  to  belligerent  privateers  bringing  prizes  into  British 

there  is,  on  the  contrary,  great  room  open  for  discussion,  ports.    They  have  no  particular  reasons  to  allege; 

I  most  ask,  first,  what  are  the  circumstances  within  ihey  have  not  forborne  to  use  all  the  means  in  their 

the  control  of  the  Government  to  which  you  allude?  power;  they  have  used  all  the  means  they  could  use 

Do  Tou  mean  that  her  Majesty's  Government^  in  con-  consistently  with  the  law  of  the  land,  and  oy  no  fault 

^tniin^  a  penal  statute  or  in  carrying  into  effect  the  of  theirs  have  those  means  in  a  single  instance  proved 

prorisioDs  of  a  penal  statute,  were  to  hurrv  at  once  to  inefficacious.    There  was  no  want  of  a  statute  to  en- 

a  decision,  and  to  seize  a  ship  building  ana  fitting  out  force,  nor  of  a  will  to  enforce  it ;  evidence  was  want- 

tt  Lirerpool  without  being  satisfied  by  evidence  that  ing  and  an  authority  to  decide  upon  that  evidence  till 

the  proTisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  had  been  it  was  too  late.    But  her  Majesty's  Government  cannot 

riolated  in  the  case  of  such  vessel?    Do  you  mean  that  promise  the  United  States  to  act  without  evidence, 

her  Majesty's  Government  were  to  dispense  with  proof,  nor  to  disregard  the  legal  authority  of  their  own  law 

aad  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  Queen's  subjects  by  seiz-  officers. 

ing  a  ship  upon  ^our  mere  assertion  that  tLe  owners  of  As  to  other  points,  we  are  nearly  agreed  so  far  as 

thit  ship  were  violating  the  laws  ?  ihe  law  of  nations  is  concerned.    But  with  respect  to 

If  socQ  is  your  meaning,  I  must  reply  that  the  Gov-  the  statement  in  your  note  that  largo  supplies  of  vari- 

cmment  of  this  country  respect  the  law.    They  do  not  ous  kinds  have  been  sent  from  this  country  by  private 

Kizenponpropertyto  the  loss  and  damage  of  its  owners  speculators  for  the  use  of  the  Confederates,  I  have  to 

vitboat  proof  that  they  are  legally  entitled  to  do  so.  observe  that  that  statement  is  only  a  repetition  in  detail 

Perhaps  your  meaning  is,  that  her  Majesty's  Gov-  of  a  part  of  the  assertion,  made  in  my  previous  lettef 

eroment  should  have  proceeded  on  the  opinion  of  of  the  19th  ultimo,  that  both  parties  in  the  civil  war 

Mr.  Collier,  without  awaiting  for  any  other  authority.  have  to  the  extent  of  their  wants  and  means  induced 

Bat  here  again  I  must  reply  that  the  usage  of  tnis  British  subjects  to  violate  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 

couDtrr  requires  that  the  Government  should  consult  the  18th  oi  May,  1861,  which  forbids  her  subjects  from 

their  own  legal  advisers,  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  affording  such  supplies  to  either  party. 

Uw  officers  of  the  crown  before  they  proceed  to  en*  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  a  neutral  may  furnish  as  a 

force  s  penal  statute.  matter  of  trade  supplies  of  arms  and  warlike  stores  im- 

If  jou  mean  to  contend,  therefore,  that  a  nation  in  a  partially  to  both  belligerents  in  a  war,  and  it  was  not 

state  of  profound  peace  should  set  aside  the  formalities  on  the  ground  that  such  acts  were  at  variance  with  the 

of  law  and  act  at  once  upon  presumptions  and  sur-  law  of  nations  that  the  remark  was  made  in  the  former 

Qtses,  I  entirely  differ  from  you.    I  may  remind  you  note.    But  the  Queen  having  issued  a  proclamation 

that  the  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  court  of  law  as  forbiddins  l^r  subjects  to  afford  such  supplies  to  either 

to  the  "equipment"  or  "  fitting  out"  of  a  vessel  for  party  in  toe  civil  war^  her  3Iajc8ty's  Government  are 

warlike  purposes,  and  of  its  actual  destination,  is  not  entitled  to  complain  of  both  parties  for  having  induced 

ittaioable  without  difficulty.  her  Majesty's  subjects  to  violate  that  proclamation, 

Ifjoa  mean  that  her  Majesty's  Government  wilfully  and  their  complaint  applies  most  to  the  Government 

tiidajed  or  neglected  the  measures  by  which  the  char-  of  the  United  States,  because  it  is  by  that  Government 

icter  of  the  Alabama  could  have  been  legally  ascer-  that  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  such  supplies  have 

titoed,  I  must  give  a  positive  and  complete  denial  of  been  ordered  and  procured. 

the  truth  of  any  such  assertion.    The  opinion  of  the  •    I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  other  collateral  topics 

!&▼  officers,  until  the  receipt  of  which  her  Majesty's  which  have  been  introduced,  but,  in  explanation  of 

Goreniment  could  not  act,  was  delivered  at  the  foreign  my  former  letter,  I  must  say  that  I  never  meant  to  ac- 

office  on  the  29th  of  July,  but  in  the  morning  of  that  cuse  you  of  giving  any  encouragement  to  the  enlistment 

^*y  the  Alabama,  under  pretext  of  a  pleasure  excur-  of  British  subjccls  in  this  country  to  serve  in  the  civil 

sbn,  escaped  fit>m  Liverpool.  war  unhappily  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  very  different  circnmstances  of  But  it  is  notorious  that  large  bounties  have  been 

irc^'l  and  1794,  those  circumstances  are  recorded  in  offered  and  given  to  British  subjects  residing  in  the 

bistorv.    It   is  notorious   that  Monsieur  Genet,  the  United  States  to  engage  in  the  war  on  the  Federal  side, 

Freoch  minister  to  the  United  States,  fitted  out  priva-  and  these  British  subjects,  acting  in  defianco  of  the 

l^n  )Q  the  ports  of  the  United  ^tates ;  that  he  boasted  laws  of  their  country  and  of  the  Queen's  proclamation, 

13  his  despatches  of  the  captures  of  British  vessels  have  been  encouraged  by  the  United  States  Govem- 

vhich  those  privateers  had  made,  and  that  he  procured  ment«o  to  act 

&  >ham  condemnation  of  those  captured  vessels  in  A  recent  and  striking  example  of  the  open  avowal 

oeutral  ports.  It  is  notorious,  also,  that  he  endeavored  of  this  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  United 

^  nuke  the  United  States  the  basis  of  his  operations  States  Government  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence 

^d  of  attempts  to  raise  rebellions  against  England  in  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Stewart  with  reference 

Cuada,  and  against  Spain  in  Louisiana.  to  the  crew  of  the  Sunbeam,  in  which,  although  it  does 

According  to  your  own  account  the  United  States  i^^t  appear  that  any  bounties  were  offered,  Mr.  Seward 

I^^rposely  delayed  to  give  any  redress  to  the  com-  has  treated  an  endeavor  to  induce  British  sailors  to  en- 

plaiDts  made  by  the  British  Cfovemment  of  the  cap-  list  in  the  belligerent  service  of  the  United  States  as 

tures  of  British  merchant  vessels,  because  they  felt  un-  affording  no  grounds  of  complaint  to  her  Majesty's 

«;illiDg  to  act  on  a  policy  of  repression  till  they  had  Government 

p^eo  due  notice  of  the  construction  they  put  upon  a  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  considera- 

^reatv  offensive  and  defensive  with  France,  wbicn  bad  tion,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

^  footed  in  defence  of  the  depredations  committed  RUSSELL. 

^  British  commerce.  Chables  Francis  Adams,  Esq.,  Ac,  kc 

It  14  evident  that  bv  so  acting  the  United  States  Lxoatiojc  orxm  UwrrsD  Statks,  Lownojf,  I 
vOTeroment  deliberately  made  themselves  parties  in  January  itth,  i$68.     f 
the  interval  to  the  proceedings  carried  on  in  their  own  Mr  Lord  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ports, and  the  same  Government,  with  the  sense  of  ception  of  your  lordship's  note  of  the  24th  instant,  in 
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reply  to  some  portions  of  mine  of  the  30th  of  last  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  serrice  of  the  United 

month,  respecting  the  case  of  the  outfit  from  Liver-  States.    At  the  same  time  it  is  not  without  regret  that 

pool  of  the  gunboat  No.  290,  to  depredate  on  the  com-  I  perceive  the  charge  still  persevered  in  ogainst  the 

merceofthe  United  States.   Your  lordship  is  pleased  to  Government  of  the  United  States.    If  I  understood 

raise  a  discussion  on  the  following  statement  made  bj  your  lordship  ari^t,  it  is  now  affirmed  that  because 

me.    I  quote  the  paragraph  as  it  stands  in  your  note :  the  Government  oners  large  bounties  on  enlistment  is 

•<  The  admitted  fact  of  a  violation  of  a  statute  of  this  the  United  States,  and  because  British  subjects  in  the 
kingdom,  intended  to  prevent  ill-disposed  persons  from  United  States,  tempted  by  these  bounties,  do  occasion- 
in  vol  vibg  it  in  difficulty  by  committing  wanton  and  all^  enlist,  therefore  your  lordship  is  justified  in  harin;; 
injurious  ossaulta  upon  foreigp  nations  with  which  it  aflirmed  in  your  former  note  that  the  Government  of 
18  at  peace,  of  which  her  Majesty's  ministers  are  in-  the  United  States,  systematically  and  in  disregard  of 
vited  (by  a  party  injured)  to  take  cognizance,  of  which  the  comity  of  nations,  induces  them  to  enlist  As  well 
they  do  take  coznizance,  so  far  as  to  prepare  measures  might  I  m  my  turn,  in  view  of  the  frequent  applica- 
of  prevention,  but  which,  by  reason  of  circumstances  tions  made  to  me  to  procure  the  discharge  of  citizens 
wholly  within  their  own  control,  they  do  not  prevent  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  tempted  in  the 
in  season  to  save  the  justly-complaining  party  from  same  manner  to  enlist  in  her  Majesty's  serrice  in  this 
serious  injury.  On  the  substantial  ^oint  of  the  case  kingdom,  assume  the  existence  of  a  similar  policy. 
little  room  seems  left  open  for  discussion."  Further  than  the  presence  of  a  general  offer,  I  do  net 

Out  of  my  profound  respect  for  your  lordship's  rep-  perceive  that  your  lordship's  reference  to  the  action  of 

resentatioo,  i  have  reviewed  the  whole  of  this  para-  Mr.  Seward,  of  which  I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  speak 

graph  with  the  utmost  care.    I  am  compelled  now  to  authoritatively,  appears  to  extend.    Further  than  this, 

confess  that  I  can  perceive  no  ambizuity  in  the  mean-  I  must  still  continue  to  disclaim  the  belief  in  tbe  exiM- 

ing  sufficient  to  justify  any  of  the  implications  which  fnce  of  any  systematic  policy,  as  well  in  one  case  as  is 

your  lordship  appears  to  desire  to  raise  from  it.  Start-  the  other. 

ing  from  a  point  of  moral  obligation  (in  my  view  as  i^     .i.    ^  /m.i     i.  -r.  v            nr     o         j       -*.. 

strong  between  nations  as  it  is  between  individuals),  On  the  lOtli  of  February  Mr.  Seward  wnt« 

that  injuries  inflicted  on  an  innocent  party  (of  which,  to  Mr.  Adams,  acknowledgiDg  the  rec<>ption  of 

if  not  prevented,  it  has  a  right  to  complain,  provided  his  coiTespondcnce  with  Earl  Russell,  find  sav- 

that  it  give  notice  in  time  seasonable  for  the  applica-  j^g .  u  j^  gggmg  onjy  necessary,  so  fur  as  tliat 

tion  of  adequate  means  of  prevention)  should  be,  so  far  *»;.     t    o^.^.u±o  v,u^j  ^^^^^^  j ,  *'*' 

^  practicable,  repaired  or  compensatwi  for  by  the  party  particnlitf  case  (the  Alabama)  \s  concerned,  to 

that  docs  the  wronc.^r  suffers  it  to  be  done  by  persons  repeat  what  was  said,  m  effect  m  ray  mstruc- 

under  its  control,  I  apply  the  general  principle  to  the  tion,  Jan.  I'Oth,  that  this  Government  does  net 

case  before  me.    The  fact  that  warning  had  been  given  think  itself  bound  injustice  to  reliuquisli  its 

in  full  season  to  prevent  the  departure  of  No.  290  does  ^i„:-„  f^-  rA^irfloa  frM.  fiiA  iniirioa  xchiih  hivs 

not  depend  upon  my  statement,  Inasmuch  as  it  is  simply  claim  for  redress  for  the  mjaries  which  iiavt 

a  question  of  dates,  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  men.  resulted  from  the  fitting  out  and  despatch  ot 

The  fact  that  her  Majesty's  Government  were  convinced  the  Alabama  in  a  British  port." 

of  the  iustice  of  the  representation  made,  is  patent  On  the  9th  of  March  Earl  Russell,  writin? 

l'^I?,^      determination  to  which  your  lordship  admita  ^o  Mr.  Adams  relative  to  a  petition  from  tbe 

that  they  ultimately  came  to  detain  the  vessel.    The  v^       \r     i   ir  *     i  t                 V         j^,^.,-fi.itn 

fact  that  this  decisfon  was  so  long  delayed  as  to  fail  in  ^  ew  York  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  addres^ei  to 

effecting  the  obiect  intended,  whereby  grfftt  injury  has  Mr.  Seward,  and  claiming  repayment  by  iirr 

been  actually  aone,  and  is  yet  likely  to  ensue,  to  the  Miyesty's  Government  of  certain  policies  of  in- 

cominerce  of  the  United  States,  is  equally  a  question  gurance  on  the  ships  Brilliant  and  Manche->U-r 

purely  of  dates.  Inasmuch  as  these  constitute  the  sub-     _i.:^i.   v«,i   i j^-* .i   i *u^    AioUomft 


Miyesty' 

ra^ed  about  it.      "  '        ,  .,    ,  .  claim  all  responsibility  for  any  acts  of  the  Ak- 

But  your  lordship  proceeds  to  do  me  the  honor  M  ^  ^  ^hey  had  hoped  that  they  bad  al- 

address  a  series  of  questions  to   me  as  to  possible  "•**^**»  """1  ^V   t     .   "v^^^*  *'"»"  -     •'   ,  . 

meanings  that  may  be  conveyed  in  my  laneuage,  which  ready  made  this  decision  on  their  part  plain  to 

might  imply,  from  the  failure  to  act  of  her  Majesty's  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
Government,  motives  of  some  kind  or  other  that!  have        As  the  Alabama  continued  in  her  carccT  of 

not  distinctly  expressed.  ^  I  must  respectfully  ask  to  destruction,  claims  were  prepared  by  tlieown- 

be  excused  from  entering  into  any  such  field  of  contro-  ^^^  ^r  4i  ^  „^««^i«  ♦!..,«  ^««/-^Jl^  ««^  #i.,.tt-Qnl. d 

versy.    I  desire?  neither  to  make  charges,  nor  to  raise  «rs  of  the  vessels  thus  destroyed  and  foi^anlU 

implications  of  an  unnecessary  nature  to  complicato  to   Mr.  Adams.     By  him   they  were  sent  to 

the  difficulties  of  this  painful  subject    All  that  I  deem  Earl  Russell,  with  a  request  that  they  might  be 

it  my  duty  to  know  is,  that  a  ffricvous  wrong  has  been  added  to  the  list  l*reaay  before  him.    On  the 

^^Zl:^^:^^:t:Pi'±^n2&i'^^  i*'^  S^  September,  ia  reply  to  euch  .«  re,ueA 

ing  a  prevention,  that  later  experience  conclusively  Earl  Russell  added :  "When  the  United  btatts 

shows  ought  to  have  been  applied  in  time.  Of  the  rea-  Government  assumes  to  hold  the  GovernmcP- 

sons  that  prevented  such  an  application,  inasmuch  as  of  Great  Britain  responsible  for  the  captures 

because  suoli 


be  done,  but  that  it  should  bo  done  sufficiently  prompt  vessels  were  originally  built  in  a  British  port. 
to  effect  its  object.  Otherwise  it  is  justice  denied.  I  have  to  observe  that  such  pretensions  arc  cii- 
Upon  that  I  am  content  to  rely.  tirely  at  variance  with  the  princii^lcs  of  inter- 
As  It  18  probable  that  I  may  receive,  at  an  early  mo-  -,„4.:X««i  i««r  ^-^a  «.;fi^  +k«  ,i^r.;c;Ana  r^f  KmcT- 
ment,  furtWr  instructions  from  my  oivernmentln  re-  national  law,  and  ft  ith  the  decisions  of  Ama 
■pect  to  the  substantial  points  involved  in  the  present  ican  courts  of  the  highest  authority  ;  ami  i 
correspondence,  I  deem  it  unadvisabic  further  to  take  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  express  ray  hopt 
up  your  lordship's  time,  by  enlarging  the  limits  of  the  that  you  may  not  be  instructed  again  to  pet 

«nrZ'^™v^o&'!:^«i^nn '^^         Jn^r^fh-^r; J.^«^^!f^^^^^^  forward  claims  which  her  M^esty^s  Govern- 
express  my  obligation  to  you  for  the  ready  and  luU  .  ^       i     •!.    x      t       j?       j    t    ^«   ^nv 

manner  in  whicli  your  lordship  has  exonerated  me  ^<^^^  cannot    admit    to  be   tounded   on  aui 

from  the  suspicion  of  encouraging  the  enlistment  of  grounds  of  law  or  justice." 
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This  answer  of  Earl  Russell  was  referred  by 
Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  who,  on  tbe  Gth  of 
October,  thus  replied : 

DxFABTMnr  or  Statb,  Wishinotos,  ) 

Oct  CtA,  1808.     S 

Sir:  Your  despatch  of  the  18th  of  September,  No. 
fr^,  has  been  receired,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  which  has  been  held  by  yon  with  Earl 
Rasseli  on  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  the  owners  of  the 
ship  Nora,  which  was  destroyed  br  tbe  war  steamer 
Alabama.  Earl  Russell  produces  what  he  pronounces 
satisfactory  evidence  that  that  steamer  was  not  fitted 
oal  at  Liverpool  as  a  sbip>of*war.  He  then  says, 
that  when  the  United  States  Gtoremment  assumes  to 
hold  tbe  Gorernment  of  Great  Britain  responsible  for 
tje  captures  made  by  vessels  which  may  be  fitted  out 
as  ressels-of^war  in  a  foreign  port,  because  such  res- 
seU  were  originally  built  in  a  British  port,  he,  Earl 
Rasseli,  has  to  observe  that  such  pretensions  are  entire- 
ly at  variance  with  the  principles  of  international  law, 
and  with  the  decisions  of  American  courts  of  tbe  high- 
est  authority,  and  be  has  only,  in  conclusion,  to  ex- 
press bis  hope  that  yon  may  not  be  instructed  again 
io  pat  forward  claims  which  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment cannot  admit  to  be  founded  on  any  grounds  of 
hw  or  justice. 

Vou  refer  me  to  these  statements  of  Earl  Rus- 
sell, and  ask  for  fnstructions  upon  tbe  questions  thus 
raised. 

Tbe  United  States  understand  that  they  are  at  peace 
vith  Great  Britain,  and  that  that  power  is  obliged 
hj  treaties  and  international  law  to  refrain  and  to  re- 
»^rain  its  subjects  fi'om  making  war  against  the  United 
.Stit€s.    Her  Majesty's  Government  probably  concur 
in  the  legal  principle  thus  asserted.  Tie  United  States 
understand  the  facts  of  the  case  of  the  Alabama  in  a 
dilTerent  sense  from  that  which  is  accepted  by  Earl 
Riis«e11.    They  understand  that  the  Alabama  is  a  pi- 
rate sbip'Of-war,  roving  over  the  seas  capturing,  bum- 
io?,  sinKing,  and  destroying  American  vessels,  without 
anV  lawful  authority  from  the  British  Government  or 
from  any  other  sovereign  power,  in  violation  of  the 
U^  of  nations,  and  contemptuously  defying  all  judi- 
c:il  tribunals  equally  of  Great  Britain  ana  all  other 
Sutes ;  the  United  States  undei'stand  that  she  was  pur- 
posely built  for  war  against  the  United  States  by  Brit- 
ish subjects  in  a  British  port,  and  prepared  there  to  be 
anned  and  equipped  with  a  specified  armament  adapt- 
ed to  her  construction  for  toe  very  piratical  career 
vhich  she  is  now  pursuing ;   that  her  armament  and 
eqaipment,  duly  adapted  to  this  ship-of-war  and  no 
other,  were  simultaneously  prepared  by  the  same  Brit- 
ish subjects  in  a  British  port,  to  be  placed  on  board 
to  complete  her  preparation  for  that  career ;  that  when 
abe  was  ready  and  ner  armament  and  eauipment  were 
eqiially  ready,  she  was  clandestinely  and  by  connivance 
S€nt  l>y  ber  British  holders,  and  the  armament  and 
equipment  were  at  the  same  time  clandestinely  sent 
tiirough  the  same  connivance  by  the  British  subjects 
«bo  bad  prepared  them,  to  a  common  port  outsiae  of 
British  waters,  and  there  the  armament  and  equip- 
raent  of  the  Alabama  as  a  ship-of-war  were  complet- 
ed, and  she  was  sent  forth  on  her  work  of  destruction 
with  a  crew  chiefly  of  British  subjects,  enlisted  in  and 
pr-Hieeding  from  a  British  port,  in  fraud  of  the  laws 
(if  Great  Britain  and  in  violation  of  the  peace  and  sor- 
ereigoty  of  the  United  States.    Tbe  United  States  un- 
derstand that  the  nnrpose  of  the  building,  armament 
aad  equipment  ana  expedition  of  tbe  vessel,  was  one 
^Dzle  criminal  intent,  running  eoually  through  the 
buUding  and  the  equipment  and  the  expedition,  and 
fallr  completed  and  executed  when  the  Alabama  was 
noally  despatched,  tad  that  this  intent  brought  the 
whole  transaction  of  building,  armament  ana  equip- 
ment within  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain, 
vhere  the  main  features  of  the  crime  were  executed. 
Th«  United  States  understand  that  they  gave  sufficient 
aod  adequate  notice  to  the  British  GoTcrnment,  that 
this  wrongful  enterprise  was  begun  and  was  being 
carried  out  to  its  completion ;  and  that,  upon  receiving 


this  notice,  her  Majesty's  Government  were  bound  by 
treaty  obligations  and  by  the  law  of  nations  to  prevent 
its  execution,  and  that  if  tbe  diligence  which  was  due 
had  been  esercbed  by  tbe  British  Government,  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Alabama  would  have  been  prevented, 
and  tiie  wrongful  enterprise  of  British  subjects  would 
have  been  defieated.  The  United  States  confess  that 
some  efifort  was  made  by  her  Maiesty's  Government, 
but  it  was  put  forth  too  late  ana  was  too  soon  aban- 
doned. Upon  these  principles  of  law  and  these  as- 
sumptions of  fact,  the  United  States  do  insist,  and 
must  continue  to  insist,  that  tbe  British  Government  is 
justly  responsible  for  the  damages  which  the  peaceful, 
faw-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States  sustain  by 
the  depredations  of  the  Alabama.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
instruct  you  to  refrain  from  presenting  the  claims 
which  you  bare  now  in  your  hands  of  the  character 
indicated. 

In  saying  this,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  the  United  States  intend  to  act  dogmatically  or 
in  a  litigious  spirit.    They  are  seriouslv  and  earnestly 
desirous  to  maintain  not  only  peace,  but  even  amitr 
with  Great  Britain.    They  understand  bow  unavoid- 
ably grievances  have  reciprocally  arisen  out  of  tbe  di- 
rergence  of  policies  which  tbe  two  countries  have 
aaopted  in  regard  to  the  present  insurrection.    This 
Government  thinks  it  understands,  and  in  some<nea8- 
ure  appreciates,  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
under  which  her  Majesty's  Gorernment  are  laboring, 
resulting  from  tbe  pressure  of  interests  and  combina- 
tions of  British  subjects  calculated  to  compromise  tbe 
neutrality  which  her  Majesty  has  proclaimed,  and  tend- 
ing even  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  a  destructive 
maritime  war.    This  Government  confesses  very  free- 
ly, that  it  does  not  regard  the  present  hour  as  one  that 
is  entirely  favorable  to  a  calm  and  candid  examination 
of  either  tbe  facts  or  the  principles  involved  in  such 
cases  as  tbe  Alabama.    It  looks  forward  to  o  period 
when  our  intestine  war  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  in- 
terests and  passions  which  it  has  awakened  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home  shall  have  subsided  and  disappeared. 
Though  indulging  a  confident  belief  in  the  coiTCCtness 
of  our  positions  in  regard  to  the  claims  in  question, 
and  others,  we  shall  be  willing  at  all  times  hereaAer, 
as  well  as  now,  to  consider  tbe  evidence  and  tbe  argu- 
ments which  her  Majesty's  Government  may  offer,  to 
show  that  they  are  invalid,  and  if  we  shall  not  be  con- 
vinced, there  is  no  fair  and  just  form  of  conventional 
arbitrament  or  reference  to  woich  we  shall  not  be  will- 
ing to  submit  them.    Entertaining  these  views,  the 
President  thinks  it  proper  for  you  to  inform  Earl  Rus- 
sell that  you  must  continue  to  give  him  notice  of  claims 
of  the  character  referred  to  when  they  arise,  and  that 
you  shall  propose  to  furnish  him  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  rest  as  is  customarr  in  such  cases,  in  or- 
der to  guard  against  ultimate  failure  of  justice.    If  be 
shall  decline  to  receive  the  evidence,  you  will  cause  it 
to  be  duly  registered  and  preserved,  to  be  presented 
when  a  suitable  occasion  shall  hereafter  occur  for 
renewing  and  urging  prosecution  of  the  claims. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.   SEWARD. 
CizABLe  Francis  Adaub,  Esq ,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

This  despatch  was  in  substance  commnnicat- 
ed  to  Earl  Rnssell  by  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  as  his  instrnetions  relative  to^  the 
presentation  of  further  claims  upon  the  British 
Government. 

On  the  26tb  of  October,  Earl  Knssell  thus 
answered : 

FosnoH  OmcE,  October  2(Uh^  18C3. 

Sitt :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  tho 
28d  instant  In  that  letter  you  inform  me  that  you  are 
instructed  to  say  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  insist  that  Great  Britain  has 
made  itself  responsible  for  the  damages  which  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  sustain  by  the  depredations  of 
the  vessel  called  tbe  Alabama.    But  toward  the  con- 
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or  ID  a  spirit  of  litigatioD ;  that  they  desire  to  maintain  7::'^  "    *^  VT   Vm^.  •    VA.   tt  •!  To  "^"^^ 

amity  as  well  as  peace;  that  they  fully  comprehend  l^  ^?")^  ^^  hostilities  against  the  United  States, 

how  unavoidably  reciprocal  grievances  must  grow  up  In  his  communication  of  that  date  to  Lord  Rus- 

from  the  divergence  of  the  policy  of  the  two  countries  sell,  he  transmitted  a  copy  of  an  extract  of  a 

in  regard  to  the  present  insurrection.  You  add  further,  letter   from    Mr    r>n#1lAv    fha  TT  Q    A/x«cr,i  «* 

that  5ie  United  States  frankly  confess  themselves  un-  jlltL,:^^  ^^:    wri!^i/^iS  U.S   consul  at 

willing  to  regard  the  present  hour  as  the  most  favor-  ;L.lverpool.      1  his  letter  of  Mr.  Dudley  under 

able  to  a  calm  and  candid  examination  by  either  party  "ft^©  of  March  24th,  gives  information  of  the 

of  the  facts  or  principles  involved  in  cases  like  the  one  launch,  at  Liverpool,  of  an  iron  screw  steamer 

now  in  question.    With  this  declaration  her  Majesty^s  caUed   the  Phantom,  and  the   arrival  of  a 

Government  may  well  be  content  to  await  the  time  o^^nrrx^^  ^^u^a   4^u^  c^«*t,  —         "xv  lu       • 

when  a  calm  and  candid  examination  of  the  facU  and  ?^^^^^l  ^^^^^  ^^^  Southerner,  with  the  opm- 

principles  involved  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  may,  in  *^?  *"**  ^hey  were  both  intended  to  be  used  as 

the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  privateers.     The  proper  departments  of  the 

usefuflv  be  undertaken.  English  Government  were  requested  to  make 

In  the  meantime  I  must  request  yon  to  believe  that  imniMliAtA  tnnnirioa  ^t>    fha.   c«K;ii/.f    o.  r-,.! 

the- principle  contended  for  by  her  Majesty's  Govern.  ^™ettiat6  inquiries  on   the  subject,  as  Earl 

ment  is  not  that  of  commissioning,  equipping,  and  JjOSSeH  mlormed  Mr.  Adams  on  March  2<th. 

manning  vessels  in  our  ports  to  cruiso  against  either  On  the    28th  he  writes  to  Mr.  Adams  that 

of  the  belligerent  parties— a  principle  which  was  so  the  mayor  of  Liverpool  is  instructed  to  report 

i??h  J  fTn?Ji"5?a/r?;^l^o'?"«  °"^^^^^  il^^Jf  "^^fi®"*  whether  any  evidence  on  oath  can  be  procured 

of  the  united  States  m  1793,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  JeflTer-  a'K/xw;^^  ♦!,«♦  *i>^  ^  v««.*av«*^/   ^z  vv 

son  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  of  the  6th  of  May  S'^owmg  that  the  vessels,  or  either  of  them, 

of  that  vear.    But  the  British  Government  must  de-  were  being  equipped,  fitted  out  or  armed  with 

dine  t»  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  parties  who  fit  out  intent  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  United 

a  seeming  merchant  ship,  send  her  to  a  port  or  to  wa-  States,  in  order  to  proceedings  being  taken  un- 

ters  farfrom  the  jurisdiction  of  British  courts,  and  there  Af.^  tliA  TnrM-fm  rnircfmnnf  A  «♦    n«  fi,^  qhh,  r.f 

commission,  equip,  and  man  her  as  a  vessel  of  war.  xf^  the^  oreign  Enlistment  Act.  On  the  30th  of 


pnnci] 
case. 


ASnu'ciihcitw^uld'  be"'°.^„"si,*t"b.',r:S  '^^  *^'  circumstances  of  ihe  equipment  led  to 

and  impeded.    I  may  add,  that  it  appears  strange  ^^    ^^^?°^®  ^^  *"®  ^^^t  part  of  April,  and  the 

that,  nntwiihfifnnfiinfr  tiin  lafira  nnA  *i/iwai>a.i  n.»^«i  determination  by  tho  £nglish  law  O^'^^***'  ^^ 

in  the  first  instance  against  t 
against  the  persons  engaged 
her  out^  An  information  was  filed  by  the  At- 

M^jesty  agflirst 

builders  of  the 

f  u     M  •    *  •»  i^        r-    J  •'J     i  -  :  .v-r"-,"  "-"ivj  -"-©"'e  *'"^  *v**^*wi*io  vi  the  vessel  Alex- 

earnest  desire  to  preserve,  in  the  difficult  circumstances  Jf  ®  Aoxteth  dock,  Liverpool,  by  desire  of  the 

of  the  present  time,  the  relations  of  amity  between  the  Government,  by  a  custom-house  officer  named 

two  nations.  Morgan,  under  the  powers  contained  in  the  7th 

«nn  Srll    "?  K  ^'  V*i!  ^^u^  ^'^^^^  fonsidera-  section  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  59th  G. 

tion,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant,  ttt    «i»««i.^«  m       rpu            "»;***«^-^^j 

'                  RUSSELL.  .*  <5hapter  69.     The  ship   m   question  was 

Charles  Francts  Adams,  Esq.,  Ac,  Ac     ^         *  ^^i^^  ^7  Messrs.  Miller  &  Sons,  and  as  soon  as 

TkJa  ^^^^1.  A      j.\                     J          J    .  launched  was  taken  into   the  Toxteth  dock, 

th  J  vear  on  ?h«  tlnZ^T^^ttZ  !?.?''*^  ^^«^«  ^^^  defendants  proceeded  to  fit  her  with 

«»!i/cf  t^f  R.^si.  r'^            subject  of  clairas  engines  and  a  screw  p/opeUer.   The  defendants 

rSStS^etfontne  r;raarr  ""*  **'  fhlr-^ro^nS/tV^'"'"  T  T.  ^^^^ 

Mr'''iLi;^wa^TnriSTtTB«"*"«  T'  S^eaS^^d&rtLVrS™'  ^^ireT- 

ZLJ^li^  informed  that  other  vessels,  ent  proceedings  involve  whether,  under  all  the 

^^L«f™.M  we  ironclads,  were  .n  proceM  drcnmstances,  the  step  taken  by  the  crown  vrr.s 

ffr  fhf^i  n?  *t  ?""/ •i  ^^  and  intended  justifiable,  and  the  defendants  amenaWe  to  tho 

TT^A^  fa.?!  wL^t^^^^'^f  ?*t  T*^  l^"'"«-  I«^  nnder  the  section  above  referred  to.    The 

^aTr^^nXZ^T^^^  v^i." ^  ^u^f  "♦  information  contains  98  connts,  and  is  framed 

ernment  to  detain  all  such  vessels,  nntU  it  was  ±&"'f.?'*^?ri  ^"Tl^^f  ^^^  ''•tt'-il^ 

satisfactorily  shown  thatthey  werenotintended  f?3n;l     •   .1?'  '"^•^"'f  ♦?;''*/^'^r  »" 

for  hostile  purposes  against  the  United  States  ^Z?]«^.if J   '^  ■  'TU'*  n^  *?*^  9?"/'^'™Tn 

The  first  of  the  vesseS^thus  detained  was  called  fh'f^Vl  "JTlf  «T  "''  f*"  P''Ji*!?.t*^*f^.  d 

the  Alexandra.    This  case  became  a  subject  of  ISff  „f  ™'',*/  «'?r'"'I'  Plf^^ed  «hat  tbe^f 

investigation  in  the  English  courts,  and  the  foK  I^F  °'  Tf ''  f"™*"*'  t»ckle  a„d  apparel  d.d 

lowing  U  a  report  of  the  proceedSgs :  fu*'*!^/  ^'^  '^J  "'  «'">.«■■  ^^  '»»«"..  «"•  ""^  if, 

/>       ^.1    ^,    w  ^*x"6o.  thereof,  become  nor  is  the  same  or  any  or 

Case  of  the  Alexandra.  either  of  them,  or  any  part  thereof,  forfeited 
Mr.  Adams,  on  the  26th  of  March,  called  the  for  the  several  supposed  causes,  in  the  said  in- 
attention of  the  foreign  oflSce  of  the  British  formation  mentioned,  or  for  any  or  either  of 
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them,  in  manner  or  form  as  hj  said  informa-  Attorney  General  went  on  to  say,  as  to  the 
tion  is  charged.  American  war,  one  was  a  regular  Government, 
The  case  came  on  for  trial  Jane  22d,  in  the  long  since  recognized  hj  the  Government  of  this 
Court  of  Exchequer,  sitting  at  Nisi  Prius,  at  dbuntry,  and  still  at  amity  with  Great  Britain. 
Westminster,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  The  character  of  the  other  was  of  a  different  kind. 
a  special  jury.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  position  of  the 
The  Attorney.  General,  in  opening  the  case,  Confederate  States  ns  belligerents  having  been 
said  the  present  proceeding  was  so  far  singular  conceded,  it  followed  that  all  the  provisions  of 
that,  although  the  act   of  Parliament  upon  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  went  to  render  as- 
vhlch  it  was  founded  had  been  passed  so  far  sistance  given  to  the  Confederate  States  liable 
back  as  1819,  and  though  it  was  true  that  va-  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  it  had  been  given 
rioas  proceedings  were  commenced  from  time  to  those  they  opposed ;  he  meant  the  Govern- 
to  time  under  that  act,  he  was  not  aware  until  ment  of  the  United  States.    This  brought  them 
to-day  that  any  question  like  this  had  ever  upto  May,  1861.   The  seizure  of  the  Alexandra 
beea  brought  to  trial.    This  information  was  a  took  place  at  Liverpool,  a  commercial  resort, 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  Gen-  before  the  war,  of  the  traders  from  all  parts  of 
eral  calling  for  the  forfeiture  of  a  vessel  called  the  Union  and  the  South.    She  was  lying  at 
the  Alexandra.    He  should  mention  that  the  the  time  at  the  Toxtcth  dock,  Liverpool.    She 
present  case  had  arisen  out  of  hostilities  which  had  been  launched  from  the  building  yard  of 
Were  now  being  carried  on  between  the  United  Messrs.  Miller  the  month  before.    At  the  time 
States  and  certain  States  which  were  formerly  of  the  seizure  Miller's  men  were  on  board  of 
v^illing  members  of  the  Union;  he  meant  the  her.    She  was  a  vessel  of  no  great  size,  being 
Confederate  States.    Those  being  the  belliger-  about  120  tons  burden.   She  was  strongly  built 
ent  portion  out  of  which  or  with  respect  to  of  teak  wood,  and  was  in  many  respects  differ- 
vbich  the  present  proceedings  had  arisen,  he  ent  from  vessels  employed  in  the  merchant  ser- 
migbt  mention  that,  previous  to  the  passing  of  vice ;  and  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say  by 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  in  this  country,' the  and  by,  having  regard  to  the  vessel  itself  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  that  day  its  materials,  whether  the  vessel  had  been  fit- 
had  devised  means  to  the  same  en4;  for  in  1794,  ted  for  the  merchant  service  or  for  warlike 
a/iJ  again  in  1818,  by  acts  of  Congress,  pro-  purposes.    The  Attorney  General  then  describ- 
Tisions  were  made  similar  to  those  contained  in  ed  from  a  photograph  the  position  of  the  ship 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act ;  therefore,  in  pass-  at  the  time  of  her  seizure  and  the  appearance 
ing  our  act  of  1819  we  may  be  said  to  have  fol-  she  presented.    The  Attorney  General  went  on 
lowed  the  example  of  the  United  States.    In  to  say  the  vessel  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
June,  1861,  the  Southern  States,  now  familiarly  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  destination 
known  as  the  Confederate  States,  determined  of  the  vessel,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world 
to  recede  or  secede  from  the  Union  with  the  she  was  to  be  employed,  was  a  warlike  desti- 
Xorthem  States,  and  a  war  broke  out,  which  nation.      The  charge  against  the  defendants 
had  now  unfortunately  raged  for  two  years,  was  that  the  Alexandra  was  fitted  out  or  equip- 
The  war,  however,  having  broken  out,  it  soon  ped,  or  permitted  to  be  equipped,  to  harass 
became  apparent  that,  although  it  was  on  the  and  be  hostile  to  the  Government  and  citizens 
part  of  the  seceding  States  a  revolt  against  the  of  a  State  with  whom  her  Majesty  was  at 
government  under  which  they  had  formerly  peace.    There  were  many  persons  intimately 
lived,  yet  the  organization  and  the  power  of  mixed  up  with  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  be- 
self-defence  and  carrying  on  of  military  oper-  sides  those  who  had  put  in  their  claim.    Miller 
ations,  according  to  the  regular  rules  of  war,  &  Sons  were  the  builders,  and  were  in  actual 
irere  such    as  regarded  states  not  involved  possession  of  the  vessel  up  to  the  time  of  her 
in  hostilities ;    although  a  recognition  of  the  seizure,  although  the  defendants  had  claimed 
Confederates  as  an  independent  power  was  her.    The  claimants  were  engineers,  and  sup- 
out  of  the   question,  yet  it  was  right  they  plied  the  vessel  with  engines  and  guns,  and 
should  be  admitted  by  other  nations  within  other  materials  that  would  be  required  for  the 
the  circle   of  lawful  belligerents — that  is  to  completion  of  the  vessel.    There  was  one  gen- 
s^j,  that  their  forces  should  not  be  treated  as  tleman  who  had   interfered  in  the  matter,  a 
pirates,  nor  their  flag  as  a  piratical  flag.  There-  Captain  Bullock,  an  oflicer  in  the  naval  service 
fore,  as  far  as  the  two  belligerents  were  con-  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  evidence 
oerned,  on  the  part  of  this  and  other  govern-  would  go  to  show  that  he  was,  for  particular 
laents,  they  were  so  far  put  on  a  level  that  each  purposes,  an  agent  of  the  Confederate  States, 
^asto  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  right  of  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  a  Captain 
belligerents — the  Southern  States  as  much  as  Tessier,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Frazer&  Co., 
the  other.    On  the  13th  of  May  a  proclamation  merchants  at  Liverpool,  who  were  very  much 
^as  issued.     The  Attorney  General  read  the  mixed  up  in  the  interest  of  the  Confederate 
proclamation,  which  stated  that  Great  Britain  Government.    There  was  also  a  Mr.. Hamilton, 
^ing  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  the  sub-  a  naval  officer  in  the  Confederate  States,  stand- 
jects  of  Great  Britain  were  required  to  pre-  in^pn  the  same  position  as  Captain  Bullock, 
serve  a  neutrality  in  the  hostilities  being  carried  All  these  persons  had  more  or  less  interfered 
oaby  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.   The  with  the  building  of  the  Alexandra.  Assuming 
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all  the  facts  to  be  made  out — and  they  (the  sell  it  to  either  of  the  bell ieerentpotrere  that  required 

jury)  were  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  skilled  >*»  f  °5  ^*»j^^  ^°?\^, &^^  *^e  largest  price  for  it,  would 

•*       ^^-,       ♦^  ♦1..V  .i««,*;««f;/v«  ^e^\^^  ^^^^^\  ^^-  not  that  be  lawful?    To  my  surpnse  the  Icai-ned  At- 

Witnesses  as  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel  for  ^^^^  q^^^^  declined  to  give  an  answer  to  the  quea- 

warlike  purposes — they  would  have    to    asfc  tion,  which  I  think  a  grare  and  pertinent  one.  But  you, 

themselves  whether  it  could  be  doubted  that  gentlemen,  I  think,  are  lawyers  enough  to  know  that  a 

the  Confederate  Government  had  an  interest —  ™«^n  may  make  a  vessel  and  offer  it  for  sale.    If  a  man 

an  immediate  interest-in  the  completion  of  the  may  b",ld  a  vessel  for  tho  purpose  of  offering  it  for  sale 

ttu  iiiiUAcvuuvc  iuiA?*v.ai/     II.  ^*^«  vw»n#*ti..*/i*  ^*/""  to  Cither  belligerent  party,  may  he  not  execute  an  or- 

vessel.     The  Attorney  General  then  went  into  der  for  it  ?  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  course, 

the  evidence  he  proposed  to  coll  to  prove  his  The  statute  is  not  made  to  provide  means  of  protection 

ease.  f<^^  belligerent  powers,  otherwise  it  would  have  said 


The  testimony  in  the  case  was  directed,  and  ySV.ttl"  °°i  :VJ!  P?!^''  °^  8"?,V"^.^'''?  '^''"  "?] 

.    I    .              *'                                                '  sell  arms;  and  if  It  had  done  so,  all  Binnmgham  would 

lenaeu,  to  prove,          ,     ^           ,                        ^  have  been  in  arms  against  it.  The  object  of  the  statute 

1st.  That  the  vessel,   from  the    nature   of  was  this:  that  we  should  not  have  our  ports  ia  this 

her   construction,  was  not    intended  for  the  country  made  the  ground  of  hostile  movements  be- 

merchant  service,  but  suitable  for  a  vessel-of-  *^een  the  vessels  of  two  belligerent  powers,  which 

'  might  be  fitted  out,  furnished,  and  armed  in  those 

""*;    ,-,,    ^                     .                J     11               1.1  ports.    The  Alexandra  was  clearly  nothing  more  than 

2d.  That  gun   carnages  and  other  warlike  fn  the  course  of  building.    It  appears  that,  according 

equipments  were  being  constructed  for  her.  to  "Webster's  Dictionary,"  equipping  is  furnishing 

3d.  That  her  builders  had  declared  she  was  ^ith  arms,  and  furnishing  is  given  m  other  dictionaries 

being  built  for  the  Confederate  States.  !?**»«  S^wi?^"^  "w  «q"»Pl?;°Jf  >  ^^  W«^»"  *?  "'.^  ^^^^ 

lit    rri    X  Vi-         '-""*^^    "  ^    vu,vvo.  if  true  that  the  Alabama  sailea  from  Lirerpool  without 

4th.  That  the  persons  who  contracted  for  her  ^ny  arms  at  all  as  a  mere  ship  in  balUst,  and  that  her 

and  supervised  her  construction,  were  in  the  armament  was  put  on  board  at  Terceira,  which  is  not 

service  of  the  Con  federate  States.  in  her  Majestjr's  dominions,  then  the  Foreign  Enlistment 

Afterthe  case  had  been  summed  up,  the  Lord  Act  was  not  violated  at  all.  The  most  important  cvidcnM 

n  •  f  "R  ri\n  an\A  •  ^*  ^°^^  givcu  by  Capt.  Ingleficld,  who  gave  a  verr  mod- 

^niei  JJaron  saia .  ^j^^  statement,  and  has  been  spoken  of  on  both  sides 

This  is  an  information  on  the  part  of  the  crown  for  in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation,  and  I  think  my* 
the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  a  vessel  that  was  in  tho  self  his  evidence  was  very  fair  and  candid.  Aflcr  read- 
course  of  preparation,  but  had  not  been  completed.  It  ing  some  of  the  evidence,  his  lordship  said  if  you  think 
is  admitted  that  it  was  not  armed,  and  the  question  is,  that  the  object  was  to  furnish,  fit  out,  equip  and  arm 
whether  the  preparation  of  the  vessel  in  its  then  condi-  that  vessel  at  Liverpool,  that  is  a  different  matter ;  but 
tton  was  a  violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  The  if  you  think  the  omcct  really  was  to  build  a  ship  in 
information  is  an  exceeding  long  one,  but  the  main  obedience  to  an  order  in  compliance  with  a  contract, 
question  yon  will  have  to  decide  ia  this,  whether,  under  leaving  those  who  bought  it  to  make  what  use  they 
tlie  7th  section  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  the  vessel  as  thought  fit  of  it,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Foreign 
then  prepared  at  the  time  of  seizure  was  liable  to  Enlistment  Act  has  not  been  broken, 
aeiztire.  The  statute  was  passed  in  1819,  and  upon  it  -,,  ,  .  j.  i  <•  j»  i.  r 
no  question  has  ever  arisen  in  our  courts  of  justice;  The  Jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict  for 
but  there  have  been  expositions  of  a  similar  statute  the  defendants. 

which  cxiste  in  the  United  States.    I  will  now  read  to  xhe  Attorney  General  tendered  a  bill  of  ex- 

you  the  opinions  of  some  American  lawyers  who  have  ^^^>«  „„  *.«  ♦i,^  t  ^..;i  n\.i^P  "D«-^r.»«  ««i;»<* 

bontributid  80  greatly  to  make  law  a  science,  and,  in-  ceptions  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baronjs  ruling 

deed,  I  may  aay  an  agreeable  one.    Bis  lordship  then  Mr.  Seward,  in  liis  despatch  of  July  11th  to 

read  a  passage  fh>m  Story  and  others.    These  gentle*  Mr.  Adams,  states  the  impression  produced  by 

men  are  authorities  which  show  that  when  two  belli-  ^he  proceedings  in  the  Case  as  fullows: 

gerents  are  carrying  on  a  war,  a  neutral  power  may  sup-  *^                 ° 

ply  without  anv  breach  of  international  law,  and  with-  First,  Tou  are  authorized  and  expected  to  assure 

out  a  breach  or  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  munitions  Earl  Russell  that  this  Government  is  entirely  satisfied 

of  war — gunpowder,  every  description  of  arms,  every-  that  her  Majesty's  Government  have  conducted  the 

thing,  in  fact,  that  can  bo  used  lor  the  destruction  of  proceedings  in  that  case  with  perfect  good  faith  and 

human  beings.  fionor,  ana  that  they  are  well  disposed  to  prevent  the 

Why  should  ships  be  an  exception  ?    I  am  of  opin-  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels  in  British  poi-ts  to  deprc- 

ion,  in  point  of  law,  they,  arc  not.    The  Foreign  Enlist-  date  upon  American  commerce,  and  to   make  war 

ment  Act  was  an  act  to  prevent  tho  enlistment  or  en-  against  the  United  States. 

gagemcnt  of  his  Majestv  s  subjects  to  serve  in  foreign  Stcortdly,  This  Government  is  satisfied  that  the  law 

armies,  and  to  prevent  toe  fitting  out  and  equipping  m  officers  of  the  crown  have  performed  their  duties  in  re- 

bis  Majesty's  dominions  vessels  for  warlike  purposes  gard  to  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  with  a  sincere  con* 

without  his  Majesty's  license.  The  title  of  an  act  is  not  viction  of  the  adequacy  of  the  law  of  Great  Britain, 

at  all  time  an  exact  indication  or  explanation  of  the  act,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  give  it  effect, 

because  it  ia  generally  attached  after  the  act  is  passed.  Thirdly.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  docs 

But  in  adverting  to  the  preamble  of  the  act  I  find  that  not  descend  to  inquire  whether  the  jury  in  the  case 

provision  is' made  against  the  equipping,  fitting  out,  were  or  were  not  impartial.    It  willingly  believes  they 

furnishing,  and  arming  of  vessels,  because  it  may  be  were  so,  and  it  accepts  the  statement  made  with  so 

prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  much  unanimity  b^  all  the  reporters  of  the  case,  th&t 

The  question  I  shall  put  to  you  is,  whether  you  think  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  mode  the  bench  re> 

that  vessel  was  merely  in  course  of  buildiug  to  be  de-  sponsible  for  tho  verdict  by  the  boldness  and  directness 

livered  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  that  was  perfectly  of  his  rulings  against  the  prosecution, 

lawful,  or  whether  there  was  any  intention  in  the  port  Fourthly.  Great  Britain  being  a  free  and  constitu* 

of  Liverpool,  or  any  other  English  port,  that  the  ves-  tional  country,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 

sel  should  be  fitted  out,  e<)uipped,  furnished,  and  armed  Alexandra  having  been  tons  far  conducted  by  the  Gov- 

for  purposes  pf  aggression.    Now,  surely,  if  Birming-  ernment  in  good  faith  and  according  to  law,  the  United 

ham,  or  any  other  town,  may  supply  any  Quantity  of  States  woula  not  be  justified  in  oeeming  the  verdict 

munitions  of  war  of  various  kinds  for  the  oestructipn  rendered  by  the  jury  a  cause  of  national  complaint, 

of  life,  why  object  to  ships  ?    Why  should  ships  alone  provided  that  the  Government  prosecutes  an  appeal  to 

be  in  themselves  contraband?     1  asked  the  Attorney  the  higher  courts  until  it  be  determined  in  the  court  of 

Cteneral  if  a  man  could  not  make  a  vessel  intending  to  last  resort  whether  the  law  is  adequate  to  the  main- 
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teDuce  of  the  DeutrftHtr  which  her  Majestj  has  pro-  tant  matters  connected  with  the  case,  an 
claimed  and  provided  also  that  in  the  meantime  the  y^iy^  the  construction  of  provisions  ii 
Alexandra  and  other  vessels  which  may  be  found  Tio-     «tri^^^^„    T.o«r    P,.^n-a^»,./   a  «f  "    -«^ 


and  in« 
in  the 

ltlin7o"/prepwbgVv^^^  "Common   Law  Procedure"  Act"    and   the 

far  J  the  law  may  allow,  from  leaving  British  ports  "Queen's  Remembrancer's  Act,"  npon  pnrely 

toprosecate  their  work  of  devastation.  technical  points.    The  judgment  of  the  matter 

Tbe  President  is  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the  of  jurisdiction  was  given  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 

^odicary  of  Great  Britam  will,  with  well-considered  ^  -     ^j^     Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 

jttdnnent,  render  nugatory  and  void  a  statute  of  the  j^J.    ,       j   v/vun»  v*   a^avu^^uva    v/uouiuqi, 

realm  which,  with  its  counterpart  in  our  own  legis-  *°d  disclosed  a  smgular  division  Of  Opmion. 

latioQ,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  by  both  nations  as  a  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench 

^araotee  of  that  mutual  forbearance  which  is  so  essen-  and   three   puisne    judges  of  that  court  who 

ual  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  friendship.   Nor  ^^  present,  were  of  the  opinion  that  there 

shall  I  incur  tbe  hazard  of  producing  irritation  on  ^  ,     .  J.  x.           xi,      t      i    /-iv  i?  t    *• 

either  side  of  the  ocean  by  criticising  the  reasoning  by  was  no  jurisdiction ;    the  Lord   Chief  Justice 

vbich  tbe  learned  judge  who  tried  the  case  of  the  and  two  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  were  of 

AlexandrajustifiedhiaconclusionsthereoOf  orby  which  opinion  that  there  WAS  Jurisdiction,  and  the 

that  porUon  of  the  British  press  which  approves  the  former  having  the  majority  by  one  the  appeal 

Terdict  labors  to  defend  It.  «,„«  ^:n««:ooA-4              -v        ^     .^                     rir 

If  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  was  Oismissea.                                  ^    .^u  i.     j- 

the  case  of  tbe  Alexandra  shall  be  affirmed  so  as  to  The  expedient  by  which,   notwithBtanding 

refute  the  action  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  the  this  denial  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Conrt  of  £z- 

President  will,  as  he  thinks,  be  left  to  understand  that  chequer  Chamber,  the  case  is  finally  sent  to 

ihcreianolawin  Great  Britain  which  will  be  effective  ^j^     g            f  L  ^     ja  ^.j^       explained  in  the 

to  preserre  mutual  relationsofforbearance  between  the  •"«  **v"°;^  *'*      rlv    An*!     r-n  i         «^  •**  "  « 

subjects  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Government  aqd  the  peo-  London  limes  of  the  29th  of  February: 

pie  of  the  United  States  in  the  only  point  where  they  Happily,  a  loophole  was  discovered  by  the  court,  by 

are  exposed  to  infracUon.    The  fitting  out  of  the  Ala-  meani  of  which  this  grievous  sacrifice  Sf  justice  to  ah 

bamaand  the  Florida,  as  well  as  of  the  Alexandra^  will  informality  may  yet  %e  avoided.    InsteaH  of  simply 

r°!  "J?;?  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  and  the  admitting  the  piiliminaiy  objection  and  declining  ti 

Uited  suites  will  be  without  any  guarantee  whatever  j,ear  the  tppeal,  the  form  of  jidgment  is  that  the  ap- 

piDst  the  indiscriminate  and  unljmitcd  emnloy ment  i  y^  dismissed.    There  will,  therefore,  be  an  entfy 

0^  apiUl,  industry,  and  skill,  by  Bnlish  subiecta,  m  Jf  a  decision  on  the  record,  an^  against  this  decision. 

bjjildiDg  arming  equipping  and  sending  forth  ships-  although  not  founded  on  the  ments  of  the  suit,  the 

r  ',!!t  S??  ^"*'*^  ^'^  ^  ""^^  "^"^  **"°**  *^*  counsel  for  the  Crown  may  appeal  to  the  House  of 

uited  btates.  Lo^,     Thus  this  ignoble  break  down  in  our  legal 

On  the  biU  of  exceptions  being  tendered  to  S^r-%.%irh  ^^'i^'^lJl^'ofZ  °^^^n 

the  Lord  Chief  Baron  he  dedmed  to  sign  it,  be-  pieas  rather  than  with  the  four  Judges  of  the  Queen's 

caose  it  imputes  to  him  certain  legal  dedara-  Bench.    It  may  perhaps  strike  some  of  our  readers 

tioM  which  he  never  made,  and  objects  to  him  that  the  expedient  devised  to  extricate  our  courts  from 

that  he  did  not  give  instractions   which  he  *^«,;?"5^'"*  "  ??^  /?"'^ti!®"  technical  than  the  origin 

«^^ ^iT       ®               T-j'j-           A  of  the  dilemma  Itself,    The  solution  is  «»oarama^«*aa 

avera  were  the  very  ones  he  did  give.  As  a  ^iu,  the  difficulty,  and  probably  neither  would  have 
consequence,  a  technical  harrier  was  at  once  occurred  to  an  unprofessional  mind.  Where,  however, 
raised  against  farther  operations,  which  proved  a  great  mistake  has  been  made  in  a  very  serious  mat- 
so  difficult  to  remove,  that  resort  was  finally  ter,  we  must  be  content  to  get  out  of  its  consequences 
UA  ♦«  ^.k^  ^w«.-^^-^:w>««^  «4.^«  r.f  v»«««4.:««  «  M  hest  we  may  consistently  with  justice  and  prece- 
iiad  to  the  extraordmary  step  of  creating  a  ^ent.  If  the  Alexandra  casi  had  been  stopped^n  its 
new  rule  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  motion  present  stage,  not  only  would  a  golden  opportunity 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Upon  a  mo-  of  reducing  an  important  branch  of  law  to  certainty 
tioQ  made  under  this  new  rule,  in  the  Court  1>»^«  ^^>^^  irretrievably  lost,  but  a  new  pretext  would 

of  Exchequer,  on  November  5th,  before  Lord  ?':!h^*r!?,HPXf^^^^ 

Chief  Bai^on  >oUock  and  BaroAs  Bramwell,  i°«  *>»«  fa>th  of  our  Goverment    (5..  gekat  bbitain.) 

Chanwell  and  Pigott,  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  Franck.— The  diplomatic  relations  between 
why  there  shonid  not  be  a  new  trial  on  the  the  United  States  and  France  appear  to  have 
ground  of  misdirection  by  the  learned  judge,  been  of  a  very  friendly  kind  during  1863.  No 
and  also  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  further  movements  were  Inade  by  the  French 
sgaiust  the  evidence,  a  rule  nUi  was  granted.  Government  relative  to  an  acknowledgment 
After  argument  of  the  rule,  to  show  cause  why  of  the  insurrectionary  States,  and  no  vessels, 
»  new  trial  should  not  be  granted,  the  Court  during  that  period,  were  allowed  to  leave  her 
of  Exchequer  discharged  the  rule,  thus  deny-  ports  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  com- 
ing a  new  trial,  and  an  appeal  was  brought  to  merce  of  the  United  States.  The  intentions  of 
the  Coart  of  Exoliequer  Chamber.  The  case  France  in  Mexico,  and  the  views  of  the  United 
took  an  unexpected  turn  at  the  hearing  in  this  States  Government  on  that  subject,  were  ex- 
port, in  the  early  part  of  February,  1864.  plained  in  the  correspondence,  as  will  appear 

When  the  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Ex-  ^J  the  following  extracts : 

cbequer  was  taken  there  was  some  discussion  On   the    26th  of  September   Mr.  Seward 

aa  to  practice,  but  it  was  finally  understood  writes  to  Mr.  Dayton  as  follows: 

^at  the  case  was  put  in  such  shape  that,  al-  it  is  well  understood  that  through  a  lon^  period, 

though  the  Chief  Baron  would  not  sign  a  bill  closing  in  i860,  the  manifest  strength  of  this  nation 

^>f  exceptions,  the  leaal  questions  involved  m  ^a»  »  sufficient  protection  for  itself  and  for  Mexico, 

hk  Fnlinrp-  ^,^^A  ««  K^A?,.^  fK^  i.;<,Ki^i.  /.,^H^fa  against  all  foreign  States.    That  power  was  broken 

ms  rulmgs  could  go  before  the  higher  courts.  ^^^  ^^^  shatte^  in  1861  by  factibn.    Tbe  first  fruit 

ine  critical  questions  need  not  be  stated  of  our  civil  war  was  a  new,  and  in  effect,  though  not 

here,  as  they  do  not  relate  to  the  more  impor-  intentionally  so,  an  unfriendly  attitude  assumed  by 
VOL.  in. — 23        A 
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Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  all  Tirtaall^,  and 
the  two  first  named  powers  avowedly,  moving  m  con- 
cert While  I  cannot  confess  to  a  fear  on  the  part  of 
this  Governitaent  that  any  one  or  all  of  the  maritime 
powers  combining  with  the  insargents  could  over- 
throw it,  yet  it  would  have  been  manifestly  presump- 
tuouB,  at  any  time  since  this  distraction  seized  the 
American  people,  to  have  provoked  such  an  interven- 
tion, or  to  have  spared  any  allowable  means  of  pre> 
venting  it.  The  unceasing  efforts  of  this  department 
in  that  direction  have  resulted  from  this  ever-present 
consideration.  If  in  its  communications  the  majestic 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  subdue  the  insurrection, 
and  to  remove  the  temptation  which  it  offered  to  for- 
eign powers,  have  not  figured  so  largely  as  to  impress 
my  correspondents  with  the  conviction  that  the  Presi- 
dent relics  always  mainly  on  the  national  power,  and 
not  on  the  forbearance  of  those  who  it  is  apprehended 
may  become  its  enemies,  it  is  because  tno  duty  of 
drawing  forth  and  directing  the  armed  power  of  the 
nation  has  rested  upon  distmct  departments,  while  to 
this  one  belonged  tne  especial  duty  of  holding  watch 
against  foreign  insult,  intrusion,  and  intervention. 
With  these  general  remarks  I  proceed  to  explain  the 
President's  views  in  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two 
questions  mentioned,  namely,  the  attitude  of  France  in 
regard  to  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States. 

We  know  from  many  sources,  and  even  from  the 
Emperor's  direct  statement,  that,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  insurrection,  he  adopted  the  current  opinion  of 
European  statesmen  that  the  efforts  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union  would  be 
unsuccessful.  Tor  this  prejudgment  we  attribute  his 
agrecmeut  with  Great  Britain  to  act  in  concert  with 
her  upon  the  questions  which  might  arise  out  of  the 
insurrection  ;  his  concession  of  a  belligerent  character 
to  the  insurgents;  his  repeated  suggestions  of  accom- 
modation by  this  Government  with  the  insurgents; 
and  his  conferences  on  the  subject  of  a  recognition. 
It  would  be  disingenuous  to  withhold  an  expression 
of  the  national  conviction  that  these  proceedings  of 
the  Emperor  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  United 
States,  by  encouraging  and  thus  prolonging  the  insur- 
rection. On  the  other  hand,  no  statesman  of  this 
country  is  able  to  conceive  of  a  reasonable  motive,  on 
the  part  of  either  France  or  the  Emperor,  to  do  or  to 
wish  injury  to  the  United  States.  Every  statesman  of 
the  United  States  cherishes  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  greatness  of  France,  and  is  content  that 
she  shall  enjoy  peacefully  and  in  unbounded  prosperity 
the  administration  of  the  Emperor  she  haa  chosen. 
We  have  not  an  acre  of  territory  or  a  port  which  wo 
think  France  can  wisely  covet ;  nor  has  she  any^  pos- 
session that  we  could  accept  if  she  would  resign  it  into 
our  hands.  Nevertheless,  when  recurring  to  what  the 
Emperor  has  already  done,  we  cannot,  at  any  time, 
feel  assured  that,  under  mistaken  impressions  of  our 
exposure,  he  might  not  commit  himself  still  further 
in  the  way  of  encouragefnent  and  aid  to  the  insurants. 
We  know  their  intrigues  in  Paris  are  not  to  be  lightly 
regarded.  While  the  Emperor  has  held  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  our  national  strength  and  unity,  we, 
on  the  contrary,  have  as  constantly  indulged  entire 
confidence  in  both.  Not  merelj^  the  course  of  events, 
but  that  of  time,  also,  runs  against  the  insurgents  and 
reinvigoratcs  the  national  strength  and  power.  We 
desire,  therefore,  that  he  ma^  have  the  means  of  un- 
derstanding the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  our  coun- 
try. We  wish  to  avoid  anything  calculated  to  irritate 
France,  or  to  wound  the  just  pnde  and  proper  sensi- 
bilities of  that  spirited  nation,  and  thus  to  free  our 
claim  to  her  forbearance,  in  our  present  political 
emergency,  from  any  cloud  of  passion  or  prejudice. 
Pursuing  this  course,  the  President  hopes  that  the 
prejudgment  of  the  Emperor  against  the  stability  of 
the  Union  may  the  sooner  give  way  to  convictions 
which  will  modify  his  course,  and  bring  him  back 
again  to  the  traditional  friendship  which  he  found  cx- 
ittting  between  this  conutry  ana  his  own,  when,  in 
obedience  to  her  voice,  he  assumed  the  reins  of  empire. 
These  designs  and  purposes  do  not  imply  either  a  fear 


of  French  hostility,  or  any  neglect  of  a  prudent  pos- 
ture of  national  sdf-rcliuuce. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  propose  to  remark,  in  the 
second  place,  is  the  relation  of  (roncc  toward  Mexico. 
The  United  States  hold,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  »&Die 
principles  that  they  hold  in  regard  to  all  other  nations. 
They  have  neither  a  right  nor  a  dispositiou  to  iater- 
vene  by  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  whether 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  republic  or  even  a  domes- 
tic government  there,  or  to  overthrow  an  imperial  or 
a  foreign  one,  if  Mexico  chooses  to  establish  or  accept 
it    The  United  States  have  neither  the  right  nor  tbc 
disposition  to  intervene  by  force  on  either  side  in  the 
lamentable  war  which  is  going  on  between  Frnnce  aud 
Mexico.  ^  On  the  contrary,  they  practise  in  regard  to 
Mexico,  in  every  phase  of  that  war,  the  non-iuterreD- 
tion  which  they  require  all  foreign  powers  to  observe 
in  regard  to  the  United  States.    But,  notwithstacdicc 
this  self-restraint,  this  Government  knows  full  will 
that  the  inherent  normal  opinion  of  Mexico  favors  a 
government  there  republican  in  form  and  domestic  in 
Its  organization,  in  preference  to  any  monarchical  io- 
atitutions  to  bo  imposed  from  abroad.    This  GoTera* 
ment  knows,  also,  that  this  normal  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  resulted  largely  from  the  influence  cf 
popular  opinion  in  this  country,  and  is  continuallj  in- 
vigorated by  it.    The  President  believes,  moreover, 
that  this  popular  opinion  of  the  United  States  is  ju^t 
in  itself,  and  eminently  essential  to  the  progress  of 
civilization  on  the  American  continent,  which  civil- 
ization, it  believes,  can  and  will,  if  left  free  from  Eu- 
ropean resistance,  work  harmoniously  together  niih 
advancing  refinement  on  the  other  continents.    This 
Government  believes  that  foreign  resistance,  or  at- 
tempts to  control  American  civilization,  must  and  i«i!l 
fail  before  the  ceaseless  and  ever-increasinp:  activity 
of  material,  moral,  and  political  forces,  which  f  ccu- 
liarly  belong  to  the  American  continent.    Nor  do  tbo 
United  Stau^s  deny  that,  in  their  opinion,  their  own 
safety  and  the  cheerful  destiny  to  which  they  aspire 
are  intimately  dependent  on  tbe  continuance  of  free 
republican  institutions  throughout  America.     Tbcy 
have  submitted  these  opinions  to  the  Emperor  cf 
France,  on  proper  occoaions,  as  worthy  of  his  serious 
consideration,  in  determining  how  he'  would  conduct 
and  close  what  might  prove  a  successful  war  in  >Icxi- 
co.    Nor  is  it  nccessarr  to  practise  reserve  opon  the 
point,  that  if  France  soould,  upon  due  consideration, 
determine  to  adopt  a  policy  in  Mexico  adverse  to  tie 
American  opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  have  dr- 
scribed,  that  policy  would  probably  scatter  seeds  which 
would  be  fruitful  of  jealousies,  which  might  ultimatc'.y 
ripen  into  collision  between  France  and  the  United 
States  and  other  American  republicii.     An  illastratiou 
of  this  danger  has  occurred  already.     Political  rumor, 
which  is  always  mischievous,  one  day  ascribes  to 
France  a  purpose  to  seize  the  Rio  Grande,  and  w^c^t 
Texas  from  the  United  States ;  another  day  rumor  ad* 
vises  us  to  look  carefully  to  our  safety  on  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  another  day  we  are  warned  of  coalitions  to  bo 
formed,  under  French  patronage,  between  the  regepoy 
established  in  Mexico  and  (he  insurgent  cabal  at  Kicb- 
mond.  The  President  apprehends  none  of  these  tbinc>. 
He  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  siiapi- 
cious  so  unjust  to  France  and  so  unjustifiable  in  them- 
selves ;  but  he  knows,  also,  that  such  suspicions  n:il 
be  entertained  more  or  less  extensively  by  this  coun- 
try, and  magnified  in  other  countries  equally  unfriend- 
ly to  France  and  to  America;  and  he  knows,  al?"- 
tnat  it  is  out  of  such  suspicions  that  the  fatal  web  <  t 
national  animosity  is  most  frequently  woven.    IK*  b»*- 
lieves  tliat  the  £inperor  of  Franco  must  cxpericnc: 
desires  as  earnest  as  our  own  for  the  preservation  ct 
that  friendship  between  the  two  nations  which  is  so 
full  of  guarantees  of  their  common   prosperity  and 
safety.  Thinking  this,  the  President  would  be  waul- 
ing in  fidelity  to  France,  as  well  as  to  our  own  coun- 
try, if  he  dfd  not  converse  with  the  Emperor  tvitii 
entire  sincerity  and   friendship   upon    the    attitut^ 
which  France  is  to  assume  in  regard  to  Mexico.    Tbc 
statements  made  to  you  by  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys,  coo* 
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ceroing  the  Emperor'B  intentioos,  are  entirely  satis-  io  a  war  wbich  is  carried  on  between  two  nations,  with 

factory,  if  we  are  permitted  to  assume  them  as  having  which  the  United  States  are  maintaining  relations  of 

been  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  in  view  amity  and  friendship,  was  prominent  among  the  con- 

of  the  present  condition  of  a£^irs  in  Mexico.    It  is  siderations  to  which  I  have  thus  referred. 
true,  as  I  hare  before  remarked,  that  the  Emperor's        The  United  States,  nevertheless,  when  invited  by 

purposes  may  hereafter  change  with  changing  circum-  France  or  Mexico,  cannot  omit  to  express  themselves 

stances.    We,  ourselves,  however,  are  not  unobservant  with  perfect  frankness  upon  new  incidents,  as  they 

of  the  progress  of  events  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  in  occur,  in  the  progress  of  that  war.    M.  Drouyn  dc 

00  case  are  we  likely  to  neglect  such  provision  for  our  THuys  now  speaks  of  an  election  which  he  expects  to 

own  safety  as  every  sovereign  state  must  always  be  bo  held  in  Mexico,  and  to  result  in  the  choice  of  his 

prepared  to  full  back  upon  when  nations  with  which  Imperial  Highness  the  Prince  Maximilian  of  Austria 

they  have  lived  in  friendship  cease  to  respect  their  to  oe  Emperor  of  Mexico.     We  learn  from  other 

moral  and  treaty  obligations.    Your  own  discretion  sources  that  the  prince  has  declared  his  willingness  to 

will  be  your  gnide  as  to  how  far  and  in  what  way  the  accept  an  imperial  throne  in  Mexico  on  three  condi- 

public  interests  will  be  promoted,  by  submitting  these  tions,  namely :  first,  that  he  shall  be  called  to  it  by  the 

Tiewsto  the  consideration  of  M.  Drouyn  del'Huys.  universal  sufirage  of  the  Mexican  nation;  secondly, 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  that  he  shall  receive  indispensable  guarantees  for  the 

WILLIAM  JL  SEWARD.  integrity  and  independence  of  the  proposed  empire ; 

WiLUAM  L.  Dattox,  Esq.,  Ac,  Ac.  and  thirdly,  that  tne  head  of  his  family,  the  Emperor 

Oa  the  9th  of  October,  Mr.  Dayton  reports  ®  ReferJiSg^t^  tS^fiS^S,  M.  Dronyn  de  VHuys  in- 

his  commnDication  of  the  views  expressed  m  timatea  that  an  early  acknowledgment  of  the  proposed 

the  preceding  letter',  to  the  French  minister  empire  by  the  United  States  would  be  convenient  to 

M.  Drouyn  de  Tiluys,  as  follows :  France,  by  relieving  her,  sooner  than  might  be  possi- 

,,        f       .  .         ,  .a.  -  ble  under  other  circumstances,  from  her  troublesome 

I  brought  out  your  Tiews,  however,  in  the  csourso  of  complications  in  Mexico, 
aseneralconyeraation  about  Mexican  affairs.   I  asked        Happily  the  French  Government  has  not  been  left 

ofM.  Drouyn  de  1  lluys  what  character  of  test  was  uninformed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States, 

to  be  adoDted,  with  a  view  to  learn  the  wishes  of  that  ^^6  permanent  establishment  of  a  foreign  and  raonar- 

country  {Mexico)  as  to  ite  form  of  Government.    He  ^Yiical  Government  in  Mexico  will  be  found  neither 

said  that  the  rote  of  the  entire  country,  and  of  all  lU  g^sy  nor  desirable.    You  will  inform  M.  Drouyn  de 

departments,  whether  the  French  were  or  were  not  m  yn^yg  that  this  opinion  remains  unchanged.    On  the 

their  possession,  would  be  taken,  and  if  upon  its  reg-  ^^i^^^  jjand,  the  United  States  cannot  anticipate  the  ac- 

mnea  it  should  appear  that  a  laree  majority  of  the  tjon  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  nor  have  they  the  least 

wbole  population  (Spanish  and  Indian)  were  favorable  purpose  or  desire  to  interfere  with  their  proceedings, 

to  a  monarchical  form  of  Governnient,  he  supposed  Jj.  control  or  interfere  with  their  free  choice,  or  disturb 

ibat  would  be  sufficient    He  thought  there  would  be  t^gj^  j^  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  institutions  of 

no  difficu  ty  in  applying  this  test  and  showing  a  large  Government  they  may,  in  the  exercUe  of  an  absolute 

nomenca^  majority  in  favor  of  the  archduke,  and  that  freedom,  establish.  It  is  proper,  also,  that  M.  Drouyn 

form  of  Government.  .».  .  .u    ^  de  I'Huys  should  be  informed  that  the  United  States 

M.  Drooyn  de  I  Hoys  went  on  to  say,  that  the  dan-  continue  to  regard  Mexico  as  the  theatre  of  a  war 

gers  of  the  Government  of  the  archduke  would  come  ^^ich  has  not  yet  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  Gov- 

principally  from  the  United  States,  and  the  sooner  we  emment  long  existing  there,  with  which  the  United 

fibowed  ourselves  satisfied,  and  manifested  a  willing-  grates  remain  in  the  relation  of  peace  and  sincere 

ness  to  enter  into  peaceful  relations  with  that  Govern-  friendship ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  United  States 

meat,  the  sooner  would  France  be  ready  to  leave  Mex-  ^^^  ^^^  now  at  liberty  to  consider  the  question  of  rec- 

ICO  and  the  new  Government  to  take  care  of  itself,  ormizing  a  Government  which,  in  the  further  chances 

which  France  would,  in  any  event,  do  as  soon  as  it  gf  ^„,^^  j^^y  come  into  its  place.    The  United  States, 

conid ;  but  that  it  would  not  lead  or  tempt  the  arch-  consistently  with  their  principles,  can  do  no  otherwise 

doke  into  difficulty,  and  then  desert  him  before  htS  (^^  jgave  the  destinies  of  Mexico  in  the  keeping  of 

Government  was  settled.  He  added,  that  France  could  ^^^  q^^  people,  and  recognize  their  sovereignty  and 

not  do  that    He  said,  that  the  early  acknowledgment  independence  in  whatever  form  they  themselves  shall 

of  that  Government  by  the  United  States  would  tend  choose  that  this  sovereignty  and  independence  shall 

to  shorten,  or  perhaps,  he  said,  to  end  all  the  trouble-  jjg  manifested.    I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant 
some  complications  of  France  in  that  country;  that  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

thev  would^hercupon  quit  Mexico^  ^  ^  Wiluam  L.  Dattox,  Esq.,  &c.,  Ac.  Ac. 

I  told  him  that,  without  having  any  authority  from  my        The  correspondence  with   other  countries, 
Government  to  say  so,  I  shonld  scarcely  suppose  that  when  important,  is  noticed  in  the  articles  else- 
T-"^."^?'  ^^^^^  ^®  circumstances,  would  expect  the  where  on  those  countries. 
i,r.th^irMe1ic"oJ^ut^t°o.^ri^'p:7lf^^^^^^^  ,  dost  MOHAMMED  Khan,  emir  of  Cabul 
the  Government  at  home ;  not  suggesting,  however,  born   in   the  country  of  the  Barekzms,  about 
that  any  answer  would  be  given.    In  the  course  of  1785,  died  under  the  walls  of  Herat  in  May, 
conversation,  he  took  occasion  again  to  repeat,  volun-  iqGS.     The  vicissitudes  of  his  career  have  been 
uriiy,  their  diaclaimerofany  purpose  to  interfere  with  rarely  equaUed  except  in   oriental  countries, 
Texas,  or  to  make  or  to  seek  any  permanent  interest  or  ^'Y^v    ^m"-"*-^     .    ^  i?  x     j  u  ^ 
control  in  Mexico  where  the  sovereign  of  to-day  may  bo  a  wan- 
On  the  23d  of  October,  Mr.  Seward  writes  ^ering  refugee  to-morrow     The  tribe  of  the 
to  Mr.  Dayton  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Barekzais  have  been  for  a  long  period  the  lar- 
lu3  despatch,  and  saying :  g^,^^  ^^  ^^^^  promment  of  the  Tartar  hordes 
o       » ^       .^   T.     V.      ,       ,  J     ^u           X'  which  occupy  the  western  portion  of  Central 


concerning  the  situation  in  Mexico.  Various  considera-     control  of  the  successive  empires  which  have 
tions  have  indaced  the  President  to  avoid  taking  any     rigen  and  fallen  there  within  the  past  three  or 


past 

part  in  the  speculative  debates  bearing  on  that  situa-     f        centuries.     In  l738-'9,  Nadir   Shah,  the 
t:aa  which  hare  been  earned  on  in  the  capitals  of  Eu-  ....  ,  '     .       «  .,     t>^L, ;«« 

rupc  as  well  as  in  those  of  America.    A  determination     most  enterprising  and  energetic  of  the  Persian 
to  err  on  the  side  of  strict  neutrality,  if  we  err  at  all,    monarchs  m  modern  times,  had  conquered  Af- 
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ghanistan,  and  conferred  its  government  npon  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  except  Herat,  and  the 
one  of  hb  viceroys.    In  1744  he  died,  and  one  territory  immediately  adjacent,  which  was  still 
of  his  generals,  Ahmed  Khan,  chief  of  the  tribe  held  by  the  Shah  Mahmoud  and  his  son  Eamran. 
of  the  Abdallehs,  seized  Afghanistan,  and,  pro-  Dost  Mohammed,  the  eldest  of  these  brothers, 
claiming  his  independence,  caased  himself  to  reigned  at  Cabul ;  four  of  his  brothers,  8ir-dil, 
be  crowned  king  or  emperor  at  Kandahar,  nn-  Baham-dil,  Mar-dil,  and  Kohan-dil,  ruled  con- 
der  the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah,  Dour-e-Douran  jointly  at  Kandahar,  and  a  still  yonnger  brother 
(pearl  of  the  age),  and  his  tribe  thenceforth  at  Peshawar,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Rui\ieet 
took  the  name  of  Douranis  or  Doaranians.  The  Singh,  king  of  Lahore, 
kingdom  of  the  Afghans,  of  which  he  thns  took  Of  these  brothers,  the  only  one  who  inherit- 
possession,  extended  from  Elhorassan  to  India,  ed  the  intelligence,  energy  of  character,  ardent 
and  from  Beloochistan  to  Cashmere,  and  in-  ambition,  and  capacity  for  governing  of  his 
daded  also  Scinde,  in  the  northwest  of  India,  father  and  elder  brother,  was  Dost  Mohammed. 
His  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  was  peaceful  His  brothers  made  themselves  odions  to  the 
and  without  remarkable  incidents,  and  he  was  people  at  Kandahar,  and  he  k)oked  forward 
succeeded  in  1773  by  his  son  Timour  Shah,  with  hope  to  the  time  when  he  might  succeed 
who  died  in  1793,  after  a  quiet  reign  of  twenty  in  bringing  the  whole  old  Afghan  empire  un- 
years,  leaving  several  sons,  who  aspired  to  the  dcr  his  sway.    He  foun4  the  East  India  Corn- 
throne.    One  of  the  youngest  of  these,  Zeman  pany,  however,  ready  to  interpose  formidable 
Shah,  having  obtained  the  powerful  assistance  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  success.    That  com- 
of  Sarferaze  Khan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  pany  were  constantly  apprehensive  of  an  inva- 
Barokzais,  ascended  the  throne,  and  for  a  time  sion  of  India  by  the  way  of  Cabul  and  K&nda- 
succeeded  in  maintaining  his  authority,  but  his  bar,  and  believing  that  Dost  Mohammed  isonli 
brothers,  Mahmoud,  who  had  secured  the  in-  become  an  ins; rument  in  the  hands  of  the  lius* 
fiuenoe  of  the  East  India  Company  in  his  favor,  sian  Government  to  aid  in  such  an  invasion,  they 
and  Shoudja,  both  older  than  himself,  con-  were  disposed  to  cripple  his  power  as  fttr  as 
spired  against  him,  and  the  weak  and  jealous  possible.    For  nineteen  years  he  had  succeeded 
Zeman  Shah,  accusing  his  protector  and  friend  m  maintaining  his  authority  at  Cabul,  and  had 
Sarferaze  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy,  put  seen  his  old  enemy  Kamran  deposed  at  Herat. 
him  to  death.    The  eldest  son  of  Sarferaze,  The  British  Government  meanwhile  bad  allow- 
Fatteh  Khan,  to  avenge  his  father,  espoused  the  ed  a  pension  to  the  pretender  Shon^ja,  and  in 
cause  of  Mahmoud,  and  caused  him  to  be  pro-  1839  sent  a  large  army  into  Afghanistan  to 
claimed  shah  or  king  of  Afghanistan;  but  Shoud-  drive  out  Dost  Mohammed  and  his  brother, 
ja,  the  younger  brother  of  Mahmoud,  at  once  and  place  Shoudja  upon  the  throne.  They  sac- 
commenced   inti-iguing  with   the  East  India  ceeded  in  their  object  for  the  time.     Dost  Mo- 
Company,  and  in  1809  concluded  a  treaty  with  hammed,  finding  himself  unable  to  contend 
them,  against  France,  by  virtue  of  which  he  with  so  large  a  force,  fled  from  Cabul,  and. 
was  to  be  elevated  to  the  throne.    Meanwhile,  though  he  fought  two  pitched  battles  with  the 
Mahmoud,  whose  hold  upon  the  kingdom  was  English  forces,  was  defeated,  and  Shoudja  "was 
at  first  somewhat  weak,  had,  by  the  energetic  crowned  king  of  Afghanistan.  On  the  8d  or4th 
efforts  of  Fatteh  Khan,  succeeded  in  deposing  of  November,  1640,  Dost  Mohammed,  with  an 
Zeman  Shah,  and  in  keeping  Shou^a  in  exile,  eye  to  future  success,  appeared  before  the  gates 
and  in  1809  consolidated  his  power,  and  with  of  Cabul,  presented  himself  before  Sir  William 
Fatteh  Khan,  as  prime  minister,  entered  upon  McNaughton,  the  British  Resident,  declared  his 
a  vigorous  administration,  the  prime  minister  name,  and  surrendered  his  sword.  The  Besident, 
restoring  order  throughout  the  realm,  and  keep-  touched  with  his  apparent  magnanimity,  treated 
ing  foreign  powers  at  a  distance.    In  1818,  he  him  with  great  respect,  and  sent  him  to  India, 
led  the  Afghan  army  against  a  large  Persian  Meantime,  the  Government  of  Shah  Shoudja 
force,  which  was  marching  upon  Uerat,  and  was  becoming  daily  more  unpopular,  and  do: 
repulsed  it  with  heavy  loss.    This  success  of  the  Barekzais  idone,  but  the  other  Afghan 
Fatteh  Khan,  however,  excited  the  jealousy  of  tribes  were  rising  in  insurrection,  and  in  the 
Kamran,  the  son  of  the  Shah  Mahmoud,  who,  latter  part  of  1841  a  general  outbreak  took 
prejudicing  the  mind  of  his  father  against  him,  place,  in  which  the  English  garrison  were  corn- 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  his  eyes  put  out.  pelled  to  fiy  for  their  lives ;  Shah  Shou<^'a  was 
The  intelligence  of  this  unjust  and  inhuman  assassinated,  Sir  William  McNaughton  slain  by 
treatment  of  their  beloved  chieftain  caused  the  the  hand  of  Akbar  Khan,  a  son  of  DostMoham- 
Barekzais  to  rise  at  once  in  rebellion.    Mah-  med,  who  led  the  insurrection,  and  the  British 
moud,  causing  Fatteh  Khan  to  be  brought  into  troops  in  the  country,  attempting  to  retreat  to 
his  presence,  ordered  him  to  cause  his  tribe  to  India,  were,  many  of  them,  destroyed  in  the 
return  to  their  allegiance,  but  he  answered  that  defiles  of  the  Himalayas.    The  English  Govern- 
he  was  only  a  poor  blind  man,  and  had  nothing  ment  in  1842  revenged  their  defeat  by  burning 
farther  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  state.    Enraged  Ghuzna,  Cabul,  Jellalabad,  and  other  towns  of 
at  this  reply,  Mahmoud  caused  him  to  be  hacked  Afghanistan,  and  left  the  country  in  a  state  of 
to  pieces  with  sabres  by  his  concubines.  anarchy,  having  placed  a  son  of  Shoudja  upon 
Within  the  next  two  years  the  brothers  of  the  throne.    Ho  proved  as  unfit  to  rule  as  h:s 
Fatteh  Elhan  had  made  themselves  masters  of  father,  and  as  his  downfall  was  inevitable,  the 
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English  Government  found  themselves  redaced  The  old  khan,  however,  not  discouraged,  con- 
to  the  necessity  of  treating  with  Dost  Moham-  tinned  the  siege  for  several  months,  but  in  May, 
med  for  hia  restoration  to  anthority.  He  had  1863,  was  seized  with  severe  illness,  from  which 
remained  in  India  quietly  biding  his  time,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

in  1S43  he  left  Calcutta,  furnished  by  the  Gov-  DUNCAN,  Pmup  Buby,  Esq.,  an  English 
emment  with  money,  and,  remaining  for  a  time  scholar  and  philanthropist,  born  in  South 
at  Lahore,  where  he  met  his  son  Akbar  Khan,  Wamborough  in  1772,  died  at  his  residence, 
be  prepared  for  his  return  to  Cabal,  which  he  Westfield  Lodge,  near  Bath.  His  early  educa- 
entered  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Here  he  ex-  tion  was  received  at  Winchester  School,  and 
erted  himself  successfully  to  repair  the  ii]guries  in  1790  he  entered  New  College,  Oxford,  where 
which  British  interference  had  brought  upon  he  was  associated  with  the  late  Archbishop 
his  country,  reestablished  commerce,  and  gave  Howley,  Bishop  Mant,  and  Sydney  Smith, 
his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage  to  Seid  Moham-  with  all  of  whom  he  kept  up  an  intimacy  and 
med,  who  in  1852  succeeded  his  father  Yat  correspondence  through  life.  Abont  the  year 
Mohammed  as  king  of  Herat.  An  attack  hav-  1796,  he,  with  his  brother,  the  late  John  Shute 
iog  been  made  by  the  Persians  upon  Seid  Duncan,  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
}Iohammed,  Dost  Mohammed  sent  a  force  to  and,  for  a  few  years,  attended  the  Home  and 
aid  his  son-in-law,  and,  though  unsuccessful,  he  Western  Circuits.  In  1801  his  father  took  up 
exerted  such  influence  with  his  English  allies,  his  residence  in  Bath,  and  from  that  time  to 
that  the  Persian  Government  was  compelled  to  the  date  of  his  death,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
acknowledge  by  treaty  the  independence  of  divided  his  time  between  Bath  and  Oxford, 
Herat.  One  of  his  brothers,  who  ruled  jointly  and  was  intimately  associated  with  nearly 
at  Kandahar,  died  in  1855,  and  in  his  will  made  every  local  scheme  in  any  way  conducive  to 
Dost  Mohanuned  the  guardian  of  his  children,  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  with  all  ob- 
and  thus  opened  the  way,  in  part,  for  him  to  jects  of  scientific  or  literary  interest.  He  took 
become  master  of  Kandf&ar.  The  same  year  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Bath 
he  comtluded  a  treaty  of  close  alliance,  ofien-  United  Hospital,  of  which  institution  he  was 
6ive  and  defensive,  with  the  East  India  Com-  made  president  in  1841.  With,  his  brother 
pany.  In  the  autumn  of  1855,  a  nephew  of  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the 
Eamrao,  and  grandson  of  Mahmoud,  the  mur-  Bath  Boyal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
derer  of  Fatteh  Khan,  by  treachery  introduced  to  whose  valuable  collection  he  was  a  most  lib- 
himself  into  Herat,  assassinated  Seid  Moham-  eral  contributor.  But  no  notice  of  Mr.  Dun- 
med,  and  seized  the  throne.  Dost  Mohammed  can's  career  would  be  complete  without  an  allu- 
immediately  prepared  to  march  upon  Herat  to  sion  to  his  connection  with  the  University  of  Ox- 
avenge  the  death  of  his  son-in-law  and  put  to  ford,  in  which  a  great  portion  of  his  useful  life 
death  the  usurper ;  but  the  Persian  Govern-  was  spent.  He  was  the  warm  advocate  and 
ment  had  meantime  sent  an  army  to  Herat,  friend  of  all  measures  in  any  way  calculated  to 
which  besieged  it  in  the  snmtner  of  1856,  and  extend  the  benefits  of  university  education,  or 
ciptured  it  on  the  26th  of  October  of  that  year,  to  *  give  a  place  among  the  studies  to  physical 
taking  the  usurper  Mohammed  Tussuf  Chah-  science  and  mathematics,  which,  until  that 
Zudeh  prisoner.  When  Dost  Mohammed  Klian  period,  were  not  recognized  in  the  same  de- 
arrive^  before  the  city  he  found  himself  unable  gree  as  ancient  literature  and  philosophy.  His 
to  accomplish  anything  directly,  and  was  com-  experience  of  men  and  things  was  much  en- 
pelled  to  return  to  Cabul.  Through  his  in-  larged  by  foreign  travel  and  the  acquaintance 
f  aence  with  the  English  Government,  how-  of  men  of  letters  on  the  continent.  In  1826 
ever,  he  procured  from  the  Persians  the  con-  Mr.  D.  received  the  appointment  of  keeper  of 
cession  for  his  nephew  Ahmed  Khan  of  the  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  which  office  had  been 
government  of  Herat.  The  new  sovereign  was  previously  fiUed  with  great  advantage  to  the 
equal  to  his  uncle  in  intelligence  and  ambition,  University  by  his  brother.  Under  the  good 
and,  allying  himself  with  the  Persian  Govern-  taste  and  liberality  of  these  brothers  the  mu- 
mcnt,  he  was  soon  on  unfriendly  terms  with  his  seum  became  highly  successful,  and  the  valuable 
uncle.  In  1862  the  governor  of  Feridi,  one  of  collections  in  the  zoological  and  other  depart- 
tLe  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Herat,  at  the  ments  kept  alive  in  the  University  the  attention 
instigation  of  Dost  Mohammed,  declared  him-  to  natural  science  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
eelf  independent,  and  Ahmed  Khan  marched  erection  of  the  University  Museum,  at  a  cost 
against  him.  The  insurgent  governor  called  of  £60,000,  with  provision  for  the  proper 
upon  Dost  Mohammed  to  come  to  his  assistance,  teaching  of  the  several  4)ranches  of  physiology, 
and  the  old  khan,  proceeding  with  great  rapid-  zoology,  chemistry,  experimental  philosophy, 
ity,  defeated  his  nephew  at  the  battle  of  Hen-  geology,  and  mineralogy.  The  University  is 
Koad,  and  moved  at  once  upon  Herat,  which  he  indebted  to  him  also  for  the  casts  of  the  best 
besieged,  and  having  gained  the  chief  of  the  statues  of  antiquity,  wax  models  in  the  anat- 
Ulemas  to  his  side,  soon  had  a  powerful  faction  omy  school,  and  models  of  ancient  architecture 
in  the  city  in  his  favor ;  but  Ahmed  Khan,  as-  which  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
certaining  the  facts,  hanged  the  chief  of  the  picture  gallery  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
Ulemaa,  and  some  of  his  fellow  conspirators,  poor  of  Oxford,  too,  are  indebted  to  his  ex- 
and  soon  received  assistance  from  the  Persians,  ertions  for  the  foundation  of  a  savings  bank, 
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an  anti-mendicitj  society,  and  the  establish-  from  business  one  year  previous  to  his  death, 

ment  of  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  toward  which  occurred  in  1833,  leaving  two  sons, 

the  erection  of  which  he  contributed,  at  differ-  Evert  A.  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  both 

ent  times,   £2,000.       After  holding  his  fel-  of  whom  inhented  his  literary  taste.    George 

lowship  at  New  College  for  half  a*  century,  he  L.  Duyckinck  was  educated  at  Geneva  College, 

resigned  his  position,  thinking  that  its  emolu-  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  university  of  the  city  of  New 

mcnts  were,  by  this  time,  due  to  some  more  York,  graduating  at  the  latter  institation  in  1843. 

youthful  successor,-  thus  adding  one  more  to  After  the  completion  of  his  college  course,  he, 

the  long  list  of  acts  of  unselfish   liberality  in  company  with  William  Allen  Butler,  a  class- 

which  had  characterized  his  life.     He  was  a  mate,  made  a  tour  in  Europe  in  1846,  and  on  his 

man  of  pure  life,  simple  habits,  and  noble  im-  return  became  connected  with  his  brother  in  the 

pulses,  and  his  declining  years  exhibited  a  editorship  of  **  The  Literary  World,"  a. jounial 

beautiful  example  of  a  quiet  passage  from  time  published  weekly,  in  quarto,  and  which  was 

to  eternity.      His  published  works  are  "  Po-  continued  until  1853,  when  it  closed  with  its 

litical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of    his  own  thirteenth  volume.    Mr.  Duyckinck  then,  still 

Times,"  by  Dr.  William  King,  Principal  of  St.  associated    with    his    brother,    prepared  the 

Mary*8  Hall,  edited  by  Mr.  Duncan,  1 818 ;  "  Es-  "  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,"  an  able 

says  on  Various  Subjects,"    "  Railway  Read-  and  extensive  work  requiring  great  research, 

ings,"  **  Motives  of  War,"  "Reliqui®  Romano);  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  by 

or,  Specimens  of  the  Arts  of  the  Romans  Scribner,  of  New  York,  in  1866.  After  visiting 

found  in  England  and  Wales,"   "Essays  on  Europe  a  second  time,  he  prepared  several 

Conversation  and  on  Quackery,"  1835,  "Liter-  biographies,  published  by  the  Church  Book 

ary  Conglomerate,"  1889.    •  Society  in  Kew    York,  among    which   are: 

DUYCKINCK,  Geobge  Long,  an  American  "  George  Herbert,"  "  Bishop  Ken,"  "Latimer," 

author,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  October  and  "Jeremy  Taylor."    In  1855  he  became  a 

17th,  1822,  died  there,  March  80th,  1863.    Ho  corresponding  member  of  the  N.  E.  Historical 

was  a  descendant  of  an  old  Knickerbocker  fam-  Genealogical  Society.     For  Fome  years  pre- 

ily,  dating  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  isl-  vious  to  his  death,  ho  was  threatened  with  a 

and  by  the  Dutch.    His  father.  Evert  Duyck-  pulmonary  affection,  but  his  energetic  nature 

inok,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  prevented  his  yielding  to  the  disease  until 

book  publishers  in  New  York.    Ho  retired  toward  the  end. 


E 

EARDLEY,  8m  CrLLixo  E.,  baronet,  bom  in  ELGIN,  Jami^s^  Rbuce,  eighth  earl  of,  •  and 
Hatfield,  in  1805,  died  at  his  residence  in  B(;d-  twelfth  earl  of  Kincardine,  an  English  €tates- 
well-park,  Hatfield,  May  21st,  1868.  Ho  was  a  man  and,  at  his  death,  viceroy  of  India,  bom  in 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Culling  Smith,  baronet ;  was  London,  July  20th,  181 1,  died  at  Dhurumsala,  in 
educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where,  in  Cashmere,  Nov.  25th,  1868.  He  wasedncnted 
1827,  he  was  placed  in  the  second  class  in  class-  at  Eton,  and  from  thence  went  to  •Christ 
ical  honors,  but  did  not  graduate,  having  con-  Church,  where  ho  was  a  fel low-coll epian  with 
Bcientious  scruples  OS  to  subscribing  to  some  por-  Lord  Dalhousio,  Lord  Canning,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
tionsofthe  oaths  then  administered  in  taking  the  stone.  He  was  of  the  first  class  in  classics,  in 
degree  of  B.  A.  Ho  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  1832,  and  subsequently  became  a  fellow  of 
in  1829,  and  represented  Pontefract  in  one  Morton  College, .  being  known  then  as  Lord 
short  Parliament  previous  to  the  Reform  Bill.  Bruce.  In  1841  lie  entered  Parliament  as  a 
In  1846  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representa-  member  for  Southampton,  and  as  a  support- 
tion  of  Edinburgh,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Ma-  er  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  in  the  same  year 
caulay,  on  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  ho  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  which,  being  a 
oflRce  of  paymaster-general  of  the  forces.  Sir  Scotch  peerage,  did  not  interfere  with  his  seat 
Culling  based  his  claim  chiefly  upon  his  de-  in  the  Lower  House;  but  this  he  resigned  in 
cided  Protestantism  and  his  opposition  to  the  1842,  on  being  appointed  to  the  povernor-gen- 
Maynooth  Grant,  but  he  only  polled  about  eralship  of  Jamaica.  When  difficulties  present- 
half  as  many  votes  as  his  adversary.  In  1847  ed  themselves  in  Canada,  Lord  Elgin  was 
he  assumed,  by  royal  *  license,  his  maternal  selected,  in  1846,  as  the  best  man  to  manage 
name  of  Eardley,  his  mother  having  been  a  affairs  in  that  colony.  "While  there  he  carried 
daughter  of  the  last  Lord  Eardley.  He  was  out  the  conciliatory  policy  of  his  father-in-law 
well  known  in  public  life  for  his  zealous  asser-  Lord  Durham,  and  by  preserving  »•  neutrality 
tion  of  Protestant  principles,  and  for  the  ac-  between  parties,  by  developing  tho  resources 
tive  part  which  lie  took  in  the  proceedings  of  of  the  country,  and  by  seeking  in  every  possi- 
,the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  other  religious  ble  way  to  study  tho  wishes  of  the  colonists, 
associations.  His  death  resulted  from  revac-  ho  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  quell  dis- 
cination,  which,  from  some  constitutional  content,  nnd  to  knit  the  Canadian  provinces 
causes,  had  not  the  desired  effect.  more  closely  to  tho  mother  country.     As  a  re- 
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ward  of  his  services  he  was,  in  1849,  raised  to 
the  peerage,  as  Baron  Elgin  of  Elgin.    From 
Canada  Lord  Elgin  was  transferred  to  China 
as  special  ambassador ;  and,  while  on  his  way 
to  that  empire,  learning  of  the  Indian  mutin  j 
at  Calcatta,  he  at  once  took  the  decided  step 
of  landing  the  troops  intended  for  China,  that 
ther  might  take  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellioD.    Arriving  at  China,  though  with  a 
weakened  force,  he  succeeded  in  his  aims,  saw 
CantoB  taken,  and  negotiated  the  impoitant 
treaty  ot  Tientsin  with  the  Celestials,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  their  present  relations  with 
England.  *  In  the  summer  of  1859  he  became  a 
member  of  Lord  Palmerston^s  cabinet,  with 
thedaties  of  postmaster-general.     When  the 
oQtbroak  at  Peiho  occurred  in  18C0,  Lord  Elgin 
was  once  more  despatched  to  sustain  the  Eng- 
lish aa:horit7,  and  thoroughly  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion by  ent.Ting  Pekin  in  state  and  compelling 
the  submission  of  the  Celestial  chiefs.    Scarce- 
ly had  he  gained  this  triumph  when  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Canning  as  gover- 
nor-general of  India.    In  this  position  he  was 
noceosing  in  his  efforts  to  develop  the  resources 
of  that  wide  territory,  some  fruits  of  which 
are  already  seen  in  the  increasing  quantities  of 
cotton  now  raised  in  that  country.    In  the 
autamn  of  1S6B,  Lord  Elgin  started  on  a  tour 
(f  inspection  of  the  north  of  India,  with  the  in- 
tention of  visiting  Cashmere,  accompanied  by 
Lady  Elgin,  the  secretaries  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials.     On  the  13th  of  November  he 
inearred  an  unwonted  degree  of  fatigue  by 
ascending,  on  foot,  one  of  t£e  Himalayan  pass- 
es, and  was  almost  immediately  seized  with  ill- 
ness which  caused  him  to  take  to  his  bed,  at  a 
secluded  hamlet.    He  was  fully  aware  of  his 
.^tate  and  made  every  earthly  preparation  for 
Ms  departure,  dictated  the  telegrams  to  be 
despatched  to  England,  and  gave  instructions 
respecting  the  return  of  his  family,  and,  final- 
ly, the  injunctions  relative  to  his  burial  at 
I^hurnmsala. 

EMIGRATION.  It  is  intended  to  notice 
nnder  this  title  only  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  left  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
landed  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement  during  the  last  few  years. 

I^qring  1863  the  arrivals  were  182,808.  Of 
tbi9  number  156,844  landed  in  New  York ;  4,- 
5S7  in  Maine;  9,030  in  Massachusetts;  46  in 
Rhode  Island;  115  in  New  Jersey;  8,088  in 
Pennsylvania;  1,176  in  Maryland;  140inFlor- 
i'ia;  7,400  in  California,  and  482  in  Oregon. 
Of  the  number  landed  in  New  York,  84,103 
reported  their  destination  to  be  the  State  of 
Ne^r  York:  10,139  to  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Tersey;  17,516  to  New  England;  4,428  to  the 
Southern  States ;  28,179  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
^^'d  California;  8,281  to  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Canada,  &c.  The  arrivals  at  New  York  during 
t'wven  months  of  1863,  to  Nov.  80th,  and  also 
luring  nearly  five  years  from  Jan.  1st,  1859, 
?3Xov.  30th,  1863,  were  as  follows: 


From  Ireland 

From  Germany 

From  Engrlaod. 

From  Denmark 

From  Switzerland 

From  Franco 

From  W^alea 

From  Scotland % 

From  Sweden 

From  Italy 

From  Holland 

From  Belgiom 

From  Wc&t  Indies 

From  Spain 

Varloas  others 


From  JanuHry  to 


8e,091 

82.801 

ie,S98 

1,567 

l,t)6S 

1,195 

1,088 

1,664 

l,8d0 

405 

879 

456 

243 

153 

574 

146,519 


«n<l  II  inoB'.bt. 

21S4.674 

153,849 

6*2,286 

4,856 

5,923 

6,663 

4.15:1 

6,957 

8,0b3 

2,5s:3 

1,867 

949 

1,502 

928 

2,615 

472,888 


The  nativity  of  those  who  arrived  in  New 
York  during  the  entire  year  1868,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  from  Ireland,  93,157;  from  Germany, 
35,002 ;  from  England,  18,757 ;  from  other  coun- 
tries, 10,928.  The  arrivals  in  New  York  in 
1802,  were  76,806;  do.  in  1861,  65,529;  do.  in 
1860,  105,164. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official 
sources,  shows  the  accelerated  advance  of  im- 
migration during  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween September,  1819,  and  December,  1860: 

In  the  10  years  ending  September  80th,  1829 128,602 

In  the  10  years  ending  September  SOth,  1S89 53S,S81 

In  the  10  rears  cndinR  September  SOth,  1849 1^27,887 

In  the  niyem  ending  December  Slst,  1S60 2,968,194 

Hnklng  a  total  of  arriyals  tn  41  years  of 5,062,414 

Adding  to  this  the  number  returned  as  arriTing  pre- 
vious to  1820 284,000 

Total 5,296,414 

To  appreciate  the  benefits  of  future  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  an  adequate  esti- 
mate should  first  be  formed  of  the  advantages 
already  derived  from  the  same  source.  These 
are  no  less  than  the  achievements  of  human  la- 
bor throughout  the  United  States  since  the 
first  European  made  for  himself  a  home  on  thia 
continent.  The  American  people  are  either 
immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  immigrants, 
and  of  a  period  with  which  all  are  sufficiently 
familiar. 

EMMONS,  Ebenezeb,  M.  D.,  an  American 
geologist  and  author,  born  in  Middlefield,  Berk- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  in  1798,  died  at 
Brunswick,  North  Carolina,  October  1st,  1863. 
lie  graduated  from  Williams  College,  Mass., 
in  1818,  and  having  selected  the  profession  of 
medicine,  pursued  his  coarse  of  medical  studies 
at  Pittsfield  and  elsewhere,  and  received  his 
diploma  after  the  organization  of  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institute,  in  1830.  He  soon  became  a 
successful  practitioner,  but  his  tastes  led  him 
to  cultivate  with  great  assiduity  the  natural 
sciences,  and  in  1833  he  was  elected  professor 
of  natural  liistory  in  Williams  College,  the 
first  professorship  of  that  kind,  we  believe, 
ever  established  in  this  country.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  made  important  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  botany,  geology,  and  miner- 
alogy of  New  England  and  the  Northern  States, 
and  assisted  in  the  natural  history  survey  of 
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MasBfichnsetts,  preparing  the  "  Report  on  the  nized,  and  an  epoch  of  time,  in  comparison 

Quadrupeds  "  of  the  State.  with  which  the  Silurian  era  seems  modern.  To 

When  the  geological  survey  of  New  York  this  system,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
was  undertaken,  Dr.  Emmons  was  appointed  rocks  indnded  in  it  are  extensively  developed 
one  of  the  '^^eologists-in-chief^'^  and  had  also  in  Western  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  Dr. 
assigned  to  him  the  department  of  agriculture ;  Emmons  applied  the  name  ''  Taeonic*^   To  it 
and  his  reports  constitute  some  six  or  eight  of  also  have  heen  assigned  the  rocks  which  con- 
the  most  valuahle  volumes  of  the  well-£iown  stitute  the  western  face  of  the  Green  Moun- 
"  Natural  History  of  New  York "  series.    It  tains,  extending  from  Oanada  to  Georgia,  the 
was  while  engaged  in  this  lahor,  and  subse-  well  known  Berkshire  and  Vermont  limestones 
quently,  the  interesting  incidents  hereafter  al-  and  marbles,  and  extensive  beds  of  slates  and 
luded  to  occurred.  Prior  to  the  commencement  sandstones  in  the  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  8npe- 
of  the  New  York  geological  survey,  our  knowl-  rior  districts  and  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
edge  of  American  geology  was  exceedingly  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.    The  announcement 
confused  and  indefinite,  and  no  clear  ideas  had  of  Dr.  Emmons^s  views  was  received  by  geolo- 
been  arrived  at,  as  to  what  were  the  oldest  fos-  gpsts  and  naturalists  generally  with  scepticism, 
siliferous  rocks  of  the  continent,  or  as  to  their  partially,  we  suppose,  through  the  natural  nn- 
location,  extent,  or  the  nature  of  the  former  belief  which  almost  always  attends  the  promul- 
lifc  evidences  contained  in  them.    The  survey  gation  of  any  startling  new  truth,  and  partiall? 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  indeed  because  British  and  continental  geologists— the 
been  made,  but  in  neither  of  these  States  were  recognized  authorities  of  the  time— had  not 
the  requisite  data  for  making  a  general  classifl-  then  announced  any  analogous  discovery;  and 
cation  of  the  older  American  rocks  to  bo  found,  this  scepticism,  either  through  jealousy  of  the 
In  the  broad  territory  of  New  York,  however,  brilliancy  of  the  discovery,  in  case  it  was  gub- 
it  was  seen  from  the  first,  that  the  clue  to  the  stantiated,  or  ill  will  at  having  pet  theories  mde- 
enigma  was  obtainable,  and  soon  after  the  com-  ly  knocked  over  or  disturbed,  80on  ended  in  per- 
mencement  of  the  survey,  evidence  was  accu-  secntion.    To  unscientific  readers,  persecution 
mulated,  demonstrating  that  the  divisions  of  may  seem  rather  an  exaggerated  expression  to 
the  older  fossiliferous  rocks  worked  out  and  nse  as  illustrative  of  the  conduct  of  American 
established  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  conti-  acientists  toward  a  colleague,  i^imply  on  acconnt 
nent  of  Europe,  could  be  recognized  also  in  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  no  other  term 
North  America,  and  that  the  period  of  their  will  rightfully  express  their  action.    For  years 
formation  was,  in  part  at  least,  contemnora-  Dr.  Emmons  was  as  good  as  banished  from  all 
neous.    In  conformity  with  tliese  views,  there-  scientific  society.    In  public  and  in  private,  in 
fore,  the  New  York  zoologists  adopted  the  no-  print  and  iu  speech,  he  was  impliedly  or  openly 
mcnclature  of  the  English  classification,  and  alluded  to  as  a  mere  pretender  in  science,  as  a 
grouped  the  oldest  series  of  stratified  fossilifer-  charlatan,  and  as  dishonest.    At  the  Albany 
ons  rocks,  found  in  their  State,  into  one  system,  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  tbe 
called  the  *^  Silurian ; "  the  oldest  and  lowest  Promotion  of  Science  in  1856,  the  treatment  he 
member  of  which,  the  ^'Potsdam  sandstone,*'  received  from  fellow  members  was  almost  brD- 
was  considered  as  representing,  with  its  few  tal ;  old  acquaintances  hardly  recognized  liim, 
fossils,  the  epoch  when  animal  life  first  dawned  and  few  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
on  the  North  American  continent.    The  deter-  A  law  suit,  moreover,  grew  out  of  this  scien- 
mination  of  these  data  was  a  matter  of  very  tific  war,  to  further  which,  to  the  detriment  of 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  position  of  Dr.  Emmons,  a  learned  New  England  professor 
the  oldest  and  lowest  fossiliferous  strata  is  the  left  his  academic  duties  and  figured  conspicii- 
fitarting  point  for  the  classification  of  the  enor-  ously  in  a  New  York  petit  court.    Yet,  in  spite 
mous  series  of  other  fossiliferous  rocks  that  are  of  aJI  this.  Dr.  Emmons  preserved  the  most 
superimposed,  and  which  were  consequently  Christian  manliness  and  dignity,  and  never  re- 
formed subsequently.    It  is  also  the  starting  torted  either  in  speech  or  print  to  tbe  abnse 
point  for  reckoning  geological  time  compara-  showered  upon  him  except  to  firmly  assert  bis 
tively ;  and  the  point  from  which  animal  and  confidence  that  the  world  would  ultimately  do 
vegetable  life,  commencing  in  few  and  humble  him  justice.    This  state  of  ^ings,  as  we  have 
forms,  is  traced  upward,  expanding,  succeed-  already  intimated,  lasted  for  some  ten  or  fifteen 
ing,  possibly  developing  and  transmuting.  years ;  and  it  perhaps  should  be  said  that,  dnr- 

From  this  opinion,  namely,  that  the  Silurian  ing  all  this  time,  no  charge,  reflecting  on  the 

system  of  New  York  includes  the  oldest  Amer-  private  character  of  Dr.  Emmons,  other  than 

ican  fossiliferous  rocks — an  opinion  in  which  as  a  scientific  observer,  was  brought  against 

all  at  first  acquiesced — Dr.  Emmons  came  grad-  him  by  the  bitterest  of  his  opponents, 

ually  to  differ,  and  after  continuing  his  investi-  But  justice,  long  delayed,  came  at  lost.    In 

gations  for  some  years,  he  at  last  unhesitatingly  conducting  the  geological  survey  of  Canada, 

announced  that  beneath  the  oldest  member  of  instituted  subseouent  to  the  New  York  survey, 

the  Silurian  system,  there  was  another  series  a  Canadian  geologist  came  to  the  conclusion 

of  stratified  rocks,  of  enormous  thickness,  rep-  of  Dr.  Emmons,  that  the  silurian  system  did  not 

resenting  a  life  period  on  our  continent  of  embrace  the  oldest  and  lowest  of  the  Ameri- 

mnch  greater  antiquity  than  any  before  recog-  can  fossiliferous  rocks ;  but,  ignoring  tbe  former 
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disoovexy  of  that  fact,  he  classified  these  ante-  The  plan  by  which  this  act  was  to  be  carried 
Bilorian  strata,  which  are  now  believed  to  corre-  into  effect,  was  the  appoiDtment  by  the  Presi- 
spond  with  the  upper  and  lower  groaps  of  Dr.  dent  of  a  provost-marshal-general,  whose  office 
Emmons's  Taconio  system,  as  the  ^^  Huronian  should  be  at  the  seat  of  Government,  forming 
find  Laarentian "  systems.  Following  hard  a  separate  bureau  of  tlie  War  Department, 
upon  this,  ante-si  In  rian  formations  of  fossilifer-  The  United  States  were  then  divided  into  dis- 
OQs  rocks  were  discovered  in  Sweden  and  Bo-  tricts,  of  which  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
hernia,  and  distiognbhed  geologists  in  both  stituted  one ;  each  territory  constituted  one  or 
these  countriea,  recognizing  the  correspondence  more,  and  each  district  for  the  election  of  a 
between  their  primordial  formations  and  their  member  of  Congress,  one.  For  each  district  a 
contained  fossils,  with  those  described  by  Dr.  provost-marshal  was  appointed,  by  the  Presi- 
EmmoQS  in  America,  made  haste  to  announce  dent,  and  made  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
the  fiict  and  to  award  praise  and  credit  to  the  provost-marshal-generaL  With  each  district 
American  geologist  for  discoveries  made,  but  provost-marshal  there  were  associated  two  per- 
not  believed  in,  some  fifteen  years  previously,  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  licensed  physicjan  or 
Within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  also,  the  surgeon.  These  were  also  appointed  by  the 
Canadian  geologists,  reviewing  their  work,  have  President.  «For  the  purpose  of  making  the  en- 
obtained  evidence  which  compels  them  to  ad-  rolment,  each  district  board  was  authorized  to 
mil  that  their  former  hypotheses  were  wronff,  divide  its  district  into  as  many  sub-districts  as 
and  that  the  opinions  of  Dr.  £.  were  in  all  might  be  necessary,  and  to  appoint  an  enrolling 
probability  wonderfully  correct    And  indeed  officer  for  each. 

80  overpowering  is  the  evidence  accumulated  On  the  17th  of  March,  by  an  order  of  the 
in  favor  of  the  Taconic  system,  that  most  of  War  Department,  Col.  James  B.  Fry,  assistant 
the  American  scientists  have  ceased  their  oppo-  adjutant-general  of  the  United  States  army, 
sitioD,  and  showed  themselves  ready  to  award  was  detailed  as  provost-marshal-general  of  the 
praise  and  honor  where  they  formerly  gave  ridi-  United  States,  and  authorized  and  required  to 
cole  and  contempt.    Of  the  extent  to  which  his  perform  dl  the  duties  of  provost-marshal-gen- 
repatation  and  discernment  have  been  vindicat-  eral  set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress,  and  *^  all 
ei  Dr.  Emmons,  hpwever,  was  never  probably  such  other  duties  as  may  properly  pertain  to 
folly  aware.    In  185d-^9,  he  was  appointed  by  his  office."    In  order  to  secure  the  coiiperation 
the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  to  conduct  the  of  State  offi  cers  and  act  in  harmony  with  them, 
geological  survey  of  that  State.    Here  he  ren*  officers  of  the  army  were  detailed  to  act  as 
dered  farther  essential  service  to  science  by  provost-marshals-general  of  States,  hnd  direct- 
determining  the  probable  geological  age  of  the  ed  to  take  posts  at  State  capitals. 
belt  of  red  sandstones  and  shales,  which,  oc-  In  each  district  the  provost-marshal,  exam- 
copying  the  valley  of  the  Connecticnt,  stretch  ining  surgeon  and  commissioner,  constituted  the 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  United  States  as  board  of  enrolment.    By  the  instructions  of 
far  sofath  as  North  Carolina,  and  whose  period  the  War  Department,  the  provost- marshal,  as 
cf  deposition  has  always  been  one  of  the  varx-  president  of  the  board,  was  authorized  to  ap- 
ing problems  of  American  geology.  point  two  deputy  provost-marshals,  subject  to 
The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  found  Dr.  the  approval  of  Col.  Fry,  with  compensation 
L  still  in  NorUi  Carolina,  prosecuting  the  sur-  not  exceeding  $100  per  month.    The  district 
vej;  and  here,  either   through  inability  to  was  subdivided  into  towns  and  wards,  and  an 
leave,  or  from  a  desire  to  protect  certain  min-  enrolling  officer  appointed  for  each,  whose  duty 
inj?  properties,  he  remained  until  the  time  of  was  to  enrol  all  persons  subject  to  military 
hia  death,  cut  off  from  all  scientific  or  other  duty,  noting  their  residence,  age,  occupation, 
commnnication  with  his  Northern  friends  and  and  color.    The  act  declared  that  all  able-bod- 
aasociates.  '  It  has  been  surmised  that,  on  ac-  ied  male  citizens  of  the  United  State?,  and  all 
count  of  his  knowledge  of  the  State  and  its  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared  on 
resoarces,  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  on  parole  oath  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  between 
bj  the  Confederate  Government.     (See  An-  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  should  be 
MTAL  CTOLOPiBDiA,  1861,  Taoonto  STeTBBf.)  liable  to  perform  military  duty,  with  some  ex- 
ENROLMENT  AND  DRAFT.    This   pro-  ceptions.    These  exceptions  were  stated  in  the 
eeas  for  obtaining  men  to  serve  in  the  national  second  section  of  the  act,  which  was  as  fol- 
ftrmies,  and  known  in  other  communities  by  lows: 

the  term  "  Conscription,"  was  for  the  first  time  g^.  2,  And  he  U  /uHher  enaetsd.  That  the  followiDg 

adopted  in  the  United  States  by  an  act  of  Con-  peraoDB  be,  and  they  are  hereby  exceoted  and  exempt 

P%8S,-  approved  March  8d,  1868.     The  leading  irom  the  proTiaioDS  of  thia  act,  and  anall  not  be  liable 

features  of  the  act  were  the  enrolment;  the  to  military  duty  under  the  aame,  to  wit:  such  as  are 

m1i:„»  -    .,     , .i««A,     *u^  -«^..^*:«.«  ^#»  ««!.  rejected  as  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  the  service; 

caUing  forth  by  draft ;  the  reception  of  sub-  ^j^^  fi„.  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 

Hitates;  the  arrest  of  deserters.    It  wns  pro-  judges  of  the  various  courts  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 

^ded  in  the  act  that  the  enrolment  should  oeads  of  ^e  various  Executire  Departments  of  the 

be^  abont   the  first  day  of  April  ensuing,  Oovernnjent,  and  the  goyernors  of  the  sereral  States. 

unA  ttrk^«.^«^«.  it-  «rA<i  «iaAlaa«ii.tf  ♦i^A  PfAMilan^f  Socond,  tho  ouly  son  liable  to  military  duty  of  a  widow 

tod  whenever  it  was  necessary  the  President  ^    indent  upon  his  labor  for  support  Third,  the  only 

was  authonzed  to  call  for  a  quota  of  the  men  ^j^  of  a^sd  or  indrm  parent  or  parents  dependent 

80  enroUed.  upon  hislabor  for  support.    Fourth,  where  toere  are 
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tiro  or  more  sons  of  aged  or  iDfirm  parents  subject  to  vice  of  the  national  forces,  act  of  March  8d,  1B63,  sec- 
draft,  the  father,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother  maj  tion  7.  The  25th  section  of  the  same  act  proT ides  that 
elect  which  son  shall  be  exempt.  Fifth,  the  onlj  if  any  person  shall  resist  any  draft  of  men  enrolled  ud- 
brother  of  children  not  twelve  years  old,  baring  der  this  act,  into  the  seryice  of  the  United  States,  or 
neither  father  nor  mother,  dependent  upon  his  labor  shall  counsel  or  aid  any  person  to  resist  any  such 
for  support  Sixth,  the  father  of  motherless  children  draft,  or  shall  assault  or  obstract  any  officer  in  making 
under  twelve  years  of  age  dependent  upon  his  labor  such  draft,  or  in  the  performance  of  any  service  in  rc* 
for  support.  ^Seventh,  where  there  are  a  father  and  Intion  thereto,  or  shall  counsel  any  person  to  assault 
sons  in  the  same  family  and  household,  and  two  of  or  obstruct  any  such  officer,  or  shall  counsel  any  draft* 
them  are  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  as  ed  man  not  to  appear  at  the  place  of  rendeivous,  or 
non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  or  priyates,  the  wilfully  persuade  Dim  from  the  performance  of  mili- 
residue  of  such  family  and  household,  not  exceeding  tarjr  duty  as  required  by  law,  such  persons  shall  be 
two,  shall  be  exempt  And  no  person  but  such  as  subject  to  summary  arrest  by  the  provost-marsbal  and 
herein  excepted  shall  be  exempt:  Ih)videdf  however,  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  to  the  civil  authorities, 
That  no  pcrsou  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  felony  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
shall  be  enrolled  or  permitted  to  serve  in  said  forces.  exceeding  $500  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ;wo 

The  enrolling  officers  were  directed  to  enrol  ^l*"^  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^f^}^  punishments.    To  do  any  act 

«n  «i.i«  Kyx-ri;  wi  ««»=^«a  «.;»i;n  ♦!,«,  ^-^«».:t.^^  which  will  prerent  or  impede  the  enrolment  of  the  na- 

flll  able-bodied  persons  within  the  prescribed  tional  force8>hich  enrolment  is  preliminary  and  «*en. 

ages.     They  were  to  judge  of  age  by  the  best  tial  to  the  draft,  is  to  prevent  and  impede  the  draft 

evidence  they  could  obtain.    They  were  also  itself.     The  enrolment  is  a  seryic*  to  be  perform- 

required  to  make  two  classes  in  their  returns ;  f^.^J  *he  provost  marshal  in  relation  to  the  draft, 

the  li..t  embracing  all  between  twenty  and  L"rbVt't?rr/?eUrn''r»?rd  ulhe'fit^^^ 
thirty-hve  years,  and  the  second,  all  between  that  must  by  law  be  taken  preparatory  to  the  draft.  It 
thirty-five  and  forty-five  years.  The  enroll-  is  therefore  clearly  within  the  dnty'of  the  provost- 
ing  officer  was  not  expected  to  exercise  his  marshal  to  subject  all  persons  who  obstruct  the  en- 
judgment  under  the  exceptions.  He  was  ^Iment,  the  meeting  of  the  board,  or  any  other  pro- 
«««.  «r.*K^^?-«^  4.r.  ^^t*  ««^^««  v«*«,^««  *u^  ccedmg  which  is  preliminary  and  essential  to  the 
not  authorized  to  omit  any  one  between  the  draft,  to  summary  aVrest  according  to  the  provUions 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.     It  was  the  of  section  25. 

object  of  the  provost-marshal- general,  on  put-        There  are  many  ways  of  obstructing  officers  in  the 

ting  this  vast  organization  in  force,  to  ascer-  discharee  of  their  services  or  duties  in  making  or 

♦«:«  iw»,«.  »^r.*«».  «,^,»    i:»Kio.   ♦«  ^;iu«w^  -i.,4.«.  m  relation  to  the  draft,  without  employins  phveical 

tain  how  many  men  liable  to  military  diity  ^.^^     ^he  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  an  act  i^Led  by 

there  were  on  the  Ist  of  July  m  the  United  ]aiy  to  be  done  may  itself  be  such  an  obstruction  as  to 

States,  and  to  provide  the  means  to  establbh  subject  the  offender  to  arrest.    Suppose  a  person  be 

between  the  Government  and  each  district  an  found  standing  in  a  passage  through  which  the  draft- 

acconnt  04  mnitary  eeryice,  in  which  a  charge  {^f  ^fi:;rrth7^J^i^foV^rd'X^l''^,J^S:; 

Should  be  made  of  all  that  was  due,  and  credit  hig  standing  in  tiiat  place  would  prevent  access  bv 

given  for  all  that  was  or  should  be  paid.     The  those  officers  to  the  place  of  the  draft,  if  they  reaucst 

enrolment  was  commenced  about  the  26th  of  bim  to  move  away  and  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  dow 

May.    It  proceeded  rapidly  in  all  the  States  |P''*'>«  punpose of  preventing  the  draft  the  nonper- 

^^^^^*  xriZr.,.^1  TZ'^r>*««v«^  w«„*  T7:«^r»:«  n«^  formance  of  the  act  of  removal  would  be  of  itself  an 

except  Missouri,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Ore-  obstruction  of  the  draft  or  of  an  officer  in  the  perform- 

gon,  and  California.     In  these  States  the  delay  ance  of  his  duty  in  relation  to  it.    Standing  mute  in 

was  caused  by  a  difficulty  in  selecting  the  nee-  civil  courts  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  puoish- 

essary  officers.     Questions  of  alienage,  physi-  f^^^eoffincCi  And  so  if  a  person  with  intent  to  prevent 

cal  disability,  &c.,  &c.,  were  left  to  be  decided  *^^  draft  refuses  to  ffive  liis  true  name,  when  awftdlv 

V    jT  ,v'      ,'      J*     m..  1  .  ««^*^^«  requested  so  to  do,  by  any  officer  whose  legal  duty  it 

by  the  enrolling  boards.    Ihis  caused  imperfec-  is  to  ascertain  and  enrol,  it  is  an  obstruction  of  that 

tions  in  the  lists  or  returns.     It  was  stated  by  officer  in  the  performance  of  one  of  his  duties  in  rela- 

Col.  Fry,  that  the  opposition  encountered  in  tion  to  the  draft.  So,  also,  is  the  giving  of  false  names 

makmg  the  enrolment  "  could  not  be  said  to  be  '^jl^  ^^^  »*™®  "'?»**  ,>°*^°*'  *»^  ^«  ^^?'***ll'''"JJ 

^^^\^r,^    a/v*«i»  ^f  4^u«.  ^ffi/.»«i,  ™^/.»/^  ^<>u.»««^^  either  case  be  subject  to  summary  arrest  by  the  pro- 

serious.    Some  of  the  officers  were  maltreated,  vost-marshal.  WILLUM  WHlTlXG, 

and  one  or  two  assassinated,  but  prompt  action  Solicitor  of  the  War  Department 

on   the  part  of   the  civil    authorities,   aided        James  B.  Frt,  Provost  Marshal-GeneraL 
when  necessary  by  military  patrols,  effected  the  ,  •  v    j.  i.  •  ♦ 

arrest  of  guilty  parties,  and  checked  these  out-        ^^  preparmg   the  accounts  with  districts, 

rages."    In  some  of  the  mining  districts  of  ™^ch  difficulty  existed  in  eqnalizing  between 

Pennsylvania  organized  bodies  of  miners  for  a  t^^™  ^^^  number  of  troops  which  had  been 

time  opposed  the  enrolment    Persons  arrested  famished   and  those  to  be  fiimished.     Ihe 

for  obstructing  the  officers  were  turned  over  to  quotas  under  which  troops  had  been  raised  in 

the  civil  authorities  for  trial.  ^®^^  ^^^  ^^^^  wctq  based  upon  population  and 

The  foUowingwas  issued  as  an  order  relative  without  reference  to  equalizing  the  numbers 

to  the  enrolment  from  the  provost-marshal-  called  for  among  districts  or  towns.    In  raising 

general :  those  volunteers  much  reliance  hnd  been  placed 

-nr     Tx  —  «  xr  n  *  ^  upon  the  enterprise  of  individuals.     Certain 

WAS  PKrABTWKirT,  PROTOST-MAaSHAL-GBlVKRALS/  1  i»x-  u  A*      *  t.  a-  J        Ji^^*lni» 

oFFicK,  WAsniNOTON,  1).  c,  Jun6  WA,  1S63.  \  localities,  by  offering  bounties  and  adopting 

The  following  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  War  Other  means  to  stimulate  enlistments,  drew 

Department,  has  been  ordered  to  be  published  by  the  many  of  their  own  quota  from  the  people  ut 

Secretary  of  War:      ,     ^    ^        ,  ^  ,  other  places.    Every  new  call  for  troops  was 

io  oEirali  Il:,^„^'S;^'e«td"a?^^fThTf^'  also  mde^endentof  the  one  which  had  pr^ed- 

vost-marshal-general,  and  such  as  shall  be  prescnbed  f^}^-     ^^^  nnmber  of  men  which  each  btaio 

by  law,  concerning  the  enrolment  and  calling  into  ser-  had  furnished  at  any  given  date  could  be  as- 
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certained ;  but  while  volantcering  was  going  on  This  was  continued  nntil  the  number  of  names 
simnltaneouslj  in  several  towns  and  districts  required  had  been  drawn.  The  public  proceed- 
of  a  State,  it  was  found  difficult,  if  not  impos-  ings  were  then  closed.  By  an  order  of  the  pro- 
bible  to  equalize  the  draft,  at  anj  one  time,  vost-marshd-general,  dated  July  I7th,  it  was 
among  the  respective  districts  or  towns  of  declared  that  *^  men  became  soldiers  in  the  ser- 
that  State.  Thus  very  great  complaints  arose  vice  of  the  United  States  by  the  fact  of  their 
of  inequality  among  towns  and  districts  for  names  having  been  drawn  in  the  draft."  Any 
which  the  act  itself  furnished  no  remedy,  nor  subsequent  notification  served  upon  them  was 
was  it  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  re-  decided  to  be  merely  an  announcement  of  the 
move  the  difficulty.  In  New  York  the  com-  fact,  and  an  order  to  report  for  duty.  The  fol- 
plaints  were  most  serious.  {See  new  tork  for  lowing  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  War  De- 
correspondence  of  Gov.  Seylnour  and  his  oh-  partment,  Mr.  Whiting,  was  also  published  by 
jections.)  the  provost-marshal-general,  for  the  informa- 

The  enrolment  was  not  completed  in  all  the  tion  of  all  concerned : 

States.    So  far  as  it  had  been  made  it  showed  When  a  person  has  been  drafted,  in  pursuance  of 

tie  number  of  men  between  eighteen  and  for-  the  Enrolment  Act  of  March  3d,  1863,  notice  of  such 

tT-five  not  in  the  military  service,  but  liable  ^^^  ™"«*  he  served  within  ten  days  thereafter,  by  a 

ti  miUtary  duty  in  the  opinion  of  theenrplling  SJJ'.^ b7e/a°:i^T.*fh'i:  !:S,7p1«"e"o''/?Ss^eir.S; 

omcers,  to  be  8,113,30a.     In   makmg  this  en-  requiring  him  to  appear  at  a  designated  rendezvous  to 

rolment,  students  in  colleges  or  schools,  teach-  report  for  duty.    Any  person  failing  to  report  for  duty 

ere,  apprentices,    sailors,    traders,    travelling  *fter  notice  left  at  his  last  place  of  residence  or  served 

merchants  and  the  like,  were  enrolled  at  their  ®"  him  venonnWj  without  furnishing  a  substitute  or 

^"**"^    ""^  ^,    .    *  »                   \*             !:  paying  $800,  is  pronounced  by  law  to  be  a  deserter,  ho 

le?al  residence,  their  temporary  absence  from  ^iy  ^  irreited  and  held  for  trial  by  court-martial  ind 

which  was  considered  as  not  forming  a  cause  sentenced  to  death.    If  a  person  after  being  drafted, 

for  exemption.       All    persons    thus  enrolled  and  before  receiving  the  notice  deserts,  it  may  still  be 

were,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  subject  for  "f^*^  ^j  leaving  it  at  his  last  place  of  residence,  and 

♦nr^™-»   ^f*^^-  Twniw  «««<>   ^^^^^^ait^^  *u^  ^-^  if  he  does  not  appear  in  accordance  With  the  notice  or 

two  years  after  July  first  succeeding  the  en-  f^^nish  the  substitute  or  pay  the  $300,  he  will  be  in  law 

roimeat,  to  be  called  into  the  military  service,  a  deserter,  and  must  be  punished  accprdingly.    There 

For  making  the  draft,  one  fifth  the  number  is  no  way  or  manner  in  which  a  person  once  enrolled 

of  men  enrolled  in  the  first  class  was  adopted  c«»  escape  his  public  duties,  rhen  drafted,  whether 

as  tho  quota  of  a  district      The  mala  object  Sb^Xra^-?S'u»^^^^^^ 

now  was  to    apportion    the  number  among  are  secured,  and  it  U  only  by  performance  of  his  duty 

iiie  States,  so  that  those  previously  furnished  to  the  country  that  he  will  escape  liability  to  be  treated 

aad  those  to  be  furnished  would  make  a  given  m  a  criminal. 

pirt  of  their  available  men,  and  not^  a  given  x  reward  of  ten  dollars  was  also  offered  to 

run  of  their  population ;  and  a  sufficient  per-  qj^j  person  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of 

'^entage  was  called  for  to  make  a  given  number,  ^ny  deserter.    The  guard  necessarily  employed 

Inconsequence  of  thus  basing  the  calls  for  for  the  purpose  were  allowed  $1.60  per  day  and 

m:*Q,  those  States  which  contained  more  fe-  their  expenses. 

males  than  males  were  really  charged  with  a  j^  addition  to  the  causes  of  exemption  from' 
greater  quota  than  those  in  which  there  was  service  stated  above,  there  were  others  for  which 
an  excess  of  males.  Some  of  the  Western  ^n  enrolled  person  would  be  discharged.  By 
States  with  quotas  nearly  the  same  as  some  of  paying  $300  any  person  enrolled  and  draffced 
the  Eastern,  not  only  furnished  their  quotas  ^^uld  be  exempt  from  further  liability  under 
and  a  large  excess  besides,  but  had  a  larger  that  draft;  or  by  furnishing  an  acceptable  sub- 
proportion  of  males  left  than  Eastern  States  gtimte  to  take  his  place  in  the  draft,  or  by  hav- 
vhch  had  not  entirely  filled  their  quotos  and  j^g  gudi  physical  disability  as  would  disqualify 
were  therefore  deficient.  This  deficiency  was  ]^\^  fop  military  service.  In  regard  to  exemp- 
not  probably  from  unwillingness  to  answer  the  tions  of  the  latter  class  the  following  instruc- 
call,  but  from  a  want  of  men,  while  the  excess  tions  were  issued  to  provost-marshals: 
was  attributable,  in  some  degree,  to  the  sur-  ^he  following  diseases  and  infirmities  are  among 
plus  of  men.  Thus  the  States  to  which  tne  those  which  disqualify  for  military  service,  and  for 
largest  credits  were  to  be  given  really  had  a  which  only  drafted  men  ore  to  be  *'  reiectcd  as  physi- 
lar^er  proportion  of  men  remaining  than  those  cally  or  mentally  unfit  for  the  service,''  viz. : 

to  which  a  deficiency  was  charged.  V  i^*"»^«**  imbecility  or  insanity. 

ia«uiA  a  uoLi«^««uoj  ifToo  vuai^c>xA.  g   Eoilepsy.    For  this  disability,  the  statement  of  • 

tram  the  lists,  as  prepared  by  the  enrolling  the  drafted  man  is  insufficient,  and  the  fact  must  be 

^•"ncer,  one  fifth  of  the  first  class  was  to  make  established  by  the  duly  attested  affidavit  of  a  physician 

the  quota.     The  boards  were  required  to  ap-  of  good  standing  who  has  attended  him  in  a  convulsion. 

[ortion  this  quota  among  the  towns  and  wards  8.Paralys»,  general,  or  of  one  limb,  or  chorea;  their 

Conning  sab-districts,  and  in  making  the  draft  of  ^^*tc"  e^*?^ot?ntt^^^^^^^           brain  or  spinal 

t  I'J  number  of  men  required,  fifty  per  cent,  m  cord ;  of  the  heart  or  lungs ;  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 

id'lition  was  ordered  to  be  drawn.    Each  name  tines;  of  the  liver  or  spleen ;  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder, 

"I  the  first  class  in  the  sub-district  was  written  sufficient  to  have  impaired  the  general  health,  or  so 

-Mirtn  «  oA^o..«fA  ai;r^  /v^  *««*xa«.  »r^A  r^ia/«Aii  in  a  Well  marked  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  tho 

^1K>Q  a  separate  shp  of  paper,  and  placed  ma  „^^,^  incapacity  for  miliury  service. 

vneel,  or  circular  box,  which  was  then  made  to  5,  Confirmed  consumption ;  cancer ;  aneurism  of  tho 

fevolve,  and  the  name  taken  out  and  registered,  large  arteries. 
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6.  Inreterate  and  eitensire  diteaae  of  the  skin,  sob  sni.  Fistula  io  ano  u  no  positive  disqualificatioo, 
which  will  necessarily  impair  his  efficiency  as  a  soldier,  but  may  be  so  if  extensive  or  complicated  with  ris* 

7.  Decided  feebleness  of  constitution,  whether  nat-  ceral  disease. 

nral  or  acquired.  29.  Old  and  ulcerated  intenial  bsmorrboids,  \i  in 

8.  Scrofula   or  constitutional  syphilis,  which  has  degree  sufficient  to  impair  the  man's  efficiency.   Ex* 
resisted  treatment  and  seriously  impaired  his  general  ternal  hsBmorrhoids  are  no  cause  of  exemption, 
health.  80.  The  total  loss  or  nearly  total  loss  or  penis;  epis- 

9.  Uabitual  and  confirmed  intemperance  or  solitary  padia  or  hypospadia  at  the  middle  or  near  the  root  of 
vice,  in  degree  sufficient  to  have  materially  enfeebled  the  penis.   * 

the  constitution.  81.   Incurable  permanent  organic  stricture  of  the 

10.  Chronic  rheumatism,  unless  manifested  bv  posi-  urethra^  in  which  the  urine  is  passed  drop  by  drop,  or 
tive  change  of  structure,  wasting  of  the  affectea  limb,  which  is  complicated  by  disease  of  the  bladder;  urin- 
or  puffiness  or  distortion  of  the  joints,  does  not  exempt,  ary  fistula.  Recent  or  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra 
Impaired  motion  of  tbe  joints  and  contraction  of  tne  does  not  exempt. 

limos  alleged  to  arise  from  rheumatism,  and  in  which        82.  Incontinence  of  urine,  being  a  disease  frequently 

the  nutrition  of  the  limb  is  not  manifestly  impaired,  are  feigned  and  of  rare  occurrence,  is  not  of  itself  a  caose 

to  be  proved  bv  examination  while  in  a  state  of  anses-  for  exemption.    Stone  in  the  bladder,  ascertaiaed  bj 

thesis  induced  by  ether  ool  v.  the  introduction  of  tbe  metallic  catheter,  is  a  positive 

11.  Pain,  whether  simulating  headache,  neural^a  disqualification. 

in  any  of  its  forms,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  or  affection        88.  Loss  or  complete  atrophy  of  both  testicles  from 

of  the  muscles,  bones,  or  joints,  is  a  symptom  of  dis-  any  cause;  permanent  retention  of  one  or  both  testi- 

ease  so  easily  pretended,  tnat  it  is  not  to  do  admitted  cles  within  the  inguinal  canal;  but  voluntary  relne* 

as  a  cause  for  exemption,  unless  accompanied  with  tion  does  not  exempt. 

manifest  dtrrangemeot  of  the  general  health,  wasting  84.  Confirmed  or  malignant  sarcoccle,  hjrdrocele,  if 
of  a  limb,  or  other  positive  signs  of  disqualifying  loctu  complicated  with  organic  discuse  of  tbe  testicle.  Van- 
disease,  cocele  and  crisocele  are  not,  in  themselves,  disqnali- 

12.  Great  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  skull,  occasion-  fying. 

ing  impairment  of  the  intellectoid  faculties,  epilepsy,  or        85.  Excessive  anterior  or  posterior  curvature  of  the 

other  manifest  nervous  or  spasmodic  svmptoms.  spine ;  caries  of  the  spine. 

18.  Total  loss  of  sight;  loss  of  signt  of  right  eye;        87.  Wounds,  fractures,  tumors,  atrophy  of  a  limb, 

cataract ;  loss  of  crystalline  lens  of  right  eye.  or  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints  or  bones, 'that  would 

14.  Other  serious  diseases  of  the  eye  affectine  its  in-  impede  marching  or  prevent  continuous  muscular  ex* 
tegrity  and  use,  e.  g,,  chronic  ophthalmia,  fistula  lach-  ertion. 

rymalis,  ptosis  (if  real)^   ectropion,   entropion,  Ac.        88.  Anchylosis   or   irreducible    dislocation   of  the 

Myopia,  unlesa  very  decided  or  depending  upon  some  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  hip,  knee,  or  ankle-joint, 
structural  change  m  the  eye,  is  not  a  cause  for  exemp-        89.  Muscular  or  cutaneous  contractions  from  woands 

tion.  or  burns,  in  degree  sufficient  to  prevent  useful  motion 

15.  Loss  of  nose ;  deformity  of  nose  so  great  as  se-  of  a  limb. 

riooslj[  to  obstruct  respiration ;  ozena,  dependent  upon        40.  Total  loss  of  a  thumb ;  loss  of  ungual  phalanx  of 

caries  in  progress.  right  thumb. 

16.  Complete  deafness.    This  disability  must  not  be        41.  Total  loss  of  two  fin^rs  of  the  same  hand, 
admitted  on  the  mere  statement  of  the  drafted  man,        42.  Total  loss  of  index  finffer  of  right  hand. 

but  must  be  proved  by  the  existence  of  positive  dis-        48.  Loss  of  the  first  ana  second  phalanges  of  the 

case,  or  by  otner  satisfactory  evidence.    Purulent  ot-  fingers  of  right  hand. 

torrhcpa.  44.  Permanent  extension  or  permanent  contraction 

17.  Caries  of  the  superior  or  inferior  maxilla  or  the  of  any  finger  except  the  little  finger;  all  tbe  fiogcrj 
nasal  or  palate  bones,  if  in  progress ,    cleft  palate,  adherent  or  united. 

(bony) ;  extensive  loss  of  substance  of  the  cheeks,  or        45.  Total  loss  of  either  great  toe ;  Ion  of  anj  three 

salivary  fistula.  toes  on  the  same  foot ;  all  toe  toes  joined  together. 

18.  Dumbness ;  permanent  loss  of  voice;  not  to  be  46.  The  great  toe  crossing  the  otner  toes  with  great 
admitted  without  clear  and  satisfactory  proof.  prominence  of  the  articulation  of  the  metatarsal  Done 

19.  Total  loss  of  tongue ;  mutilation  or  partial  loss  and  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

of  tongue,   provided   the    mutilation    be   extensive        47.  Overriding,  or  superposition  of  all  the  toes, 
enough  to   interfere  with  the  necessary  use  of  the        4S.  Permanent  retraction  of  the  last  phalanx  of  one 

organ.  of  the  toes,  so  that  the  free  border  of^the  nail  bears 

20.  Hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  the  tongue,  sufficient  upon  the  ground;  or  flexion  at  a  ri^ht  ancle  of  tbe 
in  a  degree  to  impair  speech  or  deglutition ;  obstinate  first  phalanx  of  a  toe  upon  a  second  with  anchylosis  of 
dhronic  ulceration  of  the  tongue.  this  articulation. 

21.  Stammering,  if  excessive  and  confirmed;  to  be  49.  Club  feet;  splay  feet,  where  tbe  arch  is  so  far 
established  by  satisfactory  evidence,  under  oath.  effaced  that  the  tuberosi^  of  the  scaphoid  bone  touch- 

22.  Loss  of  A  sufficient  number  of  teeth  to  prevent  es  the  ground,  and  the  line  of  station  runs  along  tbe 
proper  mastication  of  food  and  tearing  the  cartridge.  whole  internal  border  of  the  foot,  with  great  pronji- 

28.  Incurable  deformities  or  loss  of  part  of  either  nence  of  the  inner  ankle ;  but  ordinary,  large,  ill* 

jaw,  hindering  biting^  of  the  cartridge  or  proper  mas-  shaped  or  fiat  feet  do  not  exempt, 
tucation,  or  greatly  injuring  speech ;   anchylosis  of        60.  Varicose  veins  of  inferior  extremities,  if  not 

lower  mw.  large  and  numerous,  having  clusters  of  knots,  and  ac- 

24.  Tumors  of  the  neck,  impeding  respiration  or  de-  companied  with  chronic  swelling  or  ulcerations. 

{rlutition;  fistula  of  larynx  or  trachea;  torticollis,  if  of        51.  Chronic  ulcers;  extensive,  deep,  and  sdberent 

ong  standing  and  well  marked.  cicatrices  of  lower  extremities. 

25.  Deformity  of  the  chest  sufficient  to  impede  respi-  52.  No  certificate  of  a  physician  or  surgeon  is  to  be 
ration,  or  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  arms  and  military  received  in  support  of  any  point  in  tbe  claim  of  drau- 
equipments ;  caries  of  the  ribs.                                   '  ed  men  for  exemption  from  military  service,  unless  the 

26.  Deficient  amplitude  and  power  of  expansion  of  facts  and  statements  therein  set  forth  are  affirmed  or 
chest.  A  man  five  feet  three  inches  (minimum  stand-  sworn  to  before  a  civil  magistrate  competent  to  admin- 
ard  height  for  the  regular  army)  should  not  measure  ister  oaths. 

less  than  thirty  inches  in  circumference  immediately        53.  The  exempts  under  the  first  provision  of  section 

above  the  nipples,  and  have  an  expansive  mobility  of  second  of  the  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  tbe  nation- 

not  leas  than  two  inches.  al  forces,  etc.,  will  ^nerally  be  sufficiently  well  known 

27.  Abdomen  grossly  protuberant;  excessive  obe-  to  the  board  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  evidence  with 
aity ;  hernia,  either  inguinal  or  femoral.  regard  to  them.    Should,  however,  the  board  consider 

28.  Artificial  anus ;  stricture  of  the  rectum ;  prolap-  it  necessary  in  any  case,  the  commission  or  certificate 
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•r  office  of  any  person  claiming  exemption  under  the 
proTision  meDtioned  may  be  required  to  be  shown. 

54.  To  establish  exemption  under  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  provisions  of  section  two  of  the 
sctforeoroUing  and  calling  out  the  national  forces,  Ac, 
the  boftrd  shall  require  the  affidarits  of  the  persons  seek- 
ing to  be  exempt,  and  of  two  respectable  men  (heads 
of  fiunilies)  residin|r  in  the  district,  that  the  man  in 
question  is  "the  onljr  sun  of  aged  or  infirm  parent  or 
parents  dependent  on  his  labor  for  support,"  or  otber- 
viM  sceordin^  to  the  particniar  provision  of  the  sec- 
tion ooder  whtch  the  exemption  is  claimed.  These  af- 
fidarits will  be  made  accordinff  to  the  forms  hereinaf- 
ter prescribed,  and  must  in  allcases  be  taken  before  a 
cirii  magistrate  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 
These  forms  of  affidarit  shall  be  published  by  the 
board  of  enrolment  in  the  newspapers  of  the  district, 
for  the  information  of  the  public,  where  a  draft  is  or- 
dered. 

55.  Persons  claiming  exemption  from  enrolment 
most  famish  clear  proof  of  their  right  to  such  exemp- 
tion. They  will  be  enrolled  where  the  proof  of  their 
exemption'is  not  clear  and  condusiTe. 

There  were  still  other  causes  of  exemption 
ariaiog  from  the  errors  of  the  enrolling  officers. 
Those  who  were  enrolled  and  were  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  nor  had  declared  an  inten- 
tioa  of  becoming  such,  were  entitled  to  a  dis- 
cbiT/^e  if  their  names  were  A*awn.  In  some 
diitricts  large  numbers  were  dismissed  for  this 
reason.  Again,  those  who  were  under  twenty 
or  oTer  forty-five  years  of  age  were  entitled 
to  a  discharge  if  their  names  were  drawn.  For 
all  these  reasons  the  proportion  of  those  ex- 
empted was  large,  as  compared  with  those  who 
irere  held  unless  they  conld  pay  $800  or  pro- 
Tide  a  sabstitute.  The  ratio  of  rejections,  how- 
ever, for  mental  and  physical  infirmities  in  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  at  the 
periods  stated,  was  as  follows : 
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On  the  19th  of  October  the  provost-mar- 
flbaJ-general  made  a  report  of  the  results  in 
seventy-three  districts  where  the  draft  had 
been  completed,  or  was  nearly  so.  Of  those 
vho  were  drawn,  including  the  fifty  per  cent, 
additional,  over  eighty  per  cent,  reported  in 
accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  boards.  Of 
all  examined,  about  thirty  per  cent,  were  ex- 
empted on  account  of  physical  disability ;  an- 
(Jtber  thirty  per  cent,  were  exempted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  act 
above  quoted,  or  found  not  liable  on  account 
cf  alienage,  unsuitableness  of  age,  non-resi- 
<lence,  etc.  About  forty  per  cent,  of  the  men 
examined  have  been  held  to  service;  about 
m  half  of  these  paid  the  commutation  of 
^500 ;  about  two  thirds  of  the  remainder  fur- 
nUbed  substitutes,  and  the  other  third  went 
in  person  to  the  field.  Thus,  if  the  number 
drafted  is  supposed  to  be  160,  then  deduct  20 
I>er  cent,  for  those  not  reported,  it  becomes 
1-0 ;  then  deduct  60  per  cent,  or  72  for  ex- 
cfnpta,  it  becomes  48  who  were  held  for  ser- 
ved ;  then  deduct  one  haJf  for  those  who  paid 


commutation,  and  it  becomes  24 — of  this  num- 
ber two  thirds  (16)  furnished  substitutes,  and 
the  other  third  (8)  went  to  the  field.     In  this 

Eroportion,  the  enrolment  of  3,113,305  would 
ave  sent  into  the  field  66,048  as  conscripts; 
182,686  as  substitutes—total,  198,129  men. 

Several  of  the  Western  States  were  not 
subjected  to  the  draft  on  account  of  an  ex- 
cess of  volunteers,  and  in  other  Western  States 
the  quota  was  quite  small  from  the  same 
cause.  Of  the  twenty  per  cent,  who  did  not 
report,  some  were  unavoidably  absent,  others 
deserted.  The  amount  of  commutation  money 
received  was  $10,518,000.  This  money  was 
used  to  procure  recruits  for  old  organizations, 
and  as  bounties  to  promote  the  reSnlistment  of 
veteran  volunteers  then  in  service.  A  bounty 
of  $800  was  so  generally  paid  by  cities,  coun- 
ties and  States,  that  drafted  men  could  either 
retain  it  and  go  to  the  field,  or  purchase  a  sub- 
stitute who  was  not  liable  to  military  service. 
Belative  to  physical  disability  the  following 
statement  of  the  provost-marshal-general  is  of 
interest : 

Since  the  present  rebellion  began  about  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  alter  entering  the  service,  have  been 
discharged  on  surgeons'  certitu:ates  of  disability.  It 
is  probable  that  at  least  one  half  of  them  were  unfit 
for  service  when  received.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
forty  millions  of  money  were  uselessly  expended  in 
bringing  them  into  'the  field,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
subsequent  expense  to  the  Qovemment 

In  Great  Britain,  under  the  system  of  voluntary  en- 
listments, the  rejections  average  over  twenty*seven 
per  cent.  In  France,  from  1881  to  1842,  the  arerage 
number  of  exemptions  annually  was  04,860;  so  that, 
to  secure  the  contingent  of  60,000  men,  174,860  con- 
scripts were  annually  examined.  Of  the  recruits  who 
presented  themselves  for  enlistment  in  our  regular 
army  in  1862,  seventy  per  cent,  were  rejected  for  phys- 
ical 'infirmities,  exclusive  of  age  or  stature.  Between 
the  Ist  of  January  and  the  Ist  of  July  last  more  than 
one  half  were  rejected.  These  were  men  who  desired 
to  be  accepted.  These  proportions  are  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  less  than  one  third  of  the 
drafted  men  who  desire  not  to  be  accepted  have  been 
exempted  on  account  of  physical  unfitness. 

The  draft  was  forcibly  resisted  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Troy.    {See  Riots.) 

Many  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  served 
upon  the  ofiScers  connected  with  the  draft. 
(See  Habeas  GoBprs.)  The  practice  adopted 
in  regard  to  those  issued  by  courts  of  the 
United  States  was  to  obey  the  writs  and  abide 
the  jpdgment  of  the  court.  In  the  coses  of 
like  writs  issued  by  State  courts,  the  practice 
was  to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts 
and  decline  to  produce  the  person  held.  The 
courts  in  many  cases  continued  to  claim  jaris- 
diction,  and  regarded  the  officer  making  the 
return  as  guilty  of  contempt.  The  civil  courts 
also  assumed  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  claims  for 
exemption  from  military  duty,  both  before  and 
after  the  boards  had  given  final  decision  on 
them.  The  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  is  as 
follows:  ^^AU  persons  drafted  and  claiming 
exemption  from  military  duty  on  account  of 
disability,  or  any  other  cause,  shall  present 
their  claims  to  be  exempted  to  tho  board. 
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whose  decision  ^hall  be  final.*^  The  operations  pectation  of  receiving  a  notice,  and  being  re- 
of  the  officers  for  making  the  draft  were  great-  quired  iranaediately  to  report  for  daty  at  a 
}y  embarrassed  by  the  action  of  the  courts,  and  designated  rendezvous,  on  pain  of  being  re- 
it  threatened  for  a  time  in  several  districts  to  garded  as  a  deserter  from  military  service,  and 
suspend  the  business  of  raising  troops  and  of  ar-  of  punishment  by  death  under  the  aitieles  of 
resting  deserters.  These  difficulties,  however,  war.  He  is  advised  that  the  act  of  Congress  un- 
were  substantially,  terminated  by  the  procla-  der  which  he  was  enrolled  and  drafted  for  mili- 
mation  of  the  President  on  September  16th,  tary  service,  without  his  consent  and  contrary 
suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  to  his  will,  is  in  derogation  of  the  reserved 
corpus  in  certain  cases,  {ike  Habeas  Oospus.)  rights  of  the  States,  and  of  the  liberties  and 
Nearly  twenty  thousand  deserters  were  ap-  rights  of  the  citizens  thereof,  and  that  the  same 
prehended  by  the  provost-marshals  between  the  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  there  being  dele- 
first  of  May  and  the  first  of  November.  As-  gated  by  the  States  and  the  people  thereof  io 
suming  the  number  of  deserters  in  October  to  the  Federal  Government  no  power  to  en-act 
have  been  the  same  as  in  September,  it  was  such  a  law.  ♦    ♦    * 

found  that  the  number  who  deserted  and  ab-  The  bill  further  charges  that  the proceedbgs 

sented  themselves  in  September  and  October  under  the  draft  are  against  common  justice  in 

was  about  half  as  gi^at  as  the  number  in  May  this,  that  the  dralt  is  being  enforced  only  ia 

and  June.  certain  of  the  States  not  in  rebellion  and  in  in- 

The  first  steps  taken  toward  organizing  the  surrection,  and  certain  other  States  and  di>- 

burcau  of  the  provost-marshal-general  showed  tricts  and  parts  of  States  are  not  being  drafted 

the  necessity  for  a  military  force  for  special  for,  and  the  plaintiff  charges  that,  by  reason 

service  in  the  bureau.     The  law  prevented  thereof,  the  draft  ia  unlawful, 

calling  out  and  organizing  as  a  reserve  corps,  The  bill  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  a  writ 

or  home  guard,  the  men  in  part  or  whole  of  of  injunction  a^inst  the  defendants  to  restrain 

the  second  class.    The  organization,  therefore,  them  from  further  proceedings  witl^  or  under 

of  men  as  an  invalid  corps  who  had  been  in  said  enrolment,  requisition,  or  draft  of  citizens 

service  and  had  become  unfit  for  further  field  of  the  commonwcaltli,  and  of  all  persons  of 

duty  wns  resorted  to,  and  was  commenced  foreign  birth  who  may  have  declared  their  in- 

April  l7th.     General  Order  105,  dated  April  tentions  to  become  citizens,  in  pursuance  of 

28th,  announces  the  principles  upon  which  the  the  laws,  to  perform  compulsory  military  duty 

organization  would  be  conducted.    The  objects  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  from  all 

to  be  accomplished  by  drafting  the  corps  were:  other  proceedings  which  violate  the  rights  and 

1.  To  secure  the  military  services  for  garrison,  invade  the  personal  liberty  of  such  persona, 

hospital,  and  provost  duty,  of  that  class  of  de-  under   pretence    of   executing    the  said  lavr 

serving  officers  and  men  who,  from  wounds  re-  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  from  all 

ceived  in  action  or  disease  contracted  in  service,  proceedings  under  such  pretence  against  the 

were  unfit  for  further  duty  in  the  field,  and  who  person  of  this  plaintiff, 

would  otherwise  bo  discharged  from  the  ser-  The  motion  for  iiyunction  was  argued  before 

vice,  but  yet  were  able  to  do  light  duty,  and  to  a  full  bench  on  the  part  of  the  complainiint-s 

bring  back  for  like  purposes  those  who  had  been  the  defendants  not  appearing  by  counsel, 

previously  discharged  on  similar  grounds,  and  The  decision  of  the  .court  was,  that  thote 

were  still  unfit  for  active  duty  and  not  liable  was  unconstitutional,  Chief-Justice  Lowrie  and 

to  draft.    2.  To  provide  honorable  and  useful  Justices  Woodward  and  Thompson  all  concur- 

occupation  and  suitable  compensation  for  a  ring  in  this  opinion ;  while  Justices  Strong  and 

class  of  persons  whose  claims  upon  the  nation  no  Read  dissented.    In  delivering  the  opinion  of 

one  could  question.  {See  Army,  United  States.)  the  court,  Lowrie,  0.  J.,  says : 

No  renewal  of  the  draft  was  made  during  1863. 

In  October  a  call  was  issued  for  volunteei-s.  These  are  three  bills  In  equity  wheroin  the  plaintiiTs 

The  disbursements  of  the  Bureau  to  Novem-  claim  relief  against  the  defendants  who,  octins  under 
ber  Ist  were  $1,190,392. 

for  correction  amounted  ^_ 

a  total  of  $1,539,015.     To  this  should  be  added  diersrfhe  claim  of  tiie  pYaintiff9"i'9*'fonnded  on  ibo 

$402,944,  being  the  pay  of  the  district  boards.  objection  that  that  act  is  iincoDStitutional. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  ^ho  Constitution,  adopting  our  historical  expen- 

4iiyli'/«:<>i  /^r^i'nir^n  .ir^rtn  +V.A  #k^»of u.^fi/xr^^iu^.  ^f  ®°ce,  recognizcs  two  soFts  of  military  land  forces— tD« 

judicial  opinion  jpon  the  constitutionality  of  ^iji^j^  ^^  ^^            sometimes  called  the  rt^fiiUr, 

the  Conscription  Act.   Bills  m  equity  were  filed  and   sometimes  the   standing    army,  and  deleffatrt 

in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  substan-  to  Congress  the  power  to  "  raise  and' support  armies'' 

tially  the   same;    ond  of  them  was  filed  by  »»<*   "to  provide  for  calling    forth   the  militia  tc 

William  F.  Nichols,  charging  that  his  rights  execute  the  laws  of  t^ie  Lnion,  suppi^sinsurrec^^^^ 

!.«««  1  ^^       •  1  *  J        J  1. •     °             1  I'u  **?    .  and  repel  mvasions."    But  tboa^h  this  act  of  Conffrc^^ 

have  been  violated,  and  his  personal  liberty  is  ig  intended  to  provide  means  for  suppressing  the  re 

about  to  be  invaded  by  the  defendants,  under  bcllion,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  not  founded  on  tht 

the  pretence  of  executing  a  law  of  the  United  power  oif" calling  forth  the  militia,"  for  those  who  arj 

State?.    The  bill  then  sets  forth  the  Conscrip-  JP^^f.  ""^fi*"  j*  ^^l^  "^V^®^?  ^rm^  organiied.  a«^ 

*x^^    K  ^t. 1    4.1.         1  •        i.                av  i.  if.,  discipuned  under  the  militia  law,  and  are  not  cnlle« 

tion  Act,  and  the  complainant  avers  that  he  forth  as  militia  under  State  officers,  as  the  Constitutiua 

has  received  no  notice,  but  he  is  in  4aily  ex-  requires.  (Art  1,  8, 16.) 
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It  is,  therefore,  onhr  upon  the  power  to  raise  armies  principle  that  a  remedj  expressly  provided  %r  a  girea 
that  this  act  can  be  founded,  ana,  as  this  power  is  un-  case  excludes  all  implied  ones,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  it 
disputed,  the  question  is  made  to  turn  on  the  ancillarj     does  not  authorize  forced  levies  in  anv  other  case  or 


of  raising  armies.  Is  it  admissible  to  call  forced  re-  But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  regular  army  may 
cniitiog  a  **  necessary  and  proper  "  mode  of  exercising  be  recruited  by  forced  levies,  it  docs  not  seem  to  me 
this  power?  that  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  is  decided.  The 
The  fact  of  rebellion  would  not  seem  to  make  it  so,  question  would  then  take  the  narrower  form.  Is  this 
because  the  inadequacy  or  insufficiency  of  the  perma-  mode  of  coercion  constitutional  ? 
aentand  active  forces  of  the  Government  for  such  a  case  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  so  esscntiallv  incompatible 
is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  power  to  call  forth  the  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relative  to 
usaaHy  dormant  force,  the  militia ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  militia  that  it  cannot  be.  On  this  subject,  as  on  all 
is  the  only  remedy  allowed,  at  least  until  it  has  been  others,  all  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved, 
faiiy  tned  and  failed,  according  to  the  maxims,  expruno  Now,  the  militia  was  a  State  institution  before  the 
ttfuM  €st  exelusio  aUerius,  and  €xpr«saum  /acit  cessare  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  it  must  con- 
tedium.  No  other  m«de  can  be  necessary  and  proper  tiuue  so,  except  so  far  as  that  Constitution  changes  it, 
80  long  as  a  provided  mode  remains  untried  ;  and  the  that  is,  by  subjecting  it,  under  State  officers,  to  organ- 
force  of  these  maxims  is  increased  by  the  express  pro-  ization  and  training,  according  to  one  uniform  Federal 
Tision  of  the  Constitution,  that  powers  not  granted  are  law,  and  to  be  called  forth  to  suppress  insurrection 
reserved,  and  none  shall  be  implied  from  the  enumera-  and  repel  invasion,  when  the  aid  or  the  Federal  Qov- 
tion  of  those  which  are  reserved.  (AmendmentSf  9^  10.)  enment  is  needed,  and  it  needs  this  force.  For  this 
A  granted  remedy  for  a  given  case  would  therefore  purpose  it  is  a  Federal  force ;  for  all  others  it  is  a  State 
seem  to  exclude  all  ungranted  ones.  Or,  to  say  the  force,  and  it  is  called  in  the  Constitution  "  the  militia 
least,  the  militia  not  having  been  called  forth,  it  docs  of  the  several  States."  (2,  2,  1.)  It  is,  therefore,  the 
not  and  can  not  appear  that  another  mode  is  necessary  standing  force  of  the  States,  as  well  as,  in  certain 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion.  specified  respects,  the  standing  force  of  the  Union. 
And  it  seems  very  obvious  that  a  departure  from  And  the  right  of  the  States  to  have  it  is  not  only  not 
the  constitutional  mode  cannot  be  considered  neces-  granted  away,  but  it  is  expressly  reserved,  and  its 
sary  because  of  any  defect  in  the  organization  ^  the  whole  history  shows  its  purpose  to  be  to  secure  do- 
militia,  for  CoDgress  has  always  had  authority  to  cor-  mestic  tranouillity,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel 
rect  this,  and  it  cannot  possibly  found  new  powers  in  invasions.  Neither  the  States  nor  the  Union  have  any 
its  own  neglect  of  duty.     Though  therefore  this  act  other  militia  than  this. 

was  passed    to  provide  means  for  suppressing  the  Now,  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
rebelhon,  yet  the  authority  to  pass  it  does  not  depend  ment  has  no  express,  and  can  have  nok implied,  power 
on  the  fact  of  rebellion.    That  fact  outhorizcs  forced  to  institute  any  national  force  that  is  inconsistent  with 
levies  of  the  militia  under  their  own  State  officers,  but  this.    This  force  shall  continue,  says  the  Constitution, 
not  for  the  regular  army.  and  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  laws  to  or- 
But  it  is  not  important  that  Congress  ma;^  have  ganizc  and  train  it  as  it  thinks  best,  and  shall  have  the 
assigned  an  insufficient  reason  for  the  Taw.    If  it  may  use  of  it  when  needed;  this  seems  reasonable  and 
pass  such  a  law  for  any  reason,  we  must  sustain  it  for  sufficient.  Is  the  force  provided  for  by  this  act  incon- 
that  reason.    The  question  then  is — may  Congress,  in-  sistent  with  it  f    It  seems  to  mc  it  is.    By  it  all  men 
dependent  of  the  fact  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  make  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five  are  *'  de- 
forced levies  in  order  to  recruit  the  regular  army  ?  clared  to  constitute  the  national  forces,"  and  made 
If  it  may,  it  may  do  so  even  when  no  war  exists  or  liable  to  military  duty,  and  this  is  so  nearly  the  class 
fbrcaten8,'and  make  this  the  regular  mode  of  recruit-  which  is  usually  understood  to  constitute  the  military 
iog.    It  may  disregard  all  considerations  of  age,  oc-  force  of  the  States  that  we  may  say  that  this  act  cov- 
cupation,  profession,  and  official  station  ;  it  may  take  ers  the  whole  ^ound  of  the  militia  and  exhausts  it  en- 
our  governors,  legislators,  heads  of  State  departments,  tirely.     It  is  in  fact,  in  all  its  features,  a  militia  for 
jadgcs,  sheriffs,  and  all  inferior  officers,  and  all  our  national  instead  of  State  purposes,  though  claiming  jus- 
viergy  and  public  teachers,  and  leave   the  State  en-  tification  only  under  the  power  to  raise  armies^  and 
tirefy  disorganized  ;  it  may  admit  no  binding  rule  of  accidentally  under  the  fact  of  the  rebellion.   If  this  act 
equality  or  proportion  for  the  protection  of  individuals,  is  law  it  is  supreme  law,  and  the  States  can  have  no 
States,  and  sections.    In  all  other  matters  of  allowed  militia  out  of  toe  class  usually  called  to  militia  duty ; 
forced  contribution  to  the  Union,  duties,  imposts,  ex-  for  the  whole  class  is  appropriated  as  a  national  force 
cises,  and  direct  taxes,  and  organizing  and  training  of  under  this  law ;  and  no  State  can  make  any  law  that 
the  militia,  the  rule  of  uniformity,  equality,  or  propor-  is  inconsistent  with  it.    The  State  militia  is  wiped  out 
tioo,  is  fixed  in  the  Constitution.     It  could  not  be  so  if  this  act  is  valid,  except  m  far  as  it  may  be  permit- 
in  cslling  out  the  militia,  because  the  emergency  of  ted  by  the  Federal  Government.    And  it  seems  to  mo 
rebellion  or  invasion  does  not  always  dlow  of  this.  that  this  act  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  plainly  vio- 
But  for  the  recruiting  of  the  army  no  such  reason  lates  the  State  systems  in  this,  that  it  incon)orates  into 
exists,  and  yet,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  other  cases,  if  this  new  national  force  every  State  civil  officer,  except 
it  may  be  recruited  by  force,  we  find  no  regulation  or  the  Governor,  and  this  exception  might  have  been  oniit- 
Ijmitntion  of  the  exercise  of  the  power,  so  as  to  pre-  ted,  and  every  officer  of  all  our  social  institutions,  cler- 
vent  it  from  being  arbitrary  and  partial,  and  hence  wo  gymen,  professors,  teachers,  and  superintendents  of 
infer  that  such  a  mode  of  raising  armies  was  not  hospitals,  etc.,  and  degrades  all  our  State  generals, 
thought  of  and  was  not  granted.    If  any  such  mode  colonels,  majors,  etc.,  into  common  soldiers,  and  thus 
had  Ixren  in  the  intention  of  tlie  fathers  of  the  Consti-  subjects  all  the  social,  civil,  and  military  organizations 
tution,  they  would  certainly  have  subjected  it  to  some  of  tne  States  to  the  Federal  power  to  raise  armies,  po- 
nile  of  equality  or  proportion,  and  to  some  restriction  tentially  wipes  them  out  altogether,  and  leaves  the 
in  favor  of  State  rights,  as  they  have  done  in  other  States  as  defenceless  as  an  ancient  city  with  its  walls 
cases  of  compulsory  contributions  to  Federal  necessi-  broken  down.    Nothing  is  left  that  has  ony  constitu- 
tieji.    We  arc  forbidden  by  the  Constitutioif  from  in-  tional  right  to  stand  before  the  will  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ferring  the  grant  of  this  power  from  its  not  being  ernment. 

enumerated  as  reserved ;  and  the  rule  that  what  is  not  This  act  seems  to  me  to  be  further  unconstitutional 

granted  is  reserved  operates  in  the  same  way,  and  is  in  that  it  provides  for  a  thorough  confusion  between 

equivalent  to  the  lars^est  bill  of  rights.  the  army  and  the  militia,  by  allowing  that  the  regular 

Besides  this,  the  Constitution  does  authorize  forced  soldiers  obtained  by  draft  may  be  assigned  by  die 

levies  of  the  militia  force  of  the  States  in  its  original  President  to  any  corps,  regiment,  or  branch  of  service 

i^vrm.  in  coses  of  rebellion  and  inva^^ion,  and  on  the  he  pleases;  whereas,  the  Constitution  keeps  the' two 
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forces  distinct.    Under  tbis  Uw,  the  President  msjr 
even  senl  tbem  to  the  navy. 

I  am  in  faTor  of  grantinflr  the  injanction  in  favor  of 
each  of  the  defendants  for  nis  offu  protection,  but  not 
for  the  staying  of  all  proceedings  under  the  act 

The  dissenting  opinion  was  delivered  bj 
Justice  Strong : 

The  complainants  rest  wholly  npon  the  assertion 
that  the  act  of  Congress  is  unconstitutional,  and,  there- 
fore, void.  It  is  denied  that  there  is  any  power  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  compel  the  military  service 
of  a  citizen  by  direct  action  upon  him,  and  it  is  insist- 
ed that  Congress  can  constitutionally  raise  armies  in 
no  oiher  way  than  by  voluntary  enlistments. 

The  necessity  of  vesting  in  the  Federal  Government 
power  to  raise,  support,  and  employ  a  military  force  was 
plain  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  to 
the  people  of  the  States  by  whom  it  was  ratified.  This 
is  manifested  by  many  provisions  of  that  instrument 
as  well  as  by  its  general  purpose,  declared  to  be  for  the 
"  common  defence."  Indeed  such  a  power  is  neces- 
sary  to  preserve  the  existence  of  any  ipdependent  gov- 
ernment, and  none  has  ever  existed  without  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  expresslv  ordained  in  the  eighth  article, 
that  the  Congress  of  tne  United  States  should  have 
power  to  "  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions.*'  It  was  alsooraained  that  they  should 
have  power  to  provide  for  organising,  arming,  and  dis* 
ciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  reservinj^  to  the  States  respectively  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  and  the  authority  of  trainmg  the 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. Kor  is  this  all.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  grant  of 
power  to  have  a  military  force  had  stopped  oere,  it 
would  not  have  answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Government  was  formed.  It  was  intended  to  frame  a 
Government  that  should  make  a  new  member  in  the 
family  of  nations.  To  this  end,  within  a  limited  sphere, 
ever^  attribute  of  sovereignty  wss  ^iven.  This  un- 
restricted power  of  making  treaties  involved  the  pos- 
sibility of  offensive  and  defensive  alliances.  Under 
such  treaties  the  new  Government  miffht  be  required 
to  send  armies  beyond  the  limits  of  its  territorial  juris- 
diction. And,  in  fact,  at  the  time  when  the  Constitu- 
tion  was  formed,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, was  in  existence  between  the  old  Confederacy 
and  the  Government  of  France.  Yet  more.  Apart  from 
the  obligations  assumed  by  treaty,  it  was  well  known 
that  there  are  many  cases  where  the  rig^hts  of  a  nation 
and  its  citizens  cannot  be  protected  or  vindicated  with- 
in its  own  boundaries.  But  the  power  conferred  npon 
Congress  over  the  militia  is  insufficient  to  enable  the 
fulfilment  of  the  demands  of  such  treaties,  or  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Government  or  its  citizens  in 
those  coses  in  which  protection  must  bo  sought  be- 
yond the  territorial  limit%of  the  country.  The  power 
to  call  the  militia  into  the  service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  limited  by  express  terms.  It  reaches  only 
three  cases.  The  call  may  be  made  '*  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  to 
repel  invasions,"  and  for  no  other  uses.  By  the  same 
section  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  was 
ordained,  in  words  of  the  largest  meaning,  that  Con- 
gress should  have  power  to  **  raise  and  support  ar- 
mies," a  power  not  to  be  confounded  with  tnat  given 
over  the  militia  of  the  country.  Unlike  that  it  was 
unrestricted,  unless  it  be  considered  a  restriction  that 
appropriations  of  money  to  the  use  of  raising  and  sup- 
porting armies  were  forbidden  for  a  longer  term  than 
two  years.  In  one  sense  this  was  a  practical  restric- 
tion,^ If  there  be  any  restriction  upon  the  mode  of  ex- 
ercising the  power,  it  must  be  found  elsewhere  than  in 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  that  conferred  it.  And, 
if  a  restricted  mode  of  exercise  was  intended,  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  was  not  expressed.  Of  course  there 
can  be  no  presumption  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a 

fewer  sought  to  be  exercised  by  Consress.    It  must 
e  found  in  the  Constitution.    But  this  principle  is 


misapplied  when  it  is  nsed,  as  is  sometimes  the  esse,  to 
restnct  the  right  to  exercise  a  power  expresslj  pren. 

The  powers  of  the  Federal  Qovemmeot  are  limited 
in  number,  not  in  their  nature.    A  power  vested  in 
Congress  is  as  ample  as  it  would  be  if  possessed  bj 
any  other  legislature,  none  the  less  becsuse  held  b^ 
the  Federal  Government     It  is  not  enlarged  or  di- 
minished by  the  character  of  its  possessor.  Congress 
has  power  to  borrow  money.    Is  it  any  less  than  the 
power  of  a  State  to  borrow  money  ?    Because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  all  the  powers  which  a  State 
Government  has,  will  it  be  contended  tbst  it  cannot 
borrow  money,  or  regulate  commerce,  or  fix  a  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures,  in  the  same  way,  bv  the 
same  means,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  any  state 
might  have  done,  had  no  Federal  Constitution  erer 
been  formed  f     Ir  not,  and  surely  this  will  not  be  con- 
tended, why  is  not  the  Federal«power  to  ruse  arroies 
as  large,  and  as  unfettered  in  the  mode  in  which  it 
may  be  exercised,  as  was  the  power  to  raise  armies 
possessed  by  the  Sutes  before  1787,  and  possessed  by 
them  now  in  time  of  war  ?    If  they  were  not  restricted 
to  voluntary  enlistments  in  procuring  a  military  force, 
npon  what  principle  can  Congress  be? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  what  must  hare  been 
intended  by  the  founders  of  the  Government  waen 
they  conferred  u]X)n  Congress  the  power  to  "  raise  ar- 
mies." At  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  form- 
ed, and  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  adop- 
tion, the  mode  of  raisins  armies  by  coercion,  bv  enrol- 
men%classifioation,  anadraft,  as  well  as  by  volontary 
enlistment,  was  well  known,  practised  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  different  States. 
Yet  in  full  view  of  such  enactments,  they  conferred 
npon  Congress  an  nnanalified  power  to  raise  armies. 
And,  atill  more  than  this,  coercion  into  military  Mr- 
vice  by  classification  and  draift  from  the  able-bodied 
men  of  the  country  was  to  tbem  a  well-known  mode  of 
raising  armies  in  the  different  States  which  confeder- 
ated to  carnr  on  the  Revolutionary  war. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  during  the  later  stages 
of  the  war,  the  armies  of  the  country  were  raised, 
not  alone  by  voluntary  enlistment,  but  also  by  coer- 
cion, and  that  the  liberties  and  independence  sought 
to  be  secured  by  the  Constitution,  were  gained  by  sol- 
diers made  ancb,  not  by  their  own  voluntary  choice, 
but  by  compulsory  draft. 

Thus  it  is  manifest  that  when  the  members  of  the 
Convention  proposed  to  confer  upon  Congress  the 
power   to  raise  armies,  in   unqualified   terms,  and 
when  the  people  of  the  United  States  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution, they  had  in  full  view  compulsory  drafis  from 
the  population  of  the  country,  as  a  xnown  and  mthor- 
iied  mode  of  raising  them.    The  memory  of  the  Re- 
volution was  then  recent.    It  was  nniversalk  knotrn 
that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  raise  sufficient  a^ 
mies  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  that  compulsory 
draft  had  been  resorted  to.    If,  then,  in  construing  the 
Constitution,  we  are  to  seek  for  and  be  guided  by  the 
intentions  of  its  authors,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
Had  any  limitation  upon  the  mode  of  raising  armies 
been  intended,  it  must  have  been  expressed.    It  could 
not  have  been  left  to  be  gathered  from  doubtful  con- 
jecture.   It  is  incredible  that  when  the  power  was 
given  in  words  of  the  largest  aignification,  it  was 
meant  to  restrict  its  exercise  to  a  solitary  mode— that 
of  voluntary  enlistment— when  it  was  known  that  en- 
listments had  been  tried  and  found  ineffective,  and 
that  coercion  had  been  found  necessary. 

I  agree  that  Congress  is  not  at  libertr  to  employ 
means  for  the  execution  of  any  powers  delegated  to  it, 
that  are  prohibited  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States,  or  the  inalienable  risbts  of  a  citixen.  The 
means  used  must  be  lawful  meoDS.  But  I  have 
not  been  shown,  and  I  am  unable  to  perceive  that 
compelling  military  service  in  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  not  by  arbitrary  conscription,  but.  as 
this  act  of  Congress  directs,  by  enrolment  of  all  the 
able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  have  declared  their  inten- 
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.(ioo  to  become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  menta  by  a  g^nd  Jqtj,  were  constitutional  and  bind. 

lod  iorty-Are  (with  some  few  ezceptiona),  and  by  ing.    My  present  opinion  is,  that  Congress  may  con> 

Hrafl  by  lot  from  those  enrolled,  infnnges  upon  any  aUtotionally  provide  for  raising  armies  by  an  enrol- 

rejerved  rights  of  the  States,  or  interferes  with  any  ment  and  conscription,  under  the  direct  action  of  tho 

con^tirational  right  of  a  private  citizen.  General  Government,  instead  of  relying  upon  drafts 

The  argnment  most  pressed,  in  support  of  the  al-  from  the  militia  of  the  different  States ;  ana  although 

leged  ancoDStitutionality  of  the  act  of  Congress  is  that  there  are  some  constitutional  restrictions  upon  that 

it  interferes  with  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  over  power,  there  are  none  that  bear  upon  tho  questions 

ibeir  own  militia.  It  is  said  the  draft  takes  a  portion  of  presented  in  this  case— unless,  indeed,  thero  is  some 

those  who  owe  militia  service  to  the  States,  and  thus  foundation  for  the  claim  that  the  relator  is,  in  fact,  held 

diniioisbes  the  power  of  the  States  to  protect  them-  as  a  deserter,  in  order  that  he  may  be  tried  before  a 

selves.   The  States,  it  is  claimed,  retain  the  principal  court  martial  for  the  purely  milit4iry  offence  of  deser- 

poirer  over  the  militia,  and  therefore  the  power  given  tion.    On  that  point  my  views  will  be  presented  in  a 

to  Cooejess  to  raise  armies  must  be  so  construed  as  subsequent  portion  of  this  opinion. 

Dot  to  destroy  or  impair  the  power  of  the  States.  There  may  be  some  minor  provisions  of  the  act,  tho 

I  bare  stated  the  argument  quite  as  strongly  as  it  oonstitntionality  of  which  may  hereafter  be  drawn  in 

vu  presented.    It  is  niore  plausible  than  sound.    It  question,  but  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  I  do  not 

Bisumes  the  very  matter  which  is  the  question  in  de-  perceive  any  reason  for  holding  that  the  relator  in  this 

Ixite.   It  ignores  the  fact  that  Congress  has  also  pow-  case  is  entitled  to  his  discharge  upon  the  ground  that 

cr  oTcr  those  who  constitute  the  militia.    The  militia  the  provisions  of  the  enrolment  act,  under  which  it  is 

cf  the  States  is  also  that  of  the  General  Government,  insisted  that  he  can  be  legally  detained,  arc  unconsti- 

It  i»  the  whole  able-bodied  population  capable  of  bear-  tutional. 

Z^l*Ji*~r.^?„'^iJ^°rnrt°^.h.*'™l'J'^^  Tbia  was  an  application  by  Criohton  for  dia- 

powers  are  given  to  Congress,  and  others  are  reservea       -t ^  r^  a  u      xu  i        *  i.       j 

to  tie  State?.     Besides  the  power  of  calling  it  forth,  ^*^g®  ^^^  arrest  by  the  enrolment  board. 

fur  certain  defined  uses.  Congress  may  provide  for  its  He  had  been  drafted,  examined,  and  exempted 

orTonizatioD,  arming,  and  discipline,  as  well  as  for  ^v-  on  the  ground  of  disability.     The  board  snbse- 

emiDgsach portion  " maybe  emplo.ved  in  itsservice.  qnently  reconsidered  tlie  action,  and  declared 

It  IS  toe  material,  and  the  only  matenal  contemplated  ^L^^  ««i^«/>«*  ♦^  ii^^  «■«..»»  «f  ♦!,«>  ««*  u  k<.:»» 

brtbe  Constitution,  out  of  which  the  armies  6f  the  ^}!^  ^rit^\  i?  *^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  *^^'  it  bemg 

Federal  Government  are  to  be  raised.    Whether  ga-  alleged  that  the  exemption  was  procured  by  a 

thered  by  coercion  or  enlistment,  they  are  equally  fraud  practised  on  the  board.     Crichton  re^s- 

taken  cm  of  those  who  form  a  part  of  the  militia  of  tho  ed  to  submit  to  reexamination,  and  was  put 

&?teL?t?^°.i"Ji^^^  under  arrest.    Judge  Hall  decided  that  the  en- 

axis  vniQ  the  reserved  power  of  the  States,  than  does  <,         .«        jii.*              j       ^ixv^j-* 

taking  the  same  number  of  men  in  pursuance  of  their  folment  board,  having  rendered  then-  decision 

OTH  coDtract.   No  citizen  can  deprive  a  State  of  her  in  the  case,  had  no  right  to  review  that  decision. 

n>hts  without  her  consent.    None  could    therefore.  The  statute  declares  in  express  terms  that  the  de- 

Tolonunly  enlist,  if  takmg  a  militiaman  into  the  mill-  cision  of  the  enrolling  board  shall  be  final  upon  tho 

tary  aerrice  m  the  arniy  of  the  United  States  is  in  con-  question  of  exemptio?,  and  it  can  hardly  be  presumed 

Jl^  \^^  ^^!?  '■*«^'*  ^p^.}^^  "?•'?'»*•    '^^^o"  ihat  Congress,  while  declaring  the  decision  of  the  en- 

^  !r  T°f^u^*'L  '^®^.  '"'X  ??» *^  "  obvious,  cannot  rolling  board  to  be  final,  intended  that  it  should  be 

De  affected  by  tho  mode  of  taking.                    ,.,  final  only  against  the  party  claiming  exemption,  and 

,  j  ^^7^  M;d  enough  to  show  that  the;«complainants  not  final  against  the  Government.    Nor  can  it  be  pre- 

we  not  entitled  to  the  miunctions  for  which  they  ask,  gunied  that,  while  declaring  such  decision  final,  they 

Md  I  ihmk  they  should  be  denied.  intended  that  the  enrolling  board,  after  having  de- 

Jndge  Hall,  of  the  Northern  District  of  New  cided  against  the  conscript,  should  have  the  power,  at 

Tort,  in  the  matter  of  David  J.  Crichton,  thus  »°y  time  during  the  term  of  the  draft,  to  reverse  their 

rflnd^nr/wi  *i»^  ^^^^^u,,*:^^^\u^  ^c  *u^ I  own  decision,  and  thus  require  his  discharge  from  mii- 

conMdered  the  constitutionality  of  the  act :  jt^^y  service.    In  short,  the  lancua^  of  the  statuto 

Tbe  fourth  point  of  the  relator's  counsel— that  which  shows  that  Congress  intended  the  decision  of  the  board, 

iQiists  that  tho  act  of  Congress,  under  which  the  pro-  when  made  and  promulgated,  should  be  final  and  con- 


ue  Benoas  attention  which  should  be  given  to  a  ques-  against  tbe  exemption  claimed. 

tton  of  such  magnitude  in  a  case  where  any  court  or  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioners  in  re- 

jodce  is  required  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  to  be  spect  to  the  draft  and  tbe  exemption  of  the  persona 

'^aconstitutioaal.      If  I  had  not  before  expressed  an  drafted,  arc  purely  statutory.    They  are  in  part  minis- 

<^piaion  uDon  that  question,  while  acting  in  a  judicial  terial,  and  in  part  ((uaai-juaicial ;  but  whether  minis- 

capacity,  1  should  now  decline  to  do  so ;  for  such  oues-  terial  or  quasi-judicial,  they  are  conferred  by  the  statute 

tioos  ought  not  to  be  determined,  when  there  has  been  alone ;  and  they  are  suBject  to  the  well-established 

^![,()pportunity  for  argument,  without  the  fullest  pos-  rules  of  construction  and  decision  which  define  and 

^•j>e  argument  and  the  most  serious  consideration,  limit  tbe  powers  of  all.  boards  and  officers  having  a 

^H^rertbeless,  as  tbe  point  was  raised  by  the  counsel  special  ana  limited  iurisdiction,  and  exercising  statu- 

jr  the  relator,  and  the  counsel  for  the  Government  torv  powers  of  a  similar  character. 

^''stred  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  that  question.  These  powers  are  in  some  respects  like  those  con- 

^^re  is  certamlv  no  impropriety  in  my  reiterating  the  ferred  in  this  State  upon  canal  appraisers ;  upon  jurors 

9'p>c»n3  that  I  have  heretofore  expressed  to  the  grand  summoned  to  determine  the  amount  of  damages  to  be 

;J"£?  f>f  this  district,  in  respect  to  persons  accused,  allowed  for  laying  out  a  public  highway,  or  for  land 

« offf^ces  against  the  previsions  of  that  act.  taken  for  a  public  street  or  railroad,  or  any  other  pub- 

•.ach  grand  jariea  have  been  instructed  that  the  lie  purpose;  upon  commissioners  of  estimate  and  as- 

|;'Q3titution  of  tbe  United  States  expressly  grants  to  sessment  authorized  to  estimate  the  damages  and  assess 

I'^gresa  the  power  "  to  raise  and  support  armies ; "  the  benefits  of  laying  out  and  opening  the  streets ; 

(i}:i  tlie  manner  in  which  such  power  is  to  be  exer-  upon  special  commissioners  to  lay  out  puolic  highways 

^^  is  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  ;   that,  througn  difiercnt  towns,  or  to  locate  public  buildings,. 

^(>«refore,  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  such  armies  or  perform  any  quasi-judicial  duty  in  respect  thereto ; 

y«  to  be  raised,  is  confided  to  the  discretion  and  pru-  or  upon  justices  of  the  peace  and  county  judges  in 

ueace  of  the  National  Legislature ;  and  that  the  main  special  cases ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  court  or  supe- 

prurisions  of  the  Enrolment  or  Conscription  Act  of  nor  jurisdiction  and  acknowledged  authority  has  ever 

^%3,  and  such  of  its  provisions  as  authorized  indict-  sanctioned  the  doctrine  that  any  such  officers,  juries,  or 
TOL.  m. — 24      A 
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commissioners  hare  the  power,  independent  of  an  ez-  of  Congress  creatins  it  has  declared  shall  he  find,  can* 

press  proTision  of  the  statute  conferring  snch  author^  not  be  maintaineoT    It  is  substantiallj^  saying  that 

ity,  to  revise  and  alter  their  determinations,  after  tbej  when  thej  decide  correctly  (in  the  opinion  of  any 

haTe  once  made,  completed  and  delivered  their  de-  other  tribunal,  before  which  the  question  may  be  rais- 

oision  upon  the  particular  questions  submitted  to  their  ed)  their  decisions  are  to  be  binding  and  final,  but 

determination.  when  ther  decide  otherwise  their  decisions  are  of  no 

If  these  boards  are  quasi-judicial  tribunals,  and  are  efifect    The  position  is  clearlj  untenable,  as  the  duties 

to  be  likened  to  the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals,  they  of  the  enrolling  board  in  deciding  the  qnestion  of  ex* 

are  to  be  likened  to  courts  of  inferior  and  limited  ju-  emotion  are,  as  has  been  before  stated,  gaasi-judi- 

risdiction,  created  by  statute,  with  certain  specified  ciai,  and  not  ministerial.    The  cases  relating  to  the 

Eowers ;  and  it  is  a  well-settled  doctrine,  as  will  be  seen  acts  of  boards  of  county  canvassers,  which  were  cited 

erenfler,  that  no  such  inferior  court  has  the  right  to  in  support  of  this  position,  are  not  pertinent, 

grant  a  new  trial  upon  the  merits,  or  to  revise  or  va-  But  it  is  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  Government 

cate  its  own  decisions,  unless  such  power  is  specially  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Enrolment,  be  it  jq« 


particular  questions  of  law  or  fact,  or  both,  that  when-  bility,  or  should  be  bribed  to  do  it;  era  certificate 
ever  the  power  given  is  once  executed,  in  respect  to  a  should  be  written  over  signatures  given  for  another 
particular  case  before  it,  the  power  of  the  tribunal  is  purpose,  or  be  obtained  by  duress ;  might  not  the  pro- 
exhausted  and  its  jurisdiction  at  an  end,  so  far  as  such  vost-marshal  contest  it,  not  only  in  a  case  like  this,  but 
case  is  concerned :  that  the  persons  thus  invested  with  in  various  cases? ''  In  the  cases  thus  supposed,  no  io- 
power  are  then  juticti  officio,  so  far  as  relates  to  that  jury  would  be  likelv  to  result  to  the  Govemment  in 
particular  case,  and  that  their  powers  and  jurisdiction  consequence  of  the  doctrines  which  are  held  applicable 
cannot  be  resumed.  to  the  present  case.  It  is  the  decision  of  the  enrolling 
But  it  is  said  that  the  duty  performed  b^  the  Board  of  board,  not  a  certificate  of  a  drunken  or  bribed  sur^a, 
Enrolment  in  this  case  was  purely  a  ministerial  duty,  which  works  the  exemption ;  and  it  woold  require  at 
and  that  their  decision  may  be  revised  and  corrected  least  two  intoxicated,  corrupt,  or  very  stupid  members 
in  this  proceeding.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  most  'of  the  board  to  lead  to  the  improper  discharge  of  per* 
of  the  duties  of  the  officers  in  the  enrolment  and  draft  sons  drafted  in  the  mode  suggested.  A  certificate  of 
authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  under  consideration  exemption  written,  without  authority,  over  signatures 
aro  ministerial,  such  as  the  enrolment — ^the  prepara-  subscribed  for  another  purpose,  would  be  of  no  validi* 
tion  of  ballots — ^the  drawing— the  ^ving  of  notices,  ty  when  it  was  shown  that  no  such  decision  bad  been 
Ac. ;  but  the  duties  of  the  board  in  deciding  upon  made  br  the  board ;  for  (as  was  urged  by  the  counsel 
claims  of  exemption  are  quasi -judicial,  and  not  minis-  of  the  Govemment)  it  is  the  decision  of  the  board  which 
terial.  If  the  board  should  enrol  and  draft  an  alien,  exempts,  and  the  certificate  having  the  si^atures  of 
who  had  not  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  the  board  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  their  decision. 
— a  citizen  under  twenty,  or  one  over  forty-five  years  If  such  a  certificate  were  obtained  by  duress,  or  im- 
of  age,  or  perhaps  enrol  a  citizen  over  thirtv-flve  hay-  property  written  over  signatures  made  for  another 
ing  a  famil}r,  in  the  first  class  instead  of  toe  second,  purpose,  it  would  have  no  effect,  for  it  would  not  be 
the  error  might  be  corrected  and  the  partj  discharged  lounded  upon  a  decision  of  the  board, 
on  haheat  corpus,  because,  as  to  those  parties,  their  pro-  But  it  is  insisted  that  the  decision  of  the  enrolling 
ceedings  would  be  void,  for  want  of  jurisdiction  or  the  board.  If  obtained  bv  fraud,  can  be  set  aside  br  the 
person  and  of  the  subject  matter.  But  in  deciding  board,  or  disregarded  by  the  provost-marshal;  who, it 
upon  the  question  of  the  exemption  of  a  person,  other-  is  allesed,  is  no  party,  in  his  character  of  provost-mar* 
wise  liable,  on  the  ground  of  physical  or  mental  un-  shal,  u>  such  proceeding.  It  is  idso  insisted  that  it 
fitness  for  the  military  service,  their  acts  are  most  may  be  disregarded  by  tne  Government,  and  several 
clearly  quasi-judicial.  The  decision  of  the  board,  cases  have  been  cited  to  show  that  the  decisions  and 
upon  this  question  of  fact,  declaring  the  exemption  or  judgments  of  all  courts  and  specid  tribunals  may  be 
toe  person  drafted,  is,  therefore,  not  one  which  can  be  impeached,  collaterally,  on  the  ground  of  fraud, 
reviewed  on  mandamus,  certiorari,  or  h<dt€<u  corpus.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  critical  exami- 


proceedings  in  which  such  judgment  ( 

thereon;  and  on  a  common  law  certiorari  to  bring  is  made,  cannot  impea6h  such  judgment  or  decision 

their  proceedings  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  re-  collaterally,  but  must  seek  their  remedy  by  writ  of  er^ 

view,  that  court  can  only  reverse  their  proceedings  for  ror,  appeal,  or  other  authorized  proceeding  for  the  di- 

want  of  jurisdiction  or  for  error  in  law  appearing  on  rect  setting  aside  or  reversal  of  such  judgment  or  dc* 

their  face.  cision;  or,  m  certain  cases,  by  a  suit  in  equity,  for  the 

But  if  it  should  be  conceded  that  the  duties  of  the  en-  express  purpose  of  setting  it  aside.    Ana  all  persons 

rolling  board,  in  determining  claims  to  exemption  on  represented  oy  the  parties  to  such  proceedings,  or  who 

the  ground  of  physical  unfitness  for  the  service  are  claim  under  them,  or  in  privity  with  them,  or  who 

ministerial,  that  concession  would  not,  in  my  judg-  have  succeeded  to  their  rights,  are  regarded  as  privies 

ment,  afibrd  any  srouud  for  holding  that  the  relator  and  are  equally  concluded  by  such  proceedings.   But 

should  be  remanded.    The  decision  of  the  enrolling  other  persons,  strangers  to  such  proceedings,  may  im* 

board  certainly  discharged  him  from  the  draft ;  he  was  peach  such  proceedings  and  decisions  colfateraliy,  on 

rejected  as  physically  unfit  for  the  service,  and  the  sec-  the  ground  of  fraud,  whenever  they  are  set  up  to  de^ 

ond  section  of  the  act  as  before  recited,  declares  all  prive  them  of  their  legal  rights.    (1  Greenleafs  E^i* 

such  to  be  **  excepted  and  exempt  from  the  provisions  dence,  sec.  522,  623.) 

of  this  act,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  military  duty  un-        It  was  urged  on  the  argument  that  this  is  not  the 

der  the  same."    By  this  decision  and  direction  the  proper  tribunal  to  afibrd  redress  to  the  relator,  and 

board  therefore  lost  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  that  the  cose  is  properly,  if  not  exclusively,  cognizable 

relator,  and,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  act,  he  is  no  by  a  court  martial.    If  the  conclusions  already  rea<A- 

longer  liable  to  do  military  duty  under  the  draft,  any  ed  are  correct,  it  is  unnecessary  to  waste  time  in  the 


relator  from  the  draft  on  a  proper  showing;  and  that    of  that  right  would  but  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the 
he  was  bound  to  prove  that  on  a  "proper  showing"     words  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  and  statesmen. 


they  did  relieve  him  from  the  draft.   This  proposition,     friends  of  civil  liberty  and  champions  of  constitution^ 
in  reference  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  wnich  the  act    al  rights,  from  the  year  1215,  when  the  barons  of  Kog- 
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hod  Md  tlwir  PBtainew,  "a  nnmerons  host,  wen  en-  ETHNOLOGY    AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

gJSe^^r3l^r?SS:^lSr".e^;ia!^^  ?»  «?»  ^.ientmo  investigations,  not  leas  th«i 

and  awear  to  obterre  the  provisiont  of  Mogda  Char!  ^^  "»®  general  thought,  of  our  times,  a  large 

ta.  the  {^reat  charter  of  EnffUsh  liberties;  and  the  place  has  come  very  recently  to  be  occupied  by 

ooly  possible  ground  upon  which  I  oonld  Justi^  a  re-  certain  questions  relating  to  Man  and  to  Man- 

fusal  to  exercise  the  JudjjW  wtboriur  of  the  United  kind.    Among  these  questions-many  of  them 

Stat€8  m  this  case,  would  be,  that  the  relator  was  ^i^^^i^  ;i^^a„S^«*  /x«^  „^^„  ♦!,«  ^♦v^-              i 

within  the  jurisdiction  and  in  the  custody  of  the  mili-  jj^f  ^^  dependent  one  upon  the  other— are :  1, 

tary  authorities,  and  charged  with  the  purely  military  that  of  the  origin  of  man ;  2,  that  of  the  possible 

crime  of  desertion.    Unless  he  Is  within  their  Jurisdic-  affinity  of  man  with  lower  orders  of  creatures ; 

tioo  I  have  no  right  to  remand  him  to  their  custody,  8,  that  of  the  antiquity  of  man ;  4,  that  of  the 

and  that  he  is  not,  I  hare  already  substantially  decid-  «„Uir  ai.  Tilni-oHfir  />f  linman  er^on^Ao .  k   ♦!,«♦  «^ 

ed    Besides,  the  return  does  not  allege  that  tlie  rela-  Y^^%^^  plurality  of  human  species;  6,  that  of 

tor  is  a  deserter,  or  is  held  as  such,  and  the  facts  sUted  *"®  degree  of  possible  variability  of  man,  m 

io  the  return  gire  no  countenance  to  the  arsument  that  long  periods  of  time,  under  climatic  or  other  in- 

he  is  a  deserter,  or  is  held  for  trial  for  the  ^ence  of  de-  fluences ;  6,  that  of  the  number  of  the  races  of 

^^*'°:^!i^**^^'S  M*?^**^'"^**Si?°™^5^-*  meJi»  the  distinguishmg   characters   of  such 

laoinia^  that  he  IS  held  only  as  a  drafted  man,  and  m ^'   a,u  *     v  *  **         j  j*.*  *\.   *•  j  ^« 

my>d|ment  he  is  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiition  of  races,  their  history  and  distribution,  and  their 

the  military  authorities.  probable  future  career ;  7,  the  question  whether 

This  opinion  has  already  attained  to  a  length  much  man  is,  or  is  not,  in  fact,  cosmopolite — that  is, 

beyond  my  anUdpations,  ud,  pressed  •sf  am  with  whether  races  are  to  any  extent  restricted  in 

S^'cdtniuli^'kfr^f  ;h^r3,l!lV.S?h2^^  *^?^  ^aWtat ,  and  8  that  of  the  effect  of  inter- 

been  orerlooked,  and  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  l^ixture  Of  races,     it  shoula  be  bome  m  mmd, 

I  am  that  the  discussion  of  those  which  haye  been  no-  that,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  mankind, 

ticed  is  imperfect  and  incomplete.    With  the  frequent  the  terms  "  species  "  and  "  race  "  are  properly 

SLl^Sa°^rnS'&^.'reK?"'d^  employed  in  very  different  senses;  while  the 

much  greater  than  the  counsel  were  led  to  anticipate  w>™®r  "  to  be  understood  m  the  exact  signifi- 

at  the  time  the  case  was  areued)  giye  to  the  authori-  cation   given  to  it   by  the  zoologist  and  the 

ties  cited  such  careful  and  deliberate  examination  and  botanist,  the  latter  merely  implies  a  oollection 

consideration  as  were  desirable,  or  deyote  to  the  prepa-  of   individuals  exhibiting  throughout  certain 

nuonof  my  opinion  the  time,  care,  and  deliberation  -»^«,^^„  «!,«-««♦««-    ««,i  ™i.««i»  ^«:«*  4«  ♦v,^:. 

which  I  wbW  to  bestow  npoi  it.  Vritten  in  haste,  common  characters,  and  which  point  to  their 

for  the  information  of  the  parties,  and  the  present  jus-  origin  at  some  period  from  a  common  stock  or 

tification  of  my  decision,  it  must  now  stand  as  it  is;  under  similar  conditions.  Hen'ce,  we  may  admit 

bat  I  indaige  the  hope  that  at  some  future  time  I  may  many  races  of  men  without  admitting  more 

be  able  to  revise,  amend,  and  condense  it.    Having  than  ft  ainfflp  aneriftR 

reached  the  conclusion  that  the  relator  must  be  dis-  ^??  ^  ®"^^'®  species. 

charged,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  in  reference  to  a  de-  -^OW,  among  the  kinds  of  evidences  that  pres- 
cisioQ  which  has  been  published  since  the  hearing  in  ent  themselves,  and  that  are  sought  for,  in  re* 
this  case.  lation  to  the  questions  above  proposed,  are  those 
The  decision  referred  to,  that  of  Judge  Cad wallader.  afforded  by— 1,  the  nature,  order,  and  physical 
of  the  eastern  district  of  rennsjlvania,  m  the  case  of  ^v  ««««*«««  ^f  2u^  «f  *«4-a  ^V  ♦!»«  A«»«i.i/^*n.4- 
Antrim,  is  not  in  conflict  witfi  my  decision  in  tiiis  characters  of  the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust- 
case.  Jndse  Cadwallader,  in  reference  to  the  decision  th©  geological  evidences  proper ;  2,  the  kinds  of 
of  the  enrolUng  board,  saja:  "  Ck>gnizance  of  the  ap-  fossils,  and  their  distribution  in  different  re- 
plication for  exemption,  if  taken,  most  be  judicial,  gfons  and  strata— the  pdlaontological ;  8,  the 
Wrer  special  tiie  jurisdiction  or  summary  the  pro-  monuments,  implements,  and  other  remains  of 
cecding.  The  point  m  question  is,  whether  the  deci-  . ,  u  r  i  •  ir  av  x  »  •  »  j 
sion  i3  or  is  not  conclusiye  elsewhere  as  to  Uie  right  *^®  works  of  man  himself— the  arehaologtcal ;  4, 
of  exemption.  This  depends  upon  the  effect  of  the  the  phenomena  oflanguages,  their  growth,  affin- 
word  final.  It  certainly  imports  that  the  decision  of  ities,  and  changes — ^the  lingvUtic;  6,  records  of 
the  board  ahiai  not  undergo  executive  or  other  reyision.  changes  and  events,  such  as  in  the  main  are  due 

Suli^rrw'I.Jf'.^^^^^^^^^^^  to  huW  agency^^^^^                    6  evidences 

of  a  claim  of  exemption  is  necessarily  conclusive  as  to  which  m  their  character  are  enemtcal,  anatomt" 

the  right  of  exemption."  cal,  or  physiological;  and  7,  those  afforded  by 

It  is  true  that  Judge  Cadwallader  dso  expresses  the  the  direct  study  of  existing  nations  and  races 

opinion  that,  under  the  Ck)n8titution.  Congress  has  not  of  men— in  other  words,  the  naturaUMstorieal. 

tLe  power,  as  against  the  citizen,  to  make  the  decision  «,                  vvi^«»  »»  ,  T?         .           i»v-#»i«»w  •'^« 

of  the  enrolling  board  conclusive,  so  as  to  preclude  Thus,  as  man  is  truly  the  microcosm— the  epi- 

the  citizen  from  appealing  to  the  judicial  department  tome  of  nature,  we  nnd  without  surprise  that 

of  the  (Government;  but  it  ia  believed  that  no  one  ques-  the  study  of  man,  once  fairly  entered  upon,  is 

^-.ns  the  power  of  CongPMs  to  make  such  a  decision  calling  for  the  reflection    and   concentration 

anal  and  conclusive  upon  their  own  officers  and  agents.  „^^^  iL:™„^ii?  ^r  4.1.^  «««-  ^c  ««««!«.  :*  «^*  ««;♦  ^ 

Whether,  on  mature  consideration  of  Judge  Ca^wal-  ^PO?  himself  of  the  rays  of  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
lader's  opinion,  and  a  full  and  deliberate  examination  all  the  sciences  he  has  hitherto  developed.^ 
of  the  question,  I  should  be  able  to  concur  in  the  opin-  There  is  evidently  not  as  yet  a  science,  in  the 
ion  that  the  decision  of  the  enrolling  board,  refusing  proper  sense  of  the  word,  either  of  man  con- 
eiemption  in  cases  withm  their  junsdiction,  is  not  ^.^^^  ^  j^.  j^  j  ^  ^^^  ^ 
conclusive  npon  the  citizen  as  well  as  the  Qovemmcnt,  "*"''*^  "*  *•"  y  "^  t*a«u»v,  v*  «»  bu«  «awo  v» 
is  a  question  I  do  not  design  to  anticipate,  and  it  will  mankind.  But  there  IS  going  forward  m  con- 
be  a  matter  of  f>erBonal  congratulation  if  no  ezamina-  nection  with  both  these  subjects  an  active  ac- 
tioa  of  the  question  shall  be  required.  cumulation  of  facts  and  of  generalizations ;  and 

{See  Kbw  Tosk,  for  correspondence  between  viewing  them  therefore  as  prospective  sciences, 

Prudent  Dncoln  and  Governor  Seymour  rel-  the  former  study  has  received  the  title  of  An- 

ative  to  the  Conscription.)  thropology  (science  of  man),  and  the  latter  that 
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of  Ethnology  (science  of  nations,  or  of  races),     channels  thronsfa  which  the  waters  of  occasional  land- 

The  one  comprehensive  field  of  research,  in    *«>**»  oj,«nK"»«4  "^«"  t*7«  ^''''^^i^.M^i*  T 

t .r,  '    XV  ^*  ^f  A  ,«4^T,.^«x^i/v»^ .  ^T.A  «rUi«:»  Ik;-     mains  of  liTiog  beings  which  have  peopled  the  district* 

tenth,  18  that  of  Anthropology ;  and  within  this    ^^  ^^re  than  one  era  may  have  suWuently  been 

Ethnology  is  embraced  as  a  special  department,     mingled  in  such  caverns  andsooonfoandea  together  in 

Accordingly,  reserving  the  former  term  as  the    one  and  the  same  deposit.    But  the  facts  brougbt  to 

appellation  of  the  comprehensive  science  of  the    "firht  in  1868,  during  the  systematic  invatigation  of  the 

sffject,  M  Broca  and  others  recognize  nnder  ?:[^^"^;''tJ?riuri°J2rof°th^-'^iiS.  L.^ 

this,  for   the  present,  at  least  two  important  p»red  the  way  for  a  general  admissioD  that  skepliosm 

subdivisions,  which  they  distinguish  as  Ethnol-  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  cave  evidence  in  favor  of 

ogy  and    General  Anthropology.    The  mere  the  antiquity  of  man  had  previously  been  pushed  to 

description  of  races  of  men,  in  reference  to  *°  extreme. 

characteristics  of  person,  customs,  arts,  and  civ-       The    following   table   of  the  Fossiliferous 

ilization,  constitutes  Ethnography.  Strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  still  further  abridged 

Among  the  works  and  periodicals  published  from  Lyell,  and  representing  the  succession  of 

in  relation  to  these  subjects,  and  within  or  just  strata  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  downward 

previously  to  the  year  1863,  there  are  a  few  *o  ^h©  non-fossiliferous  or  azoic  rocks,  will  aid 

which  should  hero  be  named,  first,  because  t^®  reader  in  understanding  the  bearing  of  cer- 

they  serve  well  as  exponents  of  the  direction  tain  geological  and  palffiontological  facts  upon 

of  recent  discovery  and  of  current  thought  in  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man: 

regard  to  the  subjects  at  issue;  and  secondly,      i.  Recent  (alluvium)...  lp«^»p,.„,.^  «,A,r.,«w..T 
because  their  pages  afford,  in  large  degree,  a     J.  Post-Pi{.>ccno  strata.   Fow-TaaTiAaT.orQtrAxnHi.T. 

reBumS  of  the  facta  and  deductions  ah-eady  ac-     1  o\ZV      -''"*  "  *. 
cumulated  in  relation  to  them,  up  to — in  most     6.  rrwo  gr'ps  of  strata)  fjjflkwjafw. 
of  the  instances— about  the  close  of  thd  year     HJ^ven  «  " 

1862.  We  select,  with  a  view  to  such  purposes,     &  (Eight  **  ** 

the  following :  «•  (Th^e*  "     ,     ;; 

_,       ^     ®  _  .  10.  (Ono  group  of       "  ,,_ , 

a.  Thb  Geological  Evidbitcis  op  thb  Anttqititt  of  11.  Clwo  groups  of    "  )    Carboniferout,    \     FaniiET, 

Man:  with  Hemarkt  on   Theories  of  tJu  Origin  o/  12.  (  **       **  " 

8p4cle9  by  Variation,    By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  JCB.  S.,  }?•(  "       "  .**      ,  ^     .  . 

Ac.    London :  1868.  (Reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  by  G.  !*•  <  )  ^  Cambrian, 

h,  Imtboductiow  to  ANTHRopoLoaT.  By  Dr.  Thcodor        ^?^»  ^^^1®  animal  life  has  been  traced  down- 

Waitx.  Vol.  I.  Translated  by  J.  F.  Collmgwood,  from  ward  through  the  entire  series  of  strata  repre- 

the  First  Volume  of  "Anthropologic  derNaturvolker."  sented  in  the  preceding  table,  the  remains  of 

London :  1868.  n     w  .  „       ,    -  man  and  of  the  quadrumana  had  never  until 

tf.  Thb  Racks  of  thb  Old  World  :  A  Manual  of  „«.„  i„*^i„  v^ J-*!      ^  4  •   *,      v  *    «^:»* 

Sihnology.   By  Charles  L.  Brace.  New  York-Charles  y®'^^  ^^^^^  been,  with  certainty  shown  to  exi^ 

Scribner :  1863.  lower  down  than  the  most  recent  formations  ot 

d,  £viDB.\cB  AS  TO  Man*s  Placb  IX  Natubb.    By  the  quaternary  period,  and  such  as  could  clearly 

Thomw  H.  Huxlcv,  F.  R.  S.  London :  1863.  (Reprint-  be  brought  within  the  usual  chronological  reck- 

^V.°pt:.]TMA^.^^^^^^^  o^i-g-    Indeed  it  was.aasertod  by  0?^^^^^^ 

(Hnlization  in  ths  Old  and  the  New  World,    By  Daniel  ^^  ^^7  *'  "  BtiU  maintained,  that  true  tossils 

Wilson,  LL.D.    Cambridge  and  London :  1862.  of  man  and  of  the  ape-tribes  have  no  existence. 

/.  Dbscripwok  Ethnogbaphiqub  dn  Fbuplbs  db  la  The  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years,  however, 

''T^Jo'^-^''Ir'&Jl-^.tl^^'^.:  r-Max  »fP«Y  ?  the  jadgmentof  man/oth^inqdre.. 

MQller,  M.  A.  London :  1861.  (Reprinted  in  New'York,  already  to  have  revei-sed  Ouvier's  verdict,  St\U, 

by  Charles  Scribner :  1863.)  Lyell,  writing  about  the  close  of  18C2,  and  in- 

h.  A  History  of  thb  Intbllbctual  Dbyblopmbkt  chiding  all  the  well  authenticated  discoveries  of 

YnS'T.";n.?i«.^.    V^^^^^  ^^'^  ^''^^^  remains  and  works  up  to  that  time, 

lorK — Harper  A  iiros. :  ibos.  „t -r  x»     i  a*      .    ■■  .       i-  u 

♦.  Thb  A.\THBOPOLoorcAL  Review.  Quarterly.  Lon-  shows  the  comparatively  recent  period  to  which 

don.  (Firat  number— May,  1863.)  these  evidences  of  man  were  at  the  time  con- 

"  No  subject,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (a),  «  has  lately  ^°f5  ^^®^  ^®  remarks,  "  Tho  only  formations 

excited  more  cunosity  and  general  interest  among  ^*^"  winch  we  shall  be  concerned  m  tho  pres- 

geologists  and  the  public,  than  the  question  of  the  An-  ^i^t  volume  are  those  of  the  most  modem  date, 


Pliocene,  TEmAax, 

or 

ySocene.  1     CAncozoia 

Cretaeeoue,  1  BBCoifDi.ftT, 

'Juraeeic  v  or 

Triaeeie.  \     Mesozoiol 
Permian. 
Carbonifei 

Devonian.  V  or 

Silurian,  \  PALiEOZoic 


which  Sir  Charles 

^^..«...  ^*..„v  .                  ;                         implements  found 

mammalia.    For  the  last  half  century rthe^occasional  ^°  ^^  Danish  poat ;  the  Danish  shell-mounds, 

occurrence,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  of  the  bones  of  or  "  kjOkkenmOddings  "  (kitchen-middens,  or 

Sfun^ff  *i'ir°''^'*  °f  ^Jfu^l"'^*'  ^°  ?*^®  >r?»"»  .*°<!  refuse-heaps) ;  the  ancient  Swiss  lake-dwellinps, 

stalactites,  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct     nn  nilaa   «,.  u  i«^„«*-:-^  i,«ku«.*?^ -n  /       aicllZ 

hyana.  bear,  elephant,  or  rhinoceros,  has  given  rise  to  ^°  P^*?^'  ^*'     ^^custr me  habitations    {see  "  ^ct^ 

a  suspicion  that  the  date  of  man  must  be  carried  fur-  American   OycIopsBdia,"  vol.    Xvi) ;    tho  Irish 

ther  back  than  we  had  heretofore  imagined.    On  the  lake-dwellings,  or  "  crannoges " ;    the  pottery 

other  hand,  extreme  reluctance  was  naturally  felt,  on  and  burnt  bncks  taken  from  (Treat  depths  in  tho 

habited  by  a  succession  of  tenante,  and  have  been  se-  '^  °V"^"^?  ^.*^*?®  7*"®^  ^^  *^®  ^^^O,  of  the  delta 

looted  by  man  as  a  place  not  only  of  domicile,  but  of  ^f  ^he  Mississippi,  &c, ;  the  hnman  and  other 

sepulture,  while  some  caves  have  also  served  as  the  bones,  and  implements — consisting  largely  of 
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vorked  flints— found  in  the  cavern  of  Bize,  in  at  a  remote  period,  may  correspond  to  that  of 
France;  the  contents  of  the  Belgian  caves,  in-  a  centnry  in  modem  times,  and  in  ages  still 
dndiog  the  Engis  skull ;  the  Neanderthal  cave  more  remote  Man  would  more  and  more  re- 
acd  skull ;  then,  the  Post-pliocene  alluvium  semble  the   brutes  in   that  attribute  which 
&Dd  cave  deposits,  w^ith  flint  implements,  pro-  causes  one  generation  exactlj  to  imitate  in 
ceeding  from  the  earlier   discoveries  of  M.  all  its  ways  the  generation  which  preceded  it." 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  at  Abbeville,  in  the  valley  The  author  regards  Mr.  Darwin^s  theory  of 
of  the  Somme,  and  of  Dr.  Rigollot,  near  Amiens,  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection  as  not 
and  also  the  exploration  of  the  Brizham  cave,  inconsistent  with  the  admitted  truths  of  science ; 
down  to  the  latest  discoveries,  made  especially  and,  in  harmony  with  such  view,  inclines  to  the 
in  the  former  region,  up  to  the  time  of  publica-  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 
tion;  works  of  art  elsewhere  met  with  in  Post-  We  now  proceed  to  glean,  from  the  state- 
pliocene  alluvium  of  France  and  Great  Britain ;  ments  of  discoveries  maide  and  the  publbhed 
the  marked  bones  found  by  M.  Lartet  in  the  speculations  of,  chiefly,  the  past  year,  the  por- 
Anrignac  cave ;  then,  certain  supposed  fossil  tions  which  appear  to  possess  the  greatest  im- 
men,  as  that  of  Denise,  of  Natchez,  &o. ;  then,  portance,  and  which  will  serve  to  show  what 
the  relations  of  the  Glacial  Period,  and  of  gla-  further  light  is  being  thrown  upon  the  ques- 
cial  action  to  the  Human  Period,  and  to  the  tions  already  presented. 
date  of  the  earliest  traces  of  man  and  other  Itutancea  of  Human  JRemains. — ^A  paper  was 
animals;    the  supposed  ages   of  stone   and  read   before   the   British   Association,  1868, 
bronze ;  and,  finally,  certain  subjects  connect-  Section  (£)  of  Geography  and  Ethnology,  de- 
ed with  Mr.  Darwin^s  theory  of  the  origin  of  scriptive  of  a  human  cranium  found  near  Ami- 
species  by  variation  and  through  natural  selec-  ens,  in  1861 ;  but  which,  while  it  closely  re- 
tion,  and  the  possible,  relation  of  man  to  the  sembled  the  Engis  skull,  was  regarded  as  pre- 
lower  orders  of  being.  *  A  few  of  the  instances  senting  no  decided  test  in  respect  to  the  ques- 
of  discovery  of  human  remains,^.,  just  re-  tion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  race.    Mr.  G.  £.  Ro- 
ferred  to,  have — as  occurring  at  recent  dates —  berts  and  Prof.  Geo.  Busk  contributed  a  paper 
received  mention  in  this  CTLOPiSniA,  1861,  upon  the  opening  of  a  cist  of  the  Stone  Age  at 
nnder  the  title  Antiquitt   of   the  Human  Bennet  Hill,  on  the  coast  of  Elgin.  This  cist  was 
Hace;  and  1862,  in  connection  with  Geoo-  one  of  three  situated  near  together  and  also  near 
SiPHT,  &c.  to  three  considerable  shell-mounds,  or  refiise- 
AltboDgh  Sir  Charles  Lyell  expresses  his  heaps.    Of  the  other  two  cists,  one  had  been 
conclusions  in  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  cut  away  by  the  course  of  a  railway,  and  in  the 
hmnan  race  with  great  caution,  yet  the  terms  second  few  bones  were  found.  Of  the  skeleton 
in  which  he  has  couched  thep,  not  lees  than  found  in  the  least  disturbed  cist,  the  cranium  was 
the  facts  on  which  they  are  based,  appear  to  —measured  antero-posteriorly — quite  short; 
open  the  way  for  a  large  extension  of  the  i*.  tf.,  of  the  conformation  termed  by  Retzius 
lapse  of  time  since  the  advent  of  man  on  the  the  hraehycephalic.    The  ratio  of  the  antero- 
earth,  beyond  that  admitted  in  the  usual  or  posterior  to  the  transverse  measurement,  was 
historical  view.      Thus,   Lyell   admits    that  1 :  .823.    In  April,  Rev.  H.  F.  Rivers  present- 
"  Man  was    contemporary   in   Europe  with  ed  to  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London 
two  species  of  elephant,  Elephas  primigenivs  some  human  remains  found  at  Luton,  near 
[mammoth],  and  £.  antiquus,  two,  also,  of  Chatham  ;  Prof.  Owen  remarking  at  the  time 
rhinoceros,  Rhinoceros  tiehorhinus  and  B.  hem-  that  the  bones  appeared  to  have  been  disco ver- 
ii<uhusy  at  least  one  species  of  hippopotamus,  ed  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  within  brick  earth, 
the  cave-bear,  cave-lion,  and  cave-hysana,  vari-  May  26th,  Professor*  Busk  read  a  paper  in  re- 
ons  bovine,  equine,  and  cervine  animals  now  lation  to  the?e  remains,  which  greatly  dimin- 
€xtinct,  and  many  smaller  carnivora,  rodentia,  ished  the  interest  attaching  to  them,  by  declar- 
and  insectivora.      While  these  were  slowly  ing  that  on  closer  inspection  it  was  found  that 
passing  away,  the  musk  buffalo,  reindeer,  and  the  bones  were  not  regularly  overlaid  by  the 
other  arctic  species,  which  have  survived  to  deposit  of  brick  earth,  but  were  in  a  soil  that 
onr  times,  were  retreating  northward,  from  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  filled  into  a  pit,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Seine,  to  their  apparently  consisted  of  the  rain- wash  from  a 
present  more  arctic  haunttf."  And  he  adds  that  neighboring  hill  side.    There  were  two  skele- 
"The  vast  distance  of  time  which  separated  tons;  the  crania  much  alike,  long-headed,  or 
the  origin  of  the  higher  and  lower  level  gravels  dolichoeephalic^  orthognathic^  but  phanozygous 
efthe  valley  of  the  Somme,  both  of  them  rich  [the  zygomatic  arches   showing  beyond  the 
in  flint  implements  of  similar  shape,  ♦  *  ♦  cranium,  as  viewed  from  above].    Thus,  their 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of  the  form  would  not  indicate  that  they  belonged  to 
wtsia  those  early  times  remained  stationary  for  either  of  the  most  ancient  types  of   crania 
almost  indefinite  periods;"  and  then  proceeds  found  in  Great  Britain,  viz.:  th^cymhecephaliCy 
to  parallel  this  with  the  fact  that "  The  rate  of  supposed  by  Dr.  Wilson  to  be  the  most  ancient ; 
process  in  the  arts  and  sciences  proceeds  in  a  or  the  hraekyeephalic^  supposed  by  the  authors 
geometrical  ratio  as  knowledge  increases,"  the  of  the  "Crania  Britannica"  to  be  the  true  an- 
tarlier  advance  being  by  so  much  the  more  cient  British  form.    The  crania  both  presented 
slow,  '*  so  that  the  progress  of  a  thousand  years  iiyuries  such  as  would  intimate  that  their  pos- 
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Mflsara  had  been  killed  by  cats  of  a  sharp  skuDs  obtuned  from  a  cemetery  st  La  Gt^,  had 

weflOKHi  upon  the  head.  adopted  the  foUowmg  diriaon: 

Chemical  Change$  in  long-buried  Bona. —  \  Jl  run  Doiiekoeepbaii :  the  bdu 
The  author  last  named  condnded  his  paper  i  DoucaocnLiu,  V  B.^nbS>iiL»e«pb.u  •  tiM  tada 
with  an  account  of  the  results  of  chemical  )    ftom  .75  u  .774 
analysis  performed  upon  portions  of  these  and  ^  KaAncmLux  U'**^*^  srengc):  th«  index  tm 
of  other  bones  of  considerable  antiquity;  and  »    .TTTto.iw. 
he  is  led  to  assert  the  following  as  among  the  )  ^JmI^IS^^"*^^'  ^^'^^ 
chemical  characteristics  of  such  bones:    1.  ».  Bkachtciphaij,  v ^^  p,„^  B«cbyeepbdi:  theiDdex 
Long-buried  bones,  whatever  the  soil  or  situa-  )    .»,  and  npwaid. 
tion,  almost  always  contain  a  notable  amonnt  Antiquities  ofXorthumberland. — ^Mr.  Georgo 
of  iron.    2.  The  amount  of  organic  matter  is  Tate  gave,  before  the  British  AssociatloD,  1863, 
inyariably  much  diminished.    3.  The  propor-  an  account  of  the  explorations  made,  daring 
tion  of  carbonates  in  them  is  usually  mudi  the  two  preceding  years,  into  the  ancient  Brit- 
augmented.    4.  A  still  longer  abode  in  the  ish  remains  found  among  the  CheTiots,  in  the 
ground,  whatever  the  soil,  is  attended  with  the  valley  of  the  Brearoish,  and  on  Yeyeriog  M 
aoouisition  of  a  marked  quantity  of  fluorine.  and  its  neighborhood.    These  are  in  the  wild 

Eeteiue^  Clarification  of  Crania^  improved  by  hilly  districts  of  the  northern  part  of  North- 
Broea^9  D^nite  Measurements, — ^Prof.  Retzins,  nmberland,  and  they  consist  of  fortified  towns; 
many  years  since,  found  that  the  most  ancient  strong,  smaU  fortlets  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
human  crania  discovered  in  Denmark  and  other  and  in  the  high  valleys ;  hut-circles,  apd  bar- 
parts  of  Europe,  could  be  mainly  assigned  to  rows,  or  sepulchres.  A  fortified  town  site  near 
two  distinct  types  of  conformation.  To  one  Linhope,  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind,  co?- 
of  these,  characterized  by  a  rounded  form, «. «.,  ers  twenty  acres.  Here  are  found  remains  of 
by  the  relative  shortness  of  the  antero-poste-  the  environing  walls,  and  within  these  many 
rior  dimension  as  compared  with  the  trans-  hut-circles,  some  of  these  being  flagged  with 
verse,  and  having  the  parietal  tubers  promi-  fiat  stones  of  porphyry.  8ome  of  the  hearth- 
nent,  and  the  occiput  broad  and  flattened,  he  stones,  which  usually  appear  in  the  centre  of 
applied  the  name  braehyeephalic  (short-head-  the  circles,  still  retain  marks  of  fire.  Strong 
ed) ;  and  to  the  other,  which  would  appear  in  forts  crown  many  of  the  higher  hills.  The  so- 
time  to  have  succeeded  the  former,  and  which  called  fortlets  have  a  diameter  of  from  thirty 
is  characterized  by  relative  length  of  the  ante-  to  one  hundred  and  ^j  feet, 
ro-posterior  dimension,  tending  to  the  more  All  the  appearances  indicate  a  period  when 
modern  oval  form,  and  having  a  prominent  the  hilly  country  was  held  by  separate  tribes 
and  narrow  occiput,  he  gave  the  name  of  doli-  and  cluis,  and  ^hich  were  often  at  war  with 
ehoeephalie  (long-headed).  each  other.    In  various  portions  of  the  ruins 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Prof.  Nillson  has  and  barrows  are  found,  pottery ;  glass  oma- 

claimed  to  establish  a  third  type  of  cranium,  ments  (supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 

having   the   antero-posterior  dimension   still  Phoenicia);  bronze  and  flint  weapons;  aodoc- 

longer  than  in  the  second,  while  at  the  same  casionally  rude  querns  for  grinding  grain.   In 

time  marked  with  greater  prominence  at  the  one  barrow,  along  with  flint  implements  and 

sides.    This  he  regards  as  having  belonged  to  potsherds,  some  lumps  of  iron  slag  were  found ; 

a  Oeltic  race,  who  in  his  opinion  introduced  and  similar  heaps  have  long  been  met  with 

the  use  of  bronze.    To  another  variety  of  con-  elsewhere  through  this  part  of  the  country,  at 

formation,  first  observed  in  certain  of  the  most  a  distance  from  modern  habitations.    The  an- 

ancient  skulls  found  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  thor  suggests  the  probability  that  iron— with 

most  marked  characteristics  are  the  narrow-  the  few  who  could  afford  it — was  in  use  earlier 

ness  and  length  of  the  top  of  the  head,  the  than  has  been  supposed  in  the  theory  of  snc- 

forehead  being  narrow  and  retreating,  and  the  cessive  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages ;  and  that 

occiput  narrow  and  extremely  prolonged  back-  the  rarity  of  iron  implements  is  in  part  at  Ictist 

ward.  Dr.  Wilson  has  given  the  name  of  Jbtm-  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of 

bseephalic  (boat-headed),  also  written  cymbeee-  their  having  perished  by  rust.     The  sknlb 

phalie.  found  in  the  remains  here  described  were  all 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Anthrop.  Sooi-  brachycephalic ;  and  this  is  believed  by  the  aa- 

ety,  November  8d,  1868,  during  a  renewal  of  thor  to  have  been  the  true  type  of  the  North- 

the  discussion  Upon  the  cranium  from  the  Ben-  nmbrian  Celts. 

net*  Hill  cist,  already  mentioned,  Mr.  0.  C.  Blake  Ancient  Shell-Mounds  ofSeotland.-^The  Rev. 
called  attention  to  the  uncertainty  which  still  George  Gbrdon  having  mentioned,  in  the  ''Nat- 
attended  Retzins'  distinctions  of  ancient  skulls,  ural  History  Review,"  for  April,  1863,  the  find- 
and  then  proceeded  to  state  M.  Broca's  im-  ing,  on  the  shores  of  Moray  Frith,  of  several 
provement  upon  that  classification,  by  basing  shell-mounds  somewhat  resembling  the  Danish 
the  distinctions  upon  exact  numerical  compari-  "  kjokkenmoddings,"  Mr.  John  Lubbock  subse- 
sons,  and  introducing  a  third  or  middle  class,  quently  visited  that  region  in  company  with 
The  term  "  index,"  as  here  used,  denotes  the  liie  former — the  account  of  their  explorations 
ratio  of  the  breadth  of  a  given  cranium  to  its  appearing  in  the  same  journal  for  July  folio w- 
length.     Thus,  Broca,  in  arranging  certain  ing. 
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Mr.  Gordon  bod  discovered  little  more  than  five  miles  in  extent,  occupied  by  a  jnoss,  whose 
the  fact  of  certain  refuse  heaps  consisting  waters  flow  in  part  into  the  loch  and  in  part 
mainlj  of  shells,  and  further  that  in  these  the  into  the  sea.  Sir  William  Maxwell,  of  Hon- 
shells  of  the  periwinkle  and  oyster,  and  next  reith,  had,  at  his  own  expense,  nearly  drained 
those  of  the  muscle  and  cockle,  appeared  to  the  bed  of  the  loch ;  and  this  had,  when  visit- 
predominate.  The  two  observers  in  their  later  ed  (August,  1868),  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
visit  found  in  the  Loch  of  the  Clans,  about  five  mense  sheet  of  mud,  surrounded  by  a  snccea- 
miles  from  Nairn,  a  small  '^  crannoge  ^'  of  sion  of  beaches  at  different  elevations.  It  con* 
stones  bound  together  with  beams  of  wood ;  tained  a  few  small  islets. 
and  close  to  this  they  picked  up  a  bone  awl.  One  of  these,  being  reached  over  forty  yards 

They  then  visited  the  shell-mounds  at  Ben-  of  the  mud,  was  found  to  be  elevated  above 

net  Hill,  near  Burghead,  on  the  coast  of  Elgin ;  the  latter  about  five  and  a  half  feet.    On  each 

afterward  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Find-  side  of  it  were  patches  of  stone,  not  touching 

horn,  and  about  the  old  margins  of  Loch  Spy-  it ;  and  on  its  northern  side,  surrounded  by 

nie.    The  shells  were  often  to  a  good  degree  piles  driven  into  the  mass,  lay  a  canoe  twenty- 

of  different  species  in  the  different  mounds,  four  feet  long.    Stones  were  scattered  over  t£e 

the  periwinkle,  oyster,  and  muscle  being  gen-  surface  of  the  islet,  and  teeth,  apparently  of 

erdly  most  abundant ;  while  in  some  of  the  swine  and  oxen,  were  found.    A  trench  being 

heaps  appeared  also  numerous  fragments  of  cut  around  the  islet,  ashes  were  turned  up,  in 

bones  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig.     No  pottery  which  were  teeth   and  burnt  bones.     There 

or  gtone  implements  were  found  in  any  of  were  found,  also,  a  piece  of  a  fine  yellow  earth- 

them,  though  in  and  near  some  of  them  were  en  ware  armlet ;    a  large  broken  earthenware 

picked  up  one  or  more  fragments  of  fiint.  bead,  striped  blue  and  white;  and  a  small  metal 

From  one  mound,  near  Burghead,  they  obtained  ornament,  apparently  gilt.    Two  other  pieces 

two  positive  implements  of  bone,  awl-shaped,  of  a  similar  armlet  were  found  on  the  surface. 

and  a  third  splinter  of  doubtful  character.    At  On  cutting  down  into  the  structure,  it  prov- 

another,  between  Burghead  and  Findhorn,*they  ed  to  be  wholly  artificial,  resting  on  the  soft 

found  a  fragment  of  a  bronze  ring.    In  some  bottom  of  the  loch,  and  composed  of  layers  of 

of  the  mounds  marks  of  fire  were  abundant,  brushwood,  branches  and  stems  of  trees,  min- 

even  where  there  appeared  not  a  single  bone  gled  with  large  stones,  while  at  bottom  of  all, 

or  sherd.    The  absence  of  pottery  and  imple-  in  this  and  the  other  islets  examined,  was  a 

meats,  so  conomon  in  Danish  *'  middens,^'  and  bed  of  fern  about  a  foot  thick.     The  mass 

in  the  Swiss  Lakes,  is  not  a  little  puzzling,  was  joined  together  by  poles  and  stakes  of 

True,  flint  is  absent  from  the  north  of  Scot-  •  oak  and  willow,  some  driven  two  and  a  half 

land,  but  not  less  is  it  so  from  Switzerland,  feet  into  the  bottom.    The  islet  was  surround- 

It  is  conjectured,  however,  that  the  Scotch  ed  also  by  great  numbers  of  these,  and  by 

mounds  may  yet  be  found  to  belong  to  the  masses  of  stone.    In  some  of  the  islets  the 

metallic  period.  stakes  were  found  roughly  hewn,  and  even 

In  fact,  in  a  shell-mound  on  the  '^  Brigzes  ^'  mortised ;  and  in  a  few  holes  had  been  bored. 
Farm,  near  the  old  Loch  Spynie,  a  bronze  pin  The  leaves  and  nuts  brought  up  from  the  low- 
had  been  found  by  a  laborer ;  and  a  Dr.  Tay-  er  layers  were  still  in  appearance  fresh  and 
lor  had  discovered  two  small  pieces  of  pottery,  perfectly  distinct.  Great  quantities  of  teeth 
colored  rod  on  one  side  and  black  on  the  other,  and  bones  were  found  upon  and  within  the 
The  bronze  pin  was  four  and  a  half  inches  in  structures ;  but  no  tool  or  weapon  of  any  sort 
length,  and  rather  thick  in  proportion ;  the  came  to  light.  The  first  islet  examined  was 
head  was  small  and  rounded,  but  fiattened  on  thirty-eight  yards  in  circumference :  the  larg- 
the  sides,  each  of  which  was  marked  by  two  est  was  thirty-six  yards  across,  and  about  one 
diap:onal  grooves  crossing  each  other  at  about  hundred  yards  round.  Upon  this  also  a  canoe 
a  right  angle.  Below  the  head  was  a  second  was  found,  eighteen  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
enlargement,  of  less  size ;  and  below  this  in  an  extremely  decayed  state, 
again,  fonr  equidistant  rows  of  five  small  The  structures  would  appear  to  have  been 
notches  each — one  row  on  each  side  of  the  pin.  raised  by  successive  stages,  as  the  waters  of  the 
This  pin  is  said  to  resemble  ^ose  found  in  the  loch  had  increased.  The  quantities  of  bones 
Irish  crannoges,  and  in  street-cuttings  in  Dub-  and  teeth,  and  of  the  stakes  formed,  conveyed 
\m,  and  which  are  believed  to  be  of  an  age  of  to,  and  used  in  and  about  the  structures, 
about  1,000  years;  i.  e.,  of  the  date  of  A.D.  would  alike  indicate  a  considerable  population. 
SOO-900.  Upon  the  rocky  eminences  which  rose  at  cer- 

Laeustrine  ffdhitations  in  Wigtanshire,  Scot-  tain  points  in  the  loch,  no  structures  had  been 

hnd. — An  account  of  explorations  of  these  raised ;  probably  they  were  founded  upon  the 

▼as  presented  before  the  British  Association,  mud  as  being  thus  least  accessible. 

hy  Lord  Lovaine.  Prof.   Wilson    remarked   that   Mr.  Joseph 

Dowalton  Loch,  in  which  the  habitations  are  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh,  had  collected  infer- 

foand;  was  an  irregular  sheet  of  water,  about  mation  showing  that  a  large  number  of  lacus- 

tTTo  miles  long  by  a  half  mile  broad,  situ-  trine  habitations  existed  in  that  part  of  Great 

£ted  in  Wigtonshire,  on  the  western  coast  of  Britain.    He  thought  the  implements  of  bronze 

Scotland,  and  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  valley  and  metal  generally  belonged  to  a  period  much 
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earlier  than  antiquarians  had  yet  assigned  to  his  earlier  existence."  In  most,  or  all,  of  the 
them.  instances  last  named  above,  moreover,  the  fiiDt 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  expressed  himself  as  snre  implements  are  found  associated  with  the 
that  changes  of  level  mast  have  taken  place  in  bones  of  animals  extinct  from  before  the  his* 
the  lake.  The  author  of  the  paper  had  sag-  torical  period ;  and  in  respect  to  human  erss, 
gested  that  these  changes  were  brought  about  these  works  and  results  due  to  the  agency  of 
by  the  growth  of  peat,  obstructing  gradually  man  take  ns  back  far  anterior  to  the  date  of 
the  ancient  outlet.  Why,  now,  was  it  not  pos-  the  stone  age,  if  this  were  to  be  determined  by 
sible  to  determine  a  proximate  date  for  these  such  relics  only  as  those  of  the  Danish  "mid- 
habitations — hence  the  general  rate  of  growth  dens  "  and  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings;  or,  more 
of  peat;  and  thus  to  obtain  a  rule  applicable  in  strictly  speaking,  they  appear  to  conduct  os 
other  cases?  If  the  bronze  period  must  be  back  through  three  successive  ages  of  one  vast 
carried  farther  back  than  antiquarians  gener-  stone  period — ^beyond  the  most  recent  polUhed 
ally  had  supposed,  how  very  ancient  must  or  sharpened  stone  implements,  as  those  of  the 
then  be  that  of  stone  ?  And  yet,  both  epochs  Danish  mounds,  to  the  hatchets  rudely  chipped 
belonged  to  a  period  in  which  there  was  not  (worked),  but  unground,  of  the  Somme  valley, 
found  one  of  those  extinct  animals  of  which  and  in  some  of  the  instances  to  those  consisting 
geologists  had  discovered  so  many  unequivo-  of  mere  fragments  or^ib»  of  flint — implements 
cal  remains.  in  regard  to  which  such  ideas  as  that  of  fad- 
Geological  Poiltion  and  Era  of  the  Bemains  toning,  much  less  that  of  grinding  were  not 
thuBfar  Described. — Few,  if  any,  of  the  human  yet  to  be  conceived  of  for  hundreds,  perhaps 
remain^  and  works  described  in  the  sections  thousands,  of  years. 

just  preceding,  can  be  considered   as  going        Meanwhile,  however,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 

back  in  geological  time  beyond   the  period  remarked  as  singular,  and  the  fact  is  so  recog- 

within  which  has  occurred  the  latest  of  the  nized  in  terms  by  Lyell  and  his  reviewers,  83 

alluvial  formations — that  known  as  the  "re-  well  as  by  others,  that  while,  in  the  many  parts 

cent,"   or  most   modern  of  the  Quaternary  of  thb  south  and  west  of  Europe  yielding  these, 

deposits.  And  in  respect  to  human  eras,  none  of  at  least  thousands  of  genuine  flint  implements 

these  remains  date  back,  certainly,  beyond  the  have  been  discovered,  and  while,  more  recently, 

"  stone  "  age ;  while  it  is,  in  fact,  questionable  portions  of  the  skeletons  of  many  extinct  ani- 

whether  the  oldest  of  them  go  beyond  that  mals  have  been  found  which  show  evidences 

of  *'  bronze."    None  of  them  reach  the  time  of  having  been  cut  and  marked  by  implements 

of  any  of  the  species  of  animals  which  have  used  by  man,  still  not  a  single  human  skeleton 
been  extinct  throughout  the  historic  period;  *  of  unquestionably  fossil  character,  not  indeed 

for  even  though  the  Urus,  or  wild  bull  (Bos  so  much  as  a  human  tooth,  had  been  discovered 

primigenius)y  which  existed  in  the  stone  and  in  connection  with,  or  as  undoubtedly  referable 

bronze  ages,  including  that  of  the  Swiss  lake-  to  the  same  age  as,  those  older  or  post-pliocenc 

dwellings,  has  now  been  long  extinct,  yet  this  remains! 

animal  was  seen  by  Julius  Casar,  and  survived  Now,  as  to  the  specific  question,  why  fos- 
after  his  time.  sil  human  remains  have  not  been  found  along 
Now  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that,  with  the  implements  and  marked  bones  of  the 
not  to  speak  of  other  instances,  the  now  well-  post-phocene,  many  answers,  more  or  less  satis- 
known  cases  of  the  human  and  other  bones,  factory,  had  been  given.  Some  had  urged  that 
and  implements  of  the  Belgian  caverns,  the  dis-  the  fact  was  but  an  illustration  of  the  extreme 
coveries  made  in  the  Brixham  cave,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  records;  and 
yet  more  familiar  discoveries  by  M.  Boucher  these  have  cited  as  parallel  the  facts  that 
de  Perthes  and  others,  of  the  sort  known  up  to  the  bones  of  the  musk  buffalo  were  not  until 
the  close  of  1S62,  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Somme  recently  found  as  fossils,  and  have  remarked 
valley,  especially  at  Abbeville  and  St.  Acheul,  that  the  entire  assemblage  of  the  fossil  quadru- 
as  also  those  of  the  cave  of  Aurignac,  appear  peds  of  the  Picardy  alluvium  must  still  be  but 
to  have  (before  1863)  traced  man  back  far  into  a  small  part  of  the  whole  number  of  species 
the  Post-pliocene  deposits  belonging  to  the  pe-  with  which  these  were  contemporaneous, 
riod  of  the  drift ;  hence,  into  the  earlier  for-  Others  have  urged  the  fact  of  the  extremely 
mations  of  the  Post-tertiary  period.  None  of  small  proportion  which  the  districts  yet  ex- 
these  latter  discoveries,  however,  had  appeared  plored  bear  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  alluvium 
to  carry  man  beyond  this  limit,  into  the  Ter-  m  which  fossils  may  exist,  upon  the  Eastern,  or 
tiary  strata.  And  M.  Broca,  at  a  meeting  upon  both  of  the  continents.  Even  Mr.  Oaw- 
of  the  Anthrop.  Society  of  Paris  some  time  fard,  who  appears  to  covet  the  attitude  of  an- 
since,  recognizing  this  limit,  stated  in  sub-  tagonist  upon  all  the  later  anthropological  theo- 
stance  that,  thus  far  ^'  the  antiquity  of  Man  is  ries  of  the  time,  after  stating  (in  the  outset  of 
reduced  to  the  commencement  of  the  Quater-  his  paper  before  the  Brit.  Assoc,  upon  the 
nary  period.  Positive  facts,  irrefutable  evi-  Aryan  theory  and  the  races  of  mankind,)  his 
deuce" — he  declared — "  show  that  man  existed  conviction  that  the  evidences  of  late  years  ad- 
at  the  time  of  the  diluvium.  But  this  is  the  duccd  satisfactorily  establish  for  man  on  the 
first  known  date  in  his  history ;  though  it  is  earth  an  antiquity  far  beyond  the  usual  esti- 
still  not  impossible  that  we  may  find  traces  of  mate,  making  him  the  contemporary  of  animals 
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gnch  as  lions,  hysnas,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  gravel-hed  at  Moulin- Qnignon,  near  Abbeyille, 
&c.,  extinct  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in  the  north  of  France,  and  by  workmen  en- 
records,  then  goes  on  to  account  for  the  scar-  gaged  in  quarrying  at  the  place,  first  appeared 
city  of  remains  of  man  himself  in  connection  in  "  ZMftftcoiWoM,"  of  April  9th,  1863.  Near  the 
with  his  works,  by  the  following  considera-  end  of  March,  a  quarryman,  named  Halatre, 
tions :  In  the  savage  state,  man  would  be  few  brought  from  this  quarry  to  M.  Boucher  de 
in  number  in  comparison  with  the  wild  animals;  Perthes  a  shaped  flint  and  a  fragment  of  bono, 
and  when  he  first  appeared,  unarmed,  without  both  stated  to  hare  been  found  in  the  gravel, 
language,  and  before  he  had  even  yet  acquired  Upon  clearing  away  the  sand  in  which  the 
the  art  of  kindling  a  fire,  the  disparity  would  latter  was  partly  imbedded,  it  proved  to  be  a 
be  still  greater.  In  that  condition  he  would  human  molar,  somewhat  damaged.  M.Boucher 
have  to  contend  for  life  and  food  with  savage  at  once  proceeded  to  Moulin-Quignon  with 
beasts,  with  nothing  to  depend  on  hut  a  superior  Halatre,  verified  the  spot  from  which  the  tooth 
brain  and  the  capacity  of  wielding  a  club.  In  had  been  taken,  ascertained  that  that  part  of 
Buch  circamstances  the  wonder  is,  not  that  man  the  gravel  deposit  was  free  from  infiltration  or 
should  be  few,  but  that  he  should  continue  to  intrusion,  and  desired  the  search  continued, 
exist  at  all.  He  charged  the  workmen  not  to  disturb  any- 

Haviug  thus  found,  as  precisely  as  possible,  thing  they  might  come  upon  during  his  absence, 

tiie  llmits-~downward  into  the    fossiliferous  but  if  any  remains  came  to  light,  to  let  him 

strata,  and  (the  Neanderthal  skull  only  being  know  of  the  fact.    On  the  28th  of  March,  a 

regarded  as  yet  not  decided  on)  backward  in  workman  named  Yasseur  came  to  tell  him  that 

the  ages  of  time — ^to  which  man  appears  with  something  resembling  a  bono  was  to  be  seen  in 

some  degree  of  certainty  to  have  been  traced,  the  bed  of  gravel. 

up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  we  are  now  M.  Boucher  went  to  the  place,  and  there 

prepared  better  to  appreciate  the  bearings  and  found,  enveloped  in  its*  matrix,  and  still  in  part 

significance  of  two  discoveries  which  have  imbedded  in  the  gravel,  a  bone,  nearly  an  inch 

marked  the  year  1863,  namely,  the  finding  of  in  length  of  which,  however,  was  already  ex- 

vhat  b  (by  many)  believed  to  be  a  fossil  hn-  posed.  The  bone  was  carefully  extracted  whole, 

man  jaw  in  the  Post-pliocene  alluvium  of  the  oy  working  round  it  with  a  pickaxe ;  and  it 

Somme  valley,  and  the  finding  at  St.  Prest,  by  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  a  human  jaw,  very 

M.Desnoyers,  of  marked  fossil  bones  of  animals  much  discolored,  but  not  injured  by  rolling, 

within  what  he  regards  as  unquestionably  up-  A  few  inches  off  from  it  was  a  fiint  hatchet 

per  tertiary,  or  Pliocene,  strata.    Before  de-  (hache),  also  imbedded  in  the  gravel,  whence 

scribing  these,  certain  speculations  assigning  M.  O.Dimpr^  by  aid  of  the  pickaxe  removed  it. 

an  extreme  antiquity  to  the  exceptional  skuU  All  the  spectators  were  struck  with  the  perfect 

above  named,  will  be  given.  identity  of  the  platina  or  colored  crust  which 

The  Neanderthal  Man, — Prof.  "Wm.  King  covered  not  only  the  jaw  and  the  flint  axe,  but 
read  before  the  Brit.  Assoc,  a  paper  upon  this  also  the  rolled  pebbles  of  the  bed ;  the  color  of 
Eubject.  He  gave  reasons  for  believing  that  this  was  a  brown  approaching  to  bluish  black, 
this  skall  belonged  to  one  of  a  race  existing  in  The  portion  of  the  deposit  from  which  the  jaw 
the  glacial  or  Clydian  period.  "Why  should  there  and  accompanying  flint  were  taken,  was  a  hori- 
aot  have  been,  in  the  past,  distinct  low  species  zontal  stratum  or  seam  of  no  great  depth,  inter- 
of  man,  little  above  the  anthropoid  apes  ?  Why  posed  between  the  chalk  below  and  the  ordi- 
not  a  pliocene  or  Clydian  species,  which  could  nary  gravel  above,  consisting  of  a  black  man- 
erect  a  protecting  shed,  fashion  a  stone  imple-  gano-ferruginous  matter.  This  deposit  belongs 
ment,  and  store  up  food,  and  yet  be  devoid  of  to  what  Mr.  Prestwich  calls  the  "  high-level  " 
speech,  and  of  religious  feeling.  He  c«>nsidered  series,  being  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the 
the  Neanderthal  skull  eminently  simial  in  its  Somme  valley  beds.  The  jaw  and  hache  were 
great  characters ;  and  it  was  probable  that  the  found  at  a  depth  of  five  yards  below  the  surface, 
thoughts  and  desires  that  dwelt  in  it  never  A  few  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  jaw, 
soarwl  above  those  of  the  brute.  The  Andaman  Messrs.  Prestwich,  Evans,  and  Tylor  visited  M. 
islander  has  but  the  dimmest  consciousness  of  Boucher.  The  two  latter  especially  observed 
the  existence  of  a  Creator,  and  of  any  moral  circumstances  which  led  them  to  fear  that  a 
feeling.  Still  he  has  enough  [Dr.  Mouatt  de-  deception  had  been  practised  by  the  quarry  men. 
Clares  that  ho  has  no  religious  ideas  or  feelings  Mr.  Evans  thought  that  the  axes,  purporting  to 
whatever :  if  this  be  true,  he  at  least  has  suffi-  be  from  the  black  band,  had  been  artificially 
cient  capacity  for  such  notion  and  feeling]  to  stained  with  the  irony  deposit.  M.  Boucher 
necessitate  our  classing  him  with  i7o7wo*aj02€««.  still  maintained  a  diflferent  view  of  the  case. 
We  could  go  no  lower  than  the  Andamaner,  He  had  extracted  the  jaw  from  the  substance 
without  coming  to  brute  benightedness.  He  of  the  bed  itself,  and  declared  that  M.  Dirapr6 
believed  the  Neanderthal  man  to  have  been,  had  taken  out  the  hache  in  the  same  way,  both 
accordingly,  a  being  specifically  distinct ;  and  inpresenceof  a  number  of  spectators;  and  they 
he  would  propose  for  him  the  designation  of  felt  sure  the  gravel  had  not  been  disturbed.  lie 
Romo  Keandtrthalenm.  considered  the  two  workmen  concerned  to  be 

The  Moulin-Quignon^  or  AbheciUe  Jaw, — ^A  persons  of  irreproachable  character.  Yet  it  was 

aotice  of  the  discovery  of  human  remains  in  a  a  fact  that  M.  Boucher  had  for  years  ofiered  largo 
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rewards  for  the  discovery  of  fossil  remains  in  that  thai  upon  the  bone  might  be  artificial 

the  qaatemary  deposits ;  and  equally  so,  that  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  English  members  of  the 

the  quarrymen  had  repeatedly  brought  to  him  Oommission  maintained  that  the  flint  lutcha 

bones  which  proved  not  to  be  genuine.    There  said  to  be  yielded  by  the  black  band  were  on- 

are,  indeed,  bone-bearing  beds  not  far  from  authentic ;  and  finally,  the  confidence  of  some 

Abbeville.     The  quarrymen  of  Amiens   and  of  the  French  members  of  the  Commission  in 

Abbeville  had  begun  to  make  sham  *^  drift  im-  the  fossil  character  of  the  jaw  began  to  be 

plements "  as  soon  as  it  paid  them  to  do  so,  shaken. 

and  of  such  they  had  sold  thousands.    They  Atthisjnncture(May  12th),  upon  the  sogges- 

had  acquired  such  skill  as  even  to  deceive  in  tionofthe  President,  the  Oommission  a^onrned 

regard  to  the  coating  or  platina^  and  the  dis-  to  Abbeville.    There,  after  taking  precautions 

coloration  of  the  surface ;  and  Mr.  Ohristy  had  to  avoid  any  deception,  they  made  new  excava' 

bought  a  large  quantity  of  the  spurious  haehe$^  tions  into  the  clilf  of  the  gravel-pit  of  Moulio- 

by  insisting  tliat  he  knew  them  to  be  such,  for  Quignon,  and  in  a  bed  apparently  identical 

from  one  to  two  pence  apiece.  with  that  from  which  the  jaw  had  been  ex- 

An  article  by  Mr.  Falconer  on  the  subject  tracted,  at  a  depth  of  four  metres  below  the 

of  the  supposed  fossil  bone  appeared  in  the  surface,  there  were  disengaged  under  the  very 

London  *^  Times,"  of  April  25th.    An  animated  eyes  of  the  members  many  hatchets  of  flint 

discussion  had  soon  sprung  up,  touching  the  which  were  every  way  similar  to  those  the 

questions  as  to  whether  or  not  the  jaw  was  authenticity  of  which  had  just  been  questioned 

authentic,  and  a  true  fossil ;  and  at  length  upon  by  the  English  tataiu.     Besides  this,  direct 

the  proposition  (May  2d)  of  M.  Lartet,  a  scien-  testimony  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  jaw 

tifio  reunion *or  conference  with  a  view  to  set*  in  the  ^^  black  band"  was  brought  forward  to 

tling  these  questions  was  determined  on.    Of  the  satisfaction  of  the  GommiBsion. 

this,  the  French  members  were  MM.  Quatre-  Finally,  while  all  the  members  agreed  in  re- 

fages,  Lartet,  Delesse,  Desnoyers,  and  Milne-  garding  the  jaw  as  authentic,  there  was  not  the 

Edwards,  the  last-named  of  whom  acted  as  same  unanimity  in  respect  to  its  age.     The 

President ;  while  M.  TAbba  Bourgeois  and  M.  dissenting  members  handed  in  the  following 

Gaudry  also  took  part.    The  English  deputies  notes: 

were  Messrs.   Falconer  and  Busk,  and  Prof.  ABnmLE*,  Jtfay  13/a,  isca. 

W.  B.  Oarpenter ;  and  after  the  first  sitting  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fiodinff  of  the  human  jiir 

also  Mr.  Prestwich.    The  members,  with  this  f*  Moulin-Quignon  U  authentic,  But  that  the  charac- 

ointvU  AVAonfi/^n    i><itt;«i»  -^Ay^v.^^  -o^^i^  ^^  4.u^  tcFs  which  it  DPescDts,  taken  in  connection  with  the 

Single  exception,  having  reached  Pans  on  the  conditions  un£r  which  it  lay.  are  not  consistent  with 

9th  of  May,  the  sittings  were  commenced  at  the  said  jaw  being  of  any  great  ontiqaity. 

once,  and  were  continued  there  during  three  u.  f^COXER. 

days.  ^  ADBKTiLLa,  May  12th,  1S69L 
The  jaw  was  sawn  across,  and  washed ;  the  Mr.  Bask  desires  to  odd,  that  although  bo  isof  opio- 
section  being  made  to  include  a  portion  of  one  ion.  jadgine  from  the  external  condition  of  the  jav, 
of  the  fang3  of  the  solitary  tooth  remaining  *°?  *">™  ^™^  consideraUons  of  a  more  cireumstan- 
\n  if  Tlifl  mAfi*t<«>  /^-  kIuXl'  y«/vn4;n«.  «/^»^:i»  tial  nature,  that  there  IS  no  longer  reason  to  doubt  that 
^:  A  ^  V  ^  *^r  ^^*^*°^  ^^^^^^  tbejawwM  found  in  the  sItuatTon  and  nndcr  the  con- 
washed  otr  by  moans  of  a  sponge;  there  ditions  reported  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes :  ncTcrthc- 
was  no  appearance  of  dendrites  upon  the  sur-  less,  it  appears  to  him  that  the  internal  condition  of  the 
face  or  within  the  mass  of  the  bone :  nor  hone  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  an  antiqoitj  equal 
was  there  any  infiltration  through  it  of  min-  *°  ***»*  assigned  to  the  deposiU  in  which  it  waafouoi 
eral  matter.  The  substance  of  the  bone  was  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  still  some 
dry  and  friable,  but  tolerably  firm  under  the  points  to  be  cleared  up  in  relation  to  the  po- 
saw;  the  section  was  fresh-looking,  and  it  sition  and  character  of  the  supposed  fossil 
emitted  distinctly  the  odor  of  sawn  bone.  The  jaw,  and  that  the  question  of  its  antiquitj 
surface  after  washing  had  a  clear,  mottled  ap-  remains  open  to  discussion.  When  commu- 
pearance,  and  was  but  slightly  eroded.  The  nications  detailing  the  proceedings  and  re- 
section of  the  fang  of  the  molar  yielded  all  the  suits  of  the  conference  upon  it  were,  a  few 
characters  of  freshness  which  had  been  pre-  days  later,  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
viously  observed  in  the  "  detached  molar."  ences,  by  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  do  Qnstre- 
It  was  further  noted  that  the  black  coating  ma-  fages,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  objected  to  the 
terial  had  not  penetrated  deeply  into  the  dental  views  arrived  at,  stating  that  in  his  opinion  the 
canal ;  and  that  the  latter  was  lined  with  a  gravel  deposit  of  Moulin-Quignon  did  not  be- 
layer  of  fine  gray  sand,  which  appeared  to  in-  long  to  the  post-tertiary  or  diluvian  age  at  all, 
dicate  a  previous  lodgment  of  the  bone  in  a  non-  and  that  he  would  class  it  with  "  deposits  laid 
ferrugmous  sandy  bed.  Mr.  Busk  thought  the  down  upon  hill-sides,"  consequently  as  more 
bone  like  many  cemetery  bones,  but  quite  un-  recent  than  the  diluvium,  and  in  fact  belonging 
like  fossil  bones  of  the  Somme,  from  Menche-  to  the  actual  or  modem  period ;  and  he  added 
court,  &c.,  all  of  which  that  had  been  found  moreover  a  statement  of  his  disbelief  in  the 
were  covered  and  pervaded  with  dendrites,  asserted  existence  of  man  as  a  contemporary 
Besides,  it  was  found  on  trial  that  the  material  of  the  extinct  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  ic,  of 
of  the  gangue  or  matrix,  applied  soft  to  any  the  post-tertiary  period, 
solid,  would  adhere  with  great  tenacity;  so  M^  Milne  Ed wardis,  however   without  wish- 
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ing  to  discuss  with  M.  de  Beaumont  the  strati-  of  the  animal  remainB  on  the  Onse  indicated 

graphical  question,  which  he  considered  not  in  that  they  belonged  to  the  fanna  of  the  period 

his  province,  persisted  in  regarding  it  as  very  antecedent  to  the  boalder  day ;   and  conse- 

probable  that  the  Jaw  from  Monlin-Quignon  is  qnently,  that,  should  flint  implements  be  met 

contemporaneous  with  the  other  bones,  fossil,  with  in  the  Bedford  gravel  beds  (those  of  the 

obtained  from  the  same  quarry.    And  M.  J.  Ouse),  the  fact  would  not  prove  that  the  JSZepAdw 

Nickl^  in  his  note  on  the  subject  to  the  primigenius  and  the  associated  species  were 

'^^merican  Journal  of  Science,"  speaking  of  contemporary  with  man. 

coarse  for  Western   Europe,  declares   ihaty  After  the  reading  of  the  above  papers,  Mr. 

tboagh  the  point  is  still  in  discussion,  the  Lyell  said  that  he  had  expected  to  hear  a 

opinion  just  stated  is  shared  by  geologists  and  greater  divergence  from  his  own  conclusions, 

paleontologists  in  general.  from  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Austen,  than  had 

Certain  other  speculations  in  reference  to  appeared.    An  elevation  of  the  region  of  the 

the  age  of  the  deposits  of  the  Somme  valley,  8omme  valley  would  of  course  make  the  time 

will  now  be  briefly  indicated.  since  the  deposit  of  the  gravel  beds  there, 

Sveeesnve  Bras  o/Depatit — ^M.  Delanoue  stat-  shorter ;  but  could  the  fact  of  such  an  eleva- 

ed  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris,  tion  be  shown  ?   As  to  Mr.  Austen's  conclusion 

bis  belief  that  he  had  shown  by  the  geological  of  an  older  gravel  in  the  region  of  the  Ouse, 

constitution  of  the  bed  of  the  Somme  valley,  he  must  show  that  such  older  formation  was 

that  after  the  first  diluvial  epoch — which  (up  really  under  the  drift  of  the  country.    But 

to  this  point)  would  appear  to  give  us  the  first  such  was  not  the  case ;  and  the  hypothesis  ap* 

date  of  humanity — ^the  geological  conditions  pen  red  to  him  a  violent  one  to  get  rid  of  a  vio- 

determining  the  superincumbent  deposits  had  lent  conclusion. 

changed  not  less  than  four  tunes ;  and  the  du-  Supposed  Ecidenus  of  Man  in  Pliocene  Strc^ 

ration  implied  in  these  four  successive  periods  to.— Mr.  G.  G.  Blake  read  before  the  London 

he  regarded  as  truly  incalculable.  Anthrop.  Society,  July  7th,  1868,  a  paper  de- 

Suppositum  of  lieeent  Bate  qfthe  Somme  De-  voted  diiefiy  to  an  account  and  discussion  of 

po$iU. — ^Prof.  Phillips,  before  the  British  Asso-  the  discoveries  then  recently  made  by  M.  Des- 

eiation,  1863,  urged  that  the  existence  of  the  noyers,  at  St.  Prest,  France,  and  a  statement 

ffiot  implements  in  the  same  deposits  with  of  which  the  latter  had  just  communicated  to 

hones  of  extinct  animals  in  the  valley  of  the  the  French  Academy.    The  new  evidences  of 

Somme,  might  be  accounted  for  jupon  the  sup-  extreme  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  chiefly 

position  that  a  river  there  had  changed  its  po-  such  as  afforded  by  the  rejected  debris  of  hu- 

sfdon ;  so  that  the  implements  found  near  the  man  food,  would  appear  to  indicate  the  exist- 

bottom  of  the  deposits  might  formerly  have  ence  of  man  at  a  far  more  distant  point  of 

existed  near  the  top.    But  a  more  probable  geological  time  than  any  previously  mnde  out 

bvpothesiA,  in  his  view,  was  that  there  had  — in  fact,  at  a  time  preceding  the  great  first 

been  an  elevation  affecting  the  valley  of  the  glacial  period. 

Somme.    The  geography  of  France,  with  riv-  The  author  of  the  paper  desired,  as  a  pre- 

ers  running  in  parallel  lines  across  the  chalk,  paration  for  the  understanding  of  the  subject, 

be  thought  favored  such  a  result.  to  define,  generally,  the  horizons  or  zones  of 

Alluvial  Accumulation  in  the  Valleys  of  the  geological  distribution  of  a  few  of  the  extinct 

Somme  and  Ouse, — At  the  time  of  the  discus-  pachyderms.    There  are  three  principal  species 

son  before  the  British  Association,  upon  a  hu-  of  European  fossil  elephant  known :  the  Elo- 

maa  cranium  from  Amiens,  and  which  resem-  phas primigenius  (mammoth) ;  E,  antiquvs^  and 

bled  the  Engis  skull,  Mr.  R.  A.  God  win- Austen  E,  meridionalis.    The  E,  primigeniushsA  been 

remarked  that  in  his  opinion  the  discoveries  of  discovered  in  post-pliocene  gravels  in  northern 

Amiens  had  no  beariug  on  the  question  of  the  Europe,  and  in  the  cave  deposits.    It  had  sur- 

antiquity  of  man,  because  he  believed  that  the  vived  through  the  period  of  the  glacial  drift, 

whole  locality  had  been  a  burying  place  for  an  The  oldest  known  examples  are  those  from  the 

enormous  period  of  time.    He  had  visited  the  forest-bed  of  Norfolk.    The  E,  antiquus  had 

locality  from  which  the  famous  jaw  was  taken ;  been  found  in  the   pliocene   gravel  of  the 

and  he- believed  that  the  deposit  there  was  Thames  valley;  in  the  caves  of  Kirkdale  and 

nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  drift  from  the  Kent's  Hole ;  in  the  Norfolk  forest-beds,  and 

chalk  hills  which  overhung  that  particular  spot.  St.  Acheul  gravels.    The  E,  meridionalis  had 

The  same  author  on  a  later  occasion  read  been  found  in  the  Norfolk  forest-beds ;  in  the 

before  the  Association  a  paper  haviog  the  title  Norwich  crag  ;    in  the  deposits  of  the  Val 

of  the  heading  above.    The  object  of  this  pa-  d'Amo ;  and  at  St.  Prest,  near  Chartres. 

per  was  to  show  that  the  two  river-valleys  Several  species  of  rhinoceros,  also,  are  charao- 

nsmed  belonged  to  areas  over  which  the  geo-  teristic  of  the  later  tertiary  beds.  Former  palae- 

•ogical  changes  had  been  so  different,  that  no  ontologists  distinguished  two — the  E.  tiehorhi- 

'*'>mpnri8ons  of  them  could  properly  be  made,  nus  and  the  E.  leptorhinus.  But  Mr.  Falconer's 

He  argued  that  the  materials  of  the  gravel-  researches  have  led  him  to  divide  the  latter 

beds  of  the  Ouse  had,  like  those  of  all  the  riv-  into  three  species  :   1,  the  Ehin-megarhinus^ 

ers  of  the  east  of  England,  been  derived  from  found  in  gravels  at  Gray's  Thurrock,  and  other 

the  ^'  boulder  formation ; "  and  that  the  state  localities ;  2,  the  E,  hemitotchuSy  accompanying 
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the  E,  anUquus  in  most  of  the  oldest  British  species.    On  the  skull  of  an  F.  mtridionalism 

bone-oaves,  as  at  Kirkdale,  Cefn,    and  else-  the  Paris  Museam  of  Natural  History,  were 

where ;   3»  the  Jf,  Btrtucu$,  the  characteristic  discovered  traces  of  arrows  which  glanced  from 

species  of  the  Val  d^Arno  deposits,  and  of  the  the  bone— ^^  the  impression  of  the  acute  trian- 

forest-bed  and  superimposed  blue  clays  of  the  gnlar  cavity  left  by  the  point  of  the  arrow,  and 

Norfolk  coast,  but  nowhere  as  yet  found  in  tlie  the  serrated  marks  left  by  its  edge,  are  even 

ossiferous  caves   of   Britain.     The  B.  tiefuh  visible."    These  marks  are  very  diHerent  from 

rhinuais  a  species  characteristic  of  the  drift,  those  from  the  teeth  of  carnivora,  and  also  from 

and  is  throughout  associated  with  the  mam-  marks  of  floating  ice.    The  skulls  of  the  lar^e 

moth.  deer  all  appear  to  have  been  broken  near  tho 

Now,  M.  Laugel,  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Paris  base  of  the  antlers  by  a  violent  blow  on  the 

Geologic.il  Society,  has  minutely  described  the  frontal  bone,  as  in  some  of  the  ruminant  skulls 

beds  of  St.  Prest,  near  Chartres,  as  forming  a  from  the  Danish  deposits,  described  by  Steen- 

characteridtica'ly  pliocene  stratum.    This  view  strup.    Other  traces  of  knife-action  were  visi- 

the  fossils — E,  meridionalU,  li.  Uptorhinus^  &c.  ble  on  the  sknUs  and  antlers  of  deer.    More 

— appear  to  prove  correct.  Lartet  and  Falconer  rarely,  in  the  same  bed,  bones  of  ruminants  ore 

also  agree  in  interpreting  the  stratum  there,  found  split  open  parallel  with  their  axis,  as  if 

containing  these  remains,  as  pliocene.  to  allow  of  extracting  the  marrow.    Such  ex- 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  the  beds  closely  amples  are  common  also  in  the  sepultares  of 

resemble  those  of  the  Val  d'Arno.    They  are  the  stone,  bronze,  and  later  times.  Some  of  the 

composed  of  sands  of  various  colors,  ferruginous  bones  presented  also  certain  other  fine  gt  rise, 

or  white,  pure  or  mixed  with  clay,  with  flint  which  the  authors  already  named  do  not  refer 

pebbles  from  the  chalk,  and  some  boulders  of  to  tho  agency  of  man. 
tertiary  sandstone.    The  layers  are  in  alternate        H.  Desnoyers  summed  np  in  his  paper  the 

masses,  irregularly  repeated  and  variously  in-  facts  and  inferences  in  seven  conclusions:  i. 

clined ;  total  thickness,  39  to  50  feet.    These  The  fossil  bones  of  E,  meridionalU  and  eert:iin 

are  covered  by  a  deposit  of  lol^ss,  and  by  tho  other  species,  considered  as  characteristic  of 

more  recent  drift  ^Q\io?M  {terrain  dc  transport),  the  vppcr  tertiary  or  pliocene  beds,  and  di?- 

They  overlie  chalk,  and  are  separated  from  it  covered  in  an  undisturbed  deposit  of  this  bed, 

by  a  bed  of  large  flints.  bear   marks— as    above  described.    2.  These 

In  the  beds  thus  described,  M.  Desnoyers  in  markings  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  upon 

his  memoir  states,  tho  workmen  found  fossil  the  bones  of  ftiore  recent  species,  in  cavern?  of 

remains,  especially  of 'the  rhinoceros.    These  the  drift,  and  later.     8.  The  same  origin  may 

bones  show  strisQ  of  various  forms,  depth,  and  be  affirmed  of  markings  on  the  more  ancient 

length,  which  could  not  be  the  result  of  break-  and  the  more  recent  bones ;  at  present,  he  can 

age  or  of  drying,  which  cut  the  bone  trans-  attribute  them  only  to  the  action  of  man.   4. 

versely  to  its  axis,  and  even  passed  above  its  Other  finer  marks  have  been  due  to  tlie  Action 

ridc^es,    following   the   line    of    its   contour,  of  pebbles,  &o.      6.  The  section  of  St.  Prest, 

"These  strino,  or  traces  of  incisions,  very  clean  unanimously  recognized  as  anterior  to  all  the 

cuts,  some  of  them  very  fine  and  very  smooth,  quaternary  deposits  which  contain  E,  primi- 

the  others  much  larger  and  more  obtuse,  as  if  genius^  presents  numerous  bones  of  ^.  fruri-^i^- 

they  had  been  produced  by  flat  or  notched  nalis,  &c.,  showing  the  two  species  of  niark- 

plates  of  flint,  were  accompanied  by  small,  el-  ing.     "6.  From  these  facts,  it.  appears  potrsiMe 

liptical  cuts  or  scratches,  sharply  characterized,  to  conclude,  with  a  great  appearance  of  prob- 

as  if  they  had  been  produced  by  the  contact  of  an  ability,  until  some  more  satisfactory  explana- 

acute  instrument."    The  cuts  were  partly  cov-  tion  may  clear  up  this  double  phenomenon, 

ered  with  ferruginous  dendrites  and  with  sand,  tliat  man  has  Uved  on  the  French  soil  bctorc 

and  their  edges  were  slightly  bouldered.  M.Des-  tho  great  first  glacial  period,  and  at  the  same 

noyers  considered  these  incisions  as  perfectly  time  as  tho  E,  meridionalis^    and  the  otlicr 

analogous  to  those  which  have  been  frequently  pliocene  species,    characteristic    of   tho   Vul 

recognized  on  the  bones  of  the  fossil  cave  mam-  d'Arno  in  Tuscany ;  that  he  has  been  in  con- 

malia  in  the  drift  (post-tertiary)  deposits,  in  the  flict  with  these  great  animals  anterior  to  the  E. 

peat-beds,  and  even  in  far  more  recent  deposits,  primigenius  and  other  mammalia  of  which  t';c 

as  in  case  of  the  Gaulish,  Gallo-Roman,  and  remains  have  been  found  mixed  with  vestigia 

Germanic  tombs.  or  indications  of  man  in  the  drift  or  quatemar\ 

M.  Desnoyers  next  proceeded  to  investigate  deposits  of  the  large  valleys,  and  of  cavern? 

the  collections  of  bones  from  the  St.  Prest  beds,  7.  Finally,  the  bed  at  St.  Prest  is  at  present,  ir 

many  of  them  in  private  hands,  which  have  been  Europe,  the  most  ancient  example  of  the  co 

excavated  since  1849.     Of  more  than  100  speci-  existence  of  man  and  extinct  mammalia  in  goo 

mens  which  he  was  enabled  to  meet  with,  all  logical  time." 

Presented  the  same  character.     Assisted  by  M.        Mr.  Blake,  in  concluding,  thouglit  that  ^ 

.artet,  he  verified  the  cuts  on  bones  of  the  fol-  Desnoyers  had  made  out  a  fair  prima  facie  ca? 

lowing  species  of  extinct  animals :  namely,  E,  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  man  in  the  St 

meridionalis ;  i?.  leptorhinue ;  Jlippopotamvs  Prest  beds.    And  thus  early  ho  woo  Id  appeal 

major]   CertvSy  many  species;   Megaccroa  Car-  therefore,  to  have  justified  that  anticipation  o 

nutorum;  Eos,  a  largo  species;  Eos,  a  small  Lyell,in  which  the  latter  states  his  belief  tha 
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*^  we  need  not  despair  of  one  daj  meeting  with  Brooa  bsljs  :  The  periods  [of  man  on  the  earth] 

the  signs  of  man^s  existence  in  the  [Norfolk]  are  no  longer  counted  hy  hundreds  or  thou- 

forest-bed,    or  in  the  overlying  strata  [the  sands,  but  by  myriads  of  yeai's ;  and  we  know 

"  flavio-marine"].  Yet,  Lyell  himself,  speaking  that  our  5,000  years  of  liistory  are  but  a  short 

of  the  possible  discovery  of  traces  of  man  in  tlie  episode  in  the  life  of  humanity.    The  types 

Kinfolb  fwest-bedy  had  said  that  such  a  fact  which  we  are  enabled  to  study  appear  to  us 

"would  carry  back  the  antiquity  of  man  to  a  dis-  permanent:    can  we    say  that   they  are   so? 

tance  of  time  probably  more  than  twice  as  great  Multiply  the  4,C00  years,  during  which  the 

03.  that  which  separates  our  era  from  that  of  ethnic  types  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  ap- 

the  most  ancient  of  the  tool-bearing  gravels  yet  pear  to  have  undergone  no  discernible  change, 

discovered  in  Picardy,  or  elsewhere.   But  even  Dy  10,  and  what  then  ? 

then,-^  such  is  LyelFs  conclusion,  *Hhe  reader  Speaking  in  relation  to  the  variability  of  man 
will  perceif  0  that  the  age  of  man,  though  pre-  before  the  British  Association,  Prof.  Wilson 
gkcial,  would  be  so  modern  in  the  great  geolo-  said  that  we  have  now  an  illustrative  instance 
gical  calendar  (see  table  of  fossiliferous  strata,  showing  the  development  of  a  new  variety  of 
preceding),  that  he  would  scarcely  date  so  far  men.     The  Pilgrim  Fathers  took  to  America 
back  as  the  commencement  of  the  post-pliocene  all  the  characteristics  of  Englishmen :  about 
period.'^  200  years  had  passed,  and  what  with  the  influ- 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Charles-  enco  of  climate,  food,  and  perhaps  admixture 
worth  and  others  remarked  that  the  facts  on  of  Indian  blood  (?),  the  American  race  had 
which  M.  Desnoyers  proceeded  appeared  mea-  grown  out  of  the  old  stock.    Those  who  chal- 
gre ;  and  they  suggested  caution  in  regard  to  lenged  LyelFs  doctrine  of  derivation  from  a 
going  beyond  what  was  already  admitted.  Mr.  single  primitive  stock,  should  bear  this  fact  in 
Christy  thought  that  if  we  could  carry  the  evi-  mind.    If  200  years  had  been  sufficient  to  de- 
dcDce  back  to  the  fossil  aurochs  (bison),  there  velop  the  New  Englander,  what  changes  might 
would  seem  to  bo  no  reason  why  it  might  not  not  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years,  under 
be  carried  back  also  to  the  Elephaa  meridion-  similarly  altered  conditions,  efifect? 
aliK  Intelligence  of  the  Primitive  Baces, — A  wri- 
The  Question  of  the  YariabiUty  of  Man. —  ter  in  the  "  Anthrop.  Eeview,"  remarks  on  this 
Od  this  subject,  Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks  that,  subject  that  mere  rudeness  of  workmanship  in 
alihough  Lyell  adopts  the  theory  of  the  nnity  the  implements  left  us  by  the  supposed  ante- 
of  the  liunmn  race,  as  best  according  with  the  historical  peoples  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
hjpotliesis  of  transmutation  of    species,   yet  the  conclusion  that  they  were  physically  or 
neitlier  ho  nor  any  one  else  has  ventured  to  morally  inferior  to  succeeding  races.     It  is 
point  out  the  primordial  stock  from  which  the  doubtful,  in  case  a  number  of  the  intelligent 
many  existing  varieties  proceed.    He  declared  people  of  the  present  time  were  cast  away  on 
the  Ethiopian  of  Egyptian  paintings  4,000  years  a  desert  island,  without  meons  of  procuring  a 
old  to  be  exactly  the  Ethiopian  of  the  present  supply  of  metals,  whether  they  could  by  per- 
dav ;  and  that  the  skeleton  of  an  Egyptian  cussion  and  friction  manufacture  objects  better 
mommy  of  that  date  does  not  diifer  from  that  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  the  rude  imple- 
of  a  modem  Copt.    The  people  of  a  Persian  ments  of  the  ante-historical  races. 
c:>loDy,  first  settled  in  Western  India  1,000  As,  then,  we  cannot  form  a  judgment  from 
jears  ago,  and  refraining  from  intermixture  the  works  alone  of  the  primitive  peoples,  we 
with  the  natives,  are  not  now  distinguishable  must  search  for  other  indications  cf  their  men- 
from  their  countrymen  at  home.    The  human  tal  capacities.    Now,  it  is  generally  admitted 
skeletons  of  the  Belgian  caverns,  of  times  coe-  that  mentarsuperiority  is  in  proportion  to  the 
ral  with  the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  mam-  development  and  complexity  of  structure  of 
malia,  do  not  depart  in  a  marked  way,  either  the  brain ;  and  the  capacity  for  improvement 
io  skull  or  limb,  from  the  modem  standard  of  is  in  a  like  ratio.    Moreover,  the  interior  of  the 
certain  living  races.    Again,  the  human  skele-  skull  gives  a  fair  index  of  the  size  and  c(-nfor- 
toDs  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  computed  by  mation  of  the  brain.    Hence,  thus  far  at  least 
Kjoie  to  bo  12,000  years  old,  differ  in  no  respect  [though  on  this  point  Prof.  Waitz  in  his  recent 
from  those  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Switz-  work  demurs],  leading  anthropologists  have 
(Hand.     The  author  proceeds  to  argue,  as  he  adopted  the  particular  shape  of  the  cranium  as 
re^^ards  the  case,  the  impossibility  of  distant  the  great  mark  of  distinction  between  races. 
ciigrations  in  early  times,  thus  forbidding  that  Then,  from  the  observations  x)f  their  general 
change  of  conditions  which  would,  upon  the  smallness  of  skull,  large  development  of  the ' 
iingle-stock  theory,  be  necessary  to  the  nume-  jaws,  and  other  abnormities  of  cranial  confor- 
ro-js  and  marked  human  varieties  actually  ex-  mation,  the  inference  would  appear  not  to  be 
king.     And  he  then  adds  tiat  if,  in  a  given  premature  that  the  original  races  were  inferior 
kcation,  in  4,000  years,  or— supposing  this  the  to  the  succeeding  immigrants  [said,  doubtless, 
ijre  of  the  Belgian  race  contemporary  with  the  in  reference  to  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
aammoth— in  100,000  years,  the  change  is  zero^  rope] ;  and  that  the  primitive  race  is  now  ex- 
then,  if  we  multiply  such  periods  by  any  num-  tinct  in  Europe,'  having  shared  the  fate  of  the 
fcer  whatever,  it  must  stiU  be  zero,  gigantic  animals  with  which  it  was  contempo- 
On  this  Bttbject  of  variability  of  man,  M.  raneous. 
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Distinctiom  holding  between  Man  and  the  from  the  apparent  fact  of  absence  of  sncli  feel- 
Anthropoid  Apes, — ^The  assumed  anatomical  ing  and  idea  among  certain  of  the  least  inteUi- 
distinctions  so  long  insisted  on  hj  Prof.  Owen  gent  varieties  of  mankind.  Thus^  as  already 
as  observable  on  a  comparison  of  the  brains  of  mentioned,  Dr.  Monatt  denies  that  the  Anda- 
man and  of  the  ape-tribes — namely,  the  assert-  maners  have  any  notions  of  religion ;  and  a 
ed  presence  in  the  former,  but  not  in  the  lat-  like  fact  has  been  declared  of  the  Veddabs  of 
ter,  of  a  "  posterior  lobe  covering  the  cerebel-  Oeylon.  African  travellers  agree  that  many 
lum,"  a  "  posterior  cornn  of  the  lateral  ven-  of  the  tribes,  both  eastern  and  western,  have 
tricle,"  and  in  that  coma  a  "  hippocampus  no  knowledge  of  a  God,  or  hope  of  a  future 
minor  " — having  been,  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  state.  Mr.  Bates,  who  was  for  many  years  ac- 
others,  shown  to  be  entirely  mistaken  and  un*  quainted  with  the  Lidlan  tribes  of  portions  of 
tenable,  anthropologists  have  been  led  to  note  this  continent,  declares  that  thos^of  the  IJp- 
whether  other  distinctions,  and  perhaps  even  per  Amazon  have  no  idea  of  a  Supn^me  Being, 
more  radical  ones,  may  not  be  found  in  the  and  no  word  to  express  such  idea.  [It  is  not 
anatomicid  or  other  characters  of  the  two  denied,  however,  that  even  the  lowest  men 
classes  of  beings.  have  a  capacity  of  comprehending  something 

Prof.  RoUeston  some  time  since  cited  M.  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  feeling  of  wor- 
Gratiolet  as  having  arrived  at  four  radical  cer-  ship  toward  Him,  when  knowledge  upon  these 
ebral  distinctions,  two  quantitative,  and  two  subjects  is  communicated  to  them ;  nor  is  it 
morphological.  These  are;  1,  In  absolute  claimed  that  any  brute  whatever  has  anch 
weight  of  the  two  classes  of  brains ;  2,  In  the  capacity,  or  can  be  imbued  with  such  idea  and 
great  height  peculiar  to  the  human  brain ;  8,  feeling.  Thus,  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
In  relative  multifidity  of  the  frontal  lobes,  the  capacity  for  worship  and  adoration  there 
"  popularly,  and  as  this  analogy  shows,  correct-  appears  still  to  exist  a  real  distinction.]  An-  | 
ly,  taken  as  a  fair  exponent  of  man's  intelli-  other  writer  remarks  that  among  North  Amer- 
gence ;"  4,  In  the  absence  of  the  external  lean  tribes,  the  Algonquins  had  no  word  ex- 
perpendicular  fissure.  pressing  "  to  love  " — a  fact  which,  in  his  opin- 

M.  Gratiolet  has  recently  been  able  to  detect  ion,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  would  serve 

in  certain  embryological  and  pathological  char-  to  show  the  depth  of  degradation  to  which 

acterlstics  of  the  brain,  a  yet  more  decisive  dis-  man  may  descend. 

tinction.    He  first  remarks  that,  man  is  man       Mr.  Orawfurd,  in  a  paper  from  which  qnota- 

by  virtue  of  his  intelligence ;  and  that  he  is  tions  have  already  been  made,  replies  also  to 

intelligent  by  his  brain ;    it  is  by  his  brain,  Mr.  Huxley's  views  as  to  the  affinity  of  man 

therefore,  that  he  should  differ  from  the  apes,  and  the  ape  tribes.    He  asks  what  is  the  gain 

Now,  there  is  noticeable,  first,  a  great  differ-  of  showing  man's  and  the  ape's  brains  alike, 

ence  in  mass  of  brain  in  the  two  orders  of  be-  when  their  working  is  so  different?— less,  in 

ings ;    and  secondly,  an  unequal  richness  (in  his  opinion,  a  matter  of  degree  than  of  absolute 

adults)  in  secondary  convolutions.     But  the  quality.    Ho  regards  the  dog  and  the  elephant, 

more  decisive  distinction  just  referred  to  is  with  very  different  brains,  as  being  qnit«  as 

this :  that  in  the  two  the  order  in  which  the  sagacious  as  the  most  anthropoid  ape,  if  not 

convolutions  are  developed  is  absolutely  dif-  more  so.    Again,  the  brains  of  the  wolf  and 

ferent.      Those  convolutions    which    in  the  the  dog  he  declares  alike,  but  not  their  sense ; 

brain  of  the  human  embryo  appear  first,  are  in  and  so,  in  like  manner,  of  the  sheep  and  goat. 

that  of  the  ape  formed  last.    The  consequence  The  dentition  and  digestive  organs  of  man  and 

is,  that  when  arrest  of  development  takes  place  the  apes  are  singularly  alike ;  yet  man  is  om- 

in  the  brain  of  a  child,  the  organ  does  not  nivorous;  the  monkey,  by  choice,  frugivorons, 

therefore  approximate,  but  actually  differs  mora.  True,  monkeys  are  not,  in  the  proper  sense 

and  more  from,  the  brain  of  the  apes.    This  of  the  word,  quadrumanovs ;    their  feet  are 

arrest  of    dovelopment— constituting    micro-  true  feet,  though  prehensile ;  while  their  hands 

cephaly — is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  are  dso  true  hands,  and  in  them,  more  nearly 

complete  idiocy.  than  in  the  brain,  they  approach  man.    But, 

Now,  the  brain  ofmicrocephali  is  poor  in  con-  with  their  seemingly  dextrous  hands,  they  can 

volutions ;  and  these,  not  being  closely  pressed  neither  fashion  nor  use  implement  or  weapon ; 

together,  leave  isolated  their  impressions  upon  their  brain,  anatomically  like,  but  physiologi- 

the  internal  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  crani-  cally  unlike,  forbids.     [Mr.  Huxley  has  very 

um.     Led   by   this   discovery,  M.  Gratiolet  recently  stated  that  none  of  the  apes  can  make 

sought  for  analogous  facts  in  the  crania  of  the  up  the  hand  into  a  proper  "  fist,"  so  that  when 

inferior  [human]  races;  and  he  had  succeeded  they  mean  mischief  they  must  use  their  teeth; 

in  finding  the  same  mark  of  low  development  consequently,  he  would  add  pugiliem  to  the 

inaTotonaque  skull,  and  since  then  in  some  list  of  exclusively    "human  characteristics." 

negro  skulls.  Among  such  characteristics,  that  of  perfect 

The  attempt  to  found  a  distinction  between  syndactyly^  the   physiological    ones   of  traej 

man  and  the  lower  orders  of  beings  upon  tho  lavghter  and  crying^  and  the  psychological  one| 

possession  by  the  former  alone  of  the  religious  of  the  impulse  and  capacity  of  bargaining,  had 

feeling  and  of  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  been  previously  noted.] 
appears  scarcely  to  be  sustained;    and  that       Mr.  Crawford  proceeds  to  state  other  dis* 
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tmctions,  as  fonnd  in  the  circumstances  of  fer-  dominance  of  the  superior  parts  of  the  head : 

tile  intermixtore  of  races  in  man,  but  not  i.  e.,  by  the  region  of  the  brain, 
among  the  monkey  tribes ;  in  the  existence  of        2.  The  Mongolian— characterized   by  pre- 

man  in  all  climates,   while  the  monkeys  are  dominance  of  the  middle  part  of  the  head, 

chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics ;  in  the  fact  that  with  breadth  of  the  superior  part  of  the  face. 
the  latter  only,  not  the  former,  is  provided       8.  The   Ethiopian,  marked   by   predomin- 

mih  a  natural  covering  of  hair ;  in  the  fact  ance  of  the  inferior  parts  of  the  face,  the  re- 

that  the  former  only  provides  himself  with  gion  of  the  jaws. 

clothing  and  a  dwelling;  in  the  fact  that  man  4.  The  Hottentot—marked  by  predomin- 
ftlone  stores  up  knowledge  for  his  own  use  ance  of  the  whole  region  of  the  face. 
and  that  of  all  generations ;  and  in  the  fact  The  two  elements  serving  to  determine  the 
that  no  race  of  men  has  ever  been  found  which  relative  development  of  the  facial  regions,  are : 
had  not  the  capacity  of  framing  a  language,  1,  breadth  of  the  region  measured  by  promi- 
while  the  monkeys  are,  in  this  respect,  hardly  nence  of  the  cheek  bones ;  2,  antero-posterior 
on  a  level  with  the  parrot  and  the  magpie,  extension,  measured  by  obliquity  of  the  face. 
Moreover,  he  thinks  that  the  anthropoid  apes  or  by  its  forward  projection  beyond  the  region 
most  like  man  in  structure,  are  least  like  mm  of  the  brain.  The  now  classical  terms,  orthog- 
in  intelligence ;  the  gorilla,  at  the  head  of  nathic  (vertical-jawed)  kh^ prognathic  or piog- 
the  list,  being  only  known  as  ferocious  and  un-  nathovs  (protruding-jawed),  express  the  varie- 
tamable ;  while  the  orang-outang,  in  form  near-  ties  of  the  latter  character.  To  express  the  for- 
est man,  is  described  as  a  slow,  sluggish,  doll,  mer— breadtii  of  the  superior  part  of  tiie  face — 
and  melancholy  animal.  Again  there  are  in  the  he  would  coin  the  term  eurygnathic  (wide-jaw- 
Ifew  World  monkeys  with  four  supernumerary  ed).  With  these  terms  we  are  enabled  in  few 
teeth ;  and  on  the  same  continent,  there  are  words  to  characterize  the  above  four  types  of 
no  anthropoid  apes  at  all.  Finally,  the  author  mankind.  Thus,  generally,  the  Caucasian  type 
concludes,  the  monkey  tribes  have  an  outward  is  orthognathic ;  the  Mongolian,  eurygnathic ; 
or  structural  resemblance  to  man,  beyond  that  the  Ethiopian,  prognathous ;  the  Hottentot,  at 
of  all  other  animals;  but  why  this  is  so  .he  once  eurygnathic  and  prognathous.  These  types 
considers  a  mystery  beyond  our  understanding,  are  subdivided  into  races  distinguished  between 
Mr.  W.  Win  wood  Eeade,  in  a  paper  before  themselves  by  characters  sufficiently  marked. 
the  Anthrop.  Society,  June  22d,  1868,  speak-  His  scheme  admits  at  present  twelve  races  as 
ing  of  the  anthropoid  apes  of  Africa,  said :  well  established ;  but  he  supposes  that  others 
The  habits  of  the  gorilla  do  not  differ  from  will  yet  be  added. 

those  of  the  chimpanzee ;  though  the  natives  St.  Hilaire  has  been  the  first  to  embody  in  a 
regard  the  latter  as  the  more  intelligent.  He  system  the  distinction  between  the  hyper- 
would  mention  a  fact  not  previously  made  pub-  borean  peoples  of  the  eastern  and  those  of  the 
lic^  namely,  that  both  these  apes  build  nests  as  western  continent.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
lying-in  hospitals  for  their  females.  These  are  all  the  peoples  situated  near  the  polar  ocean, 
simply  mde  layers  of  sticks  and  branches.  from  Lapland  round  to  Greenland,  formed — as 
Finally,  it  may  be  regarded  as  generally  ad-  living  in  the  same  conditions  of  light  and  heat, 
mitted,  and  even  among  those  who  adopt  the  and  amid  closely  similar  fiorsa  and  faunso — a 
theory  of  development  in  accordance  with  single  race,  in  characters  allied  to  the  Mongo- 
vLich  man  might  appear  to  have  had  his  lian.  But  Prince  Napoleon  brought  back  from 
origin  from  lower  orders  of  creatures,  that  his  expedition  to  the  northern  seas  a  series  of 
there  are,  and  especially  in  the  mental  consti-  crania  which  had  served  to  overthrow  that 
tntion  of  man,  unquestionable  and  great  dis-  opinion.  M.  Henry  Gu^rrault,  a  surgeon  on 
tlnctions  between  him  and  the  most  highly  that  expedition,  first  observed  the  considerable 
developed  of  those  lower  creatures.  These  differences  between  the  cranium  of  a  Laplander 
most  radical  distinctions  are  to  be  found  in  his  and  that  of  an  Esquimaux.  Both  these  peo- 
intellectual  powers,  and  in  his  (Bsthetical,  social,  pies  approach  the  Mongolian  type;  but  l^e 
moral,  and  religious  natures.  And  to  say  that  first  does  so  by  the  globular  form  of  the  crani- 
man  has,  at  some  indefinite  period  of  past  time,  um,  the  second,  by  the  form  of  cranium  known 
emerged  even  from  the  level  of  the  higher  as  the  pyramidal :  these  characters  being  such 
apes,  would  not  still  be  to  deny  that  now  the  as,  in  the  Mongolians,  are  combined.  Thus, 
Victual  distinctions  between  the  two  classes  of  there  are  at  least  two  northern  polar  races ; 
beings  are  practically  immeasurable  and  im-  and  St.  Hilaire,  restricting  the  term  ^4iy- 
passable.  perborean  "  to  the  type  proper  to  the  polar  re- 
St,  ^ilaMs  Classification  of  ManJcind,^  gions  of  Europe,  applies  to  that  of  the  same  re- 
^.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  considers  that  the  pri-  gions  in  North  America  the  designation  of 
s'.ary  division  of  mankind,  established  upon  dis-  *^  paraborean." 

tmctive  characters  of  the  first  class,  constitutes        GratioUVs  Classification  of  Mankind. — Dr. 

^vp€8^  not  races ;  and  further,  that  the  deter-  James  Hunt  read  a  paper  on  Uiis  subject  before 

mination  of  these  types  should  be  founded  es-  the  Brit.  Assoc,  1863.    He  first  glanced  at  pre- 

sentiallj  upon  the  conformation  of  the  head,  vious  classifications,  from  those  of  Ephorus  and 

He  admits  four  types :  Buffon  to  that  of  St.  Hilaire.     He  was  con- 

1.   The   Caucasian — characterized   by   pre-  vinced  that  in  any  attempts  at  such  classifica- 
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tion  we  mast  relj  on  anatomical  and  physio-       llfr.  Owen  Pike  allnded  to   Max  MlWs 
logical  characters,  not  on  language.    He  laid  theory  that  the  root-words,  to  which  he  con- 
great  stress  on  the  forms  of  oraniam,  and  ap-  ceiyes  all  languages  to  be  reducible,  express 
proved  Gratiolet^s  ternary  classification,  into :  general   ideas,    lie  doubted  if  this  view  is 
1,  the /Vonfa^  (European)  race;  2,  the  Parietal  proved.    MQller  says  also  ihat  generalises^ 
(Mongolian) ;  8,  the  Occipital  (Negro).    These  are  peculiar  to  man.    But  if  the  speaker  said 
cranial   distinctions  coincide  with  the  differ-  ^^cat^tohis  dog,  the  latter  looked,  not  after 
ences  of  mental  and  moral  character,  which  any  particular  cat,  but  after  cats  in  general 
Dr.  Hunt  believed  to  be  solely  dependent  on  He  concluded  that  animals  have  general  ideas, 
man^s   physicd    structure.    Other   secondary  and  that  Miiller  had  confounded  general  with 
physical  ciiaractera  could  be  made  available ;  abstract  ideas.    Miiller  also  concluded  that  bo: 
as  those  of  color,  stature,  hair  and  beard,  Ion-  cause  the  Aryan  roots  express  general  (abstract) 
gevity,  diseases,  temperaments,  odor,  entozoa,  ideas,  the  words  composing  the  original  Iad- 
&c,    If  we  were  guided  solely  by  language,  we  guage  of  mankind  represented  such  ideas.  Bat 
should  class  the  negroes  of  the  West  India  if  is  not  pretended  that  the  Aryan  is  the  orig- 
islands  as  Europeans ;  their  physical  charac-  inal  language ;  and  no  one  has  traced  the  cen- 
ters alone  mark  them  negroes.   We  can  change  nections  of  the  immense  number  of  languages 
the  language  of  a  race,  but  scarcely  its  religion,  not  included  in  the  Aryan  family.    He  thought 
or  its  innat3  ideas  of  art.    Not  yet  being  able  it  singular  that  the  theory  of  the  *^  unity  of  lan- 
to  say  how  the  varieties  of  mankind  have  origi-  guage  "  should  be  so  much  more  popidar  than 
natod,  we  must  for  the  present  class  them  that  of  the  *^  unity  of  origin  of  species.^'  But 
according  to  the  physical  and  physiological  dis-  Lyell  had  shown  the  remarkable  resemblance 
tinctions  now  existing  between  them.  between  the  tiieory  of  natural  selection  as  ap- 

Js  Race  determinable  by  Language? — ^Mr.  plied  to  organic  species^  and  the  history  of  the 

John  Grawfurd  read  a  paper  before  the  British  origin  of  dialects  and  languages. 
Association  on  "The  Oeltio  Languages  in  ref-        Schleicher  on  ^^ Natural  Selection^^  in  Lan- 

erence  to  the  Question  of  Eace."    He  was  an-  guage, — ^M.  Aug.  Schleicher  has  recently  pub- 

swered  in  another  paper  on  the  same  subject  lished,  at  Weimar,  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^'Tho 

and  of  greater  length,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Charnock,  in  Darwinian  Theory  and  Philology."    In  this  ho 

which  the  latter  said :  contends  that,  as  Lyell  had  intimated,  there  is 

Race  can  never  to  a  certainty  be  determined  a  close  analogy  between  the  genesis  of  species 

by  language.    People  of  the  same  race  may  among  organized  beings  and  in  language.  Tlie 

speak  two  different  languages ;  while,  on  the  philologist,  like  the  naturalist,  is  often  puzzled 

other  hand,  people  of  different  races  may  come  by  the  phenomenon  of  languages  possessing 

to  speak  the  same  language,  or  languages  which  well-marked  and  apparently  ineffaceable  poiuts 

are  derivatives  from  tbe.same  source.    An  ex-  of  difference,  yet  at  the  same  time  presenting 

ample  of  the  latter  kind  is  found  in  the  case  of  tokens  of  a  unity  of  origin.     It  must  he  sup- 

the  Italian  and  French  nations,  which,  though  posed  that  the  accidental  divergences  in  speech 

of  different  races,  speak  languages  having  a  were  at  the  first  well-nigh  innumerable.    Bat 

common  origin — ^in  the  Latin  tongue.  the  very  conditions  of  the  existence  of  words, 

Anthropological  Bearings  of  Language.^-'Mr,  would  tolerate  for  each  meaning  only  a  fe^'. 

OharnocVs  paper  had  previously  been  read  be-  Those  best  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  users,  or 

fore  the  London  Anthrop.  Society ;  and  on  that  to  convenience  of  use,  would  alone  persist— 

occasion  the  President,  Dr.  James  Hunt,  re-  would  in  the  end  triumph  over  their  weaker 

marked  that,  althouj?h  some  were  inclined  to  rivals.    Thus,  from  countless  varieties  in  the 

consider  that  the  field  of  anthropology  did  not  outset,  the  tongues  from  which  the  Indo-Gcr- 

include  the  science  of  language,  he  could  not  manic,  the  Turanian,  and  the  Semitic  have  de- 

himself  agree  in  this  opinion;  but  he  thought  scended,  being  better  fitted  than  their competi- 

that,  through  observations  upon  languages,  v^u-  tors  for  the  purposes  of  human  society,  drove 

able  results  might  be  reached,  out  the  others;  and  these  groups  now  remain 

^  Mr.  Bendyshe  thought  the  only  tenable  the-  as  if  originally  of  separate  creation.    And  it  is 

ory  of  the  origin  of  human  languages  was  that  certainly  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  same 

which  Max  Miiller  had  designated  the  "  bow-  ingenious   theory  should   solve   mysteriea  in 

wow "  theory.    The   onomatopoeia  would,  in  sciences  whose  subject-matter  is  so  widely  dif- 

course  of  the  development  of  a  language,  be-  ferent. 

come  less  apparent;  yet  it  could  in  earlier  ages        A  reviewer  of  M.  Schleicher's    pamphlet 

have  formed  the  whole  of  the  language.    Pic-  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  triumph  of  one 

ture- writing  points  to  this  theory.    He  thought,  tongue  over  others  in  the  "  struggle  for  life," 

further,  that  in  the  comparison  of  languages,  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  in  England 

hitherto,  it  had  not  been  suflSciontly  remem-  gradually  rooting  out  the  Celtic,  as  it  has  dona 

bered,  when  we  hear  of  such  a  word  as  serpens  the  Norman  French.     The  aame  principle  ia 

being  like  sarpa,  and  erpo^  and  so  in  other  sim-  illustrated  on  a  greatly  increased  scale  in  the 

ilar  cases,  that  we  are  hearing  these  words  as  United   States,    where   the    same    victorious 

they  are  uttered  by  the  same  mouth,  and  by  tongue  rapidly  and  surely   supplants  all  th< 

one  accustomed  to  a  particular  stylo  of  pro-  other  imported  languages  and  dialects  of  En 

nunciation. '  ropean  countries. 
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Crawfurd  on  the  Aryan  Theory  in  Language.  Commixture  of  Raeee, — ^Mr.    Orawfurd,  in 

-The  aathor,  in  a  paper  from  which  we  have  another  paper,  considers  this  subject  in  its  re- 

already  qaoted  under  other  heads,  said  on  this  lations  to  the  progress  of  civiiization.    He  ar- 

sabject:  The  Aryan,  or  Indo-European  theory,  gues  that,  when  the  qualities  of  different  races 

bad  its  origin  and  its  chief  support  m  Germany,  of  men  are  equal,  no  detriment  results  from 

It  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  most  elevated  table-  their  union.    Thus,  he  regards  the  French  and 

land  of  Central  Asia  there  existed,  in  times  far  English,  both  mongrel  nations,  as  equal  to  the 

bejoDd  the  reach  of  history  or  tradition,  a  purer  breeds   of  Germany   and  Scandinavia. 

eoDDtry  to  which  (on  very  slender  grounds)  But  when  intermixing  races  are  quite  unequal, 

the  name  of  Aryana  had   been  given :    the  — ^in  physical,  or  in  mental  development, — ^the 

people  of  this  country  and  their  language  had  deterioration  of  the  higher  race  is  the  result. 

l)eeQ  called  Aryan.    This  nation,  a  nomadic  In  cases  of  extreme  disparity,  however,  there 

one,  for  some  unknown  cause  betook  itself  to  is  antipathy  ;  and  consequently,  in  such  cases, 

digtant  migrations ;  one  section  of  it  proceed-  no  intermixture  occurs. 

ing  sonth-westwardlj,  to  people   Hindustan,  In  his  lectures  very  recently  delivered  before 

and  another  north-westwardly,  to  people  west-  the  Boyal  Institution,  London,  on  the  "  Classi- 

em  Asia  and  Europe,  as  far  as  Spain  and  Brit-  fication  of  the  Mammalia,"  &c.,  Prof.  Thos. 

aio.   MQller  considered  that  before  that  time  H.  Huxley  has  taken  occasion  to  consider  the 

the  soil  of  Europe  had  been  trodden  neither  anatomical  and  ethnological  characters  of  the 

bj  Celts,  Germans^  Sclavonians,  Bomans,  nor  Negro,  and  incident^y,  his  relation  to  the 

Greeks.    Crawfurd  concluded  that,  according  white  race.    From  the  anatomical  survey,  he 

to  the  theory,  the  human  skeletons  found  in  concluded  that  the  negro  was  not  in  any  such 

the  caverns  near  liege  mast  have  belonged  to  sense  inferior  to  the  normal  man,  as  that  he 

these  nomads  from  Central  Asia,  or  to  their  could  be  regarded  as  nearer  to  the  brutes  than 

descendants ;  so  that  the  era  of  the  imagined  races  generally,  or  as  a  "  connecting  link  "  be- 

iaigration  carried  us  back  to  the  time  n^hen  tween  man  and  the  brutes ;  and  he  condemned 

man  was  a  contemporary  of  the  extinct  mam*  the  extreme  views  which  had  been  for  some 

moth,  cave-lion,  and  rhinoceros.  time  argued  to  this  latter  effect,  and  especially 

The  entire  fabric  of  the  Aryan  theory  was  very  lately  by  Dr.  James  Hunt,  of  London. 

fonnded  on  the  detection  of  a  small  number  of  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  showed  that  between 

words,  in  mutilated  form,  as  being  common  to  the  white  races  and  the  negro  there  are  actual 

most,  though  not  to  all,  of  the  langnages  of  physiological  differences;  and  that  they  are 

Western  Asia  and   Europe— a  discovery  re-  such  as,  by  the  light  of  experience  and  analogy, 

markable  enough,  bnt  clearly  pointing  only  to  are  to  be  interpreted  as  inferiorities.    He  id- 

aD  antiquity  in  tiie  history  of  man  far  beyond  luded  to  three  theories  respecting  the  social 

the  reach  of  history  or  tradition  ( I ).     The  position  of  the  negro,  as  held  by  those  who 

ArjoR  he  regarded  as  a  language  of  the  imagi-  take  the  more  favorable  view  of  his  capacities: 

nation ;  and  of  the  existence  of  which  no  sum-  first,  thai»the  negro  is  the  equal  of  the  white 

fient  proof  ever  bad  been,  or  could  be,  given,  man ;  secondly,  that  he  is  better  than,  or  at 

The  anticipation  implied  in  the  theory  is  that  least  the  necessary  complement  to,  the  white 

of  altimately  reducing  all  the  languages  of  the  man,  so  that  an  intermixture  of  the  two  races 

t^iith  t'O  a  very  few  primitive  ones.    The  theory  is  desirable  even  to  the  latter ;  and  thirdly, 

i*s^lf  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  all  Ian-  that  he  is  improvable  into  soi^ething  like  equal 

ma^es  are  traceable  to  monogylldbio  roots:  the  capacities  and  standing  with  the  latter.    Ad- 

i^.tpious  Sanskrit  is  said  to  be  actually  traced  mitting  at  least  a  probable  germ  of  truth  in  the 

to  about  1900  such  roots.    But  the  langnages  third  of  these  opinions.  Prof.  Huxley  remarks 

which  Mr.  Crawfurd  had  examined  are  not  so  on  the  previous  ones, — "  The  two  former  prop- 

fE^oJvable :  they  have  a  minority  of  dissyllables  ositions  are  so  hopelessly  absurd  as  to  be  un- 

&nii  trisyUables  which  are  irreducible,  and  ap-  worthy  of  serious  discussion."    In  a  review  of 

I-ear  to  have  no  recondite  sense.    In  any  case,  this  lecture,  in  the  *^  Reader,"  London,  March 

^e  coold  not  see  how  the  Aryan  theory  illus-  6th,  1864,  the  writer,  after  giving  some  account 

trates  or  bears  on  that  of  transmutation  of  spe-  of  the  doctrine  of  *^  Miscegenation,"  which  he 

""'es  by  natural  selection.    Of  the  latter  process,  states  has  been  lately  broached  in  this  country, 

tte  process  must  be  so  slow  as  almost  to  es-  adds :    ^'  He  [Huxley]   appears  to  hold   that 

'3T>e  notice.     But  of  changes  in  language,  the  general  intermarriage  of  the  white  and  black 

eaodes  are  in  unceasing  and  active  operation,  races  would,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  be  a 

i:«l  the  evidences  are  patent  and  abundant,  culpable  consent  to  a  deterioration  of  the  spe- 

A!song  the  causes  are  social  progress,  the  inter-  cies." 

^^ure  of  languages  through  conquest,  and  li  Man  Coemopolitef—We  are  not  at  this 

t^  effects  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  of  moment  able  to  state  who  it  was  that  first  dis- 

"rlisioas  conversions.      The  author  regarded  cussed  this  question,  or  that  first  gave  publicity 

'W   Aryan  theory  as   a  monstrous   fiction,  to  the  doctrine  that  man  is  not  cosmopolite — 

Ch^s^a  in  language  he  considered  the  exclu-  in  other  words,  that  given  races  cannot  migrate 

^te  work  of  man;  those  in  species, by  natural  at  random  to  whatever  parts  of  the  globe  in- 

-^^ection,  if  they  exist  at  all,  the  spontaneous  clination  may  lead  them  to ;  but  that,  in  certain 

'^ork  of  nature,  unaided  by  man.  cases,  deterioration  must  be  the  result.    The 

VOL.  III. — 26      A 
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late  Dr.  Robert  Enox,  of  England,  however,  them],  the  whites  have  not  increased  in  any 

was  a  prominent  advocate  of  this  theory,  in  way  approaching  the  increase  of  the  whites  la 

which  it  is  contended  that  Asia  is  for  Asiatics,  North  America — a  fact  which  he  attributes  iu 

Africa  for  Africans,  Enrope  for  Europeans ;  great  measure  to  difference  of  climate, 

and,  as  the  corollary  is  drawn  by  some  writers,  8.  That  the  fusion,  or  rather,  eonfusum  of 

America  for  Americans — ^meaning  by  this  term  the  White,  Indian,  and  Negro  elements,  partic- 

the  aboriginal  or  red  men.  ularly  shown  in  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  con- 

M.  Bondin,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Non-cosmo-  tinent,  is  unfavorable  to  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
politism  of  the  Races  of  Mankind,"  read  some  prolific  progeny ;  while  it  results  in  number- 
time  since  before  the  Paris  Anthrop.  Society,  Jess  varieties  of  mulattoes  and  zamboes. 
declares  that  in  case  of  most  races — ^the  yellow  4.  That  there  has  been  for  the  last  SO  years 
and  a  few  others  being  excepted — acclimati-  a  continual  cry  from  the  South  American  Re- 
zation  is  for  each  circumscribed.    He  says  it  is  publics  for  European  immigration ;  but  that,  to 
well  ascertained  that  the  European  races  can-  such  immigration  there  have  been  two  draw- 
not,  without  continual  reinforcement  from  the  backs — ^the  generally-continued  state  of  an- 
mother  countries,  maintain  themselves  in  trop-  archy,  and  the  climate, 
ical  Africa  and  Asia.    MM.  Rameau  and  Qua-  5.  That  the  mixed  breeds  or  varieties  are  not 
trefages,  in  remarking  upon  this  paper,  ques-  so  prolific  as  pure  species, 
tioned  whether  the  European  races  preserve  6.  That  in  many  of  the  (S.  A.)  Republics, 
their  type  in  America.    The  observations  of  children  of  European  parents  are  reai*ed  with 
the  latter  would  tend  to  the  conclusion  that,  more  or  less  difficulty, 
in  some  parts  of  North  America,  both  the  7.  That   the   long   wars   of  independence 
European  and  the  African  races  showed  in  thinned  the  male  population,  and,  since  their 
their  physiognomy  an  approach  to  the  abori-  termination,  many  of  the  Republics  have  had 
ginal  type  of  the  country.    This  opinion  Prof,  long  periods  of  sanguinary  civil  war;  a  feet 
W.  B.  Carpenter  had   also   expressed,  some  which  is  to  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to 
years  since.  the  circumstance  of  the  mixed  populations  of 

M.  Martin  de  Moussy,  however,  regarding  Whites,  Indians,  and  Negroes, 

these  conclusions  as  doubtful,  opposed  to  them  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  read- 

the  instance  of  a  German  colony,  founded  in  ing  of  this  paper,  Drs.  Berthold  Seeman  and 

Paraguay  in  1635,  by  soldiers  of  Charles  V. ;  James  Hunt   confirmed  the  opinion  already 

this  people,  although  they  have  since  that  time  named   as   having   been   advanced  by  MM. 

received  no  addition  of  the  German  element<,  Rameau  and  Quatrefages,  and  by  Dr.  Garpen- 

being  declared  to  be,  to  this  day,  perfectly  like  ter,  in  respect  to  the  occurrence  of  a  gradual 

the  Germans  of  Europe.  change  of  type  in  the.European  peoples  settled 

BoUaert  on  the  Populations  of  the  ITew  in  America.  The  former  questioned  whether 
World. — ^Mr.  W.  BoUaert  read  a  paper  on  this  the  present  population  of  the  United  States 
subject  before  the  London  Anthropi  Society,  would  not  die  out,  if  it  were  not  constantly 
May  12th,  1863.  He  leaned  to  the  polygenist  recruited  from  Europe.  He  thought  the  Amer- 
theory;  and  set  down  the  primitive  species  ican  people  inclining  to  be  moody,  but  when 
of  men,  distinguishable  by  color,  as  the  White,  excited,  very  vehement ;  and  he  stated  that 
Brown,  Red,  Black,  &c.  Ho  then  considered  among  them,  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  lean- 
the  several  ethnic  realms  of  North  and  South  ness  is  prevalent,  the  calves  of  the  legs  not  he- 
America,  and  gave  the  present  numbers  and  ing  well  developed ;  and  that  the  hair  inclines 
characteristics — in  some  cases  the  past  also—  to  grow  long  and  straight,  and  is  only  in  very 
of  the  populations  of  the  different  countries,  rare  instances  curly.  Yet  he  admitted  that  in 
Speaking  of  Mexico,  he  remarks :  "  In  1858,  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  in  Kfen- 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  had  been  in  existence  88  tacky,  very  fine  specimens  of  men  are  found, 
years,  and  had  liad  fifty-six  violent  changes  of  The  President,  Dr.  Hunt,  said  that  a  great 
government."  In  respect  to  the  negroes  in  the  change  of  opinion  appeared  to  be  taking  place 
United  States,  he  declares  that,  while  their  with  regard  to  the  acclimatization  of  man. 
number  is  at  present  about  4,000,000,  during  The  same  influence  unfavorable  to  the  rearing 
the  past  three  centuries  not  less  than  14,000,000  of  European  children,  obtains  in  India  and  in 
had  been  imported  from  Africa  into  the  conn-  Australia,  as  in  South  America.  These  and 
try.  He  thinks  the  mixture  of  the  white,  red,  other  facts  tend  rather  to  the  conviction  that 
and  black  species  unfortunate — resulting  in  va-  man  has  not  that  power  which  has  so  often 
rieties  which  are  not  the  best  specimens  of  been  ascribed  to  him,  of  living  and  producing 
humanity,  if  we  examine  them  physiologically,  prolific  offspring  in  all  the  climates  of  the  world. 
psychologically,  or  in  their  political  history.  The  North  American  Climate,  and  its  EffeeU, 
The  following  are  the  author's  conclusions :  — ^M.  E.  Desor  remarks  that  the  German  or 

1.  That,  when  first   discovered    in    1492,  Swiss  emigrant,  upon  first  landing  in  New 

America  had  an  aboriginal  population  of  prob-  York,  thinlra  the  climate  much  the  same  as 

ably  over  100,000,000:  at  present  that  popula-  that  of  his  own  country.    But  if  he  resides 

tion  numbers  only  about  12,750,000.  there  for  a  time,  he  soon  finds  it  necessary  to 

^  2.  That  in  the  late  Spanish- American  colo-  change  his  habits  and  mode  of  life.    It  ^ 

nies,  and  the  present  Republics  [succeeding  about  240  years  since  the  first  colonization  of 
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}Cew  England,  which  was  made  by  English-  find  their  secret  source  in  the  jealousies  of  na- 
men,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  An-  tions  and  races ;  and  without  doubt,  to  some 
glo-Saxon  race.  But  now,  the  purelj  English  extent,  also,  in  the  much  more  practical  mo- 
breed  is  no  longer  seen.  An  Americo-Euro-  tive  of  a  desire  to  discourage  the  emigration 
pean  type  has  been  developed ;  and  this  is  to  this  country,  continually  and  actively  goinp: 
most  marked  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  the  on  from  the  countries  of  Western  and  Central 
race  is  the  least  mixed.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  Europe,  of  those  who  constitute  an  important 
considered  the  effect  of  intermixture ;  and  con-  portion  of  the  capable  and  productive  mem* 
secjociitly,  again,  it  must  be  produced  by  ex-  bers  of  their  own  industrial  classes.  But  ad- 
lerDai  influences.  mitting  thus  much,  there  is  still  left  in  the 
The  new  type  is  strongly  marked  by  certain  statements  referred  to  a  residuum  of  unques- 
physical  characters.  Referring  the  change  of  tionable  fact,  and  which,  moreover,  is  of  such 
ty[>e  chiefly  to  the  influences  of  climate,  these  character  as  to  render  it  of  the  deepest  inter- 
appear  [to  explain  more  definitely  M.  Desor^s  est  to  the  people  of  this  country.  It  cannot, 
statements]  to  take  effect  primarily,  or  in  most  the  writer  is  of  opinion,  be  denied  that  in  the 
marked  degree,  upon  the  astimilative  and  nu-  population  of  the  United  States,  in  course  of 
tritire  functions  of  the  body,  and  upon  the  two,  or  at  most  three  generations,  the  Teuton 
glan/Iular  or  secretory  system ;  and  they  are  ceases  to  be  Teutonic,  the  Englishman  to  be 
evidenced  chiefly  in  the  loss  of  adipose  tissue  English,  the  Celt  to  be  Celtic,  and  so  on;  nor, 
aad  shrinking  of  the  muscles,  with  a  general  that  all  these  blend  or  lose  themselves  in  a 
tendency  to  attenuation  of  form,  to  pallor  of  new  race,  which  has  physiological,  physiog- 
the  surface,  and  often  delicacy  of  appearance ;  nomical,  and  to  some  extent  mental  character- 
tho^e  conditions  being  frequently  accompanied  istics  peculiar  to  itself;  nor,  yet  again,  that 
with  marked  excitability,  and  lack  of  the  pow-  these  characteristics  are  in  so  marked  a  degree 
(.r  of  endurance.  An  absence  of  corpulence*  individual  and  uniform,  as  to  forbid  the  suppo- 
i>  almost  the  invariable  rule,  the  exceptions  be-  sition  that  they  may  be  the  merely  incidental 
in?,  more  frequently  than  otherwise,  in  case  of  result  of  combination  of  the  traits  of  two  or 
forei^ers.    The  tendency  to  delicacy  of  form  more  parent  stocks. 

and  lack  of  endurance,  especially  in  women,  is  It  by  no  means  follows  that,  as  some  have 

leginuing  to  be  deplored  by  the  American  peo-  argued,  the  new  type  here  developing  is  but  a 

pie  themselves.  stage  in  a  physical  decay  or  decline  ;  indeed, 

The  writer  thinks  that  very  few  Europeans  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  many  facts  that  go  to 

piw  fat  in  the  United  States ;  but  that  Amer-  prove  the  contrary.    In  the  statement  of  the 

k  aos  residing  for  a  considerable  time  in  Europe  physiological  and  personal  characteristics  point- 

p>w  more  hearty  and  portly,  and  that  the  ed  out  in  the  preceding  section  as  marking  that 

aftine  result  is  apt  to  occur  to  those  who  re-  type,  there  is,  however,  a  degree  of  truth.    In 

turn  to  Europe  after  a  long  stay  in  America,  the  opinion  of  the  compiler  of  this  article,  the 

lie  says  that  the  hair — which,  when  kept  prop-  very  nature  of  the  effects  which  have  already 

trlv  moist  by  the  oily  secretion  of  the  scalp,  been  remarked  points  to  the  cause  or  causes  by 

olines  to  curl — tends  in  America  to  dryness,  which  they  are  produced,  indicating  in  fact 

iiid  to  grow  stiff  and  lank ;  and  he  appears  to  that  those  causes  are  elimaiie^  or  atmospheric  ; 

•i^rt  that  in  American  cities  hair-dressers  are  and  he  desires  briefly  to  intimate  in  this  place 

lijjTQ  numerous  than  in  others,  as  also  that  the  — and  without  going  into  details  of  argument 

Lir  of  Europeans  conding  to  the  country  re-  — what,  it  has  appeared  to  him,  are  some  of 

h1  res  more  softening  with  pomade,  &c.,  than  those  causes,  if  they  be  not  indeed  the  precise 

i;  bad  been  wont  to  do.  ones  to  which  the  peculiarities  of  climatic  in- 

As  to  personal  characteristics,  the  same  wri-  fluence  here  are  to  be  attributed. 

fcr  .Inserts  that  the  people  of  this  country  dis-  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  thus  far,  the 

;^T  a  general,  feverish  activity;  tliat  every  climate  of  our  country  may  be  said  to  have 

f.ic  ia  in  a  hurry ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  people  been  by  immigrant  European  races  fairly  test- 

3ut  walk,  but  run.    This  activity  appears  ed  only  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  tlie  inter 

linctive ;  it  is  the  result  of  habit,  or  of  an  rior  regions,  and  not  as  yet  in  those  bordering 

■:*ite  restlessness.    He  repeats  the  charge,  so  on  the  Pacific.    Now,  the  effect  of  unequal  so- 

-n  made  against  us,  of  fast  eating ;  and  he  lar  heat  in  different  latitudes  and  of  the  earth's 

-ks  that,  in  this  country,  the  use  of  spiritu-  rotation,  combined,  it  is  well  known,  is  to  keep 

5  liqaors  [and  what  is  to  be  said  of  tobacco  ?]  up  certain  great  circulations  both  in  the  oceans 

t'Tcs  more  hurtful  than  in  the  countries  of  and   the  atmosphere.     The  resulting  warm 

pe.  ocean  currents  move  at  once  to  the  poles  and 

ssihle  Gauges  of  the  Peculiar  Action  of  eastwardly,  and  hence  flow  to  the  westward 

y*jrth  American  Climate. — It  is  not  diffi-  shores  of  the  continents,  rendering  the  climate 

:  t>  understand  that,  of  the  statements  which  of  these,  for  any  given  latitude,  warmer  than 

'K  been  made  by  European  writers  on  the  that  of  the  eastern  shores,  against  which  on 

•.ect  of  the  climate  of  North  America,  and  the  contrary  the  returning  cold  currents  tend 

ritiuences  supposed  to  be  attributable  to  it,  to  move;  while  another  consequence  is,  tliat 

:» are  over-colored ;  nor,  to  believe  that  some  in  temperate  latitudes  generally,  the  air  of  the 

^ein  are  even  drawn  from  imagination,  or  western  is  also  more  humid  than  is  that  of  the 
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eastern  shores.  In  ft  word,  the  climate  of  west- 
ern coast  regions  is,  as  the  rule,  the  more  mild, 
hland,  and  genial ;  while  that  of  eastern  coast 
and  interior  regions  is  generally  cooler,  drier, 
more  bracing  or  exciting.  This  dryness  and 
exciting  qoaJity  of  the  air  of  our  country  la 
familiar  to  dose  ohserFcrs,  as  characterizing, 
more  or  less,  and  with  few  exceptions,  ail  por- 
tions of  it,  at  least  to  the  eastward  of  the 
ranges  of  the  Rooky  Mountains.  But  the  ex- 
citing quality  can  also  be  noted  to  he  especially 
intense  at  certain  times,  and  again  less  at  others. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  dry  air  is  more 
readily  electrified  by  its  own  disturbance  than 
is  moist,  and  also  that,  becoming  electrified 
from  this  cause  or  by  evaporation  or  chemicnl 
changes  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  less 
readily  parts  with  its  electric  charge,  or  re- 
turns to  a  condition  of  equilibrium,  than  does 
moist  air.  Farther  than  this,  Mr.  barder  has 
lately  stated  that,  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, "wind  which  has  recently  come 
over  the  sea  is  almost  invariably  heavily  charg- 
ed with  ozone ;  while  land  breezes  bring  with 
them  little  of  this  agent."  And  in  the  great 
atrial  circulation,  it  will  be  noted,  the  trade- 
winds  of  the  temperate  latitudes  flowing  toward 
the  equator  also  move  westwardly,  or,  upon 
eastern  shores,  from  the  oceans  over  the  land ; 
those  of  western  coast-regions,  the  reverse. 

Here  we  appear  to  have  found  at  least  four 
atmospheric  or  climatic  causes,  all  of  which 
would  tend  to  produce  just  the  sort  of  effects 
which  have  been  referred  to  above,  namely :  in 
some  portions  of  the  Atlantic  and  interior  re- 
gions of  our  country,  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature; in  almost  all  parts  a  comparatively 
dry  atmosphere;  in  the  same  parts,  increased 
liability  to  eleetiieal  excitation;  in  the  regions 
bordering  the  Atlantic,  a  comparatively  highly 
ozonized  condition.  For,  as  to  the  last-named 
of  these  causes,  although  the  nature  of  ozone 
is  still  in  dispute  {see  Chemistby),  yet  it  can- 
not bo  denied  that  there  is  some  chemical 
agent  or  condition  of  the  air  which  possesses 
the  powers  that  have  been  attributed  to  ozone, 
and  the  tendency  of  this  agent  is  to  favor  oxi- 
dation; hence,  physiologically,  to  spur  on  or 
excite  vital  actions.  In  fact,  it  becomes  an  in- 
teresting question  whether  the  very  electriza- 
tion of  a  dry  atmosphere  may  not,  at  the  same 
time,  generate  this  agent ;  and  hence,  whether 
an  unusual  charge  of  ozone  may  not  often 
characterize  the  air  of  our  country  in  regions 
which,  like  those  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  are 
far  removed  from  the  seaboard.  Upon  all  such 
questions,  however,  there  is  great  need  still  of 
more  extensive  and  more  careful  experiments 
than  have  yet  been  performed. 

But,  granting  that  there  were  in  our  atmos- 
phere such  causes  of  physiological  and  mental 
excitation  as  have  now  been  suggested,  could 
it  not  be  supposed  that  observation  and  study 
should  yet  reveal  to  us  some  measures  by 
which  any  possibly  unfavorable  influences  of 
the  climate  might  be  neutralized,  or  the  prepon- 


derance assured  to  those  of  its  influences  which 
are  favorable  in  their  tendency?  Might  not, 
in  Buch  case,  very  much  be  accomplished  to- 
ward the  end  now  indicated,  by  calling  into 
requisition  the  habitual  exercise  of  an  intelli- 
gent forethought  in  regard  to  the  atmospherio 
conditions  we  are  subject  to ;  by  a  suitable  reg- 
ulation of  the  habits  of  life ;  by  resorting  as 
much  as  may  be  to  an  nnexcitmg,  but  snccxi- 
lent,  and  also  nutritious  and  supporting  diet- 
ary ;  by  calling  in  the  moral  power  of  self- 
cootrol,  to  the  government  of  impulses  and 
desires ;  and  finally,  by  that  more  general  and 
systematic  cultivation  of  the  solider  mental 

Eowers,  which,  under  the  exigencies  imposed 
y  the  earlier  periods  in  the  occupation  of  the 
vast  and  unreclaimed  territory  of  our  conti- 
nent, has  up  to  this  time  scarcely  been  practi- 
cahle  ? 

EUROPE.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
list  of  States  into  which  Europe  was  divided  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1863,  together  with  their 
population,  according  to  the  last  official  censns: 


Btatxs. 


Portugal 

Spain 

France 

Austria  (including  Y cnetla) 

Pruasia 

The  Minor  German  States*  (exclusive 
of  the  Oerman  provinces  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  Denmark) .... 

Italy 

States  of  the  Chuich 

Switzerland 

Holland 

Belgium 

Qreat  Britain  (Inclurllng  Gibraltar,  Mal- 
ta, and  Heligoland) 

Denmark;— 

1.  Denmark   Proper,  the  Faroes, 
and  Iceland 

2.  Sohleswlg'Holsteln,  and  Lanen- 
burgt 

Strcden 

Norway 

Russla'(European  poases&lons) 69,83QiT53 

Turkey ,  15,T80,000 

Greece  (inclndlng  the  Ionian  Islands). . '     1,«2&.479 


PofpolMion.    Ceasatof 


16.560,818 
87,472,739 
85,019,9^ 
13,491,220 


1T,OSV089 

21,776.953 

700,000 

2,510,494 

8,61S,459 

4,732,255 

29,466,053 


],6;b,s<» 

1,004,473 
8,R59J» 
1.490,047 


mi 
\m 

185T 
1S61 


la62 

»  •  •  ■ 

ISfiO 
l<«i 
1*61 

1S61 


\m 
\m 

1S55 
ISM 
1^ 
1S5I 


The  territorial  division  of  Europe  was  chang- 
ed in  1863  hj  the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  1^- 
ands,  which  had  hitherto  been  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  England,  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
{See  Greece.)  A  dispute  between  France  an<l 
Switzerland,  concerning  the  frontier,  was  ami- 
cably settled  by  a  treaty.    {See  Fka^ce,) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  European 
nations  were  deeply  agitated  by  the  outbreak 
of  an  insurrection  in  Poland,  which  spread  not 
only  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  but  even  ovpr  the  western  provinces  of 
Eussia.  As  the  governments  and  nations  of 
Europe  generally  sympathized  with  the  Poles, 
it  was  for  some  time  expected  that  all  Europe 
would  be  drawn  into  this  war.  This  expecta- 
tion was  not  realized,  but  the  insurrection  con- 

•  The  population  of  the  entire  German  Confederaev,  In- 
elnding  the  German  proTinoes  of  Austrliv  Pruasia,  Uo1Ud«L 
and  Denmark,  amounted  in  1S61  to  45,019,0^4. 

t  The  euccesision  <if  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark  in 
the  dachles  of  Bchleswig-Holstein,  and  Laa^nbnr^  ia  disput- 
ed by  the  Prinoe  Frederic  of  Aoguatenbuig:  See  SoiUJS- 
wio-Hoi8T£ur. 
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• 

tinned  thronghont  the  year.   {See  Poland.)  In  cended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  King 

Aagnst  17th  a  .Congress  of  the  Princes  and  George  I. 

Kepresentatives  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany  The  countries  of  Europe  greatly  differ  as  to 
met  at  Frankfort,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  density  of  population.  While  in  England  and 
Emperor  of  Austria,  to  consider  a  plan  for  the  Wales  there  were  352  inhabitants  living  in  one 
reformation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Ger-  English  square  mile,  in  Russia  there  are  only 
many.  The  Austrian  project  was  adopted  by  10;  in  Norway,  12 ;  in  Sweden,  22;  in  Greece, 
all  but  six  votes ;  but  the  refusal  of  the  Prus-  56 ;  in  Spain,  89 ;  in  Poland,  91 ;  in  Moldavia, 
sian  Government  to  take  part  in  the  Congress,  100;  in  rortugal,  104;  in  Denmark,  119;  in 
or  to  adhere  to  the  Austrian  project  prevented,  Switzerland,  161 ;  in  Prussia,  165 ;  in  France, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  introduction  of  176 ;  in  Brunswick,  194;  in  Holland,  280;  in 
any  reforms.  («Sm  Gsbmany.)  In  November,  Wurtemberg,  878;  in  Belgium,  898.  How- 
one  of  the  standing  European  complications,  ever,  if  we  take  the  popidaiion  of  England 
that  of  Sohleswig-Holstein,  suddenly  assumed  a  alone,  leaving  out  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
warlike  aspect,  in  consequence  of  the  disputed  the  density  is  one  of  877  individuals  to  the 
BDCcession  in  those  two  duchies,  after  the  death  square  mile,  and  in  this  case  Belgium  is  the 
of  King  Frederic  VII.  of  Denmark.  The  ma-  only  country  in  Europe  more  thickly  crowded 
jority  of  the  minor  German  governments  and  with  inhabitants  than  England.  In  England, 
the  German  people  generally  sustained  the  for  the  last  i^w  years,  the  proportion  of  mar- 
claims  of  the  Prince  of  Augustenbnrg  to  the  riages  to  the  population  has  been  one  in  128, 
succession.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  willing  to  which  is  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  most  Euro- 
acknowledge  the  claims  of  King  Christian  IX.  pean  countries.  In  Norway  the  proportion  is 
of  Denmark,  but  agreed  ^ith  the  other  German  one  in  124;  in  Hanover,  one  in  128;  in  Hol- 
States  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Danish  Govern-  land  and  Denmark,  one  in  129 ;  in  Sweden,  one 
meat  had  in  several  essential  points  violated  in  185 ;  in  Spain,  one  in  141 ;  in  Bavarin,  one 
the  existing  international  treaties  and  the  rights  in  160;  and  in  Greece,  only  one  in  174.  Pro- 
of the  two  duchies.  Though  differing  on  the  portionately  more  marriages  than  in  England 
saccession  question,  the  two  Great  German  and  Wales  are  made  in  France  and  Belgium ; 
Powers,  and  the  Federal  Diet  were  in  favor  of  in  both  countries  the  rate  is  one  in  122;  in 
awarlike  demonstration  against  Denmark.  The  Austria,  where  it  is  one  in  117;  in  Russia, 
Federal  Diet  of  Frankfort,  in  December,  declared  where  it  is  one  in  111 ;  and  in  Prusfeia,  where 
ia  favor  of  ^^  Federal  execution  ^'  (execution  of  it  is  one  in  106.  Rather  more  fixed  is  the  pror 
the  Federal  laws)  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  portion  of  births  topopulation.  It  is  one  in 
the  new  year  opened  with  the  certain  prospect  28  in  England  and  Wales ;  one  in  29  in  Spain 
of  war.  (!6^tf  ScHLESwiG-HoLSTEiN.)  and  Bavaria;  one  in  80  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
For  many  years  the  progress  of  liberal  and  and  Norway ;  one  in  82  in  Sweden ;  one  in  83 
democratic  tendencies  has  been  steady  and  in  Hanover,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Denmark ; 
nointerrupted  throughout  Europe,  and  nearly  one  in  84  in  Greece ;  and  one  in  88  in  France, 
every  government  finds  it  necessary  to  inangu-  Consequently  the  natural  increase  of  population 
rate  or  sanction  some  liberal  reforms,  and  to  is  lower  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  high  mar- 
make  some  concessions  to  the  popular  spirit.  In  riage  rate,  than  in  any  other  European  Statv. 
September,  the  diet  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin-  More  fertile  than  England  are  only  Wurtemberg, 
land  was  opened  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  where  the  proportion  of  births  to  population 
Russia  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  avowed  a  is  one  in  26 ;  Russia,  where  it  is  one  in  25 ; 
belief  in  the  emcacy  of  a  constitutional  form  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  where  it  is  one 
of  government,  and  which  was  therefore  re-  in  24 ;  and  Poland,  where  the  proportion  is 
garded  as  the  inauguration  of  a  constitutional  one  in  28. 

era.    (See  Russia).    At  the  reflection  of  the  A  French  statistician,  Mr.  Elook,  in  a  recent 

Corps  Legiskktif  in  France,  the  opposition  par-  article  of  the  Retue  des  devx  Mondes^  publishes 

ties  gained  considerably,  electing  together  84  the  following  estimates  of  the  population  of  the 

members,  against  5  in  1867.    {See  Franob.)  In  principal  States  of  Europe  a  century  hence,  if 

Prussia,  at  the  reelection  of  the  Second  Cham-  the  present  rate  of  increase  should  contiuue : 

bers,  the  Party  of  Progress  gained  a  signal  jj^pruent 

tnnmph.    {See  Peussia.)    In  Spam,  at  the  re-  *^         Minions. 

election  of  the  Cortes,  the  migority  of  the  rep-    Russia 66 

resentative  party  resolved  to  take  no  part  in    France 87 

the  election.  (See  Spain.)  In  Austria,  the  Gov-    Qj!|^*"BritiUn 29 

emment  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  diet  of  luly  without  Rome  and 

Transylvania  elect,  for  the  first  time,  deputies       Venice 22 

to  the  council  of  the  empire,  and  to  see  the    Prussia , 18 

Croatians  disposed  to  follow  this  example.  {See    Germany '. is 

ArsTBiA.)    The  crown  of  Greece,  vacant  by    ^P"° ^* ' 

the  expnlflion  of  King  Otho,  was,  after  long  ne-  EUROPEAN  CONGRESS.  The  speech  with 

frotiation,   definitely  accepted,  on  April  22d,  which  the  Emperor  of  France  opened  on  No- 

by  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  (now  King  vember  5th  the  French  Chambers,  was  looked 

Christian  IX.)  for  his  son  William,  who  as-  upon  by  the  European  papers  of  all  parties  as 


A  century  hence. 

Millions. 

Russia 135 

Great  Britain 58 

Austria 55 

Prussia 47 

France 46 

Italy 44 

Germany 86 

Spain 32 
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one  of  the  memorable  events  in  tbe  recent  bis-  the  college  of  European  princes  are  the  same 
tory  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  made  to  bis  whicb  tbe  progressive  and  revolutionary  party 
fellow  sovereigns  of  Europe  the  startling  an-  of  Europe  have  been  for  a  long  time  making, 
nouncement,  that  in  bis  opinion  the  entire  and  whicb  tbe  princes  have  hitherto  rejected 
European,  state  system  was  resting  on  a  de-  as  an  abominable  political  heresy.  The  demo- 
cayed  foundation,  and  that  unless  a  new  and  crats  of  Europe  generally  demand  that  the  en- 
more  durable  edifice  be  erected,  the  whole  tire  map  of  Europe  be  reconstructed  on  tbe  ba- 
fabric  must  become  a  heap  of  ruins.  lie  there-  sis  of  the  principles  of  popular  sovereignty,  and 
fore  proposed  the  assembling  of  a  Congress  of  the  right  of  every  live  nationality  to  an  in- 
which  was  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  dependent  existence.  The  princes,  on  the  con- 
solving  all  the  great  European  complications,  trary,  refused  to  make  any  concessions  to  these 
and,  in  particular,  the  redress  of  the  grievances  claims,  and,  in  opposition,  confined  themselves 
of  the  oppressed  nationalities.  Tbe  Emperor  to  plead  the  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  tbo 
expressed  himself  as  follows :  treaty  of  1815.  The  speech  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Russiahas  already  declared  that  conferences  ia  which  is  tb©  first  announcement  on  the  part  of  one 
all  the  other  auestions  now  agitating  Europe  should  be  ^*  »^"©  great  powers  ol  iliUrope,  that  the  de- 
debated,  would  in  no  wise  wound  her  dignity.  Let  us  mands  of  the  progressive  party  of  Europe  can 
note  and  act  upon  that  declaration.  Let  it  serve  us  to  no  longer  be  successftilly  resisted.  The  pro- 
extinguiah,  once  for  all,  the  fermentings  of  discord,  p^g^^  Congress  had  not  been  convoked  at 
which  are  ready  to  burst  out  on  all  sides,  and  out  of  iV:  ,  ^""e*^'»  "»«  \o?„  ,  v^  V  ,  i  , 
the  very  malaifies  of  Europe,  agitated  eveiTwhcre  by  *^®  ^^^^se  of  the  year  1863,  but  had  Jed 
the  elements  of  dissolution,  let  a  new  era  of  order  and  to  an  interesting  diplomatic  correspondence, 
of  peace  be  bom.    Has  not  the  moment  come  for  re-  which  is  of  lasting  importance  in  the  history 

f«5*^r^';V^^TKt'V^*!l?!'?*®  edifice  shaken  by  time  of  our  times,  as  it  reveals  the  views  of  the 
and  destroyed  bit  bj  bit  by  revolutions  ?  Is  it  not  it?  j.'  c  x\. 
urgent  to  fecomize,  by  ou/ conyentions,  that  which  several  European  governments  on  one  of  tbe 
the  peace  of  the  world  demands?  Tbe  treaties  of  greatest  problems  of  the  age — ^the  reconstrnc- 
1815  have  ceased  to  exist  The  force  of  things  has  tion  of  the  map  of  Europe. 
OTerthrown  them,  or  tends  to  OTcrthrow  them.  Al^  The  proposition  of  the  Emperor  for  a  con- 
most  everywhere  they  have  been  violated ;  in  Greece,  ,-«««-  «f«a  «♦  ^^^^  ^/>ii^«*»^  ^J;  i.:«  ^^^  \.'^  <in 
in  Belgiui,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  Geriany  on  thi  ^f  ^  ^*1*J  ??^®  followed,  on  his  part,  by  an 
Danube  is  endeavoring  to  change  them.    England  has  autograph  letter  addressed  to  the  leadmg  sov- 

generously  modified  them  by  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  ereigns  (altogether  fifteen  in  number),  urging 

lands,  and  Russia  tramples  them  under  foot  in  War-  the  same  views  and  showin*?,  in  the  spirit  of 

saw.    In  the  midst  of  these  excessive  violations  of  the  *}.(.  cnotKoh   flinf  nnlv  hv  btiMi  TYinnn«  /in  wnr 

fundamental  European  pact,  ardent  passions  have  been  P®  speec!),  tliat  only  by  such  means  can  war 

excited,  and  in  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  powerful  °®  prevented,  and  the  general  stability  of  so- 

interests  demand  a  solution.    What,  then,  more  legiti-  ciety  firmly  and  satisfactorily  established.   The 

mate  or  more  sensible  than  to  invite  the  powers  of  Eu-  following  is  a  specimen  of  these  letters : 
rope  to  a  congress,  in  which  self-interest  {amour propre) 

and  rcsistence  would  disappear  before  a  supreme  ar-  Mo9t  TTigh  and  Mngt  mwtH&ut  Sovtreiffn*,  Princft  and 

bitration.    What  more  conformable  to  tbe  ideas  of  the  J^ree  Town*  which  eonstUute  tfu  High  Gernian  Con/td- 

epoch,  to  the  will  of  the  greater  number,  than  to  speak  eration : 


Shall  the  jealous  rivalry  of  the  jjreat  Powers  unceaa-  destiny  of  nations  is  confided. 
ingly  impede  the  progress  of  civilization  ?    Are  we        Whenever  severe  shocks  have  shaken  the  bases  and 

still  to  maintain  mutual  distrust  by  exaggerated  arraa-  displaced  the  limits  of  States  solemn  transactions  hare 

ments?    Must  our  most  precious  resources  be  indefi-  taken  place  to  arrange  the  new  elements,  and  to  con- 

nitely  exhausted  in  a  vain  display  of  force  ?    Must  we  secrate  by  revision  the  accomplished  transformations, 

eternally  maintain  a  condition  of  thiuM  which  is  Such  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  the 

neither  peace  with  its  security  nor  war  with  its  chances  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the  neffotiations  at  Vienna 

of  success  ?    Let  us  no  longer  attach  a  fictitious  im-  in  1815.    It  is  on  this  latter  foundation  that  now  re- 


,      ,,  ..        ^^  .„  _   ^ o » -— -.,..,-.  ,  ,^^^^  upon  almost  all  points  -.-  — 

should  It  cost  us  sacrifices.    Let  us  assemble  without  stroyed,  modified,  misunderstood,  or  menaced ;  hence, 

preconceived  systems,  without   exclusive   ambition,  duties  without  rule,  righto  without  title,  and  preteo- 

ammated  alone  by  the  thoueht  of  estobllshing  an  siona  without  restraint    The  daneer  is  so  much  the 


proposal  be  not  unanimously  affreed  to,  it  would  pro-     wait  before  deciding  on  our  course  for  sujden  and  ir- 
duce  the  immense  advantaco  of  having  pointed  out  to    resistible  events  to  disturb  our  judgment  and 


i 


projects  which  shun  the  fight    But  even  should  the        This  is  a  subject  for  serious  reflection ;  let  ns  not 

ourse  for  sudden  and  ir- 
'  judgment  and  carry  us 
*  ins. 
the  present 

cuuciiiauon  ana  peace ;  ine  otner,  sooner  or  later,  leads     and  secure  thefuture  in  a'Conffress."' 
fatally  to  war,  from  obstinacy  in  maintaining  a  course        Called  to  the  throne  by  Providence  and  the  will  of 
which  IS  sinking  beneath  the  feet  the  French  people,  but  trained  in  the  school  of  ad^e^ 

in  the  fact  that  the  demands  thus  made  upon    rations  of  nations. 
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Therefore  I  am  ready,  without  any  preconceiTcd  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  objects  equally 

mtem,  to  bnng  to  an  Interaational  Council  the  Bpiiit  desired  by  both  Governments, 
of  moderation  and  justice,  the  usual  portion  of  those         T-k^  J^JLu^Ze  \r  \\  ^    nrr         .    j  ^  ^ 

who  have  endured  so  many  rarious  trials.  ^,  ^^^  ^®Pv  ^^  ^'  Drouyn  de  rHnys  19  dated 

If  I  take  the  initiatiTo  in  such  an  orertore,  I  do  not  -November  28d.    The  French  minister  says ; 


that  my  sole  object  is  to  arnve  without  a  shock  at  the  he  should  consider  himself  bound  by  the  engajremei 

pacification  of  Europe.    If  this  proposition  be  faror-  eubscribed  to  by  his  predecessors.     Lately  aeain. 

ablr  received,  I  pray  you  to  accept  Pans  as  the  place  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns.  His  Majesty  showed  tl 

of  meetmg.  ^  ,  .     :.      ^  «  the  diplomatic  acts  of  1815  were  tlie  foundation  ^^ 

In  case  the  pnnces,  alhes  and  fnends  of  France,  which  rests  to-day  the  political  edifice  of  Europe, 

should  think  proper  to  heighten  by  their  presence  tlio  But  thU  is,  he  considers,  an  additional  reason  for  ex- 

aailionty  of  the  deliberations,  I  shall  be  proud  to  offer  amining  whether  this  foundation  is  not  itself  shaken 

them  my  cordial  hospitality.    Europe  would  see.  per-  to  iU  base.    Now,  the  Cabinet  of  London  recognizes 

haps,  some  advantage  in  the  capital  from  which  the  with  us  that  several  of  these  stipulations  have  been 

signal  for  subversion  has  so  often  been  given  becom-  Beriously  infringed.    Amongst  the  modifications  which 


on 


.. p  calling  WW  -- --  ...w..w..^.w 

high   and   illustrious   Sovereign  Princes    and  Free  power  with  which  they  have  forced  themselves  on  the 

States  which  constitute  the   most   exalted  German  acceptance  of  the  governments.    The  eagerness  of 

CoofedcraUon,  I  pray  God  to  have  you  in  Uis  holy  England  herself  to  give  them  her  adhesion  proves 

kwping.       ^_    .  ....,- ^,         .  ,  how  little  the  former  combinations  answered,  accord- 

Wntten  at  Pans  on  the  4th  of  November,  in  the  ing  to  the  expression  of  Eari  Russell,  the  requirc- 

year  of  grace  1863.  KAPOLEOX.  ments  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  progress  of  opinion, 

Countersigned,  Droutn  de  l  Huts.  the  shifting  policy  of  governments,  and  the  rarying 

T1.0.  «r.«A*v^:^»  r^f  ♦!,/»  <r««^»rs«»i  ^f  ♦i.A  v^^^  exigencies  of  nations ;  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  we 

The  reception  of  the  proposal  of  the  Empe-  authorized  in  believing  that  changes  s^  important 

ror  in    England  was  generally  unfavorable,  have  diminished  to  some  extent  the  harmony  and 

England  could  not  expect  any  territorial  ag-  equilibrium  of  the  whole?     Wo  admit,  with  Earl 

jrrandizement  from  the  Congress,  but  only  the  K^ssell,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  to 

loss  of  her   European   dependencies,  and,   in  ^^^^^  change  a  more  general  and  more  solemn  sanc- 

™."  ,    ^V^.T^    ,"*^^*^,^V:  *^       ^   V  ^  cwiu,   1*1  ^,Qjj.  but  we  consider  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 

particular,  Gibraltar.     The  press  almost  u^am-  clear  away  the  ruins,  and  re-unite  in  a  single  body  all 

moiisly  discouraged  the  participation  in  a  Con-  tlie  living  members.    As  regards  the  modifications  to 

CTess.      The  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  which  the  powers  have  not  given  an  unanimous  assent, 

imperial  proposal  was  returned  on  November  *^t^„^;?°t*i*"ji? J*"^.?^^^^^ 

11.U  v  *i_  a  A.  e  ciL  i,  ^  -c  •  any  moment  may  divide  Europe  into  two  camps.  In- 
Uth  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ioreign  stead  of  leaving  the  decision  of  these  to  violence  and 
Affairs,  and  it  was  succeeded  on  the  following  chance,  would  it  not  be  better  to  pursue  their  e<^ui- 
dav  by  another  despatch  addressed  to  Lord  t<^We  solution  to  a  common  agreement,  and  sanction 
Cowley,  the  British  minister  at  Paris.  In  this  *^^»«  «^*°««»  ^r  ^«^»"°8  ^^^"^ ' 
despatch  Earl  Russell  states  that  in  the  view  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
of  the  British  Govomment  the  main  provisions  Emperor  must  go  into  a  Congress  '^  free  of 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  are  in  full  force.  As  every  engagement."  To  preserve  his  impar- 
to  those  changes  which  have  been  made  in  tiality  toward  the  many  sovereigns  ho  baa 
Eorope  in  disregard  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  invited,  he  must  decline  offering  previous  ex- 
and  for  which  the  sanction  of  the  great  powers  planations  to  any  of  them.  He  then  briefly 
has  not  been  obtained,  was  it  proposed  by  reviews  the  "  deplorable  struggle "  in  Poland, 
France  to  obtain  that  recognition?  Again,  tlio  *' quarrel"  between  Denmark  and  Germany, 
other  portions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  are  tlie  anarchy  prevailing  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
menaced,  and  upon  these  the  most  important  the  hostile  attitude  of  Austria  and  Italy,  the 
questions  arise.  The  French  Govomment  was  occupation  of  Rome  by  French  troops,  the 
asked  to  state  the  nature  of  the  proposals  to  burden  imposed  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  by 
be  made  on  this  subject  by  the  Emperor,  in  the  disproportionate  armaments  occasioned  by 
what  direction  .they  would  tend,  and  whether,  mutual  distrust,  and  designates  these  as  the 
if  agreed  to  by  a  miyority  of  the  powers,  they  principal  questions  which  the  powers  would 
were  to  be  enforced  by  arms.  The  practice  oif  doubtless  judge  it  useful  to  examine  and  de- 
tlie  Holy  Alliance  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  cide.  He  adds,  that  in  the  eyes  of  France  it 
was  recalled  to  mind,  and  the  French  Govern-  would  be  illusory  to  pursue  their  solution 
ment  was  asked  ^vhether  that  example  was  to  through  the  labyrinth  of  diplomatic  corre- 
be  followed  at  thepresent  Congress  in  case  of  spondence  and  separate  negotiation,  and  that 
disagreement.  "  Upon  all  these  points,"  Earl  the  way  now  proposed,  so  far  from  ending  in 
Rassell  wrote,  "  Her  Mfgesty's  Government  war,  is  the  only  one  which  can  lead  to  a  dura- 
mast  obtain  satisfactory  explanations  before  ble  pacification.  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  refers 
they  can  come  to  any  decision  upon  the  pro-  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
po?al  made  by  the  Emperor."  At  the  same  don  at  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Congress 
time  it  was  observed  that  whatever  doubts  the  of  Paris,  and  concurred  in  by  the  plenipoten- 
Qoeen^s  Government  entertained  referred  only  tiaries  of  all  the  courts,  that  states  between 
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which  any  serioTis  misanderstanding  may  arise  and  the.  powers  agree  upon  the  tendency  of 

should  have  recourse  to  friendly  mediation  be-  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  unforeseen 

fore  appealing  to  arms.    *^  The  solicitude  of  the  accidents  which  might  overthrow  everytliin;; 

Emperor/'  he  says,  *^  goes  further ;  it  does  not  would  be  less  to  be  feared.    The  dangerous 

wait  for  dissensions  to  break  out  in  order  to  and  insolvable  problems  which  would  create 

recommend  an  application  to  the  actual  cir-  fresh  instead  of  removing  existing  compUca- 

cumstanoes  of  the  salutary  principle  engraven  tions  would  then  be  set  aside, 

on  the  latest  monument  of  the  public  law  of  Tiiis  idea  is  more  minutely  explained  in  a 

Europe,  and  His  Migesty  now  invites  his  allies  despatch  of  Count  Rechberg  to  Prince  Metier- 

^  to  enter  into  explanations,  and  to  come  to  an  nich,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris.   It 

understanding.' "  says : 

The  final  reply  of  the  British  Government  is  it  is  not  sufficient  to  put  forward  a  programme  of  a 

dated  November  28th.    In  this  despatch  Earl  negative  character  as  the  basis  of  suco  importoot  dls- 

Russell  enters  into  a  searching  examination  of  cuasiona.    The  Austrian  Gojemment  wishes  to  know 

♦iiA  ,*t»rxnr>Aa  <v*-  <»««*>*>»»: n^  «  »An^»»i  n^n».A<.«  how  the  declaratioaof  the  Emperor  Napoleon  relative 

the  grounds  for  Bupposmg  a  general  Congress  ^  ^^  treaties  of  1815  is  to  be  SnderetoSd. 

^^f^lT^f^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^"^"^v  *  ?^^?^  These  treaties  have  been  partially  modified, 

^ore^d  th^^^  Son  STit^'i?  ^h .^^^^^^^^^^  ^^n  ^^^  «o  far  as  they  have  not  been  altered  the 

tfnt^l.  !  T  f  •               /^   ^^^  ™''"  arc  considered  as  the  foundation  of  public  right 

ment,  after  a  contmuance  of  long  peace,  no  »»^^""°*^^*"^  *«\""*"""^'*''*"""*  t'"^j'   o 

power  is  wiUing  to  give  tip  anytoVritory  to  V'TT^'   Some  improvements  .^e  nec.w.T. 

which  it  has  a  title  by  treaty,  or  a  claim  by  ^*  ^e  French  Government  point  out  tho«. 

possession     This  he  thinks,  in  narticalar  to  ^'onsiders  desirable.    Certain  remedies  mijht 

be  the  cn^  with  the  nnMHona  nf  PoUnrl  \f,a  ^  ^o"  dangerous  than  the  evils  themselves. 

&y  f  :reldlttu'SrqutSi'S^  The  programme  of  ttie  Congress  must  falfiljJl 

of  Pohmd,  Italy,  Denmark,  ani  the  Danubian  Sf-T-^'*,"'"'  ^^*^*  '^!^}t'^'^Jl;^' 

prinoipalities-to  be  decided  by  the  mere  utter-  ^^'f  "  *-^^  P""°n>  •>'»^«<'*  ***  ^^^tr„, 

imce  of  opinions,  the  views  of  the  British  Gov-  The  Emperor  of  Russia  expressed  a  wara 

ernment  upon  most  of  them  might  perhaps  not  tr'^'S.^f ""?  H"^  ^^^'^  ■^"^Tf^.Z 

materially  differ  from  those  of  the  Emperor  7*^^'  H^*  "^  attaining  without  disturbance 

of  the  French.     But  tlie  deliberations  of  a  *^«  pacification  of  Europe,  but  r^arded  tie 

Congress  would  probably  consist  of  demands  <='"''»°*  ?.'  *®  .o***"  P^'f?"'  and  the  previott, 

and  pretensions  put  forward  by  some  and  re-  specifications  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed. 

sUteS  by  others ;  and,  there  being  no  supreme  "ecessary.    The  Emperor  thus  explained  Lis 

authority  in  such  an  assembly  to  enforce  the  ^'ews : 


decisions  of  a  minority,  the  Congress  would  l".^**7J^i°K  *•  profo"?*  nneMiness  of  Europe 
ni>/^koKl^  .on...»J^  u„t.:«~  «.-..  ^e  !*»  _  _  ano  the  utility  of  an  underatandinjr  unong  the  tof- 
probably  separate,  leaving  many  of  its  mem-    e^jp,,  ^  whom  is  confided  the  dctiny  of  tie  nation.^ 


crease  of  armaments  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  ^V  J^'  " V^  '^L"^  **?*' '"'  ^T'  ^  '"^1'°^? 

*!.«  „-»„„.«j  n uxT  t  V  •      VV'*'™  "'  relations  of  oonfidenea  .nd  coooord  to  the  state  of 

Oie  proposed  Congress.   "  Not  bemg  able,  there-  .med  peuse  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the  peo- 

lore,  to  discern  the  likelihood  of  those  bene-  plea.   ItooktheinitiattTe,  too,  aafaraaIwasable,o( 

ficial  consequences  which  the  Emperor' of  the  a  considerable  reduction  of  my  military  foroen.  During 

French  promised  himself  when  proposing  a  ;i«ye»ralrelea8ed  my  empire  from  the  obligation  of 

Congress,  Her  M^iesty's  Governm|nt,^olloV  ^J^T^p'lil^ivl'rli^^e^;;!  I^'^^^ 

mg  their  own  strong  convictions,  after  mature  of  a  pacific  policy  abroad. 

deliberation,  feel  themselves  unable  to  accept  It  is  onlir  in  presence  of  eventuatities  which  might 

His  Imperial  M^esty's  invitation.^'  threaten  the  security  and  even  the  integritjr  of  ray 

Austria  was  as  much   displeased  with   the  States,  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  deviate  fro^ 

«^.y>..^o»i  ^e  T :»  XT     ^1         ^    -^^     J      T  course.    My  most  ardent  desire  is  to  return  to  it,  ana 

proposa  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  England.  Im-  to  spare  my  people's  sacrifices  which  their  patriotism 
mediately  upon  the  publication  of  the  Empe-  accepts,  but  from  which  their  prosperity  suffers. 
ror's  speech,  and  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  the  Nothing  could  better  hasten  this  moment  than  a  gen- 
official  paper  of  Vienna  contained  a  declaration  S,"^  settlement  of  the  questions  which  agit*^  E^i'^jpc. 
f>,of  Ar.a4-»{B -knii  » 1  „,<.„«  ..^»  ^  *-.;!  j.1.^  A  i.'  Experience  proves  that  the  real  conditions  of  the  peace 
r  Joi  «^*"*i^i,  ^*^*  respected  the  treaties  of  the  world  rest  neither  in  an  impossible  immob^ilitv. 
or  1815,  and  still  recognized  them,  so  far  as  nor  in  the  instability  of  political  combinations  thai 
♦I                   _-!.         jis^-j   1-         1              ^     ..  1-             A.            tj  i_.  Qg\i^  Upon  to  annul  or  to 

passions  or  of  the  interests 
sr  in  the  practical  wisdom 

A^t.^A  XT          u       iw'j.y         1      *  f  J         A      .     '  wuivu  luiuusca  upou  all  the  respect  of  establisbcd 

aatea  JNovember  15th,  acknowledges  the  im-  rights,  and  suggests  to  all  the  compromises  neccssarr 

portant  objects  of  the  Congress  for  the  settler  to  conciliate  history,  which  is  an  ineffaceable  le<;ac.v 


-   -  —  sovereigns  has  always  appeared  — 

accuracy  the  bases  and  programme  of  the  de-  to  me.    I  should  be  happy  if  the  proposition  emitted 

liberations  of  the  Congress.     Should  the  ques-  by  your  Majesty  were  to  lead  to  it. 

tions  to  be  discussed  be  indicated  beforehand,  The  King  of  Prussia  declared  himself  readv 
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to  participate  in  a  Congress,  the  object?  of  on  the  basis  of  "national  aspirations**  and 

which  would  be  to  effect  the  modifications  upon  the  rains  of  the  historical  rights  of  an- 

which  might  be  considered  necessary  in  the  other  dynasty,  and  of  treaties,  could  not  but 

treaties  of  1815,  which,  however,  none  the  applaud  the  idea  of  the  Imperial  Congress, 

less  continue  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Says  King  George,  in  his  letter  dated  Novem- 

political  edifice  of  Europe  at  present  rests,  her  26th : 

The  ministers  of  the  Tarious  countries  should  This  appeal  to  conciliatioD  which  jour  Majesty  has 

prepare  the  propositions  which  would  be  sub-  just  maoe  in  the  interest  of  Earopean  order  has  been 

mitted  to  the  Conirress  inspired  by  views  too  generous  and  too  elevated  not  to 

The  n.^  sympatheiio  reply  was  received  %r  n^Sl?ru"|L'ffi'p^°o^n*&e™in  co«H 

from  the  Kmg  of  Italy.     Ihe  Government  of  not  be  better  enhanced  than  by  the  frank  language  and 

Italy  has  fully  and  openly  espoused  the  nation-  the  judicious  considerations  with  which  your  Majesty 

ality  principle,  to  which  the  new  kingdom  has  accompanied  your  proposition. 

owes  its  origin,  and  from  the  exertion  of  ^  ^°  "^V^^t^A  ^a  ''*^*'°"'  ^"^^^^^  ^  f""^  ^H*"!?  -^"^ 

-I,-  1.  :*    \.       *     ^                  A-        *      t1  1        i  hopes  which  I  find  expressed  in  your  Imperial  Majes- 

Which  It  expects  the  annwcation  to   Italy  of  ty'S  letter.    The  meetmjg  of  the  doogress  will  perhaps 

Venetia  and  Rome.    The  King  of  Italy,  there-  be  the  best  solution  of  the  grave  questions  which  justly 

fore,  not   only  accepts  an  invitation,   which  preoccupy  all  minds  in  Europe,  and  will  contribute  to 

seems  to  presuppose  the  truth  of  the  nation-  ?«^«lop,,.\^e  general  prosperity  by  the  maintenance  of 

«i;f»  ^ji^Iiwi^   K«*   ;«  ^««.*.v.«4.:^  i«».^«»^    ^^  tranqmlhty.    Every  one  feels,  indeed,  that  it  is  neces- 

ality  prmciple,  but,  in  emphatic  language,  ex-  ^^y  ^o  talfe  into  account  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  legi- 

pre^es  his  concurrence  with  the  views  of  the  timate  aspirations  of  nations,  the  circumstances  of  the 

French  Emperor.     He  is  even  more  outspoken  time^  and  to  endeavor  by  all  possible  means  to  secure 

on  the  rightful  aspirations  of  the  nations  than  **^®  tuiun  by  regulatinffthe  present,  so  as  to  eliminate 

Louis  Napoleon,  and  looks  upon  congresses,  %7  ^i^"®°*  of  trouble  and  di*cord 

,.,  ^T    r*^          '    J   ,  *vvo.o  ui/viA   vvAi^tvocroo,  The  common  work  to  which  your  Majesty  invites  the 

Uke  that  proposed  by  Napoleon,  as  a  great  chiefs  of  the  European  States  would  be,  beyond  dis- 

progrcBS  in  the  history  of  mankind.   He  says  in  pute,  one  of  the  greatest  onward  movements  of  our 

his  reply,  dated  November  22d :  ^*y>    I^  success  would  realize  wishes   long  sinco 

.                  ..        11       u           Aui*uj'i3  formed  by  the  friends  of  humanity  and  the  noblest 

A  permanent  struggle  ha0  been  established  m  En-  minds. 

rope  between  public  opinion  and  the  state  of  things  .    j       .xi_         ♦        ^        *               ti             «    •• 

created  by  the  treaties  of  1815.    Hence  has  arisen  a  ^nd,  with  a  view  to  a  future  collapse  of  the 

sickly  state  of  thines  which  will  increase  unless  Euro-  Turkish    empire,    he,  in    conclusion,    flatters 

pjan  order  is  placed  upon  the  basis  of  the  principles  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  interests  and 

:lo^tWf  ^oSSr^itlt'*  "^  ""■  ^"^  "•  rights  of  the  Christians  in  the  East  wonld  find 

In  presence  of  a  situation  so  dangerous  to  the  pi»g-  ^^  the  l-mperor  of  the  French  a  generous  de- 

ress  of  civilization  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  your  fender  in  the  future  International  Oongress. 

Imperial  Majesty  has  become  the  interpreter  of  a  gen-  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  received  his 

ersJ  sentiment  by  proposing  a  Congress  to  settle  the  ^^^^  throne  from  a  successful  revolution,  and 

tiSh^Irr;™U:?r:Str^^^^  expects  pother  one  for  a  son^n-WArch^^^^ 

perial  Majesty.    My  concurrence  and  that  of  my  peo-  Maximilian)  from  the  arms  of  the  French  £m- 

plc  are  assured  to  the  realization  of  this  project,  wnich  poror,  Is  of  course  not  Opposed  to  the  Congress, 

will  mark  a  great  progress  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Jje  assures  Napoleon  (November  20th)  that  his 

I  ^*,f?^?  "  the  international  conferences  uke  place,  Government  would  be  quite  inclined,  in  so  far 
I  shall  take  part  m  person,  or  at  least  send  a  repre-  '"'''^*»*»"y^«  «vuivi  uo  ^ux^v  uaviiii^u,  "*  ^^  *»* 
seDtative.  "^  *^  *^  as  it  could  do  so,  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  set- 
Italy  will  appear  at  the  Congress  in  a  spirit  of  per-  tie  the  existing  causes  of  anxiety  in  Europe  by 
feet  equity  and  moderation.  She  is  convinced  that  pacific  agreement.'  The  King  of  the  Nether- 
the  justice  and  the  respect  of  legitimate  rights  are  the  f^nds  (November  29th)  expresses  himself  like- 
troe  ibundations  upon  which  a  new  balance  of  power  _.  JL*iv  ▲  •  •  n  ^.-u  ^i.  •  j- 
of  Europe  can  be  founded.  ^ise  Willing  to  jom  all  the  other  sovereigns  of 

rnt     TT-         i*  T>    i.      1    XV           •    1         *  Europe  in  realizing  the  noble  object  Louis  Na- 

TTie  Kmg  of  Portugal,  the  son-in-law  of  j^^*^  j^^^  ^^  ^i|^^    The  King  of  Denmark 

Victor  Emanuel  fuUy  agrees  with  the  views  ^       ,    embraced  the  invitation,  as  he  hoped 

of  his  fiO^er-m-law.    In  his  reply  (dated  N  o-  ^^  Congress  would  "  assure  the  future  of  the 

vember  18th)  he  says :  D^i^l^  monarchy,"  and  the  Emperor  would 

It  is  an  agreeable  duty  therefore  lo  mo  to  announcp  sustain  the  Danish  claims,  as  Denmark  had  al- 

utirto'yXcotS^J^^^^^^^^^  ^%-  been  the  constant  ally  of  the  Emperor. 

Mrribe  with  all  my  heart  lo  the  sentiments  which  have  DWitzerland  also  accepted  with  eagerness  the 

inspired  it.  overture  made  by  Louis  Napoleon,  for  says  the 

Congresses  after  war  are  ordinarily  the  consecration  letter  of  the  President  (November  28d) : 
of  the  advantages  of  the  strongest,  and  the  treaties 

which  result,  based   upon   facts   rather  than  upon  The  Swiss  Confederation,  to  which  nature  as  well  as 

ri^ts,  create  forced  situations,  the  result  of  which  is  history  and  treaties  has  assigned  a  neutral  position  in 

that  general  uneasiness  which  produces  violent  pro-  the  midst  of  Europe,  knows  now  to  appreciate  all  the 

testations  and  armed  reclamations.  benefits  of  peace.  It  understands  the  inestimable  value 

A  Congress  before  war,  with  the  view  of  averting  of  a  free  and  recinrocal  consecration  of  the  riehts  and 

war,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  noble  thought  of  progress,  duties  of  each — ^tne  true  base  of  a  sincere  and  cordial 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  to  France  will  always  be-  understanding  between  the  nations.    We  can  only, 

long  the  g^lory  of  havinz  laid  the  foundation  of  this  therefore,  accept  with  eaffemess  the  overture  your 

new  and  highly  philosophical  principle.  Majesty  has  deigned  to  moke. 

The  youthful  King  of  Greece,  who  had  so  Spain  hoped  the  Congress  might  aid  her  in 

recently  ascended  a  throne,  which  was  erected  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar,  and  although  her 
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policy  in  general  has  never  shown  much  sym-  communicated  to  M.  Dronyn  de  VEnji  a  re- 

pathy  with  the  national  movements  in  Europe,  port  of  the  verbal  reply  given  by  the  sultan  to 

she  endorsed  the  views  of  the  French  Emperor,  the  French  ambassador  who  presented  the  Em- 

and  assured  him  that  Spain  would  participate  in  peror's  letter,  to  the  effect  that  the  sultan  ac- 

the  Congress  either  at  Paris  or  any  other  point  cepted  the  conference,  and  was  willing  to  at- 

that  may  be  selected  for  deliberations.    The  tend  the  Congress  in  person  in  case  other  sot- 

letter  of  t^e  Queen  (dated  November  80th)  ereigns  of  Europe  did  the  same, 

says-:  On  December  8th,  M.  Drouyn  le  I'Huys  ad- 

I  agree  with  your  Mmesty  that  the  treaties  of  1815  dressed  a  new  circular  to  the  heads  of  all  the 

are  attacked  by  the  debility  produced  by  time  and  use,  diplomatic  missions  of  France  in  Europe,  giving 

besides  the  forced  influence  of  serious  events,  which  in  ^  review  of  the  replies  "Of  the  several  European 

^^^^rfth^I^^e'S,S:^.ir'°"•'"''''''''^"•  governments.    He  said. 

I  also  agree  with  you  that  if  war  has  always  been  a  The  refusal  of  England  has  unfortunately  rendered 

great  calamity  for  peoples,  it  would  be  still  more  so  impossible  the  first  result  that  we  had  h(^ed  for  from 

now.  on  account  of  the  disastrous  perturbation  that  it  the  appeal  by  the  Emperor  to  Europe.    There  now 

would  produce  among  nations  every  day  more  closely  remains  the  second  hypothesis— the  limited  Congress, 

united  by  the  community  of  their  moral  and  material  its  realization  depends  upon   the  will  of  the  sot* 

interests.  ereigns. 

Spain,  with  a  view  to  her  aggressive  policy  ^"f r  *!»©  ^fusal  of  the  British  cabinet  we  might 

in  Imerica,  even  expresses  the  hope  that  the  ^^^wScWy'^Sj'on^'.St  iorru»."o« 

Congress  might  bo  instrumental  m  consolidat-  o^n  couTcnience  and  our  own  particular  interests, 

ing  peace  and  concord  in  the  new  as  well  as  the  But  we  prefer  to  recognize  the  favorable  dispositions 

old  world.  which  have  been  dispGiyed  toward  us ;  and  to  remind 

The  Germanic  Confederation  declared  them-  *^«  soycreigns  who  have  awocUtcd  themselTes  with oor 

1^     T          a.         ^^i.*i.^:^ji.A-        li.  intention8,that  we  are  ready  to  enter  frankly  with  tnem 

selves  disposed   to  accept  the   mvitation,  but  upon  the  path  of  a  common  underatanding.    Acoinci- 

thonght  that  they  could  not  cooperate  with  any  dence  of  views  and  of  action,  among  the  pnncipal  Pow- 

hope  of  success  in  the  realization  of  this  pro-  ers  of  the  Continent  who  understand  as  we  do  the  dan* 

ject,  if  the  treaties  which  have  established  the  gers  of  the  present,  and  the  necessities  of  the  futare, 

6ermanic  Confederation,  as  well  as  the  politi-  ^^^^e^t'Tu^^r^^ 

cal  edifice  of  Europe,  were  not  considered  as  chance, 

the  basis  of  negotiations.  When  a  general  Congress  was  in  question,  the  £m- 

The  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  peror  could  not,  without  changing  4he  port  he  had 

and  Hanover,  deckred  themselves  favorable  to  irSSfl^°i^°f%lTS.^l^^^ 

,,            .     iVi.        jat-»ij     ij     ••  with  some  of  the  Powers,  m  order  to  submit  aucrwani 

the  project,  but  made  their  tinnl  decision  some-  to  the  others  a  plan  prepared  beforehand,  and  com- 

whnt  contingent  upon  the  decision  of  the  Fed-  mence  thus  with  a  negotiation  distinct  from  the  deliber* 

eral  Diet.  ations  in  which  he  h&  decided  to  present  himself  irith- 

The  Pope,  in  his  reply  (November  10th),  con-  «"*  preconceived  ideas,  and  free  from  special  enme. 

y»„»a  ;«  *»,a\.««:««*  ^V  «  n«««»^««   ««,i  «;:n  ««^  ments.    But  as  this  reunion  cannot  now  dc  completeo, 

curs  m  the  project  of  a  Congress,  and  will  use  it  ^iU  not  have  the  arbitrary  authority  belongiig  to  a 

his  endeavors  m  order  that  the  principles  ^f  European  Congress.    We  feel,  therefore,  that  before 

justice,  unrecognized'and  trampled  under  foot,  meeting,  the  sovereigns  should  instruct  their  foreign 

may  be  reBstablished,  and  violated  rights  vin-  ministers  to  acree  upon  the  questions  to  be  discussed, 

dicat'ed.     The  Pope  also  states  that  he  should  1°  ««*cr  that  the  Congress  may  have  more  chance  of 

especially  demand  the  reestablishment  in  Oatho-  ^^^^'""^  ^  '  ^^^'"^^  ^^""^^ 

lio  countries  of  the  real  preeminence  naturally  By  the  end  of  the  year  no  arrangement  for 

appertaining  to  the  Catholic  religion  as  being  the  meeting  of  a  limited  Congress  bad  been 

the  only  true  faith.  made.    Italy  had  replied  (December  24th)  that 

The  sultan  replied,  on  December  5th,  thank-  she  was  quite  ready  to  take  part  in  a  limit- 
ing the  Emperor  for  the  sentiments  of  sincere  ed  Congress,  expressing,  however,  at  the  same 
friendship  expressed  in  his  letter,  and  assuring  time  the  firm  hope  that  the  Congress  would  be 
him  that  these  sentiments  were  reciprocated,  instrumental  in  annexing  to  Italy  Venetia  and 
By  his  order,  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris  Borne. 
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Whenever  a  Government  adopts  new  measures 
relating  to  its  finances,  or  U  compelled  by  its 
necessities  to  seek  for  means  beyond  those  ob- 
tained from  its  usual  sources  of  revenue,  its 
movements  are  always  sensibly  felt  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  country.  If  its  demands 
are  limited  in  amount,  the  enterprises  of  indi- 
viduals are  soon  modified  to  meet  the  new 
circumstances  which  have  occurred.     When, 


however,  it  becomes  involved  in  a  great  war, 
and  stands  forth  having  upon  its  hands  the 
greatest  enterprise  in  the  country — ^larger 
than  those  of  most  of  the  citizens  corabineJ, 
that  of  subduing  its  enemies — ^the  financial 
movements  of  individuals  must  always  fol- 
low and  become  subject  to  this  great  necessity. 
Its  needs  override  all  personal  considerations; 
its  wants  take  the  force  of  law  to  all  its 
citizens.     But  while  it  is  considered  that  a 
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Government  at  war  may  thus  adopt  such  iSnan-  more  than  twenty  years.  Of  this  stock,  Sec- 
cial  measnres  as  shall  be  supreme  over  all  retary  Dix  offered  $8,000,000  on  Febroary  22d, 
others,  yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  no  les^  nn-  and  the  bids  amounted  to  $14,460,260,  ranging 
der  those  perpetual  obligations  to  promote  the  from  75  to  96.10.  He  accepted  $8,006,250,  at 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  its  citizens  for  which  rates  varying  from  90.15  to  96.10.  At  this  time 
it  vras  created.  These  fundamental  considera-  a  tariff  of  high  duties  was  passed  by  Congress, 
tions  appear  to  have  controlled  the  financial  and  a  loan  authorized.  On  April  2d,  Secretary 
operations  of  the  Government  throughout  all  Chase  offered  eight  millions  of  the  loan  of 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  it  has  February  8th.  Bids,  ranging  from  90  to  95  on 
been  obliged  to  meet.  the  hundred,  were  made  for  it.  The  Secretary 
When  Congress  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  refused  all  below  94.  On  the  11th  of  May  he 
March,  1861,  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern-  offered  the  balance  of  the  loan  of  February  8th, 
ment  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  end-  $8,994,000.  Bids  were  made  for  $7,441,000,  at 
ing  Jane  80th  had  been  estimated  according  to  rates  from  81  to  93.  He  accepted  $7,310,000, 
the  ordinary  rates  in  previous  years,  and  the  at  85  to  93,  average  discount  per  cent.  14.65. 
nsaal  sources  of  revenue  with  some  small  loans  By  the  disposal  also  of  Treasury  notes  coropara- 
were  regarded  as  sufficient  to  meet  its  wants,  tive  ease  for  the  Treasury  was  obtained  for  a 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  same  Congreas  to  deter-  moment.  Its  exigencies,  however,  were  such  that 
mine  the  appropriations  based  on  the  esti-  the  struggle  for  money  was  soon  renewed.  Hos- 
mates  of  the  Departments,  and  to  provide  the  tilities  had  now  commenced,  and  the  capital- 
ways  of  payment  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  com-  ists  and  bankers,  feeling  the  necessity  of  sus- 
mencing  July  Ist,  and  ending  June  80th,  1862.  taining  the  Government.,  cooperated  with  the 
Notwithstanding  the  threatening  aspect  of  po-  Secretary,  and  loans  were  obtained  to  carry 
iitieal  affairs,  these  estimates  were  all  framed,  the  Government  until  Congress  convened  on 
and  the  appropriations  made  on  the  peaceful  July  4th.  On  that  day,  the  Secretary  required 
scald  of  former  years.  Thus,  for  the  year  $5,000,000  to  carry  hini  along  until  Congress 
1S60-61,  the  appropriations  for  the  service  of  should  devisd  means.  This  amount  was  finally 
the  Government  were  seventy-nine  millions,  borrowed  of  the  banks  at  sixty  days  on  pledge 
and  for  the  year  1861-62,  nearly  seventy-five  of  six  per  cent,  notes,  as  collateral  security, 
millions.  No  authority  appeared  to  foresee  the  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  many  of 
enormous  demands  that  were  soon  to  be  made  the  States  obtained  considerable  loans  at  par, 
on  the  Treasury,  and  no  provisions  whatever  or  a  premium. 

were  contemplated  to  meet  them.    Neverthe-        These  facts  show  the  weakness  of  the  Gov- 
le'^s,  under  this  aspect  of  affairs  and  without  emment  credit,  in  consequence  of  the  apprehen- 
the  future  occurrence  of  any  very  serious  diffi-  sions  of  the  people,  and  the  embarrassing  cir- 
cnltief,  more  than  ordinary  financial  skill  was  cumstances  under  which  the  Secretarfr  was 
needed  to  enable  the  Government  to   meet  called  upon  to  raise  immense  sums  to  enable  the 
promptly  the  demands  upon  it.     The  usual  dismembered  Government  to  conduct  a  great 
sources  of  revenue  fell  off  during  the  last  half  wft*.  At  the  time  when  he  was  obliged  to  bor- 
of  the  year  ending  Juno  80th,  1861,  and  the  row  five  millions  with  collateral  security  for  sixty 
confidence  of  capitalists  in  the  Government,  days  to  pay  current  expenses,  the  "War  Depart- 
in  consequence  of  the  secession  of  States,  and  ment  was  asking  for  more  than  $185,000,000 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  rendered  it  difii-  extra  for  the  year,  and  the  Navy  Department 
cnlt  to  negotiate  the  small  loans  authorized,  more  than  $30,000,000.     Congress  had  also 
Thus  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  was  offered  in  Oc-  come  together,  and  relied  upon  the  Secretary 
tober,  1860,  in  a  five  per  cent,  stock,  which  to  devise  the  means  by  which  this  great  emer- 
^as  taken  at  a  small   premium  payable  in  gency  could  be  overcome.     A  more  difiScult 
instalments ;  the  subscribers  of  $2,978,000  for-  position  than  that  of  Secretary  Chase  at  this 
feited  their  deposit  of  one  per  cent.,  which  moment,  few  men  have  ever  been  placed  in. 
was  remitted :  only  $7,022,000  were  issued.    In  He  saw  that  the  Government  must  be  made 
December,  Secretary  Thomas  offered  $5,000,-  the  master  of  its  circumstances,  and  while  it 
(M)0  Treasury  notes,  payable  in  a  year.    On  borrowed  with  the  one  hand,  it  must  take 
opening   the   bids   on   December  28th,  only  largely  by  taxes  with  the  other.    The  demand 
^)00,000  had  been  bid  at  twelve  per  cent,  upon  him  for  the  next  twelve  months  was 
There  were  some  offers  at  twenty-four,  and  $318,619,581,  and  he  recommended  that,  a  tax 
some  as  high  as  thirty-six  per  cent.    As  the  of  $80,000,000,  equal  to  the  entire  annual  ap- 
money  was  needed  to  pay  interest  on  Federal  propriations  of  the  Government  heretofore, 
stock'  due  January  1st,  some  bankers  took  should  be  at  once  raised  directly  and  indi- 
*1. 500,000  at  twelve  per  cent.,  on  condition  rectly  from  a  people  who,  except  upon  one 
that  the  money  should  be  applied  to  the  inter-  occasion,  had  never  yet  paid  a  dollar  in  taxes 
05t.    In  January,  Secretary  Dix  offered   five  to  their  Government  only  in  the  indirect  form 
millions  remaining  authorized  of  the  same  loan  of  duties  on  imports,  and  that  $240,000,000 
of  December  17th,  1860,  and  it  was  taken  at  an  should  be  sought  through  loans.  The  $80,000,- 
avera^e  of  11|  percent,  on  $10,000,000.  On  Feb.  000  were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  ordinary  ex- 
^h,  1861,  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of  $25,-  penditures  of  the  Government  and  the  interest 
000,000  at  6  per  cent.,  at  not  less  than  ten  nor  on  loans,  with  the  reservation  of  $5,000,000 
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toward  a  sinking  fand.    "It  will  hardly  be  than  which  nothing  more  wise  could  have  been 
disputed/^  said  the  Secretary,  "  that  in  every  recommended.     The  great  necessities  of  the 
BOUDd  system  of  finance,  adequate  provision  by  Goyernment  were  to  be  relieved  by  loans  from 
taxation  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  all  ordi-  the  people,  for  which  long  and  short  and  de- 
nary demands,  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  mand  paper  was  to  be  provided.    Loans  to  the 
interest  on  loans,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  grad-  Government,  by  the  people,  in  its  serioos  exi- 
ually  increasing  fund  for  the  redemption  of  gencies,  may  be  said  to  be  the  law  of  modern 
the  principal,  is  indispensable/'    With  these  civilization.    They  are  the  resort  of  all  Govcrn- 
m ensures,  he  further  reconmiended  that  the  ments ;  and  in  times  of  unforeseen  difficalty, 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue  should  be  modi-  like  commercial  revulsion  or  war,  the  Feder- 
fied,  so  as  to  yield  a  greater  income.    Tea  and  al  Government  has  always  been  able  to  bor- 
coffee,  hitherto  free  articles  of  import,  should  row  sufficient  to  meet  the  occasion,  and  return- 
now  be  touched  by  a  duty.    To  these,  many  ing  prosperity  has  always  afforded  the  means 
others   might    be  added  from  the  free  list,  of  paying  off  the  debt. 
Sugar,  which  was  slightly  taxed,  could  bear  a        Congress  immediately  took  the  recommenda- 
heavier  burden.    A  similar  modification  could  tions  of  the  Secretary  into  consideration.    The 
be  made  on  many  articles.    Thus  twenty  mil-  loans  which  he  asked  for  were  granted,  but  on 
lions  extra  could  be  gathered  by  a  single  sec-  the  taxes  they  faltered.    There  was  granted  a 
tion  of  an  act.    lie  also  proposed  to  Congress  national  loan  of  one  hundred  millions,  or  any 
that  the  pruning  knife  should  pass  among  the  larger  sum  not  to  exceed  the  whole  amount 
current  disbursements,  and  that  ten  per  cen-  authorized,  in  bonds  or  7.30  Treasury  notes 
tum  should  be  shorn  from  salaries  and  wages,  payable  three  years  after  date,  and  convertible 
the  franking  privilege  bo  abolished,  and  that  into  twenty-year  six  per  cent,  bonds ;  also  a 
the  retrenchment  be  prompt  and  effective.    He  seven  per  cent,  loan  of  a  hundred  miUions,  pay- 
also  further  said:   "The  Secretary  will  but  able  twenty  years  after  <Jate,  for  a  foreign 
illy  perform  his  duty  to  Congress  or  the  people  loan ;  also  the  issue  to  public  creditors,  or  in 
if  he  omits  to  urge  the  great  importance — ^the  exchange  for  coin,  of  one-year  Treasury  notes, 
absolute  necessity  indeed — of  such  full  provision  with  interest  at  8.65  per  cent,  convertible  in- 
of  annual  revenue  as  will  manifest  to  the  world  to  three-year  7.30  bonds  or  Treasury  notes; 
a  fixed  purpose  to  maintain  inviolate  the  pub-  also  the  issue  of  notes  payable  on  demand  and 
lie  faith,  by  the  strictest  fidelity  to  all  public  receivable  for  public  dues,  to  be  issued  as  coin 
engagements."  in  payment  and  exchanges.    The  two  last  de- 
Relative  to  the  means  to  be  sought  through  scriptions  were  limited  to  fifty  millions,  in  de- 
loans,  the  Secretary  proposed  a  National  loan  nominations  between  five  and    fifty  dollars. 
of  not  less  than  a  hundred  millions  in  the  form  Authority  was  also  given  to  issue  twenty  mil- 
of  Treasury  notes  or  exchange  bills,  having  a  lions  six  per  cent.  Treasury  notes,  payable  in 
yearly  interest  of  7.30  per  cent.,  redeemable  at  a  year.    The  act  limited  tlie  rate  at  which  the 
•the  ple&snre  of  the  Government,  after  three  seven  per  cent,  stock  might  be  sold  to  par,  bnt 
years.      If  the  whole  needed  should  not  ^e  a  supplemental  act  allowed  the  sale  of  a  six 
raised  in  this  manner,  he  then  proposed  the  per  cent,  at  a  rate  equal  to  par  for  a  seven  per 
issue  of  bonds  or  certificates  of  debt  to  lenders,  cent  stock. 

at  par,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions        The  provisions  adopted  for  taxes  were :  a  di- 
at  7  per.  cent.,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  rect  tax  of  twenty  millions  upon  all  the  United 
the  Government,  after  a  period  not  exceeding  States,  which  would  yield  from  the  loyal  States 
•thirty  years.    As  an  auxiliary  measure,  he  also  $14,846,018,  without  deducting  the  expenses  of 
proposed  the  issue  of  fifty  millions  of  Treasury  collection ;  also  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  all 
notes  in  small  sums  payable  one  year  after  date,  annual  incomes  over  $800,  since  changed  to 
with  interest  at  a^-Vff  per  cent.,  and  convert-  $600,tobeleviedin  April  of  the  next  year.  The 
ible  into  the  7.80  Treasury  notes;  or,  "should  increase  of  duties  on  imports  embraced  cocoa, 
it  be  found  more  convenient,"  said  the  Secre-  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  but  were  less  than  the 
tary,  "  they  may  be  made  redeemable  in  coin,  Secretary  recommended.    The  direct  tax  was 
and  issued  without  interest."    This  proposition  apportioned  among  the  States  and  paid  out  of 
opens  the  door  wide  to  a  Government  paper  the  States  Treasuries  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
currency;  therefore  the  Secretary  immediately  ment,  by  crediting  the  latter  that  amount  on 
added  to  his   recommendation  the  following  their  claims  for  outfits  of  volunteers.    The 
caution :    "  The  greatest  care  will,  however,  be  people  were  taxed  the  next  year  by  the  States 
requisite  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  such  for  these  sums.    Compared  with  the  necessi- 
issues  into  an   irredeemable  paper  currency,  ties  of  the  Government,  the  amount  raised  by 
than  which  no  more  certainly  fatal  expedient  taxes  was  insignificant.     This  tenderness^  on 
for  impoverishing  the  masses  and  discrediting  the  subject  of  taxation  manifested   by  Con- 
the  Government  of  any  country,  can  well  be  gress  at  this  time  produced  s'erious  results,  as 
devised."                            '  it  caused  to  be  withheld  from  the  Government 
These  measures  constitute  the  features  of  that  confidence  in  its  financial  strength  and 
the  Secretary's  system  of  finance.    The  ordi-  resources  to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  there- 
nary  expenditures,  interest,  and  a  sinking  fund  by  greatly  embarrassed  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
were  to  be  provide<l  by  taxes  upon  the  peojde —  retary ;  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  make  da% 
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preparation  against  the  crisis  of  bank  saspen-  obtain  a  portion.    As  the  investors  were  small, 
sions,  and  to  place  the  finances  of  the  country  the  amoant  taken  by  December  Ist  was  abont 
in  an  almost  imperial  position,  and  forever  $88,000,000.    Ultimately,  however,  when  the 
ehnt  down  the  gates  against  an  irredeemable  slow  confidence  of  capitalists  was  more  fully 
paper  circulation.     Thus  the  Secretary  was  recovered,  more   than   eighty  millions  went 
obliged  to  take  the  field  practically  crippled,  through  the  agents  and  first  purchasers  into 
when  he  should  have  gone  forth  with  the  re-  the  hands  of  citizens  who  were  then  for  the 
sources  of  the  country  at  his  command,  like  first  time  in  their  lives  holders  of  national 
a  master.    Prompt  and  efficient  taxation,  by  securities.    In  this  manner  the  banks  were 
the  confidence  which  it  would  have  inspired,  partly  reimbursed  the  first  loans  before  the 
would  have  relieved  the  Secretary  from  the  next  was  made.    At  the  same  time  an  amount 
necessity  of  issuing  demand  notes — an  unu-  of  demand  notes  was  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
siial  financial  measure  which  had  been  the  sub-  The  banks  had  stipulated  that  none  of  these 
ject  of  considerable  discussion,  t  To   add  to  notes  should  be  issued,  and  also  that  the  Secre- 
bis  embarrassment  the  military  disaster  at  Bull  tary  should  draw  on  them  directly  for  the  prO' 
Hon  had  jast  occurred,  which  reawakened  the  ceeds  of  these  loans,  thus  using  their  paper  for 
old  fears  and  apprehensions  of  capitalists  for  public  dues.    The  Secretary  declined  both  stip- 
the  future.  ulations.    He  was  not  financially  strong  enough 
The  first  efforts  of  the  Secretary  were  made  to  accede  to  the  first  and  decline  the  second. 
to  provide  for  immediate  wants.     This  was  Congress  had  not  confined  its  appropriations  to 
done  by  issuing   fourteen   millions   six  per  the  estimates  of  the   Secretary.    The  latter 
cent.  Treasury  notes,  payable  in  two  years,  were  made  for  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou' 
and  nearly  thirteen  million  six  per  cent.  Treas-  sand  men.    But  the  action  of  Congress  author- 
nry  notes  payable  in  sixty  days.    His  next  ized  a  force  of  regulars  and  volunteers  amount- 
care  was  to  provide  for  the  regular  and  continu-  ing  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
oas  disbursements  of  the  war,  under  the  acts  and  any  number  of  mijor-generfds,  with  suf* 
of  the  July  session.    He  tells  us  *^  that  his  re-  ficient  staff  and  brigadier-generals  necessary  to 
fleetioDS  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insure  its  efficiency.    This  increase  of  eipen- 
safest,  surest,  and  most  beneficial  plan  would  ditures  beyond  estimates,  unless  made  with 
be  to  engage  the  banking  institutions  of  the  extreme  care,  is  a  source  of  inconceivable  em^ 
three  chief  conomercial  cities  of  the  seaboard  barrassment  to  financial  officers.    By  the  use 
to  advance  the  amounts  needed  for  disburse-  of  the  demand  notes  the  embarrassments  were 
ments,  in  the  form  of  loans  for  three-year  7.80  relieved.  When  Congress  assembled  in  Decem- 
honds,  to  be  reimbursed,  as  far  as  practicable,  ber  the  Secretary  was  able  to  report  that  com- 
from  the  proceeds  of  similar  bonds,  subscribed  plete  success  had  attended  the  measures  relating 
for  by  the  people  through  the  agencies  of  the  to  loans,  and  presented  the  following  results : 
national  loan ;  using,  meanwhile,  himself,  to         Bix  per  cent,  s-ycar  notes : . .  .$i4,oi 9,o84 

a  limited  extent,  in  aid  of  those  advancea,      ^^t^^Z^:::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^l:S 

thepoiver  to  issue  notes  of  smaller  denomma-         sdbankiMn fio.o(0,ooo 

tions  than  fifty  dollars,  payable  on  demand.         T?«^?n^^^;;!l?;;;:.n:A S'SSS? 

r        xv       -1       t_    1.         ixTl   i  i.i_  'A  t     ^Ai-  Demand  notes  uBuea 24,oo0,82o 

tpon  this  plan  he  hoped  that  the  capital  of  the  — 1—1 — 

banking  institutions  and  the  capital  of  the  peo-         Imom  realized |197,242^ST 

pie  might  bo  so  combined  with  the  credit  of  But  while  the  loans  had  been  successful,  the 
the  Government  in  a  proper  provision  for  ne-  receipts  of  revenue  from  imports  had  not 
c^ssarr  expenditures,  as  to  give  efficiency  to  ad-  equalled  the  estimates.  This  was  ascribed  to 
ministrative  action,  whether  civil  or  military,  the  deviation  by  Congress  in  many  respects 
nod  competent  support  to  the  public  credit."  from  the  measures  submitted,  through  consider- 
Although  Congress  had  bound  the  Secretary  ations  of  general  policy,  and  more  particularly 
Hy  law  to  obtain  money  at  a  minimum  rate,  the  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  country. 
result  was  that  the  banking  institutions  of  New  The  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  in  July  was  57 
Vork,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  subscribed  at  millions.  Two  quarters  had  now  passed  and 
f^nce  for  a  loan  of  fifty  millions,  of  which  five  the  estimate  of  receipts  from  imports  fell  to  82 
millions  were  to  be  paid  immediately  in  coin  millions.  The  aggregate  of  revenue  from  im- 
i^^  needed  for  disbursement,  and  to  receive  the  ports,  public  lands  and  taxes  for  the  year,  it 
''•30  notes  of  $60  and  upward,  at  three  years,  was  now  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  would  be 
^hen  this  loan  was  expended,  another  and  abont  25}  millions  less  than  the  estimates  made 
Mmilar  was  to  be  made,  to  be  followed  by  still  in  July.  In  consequence  of  this  decline  in  the 
another.  The  two  first  were  to  be  reimbursed  sources  of  revenue  devoted  to  ordinary  expen- 
^y  tlie  proceeds  of  the  national  loan.  At  the  ditures,  interest  and  sinking  fund,  and  in  con- 
fine time  books  of  subscription  to  the  national  sequence  of  the  expenditures  authorized  by 
loan  were  opened  by  the  Assistant  Treasurers,  Congress  exceeding  the  estimates,  it  was  evident 
postmasters,  and  other  designated  agents  in  all  the  Secretary  would  come  far  behind  at  the 
the  cities  and  towns  where  subscriptions  could  end  of  the  fiscal  year  without  new  appropria- 
be  expected.  An  enthusiasm  for  this  loan  was  tions  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
i^K)n  awakened,  and  capitalists  and  laborers,  The  aspect  of  affairs  financially,  at  this 
men  and  women,  in  crowds  pressed  forward  to  time,  was  quite  serious.    The  magnitude  of 
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the  war  had  be^nn  to  be  developed,  and  the  tion  of  the  notes  of  the  banks  by  a  tax  on  their 
vast  Homs  which  would  be  required  to  create  issue,  and  the  extension  of  the  provisionB  an- 
al 1   the   appliances  of  immense  armies   and  thorizing  him  to  issue  demand  notes  payable 
fleets  made  manifest ;  the  decline  in  the  or-  in  coin,  until  they  reached  the  average  circola- 
dinary  sources  of  revenue  designed  to  support  tion  of  the  country.    Of  the  advantages  and 
the  daily  existence  and  credit  of  the  Govern-  disadvantages  of  this  plan  the  Secretary  s^d: 
ment,  was  an  evidence  of  weakness ;  the  loans,  ^^  The  Secretary  contents  himself  with  observ- 
thus  far   being   largely  temporary  discounts  ing  that,  in  his  judgment  these  possible  disas- 
of  banks,  and  the  limited  amount  to  which  ters  so  fiir  outweigh  the  probable  benefits  of  the 
the    subscriptions  to   the   national  loan  had  plan,  that  he  feels  himself  constrained  to  for- 
as   yet   reached,   showed  that  the   Govern-  bear  recommending  its  adoption."  The  several 
ment  had  not  so  far  got  the  command  of  the  plans  contemplated  the  negotiation  of  loans, 
resources  of  the  country.    At  the  same  time  facilitated  by  the  organization  of  banking  asso- 
the  Secretary  was  obliged  to  ask  Congress  to  ciations,  whose  circulation  should  oontdst  only 
give  him  nearly  214  miUionB  additional  to  oarfy  of  notes  uniform  in  character,  furnished  by  the 
him  to  the  end  of  the  year  on  June  SOth,  1862,  Government,  and  secured  as  to  convertibility 
and  the  AVar  and  Navy  Departments  asked  for  into  coin  by  United  States  bonds  deposited  in 
the  ensuing  year,  beginning  July  1st,  1862,  the  Treasury.    On  the  SOth  of  December,  tlic 
more  than  410  millions.    The  banks  of  the  banks,  as  above  stated,  suspended  specie  pay- 
country  now  suspended  specie  payments.  It  was  ments.    At  the  same  time  the  delay  in  military 
the  most  formidable  picture  they  had  ever  operations,  increased  expenditures,  diminished 
looked  upon ;  but  the  Secretary  met  the  emer-  confidence  in  public  securities,  rendering  it 
gency  with  perfect  calmness.    In  addition  to  impossible  for  the  banks  and  capitalists  to  no- 
the  sums  necessary  for  the  current  year,  he  gotiate  the  bonds  they  had  previously  taken  ex- 
was  required  to  furnish  estimates  for  the  fiscal  cept  at  a  serious  loss,  and  making  it  impossible 
year  beginning  July  1st,  1862,  and  termiiDating  for  the  Government  to  negotiate  new  loans  of 
June  80th,  1863.    He  proposed  to  meet  these  coin  except  at  a  like  loss,  the  Government  sns- 
unusual  demands  by  retrenchment  and  reform,  pended  also  on  the  demand  notes  in  circulation. 
taxation  and  loans.  This  taxation,  he  proposed  If  the  Secretary  went  into  the  market  now  for 
as  before,  should  yield  adequate  provision  for  more  loans  on  his  bonds  or  Treasury  notes,  all 
ordinary  expenditures,  prompt  payment  of  in-  he  got  for  them  would  be  the  irredeemable  paper 
terest  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  a  gradual  ex-  of  the  local  banks.    The  only  choice  iefttohim 
tinction  of  the  principal.    By  way  of  reveniie  was  either  to  take  this  bank  paper  or  to  issue 
from  imports  he  only  urged  increased  duties  on  Government  demand  notes ;  for  the  crodit  of  the 
tea,  coffee  and  sugar,  and  with  a  sanguine  spirit.  Government  was  not  now  staunch  enongb  to 
hoped  for  an  improvement  from  other  articles  command  coin,  except  at  a  high  preminm.   If 
in  future.    For  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  he  looked  to  the  experience  of  the  past  to  guide 
.  direct  taxes,  the  Secretary  recommended  that  him  in  this  extremity,  he  saw  in  the  Treasury 
the  law  of  the  previous  session  should  be  so  Department  millions  of  bank  paper  which  bnd 
amended  as  to  raise  from  the  loyal  States  20  become  worthless  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  if  be 
millions  of  dollars ;  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  looked  still  further  back  he  saw  the  history  of 
on  stills,  liquors,  tobacco,  bank  notes,  carriages,  "  Continental  paper  "  written  in  blanng  cbar- 
evidences  of  debt,  &c.,  that  would  yield  20  acters.    Hero  were  the  rocks  of  Scylla  on  t!.c 
millions;  also,  that  the  income  tax  should  be  one  side,  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  on 
so  amended  as  to  yield  10  millions;  making  a  the  other.    Yet  a  passage  could  be  made  over 
total  of  50  millions.    The  real  property  of  the  the  boisterous  future  if  the  pilot  was  capable  of 
loyal  States  the  Secretary  estimatea  at  7i  thou-  commanding  the  resources  of  the  country.  Gov- 
sands  of  millions,  and  the  personal  property  at  ernment  paper  could  be  made  both  useful  anl 
8i  thousands  of  millions,  and  the  annual  sur-  safe,  if  it  was  sustained  by  high  taxes,  and  kei»t 
plus  earnings  of  the  pepple  at  300  millions.  within  reasonable  limits  by  constant  funding, 
For  the  rest  of  the  money  needed,  the  Sec-  with  a  measure  for  its  withdrawal.    Tliis  was 
rctary  said,  "  the  reliance  most  be  placed  on  the  chart  now  boldly  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
loans."    The  amount  required  he  thus  stated :  for  the  future.    That  he  has  constantly  urged 

For  the  flvjal  year  1S62,  under  existlnjr  laws 175,449,675  high  taxes  Upon  CongreSS,  tho  language  of  h\i 

For  tho  fiscal  year  1^^  nnder  laws  to  be  enacted  200,000,000  reports  bears  witness.    His  success  at  funding 

1' OP  tho  fiscal  year  1868,  under  hiws  also  to  be  en-  x-u*^       mi  xi     -l       a  a   j     4-.«»v,ar 

acted..... 1 879,881,245  "^®  Currency  will  presently  be  stated.  Anotber 

^  , ,       .   ^                                 — *■ — '■ —  measure  was  also  steadily  proposed,  which  vras 

Totairequired $654,980,920  designed  to  secure  ultimately  the  entireVitb- 

This   was  the    estimated  amount  required  drawal  of  Government  currency  by  substituting 

through  loans  on  December  9th,  1861,  to  the  the  currency  of  National  banks, 

close  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80th,  1868.  At  the  time  when  the  banks  BU8i)ended,  the 

The  Secretary  suggested  two  plans  "  to  enable  Secretary  had  issued  $88,460,000  demand  notes 

the  Government  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  of  60  millions  previously  authorized.    Another 

for  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  successful  issue  issueof  10  millions  was  authorized  in  Februarr, 

without  unnecessary  cost."    The  first  contem-  and  both  issues  amounting  to  60  millions,  were 

plated  the  gradual  withdrawal  from  circula-  made  receivable  for  all  public  dues,  including 


s 
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customs.  Soon  another  issue  of  90  millions  was  $181,021,197,  which  constituted  the  total  re- 
authorized bj  Congress,  receivable  for  all  pub-  sources  available,  under  the  existing  laws,  up 
lio  dues,  except  customs.  Still  later  in  the  to  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  June  80th,  1862. 
session  a  further  issue  of  150  millions  was  au-  The  Secretary  said :  ^*  These  credit  resources, 
thorized,  of  which  60  millions  were  reserved  with  actual  receipts  from  like  resources,  added 
from  issue  until  actually  required  for  the  pay-  to  revenue  in  all  forms,  may  supply  the  Treas- 
ment  of  deposits.  The  total  emission  thusau-  ury  with  $511,646,269.  There  remains  abal- 
thorized  was  250  millions,  besides  60  millions  ance  of  disbursements  of  $276,912,517  to  be 
needed  for  the  payment  of  deposits,  all  of  which  provided  for." 

might  be  available  for  circulation.    An  emis-        The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 

don  of  fractional  currency,  consisting  of  post-  commencing  July  1st,  1868,  beyond  resources 

age  and  revenue  stamps,  was  also  authorized,  available  under  laws  then  existing  was  $627,- 

The  Secretary  was  also  authorized  to  receive  888,188.    So  greatly  ^ad  the  expenses  of  the 

on  temporary  deposit,  at  interest  not  exceeding  war  against  the  rebels  accumtllated,  that  the 

5  per  cent.,  any  sum  not  exceeding  100  millions,  Secretary  was  obliged  to  ask  Congress  in  De- 

and  to  }>ay  such  creditors  as  might  choose  cer-  cember,   1862,  to  provide  for  the  additional 

tificates  of  indebtedness,  payable  in  one  year,  at  amount  of  $904,800,700  to  meet  the  expenses 

six  per  cent,  interest.    Congress  also  author-  until  July  1st,  1864. 

ized  the  issue  of  600  millions  6  per  cent,  bonds,        How  was  this  vast  sum  to  be  provided  ?  The 
redeemable  after  five  and  payable  in  twenty  danger  which  lay  in  the  path  of  the  Secretary 
years,  with  interest  payable  in  specie.    These  was  now  close  at  hand.    He  had  foreseen  it  at 
were  exchangeable  for  demand  notes.  the  outset,  and  had  prepared  to  meet  it.    This 
Such  were  the  measures  adopted  by  Congress,  was  an  excess  of  paper  circulation.    Ho  csti- 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  dOth,  1862,  mated  the  circulation  of  the  banks  in  loyal 
$57,926,116  had  been  received  on  deposits;  States  to  be  167, millions.   That  of  the  Go v- 
$158,591,230  ofdemand  notes  had  been  issued  emment     notes    was    $210,104,000.     Total, 
and  were  in  circulation;  $49,881,979  had  been  $377,104,000.    One  year  previous,  November, 
paid  in  certificates  of  indebtedness;  and  $208,-  1861,  by  his  estimate,  the  circulation  was  in 
945,291  had  been  paid  in  cash.    The  Secretary  bank  notes,  $180,000,000 ;  in  coin,  including 
said:  ^^ Every  audited  and  settled  claim  on  the  the  specie  of  loyal  State  banks,  $210,000,000. 
Government,  and  every  quartermaster's  check  Total,  $855,140,000.    The  difference  in  the  cir- 
for  supplies  furnished,  which  had  reached  the  culation  before  the  suspension,  and  one  yenr 
Treasury,  had  been  met,  and  there  remained  in  after,  was  thus  $21,964,000  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
the  Treasury  a  balance  of  $18,048,646.'^  ter  period.    This  excess,  the  Secretary  insisted 
In  July  a  call  was  made  by  the  President  for  did  not  *^  greatly,  if  at  all,''  exceed  the  legiti- 
three  hondrefd  thousand  men  for  three  years,  mate  demands  of  payments.    Yet,  with  afialrs 
and  in  August  another  call  for  three  hundred  in  this  posture,  he  was  called  upon  for  more 
thousand  for  nine  months,  and  on  the  first  of  than  900,  millions  to  be  raised  in  the  ensuing 
December  the  Secretary  estimated  the  amount  eighteen  months.    Only  two  immediate  meas- 
of  the  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  ures  of  safety  lay  before  him,  and  he  boldly  pro- 
June  30th,  1863,  would  be  $1,122,297,403.  posed  them  both.    One  was  to  drive  home  the 
When    Congress   assembled   in   December,  State  bank  paper  circulation  by  a  tax,  and  the 
1862,  the  results  presented  were  as  follows:  other  wasthe  funding  of  the  Government  notes. 
The  actual  payments,  other  than  for  principal  Both  these  measures  had  been  proposed  by  him 
of  public  debt,  were  $220,176,870;   and  the  at  an  earlier  day,  but  their  necessity  had  not 
accumulated    requisitions    beyond    resources  been  seen  and  felt  before  by  Congress  or  the 
amounted  to  $48,854,701.  The  amount  of  notes  people.    At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  had 
in  circulation,  including  those  receivable  for  proposed,  as  above  mentioned,  a  system  of  na- 
customs,  was  $222,932,111 ;    the  amount  re-  tional  bank  paper.    Taxation,  direct  and  indi- 
ceived  on  deposit  was  $80,798,650 ;  the  issue  rect,  he  reserved  as  a  certain  means  by  which 
of  fractional  currency  was  $3,884,800 ;  the  issue  to  place  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
of  certificates  of  indebtedness  was  $87,363,241 ;  emment  and  the  interest  on  its  loans,  beyond 
the  issue  of  5-20  bonds  amounted  to  $23,750,-  the  reach  of  any  peril.  There  had  been  a  prac- 
000.     Thus  there  remained  of  the  loans  author-  tical  diflSculty  in  funding  the  Government  obli- 
i^  at  the  previous  session  the  following  bal-  gations  since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
ances,    viz.:    authority  to   issue   $27,067,889  by  the  banks.  By  law  bank  paper  was  not  receiv- 
notes  for  circulation;  in  deposits  there  could  be  ble  by  the  Government,  and  coin  was  at  such 
received  $20,201,350 ;  it  was  thought  that  40  a  premium,  that  no  one  would  give  it  for  Gov- 
mUlioaa  of  fractional  currency  would  be  needed  emment  bonds  at  par.    The  Government  notes, 
by  tlio  people,  tiierefore  $86,115,200  could  be  which  had  now  come  into  circulation,  were  the 
iiued  ;  if  100  millions  of  certificates  of  indebt-  only  medium  by  which  funding  could  be  effect- 
cdness  could  be  put  forth,  then  a  balance  of  ed.    Said  the  Secretary :  "  Under  these  circum- 
$12,636,758  could  yet  be  paid  out;  a  balance  stances,  the  path  of  wisdom  and  duty  seems 
of  35,  millions  of  5-20  bonds,  it  was  estimated,  very  clear.    It  leads  to  the  support  of  a  United 
would    be  taken  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  States  note  circulation,  and  to  the  reduction  of 
year.     The  aggregate  of  all  these  sums  was  the  bank  note  circulation." 
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He  therefore  proposed  a  moderate  tax  on  the  bonds,  or  their  equivalents  in  bonds,  at  other 
State  bank  circalation,  and  also  proposed  that  rates  of  interest    To  that  extent  the  carrencj 
no  increase  of  the  issue  of  Government  notes  debt  of  the  Government  is  funded.    By  the 
beyond  the  limits  then  authorized  should  be  notes  which  they  issue  a  currency  of  a  uniform 
made,  unless  a  dear  public  exigency  should  character  is  established  in  all  the  States,  hased 
demand  it ;  he  further  recommended  the  or-  upon  the  obligations  of  the  Government,  \7hich 
ganization  of  banking  associations  for  the  im-  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  a  currency 
provement  of  the  public  credit,  and  for  the  issued  by  banks  authorized  in  the  various  States, 
supply  to  the  people  of  a  safe  and  uniform  cur-  and  whose  solvency  is  based  entirely  on  the 
renoy ;  he  also  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  value  of  their  assets,  composed  of  some  specie, 
restrictions  which  required  the  6-20  bonds  to  the  obligations  of  individuals,  &c.   The  carren- 
be  converted  at  par,  and  the  clauses  of  the  act  cy  of  the  National  banks  being  receivable  for 
which  authorized  their  convertibility  at  will,  public  dues,  could  be  accepted  by  the  Goyem- 
and  a  necessary  increase*  of  the  amount  of  the  ment  as  loans,  and  used  in  its  pavments.  It  thus 
bonds.     He   then  said :  ^*  If  Oongress  shall  would  ultimately  dispense  with  the  necessity 
concur  in  these  views,  the  Secretary,  though  for  the  Government  currency  which  was  now 
conscious  of  the  great  difficulties  which  vast,  afloat — which  could  thus  be  gradually  with- 
sudden,  and  protracted  expenditures  impose  drawn  on  the  approach  of  a  resumption  of 
on  him,  ventures  to  hope  that  he  may  still  specie  payments.    The   notes   are  made  re- 
be  able  to  maintain  the  public  credit  and  pro*  deemable  in  Government  notes,  and  after  re- 
vide  for  the  public  wants."    No  man  was  ever  sumption  of  specie  payments,  in  coin.    The 
put  in.  such  a  position  as  that  occupied  by  the  Secretary  says:   **It  is   the  Secretary's  firm 
Secretary,  at  this  time.  $900,000,000  were  to  be  belief  that  by  no  other  path  can  the  resump- 
provided  in  the  fiscal  half  year  and  year  ensuing,  tion  of  specie  payments  be  so  surely  reached 
at  the  lowest  estimate ;  his  order  created  mil-  and  so  certainly  maintained.     United  States 
lions  of  notes  and  bonds ;  the  faith  and  credit  notes  receivable  for  bonds  bearing  a  secnre 
of  the  Government  were  in  his  hand ;  a  failure  specie  interest  are  next  best  to  notes  converti- 
on  his  part  was  not  like  a  reverse  on  the  bat-  ble  into.  coin.    The  circulation  of  banking  asso- 
tie-field,  the  effects  of  which  might  be  recov-  ciations  organized  under  a  general  act  of  Con- 
ered  on  the  next  day — ^but  it  would  paralyze  gress,  secured  by  such  bonds,  can  be  most 
armies  and  fleets,  and  perhaps  ruin  tbe  cause  surely  and  safely  maintained  at  tlie  point  of 
for  which  they  were  fighting.    It  was  not  the  certmn  convertibility  into  coin.     If,  temporari- 
vastness  of  the  sums  required  that  alone  caused  ly,  these  associations  redeem  their  issues  with 
all  the  difficulties  the  Secretary  had  to  encoun-  United  States  notes,  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ter.    The  public  mind  was  exceedingly  sensi-  ments  will  not  thereby  be  delayed  or  endan- 
tive  and  impatient.    Delay  or  disaster  in  mill-  gered,  but  hastened  and  secured ;  for,  just  ns 
tary  operations  produced  depression  and  weak-  soon  as  victory  shall  restore  peace,  the  ample 
ened  confidence.   An  uncertain  state  of  foreign  revenue,  already  secured  by  wise  legislation, 
relations  sometimes  added  its  infiuence  to  these  will  enable  the  Government,  through  advan- 
canses.    Amid  all  the  circumstances,  whether  tageous  purchases  of  specie,  to  repliuse  at  once 
of  success  or  disaster,  the  demands  on  the  en-  large  amounts,  and,   at  no  distant  day,  the 
ergies  of  the  Secretary  were  constant,  and  whole  of  this  circulation  by  coin  without  detri- 
could  neither  be  postponed  nor  avoided.  ment  to  any  interest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 

Before  stating  the  answer  which  Congress  great  and  manifest  benefit  to  all  interests.^' 
gave  to  the  propositions  of  the  Secretary,  some        In  answer  to  the  recommendations  of  the 

fuller  notice  of  the  system  of  bonks  recom-  Secretary  for  the  provision  of  means  to  meet 

mended  should  be  made.     Its  principal  fea-  the  expenditures  of  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 

tures  are  a  circulation  of  notes  having  a  com-  year  1868  and  the  year  1864,  Congress,  on  the 

mon  impression,  and  authenticated  by  a  com-  17th  of  January,  1863,  authorized  an  additional 

mon  authority,--the  redemption  of  these  notes  issue  of  $100,000,000  of  Government  notes; 

by  the  associations  and  institutions  to  which  and  in  February  passed  an  act  to  provide  a  na- 

they  may  be  delivered  for  issue ;  and  the  seen-  tional  currency  through  a  national  banking 

rity  of  that  redemption  by  the  pledge  of  Unit-  system.  (See  Congress,  U.  S.,  page  296).  By  an 

ed  States  stocks,  and  an  adequate  provision  of  act,  approved  March  8d,  the  Secretary  was  au- 

specie.    In  its  essential  features  it  is  similar  to  thorized  to  issue  $300,000,000  for  the  current 

the  banking"  system  of  New  York  and  some  fiscal  year,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal 

other  States.    The  notes  are  made  receivable  year,  of  6  per  cent.  10*40  bonds,  principal  and 

for  all  public  dues,  except  import  duties,  and  interest  payable  in  coin,  and  to  exchange  the 

f payable  for  all  public  debts,  except  interest  on  same  for  certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  deposit, 

oans.    Such  was  the  plan  of  the  system.    Its  any  Treasury  notes  or  lawful   money  of  the 

operation  in  connection  with  the  present  state  United  States ;  also  to  issue  $400,000,000  of 

of  the  finances  of  the  Government  is  the  view  6  per  cent.   Treasury  notes    payable  within 

here  to  be  taken  of  the  measure.    By  the  or-  three  years,  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  their  face 

ganization  of  these  institutions  about  $300,-  value,  excluding  interest,  and  exchangeable  for 

000,000  of  the  Government's  notes  are  returned  and    redeemable   by  Government    notes,  for 

to  the  Treasury,  and  exchanged  for  6  per  cent,  which  purpose  alone  an  issue  of  $150,000,000 
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of  the  latter  was  authorized ;   also  to  issne  rise.  Whereas  infested  in  a  stock,  which  was  to 

$150,000,000  Government  notes,  including  the  be  paid  interest,  if  not  principal,  in  gold,  it  would 

$100,000,000  authorized  in  January;  also 'to  retain   its  value.    The   same   abundance  of 

issue  $50,000,000  of  fractional  notes  in  lieu  of  money,  and  rise  in  commodities,  had  induced 

the  postage  and  revenue  stamps  for  fractional  farmers  and  others  indebted,  to  economize  the 

currency ;  also  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  use  of  high-priced  goods,  and  sell  their  own 

and  bullion,  and  to  issue  certificates  therefor ;  commodities,  applying  the  prpceeds  to  debts 

and  to  issue  certificates  representing  coin  in .  and  mortgages.    The  insurance  companies  and 

the  Treasury  in  payment  of  interest,  wliich,  others  receiving  these  payments,  became  thus 

with  the  certificates  of  deposits  issued,  shall  equally  anxious  to  place  the  money  on  a  specie 

not  exceed  20  per  cent,  beyond  the  amount  basis  of  investment. 

of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury.    A  tax  All  circumstances  thus  combined  to  facilitate 

was  also  imposed  on  the  circulation  of  State  the  efforts  of  the  agents,  and  by  the  1st  of  May 

banks  of  1  per  cent,  half  yearly.    Thus,  to  re-  the  Secretary  had  raised  from  the  6-20  bonds  89 

capitulate —  millions;  upon  certificates  of  indebtedness,  7 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  SecreUry  ottimft-  miUions ;  by  the  Issue  of  United  States  notes 

ud  bis  avaiubio  resotiTces  under  exiting  and  fractional  currency,  92  millions,  and  on  tern- 

i:r|«  tor  the  curreDt  yew  ending  Jan.  80th,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  porary  loans,  at  4  and  6  per  cent.,  81  mUlions; 

To  thu  idioQi'diMadde^  the 'balance  ^r5l26        ' " '  making  in  the  aggregate  169  millions.    The 

aSoMsS?'  ^**°***  available  baton  June    ^^  ^^  Secretary  said :  "  The  loan  act  and  the  nation- 

OnJM.iTth,isdicon^nutborir^^^^                  '    '  «!  bank  aot  were  foUowed  by  an  immediate 

znent  notee •  100,000,000  revival  of  public  Credit.    Success  quite  beyond 

'^tw»-ce'^?'?^1"!'?f!^A'^'.!".'r!!    mmm  «>ticip«tu.n  crowned  the  efforta  of  the  Secre- 

do.    do.  for  1864 600,000,000  tary  to  distriDate  the  five-twenty  loan  m  all 

da  Treasury  notes. '*SS'2S!!'!5X  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  every  other 

do.    Government  notes 50,000,000     *^„„,,«^  «^^.„*^j   i i^-       j>  i      •  i.-        j.t. 

do.  balance  of  $50,000,000  fractional  notes  measure  adopted  by  hmi  for  replenishmg  the 

!n  Hen  of  r20,ooo,ooo  posui  currencv 80,000,000  Treasury.    The  result  was  that  within   two 

$i5;ooolooo."  .f.!^. I"!". .^?!'!. !^.*r.  !^. ^J.       8.000,000  months  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the 

""". '- —  whole  mass  of  suspended  requisitions  had  been 

n-*v  ,.  7i?*^'*  v''Vv*'U:VkVi:«-V«#^^^^^*^*^  satisfied,  all  current  demands  promptly  met 

Oa  tbe  1st  of  December  there  was  a  balance  of  «« j  c^w  \v«^«; ,;«.» ^    c     *.\.  cl\ 

di5bareementa  of  1276,019,617  to  be  pro-  and  full  provision  made  for  tho  pay  of  the  army 

vid^d  for  oyer  and  above  the  available  re-  and  the  navy."    The  long  and  tcdious  Strug- 

Ti^^^  °^  '**'  '°'''°'  ^'''''  *.^.$i8ro9i,i97  gles  of  the  Secretary  had  now  achieved  a  great 

DisbursemcntA.. *!.'.'.! 276,'984,714    407,084,714  success,  of  which  he  thus  speaks :   ''During 

81 647i»8.488  ^®  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  no  embar- 

•  ,    fWOi  rassments  attended  the  administration  of  the 

This  was  the  provision  made  by  Congress  for  finances  except  those  which  are  inseparable 

lS63-'64,  after  clearing  away  all  deficiencies  es-  from  vast  expenditures."    During   the  fiscal 

timated  in  December,  1862,  for  the  fiscal  year  year  thus  closed,  the  Secretary  for  the  first 

ending  June  80th,  1868.    It  was  not  all  passed,  time  had  the  gratification  to  see  that  the  dis- 

however,  until  the  last  dayof  the  session.  Mean-  bursements  did  not  greatly  exceed,  while  the 

while  the  Secretary  was  dosely  pressed,  and  increase  of  the  public  debt  did  not  equal  the 

found  it  impossible  to  prevent  a  gradual  increase  estimates  submitted  to  Congress.    Thus,  while 

daring  the  session  in  the  amount  of  unpaid  re-  it  was  estimated  that  the  public  debt  of  the 

quisitions,  which  finally  reached  $72,171,189.  80th  of  June,  1863,  would  reach  the  sum  of 

On  the  passage  of  this  law,  March  dd,  1863,  $1,122,297,468,  its  actual  amount  on  that  day 

the  Secretary  proceeded  to  organize  a  system  of  was  $1,098,798,181;  and  while  the  disburse- 

loan  agents,  the  eminent  firm  of  Jay,  Cooke  ^  ments  for  the  year  were  estimated  at  $698,- 

Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  being  at  the  head.    These  846,321,  the  real  total  was  $71 4,709,995. 

were  allowed  a  commission  of  }  of  one  per  The  receipts  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 

cent,  on  all  the  sales  of  stocks  made  by  them,  revenne  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

of  which  Jay,  Cooke  &  Co.  received  i,  and  80th,  1863,  were.  $124,443,318,  while  the  esti- 

the  sab-agents  }.    The  first  had  connections  in  mates  of  the  Secretary  of  these  receipts  for  the 

all  the  States,  and  effective  means  were  taken  year  were  $180,405,345.    From  the  customs, 

to  bring  before  the  public  the  advantages  of  land  sales  and  miscellaneous  sources,  the  re- 

the  Government  stocks  as  investments.    The  ceipts  were  much  above  the  estimates.    But 

state  of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  emission  from  the  direct  tax  and  internal  revenue  they 

of  paper  money,  causing  a  great  rise  in  prices,  were  enough  less  to  make  the  difference  be- 

and  a  liberal  realization  of  stocks  of  goods  at  tween  the  receipts  and  estimates.    The  Secre- 

tho?ehi£?h  prices  in  paper,  eminently  favored  the  tary  expected  to  receive  from  these  two  latter 

viewBofthe  loan  agents. .  Those  who  had  sold  sources  $97,677,020,  whereas  ho  actually  re- 

irooda  and  re;^ized  money,  were  desirous  of  so  oeived  during  the  year  only  $39,951,130.    It  is 

investing  it,  that  it  would  not  again  depreciate  to  his  credit  that  he  expected  to  receive  such 

in  value.    If  they  repurchased  goods,  and  specie  a  large  amount  from  taxes,  as  it  shows  that  he 

payments  should  be  again  approximated,  they  was  unhesitating  to  use  largely  this  real  source 

would  lose  as  much  as  they  had  made  in  the  of  the  strength  of  the  national  finances.    The* 
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real  discrepancy,  however,  was  less  than  ap-  R«««tpt»i  t«i»8,  bonds,  &c,  and  balance  on 

pears  above ;  thus  the  direct  tax  was  estimated  corr^S^eiiicnditi^ei^^^^^^^^^^^                      m;SS 

to  yield  $11,620,717,  whereas  only  $1,486,103  J 

appears  on  the  books  to  have  been  received         i>«flcit |890,266,e8iio 

into  the  Treasury,  but  nearly  the  balance  was  This  deficit,  or  amount  paid  by  loang,  added 

received  in  the  form  of  payments  for  military  to  $508,626,499.08,  the  amount  of  the  debt  on 

supplies  and  services  by  the  States,  for  which  July  1st,  1862,  makes  the  amount  of  the  debt 

they. were  entitled  to  credit  beyond  their  sev-  July  Ist,  1863,  as  before  stated,  viz.;  |1,098,- 

eral  proportions  of  the  tax.    The  discrepancy  798,181.37. 

between  receipts  and  estimates  of  the  internal  Under  the  system  adopted  by  the  Secretarv 
revenue  arose  from  the  imperfection  of  the  for  conducting  the  finances,  they  were  dinded 
machinery  to  raise  the  tax.  Thus  the  Secre-  into  two  branches ;  the  ordinary  receipts  and 
tary  says :  "  A  part  of  the  deficiency  may  be  expenditures,  and  the  extraordinary  receipts 
attributed  to  the  imperfect  execution  of  the  &nd  expenditures.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  no- 
law,  and  a  part  to  the  changes  made  in  it  by  tice  more  particularly  the  results  of  his  man- 
Congress  after  the  estimate  was  made ;  but  it  agement  of  the  former  during  the  fiscal  year 
is  not  probable,  had  neither  course  operated  to  ending  June  80th,  1868.  The  revenue  derived 
reduce  receipts,  that  the  revenue  from  this  from  all  the  ordinary  sources,  including  di- 
sourco  would  have  exceeded  half  the  estimated  rect  taxes  and  internal  revenue,  amounted 
amount.  It  is  clear  that  the  law,  unless  ma-  to  $111,899,767.  The  ordinary  expenditures 
terially  amended,  will  not  produce  the  revenue  were — for  the  civil  service,  pensions,  and  In- 
expected  from  it.^*  The  additional  sums,  actual  dians,  $27,470,442  ;  estimating  the  disburse- 
or  estimated,  necessary  to  meet  disbursements  ments  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  at  50 
were,  of  course,  derived,  or  estimated  as  de-  per  cent,  above  those  of  the  last  year  of  peace, 
rivable,  from  loans.  they  would  amount  to  $41,884,376.    The  in- 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  terest  on  the  public  debt  was   $24,729,846. 

year  ending  June  80th,  1863,  may  be  summarily  Total  $94,084,663,  leaving  an  excess  of  (17,- 

Btated  as  follows :  816,104  over  and  above  all  ordinary  expenses 

xioiira.  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  old  and  new, 

FroSfandJ"" ^S^ m  17  accruing  in  and  for  the  year.    If  to  this  bo 

From  mLiiianooua .' !  *.  *.  *. ! '.    8,04fl',6i5  85  added  the  deficit  in  receipts  arising  under  the 

From  direct  tax i',4S.vo8  61  direct  tax  and  internal  revenue  laws,  in  con- 

From  CLT*™ ^'^^'^^^  »5-|ni.W.7W  48  sequence  of  their  defective  operation,  and  the 

Bonds~7.8o,  8  yean 17,268,4150  00  credit  to  States,  amounting  to  over  57  millions, 

"      i,20^ein ^^^'^S  00  *^®  exccss.of  Ordinary  receipts  over  ordinary 

Trearory  notes,  2  yeara.' *.*.'.*         ij622  00  disbursements  would  have  been  about  75  mil- 

u.  8.  Dotes 291,260,000  00  lions.    This  might  have  been  applied  to  the  ex- 

T^miirrr^oai'Sp^^^^^^^^    ii5,K  2"?  traordinary  expenditures,  or  set  apart  as  a  sink- 

Certificates  of  indobtedness..  157,470,261  92  mg  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 

U.  fl.  fracuonai  currency. . . .   20,192,456  00-  776,689.861  CT  At  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  ending 

Total  receipts |88S,082,i28  05  ^^^^  30th,  1 862,  the  Ordinary  receipts  had  fallen 

Balance,  July  ist,  1862 18.048,546  81  short  of  the  Ordinary  expenditures  over  thirteen 

Total  resonrcea 901,125,674  86  '^lillio'is.    The  national  stock  sold  at  106}  on 

XXPEKDITOKE8.               '    '  tho  Ist  of  July,  aud  at  107  before  the  end  of 

The  Civil  Service $28,258,922  03  the  month. 

Ww'DS^Imint**"* ti^lltm  80  '^^  Confidence  of  the  people  in  the  credit  of 

Navy  Department'.!.'.'!!.'.'!.*   osl'iii  105  27  the  Government   was   strikingly  exemplified 

Interest  on  debt 24,7291846  61  during  1868  by  thesalc  of  the  6-20  bonds.    On 

Total $714,709^99553  the  1  st  of  May  only  about  64  millions  had  been 

Debt  paid, 'Treasuiy 'notes..     2,211,700  00  taken.     From  that  time    forward  the  sales 

u!8??£3[.'ri8i2::::::::;  "4^^sU  "^t^  *«*  ™»'<"^  per  month  pnta  the 

Bonds,  7.80 7i,6oo  00  entire  loan  was  taken.    At  the  same  time  otner 

Oregon  debt 69,550  00  loans  and  credits  were  neeotiated,  which  to- 
ll! I  fortes"'.''."!:!:::::::::;   ToSfo??  22  gather  give  an  average  of  651  miUions  everr 

Certiaoates  of  Indebtedness..    50,859,758  28—895,796,680  65  mOUth  for  nine  months. 

^1     .T    -»                  ^*.,^^x  piled  from  the  statements  of  the  Register  9  Ul- 

Of  the  sums  raised  by  loans  $181,086,685.07  fice  accompanying  the  Secretary's  Report  it 

were  applied  to  the  payment  of  existing  funded  appears  that  the  receipts  of  revenue  from  all 

and  temporary  debt,  which  was  only  an  ex-  sources  for  the  five  months  ending  November 

change  of  new  debts  for  old  ones.    Of  the  sum  80th,  1863,  amounted  to  $462,969,892,  and  tlio 

thus  exchanged  54^  millions  contracted  in  for-  expenses  and  payments  during  the  same  period 

mer  years  and  making  with  interest  about  $56,-  were  $469,862,  875.    The  returns  of  the  rc- 

000,000,  are  not  chargeable  to  the  expenditure  ceipts  for  November  not  being  complete,  the 

account  proper  of  1862-'63.  The  actual  receipts  sum  of  $800,000  is  added  by  the  Register  for 

and  expenditures  were  therefore  as  follows :  the  deficiency. 
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CastoQU 

Lands , 

Interual  rerenao 

Misc«IlAneoiis 

Add  for  port  of  NoTemb«r  not  Indaded. 


Total. 


Stocks,  6-20 

"     20  yean 

I>epo«it5'  oertiflcates. . . 
5  per  cent  legal  tender. 
IToited  States  notes  . . . . 
yractional  currency. . . . 

1  vcuT  certifleateB 

Drifts 


LoAKs: 


Total. 


Civfl,4c. 
Interior.., 

War 

Nary 

Interest.. 


ExpSKBXs: 


Total. 


FvBuo  Dbbt  : 

Fnited  States  gold  notes 

1  jrear  certificates 

Deposit  certificates 

Stamps,  Treasary  notes,  Ac 


ToUl , 

Total  paid 


t  moBtba  to  Sept.  tO> 


122,662,018  42 

186,182  09 

17,699,718  69 

641^2  04 


$40,989,466  14 

184,689,628  61 

241,600  00 

82,690,018  84 

18,000,000  00 

16,462,000  00 

14,8^,000  00 


1160,888,142  86 
1201,827,698  49 

17,216,980  8t 

1,711,271  06 

144,387,478  97 

18,611,618  86 
4,288,628  87 


1176,110,982  46 

$1,258,600  00 

12,846,804  16 

27,208,017  44 

1,818,829  00 


#42,620,660  60 
$218,781,688  06 


Oct.  and  Not.* 


$16,886,418  98 

46,008  10 

17,485,751  71 

2,011,629  44 

800,000  00 


$86,629,708  18 

$111,962,967  79 

11,097,251  28 
85,082,800  OO 
16,508,680  00 
238,000  OO 
21,118,000  00 
20,669,201  98 


$216,602,091  00 
$261,181,794  00 

$4,078,184  88 

1,124,128  22 

110,247,418  96 

18,806,172  64 

12,604,886  46 


Totol  At*  montlu. 


$87,898,487  85 

182,185  19 

86,086,466  80 

2,658,071  48 

800,000  00 


$76^669,169  82 

$196,592,686  80 
241,600  00 
48,767,265  07 
48,082,800  00 
80,960,680  00 
288,000  00 
86,978,000  00 
20,659,201  98 


$876,810,288  85 
$462,959,892  49 

$11,296,074  19 
2,885,895  17 

254,684,687  98 
87,817,791  60 
16,788,614  88 


$146,760,781  16 


$88,480,487  49 

66386,228  68 

4,604,400  00 


$104,871,061  02 
$261,181,792  IS 


$822,871,668  62 

$1,258,500  00 

46,776,242  65 

98,689,240  97 

6,417,729  00 


$146,991,712  62 
$469,862,875  24 


The  following  table  shows  how  this  6-20  loan  was  placed,  and  the  subsequent  table  shows  the 
same  facts  relative  to  the  British  loan  of  former  years : 

NUMBER  AND  AMOUNT  OF  THE  BONDS  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  17Tn,  1S61,  AND  FEB.  25th,  1862. 

8  pear  7  S-IO  per  cent  loan. 


Act  Of  Jolj  ITtb,  18C1. 

Date. 

$ao. 

tioo. 

$600.             $1,000.            $6,ooa      1     $io,ooa 

•  «  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

Aug.  19tb,  1861. 
Oct.  Ist,  1861. 

Total 

71,626 

82,892 

90,000 
104,141 

24.200 
47,608 

22,922 
89,878 

1,080 
1,861 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

164,518 

194,141 

71,708      '       62,800 

2,941 

•  •  «  • 

6-20  6  per  eeni.  loan^ 


AciofPelktSth.  laei 

Besiatered. 

1,00& 

8,94. 

4,907. 

15.001. 

4.8m. 

S.»8. 

Dtte  of  nlnerlptton  stamped 
c|wn  the  intereit  eeopon  flnt 
dc«.    lolernt  payable,  l«t  of 
M&y  aad  Ijt  of  Aovember. 

Conpon,  Ist  ser's 
do.      2d    do. 
do.      8d    do. 
do.      4t]i  do. 

Total 

80,698 
27,799 

17,874 
22,000 

48,671 
66,646 
64,928 
80,629 

40,010 
41,878 
80,968 
89,252 

74,108 
71,269 
78,182 
95,708 

•  ■  a  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  a  «  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •      \ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

98370 

246,674 

161,598 

819,197 

•  •  •  a 

•  •  •  • 

^Dffmlnatlon. 

8  7car  T  S-IO  per  o«nt  loan. 

&-S0  6  per  cent.  loan. 

Total. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Nnmber. 

Amount. 

K  amber. 

Amount. 

tso 

164,618 

194,141 

71,708 

62,800 

2,941 

•  a  a  • 

$7,726,900 
19,414,100 
85,854,000 
62,800,000 
14,705,000 

•  ■  •  • 

99,876 

262,508 

166,906 

884,798 

4,899 

8,283 

$4,968,800 
26,260,800 
77,962,600 
884,798.000 
21,995,000 
82,880,000 

268,894 
446,649 
227,618 
897,098 
7,840 
8,288 

$12,694,700 
44,664,900 

100 

m 

118,806,600 
897,098,000 

1.000 

6,000 

86,700,000 

10,000 

82,880,000 

Total 

486,603 

$189,999,000 

850,269 

+$497,796,100 

1,886,877 

$687,794,100 

BATIO  OP  NUMBER  OF  BONDS  ISSUED  AND  OF  VALUE  PER  CENT. 

3  jear  T  3-10  per  cent  loan. 

6-flO  6  per  eont.  loan. 

Total 

Deaomiuation. 

Ratio  of  number  of 
bondK  iMued. 

Batio  of  amount 
per  cent 

Batio  of  number  of 
bonds  Inned. 

Satlo  of  amount 
per  cent. 

Ratio  of  number  of 
bonds  Issued. 

Ratio  of  amount 
per  cent 

ISO 

81.8 
40.0 
14  8 
12.8 
.6 

«  •  ■  « 

6.6 
18.2 
26.0 
44.0 
10.6 

■  a  •  ■ 

11.7 
29.7 
18.8 
89.4 
.6 
.4 

1.0 
6.1 
16.6 
67.8 
4.4 
6.6 

19.00 
89.50 
17.04 
29.70 
.56 
.20 

S.0 

IfiO 

7.0 

m 

l.f"00 

17.8 
62.4  - 

6,000 

6.7 

10,000 

6.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.00 

1000 

•  November  p«rtlT  awoaied. 


t  Total  ittbacripUon  to  i-80  loan,  $510,788,100— raaalader  not  jet  laaoed  en  March  Sd,  18641 
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The  largegt  English  loans  were  made  in  1813 
and  1813,  daring  the  wars  with  Napoleon  and 
the  United  States.  In  these  two  years  the 
British  exchequer  borrowed  534  millions  of 
dollars,  being  an  average  of  22jt  millions  per 
month.  In  these  two  years  it  raised  from  loans 
only  84  millions  more  than  the  United  States 
Treasury  raised  in  nine  months.  At  that  pe- 
riod the  received  authorities  estimate  the 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  have  been 
10,212  millions  of  dollars.  By  the  census  of 
1860,  the  wealth  of  the  loyal  States,  dednctiDg 
slaves,  is  returned  at  10,716  millions  of  dollars. 
Both  these  calculations  are  doubtless  too  low, 
but  they  are  perh  aps  equally  so.  They  indicate 
nearly  equal  wealth  in  the  two  nations  in  their 
respective  periods  of  trial.  In  England,  then, 
as  in  the  United  States  now,  the  business  of 
the  country  was  carried  on  with  a  currency 
below  the  par  of  gold.  The  premium  on  gold 
in  Bank  of  England  notes  stood  at  41}  per  cent 
from  December,  1812,  to  March,  1813.  It  had 
been  at  38  J  per  cent,  from  September  to  De- 
cember, and  averaged  80  per  cent,  during  the 
years  1812  and  1814.  Thus  under  remarkably 
similar  fiscal  conditions  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  borrowed  much  less  than  half  as 
much  money  as  that  of  the  United  States  in 
equal  times,  and  at  an  average  interest  57  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  normal  rate  of  her  loans, 
while  the  latter  pays  but  20  per  cent,  increased 
interest  upon  the  lo^ns  of  the  last  two  years  of 
the  rebellion,  if  6  per  cent,  is  taken  to  be  the 
standard  of  government  credit  in  its  best  con- 
dition. In  1818  and  1814  the  United  States 
Treasury  sold  $42,269,776  of  6  per  cent,  stock 
at  a  discount  of  $6,282,014,  a  little  less  than 
16  per  cent.  In  about  twice  the  length  of  time 
in  which  these  loans  were  made,  the  present 
Secretary,  Mr.  Chase,  has  raised  about  900 
millions  on  loan,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
which,  if  charged  with  the  whole  amount  of 
discounts  upon  those  negotiated  below  the  par 
of  6  per  cent.,  wonld  amount  to  about  one  per 
cent,  discount  upon  the  principal  at  6  per  cent, 
interest.  This  result  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  a  large  amount  of  Government  notes  was 
issued  without  interest  and  convertible  into 
bonds  at  par. 

The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  Great  Britain 
upon  8,309  millions  of  dollars  borrowed  be- 
tween 1793  and  1816,  aud  unredeemed  at  the 
latter  date,  was  5  per  cent,  and  a  fraction  npon 
the  cash  received  for  all  the  stock  issued.  In 
1815  a  loan  of  176  millions  of  dollars  was  made 
at  6  and  sixty-two  hundredths  on  the  cash  re- 
ceived. In  four  years  of  her  largest  borrowing 
she  raised  but  89  millions  of  dollars  at  these 
rates.  Great  reliance  was  also  placed  by  that 
Government  on  taxes ;  thus  in  1815,  when  the 
expenditures  reached  655  millions  of  dollars, 
about  190  millions  were  raised  by  loans ;  thus 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  expendi- 
tures of  1816  was  raised  by  conteniporaneons 
taxes,  and  less  than  two-fifths  by  loans.  In 
1863  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  expend!* 
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tnre  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  raised  by 
taxation,  and  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  remain- 
der was  sought  by  loans.  Nevertheless  the 
flactuation  in  English  stocks  was  often  very 
great.  In  1737  stock  was  at  107,  but  during 
the  rebellion  of  1745  went  down  to  76.  In 
1781,  at  the  close  of  the  American  revolution, 
it  fell  to  54 ;  and  in  1797,  on  the  failure  of 
a  treaty  with  France,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
mutiny  in  the  navy,  it  fell  to  47J.  In  1854 
and  1855,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Crimean 


war  upon  the  exchequer,  the  average  price  of 
consols  for  two  years  was  85  to  86 J,  When 
the  exchequer  borrowed  80  millions  to  clear  up 
the  floatiug  debt  of  that  war  consols  fell  to  90, 
and  the  loan  was  taken  at  the  equivalent  of 
87^  on  the  hundred,  at  8  per  cent,  interest,  cor- 
responding to  5  in  the  United  States.  The 
loans  and  conversions  of  old  debts  into  new  in 
two  years  and  a  half  made  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury amount  to  1,800  millions. 
Thus  the  operations  of  the  Secretary  during 


tJNITED  STATES  FEDERAL  DEBT. 


LiHA  aT 

Redc«oiaUa. 

latonot. 

Spoeio 

prieo  at 

teas. 

• 

AnthoriMd. 

OnteUutdiag'. 

S«pt.  SOtb,  1B6S. 

March  4th,  IMl. 

Jan*  Seth,  1863. 

1«2... 
1S47... 
1H3... 
1^... 
ISM... 
13*30... 
IMl... 
IS^l... 
1^1... 
1S61... 
Ib62... 

After  Dec  81, 1862. 

"  81,1867. 
"  July  1,1868. 
«  Dec  81, 1864 
"        *»    81,1878. 

"  •  81, 1870. 
«  Juno  1,1881. 
•*  July  1,1881. 
»  June  80, 18S1. 
"  "  80,1881. 
«    April  80, 1867. 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
G 
6 

Par. 

u 
u 
it 

u 
u 

M 

ti 

89} 
Par. 
66 

$17,000,000 

23,000,000 

16,000,000 

10,000,000 

20,000,000 

21,000,000 

25,000,000 

2,800,000 

j  60,000,000 

♦1  50,000,000 

600,000,000 

$2,888,864  11 
9,415,250  00 
8,908,841  80 
8.461,000  00 

20,000,000  00 
7,022,000  00 
1,981,000  00 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

1802,620  75 
9,4t?,260  00 
8,908,841  80 
8,461.000  80 

20,000,000  00 
7,022,000  00 

18,415,000  00 
1,021,800  00 

60,000,000  00 

28,500  00 

168,880,250  CO 

$242,620  75 
9,415,250  00 
8,908,841  80 
8,461,000  00 

20,000,000  00 
7,022,000  00 

18,415,000  00 
1,016,000  00 

60,000.000  00 

820,000  00 

278,51  1;M)0  00 

Tot 

al  Atock  Isaacs,  Interei 

it  in  gol 

fl 

1684.800,250 

158,670,956  91 

1287.454,262  55l       $897,811,712  65 

RadMBiabU. 

latorttL 

8p«e!a 

pricv  at 

laio«. 

Aathorlud. 

OaUtaadlnr. 

ScpL  SOlh,  IMS. 

&Iareh4Ui,  18«l. 

Joiia  80(b.  18U. 

A'dTreaa.  notes. 

i«:,  ''      **  .. 

WA  **      •*  .. 
wi,  -      •*  .. 

1S61,   -       «   .. 

Demand. 
1  year. 

1  " 

2  « 
8     •* 

6 

6» 
6(^12 

6 
7.80  g*d 

Par. 

u 
u 
u 
u 

$20,000,000 

10,000,000 

22,468,100 

♦150,000,000 

$104,811  64 

4.686,600  00 

10,000,000  00 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  »  • 

$104,561  64 

18,000  00 

1,600  00 

776,750  00 

189,970,600  00 

$104,511  64 

12,900  00 

600  00 

612,900  00 

189,679,000  00 

Total  Treosar 

y  notea,  int 

erest  in 

l^>ld.... 

$202,468,100 

$14,741,611  64 

$140,866,411  64 

$140,309,911  64 

RadMoiabU. 

• 

Intcrast. 

'8p«ei« 
prie*  it 
iatue. 

AotboriMd. 

OaUtandio^. 

B«pU  30lh,  1863. 

Maroh  4th,  18C1. 

Jun«  30th,  IMS. 

1^2,  certlflcates. 
li?«2, 

AftlOd'8. 
One  year. 

*r 

Paper. 

$100,000,000 
Ko  limit 

•  •  •  a 

■  •  •  • 

$102,884,086  30 
156,784,241  65 

$104,934,102  70 
156,918,487  40 

Total  eertiflcfl 
1864,  paiM 

ites,  Interes 
it 

t  after] 

tfarch  1. 

. .  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

$259,168,326  95 

$261,652,540  19 

AotboriMd. 

OutctMidiDf. 

Stpt.  SOlh,  18«S. 

March  4tb,  1841. 

Jane  SOtb,  1S68. 

1>S1.  demand  nutijs.  Iczal  tender 

$60,000,000 
10,000,000 
150,000,000 
150,000,000 
160,000,COO 
No  limit 
•50,000,000 
400,000,000 

f                             •  •  ■  • 

«  •  a  • 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

$8,851,019  75 

147,767,114  00 

150,000,000  00 

89,879,475  00 

20,192,456  00 

•  •  •  a 

a  a  ■  a 
• 

i^,-',.>       »*           »*        »*         »*                 

$2,022,178  00 

l^l,  Febmary,  demand  notes,  legal  tender. . 
1^2,  July,              *»           "         "        '*     .. 
15-:^,  March,            "           "          "        "      .. 

l•*^i,  July,  postal  notes,  lejsil  tender 

I'^Sa,  March,  fractional  notes,  legal  tender  ... 
Is63,  March.  3  years.  6  oer  cL 

147,767,114  00 

150,000,000  00 

104.969,987  00 

17,766,056  00 

50,000,000  CO 

Total  Ififflil  hinder 

$960,000,000 

a   •   a  a 

$411,190,064  75 

$472,525,280  00 

KKCApmrLATlON. 

^tocks.  interest  in  eold 

$684,800,250 
202,468,100 
260,000.000 
560,000,000 
400,000,000 

$68,670,956  91 
14,741,611  64 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  a  a  ■ 

$287,454,262  55 
140,866,411  64 
2.'i9,168,826  95 
411,190,064  75 

•  •  •  • 

$397,811,719  65 

Treasnrv  nntt^ii.  Intort^at  in  irold 

140,809,911  64 

f '<rrtificatrea.  interest  in  naner 

261,852,640  19 

l^snd  tender - 

472,525,280  00 

"^       •*      with  interest 

60,000,000  00 

Total 

$2,207,268,860 
1 600,000.000 
1 150,000,000 

$68,412,567  55 

•  •  a  • 
a  a   •  a 

$1,098,679,065  89 

•  •  •  • 

•  •    «  a 

$1,269,999,444  48 

1^3.  March-  after  1878  6  oer  ct 

lb&,  March,  leiral  tender 

a  •  •  a 

.Total  authorized 

$2,857,268,860 

$68,412,567  55 

$l,09a679.065  89 

M1,269.999,444  48 

•  Part  of  $250,000,000.  .  t  In  lieu  of  postal  currency.     $  None  yet  issued,     %  To  exchange  for  Intorcst-bearlng  legal  tender. 
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nearly  three  years  show  a  gradual  advance 
from  a  condition  of  great  weakness  np  to  the 
highest  point  of  national  credit  At  the  outset 
he  was  hardly  able  to  obtain  the  insignificant 
loans  necessary  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
Government,  and  in  some  instances  he  was 
more  indebted  for  these  to  the  impulses  of 
patriotism  in  the  citizens  than  to  their  confi- 
dence in  the  national  credit ;  now  he  commands 
hundreds  of  millions,  the  whole  resources  of 
the  country  are  at  his  service ;  the  enterprises 
of  individuals,  the  capital  of  the  banks,  and 
the  energies  of  all  the  citizens  are  subservient 
to  the  great  necessity.  At  the  same  time  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  has  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  Government  in  its  great  enter- 
prise, and  has  been  more  universally  diffused 
than  ever  before. 

The  foregoing  table  (on  page  405)  i»an  official 
statement  of  the  public  debt,  made  at  the  first 
of  December,  1868: 

The  following  statement  from  the  **  National 


Almanac''  exhibits  the  aggregate  amonnt  of 
internal  revenue  paid  by  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory on  account  of  articles  on  which  an  ad 
valorem  duty  is  levied — ^licenses,  specific  duties, 
tax  on  dividends,  &o.,  to  July  1st,  1863: 


Maine |6U.6M  88 

New  Hampshire.   488,692  09 

Vermont 202,886  44 

Maasachttsetta... 4,880,500  86 
Bhode  IsUnd ....   826,960  42 

ConnecUcQt 1,&&2,614  85 

New  York 9,241,088  60 

New  Jersey 1,227,444  10 

PeDDsylyaniA.... 5,226.486  25 

Delaware 167,467  62 

MarrUnd 961,406  88 

Dist.  of  ColnmbiA.    45,849  H 

Virginia 91,116  15 

Kentucky 1,882,771  89 

IJlflaonn 1,184,825  90 

Ohio 8,217,480  72 

Indiana 924,904  21 


nilnois 13,012,503  46 

Michigan 844,45  97 

Wisconsin 409,306  (!8 

Iowa 2^5,962  71 

MinnesoU 59,56127 

Kansas 8§^9t^  46 

CaUfomia 681,S31  ^ 

Oregon 61.804  8$ 

Louisiana 154.34115 

Nebraska  Tcr'y.  32.33S  45 

New  Mexico'^  9*3b  00 

Utah              "  6,140  96 

Colorado        **  2l,0TS  85 

Nevada          "  22,904  60 

Washington  "*  HM  40 


Total |S6,156,T9i» 

The  revenue  from  the  six  New  England  States 

$9,410,781  00 


was 

Three  Middle  Free  States 
Five  border  Slave  States. 
Eight  Western  SUtes. . . . 
Pacific  States 


15,G94.«»  W 

7.W;}.1S4  00 
9I2,&71  00 


MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  STOCKS. 


United  States  5*8, 1874,  oonp. 
**  6'^1867,  reg... 


u 
u 
ti 
u 
It 
u 


6's,  1S.S1,  re{r- 

6'*,  1881,  coup. , 

7-30,8  years , 

6*s,  6-20 , 

6's,  certificates  gold . . . , 
6's,  "         paper.., 

Statk  Stocks. 


New  York  6  per  cenL  per  1867 

California   7       "         

Georgia      6       "         

llUnols        6       »*         

Louisiana   C       **        

Missouri     6       "        


North  Carolina  6  per  cent. 
Ohio  6  per  cent,  per  1870.. 

Tennessee  6  percent 

Yirginia  6  per  ocut 


Railway  Stocks. 

Erie  Ist  mortgage .' 

"    S*\         ^        

"    4th       "        

Hndson  River  Ist  mortgage 

Illinois  Central  Const 

Michigan  Central  8  per  cent  Sink.  Fund 

Michigan  Southern  Sink.  Fund 

MIlw.  &  Proirle  du  Chlcn  Ist  mort.... 
Pitts.,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Ist  mort. 

Chicago  &Rock  Island 

Chicago,  Burlington  A,  Quincy 

Cleveland  A  Pittsburg 

Cleveland  A  Toledo 

Erie  S  tamm- 

Erie  bevorz 

Oalcna  &  Chicago 

narlem  Stamm- 

Harlem  bevorz 

Hudson  River 

Illinois  Central 

Michigan  Southern 

Michigan  Southern  bevorz 

Michigan  Central 

Milwaukee  Jb  Prairie  du  Cbien 

Now  York  Cen tral 

Panama 

Pitt&borg,  Fort  Wayne  Jb  Chicago 

Reading 


Jan. 


86 

92i 
94 

102 


r«b. 


94 


116^ 
180 

79 
109 

71 

66* 

75 
118 

68 

71 


120 

122 

112i 

120x 

125  ' 

123 

118i 

110^ 

im 

9H 

110^ 

70t 

76* 
107 

98 

85 

6Sf 

94 

94 

69* 
105 

97 

89* 
119*x 
185 

67* 

9^* 


97 
107 
100* 
102* 
104* 

•  •  •  • 

98* 


115* 
186* 

•  •  •  • 

109 

75* 

M* 

73 
113 

68 

63 


128 

118*1 

111* 

125 

123 

180 

lis 

110* 

117 
93 

107 
6S* 
94* 
77* 

101* 
93 
85* 
76* 
97 
92* 
60* 

104* 
99* 
87 

118* 

101 
62* 
92 


March. 


96* 

108 
104* 
105 
107* 

•  •  •  • 

100 


115 
126* 

•  •  ■  • 

106 
87* 
61* 
75 

109* 
60* 
62* 


120 

114 

109* 

116 

122 

124 

111 

no* 

110 
93| 

IDS* 

6&* 

95* 

n* 

97 
98 
47 

85* 
102 

89 

66* 

93 
100 

86 
118* 
186 

59* 

8.4 


April. 


May. 


96 
105* 
105 
105 
106* 

■  •  *  • 

102 
00* 


116 
123 

•  •  •  • 

106* 
87* 
62* 
72 

110 
59* 
65 


114* 

115 

108 

116* 

121 

120 

113 

103 

109 

95 
107*« 

88* 
106* 

84 
101* 

96 

T6* 

94 
115* 

94* 

67* 
109* 
104* 

42* 
116} 
184 

69 

m 


97* 
106 
lOS 
108 
107* 

101* 
99* 


117 
180* 

«  •  •  • 

106* 

65 

71 

69 
109* 

62 

66* 


114* 

118 
110 

lis 

113 

121 

109* 

lOS* 

108 

102* 

115 

94* 
115 

95* 
105* 
106 
108 
112 
184 
110 

T7* 
116* 
117 

60 
124 
1<53 

75* 
118* 


Joat.  I  Julj-. 


90 

102 

102 

107* 

104 

100* 

lOO* 

97 


115 

125 
82 

107 
66 
65* 
63 

107 

^4 
«5 


111 

109 

113 

119 

119 

109* 

108 

107 

W* 
114* 

81 
108 

94* 
101* 

92 

95 
148* 
100* 

78* 
114 
107 

60* 
119* 
l»^9x 

62* 

94 


97 
104 
105* 
106* 
106* 
100* 
lOOi 

98* 


115 
117* 

Si 
105 

65. 

71 

69 
105 

60* 

61* 


111 

110 

107* 

119 

115* 

120 

lOS* 

104 

107* 

105* 

116 

95* 
114 
108* 
104 

99* 
124* 
120 
150( 
112* 

8i4 

ii4 

67 

125x 
190 

76 
109 


95 

105 
106 
107 
107* 
101* 
101* 
99* 


116 
80 

105 
68 
7U 
65| 

106 
66 
60 


110 

115* 

109 

117 

115 

120 

108 

104* 

102* 

118 

120 

1(W* 

120 

119* 

lOS* 

112* 

166 

150 

154 

188* 

lOS* 

183 

124 

TS* 
186 
189 

92* 
122* 


B«pt. 

Oct. 

96 

93* 

103 

107 

106* 

104 

106* 

110 

107* 

107* 

102* 

99* 

101* 

102 

99* 

99i 

115 
123 

80 
107 

65 

68*  ; 

66 
106 

€S    I 

61    i 


110 

112 

111     I 

113 

117* 

118x 

118 

105 

108 

106x 

128 

100* 

118 

106* 

104* 

103 

141 

180 

180*  , 

125*  ■ 

77*  I 
186  , 
120 

C6  I 
188*  ' 

1S.4 
82*  . 
114  ' 


115 
122* 

SO 

10^4 

65 

67 

61* 
106 
C3 
61 


llOix 

112 

104 

117 

116 

129 

109z 

107 

110 

111* 

124x 

114 

119* 

109* 

105* 

118* 

111 

111 

184* 

125* 

87* 
l.M* 
128* 

71 
187* 
1^8 

91 
127* 


93 
105 

103 
109 
106^ 
lOf* 
101* 
93 


114 
122 

■  •  •  • 

104 

*  •  •  ■ 

C3 
69 

•  •  •  ■ 

54 
55 


99 

105 

110 

lOSJ 
1014 

!  i«i 

'    97t 


124 


I    53 

I 

;    .... 


109 


110 

111 

105*  ■  11^ 
115       114 

117   .  nn 

121    '  l*i 

109    I  !'•=} 
IOC*  I  107 
109       l'C» 

losj '  i±:* 

116*  ,  Uf'i 
1021     l<"4 
lis    '  12H 
105*     lOS 
lOli     l'« 


107 

9H 

110 
123 

lis 

79^ 

185 
124 

55 
1.34* 
1*^7 

Mf 
122* 


106 

89 
109 
12T| 
117* 

S9 
1*5 
119J 

59 
i:«| 
2i)«> 

111* 


The  following  table  contains  the.  prices  of  fifty-five  leading  articles  sold  in  the  New  York 
market,  as  quoted  in  the  prices  current : 


FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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PRICES 

OP  FIFTY-FIVE  ARTICLES  IN  THE 

NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

Dec  Slat,  1861. 

Dm.  Slat,  IMI. 

Aprillto 

Dm.  81, 

rlMptrct. 

Jaly,  18<8. 

Dm.  SUt,  1863. 

Mr  Mat. 
1b  1061. 

Sterling  Exchange 

Gold 

llOf .  a 

par 

8600  a 

425a 

2100a 

900a 

7  00  a 

250a 

«00a 

125a 

17  26  a 

87  00a 

262a 

670  a 

48a 

1100  a 

6300a 

75  a 

126  a 

1050a 

70  a 

40a 

2100a 

150a 

1600a 

750a 

27  00  a 

8500a 

65a 

60a 

140a 

600a 

47  a 

87  a 

600a 

12  00  a 

1150  a 

800a 

81  CO  a 

19  50  a 

26  00  a 

6  87  a 

900a 

80  00a 

650a 

850a 

67  50a 

50  00a 

46  00a 

900a 

10  00  a 

15  00  a 

8000a 

15  00  a 

800a 

800a 

960a 

118 

*27  00 
500 

28  00 
10  00 
710 
8  00 
625 
850 

19  50 
88  00 

8  75 

5S0 

50 

1150 

64  00 

60 

185 

1100 

65 

42 

2150 

175 

28  00 

800 

80  00 

45  00 

75 

55 

142 

6  50 

50 

45 

6  50 

12  50 

12  00 

8G2 

82  50 

20  00 
27  00 

8  75 
912 

82  00 
6  70 

10  00 

rooo 

52  00 
48  00 
1100 
18  00 
16  00 
60  00 
80  00 
1100 
900 
10  00 

145 

182 

82  60 

800 

8100 

12  00 

8  25 

4  76 

8  00 

185 

88  00 

70  00 

4  87 

660 

87* 

14  75 

8150 

96 

160 

12  50 

180 

67 

27  60 
265 

18  00 

10  50 

82  00 

4600 

86 

62 

260 

18  50 

83 

40 

7  75 

14  25 

700 

950 

4100 

40  00 

47  00 
826 

10  75 

48  50 
760 

14  00 
150  00 

68  00 
64  00 

28  00 
26  00 
26  00 
60  00 
40  00 
12  00 
1100 

15  00 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

147 
188 

88  00 

860 

82  00 

18  00 
950 
600 
8  50 
8  20 

8100 

7100 

4  75 

6  95 

90 

15  00 
88  00 

100 
105 

14  00 
155 

69 

88  60 

800 

85  00 

1100 

85  00 

60  00 

90 

58 

860 

16  00 
85 
42 

800 

15  25 
900 

10  25 
42  00 
42  00 
48  00 
10  25 
1100 

44  00 
8  00 

80  00 
160  00 

66  00 

67  00 
30  00 
27  00 
29  00 
90  00 

45  00 
20  00 
15  00 

19  00 

86 
81* 
88 
75 
44 
25 
80 
40 
25 
16 
40 
150 
20 
26 
70 
18 
40 
18 
15- 
22 
60 
72 
12 
80 
26 
84 
17 
20 
1      40 
80 
150 
140 
68 
88 
60 
10 
2S 
25 
14 
70 
42 
88 
27 
40 
13 
60 
120 
20 
48 
220 
120 
110 
69 
90 
80 
116 
60 

187  a 
128       a 

80  60a 
800a 

85  00a 

14  50  a 

7  87  a 
4  76  a 
6  87  a 
160a 

22  60a 

70  00  a 

626a 

440a 

70  a 

15  00  a 
67  60a 

90a 

97  a 

1100  a 

120a 

69  a 

25  00  a 

825a 

15  00  a 

750a 

88  00a 

46  00a 

85a 

85a 

8  75  a 
27  00  a 

140  a 

60a 

8  50  a 

11  50  a 
10  50  a 

962a 
87  00  a 
45  50a 
60  00a 
10  25  a 
10  25  a 

49  00  a 
6  75  a 
900a 

150  00  a 
70  00  a 
70  00  a 
82  00  a 
25  00a 
80  00a 

50  00  a 
40  00  a 
IS  00  a 

12  50  a 
12  00  a 

188  00 

125  00 

82  00 

850 

86  00 

J4  75 

750 

600 

7  00 

850 
28  60 
72  00 

612 

600 

72 

16  52 

68  00 

95 

125 
18  00 

180 

62 

26  50 

850 
8100 

800 

89  00 

65  00 

90 

45 

865 
23  00 

150 
62 

9  00 
18  50 
18  50 
10  25 
88  00 
45  75 
6100 
18  00 
10  87 
60  00 

7  00 
88  00 
166  00 
72  00 
72  00 
88  00 
88  00 
80  00 
80  00 
60  00 
22  00 
14  50 
2100 

165i      a 

152        a 

83  75  a 

950a 

48  00a 

16  00  a 

10  00  a 

6  00  a 

887a 

160a 

83  00a 

84  00  a 
650a 
690a 

80  a 

18  75  a 

180  00  a 

185a 

146  a 

18  75  a 

185a 

79  a 

88  00  a 

8  76  a 
80  00  a 
12  00  a 
4100  a 

100  00  a 

125a 

65a 

2  76  a 

27  00O 
108  a 

62  a 

9  00  a 
18  25  a 
12  00  a 
12  00  a 
45  00  a 

89  00  a 
100  00  a 

12  25  a 
12  12  a 
6150  a. 
9  00  a* 
14  00  a 
150  00  a 
80  00  a 
70  00  a 

28  00  a 
82  00  a 
88  CO  a 
80  00  a 
47  50  a 
20  00  a 
16  75  a 
18  00  a 

166* 

152* 
89  00 
10  00 
48  50 

17  25 
10  75 

626 
850 
825 

84  75 

85  00 
6  75 
925 

82* 

14  00 
18100 

140 
153 

15  00 
155 

88 

28  50 

400 

28  00 

12  50 

42  00 

110  00 

1  W 

70 

800 

80  00 

110 

950 
19  50 
14  50 

18  00 
46  00 
03  00 

105  00 

-  13  00 

12  25 

62  00 

9  25 

80  00 

IWOO 
KStK) 
75  00 
83  00 
89  00 
4100 

100  00 
70  00 
88  00 
17  00 
14  00 

19 
19 

Copper,  Amer.  Lake,  100  lbs. 
Coal,  ton 

80 
80 

Iron,  American  pig,  ton 

Cordage,  Manilla,  100  Ibn. . . . . 

U»d,  Galena,  100  lbs 

Naili 

Ashes,  oot 

88 

80 

80 

5 

Indij^ 

Coffee,  Bni2iU  100  lbs 

Cotton,  Middling,  Fair 

Dry  Cod 

00 

80 
45 

Floor,  new 

10 

India  Bnbber 

GuDDj  Clotb,  100  yards 

Coro.  Mid.  Western,  100  bosh. 
Hav.lOOlbs. 

60 

Vfieat,  baahela 

Ilemp,  American  dressed  cut 
Barli'v.  boshela 

8 
9 

Oats,  bushels. 

88 

Planter  of  Paris 

40 

Hops,  100  ]b& 

Clover  Seed,  100  lbs 

15 

Leather,  Oak  Middling 

M*hoB»nT 

88 
120 

Ume,  buL ,.,, 

50 

Molasses,  No.  gallona. 

Tarpentine,  Spirits. 

20 
18 

Kosin,  commou. ............ 

60 

Oil,  Whale 

80 

Oil,'  S<'al,  refined 

86 

Silk,  raw.  lb. 

16 

Pork,  Mess 

80 

IWct  Mesa,  ie£  W 

49 

Lard,  lOOlbs 

85 

Cassia,  100  lb« 

T 

Wbijkey,  100  gaUona 

Gin 

125 
115 

8nsar,  Cuba,  100  lb.« 

88 

Tallow,  city.  100  lbs 

16 

Tin,  Banca. 

80 

Spelter 

17 

Tobacco,  K y 

Vhalebone,  N.  W.,  100  lbs... 
Wool  fleece,  100  lbs 

89 

**     pane4l,     *'     

80 

Cotton  Shirting,  No.  100  yds. 
**      Sheeting,  «        ** 
**      Drills.       "        " 

ftitlnctts,  100  yds 

Flannels,        **      

6 
86 
40 
80 
40 

P^int^            »*       

88 

-     Cloth^l00yds 

DuekBavens ! 

80 

Total 

791  04  a  818  89 

1,224  11 

a  1,400  79 

1,245  62  a  . 

1,401,40 

1,642  40  a 

1,744  60 

89 

This  comprises  most  articles  of  importance, 
and  shows  that  tho  rise  has  been  tiniversal. 
Each  article  was  affected,  as  well  those  of 
which  the  supply  has  been  cut  off  by  the  war 
as  those  of  which  the  supply  has  been  increas- 
ed by  the  war,  like  western  farm  products, 
which,  losing  their  accustomed  markets. down 
the  Mississippi,  came  East  in  greater  than  their 
nsual  abundance.  If  we  compare  the  average 
aggregates  with  the  premium  on  gold,  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  outstanding  at  different  dates, 
we  shall  have  results  as  follows : 


Gold. 

55«tUc1«. 

RlM 

per  CMit. 

U.  S.  DOtM 

OttUUndtni^ 

Jan.  1...1S62 

par 

$^^04 

$20.&V),82« 

April  . .  .1862 

H  prem. 

841 

6 

105.8S0,000 

Jan 1S83 

85     " 

1,812 

68 

244,366,251 

M*rch...lSfi3 

72     " 

1,524 

90 

845,553,500 

.July....  1868 

25     " 

1,828 

64 

411,100,064 

fHrt 1863 

54     " 

1,455 

80 

422,526,280 

Jan.  1... 1864*    62     " 

1,698 

110 

478,000,000 

»  It  thus  appears  that  gold  under  a  specu- 
lative action  in  February,  1863,  rose  too  rap- 
idly, and  that  the  same  speculative  action  was 
imparted  to  goods,  causing  their  rapid  conver- 
sion into  paper  money,  which  was  invested 
in  the  gold  interest  bearing  stocks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  was  a  reaction  from  that  spec- 
ulation, and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  prices 
fell  below  their  natural  level,  gold  touching  25 
in  July,  a  fall  of  47  per  cent.,  while  goods  fell 
but  26  per  cent.  The  recovery  from  that  point 
was  more  rapid  in  goods  than  in  gold,  becanse 
the  supply  upon  the  market  diminished  faster. 
Consequently  at  the  close  of  the  year,  1863,  the 
rise  in  goods  was  110  per  cent,  over  the  value 
of  January,  1862,  while  gold  was  only  62  per 
cent.  '  The  following  table  shows  the  closing 
quotations  for  gold  on  every  business  day  of 
the  year,  also  the  price  of  bankers*  sterling  for 
every  steamer  day  throughout  the  year : 
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Fek 


Jm.       8 

8 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

•         26 

2T 

28 

29 

80 

81 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 
11 
18 
18 
14 
16 
IT 
18 
19 
20 
21 
28 
24 
8&« 
26 
2T 
2S 
March  2 
8 
4 
0 
6 
7 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
IT 
18 
19 
20 
21 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
80 
81 
1 
2 
S 


April 


1  <Uld. 

Storllaf. 

!       Date. 

GoU 
55i 

StorliBK. 

Date. 

0«M 

84| 

147  —143 

April    4 

July.     6 

38*  1 

m 

6 

5l«t 

7t,  sa*  1 

84} 

1 

1       I 

5Ui 

167  -167* 

B  .  31*  1 

148—149    ' 

46* 

9 

81* 

85^ 

1 

9 

4Tt 

1             ^^ 

82* 

36 

10 

471 

160-1G2 

11 

82* 

88 

151^152    . 

11 

52* 

1             18 

81* 

8^i 

1^ 

57i 

14 

81* 

42 

•         14 

55 

169— m 

15 

2>i 

43( 

157  -158 

15 

58* 

16 

26 

4Ti 

16 

5af 

17 

25* 

48 

17 

53* 

167  —168 

IS 

20* 

46f 

161'— 168 

18 

ftl* 

20  1  25* 

48 

20 
21 

4^ 
461 

471 

160—161 

21  26 

22  25* 

4T| 

168—168 

28 

28 

25* 

4TJ 

28 

50 

24 

26; 

24 

51* 

168-165 

25  ,  25*. 

47i 

162  -1621 

25 

54 

27  '  27* 

49} 

• 

27 

50* 

28  ,  27* 

5:» 

28 

SI 

168—165 

29     27* 

53{ 

163  —170 

29 

80     271 

52} 

80 

»f 

81     29 

64l 

Vmj     1 

165—166 

Aas.     1 

m 

&7J 

178^174^ 

2 

50 

8 

27* 

59 

4 

48* 

4 

2S* 

56} 

5 

50 

164—165 

5 

274 

65* 

171  -172 

6 

52* 

6 

3? 

6T* 

1 

7 

55* 

7 

5tI 

1 

8 

63 

167  —168 

8 

2€* 

m 

172i-173i 

9 

50 

10 

m 

5<4 

11 

4H 

11 

26* 

55i 

12 

49* 

168—164 

12 

2C* 

52i 

169  -170 

13 

49* 

18 

2ek 

66 

14 

49i 

14 

25* 

^^i 

15 

50 

1641-165* 

15 

25* 

171  —172 

16 

50 

17 

25* 

6H 

18 

49i 
49} 

18 

25* 

BTf 

19 

168-164 

19 

241 

245 

58^ 

178*-1T4| 

20 

IS} 

20 

6U 

21 

bi) 

21 

2f>* 

63 

22 

4S* 

168*-164 

22 

24* 

63J 

lT9i— ISOi 

23 

49 

lU 

24 

C2J 

25 

44* 

25^ 

22* 

G4i 

26 

^ 

157  —158 

26 

23* 

Tli 

18T— 183 

27 

44i 

27 

245 

Tlf 

28 

43* 

1 

2S 

24 

71* 

29 

44* 

158  — 15S* 

29 

24* 

Tl 

18T— 188 

80 

45* 

81 

27 

TIJ 

Jana    1 

47 

Sept    1 

26* 

TU 

2 

4CJ 

160*-161* 

2 

2S 

7I| 

ISS  -189 

8 

46* 

8 

31* 

65» 
5Ti 

4 

46* 

4 

88* 

5 

46 

159*-160 

5 

81* 

52i 

168  —no 

6 

45J 

7 

S.% 

Wf 

8 

43 

8 

82 

5Tt 

9 

42* 

156  —157 

9 

82* 

60 

ITS  -1T9 

10 

40* 

10 

81* 

571 

11 

41} 

11 

29* 

60t 

12 

41* 

155-155* 

12 

2S^ 

59 
57{ 

1T6»-1T7| 

18 

42* 

14 

81| 

15 

46* 

15 

8U 

541 

16 

4H 

160  —161 

16 

82* 

54} 

170  — 17U 

17 

45* 

17 

82* 

54f 

18 

431 

18 

83* 

55( 
54| 

19 

156  —157 

19 

84 

ITO  —171 

20 

48* 

21 

89* 

53J 

22 

48* 

1 

22 

87* 

51 

28 

43* 

156  —157 

28 

87* 

45i 

160  -168 

24 

44 

24 

87 

40 

25 

45* 

25 

88i 

89f 

26 

44J 

157*-1BS* 

26 

89 

*^ 

153—154 

2T 

45 

28     89* 

29 

47* 

29     43]^ 

47i 

80 

46* 

160  —161 

80     41* 

49^ 

168—164 

July     1 

44* 

Oct      1  1  40]i 

5't 

2 

44 

2   m 

531 

8 

44 

157*-15S* 

3     42* 

r>3 

167  -169 

4 

f 

1 

5 

'  44*; 

Stvrliaf. 
152  —153 

145*— 146 
14S*— 144* 

18S*-139* 
183—189 
18S*-1S9 
140—140* 
141*-141* 
141  —141* 
140—140* 
13S*-1S9 
183  —135* 
188  —138* 
1371—138* 
186  —186* 
13C*-13C* 
140  —140* 
146  —116* 
145*-146* 
142*— 142* 
145  —145* 
146}— 147* 
152  —152* 
152  —152* 
157*— 158 
157  -157* 


Date.        G«U.i     fttnUtr. 


.'Oct      6 

47      16!i-l<^* 

1               7 

46* 

'               8 

45* 

9 

47  1  i6i*-ies 

10 

45*1 

12 

54. 

13 

54»    171-172 
53? 

14 

15 

56    ' 

16 

54i    169 -1:0 

17 

m 

19  I 

61* 

20  ; 

49* 

164*-165( 

21  1 
22 

Jil 

28  , 

*st 

lfi04-16l 

u  1 

465 

'              26  1 

49* 

27 

46 

160-161 

23 

46* 

29 

47 

80 

46 

160-160* 

81 

^ 

Nor.    2 

46* 

8 

46* 

160-161 

4 

4^ 

5 

47* 

6 

4S 

1C2J-16S 

7 

471 

9 

46* 

10 

45* 

159*-1C0 

11 

45* 

12 

46* 

13 

471 

1C1*-1Q 

14 

47 

16 

47 

17 

44 

162-163 

l<t 

491  I 

19 

51 

20 

WT 

16T-168 

21 

54 

2JJ 

53 

24 

50i 

166 -ICT 

25 

44 

20 

.    i 

27 

\  43 

157  -158 

28 

44* 

;               80 

m 

Dec     1 

47* 

162  -10 

'                2 

4S* 

8 

52  j> 

■  4 

52* 

166*-1CTJ 

5 

52 

7 

51 

8 

49* 

164-165 

9 

4H 

10 

49* 

11 

51* 

165*-166 

12 

50 

14 

50* 

15 

50* 

165  -165J 

16 

49! 

17 

60* 

18 

531 

166-16«l 

19 

5U  1 

21 

•'■'-♦  ■ 

22 

52*  '  166  -16C* 

23 

52    , 

24 

!  51i 

165*-1M 

25 

S 

26, 

61* 

28 

52* 

29 

52* 

166*-!^ 

80 

6U 
5l| 

81 

166-lC6i 

*  On  Ihli  day  tlie  pric*  wa*  the  higbcst,  tOucbiDg  14  at  the  pablie  board, 
t  Gold  fall  thia  day  6  a  7e. 


^  Thia  waa  th*  lewatt  point  for  the  year. 
§  Holiday. 


The  amount  of  gold  received  at  the  mint  and  rapidly  developed.    The  amount  received  at 

branches  during  the  fiscal  year,   1863,  was  the  mint  from  California  from  its  discovery  to 

$23,149,495.41;    sUver,   $1,674,605.90.      The  the  close  of  1863,  was  $528,146,666;  Colorado, 

new  mines  are  very  prosperous  and  are  being  $4,753,049;  Arizona,  $21,500;  Utah,  $80,06  < ; 
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Nebraska,  $1,402;  New  Mexico,  $54,029;  Ore- 
gon, $968,458;  Nevada,  $63,846;  silver,  do, 
$1,973,400;  other  sources  of  gold,  $82,732; 
silver,  $107,684.  For  the  year,  1863,  the  re- 
ceipts of  gold  were  $23,149,496 ;  silver,$l,674,- 
606.  The  old  mines  are  prolific  and  new  ones 
seem  to  rival  them.  Idaho  was  set  off  as  a 
separate  territory  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  lies  north  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  and 
takes  in  the  northern  ranges  of  the  Rockj 
Mountains,  with  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sonri,  Columbia,  Yellow  Stone,  and  North 
Platte  rivers.  The  localities,  where  workings 
have  been  commenced,  are  numeroos,  bnt  many 
of  them  have  not  been  reported  or  described. 
They  must  be  various  and  widely  separated, 
judging  from  the  characteristic  varieties  in  the 
quality  of  thefir  productions.  Among  the  de- 
posits received  at  the  mint  were  grades  of  fine- 
ness from  795-1000  to  949-1000,  the  latter  in 
considerable  quantity,  from  Salmon  river,  a 
tributary  to  the  Columbia.  The  quality  of  the 
gold  produced  from  the  mines  of  laiiho  is  equal 
to  that  in  the  older  gold  regions  of  country, 
and  the  quantity  appears  to  be  inexhaustible. 

Not  less  promising  are  the  mines  opening  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  The  work- 


ings are  numerous,  and  constantly  increasing 
in  number.  The  characteristic  energy  of  the 
people  will,  no  doubt,  soon  develop  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  those  far  distant  regions. 

In  Oregon  the  fineness  of  gold  seems  to  be 
tolerably  regular  and  steady,  and  nearly  equal 
to  the  average  of  California.  In  the  gold  from 
Washington  Territory  the  variation  is  great, 
ranging  from  660-1000  to  938-1000. 

The  returns  from  Oregon  and  from  Idaho 
and  Washington  territories  are,  as  yet,  imper- 
fect; but  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the 
statement,  that  in  quantity  and  quality  the  gold 
of  those  regions  will  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the 
productions  of  the  California  mines.  Arizona 
18  now  yielding  both  gold  and  silver.  The 
amount,  as  yet,  is  small,  but  every  new  open- 
ing strengthens  the  assurance  that  the  quantity 
of  those  metals  is  also  unlimited. 

From  British  America  were  received  at  the 
mint  several  deposits  of  Canadian  gold,  which, 
in  some  instances,  yielded  as  high  as  947-1000 
fine.  The  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  do  not  yield 
as  at  first  anticipated.  A  small  portion  only 
of  the  product  of  those  mines  reaches  our  insti- 
tutions— the  greater  part  being  sent  to  the  Brit- 
ish mint. 


RECEIPTS  A^D  EXPORTS  OP  GOLD  IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  ISCa. 


JtoQuy..., 
February.., 

March 

ApriL 

May 

June , 

Jaly , 

Aainist 

Pf-ptember 
^Vtober.... 
Xovember. 
Dtoember., 


Total  1S63. 

«   isez. 

"    1S61. 


CaliXonilA. 


12,397,083 
951,SJJ3 

1,897,176 
724,984 
77«,123 
809,176 
728,027 
831,118 
750.2J59 

1,0S2,S99 
718.021 
857,CS8 


$12,207,820 

25,079,787 
84,485,949 


Foralgn. 


$101,906 
218,971 
123.616 
107,061 
197,217 
109,997 
182,245 
113,877 
78,281 
78.058 
103,144 
118,961 

$1,028,279 

1,396,277 
87,083,418 


Prirat«. 

TotAL 

Ezportad. 

Remain  in  Iwnlu. 

Price  per  e«aL 

$1,609,882 

$4,018,370 

$4,624,674 

$8S,894.&tO 

m  (f9^  60f 

8,455,505 

4,621,299 

8,9(-6,664 

89,612,256 

64i  (Tc  72^ 

1,062,999 

2,878,791 

6,685,442 

84,817,691 

89  fr^  71* 

2,267,388 

8,099,878 

1,972,884 

87,176,067 

45^  (TA  57{ 

2,687,478 

8,810,817 

2,105,679 

87,692,684 

4Si  (Tr  54} 

2,929,224 

8,848,397 

1,867,774 

88,271,702 

40i  (^  4Ti 

1,863,751 

2,272,023 

6,26S,8S1 

85,010,227 

28i  (To  45 

889,068 

1,683,068 

8,465,261 

82,080.066 

82i  H  29f 

8,766,388 

4,614,628 

8.480,885 

80,00»,666 

26^  (n!y43^ 

4,822,998 

6,483.950 

6,210.156 

28,124,921 

4Cf  (To  66f 

8,099,187 

8,915,803 

6,438,868 

27.556,176 

48(fh64 

0,427,748 

6,404,897 

6,269,058 

26^641,608 

48i^62f 

$88,040,001 
48,907,915 

$46,775,600 
60,487,021 

$49,764,066 

85.964,560 

1^89 

» 

29.080,000 

par 

By  reference  to  page  471  of  the  CyclopcBdia 
for  1862,  the  table  for  that  year  will  be 
found.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of 
specie  drawn  from  the  interior  into  the  banks 
^as  largest  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
rlso  of  gold  first  became  important,  and  that 
for  a  year  it  reached  the  sum  of  $43,907,975. 
Tliia  year,  with  a  much  greater  rise  in  price, 
the  sum  so  drawn  in  has  been  much  less. 
The  largest  amount  obtained  was  in  October, 
when  the  desire  to  invest  in  Government  stocks 
became  very  great,  and  the  price  of  gold  rose 
rapidly  after  the  fall  in  summer.  The  amount 
drawn  in  from  circulation  and  shipped  out  of 
the  country  in  two  years,  has  been,  it  appears, 
nearly  $75,000,000.  There  has  been,  in  addi- 
tion, a  large  amount  shipped  to  Canada,  and 
aUo  from  other  ports  than  New  York.  The 
whole  amount  that  has  left  the  country  will 
not  fell  short  of  $1 20,000,000. 

The  natural  fluctuations  of  gold  were  inter- 
fered with  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
movements  of  speculators,  who,  at  some  period:}, 


as  in  February  and  March,  caused  the  price  to 
rise  to  a  very  considerable  extent  above  what 
the  mere  action  of  paper  and  purely  commercial 
agencies  would  have  produced.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  movement,  which  it  was  supposed 
was  undermining  the  national  credit  by  caus- 
ing a  large  apparent  difference  between  the 
Government  paper  and  the  metals,  the  follow- 
ing law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York : 

"Any  and  all  baoks,  iDsnrance  companies,  trust 
companies,  BaTinn  institutions,  and  other  moneyed 
corporations,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  prohibited  from 
maKinff  or  continuing  any  loan  or  loans,  in  money  or 
otherwise,  upon  Eold  coin  or  bullion,  or  any  paper  rep* 
rescntations  of  these  or  either  of  them^  or  upon  any 
foreign  hiU  or  hUU  of  exchange  whatfocver,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  their  charter  or  articles  of  as- 
sociation, as  the  case  may  be ;  and  any  such  loan  or 
loans  so  made,  or  continued  to  be  made,  shall  be«abso- 
lutcly  void,  and  no  action  for  the  recorerf  thereof  shall 
lie  in  or  be  entertained  bj  any  court  of  justice  of  this 
State."  Section  2  provides  that  this  act  shall  take 
place  immediately .'/<^5. 18/A,  1868. 

These  laws,  passed  when  gold  was  at  tho 
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highest,  of  themselves  were  of  little  inflaence 
in  stopping  its  rise.  They  served,  however,  to 
turn  the  current  of  speculation  from  operations 
for  a  rise  to  operations  for  a  fall,  which  caused 
gold  to  become  cheaper,  and  therefore  to  favor 
the  interests  of  those  who  sent  it  out  of  the 
country,  thereby  producing  ultimately  a  greater 
scarcity  of  the  metals.  It  is  obvious,  that  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  gold  the  value  of  all  goods 
was  changed  in  respect  of  the  foreign  trade. 
A  fall  in  gold  favored  remittances,  and  stopped 
the  exports  of  the  regular  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, because  it  lessened  the  ability  of  the  ship- 
per to  sell  his  bills,  and  it  was  equivalent  to  a 
virtual  rise  in  the  price  of  imported  goods. 
It  nevertheless  affected  business,  because  buy- 
ers of  goods  claimed  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
as  the  consequence  of  a  lessened  cost  of  im- 
portation. It  also  by  its  effect  on  the  prices 
of  stocks  caused  a  large  amount  that  had  been 
held  abroad  to  come  home,  and  induced  the 
realization  of  a  considerable  amount  of  debts 
due  here  to  foreigners,  who  seized  the  moment 
of  a  favorable  state  of  exchanges  to  get  home 
what  was  due  them.  The  decline  in  the  price 
of  gold  then  checked  the  exports  of  produce, 
induced  capital  to  leave  the  country,  and  stocks 


to  come  home,  and  promoted  the  export  of 
specie,  all  of  which  caused  a  renewed  rise  in 
the  price,  which  again  reversed  the  movement 
of  international  trade.  It  has  been  seen  in  the 
table  of  prices  above  that  commodities  did  not 
fall  so  much  as  gold,  for  the  reason  among 
others,  that  there  was  no  depressive  specnla- 
tive  action  exerted  upon  them.  The  renewed 
rise  in  gold  was  simultaneous  with  a  very  ac- 
tive fall  trade.  The  rise  in  bills  indaced  active 
shipments  of  produce  which  enlarged  the  sup- 
ply of  bills.  The  same  cause  promoted  an  ac- 
tive speculation  in  exchange.  The  rapid  rise 
induced  numbers  of  operators  to  buy  in  order 
to  benefit  by  the  rise.  But  the  large  importers 
had  alscr  provided  for  tlieir  own  wants  by  buy- 
ing options  of  bills  from  banks,  who  covered 
their  sales  by  purchases  of  commercial  bills,  or 
by  the  export  of  gold.  The  season  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  successful  one  with  merchants, 
and  closed  with  smaller  stocks  of  goods  on 
hand  than  in  many  former  ones. 

If  there  was  little  speculative  action  among 
merchants,  there  was  a  great  deal  among  stock 
operators.  The  transactions  under  each  gen- 
eral head  for  each  month  through  the  year  are 
seen  in  the  following  table : 


SALE  OP  STOCKS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  BOARD. 


January... 
Febraarj. . , 

March 

April 

Maj 

June 

Julj 

Attest . . . . 
September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. . 


Total,  1868. 
"  18tf2. 
"  1861. 
"  1S60. 
•*      1J>59. 


Poblle  Stocki. 


$16,891  ,oog 

9,894,000 
8,242,AJ0 
4,998,500 
8,210,.')00 
4,184,500 
8,246,000 
8,503,000 
2,262,500 
S.994,200 
2,588,600 
8,896,650 


$70,405,950 
76,025.900 
54,769,000 
28,012,400 
29,796,600 


Railroad  Bonds. 


$7,80a500 
8,119,500 
8,424,500 
2,167,000 
6,157,000 
1,995,000 
1,279,500 
2,186,000 
1,874,500 
2,181,700 
1,478,600 
V60,80O 


No.ofB«i)kS^u««. 


16,826 
6.464 
4,365 
2.637 
7,078 
2.611 
1,525 
2,062 
1,688 
2,864 
1.820 
1,247 


$81,782,600 

82.9fi6.500 

7,S-S3,000 

14,574,000 

10,190,600 


$39,527 
8:1.138 

28,1 'H 
80,063 
81,947 


N&  of  Co«l  Sham. !  Ma  of  Rallntd  Slitna 


$44,651 

$1,276,539 

10,584 
8,144 

64ft.563 

15,261 

9i.\ew 

67,884 

1,:70.56S 

82,320 

998.751 

19,880 

f65S96 

82,745 

1,S80JM 

82,119 

l,©!!.^! 

62,590 
64,899 

l,45.'?.9n 

l.lOS.'^dS 

00,655 

1,037,985 

$481,683 
60,093 
12,601 
45,557 
75.758 


$12,8e\,226 
5,S26,M6 
8,2&1,5C0 
6,577,063 
4.074.0TT 


The  approximate  value  of  the  transactions 
for  the  jear  was  $1,487,075,050,  against  a  value 
of  $651,090,165  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
transactions,  as  measured  in  numher  of  shares 
sold,  are  by  far  larger  than  ever  before.  There 
was  some  subsidence  in  the  quantity  of  public 
stocks  that  changed  hands.  These  were  mostly 
State  stocks.  Tlie  heaviest  transactions  were 
in  the  months  of  May  and  October.  The  coal 
stocks  were  greatly  affected  by  the  invasion  of 


Pennsylvania  by  the  enemy  in  the  summer. 
Many,  who  had  invested  largely  in  that  descrip- 
tion of  property,  rather  than  to  trust  promises, 
were  alarmed,  and  sought  other  material  wealti 
as  a  means  of  investment.  Nevertheless,  the 
continued  and  rapid  rise  in  coal  sustained  the 
desire  to  hold  that  description  of  property,  and 
the  values  again  rose  after  the  retirement  of  the 
enemy.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  quar- 
terly returns  of  the  New  York  city  banks: 


NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 


Deocmbor..l859 
December..  186 1 

March 1862 

June 1862 

Sfiptember..l862 
December..  1862 

March 1863 

Jane 1S63 

September.. isr>3 
December..  1863 


Lmhi^ 


$120,856,983 
127,087,902 
98.536,943 
118,318,871 
96,201,028 
107,647,671 
111,126.942 
111,146,526 
119,231,704 
104.477,849 


CMhltomn 


$15,924,951 
17,040,100 
19,865,119 
82,701,487 
86,174,387 
44.889,008 
47,959.826 
48,070,477 
51.292,468 
56,776,863 


Stoeka. 


$12,006,208 
88,275,244 
44,906,265 
42,56S165 
77,741,165 
77,707,719 
78,808,695 
76,801,701 
94,069,228 
72,446.988 


CIreoUt*gnotc« 


$1,292,265 

874,842 

1.764,070 

7,699,166 

22,270,248 

80,101,000 

21,809,207 

10,248,878 

25,014,682 

21,231.899 


Sp«cl« 


$19,565,878 
26,182,210 
81,087.652 
80.406,518 
87,165,848 
86.828,561 
84,854,461 
88,426,463 
29,852,668 
25,557.430 


UtbllltlM  dtt«. 


ClrcaUUon.      Dapodtaiim. 


$8,251,197 
8,976,710 
6,870,885 
8,817.749 
9,710,016 
9,712,445 
8,472,SM 
6,161,826 
5,844,718 
6.136,261 


$78,542,108 
91,474.817 
67,789.110 
112,197,068 
142,898,012 
141.805,410 
167,904.858 
166,989,679 
200,440.927 
167,133.289 


fitak*. 


$22.6n:<i3 

24.126,^^^^ 
S0.4-'^«M:^ 
41.«M>^.T>1 
60,395.7'^^ 
47.492,Tri9 
44:674.237 
40,SM1CS 
89.97!^7i»8 
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The  following  table  shows  the  circulation  of  what  affected  by  the  passage  of  a  law  author- 

the  State  banks  in  the  Northern  States  up  to  izing  the  formation  of  National  Banks.    This 

July,  1868 :  ^  law  will  be  found  in  full  at  page  296  of  this 

The  course  of  banking  in  the  year  was  some-  volume. 

BANK  CIECULATION  OP  THE  BETEBAL  STATES. 


Btata^ 


1.  MAioe 

2.  New  Hampohlre. 
8.  V«nzM>iit, 

4.  Mauacbiuetts,... 

5.  Hbode  I&Iand,... 

6.  OoonecUcat, 

7.  Now  York, 

8.  New  Jersey,.... 

9.  PcnnsjrlranU^... 

10.  Delaware, 

11.  Maryland, 

li.  KcDtncky, 

18.  Miseoorl, 

14.  UliDoia, 

19i  Indiana, 

1ft.  Iowa, 

17.  MicUgan, , 

K  Ohio, 

19.  ^TbcollsiI^ 


Janoajy,  186L 


tl,818,000 
8,882,000 
8,784,000 

82,OS6,000 
8,772,000 
6,661,000 

28,240,000 
4,164,000 

15,880,000 
1,080,000 
8,558,000 

10.878,000 
8,204,000 

11,010,000 

6,755,000 

938,000 

47,000 

8,148,000 

4il0,000 

8,000 

$146,008,000 


Jaanaiy,  1861 


Jaaoary,  18tt 


$4,047,000 
2,994,000 
2,522,000 

19,517,000 
8,806,000 
6,918,000 

80,55;),000 
8,927,000 

16,8^,000 

445,000 

8,794,000 

7,405,000 

0,511,000 

1,415,000 

6,844,000 

1,281,000 

120,000 

9,217,(K)0 

1,420,000 

81,000 

$128,701,000 


$6,488,000 
4,192.000 
5,621,000 

28,957,000 
6,418,000 

18,548,000 

89,182,000 
8,172,000 

27,689.000 

67S,000 

6,650,000 

9,085,000 

4,087,000 

620,000 

6,782,000 

1,249,000 

131,000 

9,057,000 

1,648,000 

198,000 

$180,687,000 


Juij,  isea. 


$5,674,400 
8,769,800 
6,280,200 

28,826,000 
6,168,200 

11,850.200 

82.096,800 
8,602,100 

22,817.000 

1,246,800 

6,487,600 

8,240,000 

8,109,800 

225,800 

4,591,800 

1,066,800 

189,500 

7,192,400 

2,235,100 

62,600 

$158,576,400 


4 


Under  this  law,  small  banks  began  to  form 
in  many  of  the  States.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  stated,  in  his  annual  report,  184  new 
banks  in  all  the  States,  with  a  capital  of 
$16,081,200,  or  an  average  of  $120,000  each. 
The  amount  of  capital  paid  in  by  184  bimks 
was  16,784,710,  ana  the  amount  of  stock  lodged 
for  notes  ordered  was  about  $3,675,275. 

The  following  instructions  were  issued  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  desiring  to  form  National  Bank- 
ing Associations : 

TsEASxraT  Bbpaxtmekt, 
Oftick  of  Comptrollkr  op  tob  CVbbkwct, 
Wabhington,  Jvly,  V\  1868. 
For  (he  iDstmction  and  guidance  of  those  who  may 
desire  to  form  BaDking  Associations  under  the  act  en- 
tilled  *'  Ad  act  to  provide  a  National  Currency,  se- 
cared  by  a  pledge  of  United  States  Stocks,  and  to  pro- 
ride  for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof,'^  ap- 
prored  February  25th,  1868,  the  following  information 
a  giren  : 

1st.  The  corporate  names  of  the  associations  will  be 
National  Banks,  and  they  will  be  desisnated  as  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  &c.,  &c.,  National  Bank  of  the 
place  in  which  they  may  be  located.  Even  where 
there  is  bat  one  in  a  particular  town,  and  no  prospect 
cf  another,  it  will  still  be  designated  as  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank. 

^d.  On  the  preliminary  or  organization  certificate 
a  fire  cent  stamp  is  required.  The  original  Articles  of 
Association  must  be  stamped  with  a  five  cent  stamp 
for  each  sheet  of  paper  used,  and  the  copies  of  the  ar- 
ticles to  be  sent  to  tois  office  must  show  that  the  origi- 
nals hare  been  legally  stamped,  and  must  be  certified 
to  as  being  true  copies  by  some  officer  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  certificate  and  oath  reauired  by  the  10th 
Mction  of  the  act  must  be  stamped,  each  requiring  a 
five  cent  stamp,  one  stamp  to  be  attached  to  toe  certi- 
ficate and  the  other  to  the  oath. 

3d.  It  is  important  that  organization  or  preliminary 
certificates  of  association  should  be  carefully  prepared 
and  executed  ;  that  the  names  of  the  stockholders 
should  be  written  in  full,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
erasures  or  interlineations  therein.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  certificates  are  not  subscription  pa- 
pers, and  while  the  parties  to  them  must  sign  them 
with  their  own  hands,  and  acknowledge  them  in  per- 
son, it  is  not  necessary,  nor  exactly  proper,  for  them 


to  enter  their  own  names  in  their  own  hands,  in  the 
4th  article. 

The  right  of  a  partner  to  seal  and  acknowledge  for  a 
co-partner  is  at  least  questionable.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant, if  partners  unite  in  the  preliminary  certificate 
tor  the  organization  of  a  National  Bank,  that  they 
should  sign,  seal  and  acknowledge  the  same  individu- 
ally, and  not  as  co-partners.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  same  rule  should  be  observed  in  the  Articles  of 
Association. 

4th.  Before  a  certificate  is  given  by  the  Comptroller, 
authorizing  an  ossociation,  organized  under  the  act,  to 
commence  the  business  of  banking,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  lOjth  section  of  the  act,  the  following 
requirements  of  the  act  must  have  been  complied  with : 
1st.  A  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Association  must  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Comptroller,  and  also  the  state- 
ment of  oath  contemplated  hv  the  9th  section,  and  the 
oaths  of  Directors  required  by  the  89th  section.  2d. 
United  States  interest-bearing  bonds  to  an  amount 
equal  to  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  capital  stock 
paid  in,  must  have  been  transferred  and  delivered  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

5th.  The  United  States  bonds  held  by  the  National 
Banks,  and  that  part  of  their  capital  invested  in  these 
bonds,  are,  it  is  understood,  exempt  from  National  and 
State  taxation.  For  the  amount  of  national  tax  to 
which  they  will  be  subject  on  their  circulation,  and  on 
their  profits,  and  for  license,  reference  is  made  to  the 
laws  of  Congress  relating  to  the  internal  revenue. 

The  19th  section  of  the  act,  as  far  as  the  amount  of 
taxation  is  regarded,  is  superseded  by  the  7th  section 
of  an  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of 
the  Government,  approved  March  8d,  1868. 

6th.  Circulating  notes  of  the  highest  style  of  engrav- 
ing, and  printed  on  the  best  ouality  of  paper,  will  be 
furnished  to  the  National  Banxs  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  at  the 
earliest  day  practicable,  and  in  the  order  in  which  the 
banks  are  organized.  The  notes  will  first  be  supplied 
to  the  first  associations  organized  under  the  act ;  and 
inasmuch  as  serious  doubts  seem  to  be  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  enlarge  or  increase 
the  privileges  of  corporations  created  by  the  State  au- 
thority, it  may  be  dfeemed  best  to  have  these  doubts 
removed  by  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  or  the 
decision  or  a  competent  court,  before  the  national  cur- 
rency is  fumishea  to  existing  State  banks,  under  the 
62d  section  of  the  act. 

7th.  The  act  provides  that  the  preliminary  certifi- 
cate, with  a  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Association  which 
shall  have  been  adopted,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
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Comptroller,  &e.    Tbis  wonid  0e«m  to  indicAta  that        The  Comptroller  will  aflbrd  CTery  aid  and  encoor- 

these  instruments  should  bear  date  about  the  same  agement  in  ois  power  to  banks  organized  for  the  pnr- 

timc,  and,  as  near  as  may  be,  be  concurrent  acts.  pose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  spirit  and  intentioa  of 

8th.  Section  11  of  the  act  seems  to  riequire  that  the  the  law,  but  it  will  discountenance  and  prevcQi,  u  far 

Articles  of  Association  should  limit  or  fix  the  time  for  as  practicable,  all  attempts  to  pervert  the  law  from  iu 

which  the  association  is  to  continue.  proper  object  bv  establishing  banks  upon  fictitioaa 

0th.  On  the  certificate  of  each  bond  (coupon  or  re-  capital,  wnicb,  by  their  inability  to  meet  promptly 

fistered)  to  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer,  as  .the  their  engagements,  may  at  any  time  bring  the  system 

asis  of  the  National  Currency  to  be  issued  thereon,  into  disrepute, 
there  must  be  written  or  printed  (to  be  signed  by  the        Kots— Under  the  late  aetof  C^jngresa,  an  oommanicatioos 

President  or  Cashier  of  the  Association  depositing  the  addressed  to  the  Department  must  be  prepaid. 

■*!?tI- "k^'*?^**!^  *^*f°i'''rVI?»r'")J!J  .  ^, .f  *^..       Th«  rise  ^  ^^©  P"<Je»  of  all  oommoditiea, 

"This  bond  IS  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  ^^j  „i^_  ^-  .^_.    ^/^ .  ^  v        i    •      r 

United  Sutes  by  the  (Here  insert  the  No.)  National  ^^  «"S0  of  rent,  accompanied  by  a  drain  of 

Bank  at  (Here  insert  the  name  of  the  place)  intrust  for  labor  from  nearly  all  pursmts,  forced  upon 

said  bank,  under  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  Act  working  people  the  necessity  of  higher  wages, 

to  provide  a  National  Currency,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  and  ^t  the  same  time  presented  the  opportTi- 

iL"d^de'm;froo'rrS.rapJXi^el™.^^^^^^^^  "1'^  "^  ^<i^^?  «he  demand  snccessfclfy.  To 

When  registered  bonds  are  deposited  they  must  be  f  i^®  <^he  rise  in  rents  in  large  citws  18  rather 

issued  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  trust  difficalt.    In  many  parts  of  New  York  citj  a 

for  the  bank  depositing  the  same.  dense  population' has  rapidly  filled  up  pkc€s 

It  IS  desirable  that  no  bond  of  a  1^  denomination  ^hj^jj  ^  few  years   before  were  waste,  or 

than  one  thousand- dollars  ahould  be  offered  for  deposit  "  ^_l^i         Txi  J      t       A  ;.  '  n  ^ 

A  description  of  the  bonds  thus  deposited  will  be  sparsely  settled.     In  other  sections,  on  the 

entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  and  on  the  east  side  for  example,  quarters  winch  were 

books  of  the  Comptroller,  and  the  bonds  will  be  kept  formerly  occupied  as  places   of  residence  by 

'%^';i??»,P''°''^''*"^i^'*^*^®'^?^"''^- i.*!.  1^*.     ,  wealthy  famines,  have  been  invaded  by  tene- 

BaYkta^t^eTrop^^^^^^^^^^^  ^-^  ^^""^^  f^  ^^  <^\^^<^^^  ^{t^^  T"" 

difficult  to  conceive  of  any  contingency  by  which  any  bornood  entirely  changed,  while  other  places, 

loss  or  injury  can  result  to  the  owners  of  bonds  by  rca-  formerly  occupied  as  residences,  have  become 

son  of  their  having  been  deposited  with  the  Treasurer,  great  business  centres,  and  have  experienced  an 

10th.  Except  in  special  cases,  which  in  the  judg-  onormona  riae  in  thair  \fu*n\  rAntjure 

ment  of  the  Comptroller  may  render  an  actual  exami-  O'^^raoas  rise  m  tneir  local  rentage, 
nation  necessary,  the  statement,  under  oath,  of  the         Where  none  of  these  or  other  causes  have  m- 

Prcsident  or  Cashier,  and  a  majority  of  the  Directors  tcrfered  to  change  the  character  of  the  section; 

of  the  respective  National  Banks,  setting  forth  the  wliere  localities  remain  about  the  same,  and 

actually  paid  in.  and  the  fact  that  the  rcquiremenSi  of  Increase  of  productive  real  estate,  rents  may  be 

the  act  have  been  fully  and  in  jjood  faith  complied  Baid  to  have  advanced  from  twenty-five  to  fiftj 


will  give  to  ttie  associations,  respectively,  the  certin-  .rv   T      ^  i/'j    -^**^*  4,^-^^™©- 

cate  contemplated  by  tho  10th  section  of  the  act.  ^"^  '^^  been  reached,  and  m  some  the  rate 

11th.  Whenever  a  new  Director  or  Directors  are  elect-  augmentation  has  not  been  so  great.    Bot  these 

ed,  the  oath  taken  or  subscribed  by  him  or  them,  and  figures  will  cover,  for  the  most  part  the  increase 

duly  certified,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Comptroller,  \n  the  Drino  of  the  middling  tAsum  of  houses, 

according  to  the  requirements  of  section  39  of  the  act.  ^  fi  ,  P"^®^^'  T^  miaaiing  class  01  ^©"^e^ 

12th.  Before  circulating  notes  will  be  delivered  to  ^  "^'^  tenement  houses,  the  price  of  rooms  aBd 

any  bank  organized  under  the  National  General  Bank-  floors  hardly  averages  BS  mnch  DOW  as  in  the 

ing  Law,  the  Comptroller  must  have  satisfactory  evi-  years  preceding  the  war.    Many  former  occu- 

dence.  **■-**- *  -<•  — : -^i •  *  .«-  -.o    _       _  _       ^  _     ,      ..     . 


1st 
vi 


R^'^T'haf /iI'.T.Kt''««''w;j/f°i°l^'  or  Otherwise-  pants  have  enlisted  or  been  drafted,  the  tide  of 

Bt.  ioat  tlie  Uank  is  located  In  some  cltv.  town,  or  t •       a-  x»i      -^  ^i     i/^j         «— v,<,f 

.  illagc  which  is  easily  accessible,  and  not  Ti  some  out  immigration,  until  quite  recently,  had  somewhat 

of  the  way,  inaccessible  place,  selected  for  the  purpose  lessened,  and  other  causes  have  combined  to 

of  making  the  return  of  its  notes  difficult  or  expensive,  prevent  this  class  of  houses  from  being  crowd- 

2d.  That  the  bank  is  supplied  with  a  suitable  banking  ed.     At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  rentj 


ah  JlTa"  e  beerfo^;^?ded^^hlXp^^^^^^^^  .^d  in  «•«!  tenement  rate,  have  now  reached  almost 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directore  shall     their  old  figure. 

be  entered  and  preserved.  4th.  That  the  bank  shall  The  rate  of  increase  in  wngresfrom  IWSnntH 
«««  Jnn?«toX^;'!t^''n^*'®  ?*??S®"*°i^U^^^^  1S68,  is  perhaps  best  exhibited  in  relation  to 
SSfo^S^oFilslaM^^^^^^^^^  ^.-J^f*  i!:!    carpente^  a  cLs  who^  pay  is  generally  the 

id  the  first  t 
iny  change  ii 

bink  h^Llu  empl^^^^^^^  oflhfslody  oTlib^ereTm^'be^^^^ 

transactiofa  of  its  business,  that  its  DTrectora  "re°  men  reached  the  price  which  they  hold  at  the  bo^in- 

of  fair  standinjr,  and  that  the  bank  has  been  organized  ^^E  ^^  tl^is  year,  in  1851 ;  and  to  have  under- 

to  carry  on  legitimate  banking.  gone  no  change  except  in  1854  and  1857,  whicb 
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were  exceptional  years,  especially  1854,  in  re- 
gard to  almost  eyerytbing : 

IS45tolS19 |1  88  to$l  fiOperdav. 

1850 1  68  •*»    175      »» 
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lefilloisas 1  75 

1854 2  00 

lid5tolS56 1  75 

1S57 1  68 

1858t4>lS63 1  75 


u 


1 

8 
1 
1 
1 


68 
18 
83 
76 
88 


(t 


A  general  movement  among 'the  working- 
classes  took  place  in  the  autumn  months  of 
1863,  and  resulted  in  an  increase  of  pay.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  wages  of  a  num- 
ber of  occupations : 

WAGES  OF  LABOR  IN  KEW  TORK. 


OccBpAtionL 


Old  B*im  of  Pay. 


'Loufsboremen,  per  day $8 

Bbcksmitha JL^ 


BiickUyere 

Bookbinders 

BookMwers 

Battoohole  makers,  per  week 

Barbers 

Barkeepers,  x>er  month ...... 

Bamuhers,  per  week. 

Bifbbin  winders 

Carriage  trimmera,  per  day. . 

Cloakoiakr  ra,  per  cloak 

Carriage  drlvere,  per  week... 
Cvpet  and  farnitare  clerks. . 

Caalkers^  per  day 

Cabi  netmakers 

Caipcnters. 

C4pmakers,  per  doBcn 

Car  coodactors 

Cavalry    pantaloon  makers, 

per  pair 

Contetmakers,  per  week 

Cost  (sack)  makers,  per  coat. 

C<iach  painters,  per  day 

Coach  ariveis 

Coope  rs 

C^ppeTsmlths 

DreMmakerv,  per  dress 

I>rug  clerks,  per  month 

Dry  roods  clerks,  per  week. . 

ttirniiore  clerks 

}Iair  cloth  workexsL 

llnop  slirle  workers,  per  doz. 

Hoop  skirt  roakcrs 

Class  cotters,  per  day 

OarTsmiths 

Harness  makers 

Hatters 

laborers 

Lithographic  printers 

Linen  coat  makers,  per  coat. 

M^binUta.  per  day 

Marble  poliabers 

Moulders 

Psintere • 

Plasterers 

Plambers 

Pbotop^ph  card  moanters, 

per  week 

Ptir-ss  feeders 

^afe  makers,  per  day 

Sicn  makei;^  per  week 

^liJ  makers,  per  day 

irbcemakers 

>ta2e  drivers 

^^ip  carpenteiB 

Ston^catters 

S««ing    machine    operator^ 

per  week « 

Teat  makers  per  day 

7-:iora !;..... 

"Taw*!  makers,  per  week 

TlaHnUba.  per  day 

T»iB€  makers 

Tnnk  makers 

ToTDera  

Tib.  »Ute,  and  metal  roofers. 

rrr.brella  makers,  each 

'YhoUterera,  per  day 

y*^t  maken,  per  vest 

yaiUrai  per  month 


1 
1 

4 
4 
19 
5 
3 
1 

8 
8 
9 
1 
1 


8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

80 
■8 
8 
9 


1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 

9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
4 
2 
11 
2 
1 
1 
9 
2 


12 


60a 

60a 

25a 

60a 

75  a 

00a 

00a 

00a 

nOa 

60a 

60a 

64a 

00 

00 

60 

60 

76 

85 

25 


1 
1 
1 


8 

16 
7 
4 
2 
1 

10 
12 


75 

60 
76 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


S8 
60 


66 

00 

so 

60 

25 

60 

60 

60 

00 

00 

00 

60 

12 

60 

87 

00 

40 

60 

00 

75 

60 

00 

50 

OOrt 

60a 

87  « 
60a 


1 

1 

9 

8 

60 

14 

14 


9 
8 
2 
8 

1 
2 

9 

9 

1 


75 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


25 
00 
75 
87 
25 
00 

60 
00 
25 


900 


OOa     ■ 

00<»     • 
OOa     - 

00  013 
60a     . 

25  rt  ■ 

25  a  - 

OOa  9 

00<>  2 

OOa  • 
40a 
25a 
OOa 
25a 
25  a 
50a 
oca 
75  a 
6a  • 
62  a  2 
50  a  • 
00  a  16 


00 


6o' 
25 


1 
1 
1 
1 
9 


60 
60 
75 
60 
00 

00 

00 


$3  60  a 
9  25a 
60a 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OOa 
OOa 
OOa 
OOa 
OOa 
OOa 
OOa 
75  a 
OOa 
25  a 
40  a 
75  a 


NflwRmtMofPsy 


2 

2 

1 

6 

8 

16 

7 

4 

9 

1 

20 

12 

2 

2 

2 


i 


75 
25 


10  00 

20  00 

9  00 

7  00 

225 

1  25 

14  00 

16  00 


900 


OOa 

OOa 

OOa 

OOa 

75  a 

60 

00 

00 


60  00 

14  00 

10  00 

825 

18 

75 

60 

60 

00 

25 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
25  a 


00 
00 
60 
75 
25 
25 
60 
00 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 


200 

800 

9  75 

700 

75  00 

18  00 

16  00 


825 
825 

800 
600 

1  60 

2  60 

2'75 
2  25 
1  60 


2  60 


600 
6  00 

225a  260 
12  00  a  18  00 


16 


a 

a 
a 
a 


00 
75 
75 
25 
OOa 
a 
OOa 
60a 
OOa 
OOa 
75  a 
87  a 
OOa 
87  a 
OOa 
10  a 
OOa 
75a 
00  a  20 


9  75 

8  60 


9 

1 

1 
9 


25 
75 

75 
25 


2  8T 


00 


FINLAND.    (^^  Russia.) 

FLORIDA.  In  civil,  military,  or  political 
aflfairs  no  change  of  importance  occurred  in  the 
State  of  Florida  during  1863.  Gov.  Milton,  in 
a  message  to  the  Legislature,  recommended  that 
every  man  and  boy  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who 
was  not  already  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Confederacy,  or  liable  to  conscription,  should 
be  organized  as  State  troops,  armed  and  occa- 
sionally drilled.  The  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion was  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens  generally.  lie  pro- 
posed to  embrace  in  it  those  who  had  substi- 
tutes in  the  army,  or  who  resided  in  the  State 
five  days,  or  those  who  might  be  in  it  an  hour 
for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  including  also 
aliens.  ^  They  were  not  to  be  subject  to  bo  or- 
dered into  the  army,  nor  from  their  ordinary 
pursuits,  except  to  repel  invasioDS,  and  to  main- 
tain suitable  police  regulations.  ' 

The  number  of  solders'  families  in  the  State 
needing  assistance  was  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  comprising  eleven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  per- 
sons. 

Early  in  March,  Gen.  Hunter,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  South,  ordered 
Jacksonville  to  be  occupied  by  the  colored 
troops  under  Col.  Higginson.  It  was  known 
that  there  were  less  than  three  thousand  troops 
of  the  enemy  in  the  State,  and  it  was  thought 
that  a  small  force  could  be  made  effective  in 
opening  it  to  the  occupation  of  local  citizens, 
and  creating  an  avenue  of  escape  for  the  hunt- 
ed negroes  gathered  in  the  interior.  Jackson- 
ville was  under  the  command  of  the  gunboats ; 
but  its  occupation  seems  to  have  been  ordered 
before  Gen.  Hunter  was  prepared  permanently 
to  hold  it.  The  place  is  tJie  key  of  East 
Florida,  and  its  permanent  occupation  would 
have  compelled  the  abandonment  by  the  enemy 
of  all  the  territory  east  of  the  St.  John^s.  It 
was  at  first  occupied  by  the  colored  troops, 
who  were  soon  i^er  reenforced  by  the  8th 
Maine  and  6th  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  more  extended  and  powerful 
movement.  They  came  with  ten  days'  ra- 
tions, but  were  delayed  in  disembarking, 
which  had  been  accomplished  but  a  short  time 
when  an  order  to  return  reached  them.  Two 
shoVt  reconnoissances  were  made.  Some  pris- 
oners and  cattle  were  taken.  As  the  troops 
embarked  the  place  was  fired  by  incendiaries. 
This  was  the  third  occupation  of  the  town,  thus 
far  during  the  war.  Still  later  in  the  year  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Pensacola  in  West 
Florida,  and  that  place  was  also  burned. 

FLOY,  James,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  born  in  New 
York  city,  August  20th,  1806,  died  in  the  same 
city,  October  14th,  1863.  He  was  of  English 
parentage  on  his  father's  side.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  grammar  school  of 
Columbia  College,  and  he  subsequently  passed 
through  the  undergraduate  course  of  that  col-  ' 
lege,  but  in  accordance  with  his  father's  wish 
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left  college  without  a  degree  and  went  to  Lon-  Secretary  of  War.    In  that  capftcitjhe  labored 
don,  where  be  continaed  his  studies  mostly  in  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  promote  the  rebellion 
the  direction  of  natural  and  especially  botani-  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  place  tbem  on  a 
cal  science  at  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  for  footing  of  strength  commensurate  with  tbe  im- 
three  years.    Havine  returned  to  his  native  portance  of  the  conflict  upon  which  thej  were 
city,  he  engaged  in  business,  and  about  1830  about  to  enter;  and  there  seems  now  to  belit- 
entered  the  Methodist  Book  Ropms  as  a  clerk,  tie  doubt  that  for  several  years  previous  to  the 
In  1881,  he  experienced  a  religious  change  and  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  was  privy  to  the  plot 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  overthrowing   the   Grovermnent   During 
lie  soon  interested  himself  in  the  instruction  1860,  in  accordance  with  his  orders,  the  armj 
of  the  colored  people  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  had  been  dispersed  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
February,  1863,  commenced  preaching,  though  country,  considerable  portions  being  on  the 
he  was  not  received  as  a  preacher  by  the  New  western  frontier,  in  California,  and  Southern 
York  Conference  till  1836.    In  1838,  not  hav-  Texas,  whence  they  coald  not  readily  be  con- 
ing yet  been  ordained  as  an  elder,  he  was  cen-  yeyed  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  in  the  same 
Bured  by  the  conference,  and  suspended  for  year  an  extensive  transfer  of  arms  from  north- 
having  attended  an  anti-slavery  convention  at  ern  to  southern  arseials  was  made,  115.000 
Utioa;  but  the  suspension  was  removed  before  muskets  having  been  transferred  by  one  order, 
the  close  of  its  session.    He  soon  became  emi-  and  great  quantities  of  cannon  and  ammanition 
nent  as  a  praacher  in  the  church  with  which  by  other  orders. 

ho  was  connected,  and  filled  in  succession  many  No  sooner  had  the  secession  of  South  Caro- 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  charges  in  lina  paved  the  way  for  concentrated  action  on 
New  York,  and  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  than  he  bc^an  to 
of  New  England.    He  was  also  firom  1842  to  avow  openly  his  sympathy  with  the  movement; 
1856  assistant  secretary  and  secretary  of  his  and  during  the  stormy  discussioos  in  the  cuV 
conference,  and  usually  a  delegate  to  the  Quad-  inet  on  the  subject  of  reinforcing  the  forts  i:i 
rennial  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Charleston  harbor,  he  was  the  most  strenuooi 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  soon  took  a  po-  opponent  of  that  measure,  threatening  toresisn 
aition  as  leader  of  the  anti-slavery  party.    He  if  it  were  consummated.    On  December  26th 
was  appointed  in  1848  on  a  committee  to  re-  M<gor  Anderson  unexpectedly  removed  his  gar- 
vise  the  Methodist  hymn  book,  and  the  princi-  rison  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  and 
pal  labor  of  the  work,  which  was  in  fact  the  upon  the  refusal  of  the  President  to  order  the 
preparation  of  a  new  book,  came  upon  him,  entire  withdrawal  of  the  U.  S.  troops  from 
and  was  performed  with  that  conscientious  Charleston  harbor,  Mr.  Floyd  tendered  bis  re?- 
care  and  ability  which  marked  aU  his  public  ignation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Holt.  Soon 
service3.    In  1856,  he  was  appointed  by  the  afterward  he  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
General  Conference  editor  of  the  "National  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  being  privy  to  the 
Magazine,"  and  conducted  it  with  extraordi-  abstraction  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ^TO.O'  0 
nary  ability  and  success.    Ho  was  also  through  from  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior  in  tbe  lat- 
the  greater  part  of  his  career  as  a  preacher  a  ter  part  of  1860.    He  had,  however,  been  jxr- 
frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  the  *•  Meth-  mitted  to  retire   from  Washington,  and  vas 
odist  Quarterly  Review,"  and  was  one  of  the  never  subsequently  brought  to  trial. 
Committee  on  Versions  in  the  American  Bible  As  a  reward  for  his  eminent  services  to  the 
Society.    His  published  works  were,  besides  cause  of  secession,  he  was  appointed  soon  aft^r 
those  already  noticed,   some  Sunday  school  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  a  brigadier- 
books,  and  S.  S.  question  books.    He  also  edit-  general  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  in  the 
ed  the  posthumous  works  of  Rev.  Dr.  Olin.  summer  and  autumn  of  1861  commanded,  with 
FLOYD,  JoHX  Buchanan,  a  general  in  the  Gens. Wise  and  Henningsen,  inWesternVirginia. 
Confederate  army,  born  in  Montgomery  (now  The  campaign  was  conducted  by  him  with  lit- 
Pulaski)  county,  Va.,  in  1805,  died  at  Abing-  tie  skill  or  energy,  and  his  retreat  from  Gauley 
don,  Va.,  August  26th,  1863.    He  was  gradu-  Bridge,   September  10th,  after  his  defeat  by 
ated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1826,  Gen.  Cox,  with  loss  of  baggage,  capip  equip- 
subsequently  practised  law  for  several  years  in  age,  and  ammunition,  was  characterized  by  th« 
Virginia,  and  in  1886  emigrated  to  Helena,  Ar-  Virginia  papers  of  that  period  as  the  most  di^* 
kansas,  whence  he  returned  in  1839  to  Virginia,  graceful  rout  of  the  war.    He  was  subsequenilj 
In  1847-49  he  represented  Washington  county  ordered  to  Kentucky,  and  commanded  a  bri- 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  from  1850  gade  at  Fort  Donelson  when  that  place  was  be 
to  1853  he  was  governor  of  the  State.    As  a  sieged  by  Gen.  Grant,  in  February,  1862.  Frou 
delegate  to  the  democratic  presidential  conven-  apprehensions  that,  if  captured,  he  might  h 
tion  at  Cincinnati  in  1856,  he  exerted  his  in-  subjected  to    harsh  treatment,   while  publi< 
fluence  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Buch-  opiiiion   in  the  loyal  States   was    embittere< 
anan  in  whose  interest  he  made  speeches  in  many  against  him,  he  retired,  on  the  night  preyion 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  ensuing  canvass,  to  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with  Gen.  VWh"^ 
and  for  whom  he  cast  his  vote  in  the  electoral  col-  and  5,000  men  of  the  garrison,  and  made  px^ 
lege  of  Virginia.  President  Buchanan  rewarded  his  escape  into  Southern  Tennessee  and  Ala 
his  services  by  appointing  him  in  March,  1857,  bama;    Thcnoeforth  he  held  no  important  con 
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mand.    A  temporary  reappearance  in  the  field  5,000  Chinese,  the  engagement  was  Jastly  es- 

in  the  succeeding  summer,  under  State  author-  teemed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals 

Sty,  resulted  in  no  practical  success,  and  he  died  of  the  American  navj,  and  Commander  Foote 

in  retirement.  received  abundant  congratulations  and  com- 

FOOTE,  Andbbw  Hull,  an  American  rear-ad-  plimentsfrom  foreign  officers  on  the  station, 

miral,  born  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Sept.  12th,  1806,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  his  gallantry, 

died  in  New  York,  June  26th,  1863.    At  sixteen  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Commander 

years  of  age,  he  entered  the  navy  as  acting  mid-  Foote  was  executive  officer  at  the  Brooklyn 

shipman,  and  made  his  first  cruise  in  the  schoon-  navy  yard.    In  July,  1861,  he  was  commis- 

er  Grampus,  which  formed  part  of  the  s^adron  sioned  a  captain,  aflti  in  the  September  folio w- 

operating,  in  1823,  under  Commodore  JPorter,  ing  was  appointed  flag  officer  of  the  flotilla 

against  the  pirates  of  the  West  Indies.    In  the  fitting  out  in  the  Western  waters.    He  entered 

Buccceding  year  he  obtained  a  midshipman^s  upon  his  duties  with  great  energy,  and  by  the 

Vf arrant;  in  1830  he  was  commissioned  a  lien-  commencement  of  1862,  his  vessels  were  com- 

tenont,  and  in  1838  he  accompanied  Commo-  pleted  and  awaiting  their  crews  and  arma- 

dore  Bead  in  his  voyage  of  circumnavigation,  ments,  the  work  having   been,  in  his  own 

as  first  lieutenant  of  the  sloop  John  Adams,  words,  "  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  *'  of 

participating  in  the  attack  of  the  squadron  upon  his  life.    Early  in  February  the  combined  ad- 

the  pirates  of  Sumatra.    In  1841-'4S,  while  vonce  of  the  gunboats  and  land  forces  against 

stationed  at  the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadelphia,  the  enemy  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was 

he  prevailed  upon  many  of  the  inmates  to  take  commenced,  and  on  the  6th,  Foote,  without 

the  temperance  pledge,  and  was  thus  one  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  cooperating  land 

the  first  to  introduce  into  the  navy  the  princi-  forces  under  Gen.  Grant,  attacked,  with  seven  ^ 

pie  of  total  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors,  gunboats,  the  strong  works  at  Fort  Henry,  on 

In  his  next  cruise,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  the  Tennessee  river,  and  in  two  hours  compelled 

frigate  Cumberland,  he  induced  the  crew  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  With  the  least  pos- 

give  up  their  spirit  rations,  to  the  manifest  im-  sible  delay,  he  transferred  his  fieet  to  the  Cum- 

provement  of  health  and  discipline ;  and  he  berland  river,  and  on  the  14th  opened  fire  upon 

also  personally  superintended  their  religious  Fort  Donelson.    The  contest  was  maintained 

instruction,  often  preaching  on  the  berth  deck  with  great  vigor  on  both  sides  for  an  hour  and 

to  officers  and  men.    In  1849-52,  he  com-  a  quarter,  and  resulted  in  silencing  the  heavy 

manded  the  brig  Perry  of  the  African  squad-  water  batteries  of  the  enemy.    The  fiag-ship 

ron,  and  showed  great  vigilance  in  suppressing  St.  Louis,  and  the  Louisville,  having  at  this 

the  slave  trade ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  juncture  become  unmanageable  by  injuries  to 

during  the  cruise  not  a  drop  of  grog  was  served  tiieir  steering  apparatus,  drifted  out  of  the  fire, 

out  to  the  crew,  and  not  an  officer  or  man  was  and  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  haul  ofi^,  leaving 

lost  or  disabled,  or  for  any  considerable  period  the  capture  of  the  fort  to  the  land  forces, 

on  the  sick  list,  although  the  station  is  notori-  Foote,  though  injured  in  the  ankle  by  the 

onsly  unhealthy.  fragment  of  a  shot  and  compelled  to  move 

In  1852  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  com-  upon  crutches,  proceeded  up  the  river  imme- 
mander,  and  after  serving  on  the  *^  Naval  Re-  diately  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  de- 
tiring  Board,^^  and  in  other  capacities,  he  sailed  stroyed  the  Tennessee  iron  works  at  Clarks- 
in  1856  in  command  of  the  sloop  Portsmouth,  ville.    Then,  after  a  brief  respite  at  Cairo,  he 
for  the  China  station.    At  the  time  of  his  ar-  sailed  with  his  fleet,  considerably  increased  in 
rival,  hostilities  were  imminent  between  the  efficiency,  down  the  Mississippi ;  the  Confed- 
British  and  Chinese,  and  the  latter,  with  a  reck-  erates  evacuating  their  strong  positions  at  Co- 
lessness  which  subsequently  cost  them  dear,  lumbus  and  Hickman  at  his  approach.    He  re- 
fired  from  the  Canton  barrier  forts  upon  a  boat  moined  at  his  post  during  the  tedious  siege  of 
from  the  Portsmouth,  at  the  stern  of  which  Island  No.  Ten,  but  after  the  reduction  of  that 
the  American  flag  was  displayed.    Receiving  place,  was  reluctantly  compelled  by  intense 
permission,  after  urgent  solicitation,  from  his  suffering  from  his  unhealed  wound  to  apply  for 
commanding  officer.  Commodore  Armstrong,  leave  of  absence,  and  early  in  May  turned  over 
to  resent  this  indignity,  he  anchored  his  ship  his  command  to  Commodore  Davis.    Upon  be- 
opi>osite  the  largest  of  the  forts,  and  on  No-  ing  restored  to  health,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
Timber  21st,  with  partial  assistance  from  the  of  the  bureau  of  equipment  and  recruiting  un- 
=Ioop    Levant,  effected  a  practicable    breach  der  the  new  organization  of  the  navy,  and  in 
in  its  walls.    Immediately  a  force  of  marines  July  the  President  appointed  him  one  of  the 
and  sailors  were  landed,  and  the  work  carried  nine  rear-admirals  on  the  active  list.    In  June, 
by  assanlt,  Commander  Foote  being  one  of  the  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  relieve  Admiral  Du- 
first  to  enter  with  the  stormers.    The  remain-  pent  in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  block- 
ing forts,  three  in  number,  yielded  successively  ading  squadron,  and  died  while  making  prepa- 
to  Lis  attacks,  and  on  the  24th  the  American  rations  for  his  departure  for  Charleston. 
flag  waved  over  all  of.  them.    In  view  of  the  Apart  from  his  professional  career.  Admiral 
disparity  of  strength  between  the  contending  Foote  was  noted  as  an  active  friend  of  relig- 
fbrcesy  the  forts  being  massive  granite  struc-  ious  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  when 
turesy    mounting   176  guns,  and  manned  by  not  absent  on  sea  duties,  frequently  participa- 
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ted  at  the  religions  anniversary  meetings  in  tions  on  Animal  Electricity,**  on  ^*  Galyanism/* 

New  York  and  elsewhere.    While  in  command  and  "  Inflammation,**  published  in  1793 ;  on 

of  the  Western  flotilla,  he  framed  and  enforced  "  Literary  and  Scientific  Parsnits  as  Gondacive 

strict  rules  for  the  proper  observance  of  8un-  to  Longevity,**  1855 ;  on  the  ^^  Inflnences  of 

day,  and  for  the  prevention  of  profane  swear-  Man*s  Instinct  on  his  intellectual  and  Mord 

ing  and  intemperance.    He  had  also  some  rep-  Powers ;  *'  ^*  The  State  of  the  Mind  daring 

utntion  as  a  writer,  and  in  connection  with  his  Sleep,**  and  *'  Second  Attempts  to  Unravel  some 

African  cruise  published  ^'Africa  and  the  Amer-  of  the  Perplexities  of  the  Berkeleyan  Ilypo- 

ican  Flag,"  containing  a  general  survey  of  the  thesis.*' 

African  continent,  with  remarks  on  the  slave        FRANCE.    The  term  of  the  second  Legisla- 

trade ;  beside  a  series  of  letters  on  Japan,  tnre  of  the  Empire,  which  had  been  elected  in 

which  country  he  visited  in  1857.  1857,  expired  in  1868,  and  it  was  accordingly 

FOWLIiiR,  RioHABD,  M.  D.,  born  in  London,  dissolvea  on  May  7th.    Three  weeks  later,  on 

November  28th,  1765,  died  at  his  residence.  Mil-  May  Slst  and  June  1st,  the  third  Legislflture, 

ford,  near  Salisbury,  April  13th,  1863.  He  was  which,  unless  previously  dissolved,  will  serve 

educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  went  to  until  1869,  was  elected.  The  last  session  of  the 

Paris,  where  he  was  a  witness  of  the  strife  and  second  Legislature  was  brief,  and  it  confined 

excitement  of  the  first  French  revolution.    He  itself  almost  entirely  to  voting  the  address  and 

was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  the  budget.    It  was  opened  by  the  Emperor, 

actors  in  that  political  struggle,  and  was  well  on  January  12th,  by  a  speech,  which  briefly 

known  to  Count  Mirabeau.  In  November,  1790,  reviewed  the  progress  made  from  1857  to  1863. 

he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Speculative  The  achievements  abroad  were  thus  summed 

Society  of  Edinburgh,  an  institution  which  was  up  by  tho  Emperor: 

founded  in  that  city  in  1764,  and  which  lias  num-        in  tho  East  the  cational  wish  of  the  Dnnubian  Prin- 

bered  among  its  members  many  of  the  most  emi-  cipalities  to  form  only  one  people  coold  not  find  us  ud- 

nent  men  in  Scotland  and  England.  During  his  ^ncerncd,  and  our  support  has  contributed  to  cement 

connection  with    this  society  ho  contributed       ^Vh^^e'gi^en  our  support  to  what  we  thought  jus- 

essays  on  "Population  and  the  Causes  which  tifiablein  thegrievances  of  Syria  and  of  Montenegro, 

Promote  or  Obstruct  it ; '^  on  the  **  Effects  of  and  oftheChnstiansofSyria,  without  disaroTring  the 

Grief  and  Fear  upon  the  Human  Frame ; "  and  rights  of  tho  Ottoman  Porte, 
on  "  Belief."    He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of       ^""^  f  7»*  ^*T0  defended  the  Independence  of  ludy 

■^r  J.  .        1  .,  •wn.  ««  zr-Sj,.^     ,  ,i  without  tampenns:  with  resolution— without  altenng 

Medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  after  the  day  of  battle  our  friendly  relations  with  our 

12th  of  September,  1793,  was  admitted  a  licen-  ndreraariesi  even  for  a  day— without  abandoniog  tbo 

tiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  on  the  Holy  Father,  whom  our  honor  and  our  past  engage- 

21st  of  March,  1776,  and  settled  at  SaUsbury.  m^ts  bound  us  to  support.  , 

Tk«  «««.«  <B.^«-  i.«  ^L  ^i«.»f«^  T^i,«o?«;o«  4^  *i^        We  have  suppressed  the  causes  of  misundcrstandiDg 

The  same  year  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  y^^^^^  ^j  ^j  ^J^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Spain,  either  from  the 

murmary,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  non-delimination  of  the  frontier  line,  or  from  the  old 

of  that  office  with  great  zeal  and  ability  up  to  debt  of  1823 :  and  with  Switzerland  tho  (Perence  re* 

1847,  when  advancing  years  induced  him  to  re-  specting  the  y alley  of  the  Danube. 

Bign.    The  governors,  however,  did  him  th,  beSrg"Su'!,r4'ftl*'i;^':23'.' ^K  S^ 

honor  of  electing  him  consulting  physician  to  Italy,  and  Switaeriand. 

tho  institution,  an  appointment  which  he  held  Finally,  expeditions  to  China,  Cochin  China,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Fowler  was  Mexico  prove  that  there  are  not  any  countries,  no  mat- 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  if^  ^^'J.Jf'^  ^>«^*^*'  .^^«*<^  '''^^ ^^^"""^KYIuL^I 
««  T.,1.,  100*7.  1.^  «,«-  oio^  «  ^^n«™.^r  4.1.^  honor  of  France  remains  unpunished.  Such  facts  couw 
in  July,  1837;  he  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  ^^t  be  accomplished  without  complication.  Dutjal- 
Koyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  a  mem-  ways  advances  through  danger.  Nevertheless. Frwcc 
ber  of  the  Zoological  and  Edinburgh  Medical  has  been  increased  by  two  provioces.  Tho  barriers 
Societies.     On  the  establishment  of  the  British  ^hich  separated  us  froni  our  neighbors  have  been  re- 

A^ciationfortheAdvaneementofScience,ia  rv1?;irth1,'K.7;'^d'rha/^."Sa»r 

1831,  ne  became  a  member,  and  for  several  quest,  we  have  acquired  claims  to  the  sympathy  of  tbo 

years  took  a  leading  part  at  the  annual  gather-  inhabitants,  without  losing  tbo  confidence  and  the  cs- 

ings  of  that  body,  giving  particular  attention  to  teem  of  the  Government. 

investigations  connected  with  the  mental  state        Of  the  internal  policy  of  the  Government, 

of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  many  of  his  and  its  relations  to  the  war  in  the  United 

communications  to  the  association  are  upon  States,  the  Emperor  spoke  as  follows: 
such  subjects.     During  his  long  life  he  was  on        i  y,^^^  called  you  to  take  a  more  direct  part  in  tbo 

friendly  terms  with  most  of  the  political,  lit-  Government.  1  Have  given  to  your  deliberations  all  tu« 

erary,  and  scientific  men  of  his  time.     In  poll-  guarantees  which  freedom  of  discussion  could  clajm.  I 

tics  and  religion  his  sentiments  were  of  the  5!*^e  relinquished  a  prerogative,  hitherto  decmcdin- 

most  liberal  'nature     In  early  life  he  was  the  fXtr^xV-^s  tn^r^^^^^^^^ 

friena  of  progress  and  the  enemy  of  oppression,  give  more  solidity  to  the  bases  upon  which  public  credit 

and  he  lived  to  see  most  of  the  great  prineiples  rests. 

which  he  espoused  in  the  ardor  of  youth,  car-        To  reduce  our  expenses,  the  army  and  wjJ  <;^];* 

ried  into  pracUce  during  bUlpng  and  eventful  ^^J^^J^^'^^^'^aXi^^L^^^- 

life.  Ills  published  works,  beside  those  already  eTby  the  conversion  of  the  Rentes  a  great  step  has 

mentioned,  are:  *' Experiments  and  Observa-  been  taken  toward  the  settlement  (un(^»o»)  of  tnst 
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debt  The  indirect  rerennes  show  a  continual  increase.  One  of  the  most  Important  subjects  that  en- 
from  the  aimpio  fact  of  the  general  increase  of  nros-  g^ged  the  attention  of  the  Senate  was  a  ques^ 
SS;^rt2e*i^.^Sirafh^  |?nrespectingthepropertyofArabsinAlgeria. 
most  fraltful  aources  of  our  industry.  The  forced  A  remarkaole  letter  on  this  subject  was  ad- 
stagnatioD  of  labor  has  caused  in  many  districts  an  dressed  on  Feb.  6th,  b^  the  Emperor  to  the  Mar- 
amount  of  destitution  which  deserTes  all  our  solicitude,  shal  Governor  of  Algeria.     The  Emperor  de- 

"t'w^wML^r^ilSllu'on'T/m^"  S'tt IfflSSrf"!  glares  that  Algeria  c^not  proi.erly  bLalled  a 

misfortune  which  it  ^s  not  in  our  power  to  put  a  stop  colony,  but  an  Arabian  kmgdom.     "  Ihe  na- 

to.  tives,"  he  says,  "  have,  as  well  as  the  colonists, 

Nevertheless,  I  hare  made  the  attempt  to  send  be-  an  equal  claim  upon  my  protection,  and  I  am 

Tond  the  Atlantic  advices  inspired  by  a  sincere  sjrm-  ^^  j^gg  Emperor  of  the  Arabians  than  Emperor 

pathy ;  but,  the  great  maritime  Powers  not  havmg  _-  .,      t?.  *^  <.t  »     t«          T    •       ai.     -c*    ^ 

thought  it  advisable  as  yet  to  act  in  concert  with  me,  I  ^^  ^^^  French."  ^  In  conclusion  the  Emperor 

have  been  obliged  to  postpone  to  a  more  suitable  op-  mamtains,  that  it  is  necessary  to  transform  into 

portuniiy  the  otTer  of  mediation,  the  object  of  which  definitive  properties  (amenable  to  the  same 

was  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  prevent  the  i^ws  as  private  property)  the  lands  possessed  by 

exhaustionofacountry  the  future  of  which  cannot  be  xv      a«„Wo„  f«;K/»f  i«o/^«/^   z^f  ,i«;r«:««  4^™ 

looked  upon  with  indiflerence.  J^«  S.^^^?^,  ^^^^  "^®**^  H  ^l^^S.  ""T 

^         ..     ^, „^  !• 1^  .. i.T,«T?^  for  the  state  as  successor  of  the  Sultan,  to 

Respectmg  the  approaching  election,  the  Em-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  according  to  Mohammedan  law, 

peror  said :  ^j^^  f^  ^  these  lands  belonged.    The  Senate 

Tell  your  feUow  citizens  that  I  shall  be  always  rea^^^  passed  on  April  23d  a  resolution  ("Senatns 

lt'J\^'^^e'^i^l^^T^  Consultum")  W^^^^  the  coUectiVe.propri- 

has  been  commenced,  to  avoid  conflict  which  only  leads  etorshij)  of  the  tnbes,  by  117  votes  against  2. 

to  disaster,  to  strengthen  the  Constitution — ^w^ich  ia  According  to  the  terms  of  the  organic  decree 

their  work— they  must  send  to  the  new  Chamber  men  ©f  the  Legislative  Body,  the  list  of  electoral  dis- 

wbo,  like  yon  accept  without  reserve  the  present  sys-  ^  ^           j.  ^ye  revised  every  fifth  year.    Ac- 

tem,  who  prefer  senous  deliberations  to  stenle  discus-  ,7       .     .v-    i-l^-l^  **i^«  jwoi.     ^^v 

sions;  men  who,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  cordmg  to  this  list,  which  was  first  drawn  up 

by  a  true  patriotism,  will,  by  their  independent  spirit,  m  February,  1852,  and  revised  in  June,  1857,  the 

enlighten  the  path  of  the  Government,  and  who  will  number  of  deputies  was  261  for  the  first  quin- 

Dever  hMitate  to  place  above  party  interest  the  stor  quennial  period  of  the  empire,  and  267  for  the 

bdity  of  the  btate,  and  the  greatness  of  the  country.  J^^^^^    {^^  ^^^.^.^^^  ^J^  in  December,  1862, 

The  address  of  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  the  increased  this  number  to  283.    The  organs  of 
speech  from  the  throne,  was  discussed  for  only  the  opposition  severely  criticized  tiiis  last  re- 
two  days,  and  adopted  by  all  the  votes  save  one,  arrangement  of  districts,  by  which  for  instance 
that  of  Prince  Napoleon.    In  the  Assembly,  the  department  of  the  Seine  (the  city  of  Paris) 
the  discussion  of  the  address  was  more  pro-  had  the  number  of  its  deputies  reduced  from 
tracted  and  more  animated.    The  five  mem-  ten  to  nine,  although  the  population  had  con- 
bers,  who  formed  the  Liberal  Opposition,  pre-  aiderably  increased.    The  Government  had  de- 
mented a  number  of  amendments  which  together  cided  that  only  the  number  of  the  registered 
formed  la  political  programme.    M.  Baroche,  .  votes  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  representa- 
president  of  the  Council  of  State,  declared  in  tion,  while  the  opposition  claimed  that  the  pop- 
the  name  of  the  Government,  that  the  latter  ulation  entitled  to  voting  should  be  the  stand- 
could  not  renounce  the  official  action  relative  to  ard.    The  Senate  declared  in  favor  of  the  view 
candidates,  but  its  rule  would  be  to  support  only  taken  by  the  Government, 
candidates  who  possessed  at  the  same  time  the  As  soon  as  the  electoral  campaign  began  in 
sympathies  of  the  people.    Among  the  most  earnest,  it  became  apparent  that  many  voters, 
brilliant  speeches  made  on  this  occasion,  was  who  in  1857  had  abstained  from  voting,  would 
that  of  Jules  Favre,  on  the  Mexican   ques-  this  time  take  part  in  the  election.    In  Paris 
tion,  and  the  reply  to  it  by  M.  Billault.    On  two  central  committees  of  the  opposition  parties 
February  12th  the  addre&s,  as  proposed  by  the  were  formed ;  the  one,  representing  the  Orlean- 
Committee,  was  adopted  by  all,  save  six  votes,  ists.  Legitimists   and  moderate  Republicans, 
A  few  days  before,  the  Assembly  with  entire  was  presided  over  by  M.  de  Broglie,  and  ap- 
unaniraity  had  adopted  the  draft  of  a  law,  open-  pointed  a  consulting  committee,  consisting  of 
ing  a  credit  of  5  million  francs  in  behalf  of  the  I3erryer,  Dufaure,  and  Odillon  Barrot ;  the  otlier, 
working  men  in  the  manufacturing  districts  representing  the  more  radical  Kepublicans  of 
which  had  been  specially  afifected  by  the  Amer-  1848,  was  presided  over  by  Oamot.    The  Gov- 
ican  war.    In  some  departments  the  sufferings  emraent  forbade  the  candidates  of  the  opposi- 
of  these  men  were  very  severe.    In  that  of  Seine  tion  to  call  themselves  "  Independent "  candi- 
Icferiearo  the  number  of  laborers  who  had  dates,  and  at  the  same  time  enforced  the  law 
been   thrown  out  of  work  was  estimated  at  prohibiting  assemblies  of  more  than  20  persons. 
130,000.    Private  charity  cooperated  with  the  This  last  step  called  forth  a  protest,  signed  by 
Legislature,  and  on  Jan.  26th  two  million  francs  Dufaure,  Berryer,  and  Marie. 
i;ad  already  been  absorbed.    The  resignation  A  great  sensation  was  produced  by  a  circu- 
ond  patriotic  attitude  of  the  working  men  were  lar  of  the  Minister  Persigny,  addressed  to  the 
^renerally  commended,  and  on  May  4th   the  prefects,  and  explaining  the  principles  which 
Le^latnre  voted  a  new  credit  of  1,200,000  the  Government  intended  to  follow  at  the  ap- 
francs  in  their  behalf.  proaching  election.    M.  de  Persigny,  in  ^is 
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oircnlar,  violently  denounced  the  friends  of  the  which  in  its  turn  was  dismemhered,  one  portion 
former  Governments,  and  declared  that  the  Gov-  of  its  duties  heing  transferred  to  the  Minister  of 
ernment  had  withdrawn  its  patronage  from  24  the  Imperial  House,  and  the  other,  concerning 
of  the  deputies,  who,  elected  in  1857  as  official  learnea  corporations  and  academies,  to  the 
candidates,  had  abandoned  the  Government  at  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  adminis- 
the  vote  on  the  Roman  question.  On  May  20th  tration  of  religious  worship  was  detached  from 
the  five  members,  forming  the^iberal  opposition  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  united 
in  1857,  published  a  manifesto  giving  an  account  with  that  of  justice.  M.  Baroche,  President 
of  their  political  attitude.  On  May  21st  a  let-  of  the  Council  of  State,  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter appeared  in  the  MoniUur,  from  the  Minis-  tcr  of  Justice  and  Worship.  M.  Bouber,  Min- 
ter  of  the  Interior,  declaring  that  the  Govern-  ister  of  Public  Labors,  replaced  M.  Barocbe, 
ment  would  oppose  with  the  utmost  energy  M.  w^ith  the  title  of  Minister  President  of  the  Conn- 
Thiers,  who  ran  on  the  opposition  ticket  for  one  oil  of  State.  Three  new  men,  Boudet,  Befaic, 
of  the  Paris  districts,  for  Aiz  and  for  Yalenci-  and  Durny,  took  the  portfolios  of  the  Interior, 
ennes.  On  May  25th  seven  bishops  published  of  Public  Labors,  and  of  Public  Instrnction. 
a  manifesto,  explaining  the  interest  of  the  The  Minister  of  State  and  the  Minister  Presi- 
Catholic  Church  in  the  approaching  election,  dent  of  the  Council  of  State  were  charged  with 
The  Government  regarded  this  manifesto  as  an  explaining  and  defending  the  measures  of  the 
abuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  laid  it  Government  before  the  legislative  Body, 
before  the  Council  of  State.  The  influence  of  France  on  foreign  questions 

The  election  took  place  on  May  81st  and  remained  as  great  as  ever.    On  the  outbreak  of 

June  1st  with  the  greatest  order.    In  Paris  tlie  the  Polish  insurrection,  M.  Billault,  Minister 

opposition  obtained  a  signal  triumph.    Eight  of  without  portfolio,  declared  in  the  name  of  the 

its  nine  candidates  were  elected ;  and  in  the  Government,  in  the  Legislature,  that  the  Gov- 

ninth  district,  where  no  candidate  had  obtained  ernment  had  lost  none  of  their  syn^patbies  with 

an  absolute  majority,  the  candidate  of  the  op-  Poland,  but  that  they  regretted  the  insorrec- 

position  was  elected  at  the  supplementary  elec-  tion.    When,  however,  Prussia  concluded  with 

tion  on  Juno  14th.    Six  of  the  elected  candi-  Russia  an    ofifensive  and    defensive  alliance, 

dates,  Havin,  Ollivier,  Picard,  Favre,  Darimon  France,  in  union  with  England  and  Austria, 

and  Simon,  had  a  very  large  miyority,  while  that  warmly  advocated  the  treaty  rights  of  Poland. 

of  Thiers  was  only  1,200.    In  the  departments,  At  one  time  the  Government  seemed  even  to  be 

the  candidates  of  the  Government  were  almost  willing  to  declare  war  against  Russia,  bat  the 

everywhere  successful.    Altogether  of  the  283  idea  was  at  once  given  up,  when  England  and 

deputies  elected,  34  were  candidates  of  the  op-  Austria  refused  to  join  France.    (See  Poland.) 

position.    Of  these  84  candidates,  several,  as  AVhen  it  became  apparent  that  the  diplomatic 

the  Marquis  of  Andelarre,  the  Vicomte  of  negotiations  on  the  Polish  question  would  lead 

Grouchy,  Ancel,  Plichon,  M.  de  Chambrun,  had  to  no  result,  the  Emperor  proposed  to  the  Got- 

been  Government  candidates  in  1857,  and  had  ernmcnts  of  Europe  to  meet  in  Congress,  and  to 
forfeited  the  patronage  of  the  Government  by  •  discuss  all  the  great  European  complications, 

their  votes  on  the  Roman  question.   They  still  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 

wished,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  warm  sup-  between  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  rightful 

porters  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.    The  five  aspirations  of  the  nations.     This  project^  too, 

members  who  formed  the  liberal  opposition  in  failed,  because  England  refused  to  take  part  in 

the  Legislature  of  1857,  were  all  reelected,  the  Congress.    (See  European  Coxgbkss.)   In 

Among  the  new  members  of  this  opposition  Mexico,  the  Emperor  persisted  in  his  determi- 

were  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  nation  to  overthrow  the  lawful  Government  of 

France,  as  Berryer,  Marie,  and  Thiers.    Many  the  country,  and  to  establish  a  monarchy.  (Sr« 

other  leaders  of  the  liberal  parlies  had,  however,  Mexico.)  In  Asia,  France  now  holds  undisputed 

been  defeated,  as  Montalembert  in  the  depart-  possession  of  three  provinces  of  Cochin  China. 

mentsoftheC6tesduNordandDoubs,  Thiers  at  and  in  August,  1863,  a  treaty  was  concluded 

Aix  and  at  Valenciennes,   Casimir  Perier  at  with  the  King  of  Cambodia,  by  which  this 

Grenoble,  M.  de  Remusat  at  Toulouse,  Odillon  whole  kingdom  was  placed  under  the  protecto- 

Barrot  at  Strasburg,  Dufaure  at  Bordeaux,  St.  rate  of  France.    (See  Asia.)     The  dispute  with 

Marc  Girardin  in  the  department  of  Vienne.  Switzerland  concerning  the  Dappes  Valley  fron- 

The  election  was  followed  by  important  mod-  tier  line  was  settled  by  a  treaty,  Switzerland 

ifications  in  the  Cabinet.  M.  de  Persigny,  whose  reserving  the  right  to  lay  it  before  the  Powers 

excessive  zeal  was  supposed  to  have  been  in-  present  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.     Those 

jurious  to  the  cause  of  the  Government,  resign-  Powers  were  to  be  requested  to  recognize  this 

ed;  and  with  him  Walewski,  Minister  of  State,  modification  of  Art.  76  of  the  Vienna  Congress 

Delangle,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Rouland,  Treaty  as  an  integral  part  of  the  international 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  "Worship,  right  of  Switzerland. 

withdrew.    M.  Billault,  Minister  without  port-  The  new  Legislative  Body  was  opened  by  the 

folio,  was  appointed  Minister  of  State.    The  Emperor  in  November.    In  his  opening  speech 

oflSce  of  Minister  without  portfolio,  established  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  result  of 

by  the  decree  of  Nov.  24th,  was  suppressed,  and  the  elections.    He  thus  referred  to  the  internal 

its  functions  assigned  to  the  Ministry  of  State,  situation  of  the  country: 
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Oar  exportfttioDS  in  the  first  eiffbt  months  of  the 
year  1S6S,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
months  of  1862,  nave  increased  by  233,000,000  francs. 
During  the  same  period  the  movement  of  the  maritime 
nariffation  has  exceeded  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
epoch  hj  175,000  tons,  of  which  186,000  are  under  the 
French  fla^.  The  abundant  harrest  of  the  present 
Tear  is  a  blessinff  from  Providence,  and  must  assure 
the  subsistence  of  the  population  at  a  cheaper  rate.  It 
proves  also  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture.  The 
public  works  have  been  prosecuted  with  activity ; 
ncartv  a  thousand  additional  kilometres  of  railway 
have  been  opened  fortraflSc ;  our  ports,  our  rivers,  our 
canab,  and  our  roads  have  continued  to  be  improved. 

He  then  pointed  out  the  reforms  jndged  op- 
portune. Among  others  a  decree  relative  to 
the  freedom  of  the  baking  trade,  one  which  ren- 
ders the  maritime  conscription  less  onerous  to 
the  population  of  the  sea-coast,  a  bill  which 
modifies  the  law  on  coalitions,  and  one  which 
suppresses  the  exclnsiye  privilege  of  the  theatres. 

I  have  caused,  also,  to  be  prepared  a  law  des- 
tined to  increase  the  functions  or  the  general  and 
communal  councils,  and  to  remedy  the  excess  of  cen^ 
tralization ;  in  fact,  to  simpHfv  administrative  formal- 
ities, and  to  make  more  mild  the  legislation  applicable 
to  classes  worthy  of  all  our  solicitude.  In  all  this 
there  will  be  a  prosress  with  which  yon  will  delight 
to  associate  yoorseh'es.  You  will  have  also  to  occupy 
vonrselves  with  the  sugar  question,  which  demands  to 
DC  finally  settled  by  a  more  stable  system  of  legislation. 
The  project  submitted  to  the  Council  of  State  tends 
to  accord  to  indigenous  products  the  facility  of  exporta- 
tion  enjoyed  by  the  sugars  of  other  countries.  A  law 
upon  registration  will  get  rid  of  the  double  deeime^  and 
substitute  for  that  surtax  a  more  just  imposition.  In 
Algeria,  despite  the  anomaly  which  subjects  the  same 
populations,  some  to  the  civil,  others  to  the  military 

Sower,  the  Arabs  have  comprehended  how  French 
omination  was  reconstructive  and  e()uitable,  without 
the  Europeans  having  less  confidence  m  the  protection 
of  the  Grovemment.  Our  ancient  colonies  nave  seen 
the  disappearance  of  barriers  which  were  inconvenient 
for  their  transactions ;  but  the  circumstances  have  not 
been  favorable  to  the  development  of  commerce.  The 
recent  establishment  of  the  institution  of  credit  will 
tend,  I  trast,  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  In  the 
midst  of  those  materid  cares  nothing  which  touches 
religion,  the  mind,  and  morals  has  been  neglected. 
Works  of  religion  and  charity,  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
and  public  education,  have  received  numerous  encour- 
agements. Since  1848  the  number  attending  at  school 
has  increased  one  fourth.  At  present  nearly  5,000,000 
of  children,  a  third  of  whom  pay  nothing,  are  attending 
at  primary  schools ;  but  our  efforts  must  not  slacken, 
for  600,000  children  are  still  without  education.  The 
higher  stadies  have  received  increased  animation  in 
the  secondary  schools,  where  special  instruction  is  now 
being  reorganized. 

Some  remarkable  explanations  were  made  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire : 

In  the  life  of  nations  events  unforeseen  and  inevita- 
ble arise,  which  must  be  met  without  faltering.  Of 
this  number  are  the  war  in  America,  the  compulsory 
occupation  of  Mexico  and  Cochin  China,  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Poland.  The  distant  expeditions,  the  objects 
of  BO  much  criticism,  are  not  the  result  of  a  premedi- 
tated plan ;  the  force  of  events  has  brought  them  about, 
and  nevertheless  they  are  not  to  be  regretted.  How, 
in  fact,  could  we  develop  our  foreign  coromerce.if,  on 
the  one.  side,  we  were  to  renounce  all  influence  in 
America,  and  if,  on  the  other,  in  presence  of  immense 
territories  occupied  by  the  Spanish  and  Dutch,  France 
alone  remainea  without  possessions  in  the  Asiatic 
seas  ?  We  have  conquerea  in  Cochin  China  a  position 
which,  without  subjecting  us  to  the  difficulties  of  local 
goTemment,  will  permit  us  to  make  use  of  the  immense 


resources  of  these  countries,  and  to  civilize  them  by 
commerce.  In  Meiico,  after  an  unexpected  resistance 
— which  the  courage  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  hoi 
surmounted — we  have  seen  the  population  welcome  us 
08  liberators.  Our  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain,  and  we 
shall  be  largely  recompensed  for  our  sacrifices  when 
the  destinies  of  that  country,  which  will  owe  to  us  its 
regeneration,  shall  have  been  confided  to  a  prince 
whom  his  enlightenmeht  and  his  qualifications  render 
worthy  of  so  noble  a  mission.  Let  us,  then,  have  faith 
in  our  enterprises  beyond  the  sea.  Commenced  to 
avenge  our  honor,  they  will  terminate  in  the  triumph 
of  our  interests ;  and  if  prejudiced  minds  do  not  divine 
the  froitfulness  inclosed  in  the  germs  deposited  for  the 
future,  let  us  not  tarnish  the  glory  thus  acquired,  so 
to  speak,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  globe— at  Pekin 
and  at  Mexico. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  A.  Legoyt  (in 
StatUtiquM  de  la  France)^  the  population  of 
Franco  might  be  divided,  on  Jan.  Ist,  1862,  as 
to  their  religions  denomination,  as  follows : 


Catholic^ 

ProtestaBta 

Jews 

Mohaibmcdans. . . . , 
Other  sects  (not  no 
tlced  in  the  oudiret) 


FriDC*. 


1,&61,850 
1M,000 


S0,815 


AlK*ria. 


186,100 

6,786 

29,007 

2,778,281 


Tot*]. 


89,919.767 

1,667,986 

18^007 

2,778,281 

20,816 


The  Synods  and  Consistories  of  the  two  Pro- 
testant State  Ohnrches  made,  however,  a  some- 
what higher  statement  of  their  membership ; 
that  of  the  Reformed  Church  being  calculated 
to  amount  to  about  1,800,000,  and  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  about  700,000.  In  the 
budget  of  1862,  the  allowances  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  amount  to  49,819,936  francs, 
and  those  to  the  Protestant  Church,  1,498,486 
francs.  From  the  returns  of  marriages  in  1860 
and  1861,  it  appears  that  in  the  former  year 
86,491  bridegrooms,  and  140,580  brides,  out  of 
a  total  of  256,686  marriage  entries,  and  in  the 
latter  period,  83,905  bridegrooms,  and  186,447 
brides,  out  of  a  total  of  270,896  marriages, 
were  unable  to  write  their  names. 

According  to  official  returns,  there  were,  in 
October,  1863, 82,185  establishments  of  primary 
instruction,  16,186  more  tlian  in  1848;  and  the 
scholastic  population  had,  in  1862,  risen  to  4,- 
731,949,  from  8,771,597  in  1848.  The  86,499 
communes  provided,  in  October,  1868,  with 
means  of  instruction,  comprised  41,426  public 
and  free  schools,  special  for  youths  or  mixed  as 
to  sexes,  of  which  37,895,  numbering  2,146,420 
pupils,  were  directed  by  laics  or  secular  per- 
sons, and  8,531,  numbering  482,008  pupils,  by 
members  of  religious  congregations. 

The  number  of  schools  for  girls,  in  October, 
1863,  amounted  to  26,592,  of  which  18,491  were 
directed  by  laics  provided  with  diplomas  of  ca- 
pacity, and  18,101  by  religious  sisters,  of  whom 
12,835  had  only  the  "letter  of  obedience."  These 
schools  received  1,609,213  pupils,  of  whom  604,- 
207  were  in  the  lay  schools,  and  1,059,966  in  the 
establishments  of  the  religious  congregations. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  names,  area, 
and  population  of  each  of  the  89  Departments 
into  which  France  is  divided,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  and  the  statistics  of  bii'ths  and 
illegitimate  children : 
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PlTABTinnTB. 


Aln 

Aisne 

Alllor 

Alpes  Basses. 

A]i>es  Hantes 

Alpes  Maritlmes.... 

Ara6eh«  

ArdeDDM 

Arl^ge «... 

Anbe 

Aude 

AyejroD 

BoQches  dtt  Rhdne. . 

O&lyadoB 

OanUl 

Obarente 

Oharente  Inforieare. 

Cher 

CorrdM 

Corse 

CAted'Or 

CAtesda  Nurd 

Crease 

Dordogne 

Doabs 

DrdDDO 

Sare 

Eareet  Loire 

Finist^re 

Card 

OaronDO  (Haate)  . . . 

Oen 

Oironde 

Hdraalt 

ineetTUalne 

Indre 

Indreet  Loire.. 

Isdre  ....J. 

Jara 

Landes 

Loire  et  Cher 

Loire 

Loire  Haate 

Loire  Infidrleare 

Lolret 

Lot 

Lotet  Qaronne 

Lozdre 

M^ne  et  Loire 

Manohe 

Hame 

Marne  (Haoto) 

Mayenne 

Mearthe 

Mease 

Morbihan 

Moselle 

Nldrre 

Nord 

Olse 

Orne 

Pas  de  Calais 

Puyde  Dome 

Pyr6o6es  Basses..... 
Pyrdndes  Haat«a. . . . 
Pyr6n6es  Orlentalo., 

Bbln  Has 

Bbla  Haate 

BhAne 

BaAne  Haate 

Sadneet  Loire 

Barthe 

Barole*. 

Baroio  Haate* 

Seine 

Seine  Inrerleure 

Seine  et  Marne 

Seine  et  Olse 

Bdyros  (Deax) 

BomiDe  •••• 

Tarn 

Tarn  et  Qaronne..., 
Var 


Yanclase 

Vendue  et  Tien  ne. 
Yienne  (Haute).., 

Yosgres 

Yonno 


Bii{cliali84. 
MUM. 


a.264 
8,98« 
2,908 
2,870 
2,144 
1,104 
2,180 
2,000 
2,051 
8,898 
2,24« 
8,417 
2,881 
2,200 
2,200 
8,270 
2,788 
2,658 
2,290 
8,193 
8,8S0 
2,870 
2,244 
8,479 
2,120 
2,613 
2,014 
2,861 
2,690 
2,828 
2,489 
2,416 
4.198 
2,444 
2,641 
2,749 
2,400 
8.253 
1,940 
8,436 
2,868 
1,921 
1,920 
2,785 
2,645 
1,580 
1,358 
1,978 
2,734 
2,617 
8,214 
2,482 
2,010 
2,465 
2,869 
2.640 
2,891 
2,091 
2,273 
2,230 
2,497 
2,624 
2,253 
2,923 
1,800 
1,598 
1,685 
1,502 
1,047 
1,792 
8,821 
2,475 
2.281 
1,285 
131 
2,800 
2,885 
2,228 
2,267 
2,863 
2,284 
1.878 
2.325 
1,806 
5,285 
2,137 
2,804 
2,324 


PopnUtion 

iBlSSl. 


869.T67 
564,697 
856,483 
146,868 
125,100 
194,578 
883.529 
829,111 
251,850 
262,785 
288,606 
896,025 
607,112 
430,992 
240,528 
879,031 
431,060 
828,898 
810,113 
252,389 
831,140 
628,676 
270,055 
601,687 
296,230 
826,634 
893,661 
290,455 
027,804 
422,107 
434,081 
298,986 
667.198 
409,391 
634,950 
270,054 
828,578 
677,748 
293,053 
800,389 
269,029 
817,608 
805,521 
680,207 
852,757 
295,649 
882,065 
187,867 
626,012 
691,421 
88^498 
254,418 
875,168 
428,648 
805,540 
4S.,504 
446,457 
882,814 

1,808,830 
401.417 
428,850 
724,888 
676,409 
480,628 
240,179 
181,768 
677,674 
615,303 
662,493 
817,188 
632,187 
466,156 
275,089 
267,496 

1,953,660 
739,983 
852.812 
618.678 
823,817 
672,640 
858,688 
282.550 
815,626 
263,255 
717.728 
819,595 
415,435 
870305 


The  following  is  the  populAtion  of  the  princ'r 
pal  cities  of  France:  Paris,  1,696,141;  Lyons, 
818,808;  Marseilles,  260,910;  Bordeaux,  162,750; 
Lille,  181,827;  Nantes,  118,625;  Toulouse,  113,. 
229;  Rouen,  102,649;  St.  Etienne,  92,250; 
Tonlon,  84,987;  Btrasbnre,  82,014;  Le  Ham, 
74,886;  Amiens,  68,780 ;  Nimes,  57,129;  Metz, 
56,888;  Bheims,  55,808;  Montpellier,  51,865; 
Angers^  51,797;  Limoges,  51,053;  Orle&ns, 
50,798. 


PopuUtloB  In 

I860. 

Birthi  In  186QL 

CLAIS. 

BlrflUL 

No.oflBkabit. 

antu  to  e«ek 

Birth. 

Seine  Department*. 
Urban  Popnlatlon... 
Bural  Population... 

1,856,091 

8,461,682 

26,204,731 

68,042 
244,225 
654,603 

82 

34.6 

40 

ToUl 

86,522,404 

956375 

8S.2 

IDcfltliBate 
CUldraa. 

ineglUiData  Cbildito. 

CLAtt. 

Total  BiTttia. 

BadooriQc^tt- 

inuto  Cbil  KB 

to  100  Blrtlu. 

Seine  Department.. 
Urban  Popnlatlon... 
Baral  Popnlatlon... 

15,099 
27,744 
86^61 

68,042 
244,225 
664,608 

86. 

11.S8 
4.01 

.  Total 

69,297 

956,875 

7.24 

French  Colonia. 


00L0KX1EB. 


Asia. 
India  (Pondlchcry,  Kariica],  Ta- 
naon,  Mahe,  Ghandemagor),.... 
Jjower  Coohin-Chlnft<6  provinces). 


Total  In  Aala 

AraioA. 

Senegal  and  Dependencies  t. 

Island  of  Reunion 

Rte.  Marie  and  Madagnacar.. 
Mayotte  and  Dopendeuclos... 


Total  In  Africa,  besides  Algeria 

A  MB  RICA. 


H«etare& 


48,962 
2,760,000 


2,798,062 


25,000,000 

218,650 

00.975 

63,000 


Martinique 

Gaadalnpe  and  Dependencies. 

Qu  ynna 

St.  Pierre  and  Miqaelon 


Total  in  America . 

OOBAKIOA. 

Marquesas  Islands 


PomotoQ,  Wallis,  Gambler,  Ton- 
boual 


Bocietv  Islands 

Kew  Oalodonia  and  Dependenclea 

Total  in  Oeeanlca 

Grand  Total  of  French  Colonies.. 


26,367,525 


98,782 

108,590 

18j000,000 

21,023 


18,228,895 


130,000 

200,000 

150,000 

2,000,000 


Popnlallor. 


23,507 
2,000,000 


2,221,W7 


54,655 
17S,33 

I   22,870 


255,463 


158,563 

186,0)2 

26,6^'7 

2,ai 

300,162 


12,000 

O.CM 
45,C0O 


2,480,000 


48,864,882 


•  Mtv  DeparUaoats. 


The  general  and  special  commerce  with  tho 
foreign  oonntries  and  her  colonies,  during  the 
year  1861,  was  as  follows  (value  expressed  in 
millions  of  francs)*: 

« 

*  ComprlaliiK  the  agsresata  popQl&UeB  of  all  eommtzBlUet  vhlcli  hare 
Bor«  thao  S,000  InhabltantiL 

t  Aoeordiag  to  the  Ammaira  d*  Senegal  *t  Deptnjaneti  fwir  ISGl.  t^*^. 

lirOd  f D  this  OOlODT  ! 

Immediate  ■ubjeeta  of  Pranee 101,000 

Population  dependent  upon  Franoi ISOiOOO 

Popnlatlon  tndiag  cxdmiTelj  vtth  Fraaee ymfiOH 


FRANCE. 
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IMPORTATION. 

KXPORTATIOX. 

C0U5TUIES. 

Ueoeral 
Com'eree. 

Special* 
Com'eree. 

General 
Com'eree. 

Special 
Com'croe. 

Actnal 
Value. 

Actual 
Value. 

Actual 
Value. 

'etoal 

Value. 

EUKOPB. 

Bnssla 

Sweden  and  Norway. . . 
DeDmarkand  Colonies. 

Haosoatio  cities 

Uanovt-r  and  Mecklen- 
burg  

163  2 
53  6 

8  8 
255 

04 

2S2  8 

655  1 

77  7 

867 

19  1 

276  2 

208  5 

21  5 

208  4 

8  1 

01  2 

53  0 

8  0 

8  4 

143  4 

8080 
'4  4 

1  5 
19  4 
75  1 
86  7 
17  4 

87 
15  7 

•  •  •  • 

0  8 

1  0 
83 

11  8 

89  7 

17  7 

1  5 

27 

688 
180  5 

88 

•  •  •  • 

112  2 
84  1 

8  5 
82  1 

07 

228  7 

43S  1 
58  8 
80  1 

17  9 
177  5 
155  1 

18  7 
171  9 

1  0 
53  4 
852 
17  1 

2  6 
72  5 

862  6 
4  1 

•  •  •  • 

10  7 
48  2 
10  5 

02 
17  0 

6  7 

•  •  •  • 

0  8 
09 
78 

21  0 

22  7 
22  4 

1  2 

25 

690 
167  8 

20 

•  •  •  • 

59  8 

7  2 

8  7 
20  7 

17 

180  7 

619  8 

80  9 

82  4 

09 

168  8 

2C6  5 

04 

2889 

19  8 

198  9 

19  9 
208 

10  2 
545 

112  6 

17  7 

09 

76 

00  4 

84  1 

20  4 
22  9 
80  8 

0  8 
84 
2  1 
45 

40 
230 

11  5 
01 

42 

187  8 
07  2 

•  •  «  • 

8  0 

29  5 
60 
7  7 

14  2 
17 

German  ZoUverein 

Great  Britain 

157  8 
456  4 

Colonies. 

15  9 

Kethcrlunds 

20  4 

C4>lMnl«i.a       ...... . 

0  7 

Belidum 

142  8 

Switzerland 

180  0 

Austria 

5  6 

Italy 

170  5 

Iloman  States 

17  6 

Spaio 

160  8 

Colonics. 

23  1 

Portaeal 

16  4 

Greece.... 

Turkey 

United  States 

88 
82  5 

82  2 

Mexico 

13  2 

Guatemala , 

Uajtl 

08 
5  8 

Brazil 

61  0 

Argentine  Repablic... 
Urajniay 

25  8 
15  8 

Chili 

16  6 

Peru 

28  2 

Bolivia 

03 

Ecuador 

4  1 

Aew  Grenada 

1  9 

Veoezuela 

8  9 

AFCICA. 

TTestcrn  Coast  of  Africa 
Ecrvpt 

45 
17  1 

Barbary 

70 

Other  Afiican  Countries 

ASIA,  OCEAKIOA. 

China,  Cochin  China, 
Oceanlca • . . .. 

0  1 
22 

psExcn  ooLoxm. 
Algeria 

128  8 

82  2 

Stranded  Goods 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Total  value 

8,085  1 

2,442  8 

2,661  9 

1,026  5 

Traporiation  and  Ex 

portation 

5,747  0 

4,863  8 

The  estimated  budget  for  the  year  1864, 
which  was  laid  before  the  Legislative  Body  in 
January,  1863,  differs  but  little  from  the  esti- 
mates for  1863,  save  that  the  calculated  sur- 
plus is  made  to  appear  still  larger.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  total  sums  of  the  budget  of 
18G4,  as  rated  by  the  Senate  and  the  Legisla* 
tive  Body,t  in  the  session  of  1863 : 


Ordinary  budgret 

Budget  of  special  ser 

vice 

Extraordinary  budget. 


Totils. 


BeeeiptiL 


Kxpenaes. 


1,780,437,9861,776,144,001 

221,324,m    221,034.128 
108,015,236     108,015,000 


2,110,487,3451  2,105,008,124 


Surplui  of 
Beccipta. 


6,843,085 
236* 


6,344,221 


*  Sl^clal  Commerce,  In  the  eolamo  of  ImportatloDt.  dcRlgnatea  the 
n«rctuindl«e  destined  for  the  ezclusilre  cooiamptlon  of  Fraoce,  and  In 
tUr  cclamn*  of  Rxportailon,  the  prodi^cta  of  France  hcrielf. 

t  The  LeflalatlT*  Bodj  Id  France  is  dUtlnct  from  the  Senate. 


The  budget  for  the  year  1865  was  laid  by 
the  Minbter  of  Finance  before  the  Legislative 
Body  on  Dedt  3,  1863.  Nearly  the  same  esti- 
'mates  of  income,  expenditures,  and  receipts  were 
made  as  in  the  buaget  of  previous  years ;  but, 
this  time  a  large  actual  deficit  was  admitted. 
The  war  expenses  in  Mexico  were  estimated  at 
210,000,000  francs;  those  in  Cochin-Ohina  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  at  60,000,000  francs ;  these, 
added  to  the  deficits  of  1862^1863,  made  the 
total  deficit  amount  at  195,000,000  francs.  This 
sum  added  to  former  deficits  swelled  the  total 
to  972,000,000.  To  reduce  this,  the  Minister 
proposed  a  loan  of  800,000,000  francs. 

The  consolidated  debt  was  in  1864  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rentes,  4^  per  cent 30,760,628 

Rentes,  4  per  cent 478,081 

Rentes,  8  per  cent 846,699,838 

Binkijig  Fund  (Amortissemcnt) 118,022,045 

503,060,202 

The  army,  according  to  the  budget  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  for  1864,  was  composed  as 
follows : 


BSAIfOn. 


Staff 

Gensdarmcs.... 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Military  Trains. 
Administration. 


Pbacb  FooTiMO.!  War  Footiko. 


Men. 


1,773 

24,820 

261,437 

62,798 

30,882 

8,410 

6,665 

0,411 


Hortcs. 


160 

14,769 

326 

47,616 

16,646 

1,115 

5,406 

240 


Men. 


1,841 
26,668 
615,036 
100,221 
66,132 
16,443 
16,820 
17,636 


404,196      86,368     767,725 


Uoraei. 


16,000 

66,000 

40,838 

1,400 

12,000 


In  the  year  1863,  the  army  was  on  the  peace 
footing  at  home,  but  on  the  war  footing  in  Italy, 
China,  and  Mexico. 

The  navy,  in  1863,  wns,  according  to  the 
Gotha  Almanac  for  18G4,  as  follows: 


CLASS. 


Iron-clad  screw  steamers  (built  and 

building) 

Screw  steamers,  not  iron  clad...... 

Bide-wbee!  steamers 

Sailing  vessels 


Tot.il. 


Xomber. 


43 
245 

86 
105 


478 


Hone 
Power. 


24,026 
63,860 
10,190 


107,076 


Gam. 


1,850 

6,628 

638 

2,844 


0,766 


Martin's  Statesman's  Yearbook  for  1864,  gives 
the  following  exhibit  of  the  French  steam 
navy,  as  composed  in  November,  1863: 


CLASS. 


Llne-of-bftttle  ships 

Iron-cased  ftigatfs 

Screw  Aigates 

Paddle 

Despatch  boats  (ecrew).. 

»•  "     (paddle). 

Iron-plated  batteries  . . . . 

GunboHts 

Transports 


Total I    326 


Afloat. 

BailJlDg. 

86 

1 

0 

16 

26 

4 

18 

•  • 

85 

1 

88 

6 

14 

7 

63 

5 

34 

0 

326 

42 

Total. 

37 
16 
20 
18 
86 
73 
21 
68 
43 

367 


•  The  sailing  navy  consisted,  in  November, 
1863,  of— 
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FRANKLIN. 


FREDEMO  Vn. 


Ships  of  tno  line. 

Frigates 

Corvettes 

Brifije 

Bmall  vessels.... 
Trazuporte 


Total. 


UloaL 

BaUdlsg. 

Tm 

•  • 

23 

•  • 

12 

1 

10 

« 

26 

•  • 

82 

■  • 

110 

3      1 

7 

23. 
18 
21 
26 
83 


122 


The  rooyements  of  shipping  during  1862  and 
1863  Were  as  follows : 


1862. 

Fl*«. 

Emtxskd. 

Clb* 

Sbipi. 

■CD. 

Ships. 

TOBBCC*. 

Toaimg*. 

French. 

Foreign 

12,874 
16,443 

29,822 

1,907,897 
2,658,776 

4,566,678 

8,201 
11,004 

1,4A872 
1,560,097 

19,205 

8,005,963 

1S63. 

FlAg. 

EVTBBBD. 

Clbakid. 

8hi|W. 

Tonnngr. 

Sblfw. 

TtmtMg: 

French 

Foreign 

12,038 

16,783 

23,821 

1,918,000 
2,641,000 

4,559,090 

8,771 
11,786 

1,627.000 
1,645,000 

20,407 

8,172,000 

The  merchant  navy,  on  December  8  Ist,  1861, 
consisted  of — 


Bailing  vessels. 
Steamers 


Coasting  vessels . 


ToDnAf^. 


910,729 
73,267 


98.3,996 
69,541 


For  the  external  relations  of  France,  see  Dip- 

LOMATIO     COBBEBPONDSNOE ;     EUROPEAN     OON- 

GBESS ;  Mexico,  and  Poland. 

FRANKLIN,  the  capital  of  St  Mary's  par- 
ish, Louisiana,  was  a  port  of  entry,  and  a 
thriving  town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Teche,  65  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is 
situated  in  a  rich  planting  district.  Cotton, 
sugar,  and  maize  were  exported  by  the  river, 
which  was  navigated  by  large  steamers.  On 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Banks,  in  April,  the  divis- 
ion of  Gen.  Grover  had  a  sharp  conflict  with 
the  Confederate  force,  under  Gen.  Taylor,  near 
Franklin. 

FREDERIC  VII.,  King  of  Denmark,  born 
in  Copenhagen,  October  6th,  1808,  died  at  his 
palace,  GlQcksborg,  South  Jutland,  November 
15th,  1863.  He  was  the  son  of  Christian  VIII., 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte  Frederike,  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  and  ascended  the  throne 
January  20th,  1848.  In  his  youth  he  travelled 
through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  passing 
more  than  a  year  in  Geneva,  Italy,  and  the 
south  of  France ;  and  on  his  return  ho  mar- 
ried, November  1st,  1828,  Vilhelmine  Marie, 
daughter  of  Frederick  VI.,  from  whom  he  sep- 
arated in  1887,  and  the  same  year  was  removed 
by  royal  order  to  Fredericia,  in  Jutland,  where 
he  was  for  some  time  commandant  and  chief 
of  an  infantry  regiment.  His  exile  ended  with 
his  father's  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1839. 


w 

In  June,  1841,  he  was  married  to  the  Princess 
Caroline  Charlotte  Marianne,  of  Mecklenbnrg- 
Btrelitz,'whom  he  also  put  away  in  September, 
1846 ;  and  in  August,  1850,  contracted  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage  with  a  milliner  of  Copenha- 
gen, whom  he  had  previously  created  Countess 
Danner.    In  1844  he  visited  Scotland  and  the 
Faroes  as  Crpwn  Prince.    Frederick  VII.  com- 
menced his  reign  by  quashing  all  the  prosecu- 
tions which  the  Chancery  of  the  day  Lad  insti- 
tuted for  political  offences ;  and  on  the  2dth  of 
January  issued  a  royal  rescript  promising  a 
free  constitution  for  the  whole  monarchy.  Bnt, 
in  the  meantime  there  had  grown  up  a  strong 
interest  in  the  future  government  and  control 
of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
which  had  resolved  itself  into  a  powerful  con- 
spiracy, assisted  by  Prussia,  which  wished  to 
seize  the  valuable  harbors  and  rich  districts  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.    This  move- 
ment was  urged  on,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
German  ministers,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  fe- 
verish spirit  excited  by  the  French  revolution 
of  1830.    Thus,  only  nine  weeks  after  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  the  new  king  found  himself  in- 
volved in  a  war  for  life  or  death  against  an 
unexampled  outbreak  of  treachery  and  revolt 
On  the  18th  of  March,  1848,  the  provincial 
deputies  of  these  Duchies  agreed  to  send  a  dep- 
utation to  the  king,  demanding  the  union  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein   under  one  Govem- 
ment ;  the  former  to  be  delivered  over  as  a 
member  to  the  German  Confederation.   But 
on  the  20th  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the 
citizens  in  the  Danish  capital,  and  an  immense 
assembly,  headed  by  the  mayor  and  magis- 
trates, went  to  the  king's  paJace  to  ask  for 
a  new  and  liberal  national  ministry.     This 
wish  had  already  been  fulfilled,  and  on  the 
24th  was  formed  the  first  constitutional  and 
responsible  cabinet  that  the  kingdom  had  seen 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years.    This  was 
followed  by  a  free  constitution  signed  by  the 
king  on  the  6th  of  June,  1849.    During  the 
revolution,  King  Frederick  stood  fast  by  his 
people,  and  succeeded  in  preserving  his  Danish 
province  of  Schleswig  from  the  German  invad- 
ers, while  at  the  same  time  he  boldly  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  State.    During  the  efforts 
of  late  years  to  force  on  the  nation  an  imprac- 
ticable "whole  State"  Government,  be  still 
resisted  all  attempts  to  reach  that  object  by 
restoring  despotism,  and  when  this  scheme  fell 
to  pieces,  resisted  by  both  the  Danes  in  Pen- 
mark,  and  the  Germans  in  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg,  he  laid  before  the  Rigsraad  a  new  \&% 
for  drawing  still  tighter  the  bonds  between  the 
Danish  parts  of  the  realm— the  kingdom  prop- 
er—and Schleswig.    This  bill  has  since  been 
signed  and  accepted  by  the  new  king,  Christian 
IX.    Like  his  royal  father,  King  Frederick  was 
an  excellent  antiquary.    His  private  museum 
was  large  and  rich,  though  mostly  in  collec- 
tions of  the  remains  and  antiquities  of  his  own 
land,  and  of  the  Scandinavian  races.    Unfiirin- 
nately  a  portion  of  this  museum  was  subie- 
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qnently  destroyed  by  fire.    He  also  peraonally  Order  No.  9,  from  these  headquarters,  as  much  as  you 

took  part  in  explorations  and  diggings.     Al-  Pl^we.    You  can  now  disavow  that  intention,  and  a* 

^  ^'    i^^A,  i,^„v„  «,A«A  ««A«*  ;«  «,;,^«,«;«<.««;i  vise  others  to  do  so.  or  discontinue  the  pubhcation  of 

most  his  last  hours  were  spent  m  superintend-  y^ur  paper  altogether  tUl  further  orders!^   A  violation 

rng  the  great  mossfind  diggings  in  Bouth  Jut-  ©f  this  notice  will  receive  prompt  attention, 

land.    He  gave  largely  to  public  and  private  MILO  S.  HASCALL, 

antiquarian  societies,  and  personally  presided  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  Comd'g  Dist. 

&t  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Northern  Anti-  This  order  appears  to  have  been  disregarded 

quarians,  which  were  held  in  his  own  palace,  by  the  editor.     No  further  measures  were 

conversing  freely  and  instructively  with  the  taken. 

Fellows  who  happened  to  be  present.   His  death  On  the  11th  of  May,  an  order  was  issued  by 

was  caused  by  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas.  Gen.  Davidson,  at  St.  Louis,  prohibiting  the 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS.    The  publi--  sale  or  distribution   in  that  district  of  the 

cation  of  some  newspapers  was  interrupted  "Freeman's  Journal,"  and  "Caucasian,"  of 

daring  1863,  by  the  lawless  attacks  of  disor-  New  York;  the  Columbus  "Crisis,"  a  Dcmo- 

derly  persons  who  destroyed  the  printing  offi-  cratio  Journal  of  Jersey ville  ;    the   Chicago 

ces,  and  by  the  orders  of  military  officers  sup-  "  Times,"  and  Dubuque  "  Herald." 

pressing  their  issue.  On  the  1st  of  June,  Gen.  Burnside,  com- 

In  the  former  case  the  attacks  were  fre-  manding  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  issued 
qnent,  but  not  always  successful.     On  the  the  following  order : 
6th  of  March,  late  in  the  evening,  an  attack  ^,^^^  ^^    jy^^  84, 
was  made  on  the  office  of  "  The  Crisis,"  a  Dem-  Hiadquakt..^  d.pa.tmkht  of  Omo.  i 
ocratic  paper,  published  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Cikcimnati,  June  1st,  1663.    j 
a  body   of   disorderly  soldiers.      Everything  !•  The  tendency  of  the  articles  and  opinions  habit- 
was  cleared  out.    The  windows,  doors,  stoves,  S?"T  ?.",y^V5^,*J!  ^^"^  newspaper  known  as  the  New 
^,1         t     i_      e                        i.'     1     J    A         J  York  ^*  W  orld,    being  to  cost  reproach  upon  the  Got- 
shelves,  books,  &c.,  were  entirely  destroyed,  crnment.  and  to  weaten  its  eflbrts  to  suppress  the  re- 
The  party  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  office  hellion,  b^  creating  distrust  in  its  war  policy,  its  circu- 
of  "  The  Statesman,"  but  by  the  interference  lalion  in  time  of  war  is  calculated  to  exert  a  pernicious 
of  the  police  further  mischief  was  prevented.  ?nd  treasonable  influence,  and  is,  therefore,  prohibited 

On  the  same  night  the  office  of  the  "  Volks-  '%''?oXS  news  agenU,  and  all  other.,  will 

uJatt,    a  Democratic  paper  m  i>elleville,  near  gorcm  themselves  by  this  order,  as  any  person  dc- 

St.  Louis,  was  entered  and  much  property  de-  tccted  in  forwarding,  selling,  or  in  any  way  ciroulatinsr 

stroyed.     During  the  riot  in  New  York,  in  {J*®  paper  referred  to,  wUl  be  promptly  arrested  and 

July,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  office  of"  The .  >*f  ^^l  Iccountof  the  repeated  expression  of  disloyal 

Inbune, 'an  Admmistration  paper,     {bee  Rl-  and  incendiary  sentiments,  the  publishing  of  the  news- 

0T3.)     The  doors  and  windows  w^ere  destroyed,  paper  known  as  the  Chicago  "Times"  is  hereby  sup* 

and  also  much  property  in  the  office.    Later  pressed.    ,.     ^        ,  ,     ,    . 

in  the  year,  the  office  of  the  North  Carolina  .u*/**^*^Tt^°^"^- '^T*'  Ammen,  commanding 

uc.     1     1  «          v"'vw  VA  t.«o  X  w*i,**  x^ttxv/   ««  the  district  of  Illinois,  IS  charged  with  the  execution 

Standard,"  a  reconstruction  paper,  published  ©f  the  third  paragraoh  of  this  order, 

at  Raleigh,  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  By  command  of  Major-Gen.  A.  E.  BURNSIDE. 

and  destroyed.     The  citizens   of   Raleigh   at  Lewis  RicHMONn,  Lieut.-Col.  and  A.  A.-Gen. 

once  retaliated  and  destroyed  the  office  of  the  [Official.]    D.  R.  Larned,  Capt.,  and  A.  A.-Gen. 

''State  Journal,"  a  rival  and  an  advocate  of  "With  the  issue  of  this  order,  the  following 

secession.     Instances  of  these  disorderly  at-  notice  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 

tacka  were  very  numerous  during  the  year  in  "  Times." 

different  parts  of  the  Northern  States.    The  Bt  Tklxobaph  from  nKADQUAatans, ) 

printing  materials  were  generally  destroyed,  ^  x   ryr*       n-      C'^^^"*"^"' "^^"^  2rf.    \ 

«d  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  paper  caused  ^-/^^  Iti^g^ifi^rhit  I  h.re  i»aed  .n  oHcr 

inereoy.                                             ^  stopping  the  publication  of  your  paper,  which  order 

The  first  case  of  the  suppression  of  a  news-  will  be  published  in  the  morning  papers  of  this  city 

paper  by  a  military  order  was  the  *' Evening  to-day  (Tuesday  morning).    You  will  please  govern 

Journal,"  published  in  Philadelphia.    About  yourself  accordingly.    ___,,^„„_  _^  .     ^         , 

midnight,  January  27th,  the  editor,  Albert  D.  ^'  ^'  BURNSIDE,  Msjo^General. 

Boileau,  was  arrested  by  order  of  Gen.  Schenck,  Gen.  Ammen  having  directed  Capt.  Putnam, 

commanding    the    Middle    Department,    and  commanding  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  to 

taten  io  Fort  McIIenry,  in  Maryland.    {See  carry  the  foregoing  order  into  effect,  the  latter 

Habeas  Corpus.)    The  order  for  the  arrest  in-  warned  the  publishers  of  the  "  Times,"  on  the 

Btructed  the  officers  to  suppress  the  "  Journal."  night  of  the  2d,  against  issuing  their  paper  the 

Hie  publication  was  subsequently  resumed.  next  morning,  under  penalty  of  the  seizure  of 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  following  order  was  their  establishment  by  the  military.    The  pub- 

issoed  by  Gen.  Hascidl,  commanding  in  the  lishers  thereupon  applied  to  Judge  Drummond, 

District  of  Indiana:  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  for  a  writ 

H«ADQuiKT«R8.  DwTaicT  OF  ixDTAHA, )  enjoiniug  Capt.  Putuam  from  any  interference 

DtPAnTMEKT  or  TiiR  Onio.    \  with  their  business  or  property ;  and  after  mid- 

wv     »,  j^s       »     ^^°'i7*S;'-"'  ^'i^  ®'*'  ^^'  ^  night  a  writ  was  issued  by  Judge  Drummond, 

i4Uor  jSlvjrton  Jsanner.  Bbiffton.  Indiana :  j-       a*       ^i.            a  •     x     /  i            r    *!        -,* I 

A  copy  of  your  paper,  of  flay  1st,  has  been  handed  directing  the  captam  to  take  no  further  steps 

to  me,  m  which  you  boast  of  your  intention  to  violate  to  execute  the  order  until  the  application  for  a 
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permanent  writ  conld  be  heard  that  day  in  speeches  counselled  the  observance  of  the  lawa, 
open  court.  A  file  of  soldiers,  nevertheless,  but  denounced  the  above  order  of  Gen.  Burn- 
took  possession  of  the  establishment,  and  after  side  as  arbitrary  and  despotic.  The  following 
remaining  for  some  time  left,  but  before  leav-  resolutions  were  reported  and  adopted : 

ing  they  again  warned  the  owners  against  issn-  ^           .          

inff  their  paper.  ^.^^^P^^  thousand  loyal  citizens  of  Illinow,  tssem. 

A*  ♦!,«  w«««:«^  ^4f  *u^  ^^^^  ^«  4.1.^ •  Died  this  evening  to  consult  upon  their  interests,  do 

At  the  opening  of  the  court  on  the  mommg  resolve             a                  r                     -^ 

of  the  3d  of  June,  the  counsel  of  the  publish-  l.  That  law  U  the  bulwark  of  liberty;  the  sbroga- 

ers  made  a  motion  to  defer  proceedings  on  the  tion  of  law  isthedeaUioflibei^y ;  the  constitution  ?uaT> 

application  for  an  mjunction  until  notice  of  the  "P*«?*  i^f  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  preu  and  the 

application  couldbe-'giventothonnlitarycom-  .^^^hl^o^l^SSr^'-i^^J^oTgnV.t^'t 

mandant  at  Camp  Douglas.  Judge  Drummond,  infringement  of  these  rights  is  a  blow  at  the  Constita. 

in  granting  the  motion,  said :  ition ;  an  abrogation  of  these  rights  is  the  orerthrotr 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that,  personally  and  of  the  Constitution.     He  who  seeks  to  abridge  or  de- 

officially,  I  desire  to  give  every  aid  ana  assistance  in  Btroy  these  rights  is  a  traitor  to  law  and  -libertr.    Tbo 

my  power  to  the  Government       '  -     •     -^  -    ^  -  -  i.  .*  tii:__.«      ut^           j         j  „j  i      « 

tion  in  restoring  the  Uui< 
to  treat  the  Government 

*a  Government  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  a  Govern-  will  seek  redress  for  grievances  through  the  forms  of 

ment  of  mere  physical  force.    I  personally  have  con-  law  and  the  tribunals  of  justice.    They  will  demand 

tended^  and  shall  always  contend,  for  the  right  of  free  &od  insist  upon  the  trial  by  jury,  of  men  not  in  the 

discussion,  and  the  right  of  commenting,  under  the  militarv  or  naval  service,  who  are  charged  with  crime; 

law  and  under  the  Constitution,  upon  the  acts  of  the  thev  will  demand  and  insist  upon  the  right  to  speak 

officers  of  the  Government.  and  print  their  opinions  of  men  in  power,  and  the  meas* 

ures  of  those  men ;  they  will  demand  and  insist  upon 

In  the  meantime,  news  of  the  proceedings  of  the  judgment  of  the  civil  tribunals  upon  men  or  ners- 

the  mUitary  authorities  had  reached  Springfield,  papers  charged  with  the  expresaion  of  '^dUlojaland 

the  capital  of  Illinois,  where  the  State  Legisla-  ^TfcmtiTpower  Is  and  must  remain  sabordi- 

tnre  had  convened  m  special  session  on  the  2d  n^e  to  the  civil  power.    Military,  like  civil  fanctioQ- 

of  June,  pursuant  to  an  order  adopted  at  the  ariea,  derive  all  tueir  powers  fh>m  the  law.   So  far  as 

close  of  its  last  regular  session.    On  the  3d,  the  *'»®y  ^^  "^der  the  law  they  must  be  obeyed.   Wbcn 

following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  intro-  ""'^  ^^J^^j^Z  ^'^J^^'^^^j'^^^f^ 

duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  Bumside,  by  which  the  publicaUon  of  the  Chicago 

after  an  exciting  debate,  were  passed — ^yeaa  47,  "  Times ''  is  declared  to  be  aappressed,  is  without 

nays  13 :  warrant  of  law,  and  should,  as  we  have  an  abidio^ 

belief  that  it  will  forthwith  be  rescinded  by  the  Presi- 

Whereas  information  has  reached  this  body  that  an  dent    If  the  "Times"  or  any  other  public  journal 

order  has  been  issued  by  Gen.  Bumside  for  the  sup-  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  lawful  discussion  or  chti- 

pression  of  the  Chicago  "  Times ; "  and  whereas  such  cism,  the  civil  tribunals,  and  they  alone,  arc  the  com* 

order  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the     ■"~*^''*  ^■^'' '"-''  '  "^ '  ** ' —     '^^  '*"*  '^"'"^ 

United  States  and  of  this  State,  and  destructive  to  .    ^- 

those  God-given  principles  whose  existence  and  recog-  decide  its  tote. 

nition  for  centimes  before  a  written  Constitution  was  4*  The  people  of  Illinois  ore  derotcd,  with  their  itTcs 

made,  have  made  them  as  much  a  part  of  our  rights  ^od  their  fortunes  to  the  glorious  Union  of  the  States 

as  the  life  which  sustains  us ;  under  the  Constitution  mule  by  our  fathers ;  they  will 

Be  U  resolved  by  the  House  of  Jienresentaiivet  (the  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  and  all  but  liberty  to  preseire 

Senate  concurring  therein),  That  we  denounce  the  or-  that  Union ;  ther  will  cordially  sustain  the  authorities 

der  which  threatens  an  act  so  revolutionary  and  des-  in  all  honest  and  lawful  efibrts  to  preserve  that  Union; 

potic  as  contrary  to  liberty,  destructive  of  good  gov-  but  they  will  not  sacrifice  their  liberties,  though  life 

era  ment,  and  subversive  of  constitutional  and  natural  and  fortune  go  together.     Peaceably,  soberly,  loyallT, 

rights,  and  that,  if  carried  into  effect,  we  consider  it  they  will  maintain  their  liberties,  so  lone  as  they  can 

equivalent  to  the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  govern-  thus  be  maintained,  but  they  will  have  them  at  every 

ment,  and  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism  hazard  by  some  means, 
in  its  stead. 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  monstrous  conse-  '     During  the  afternoon  the  militia  were  order- 

quences  which  must  inevitably  flow  from  such  action,  ed   under   arms,  but  nothing  occurred  requir- 

if  justified  by  the  General  Government,  we  respect-  \ntr  thoir  in^prno«iitinn 

fully,  yet  firmly,  request  the  withdrawal  of  the  order  V„  AVo^n^n!!^?'*!,^  «-.^f    Anrr  nhf.  At]i\ 

in  question,  and  tbfe  disavowal  thereof  by  those  in  ^  ^?  **^®  evening  of  the  next   day  (the  4tti) 

power,  as  the  only  course  which  can  be  pursued  to  re-  the  following  despatch  from  Greneral  Burnsiae 

assure  our  people  that  constitutional  freedom,  so  dear  was  received  by  the  editor  : 
to  their  hearts,  has  not  ceased  to  be.    The  attention  of 

the  goveroor'is  called  to  this  infringement  of  popular  Lkxtxotox.  Ky.,  Ju^e  4I&,  ISGS. 

rights,  and  the  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  To  tJu  Editor  of  the  Chicofro  Tim^  : 

State  of  Illinois.  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stale?, 

my  order  suppressing  the  circulation  of  your  paper  is 

The  office  of  the  "  Times,"  at  Ohicaco,  was  revoked.   You  are  at  liberty  to  resume  its  publication, 

the  centre  of  attraction  during  the  whole  of  ^  ^-  »URNSlDfi,  kaj.-Gen. 

the  3d,  and  at  night  a  large  concourse  of  peo-  The  oflSce  had  been  in  possession  of  a  mill- 

pie  gathered  there,  in  accordance  with  a  call  tary  force  from  early  Wednesday  morning  tiU 

which  had  been  issued  in  the  forenoon  of  that  Thursday  evening.     No  paper  was  issued  on 

day.  .This  meeting,  however,  soon  adjourned  Thursday  morning. 

to  Court  lionise  Square,  where  the  people  were  On  the  same  day  the  following  despatch  was 

addressed  by  gentlemen  of  both  parties.    The  also  sent  by  General  Bumside. 


potent  and  lawful  judges  of  its  crime.    To  the  courts 
of  law  it  appeals ;  let  the  courts,  and  the  courts  alooe, 
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Lextkotok,  Kj.,  Jun€  4i!^  acts  of  those  charged  with  the  sdministration  of  the 

EdUor  ofihi  New  York  World  :  Government,  also  those  of  all  their  civil  and  miliUrj 

Having  been  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  subordinates,  whether  with  intent  directly  to  secnre 

States  to  revoke  that  part  of  my  order,  suppressing  greater  energy,  efficiency,  and  fidelity  to  the  public 

the  "  Chicago  Times,"  I  have  revoked  the  entire  or-  service,  or  in  order  to  achieve  the  same  ends  more  re- 

der,  and  your  paper  will  be  allowed  its  circulation  in  motely  through  the  substitution  of  other  persons  for 

this  department.  A.  £.  BUHNSIDE.  those  in  power. 

iv^x^ir^neW  ««  fii^  ciA  «f  Tr.«*  nz.T»o»«l  Tiii^,  *•  That  aov  Hmitatlons  of  this  right,  created  by  the 

Frevion9ly,ontiie2dof  June,  General  Bum-  necessities  of  war,  should  be  confined  to  localities 

ade  issued  the  following  order :  wherein  hostilities  actually  exist  or  are  immediately 

threatened,  and  we  deny  the  right  of  any  military  of' 

GtMirat  OrdtTy  Ko.  87.  ficer  to  suppress  the  issues  or  forbid  the  general  cireu- 

HxjLDQVAKTEM,  Dkpaktmbkt  or  Tin  Orxo,  \  lation  of  joomols  printed  hundreds  of  miles  fram  the 

CufoxNXATf,  Onio,  JuikA  2</,  1868.     f  seat  of  war* 

It  is  announced,  for  the  information  of  all  concerned,         The  resolutions  Were  unanimously  adopted, 
thatthe  publication  or  circulation  of  books  containing       TheefFect  of  this  emphatic  declaration  of  sen- 

sentiments  of  a  disloyal  tendency  comes  clearly  within  xj^^^fo  „«„  „^^„  4!uu      xr^  ««««  ^^^r.^  «,««^ 

the  reach  of  General  Order  No.  88,  and  those  who  of-  timents  was  BOOn  felt.     No  more  papers  were 

feod  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  suppressed,  and  several  which  had  been  were 

By  command  of  Major-Gleneral  BURNSIDE.  again  allowed  circulation  through  the  mails. 
[Signed]                              Lewis  RicHMoicD.  i^  the  Middle  Department,  commanded  by 

AssistantAd^ut*nUG^ej-aL  q^^  Schenck,  the  press  was  forbidden  to  make 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  extracts  from  certain  New  York  papers,  as  ap- 

For  the  order,  No.  38,  thus  aUuded  to,  h6  P®*™  }J,  ^??  Allowing  firom  the  provost-mar- 

Habeas  Corpus.  ^^  **  Baltimore : 

On  the  8th  of  June  a  meeting  of  editors  was  HaADQUA-iTEns  MmnLi  Dcp*t.  Sm  Abxt  Cosrs,  \ 

held  in  New  York,  at  which  the  foUowing  *'"'"BrSiirw«"J2^<  isss.    1 

newspapers  were  represented :  An  order  was  published  in  the  evening^editipn  of 

1.  New  York  Leader John  Clancy.  *be  **  Republican,^'  also  in  the  "  Sunday  Telegram/' 

2.  "  Express Jas.  Brooks,  ©f  to-day,  purporting  to  emanate  from  this  onice,  m 

3]  ««  Atlas... "V.'.V .Anson  Herrick.*  reference  to  toe  suppression  of  certain  newspapers. 

4.'  "  Independent.. ...... Theodore Tilton.  No  such  order  as  thus  published  was  issued.    It  is 

5.  "  Journal  of  Commerce...Wm.  C.  Prime,  perhaps  a  misunderstanding,  which  is  thus  explained. 

G  '<  Tribune  Uorace  Greelev  I  ^^^  directed  by  the  major-general  commanding,  to 

7;  "  Staata  Zeitung.! .'  .* .'  .Mr.  Ottendorfe'r*  notify  the  editors  of  some  of  the  city  papers,  "  that  no 

8,  «<  Sun J.  Beach,  extracts  from  the  *  New  York  World,' *  New  York  Ex- 

'"   '* )  .Wm.  Cauldwelf  press,' '  Caucasian,*  *  Cincinnati  Inquirer,'  and  'Chi- 

10.  "  Sunday  Mercury  f  V  H.  P.  Whitney,  cagjo  Times,' would  be  permitted  to  be  published  in 

11  11  Anros  Elon  Comstock'  *h>*  department,"  which  was  duly  done,  and  from  this 

12!  "  Jewish  Miiiinger!.'!...M.S.  Isaacs!  fact  the  mistake  must  have  occurred.    I  therefore  re- 

10.  "  Irish  American P.J.  Mcchan.  Bpcctfully  request  that  this  explanation  be  published. 

14.  «        '  Scientific  American... R.McFarlane.  _.     ^        ,_,      V  ^^^L         1  i    T  i 

15.  «  >-ew  Yorker. C.  Mathews.  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Provost-Marshal. 

Horace  Greeley  was  called  to  the  chair,  and       FREEDMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH.    In  the  An- 

offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  re-  ntjal  OycLOP^ftA  for  1861   and  1862  under 

ferred  to  a  committee  who  reported  the  resolu-  the  title  Slaves,  there  has  been  traced  the 

tions  of  Mr.  Greeley,  somewhat  amended,  as  progress  which  had  been  made,  up  to  January, 

follows:  1863,  in  solving  the  vexed  question  of   what 

Whereas  the  liberty  and  righte  of  the  press  as  af-  should  be  done  with  the  Africans  or  persons  of 

fected  by  the  existence  and  necessities  oi^a  state  of  African  descent,  who  had  been  the   slaves  of 

war,  and  especially  of  civil  war,  are  topics  of  the  high-  rebel  masters,  and  had  either  escaped  from,  or 

estpublic concern, and  -^        abandoned  by,  those  who  had  formerly 

Whereas  recent  events  mdicate  the  existence  of  v  i  ;\.  J*        .      T     JJL      ti.^  T>.^<.{;i^nffc  !?«,«« 

grave  misapprehensions  and  lamentable  confusion  of  held  them  m  slavery.     The  President  8  Eman- 

idcas  with  regard  to  this  vital  question ;  therefore,  cipation  Proclamation  gave  a  new  and  gre&tiy 

Resolved,  That  our  conception  of  the  rights  and  du-  increased  importance  to  this  problem.    That 

ties  of  the  press  in  a  season  of  convulsion  and  public  proclamation,  as  soon  as  it  was  promulgated, 

f  4%tp<Sro'.*r  "^^^"--^  ""  '"*•  ?aveanimp.'lse  to  the  inflax  /the  negroee 

1.  We  recognize  and  affirm  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  into  the  Union  hnes,  often  m  a  state  of  utter  desr 
the  Coostitution,  Qovemment,  and  Laws  of  our  coun-  titutiou  both  of  food  and  clothing,  and  that  in- 
trr,  as  a  high  moral  as  well  as  political  obligation  rest-  fl^j  appeared  to  be  destined  to  increase  as  the 
ing  oa  every  citizen,  and  neither  claim  for  ourselves  proclamation  wasmore  and  more  widely  dissem- 
nor  concede  to  others  any  exemption  from  its  require-  Fi"^^^*"""""  w«>/"^  Lt^u  ;«  ^\.<^  «^«,;««  ;«  /.f 
meote  or  privUege  to  evade  their  sacred  and  binding  mated,  until  it  might  result  m  the  commg  in  of 
force.  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  bondmen  of  the 

2.  Thai  treason  and  rebellion  are  crimes,  by  the  insurrectionary  States.  Without  some  mode 
fundamental  law  of  this  as  of  every  other  country ;  and  ^  employment  for  them,  some  means  of  ena- 
Dowbere  else  so  culpable,  so  abhorrent,  as  in  a  repub-  ...  s.™  *^  «-»««  4.t,^?«  \^v.o\c^^^^^  41.^  ot-wyht 
lie,  where  each  man  has  an  equal  voice  and  vote  in  the  blmg  them  to  earn  their  subsistence,  the  ai  my 
peaceful  and  legal  direction  of  public  aflairs.  would   SOOn   be   swamped,    or   these   helpless 

n.  While  we  thus  emphatically  disclaim  and  deny  creatures  must  perish  by  cold  and  starvation, 

any  right  as  inhering  in  joum^isto  or  others  to  incite,  jj,  ^  ^.jj^g  ^^  p^^je  ^e^e  would  have  been  no 

:;l^'?S^?^>m^ra^rt*rrmL^^n'Thi  difficulty,  since  th^re  would  have  been  a  de- 

right  of  the  press  to  criticize  firmly  and  fearlessly  the  maud  for  the  labor  of  all  who  were  able  to 
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work,  in  oultirating  the  soil.    There  was,  in-  The  GoTernment  had  arrived  at  similar  conck- 

deed,  employment  sufficient  for  a  considerable  sions  early  in  the  year.    They  had,  indeed,  been 

number  in  acting  as  laborers,  hostlers,  cooks,  foreshadowed  in  that  passage  of  the  Emanci- 

teamsters,  &c.,  and  for  the  women  in  washing  pation  Proclamation,  in  which  the  President 

and  other  labor  in  the  camps  and  at  the  hos-  had  said : 

pitals,  but  these  employments  were  insufficient        *^And  I  further  declare  and  make  known 

for  the  vast  multitude  who  were  constantly  that  such  persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be 

pouring  into  the  army  lines.  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United 

The  Government  had  hitherto  discouraged  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  Btations  and 

the  organization  of  regiments  of  colored  troops,  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in 

and  had  not  favored  their  enlistment,  even  said  service." 

when   attempted   in   the    Northern     States.        On  the  20th  of  January  an  order  was  issued 
There  had  been,  it  is  true,  two  or  three  such  from  the  War  Department  authorizing  Govcr- 
regiments  formed,  one  in  Kansas,  and  one  or  nor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  regi- 
two  in  South  Carolina,  but  these  had  been  con-  ments  of  African  descent.     In  March  the  ad- 
Bidered  by  the  Government  doubtful  experi-  jutant-general,  Gen.  L.  Thomas,  was  sent  to 
ments.    It  was  known  that  the  Confederates  the  West  to  organize  colored  regiments  from 
had,  in  a  few  instances,  organized  such  regi-  the  freedmen  who  were  coming  in  large  nnm- 
ments,  though  their  fear  of  their  fidelity  had  bers  into  the  Union  lines  from  Cairo  to  Natch- 
prevenCed  them  from  doing  so  to  any  consider-  ez.    At  Helena  Gen.  Prentiss  asked  the  privi- 
able  extent.    A  black  regiment  had,  however,  lege  of  organizing  a  regiment  (he  did  raise  two, 
been  organized  in  New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere  which  afterward  proved  the  means  of  the  pres- 
negroos  had  been  in  the  Confederate  ranks  as  ervation  of  that  post),  and  Gen.  Thomas  grant- 
sharpshooters,  sentinels,  &c.,  though  seldom  in  ed  his  request.    At  Milliken^s  Bend,  General 
any  considerable  numbers.    Some  of  the  bor-  Thomas  organized  fivQ  regiments,  at  Grand 
der  States,  and  Kentucky  in  particular,  opposed  Gulf  three  more,  and  before  leaving  the  Mis- 
very  strenuously  the  organization  of  colored  sissippi  Valley,  as  he  was  compelled  to  do  by 
regiments,  and  she  has  maintained  her  opposi-  severe  illness,  in  June  he  had  completed  ar- 
tion  up  to  the  present  time.    In  most  of  the  rangements  for  raising  twenty  colored  regi- 
States,  however,  after  the  issuing  of  the  Eman-  ments.    Meantime  Gen.  Banks  had  also  been 
oipation  Proclamation,  there  was  an  increasing  active  in  the  formation  of  what  he  denomina- 
feeling  in  favor  of  using  the  able-bodied  ne-  ted  a  {7{>7y»d'4Ai^Me,  a  body  of  colored  troops, 
groes  as  soldiers,  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  the  at  first  put  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
Rebellion.    It  was  urged  in  favor  of  this,  that  General  H.  E.  Paine,  and  after  he  was  severely 
they  possessed  the  qualities  of  obedience,  do-  wounded  in  the  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  nnder 
cility,  imitation,  and  emulation,  which  would  that  of  Brig.-Gen.  Ullmann.    Over  15,000  of 
make  them  good  sdldiers ;  that  they  were  fa-  these  troops  were  mustered  into  Ihe  service  in 
miliar  with  the  country  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.     In  the  Dcpart- 
war,  and  would  be  of  great  jvalue  as  scouts ;  ment  of  the  South  three  regiments  were  or- 
that  they  were  inured  to  the  climate,  which  ganized  at  Hilton  Head  before  June,  andsever- 
affected  so  seriously  white  soldiers,  and  that  al  others  later  in  the  year.     Several  regiments 
their  employment  in  this  capacity  would  more  were  also  raised  in  North  Carolina,  in  Norfolk, 
effectually  cripple  the  resources  of  the  Confed-  Virginia  and  its  vicinity,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
erates  than  any  other  measure,  and  would  tend  and  in  Maryland.    At  the  close  of  the  yeartlie 
to  render  further  conflict  on  their  part  hope-  number  of  colored  troops  in  the  United  States 
less.    To  the  objections  that  they  would  be  service  exceeded  50,000.    They  were  with  very 
guilty  of  great  and  horrible  outrages  upon  the  few  exceptions  officered  by  whites,  and  the  ap- 
weak  and  helpless  families  of  the  enemy,  it  plicants  for  commands  in  these  regiments  un- 
was  answered  that  the  negro  was  not  vindic-  derwent  a  very  severe  and  critical  examination 
tive  in  his  nature,  and  that  from  his  ready  by  a  board  of  army  officers,  of  which  General 
submission  to  his  officers  it  was  rather  to  be  Silas  Casey  was  president.    More  than  half  the 
expected  that,  under   proper    discipline,  the  applicants  were  rejected,  and  of  those  received, 
colored  troops  would  prove  more  correct  in  by  far  the  greater  part  were  assigned  to  a  rank 
their  deportment  than  white  regiments.    The  materially  below  that  for  which  they  applied, 
approach  of  a  draft  which  would  fall  heavily  The  result  has  been  that  no  regiments  in  the 
upon  the  workshops,  manufactories,  and  farms  volunteer  army  have  been  under  the  command 
of  the  North,  already  depleted  of  their  opera-  of  more  efficient  and  thoroughly  competent  offi- 
tives  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  enhance  cers  than  those  composed  of  "  soldiers  of  Afri- 
the  price  of  skilled  labor,  led  to  the  conviction  can  descent."     On  the  22d  of  May,  a  bureau 
on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  of  colored  troops  was  organized  in  the  War 
the  North,  that  these  thews  and  sinews  thus  Department.    A  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  re- 
at  their  command  and  for  the  most  part  ready  gard  to  the  numbers,  condition,  capacity,  and 
and  willing  for  their  service,  might  as  well  be  future  wants  of  the  freedmen,  consistina:  of 
employed,  so  far  as  they  would  go  toward  fill-  Robert  Dale  Owon,  James  McKaye,  and  Sam- 
ing  up  the  ranks  of  the  armies  oast  and  west,  as  nel  G.  Howe,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
their  own.    (See  Abmt  of  the  Unitxd  States.)  tary  of  War  and  made  a  preliminary  report  on 
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these  topics  on  the  SOih  of  Juno,  1863.   As  may  have  been  received,  containing  a  proclama- 
be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  President's  tion,  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
proclamation,  it  was  at  first  expected  that  the  month,  signed  by  the  President  of  tiie  United 
colored  soldiers  would  be  employed  ahnost  ex-  States,  in  which  lie  orders  and  declares  all 
dusively  in  post  and  garrison  duty.     Emer-  slaves  within  ten  of  the  States  of  the  Con- 
gencies,  however,  soon  occurred  in  which  it  was  federacy  to  be  free,  except  such  as  are  found 
found  necessary  to  bring  them  into  the  field,  within  certain  districts  now  occupied  in  port 
and  even  when  but  partially  disciplined  they  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy.    "We  may 
Acquitted  themselves  so  well  as  to  elicit  the  well  leave  it  to  the  instincts  of  that  common 
cummendations  of  the  generals  in  command,  humanity  which  a  beneficent  Creator  has  im- 
and  to  cause  their  being  placed  in  several  in-  planted  in  the  breasts  of  our  fellow-men  of  all 
stances  in  the  lead  in  assaulting  columns.    At  countries,  to  pass  judgment  on  a  measure  by 
Milliken's  Bend,  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  Con-  which  several  millions  of  human  beings  of  an 
federates  made  an  attack  in  large  force,  but  inferior  race — ^peaceful  and  contented  laborers 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  the  deter-  in  their  sphere — are  doomed  to  extermination, 
mined  bravery  of  the  colored  troops.    At  the  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  encouraged  to 
second  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  June  14th,  the  a  general  assassination  of  their  masters  by  the 
colored  troops  under  Gen.  Paine  led  the  forlorn  insidious  recommendation  ^  to  abstain  from  vicH 
hope,  and  amid  fearful  slaughter  planted  the  lence  unless  in  necessary  self-defence.'    Our 
Union  flag  on  the  parapet,  and  when  their  com-  own  detestation  of  those  who  have  attempted 
mander  was  terribly  wounded  and  had  fallen  in  the  most  execrable  measure  recorded  in  the 
front  of  the  enemy's-  works,  and  the  entire  as-  history  of  guilty  man,  is  tempered  by  profound 
sanlting  force  had  returned  to  their  lines,  near-  contempt  for  the  impotent  rage  which  it  dis- 
\j  half  a  mile  from  the  Confederate  works,  on  doses.    So  far  as  regards  the  action  of  this 
the  call  for  volunteers  to  bring  off  the  wound-  Government  on  such  criminals  as  may  attempt 
ed  general  under  the  terrific  fire  of  the  Con-  its  execution,  I  confine  myself  to  informing  you 
federate  batteries,  when  no  white  soldiers  vol-  that  I  shall — unless  in  your  wisdom  you  deem 
nnteered,  sixteen  soldiers  from  the  colored  some  other  course  more  expedient — deliver  to 
regiments  stepped  out  and  moved  forward  in  the  several  State  authorities  all  commissioned 
squads  of  four,  and  succeeded  in  bearing  him  officers  of  the  United  States  that  may  here- 
to the  Union  lines,  though  fourteen  of  the  six-  after  be  captured  by  our  forces  in  any  of  the 
teen  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  daring  with  their  States  embraced  in  the  proclamation,  that  they 
lives.  may  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

At  Fort  Wagner,  Morris  Island,  in  the  De-  of  those  States  providing  for  the  punishment 
partment  of  the  South,  at  the  assault  of  the  of  criminals  engaged  in  exciting  such  insurrec- 
18th  of  July,  the  colored  regiments,  under  the  tion."    (See  Public  Documents.) 
command  of  Gen.  George  C.  Strong,  fought        Mr.  Davis  subsequently  found  it  advisable 
vith  great  bravery ;   the  64th  Massachusetts  to  recede  from  the  execution  of  this  threat, 
(colored)  leading  in  the  assault,  and   losing  but   in    no    case  have  the  officers  in  oom- 
their  gallant  colonel,  B.  G.  Shaw,  and  most  mand  of  colored  troops,  or  the  colored  soldiers 
of  their  officers,  and  nearly  two  hundred  of  themselves  when  taken   prisoners,  been  ex- 
their  men.    At  Helena,  Ark.,  on  the*4th  of  changed,  and  there  has  been  reason  for  appre- 
Jnly,  and  on  other  occasions,  they  have  also  hension  that  the  freedmen  soldiers  when  cap- 
acquitted  themselves  with  honor.    The  officers  tured  have  been  either  killed  or  remanded  to 
say  that  they  will  follow  their  officers,  even  in  slavery.    The  evidence  tending  to  this  condu- 
charges  or  assaults  of  great  peril,  far  more  sion  was  collected  by  M^jor-Gen.  E.  A.  Hitch- 
readily  than  white  soldiers,  but  when  deprived  cock,  the  Commissioner  of  Exchanges,  and  laid 
of  their  commanders  would   not'  in  general  before  the  Government,    and   the    following 
fight  independently  so  well  as  those  troops  who  general  order  was  issued  in  consequence : 
have  had  more  education.    Their  camps  are  General  Order  No  252 
generally  in  better  order,  and  the  men  pay          wab  DwARTMnrr.  Adjutant-Gekebal-s  OmcE,  i 
more  regard  to  neatness  and  order  in  their  own  Wabhingtox,  d.  c,  July  8i<^  iscs.    f 
dress  than  most  white  soldiers.     They  endure        The  following;  order  of  the  President  is  published, 
the  exposure  to  the  climate  and  the  privations  for  the  information  and  goTemment  of  all  concerned : 
of  the  camp  much  better  than  whites,  and  the       Executive  Mansiox,  Washington,  July  SOM,  1863. 
rate  of  mortality  among  them  is  much  lower        j^  jg  ^^  ^uty  of  erery  Government  to  give  protec- 
than  among  the  white  troops.  tion  to  its  citizens,  of  whatever  class,  color  or  condi- 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  em-  tion,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  duly  organized  as 

plovment  by  the  United  States  Government  of  fS^^i^rs  in  t^e  public  service.    The  law  of  nations  and 

♦V  "  .     X  J  ^1^:^  -   «„  ^\„\.¥  th*  usages  and  cnstoms  of  war,  as  earned  on  by  civil- 

thc  emancipated  negroes  as  soldiers,  as  might  -^^^  p^^^^^^  permit  no  distinction  as  to  color  in  the 

have   been   expected,   ftimished   occasion  for  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as  public  enemies.    To 

riol ent  denunciation  to   the  Confederate  au-  sell  or  enslave  any  captured  person  on  account  of  his 

tborities.    In  his  message  to  the  Confederate  cojor,  and  for  no  offence  aaainst  the  laws  of  war,  is  a 

Confess,  Jan.  12th,  1863,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  J^fef^Se  fJ^"""*""'  '     "" """''  ""^ 

made  use  of  the  following  language  in  refer-  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  give  the 

ence  to  it:    *'The  public  journals  of  the  North  same  protection  to  all  its  soldiers,  and  if  the  enemy 
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•hall  sell  or  enslave  anj  one  beeaase  of  bis  color,  the  were  leased  nnder  certain  restrictions  to  ten- 
offence  shall  be  punished  by  retoUation  upon  the  cne-  antg  for  one  year.    Different  plana  were  adopted 

S2i?b.X"",^"i,filir^Xu'o'i.S.ttTm^  in  different  section,  for  acco^pltahtagthU;  ^ 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  Rebel  soldier  shall  of  them  more  or  less  faulty,  thoagh  some  better 
be  executed,  and  fDt  eveir  one  enslaved  bv  the  enemy  devised  than  others.  Adjutant  General  Thomas, 
or  sold  into  slavery,  a  Rebel  soldier  shall  be  placed  at  '^ho  had  done  so  much  in  Uie  way  of  organ- 
hard  Ubor  on  ^5f.P»Wic  works,  M^^  -^  1  ^^  regiments,  consulted  with  General 
labor  until  the  other  shall  be  released,  and  receire  the  ^  ^'x  •  j  41  **  «  a  'au  *k^  t>  • 
treatment  due  to  a  prisoner  of  war.  Grant  and  other  officers,  and  with  the  Pre^i- 

ABRAHAH  LINCOLN.  dent,  and  announced  the  following  plan  for  the 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  region  from  Columbus,  Ky.,  to  Grand  Gul£ 

£.  D.  XovvxsENo,  Asst.  Adjt.-Gen.  Missis8iK>i: 

But  while  the  able-bodied  men  among  the       jvr«<.  The  Government  of  the  United  Sutes,  in  or- 

freedmen  were  thns  enlisted  in  the  mrhtary  der  to  secure  the  safety  of  commerce  and  Da?igatioo 

and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  bare  determined  to  locate  oq  or 

many  of  the  women  found  employment  in  the  near  its  beach  aloyal  population,  who  will  protect  iih 

..:^:..:4.w  ^^  4.k»  »<..«.v<.   ^«.^<.^J.  ^^A  T^yv«r.;foia  stead  of  destroymg— as  is  now  done— the  freedom  of 

Vicmity  of  the  camps,  gamsons  and  hospitols,  commercial  intercourse  on  this  great  inland  sea.  That 

there  was  a  much  larger  class  wno  were  not  this  policymaythe  more  speedily  receive  its  initiaiioD, 

able-bodied,  some  of  them  capable  of  perform-  Geor|^  B.  Field, 'Capt  A.  £.  Shickle.  and  the  Rer.  D. 

ing  some  labor,  others  feeble,   decrepit  and  S.  Lirermore  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners, 

helves,.    In  the  regions  which  were  occnpied  j£S!:et'i:i',i'ri'..Vp^pS"ci;!S^»d7* 

by  Federal  troops,  the  planters  who  sympa-  options,  and  to  see  that  the  mutual  obligaUoDsbciwetn 

thized  with  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  gen*  the  negroes  and  their  employers  or  superiotendeou 

orally  fled  southward,   taking  with  them   or  shall  be  faithfully  performed ;  to  attend  in  some  mcaa- 

sending  before  them  their  able-bodied  slaves,  ?"**^  **»**' ■??"^*'?^^°*f*ltf*"^'''"**'*"*'^l^^^^^^ 

-«^  i«?,,5««  ♦«  ♦k^  .««,««^  ^f  ♦T.^  i^^^Ai^^  ••«,•  ^  c»"y  ou*  *1jc  policy  of  the  Government  regarding 

and  leavmg  to  the  mercy  of  the  mvadmg  army  ^        J  ^^  ^^  ^^^e  put  to  agricultural  pur^uiis. 

the  old  and  decrepit,  and  the  children  who        Second,  It  being  deemed  the  best  policy  as  far  as 

were  too  young  to  bo  of  much  value.     Those  possible  to  make  we  employment  and  subsistence  of 

who  escaped,  too,  and   came  into  the  Union  ne?ro«s  a  matter  to  be  leR  to  private  enterprise,  p'an- 

.  linei^  often  encountered  great  hardship,  in  do-  K'iio%«L"  ^^rgSLi"*^^ 

mg  so,  and  m  many  instances  arrived  sick,  half-  pecuniary  responsibilitv,  and  in  lieu  of  rent  a  tax  will 

starved,  and  with  only  a  few  rags  for  clothing,  be  collected  upon  the  product  of  the  land,  parable  (0 

It  was  obviously  tlie  duty  of  the  Government  such  agents  as  the  Treasury  Department  sDall  desi?- 

to  provide  in  part  at  least  for  these  poor  crea-  "I^^^  care  being  taken  to  secure  as  far  as  poyible  tU 

tur^s,  and  to  Wnish  employment  f^  such  of  cCsTe^n^^^  ^iir^^^fu^t^hTwrt^CS 

them  as  were  able  to  work,   that  they  might  clothing  for  comfort  in  advance  'of  their  earning,  m 

sustain    themselves  and    their  more  helpless  consequence  of  their  extreme  destitution,  and  m  t.o 

kindred.     There  were,  however,  serious  prac-  case  will  negroes  be  subjected  to  corporel  punishment 

tioaldifflcnltiesintheway.   On  the  Mississippi.  •'^^tlT  UpoftS'/X^Vril^oo,  »^ 

especially  below  Vicksburg,  it  was  a  matter  of  tors  will  visit  each  plantation  and  take  an  inTeolort 

difficulty  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  rations  for  of  all  the  property  upon  the  estate.    Crops  ret  on- 

the  soldiers,   to  say  nothing  of  the  30,000  or  gathere^jrill  be  turned  over  to  be  gathered  bj  tLc 

40,000  helpless  colored  people  who  looked  to  lessee  oihi  such  terms  as  shall  «««««  *»  the  Gomn. 

*i^l  ri/N*rA»««%/^.««-  #u«  AvA^i   «wwi  ♦i.^  /^^..^ -^^^4.  ™c*>t  its  fair  share,  while  all  movable  property,  siock» 

the  Government  for  food,  and  the  Government  ^^in,  Ac.  will  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Gotcr^- 

ration  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  freedmen  ment,  or  sold  to  the  lessee,  if  he  so  desir«»  at  thoir 

who  had  been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  appraised  value,  pavable  out  of  the  proceeds  of  tb<' 

com  bread  and  bacon.     Clothing  the  Govern-  pl»nJ*tion  in  .the  fall;  the  appraisers  to  be  appoinul 

ment  had  not,  and-  could  not  procure,  except  Se  Gov*!^™SLnr''"'  ^'^^^"^  °^«"^*«»  designated  ty 
for  the  uniforms  of  its  soldiers.     These  sick,        rourth.  After  the  lessee  shall  have  taken  possession 

helpless,  feeble  and  infirm  persons,  and  all  who  of  the  plantation,  as  many  negroes  of  average  quAhvy 

were  not  -employed  with  the  army,  were  there-  "  ^^  ^^7  desire  may  be  turned  over  to  him  upon  the 

fore  coUected  in  camps  at  different  points  and  2^^I  ?^  ^^^  ,**°ll?*"*'''°!.?:u*'%  *f*^*K**ri^i*^'' 

-«*:««„  A,««;«K«^  *i,iL   «,  1.    1  *!.•  ^  ,j  bonds  to  employ  them  until  the  Ist  of  February,  i^"*» 

rations  furnished  them,  such  clothing  as  could  and  to  feed,  clothe,  and  treat  humanely  all  the  nepnx-3 

be  collected  provided,  and  appeals  made  to  the  thus  turned  over,  the  clothing  to  be  deducted  from 

people  of  the  North  for  new  and  second-hand  their  wages,  and  to  be  furnished  at  cost. 

clothing  to  supply  their  needs.    Generous  re-       ^i^  J^  i*  "^"^^  ^  fo?°t  *°*P~*'?*^ J°J^^8 

o,^^«o«o  «r^..4»  i.«iS/»  ♦«  4>T^^oA  «,.,.^«i-    ^^A  «««*.  qacnce  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  to  find  persi»o5 

sponses  were  made  to  these  appeds,  and  vast  ^f  sufficient  character  and  responaibility  to  pVe  eai- 

quantities  of  clothmg  forwarded.    The  Western  ployment  to  all  the  negroes  coming  within  the  lines  of 

oanitary  Commission  at  St.  Louis  was  particu-  the  army,  the  commissioners  may  appoint  superintend 

larly  active  in  ministering  to  tUeir  wants,  and  dents,  under  whose  supervision  the  soil  may  be  culti- 

in   gome  meaanrfi  orpnni«rl    thA  nnQitinn   nf  a  vated  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Government,  or 

m  some  measure  occupied  tne  position  ot  a  Ymve  the  plantotions  worked  upon  such  tern^s  i^ 

guardian  to  them,  distributmg  clothing,  books  in  their  judgment  shall  be  best  adapted  to  the  welfare 

and  medicines  among  them,  establishing  schools,  of  the  negroes,  taking  care  that  in  all  plans  adopts  J 

and  teaching  them  to  make  a  judicious  use  of  ^^  negroes  shall  be  self-sustaining,  and  not  become  a 

the  Government  rations.    Those  who  were  ca-  charge  upon  the  Government. 

-.1.1      tf    ^-i?    -.:«  1  1  ii  Sixth.  The  wages  paid  for  labor  shall  be  as  follow? 

pable  Of  performing  some  labor,  were  presently  por  able-bodied  men  over  15  years  of  age,  $7  ^•^ 

employed  on  the  abandoned  plantations,  which  month;  for  able-bodied  women  over  15  yean  of  ag^*! 
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$5  per  moDlh ;  for  children  between  the  AgM  of  12  and  whom  they  employed  grateful  and  contented, 

J^lK?S-fie^d't7dV»"f."i?irnrltT  tp{  '^^  -|1«"«  to  labor  faithfoUy,  while  theiro^ 
together  when  they  bo  desire.    The  tax  on  the  product  receipts  were  such  as  amply  compensated  their 
of  the  plantation,  in  lieu  of  rent,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  exertions  and  expenditure. 
|3  per  bale  of  400  pounds  of  cotton,  and  6c.  per  bushel  Meantime  the  suffering,  sickness,  and  mor- 
on com  andpotatoes.  tality  at  many  of  the  camps  where  the  feeble 

Seventh,  While  military  protection  will  not  be  guar-  „„  j  «„«— «  a.1«;i«,««  «r««A^».^ii««4.^^   ^    ^  * 

sDteed  for  the  safety  of  pJrJlons  engaged  in  cultivlting  ^?^,  "^™  freedmen  were  collected,  were  ter- 

the  soil,  yet  all  troops  will  be  required  to  give  protec-  rible.      James  £.   Yeatman,  president  of  the 

tion  where  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  service,  Western   Sanitary  Commission,  yisited  these 

and  it  ia  confidently  belieTed  that  the  military  organ-  camps  from  Cairo  to  Katchez,  in  the  autumn 

n^^^        "^^"^                             protecuon  ^f  iggg^  3^^!  ^hile  in  some  of  them  the  freed- 

£i^JUh,'  Commanders  of  the  army  will  render  the  ^^^  employed  by  the  Government  in  chopping 

commissioners  such  miliury  assistance  as  may  be  wood  or  other  work,  supported  themselves  and 

necessary,  without  injury  to  the  service,  for  the  execu-  those  dependent  upon  them  in  tolerable  c«m- 

ll"""  ^li"!!^*^"*'?-  4^h  commissioners  will  report  fort ;  in  others,  and  these  the  largest  camps, 

th^rproceedings  to  the  Secretary  of  War  every  two  ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^ ^ ^^^^^^^ ^P^^ 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Hilliken's  Bend,  Lonisiana,  tality— the  result  of  overcrowding,  want  of 

April  15th,  1863,  by  authority  of  instructions  from  the  ventilation,  malarious  localities,  the  prevalence 

Secretary  of  War.       __.-,._   ...  ,    ,^        ,  of  small  pox,  want  of  medical  attendance,  poor 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant-GeneraL  ^^^  insufficient  food,   and  lack  of  clothing. 

This  plan  would  have  answered  a  tolerable  Many  of  the  people  under  these  causes  were 
purpose  had  the  lessees  of  the  plantations  been  seriously  affected  with  nostalgia  or  home  sick- 
honest,  upright,  humane  men ;  but,  with  few  ness ;  their  condition  being  more  wretched 
exceptions,  they  were  adventurers,  and  camp  than  it  hnd  been  on  the  plantations.    At  the 
followers,  who  were  ready  to  turn  their  hands  camp  at  Natchez,  where  there  had  been  4,000 
to  any  opportunity  of  getting  gain  by  the  op-  freedmen,  the  number  was  reduced  to  2,100  by 
pre^sion  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  or  the  de-  deaths,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  having  died 
fenceless.    Adjutant-General  Thomas,  himself,  per  day  daring  July  and  August ;  at  Yonng^s 
had  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  human  Point,  near  Yicksburg^  the  mortality  had  been 
depravity,  and   hence   had   noli  guarded  so  equally  great  for  three  months ;  De  Soto  and 
closely  as  he  should  the  rights  of  his  hum-  President's  Island  were  among  the  worst  of 
ble  proteges ;  and  the  commissioners  appoint-  these  camps.    Camp  Ilolly  Springs,  and  Camp 
ed    aeem  to   have  identified   their  interests  Shiloh,  near  Memphis ;  Helena,  and  the  Freed- 
with  the  lessees,  and  not  at  all  with  the  poor  man's  Hospital,  were  in  better  condition,  and 
negroes  who  werd  to  be  employed.    The  wages  some  of  them  had  good  schools  for  the  instruc* 
prescribed  were  much  smaller  than  were  paid  tion  of  those  who  desired  to  learn  to  read, 
by  the  pl&nters  for  the  hire  of  slaves  for  the  About  85,000  colored  people  are  gathered  in 
samo  work  when  cotton  was  but  ten  cents  a  these  camps  between  Cairo  and  Natchez,  and 
pound,  while  at  this  time  it  was  worth  seventy  about  four  fifths  of  tliem  under  proper  man- 
cents  ;  the  clothing,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  agement  could  earn  their  own  support, 
contract  was  to  be  furnished  at  cost,  was  acta-  On  the  10th  of  August,  Gen.  Grant,  finding* 
ally  supplied  at  a  most  exorbitant  profit,  and  that  the  number  had  greatly  increased  in  his 
while  a  portion  of  their  wages  ($2  per  head)  department  after  the  fall  of  Yicksburg,  issued 
was  withheld  for  medical  attendance,  no  phy-  the  following  general- orders,  intended  to  ameli- 
sician  was  ever  allowed  to  see  them,  ana  no  orate  their  condition,  and  facilitate  their  em- 
medicines  furnished  on  inost  of  the  plantations,  ployment : 
The  provisions  concerning  families  were  also  General  Ordert^  M>.  51. 
shamefully  evaded,  and  on  many  plantations  HzAD<iTrABTRns,  PxPARTumrT  or  thb  Tknkzssh,  ) 
every  rainy  day,  or  day  when  there  was  no  op-  Vicksburo,  Miss.,  August  wtK,  J86a.    \ 
portanity  for  work,  was  deducted,  and  even  the  I-  A*  all  military  posts  in  States  within  this  depart- 
t;^♦l^  «^:A«n^o.  «*i^:»Y«  »^^^^\^^a  «»»<,  «^*  «.«;;!  ment  where  slavery  has  been  abolished  by  the  procia- 
httie  pittance  which  remained  was  not  paid,  ^^^j^^  ^f  ^^^  President  of  the  United  States,  camps 

nor  were  tney  furnished  with  food  according  to  ^jn  be  established  for  such  freed  people  of  color  as 

agreement.    In  short,  the  plan  enured,  in  its  are  out  of  employment. 

results,  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  lessees,  H.  Commanders  of  posts  or  districts  will  detail  ault- 

many  of  whom  made  large  fortunes  on  the  sin-  ^^^«  ^^'^T  ^'^i™v**'!i?"5^*"'  supcrintendente  of  snch 

^1      ^       1     '^*"^«"^*"*t5^ '"'"""^^  ""  *'"^  °*"  camps.    It  will  be  the  duty  of  such  superintendents 

gle  year  s  labor.     There  were  of  course  some  to  see  that  suiUble  rations  are  drawn  from  the  Sub- 

exceptions,  though  but  few,  to  this  state  of  sistence  Department  for  such  as  are  confided  to  their 

things.    Fifteen  small  plantations  were  leased  care, 

br  negroes  themselves,  some  of  whom  culti-  }}\  -^^  ^^?^  persons  supported  by  the  GoTcrnment 

vat^  them  by  the  aid  of  their  own  families,  Z:^,t«.'^':^^lC:^^^^{^^:^^.XUln",^ 

While  others  employed  a  number  of  other  ne-  the  Government.    They  may  be  hired  to  planters  or 

groea.     They  all  did  well ;  and  in  a  few  instan-  other  citixens,  on  proper  assurances  that  the  negroes 

ces  in  which  men  of  a  high  and  humane  char-  ■<>  l^'^d  will  not  be  run  oflF  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 

acter  leased  plantationB,, and  carried  out  their  {^V^o?!^,^.^^^^^^ 

contracts  in  the  spirit  m  which  Gen.  Thomas  tions,  and  gerterally  in  any  manner  local  commanders 

had    conceived  them,  they  found  the  people  may  deemforthe  bestintercstoof  theGoremmentin 
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oompliance  with  law  and  the  policy  of  the  AdmiDistre- 
tion. 

IV.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  proTost-marshal  at 
every  military  post  to  see  that  every  negro  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  military  authority  if  employed  by 
some  white  person,  or  is  sent  to  the  camps  provided 
for  freed  people. 

y.  Citizens  may  make  contracts  with  freed'  persons 
of  color  for  their  labor,  ^ivio|;  wages  per  month  in 
money,  or  employ  families  ot  them  by  the  year  on 
plantations,  Ac,  u>edinz,  clothing,  and  supporting  the 
mfirm  as  well  as  the  able-bodied,  and  giving  a  portion, 
not  less  than  one  twentieth,  of  the  commercial  part  of 
their  crops  in  payment  for  such  service. 

VI.  Where  negroes  are  employed  under  this  author- 
ity, the  parties  employing  will  register  with  the  pro- 
Tosf-marahal  their  names,  occupation,  and  residence, 
and  the  number  of  negroes  so  employed.  They  will 
enter  into  such  bonds  as  the  provost-marshal,  with  the 
approval  of  the  local  commander,  may  require,  for  the 
kind  treatment  and  proper  care  of  those  employed,  as 
security  against  their  being  carried  off  beyond  the  em- 
ployer sjurisdiction. 

vll.  x^othing  in  this  order  is  to  be  construed  to  em- 
barrass the  employment  of  such  colored  persona  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Government 

Jjy  order  of  Maior-General  U.  S.  GRANT. 

T.  S.  BowsBS,  Acting  Assist.  Adj.-Gen. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  the  management 
of  these  Infirmary  farms  and  camps,  as  well  as 
of  the  whole  matter  of  leasing  plantations  and 
employing  the  freedmen,  passed  from  the  War 
Department  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  special  agent  appointed  by  the  latter  De- 

Sartment,  Mr.  Mellen,  in  conjunction  with 
[r.  Yeatman,  perfected  the  regulations  for 
the  year  1864,  guarding  so  far  as  was  possible 
against  all  chances  of  fraud  or  ill  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  lessees,  placing  them  under 
strict  supervision,  increasing  the  wages  of  the 
freedmen  about  threefold,  and  making  them  a 
first  lien  on  the  crop.  The  tax  payable  to 
Government  on  the  crop  was  also  increased, 
and  one  fourth  applied  to  the  support  of 
jschools  for  the  colored  children,  and  another 
fourth  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Infirmary 
farms.  Medical  attendants  were  also  to  be 
provided  for  each  district,  and  the  money  re- 
served paid  to  them  by  the  district  superin- 
tendent, and  they  were  required  to  attend 
strictly  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  their  dis- 
tricts. The  same  system  will  probably  be 
adopted  in  substance  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. * 

The  plan  of  leasing  plantations  during  the 
year  1863  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  seems 
to  have  been  in  some  respects  worse  than  that 
of  Adjt.-Gen.  Thomas.  The  wages  were  low- 
er (though  paid  more  punctually),  the  attend- 
ance and  labor  of  the  slave  enforced  by  military 
authority,  often  with  great  rigor,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  lessee  rather  than  those  of  the  freed- 
man  consulted.  There  was  also  an  equally  fright- 
ful mortality  in  the  Infirmary  camps.  That 
this  proceeded  from  no  intention  of  oppressing 
the  freedmen  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Banks,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say ;  but  the  whole  matter  was 
one  of  experiment,  and  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous diflSculties;  and,  with  the  weight  of  so 
many  duties  pressing  upon  him,  errors  of  detail 
in  carrying  out  a  new  system  of  free  labor  were 


to  be  expected.  They  will  be  modified  the  pres- 
ent year.    (See  Louisiana.)    At  Port  Royal,  8. 

C,  a  dififerent  method  was  adopted,  and  seems 
to  work  well.     There  bad  been  a  longer  ex- 
perience there,  a   Government   superintend- 
ent of  abandoned  plantations,  as  well  as  a 
superintendent  of  contrabands,  naving  been  ap- 
pointed there  early  in  1862.    The  first  year 
the  freedmen  were  employed  in  cultivating  the 
land  on  the  island  for  Government,  receiving 
rations,  supplies,  &c.,  from  it ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment undertaking  to  dispose  of  the  crop.   In 
March,  1863,  the  abandoned  plantations  were 
sold  4t  auction  for  the  collection  of  the  direct 
Government  tax,  and  thus  a  good  title  obtain- 
ed for  them.    A  considerable  number  of  the 
smaller  plantations  or  divided  plantations  were 
purchased  by  the  negroes  themselves,  and  hare 
been  cultivated  by  Uiem  successfully.    Others 
were  sold  to  northern  purchasers,  sometimes 
several  to  the  same  man,  and  have  been  culti- 
vated by  hired  labor,  each  family  being  allot- 
ted a  certain  quantity  of  land,  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  to  adults,  and  in  proportion  to  chil- 
dren, on  which  they  raised  their  own  food*. 
being  allowed  besides  to  take  such  quantity 
of  cotton  land  as  they  chose,  for  the  crops  of 
which  they  were  responsible.    They  received 
no  fixed  wages,  but  a  certain  percentage  on 
the  amount  of  cotton  produced.    During  the 
growth  of  the  cotton  partial  payments  were 
made  each  month  to  secure  them  comfortable 
subsistence,  at  a  fixed  rate  for  each  acre  plant- 
ed and  hoed,  and  when  the  crop  was  gathered 
they  were  paid  the  remainder  of  what  was  dee 
them  at  the  specified  rate  of  so  much  for  each 
pound  of  cotton.    In  one  case  a  proprietor  of 
tliirteen  plantations  employed  four  hnndred 
laborers,  not  one  of  them  able-bodied,  all  be- 
ing old  men,  old  or  feeble  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  yet  the  average  earnings  of  each  laborer, 
aside  from  house  rent,  the  food  raised  for  him- 
self, and  the  value  of  his  own  private  crop,  vas 
$16.50  per  month  for  the  year.    This  proprie- 
tor, with  an  investment  of  |40,000,  cleared 
$81,000  as  the  net  proceeds  of  his  year's  labor. 
The  cotton  raised  wa»  Sea  Island.    On  these 
plantations  he  had  maintained  five  free  schools, 
which  were  attended  by  800  pupils,  and  five 
stores,  in  which  $20,000  worth  of  goods,  main- 
ly clothing    and    housekeeping  articles,  was 
sold  at  cost,  including  transportation. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
freedmen,  and  to  the  imparting  of  religious  in- 
struction to  them,  especially  at  Port  Royal, 
Roanoke  Island,  Norfolk,  and  at  the  Freed- 
men's  village,  Arlington,  opposite  Washington, 

D.  C,  under  the  direction  of  the  Frecdmen's 
Relief  Societies,  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, the  Free  Mission  Society,  &c.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  land  on  Roanoke  Island 
has  been  assigned  to  the  freedmen  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  they  are  supporting  themselves  com- 
fortably. At  Arlington,  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  at  Norfolk  a  large  portion  of  them  fiod 
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employment  among  the  citizens,  or  in  connec-  ton  are  engaged  in  the  cnltiyatlon  of  the  Ar- 

tioD  with  the  army,  and  others  cultivate  the  lington  estate,  formerly  the  property  of  th« 

lands  around  their  camps.    Thosd  at  Arling-  Oonfederate  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS.    Al-  coast  of  the  island.     Several  narratives  of  it 

though  it  may  be  said  that  the  year  1868,  ex-  have  been  published  in  1863. 

cept  its  one  grand  discovery  of  the  sources  of  Returning  to  the  American  Continent,  we 

the  White  Nile  (which  was  actually  made  in  notice  the  publication  by  Prof.  Hind  of  his  ex- 

1862,  though  not  published  till  1863),  has  not  prorations,  undertaken,  in  1861,  of  the  Za&ra^(?r 

been  so  fruitful  in  new  explorations  as  some  of  J^eninsula,    Mr.  Hind  and  his  party  entered 

the  years  which  preceded  it,  yet  the  grand  ag-  the  plateau  or  table-land  of  Labrador,  by  its 

gregate  of  progress  in  geographical  knowledge  main  artery  the  Moise  river,  the  source  of 

is  nevertheless  large,  and  indicates  the  con-  which  at  Lake  Clare  they  reached  after  an  ad- 

stantly  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  promotion  venturous  voyage.    The  river  abounds  in  rap- 

of  this  interesting  science.  ids  and  portages,  and  fairly  swarms  with  salm- 

Commencing  with  our  own  Continent^  wo  on.  The  Indian  tribes  on  the  southern  slope 
find  that  the  researches  of  the  American  trav-  of  this  table-land,  are  the  Montagnais  and  the 
eller  Hall,  in  Greenland  and  in  the  arctio  re-  Nesquapies,  numbering  from  2,500  to  3,000 
gions  of  the  continent  in  the  year  1862,  not  souls  each.  He  regard  them  as  offshoots  of 
only  decided  some  geographical  problems  of  the  great  Algonquin  race,  but  as  not  having  a 
interest,  as  stated  in  the  Annual  CyolopuEdia  common  origin  with  the  Micmacs  of  the  South, 
for  1862,  p.  482,  but  have  thrown  considerable  between  whom  and  themselves  there  has  been 
light  on  the  character  and  capabilities  for  im-  a  traditional  feud  for  many  generations.  Prof, 
provement  of  the  Esquimaux  tribes.  Their  Hind  found  the  mirage  very  common  on  the 
sasceptibility  to  education  and  their  fondness  elevated  table-land,  and  the  displays  of  the 
for  science  seem  to  be  greater  than  those  of  Aurora  Borealis  were  surpassingly  beautiful, 
the  Indian  tribes.  In  these  respects  they  re-  In  Canada^  the  geological  surveys  have  been 
semble  the  Lapps  and  Finns,  and  thus  cotrob-  continued,  and  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
orate  the  generally  received  theory  of  their  of  gold  deposits  supposed  to  be  of  considerable 
common  origin.  Mr.  Hall  found  them  inva-  value,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  of  new  reservoirs 
riably  amiable  and  gentle  in  their  nature,  skil-  of  petroleum  oil  in  Canada  West.  The  year 
fuj  in  mechanism,  and  intelligent  far  beyond  has  been  prolific  in  books  of  travel  relative  to 
what  could  have  been  expected  from  their  British  Colurr^ia  and  yancouf>eT*8  Island,  The 
mode  of  life.  At  Godthaob,  in  Greenland,  a  extensive  gold  deposits  on  the  Frazer  river  and 
monthly  illastrated  journal,  the  Atuagagliutil,  in  other  sections  of  British  Columbia  are  at- 
18  published,  which  is  edited  and  printed  by  an  tracting  an  extensive  emigration  to  that  region. 
Esquimaux,  Lars  Moller,  and  the  illustrations  A  grant  has  been  made  by  the  authorities  of 
drawn  and  engraved  by  another  Esquimaux  British  Columbia  of  the  right  of  way  for  a  tele- 
named  Aaron.  The  subjects  of  some  of  its  graph  line  from  San  Francisco  and  Washing- 
articles  indicate  very  fully  the  intelligence  of  ton  Territory,  through  that  colony  to  Russian 
the  writers  and  readers ;  they  are  such  as  America,  where  a  line  is  already  being  con- 
these:  "The  Electric  Telegraph;  The  Great  structed  to  connect  with  the  Russian  line 
Eastern ;  Extracts  from  late  Narratives  of  Voy-  through  Siberia  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  Isl- 
ages  to  the  Arctic  regions,  so  far  as  they  relate  ands,  thus  communicating  with  Europe  through 
to  the  Esquimaux ;   Combustibles  in  Green-  Asia. 

land ;    The  Ancient  Scandinavians  and  their  In  the  United  States  the  war  has  led  to  very 

Voyages."      Lars  Moller  has  also  published  many  topographical  surveys  of  great  accuracy, 

three  volumes  of  indigenous  traditions,  com-  and  the  explorations  relative  to  sliip  canals  to 

municated  by  the  people  of  the  country,  with  connect  the  Mississippi  and  the  Hudson  with 

the  Esquimaux  text  and  a  Danish  translation  the  great  lakes,  and  to  determine  the  best 

in  parallel  columns,  and  illustrated  with  litho-  route  for  the  Pacific  Railway  now  organized, 

graphic  plates.  have  also  thrown  much  light  upon  several 

Iceland^  which,  though  belonging  to  Den-  geographical  points.    It  has  been  ascertained 

mark,  is  usually  reckoned  an  American  island,  that  Lake  Michigan  has  a  medium  breadth 

^as,  in  1862,  the  scene  of  extraordinary  vol-  of  only  84  miles  instead  of  109,  as  has  been 

canic  eruptions,  not  this  time  from  Skaptur  generally  believed,  and  that  it  has  a  regular 

Jokul,  or  Heel  a,  but  from  TrosUa  dynge  (the  periodical  tide,  raising  and  depressing  its  wa- 

Mountain  of  the  Giants),  a  volcano  which  had  ters  from  two  to  four  feet.    The.,  route  of  the 

been  quiet  since  1510.    This  mountain  is  in  the  Pacific  Railway  through  ColorsAb  Ten'itory  is 

south  part  of  the  island,  and  about  2,600  feet  not  yet  fWly  settled,  and  it  h*egins;to  be  more 

high.    The  eruption  took  place  in  July,  1862,  evident,  as  the  new  territw^s  o^Jdaho  and 

and  has  made  some  chmiges  in  the  harbors  and  Arizona  develop  their  minerkl^««^PMi,  that 
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there  mast  be  branches  northward  and  south-  characteristics  of  the  conntri«8  represented  are 
ward  from  the  main  trank  to  enable  emigrants  designated  by  the  colors,  the  lowlands  har- 
to  reach  these  regions,  so  rich  in  the  precious  ing  a  green  tint,  the  table-lands  brown,  the 
metals.    The  discoveries  of  gold  in  Idaho  indi-  mountain  ranges  black,  and  the  highest  neaks 
cate  its  existence  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  white.    The  marine  currents,  isothermal  lines, 
mining  profitable  iu  almost  every  portion  of  zones  of  vegetation  and  other  physical  pbe- 
that  vast  territory ;  and  though  in  the  eastern  nomena  are  also  indicated,  and  cross  sections 
section,  along  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  the  In-  at  the  bottom  of  the  map  exhibit  prominently 
dians  are  ferocious  and  troublesome,  there  can  the  principal  slopes  and  elevations, 
be  little  doubt  of  the  speedy  opening  of  mines  The  French  invasion  of  Mexico  has  led  to  the 
there,  and  the  eventual  expulsion  of  the  Indians  preparations  of  many  maps  and  geographical 
from  the  region.    In  Arizona,  the  mines.as  yet  works  relative  to  that  country,  some  of  them 
opened  are  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colo-  of  great  merit,  by  German  and  French  geog- 
rado,  and  the  yield  is  represented  as  enormous,  raphers.    Among  these  may  be  noticed  a  sta- 
in connection  with  these  mines  there  is  much  tistioal  essay  on  Mexico  by  Berendt,  in  Peter- 
interest  in  the  discovery  of  a'  good  harbor  and  mfmn^s  Mitth&ilungen  ;  MoritzWelzhofer's  ^* Re- 
port near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  public  of  Mexico ; "  Uhde^s  ^^  The  Region  of  the 
accessible  to  steamers  of  large  draught.    The  Lower  Kio  Bravo  del  Norte,"  all  in  German; 
attention  of  geographers  during  the  past  year  and  monographs  on  Jalapa  and  Orizaba,  hy  Dr. 
has  been  called  to  the  canons  on  the  Upper  Poyet ;  "  Notices  of  Sonora,"  by  MM.  Berton 
Colorado  in  this  territory.    These  were  sur-  and  Manry ;    "  Mexico,  a  Resume  of  its  Geog- 
veyed  by  an  exploring  party  sent  out  by  the  raphy,  &c.,"  by  Count  Baril  de  la  Ilure;  "A 
United  States  Government  in  1860,  and  the  re-  Map  and  Hydrology  of  Mexico,"  by  H.  de  Sans- 
port  of  the  survey  published  by  the  Govern-  sure,  in  French. 

ment  in  1861.    The  cafions  or  perpendicular  Anew  archssological  exploration  has  brought 
ravines  through  which  the  river  has  cut  its  to  light  much  of  interest  relative  to  the  ruined 
way  are  deeper  and  reveal  the  successive  strata  cities  and  temples  of  Southern  Mexico,  and  the 
of  the  plateau  more  perfectly  than  any  rock  results  of  the  examination  have  appeared  in  a 
cutting,  natural  or  artificial,  heretofore  known,  magnificent  volume  illustrated  witli  photogra- 
The  Big  Caflon,  the  highest  of  these,  has  6,600  phic  views  of  the  ruins,  entitled  ^^  American 
feet  of  perpendicular  descent.    The  scenery  is  Cities  and  Ruins,"  by  MM.  De  Chamay  and  Viol- 
more  terrible  and  sublime  than  any  which  has  let  le  Due,  published  the  past  year  in  Paris, 
previously  been  discovered  in  the  wonderful  Central  America  was  visited  by  severe  earth- 
regions  on  the  Pacific  slope.  quakes  in  the  winter  of  1862-^3,  and  portionB 
In  California,  the  geological  survey  under  of  it  have  been  subject  to  political  convulsions 
the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  D.  w  hitney  is  making  during  the  year.     The  German  geographers 
fine  progress,  the  superintendent  having  made  seem  to  have  taken  its  topography  under  their 
two  reports.    The  survey  proposes  the  con-  especial  care;    Moritz  "Wagner,  in  particular, 
stmction  of  a  series  of  maps  mostly  of  the  having  explored  with  great  zeal  the  Cliiriqui 
mountainous  portions  of  the  State,  which  con-  region,  the  States  of  Costa  Rica  and  Panama, 
stitutes  fjths  of  its  area,  and  also  of  the  vicin-  and  the  isthmus  of  San  Bias,  and  having  visited 
ity  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  on  a  large  and  measured  the  height  of  several  of  the  vol- 
scale  (1-126.000).    The  survey  has  determined  canoes  of  that  region  hitherto  hardly  known; 
the  heights  of  the  principal  mountain  peaks  of  on  all  these  topics  he  has  communicated  inter- 
the  State,  and  has  settled  the  point  that  Mt.  esting  essays,  with  maps  and  charts,  to  Feter- 
Shasta  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  mann's  Ifittheilungen.  Frantzius,  another  Ger- 
States,  being  14,440  feet  above  the  sea  level  or  man  traveller,  has  also  communicated  to  the 
almost  three  miles,  while  Mt.  Hood,  which  has  same  journal  some  important  papers  relative  to 
hitherto  been  considered  the  highest^  is  only  Costa  Rica,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it 
fourth,  having  an  altitude  of  only  11,894  feet  bordering  upon  the  San  Juan  river.  Capt.  Bed- 
Prof.  Whitney  believes  Popocatapetl,  which,  ford  Pym,  of  H.  M.  8.  Gorgon,  communicated  to 
according  to.Sonntag,  is  17,y83  feet  in  height,  the  English  admiralty  his  discovery  of  a  new 
to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  North  America,  route  of  transit  across  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragna, 
and  not  Mt.  St.  Elias,  which  he  adduces  reasons  starting  on  the  Atlantic  side  from  a  better  port 
for  regarding  as  under  16,000  feet  (the  meas-  than  Greytown.    This  new  point  of  departure 
urement  of  the  English  hydrographical  charts,  he  believed  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  bay  situated 
probably  Capt.  Dunham's,  gives  its  altitude  as  south  of  Monkey  Point  in  Mosquitia,  which  ho 
14,970  feet),  which  is   probably  below  the  named  Gorgon  Bay.    M.  Alfred  de  Valois  hw 
height  of  Mt.  Hooker  and  Mt.  Brown  in  Brit-  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  British 
ish  Columbia.    In  connection  with  geograph-  Yucatan,  and  M.  Gerald  Raoul  Perry  has  given 
ical  progress  the  physical  wall-maps  of  the  a  veiy  interesting  and  complete  account  of 
United  States  and  South  America,  and  also  Nicaragua.                             ^ 
of  the  Eastern  Continents,  prepared  during  New  Grenada,  or  as  it  now  stylos  itself,  The 
the  past  year  by  Prof.   Arnold  Giif  ot,  and  United  Statee  of  Colombia^  was  explored  very 
published  by  Charles  Scribner  of  New  York,  thoroughly  in  1861  and  1862  by  the  German 
are  worthy  of  notice.      The   diief  physical  geographer  Earsten,  who   published  the  re- 
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suits  of  his  explorations  in  1863,  in  the  Zeit-  eminent  naturalist,  who  has  demoted  great  at- 

fchriff/ar  Erdkunde.  A  New  Granadian,  Senor  tention  to  the  ethnology,  geography,  and  his- 

Simpor,  has  also,  during  the  past  year,  pub-  tory  of  the  South  American  States,  has  edited 

lisli^d  an  excellent  and  very  complete  treatise  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  the  past  year,  a  nar- 

on  the  geography  of  the  country,  under  tlie  rative  of  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  undertaken 

tile  o(  Bnaayo  iohre  las  RepubUcaa  Colomhianos,  in  1560  and  1561  by  Pedro  de  Ursua  and  Lopez 

Eyialor  was  visited  in  1862  by  three  English  de  Aguirre,  in  search  of  the  El  Dorado,  so  of- 

^eigrapliers,  who  explored  different  portions  ten  sought  by  the  early  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

of  it,  and  published  their  observations  in  1863.  navigators. 

Mr.  Jamason,  setting  out  from  Quito,  visited  Brazil^  though  possessing  a  larger  amount  of 

Mount  Oayamba;  Mr.  Richard  Spruce  visited  unexplored  territory  than    any  other    South 

the  repon  lying  southeast  of  Quito;  and  Mr.  Ameri^n  State,  is  more  advanced  in  its  in- 

Jamc9  Wilson  made  a  geological  and  geograph-  tollectual  condition,  and  is  doing  more  to  de- 

ical  tour  through  Esmeraldas,  a  province  which  velop  its  own  wild  regions,  and  to  ascertain 

he  regards  as  destined  to  become  of  great  com-  their  capacities  and  products,  than  any  other 

mercial  importance  if  it  can  only  be  provided  country  in  South  America.    It  has  an  active 

with  tolerdble  roads.    The  Ecuadorian  Govern-  Geographical  Society  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  its 

ment  has  undertaken  to  build  a  road  connect-  Retista  Trimensal^  a  quarterly  scientiiio  review, 

in^  the  city  of  Esmeraldas  with  Quito.    This  conducted  by  the  Imperial  Institute,  devotes 

pr()vinc3  Wiis  once  famous  for  the  beautiful  special  attention  to  geographical  discovery  and 

emoralds  found  there,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  satis-  exploration  in  BraziL    The  Emperor,  who  is 

fiw'd  that  the  supply  is  still  far  from  being  ex-  himself  one  of  the  most  accomplished  physi- 

hausted,  although  very  few  are  now  brought  cists  in  the  empire,  gives  special  encourage- 

into  market.    It  is  also  a  fine  cotton  country.  ment  to  this  department  of  science.    As  a  con- 

Veri'izud'i  has  been,  durin;^  the  past  year,  as  sequence  of  this  encouragement,  geographical 
for  most  of  it3  independent  history,  torn  by  in-  *  explorations  have  been  very  numerous  of  late 

ternal  convulsions  and  revolutions,  which  al-  years  in  Brazil.    The  narratives  of  five  have 

most  prohibit  any  material  or  commercial  pro-  been  published  in  1863,  viz. :  *^  a  Description  of 

grojs.    Under  a  strong,  wise,  and  good  govern-  Brazil,"  by  tho  eminent  traveller  Baril  de  la 

ment,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  take  a  high  posi-  Hure ;  "  An  Account  of  the  Indians  of  Matto 

tion  among  the  South  American  States,  from  Grosso,"  by  Dr.  Moore ;  "  Report  upon    tho 

its  groat  mineral  and  agricultural  resources.  Prince  of  Parana,"  by  Sefior  Vereker ;  "  Fred. 

Dr.  jPlas^ard,  a  French  geologist,  discovered  in  Gerstaecker^s  Narrative  of  tho  Condition  and 

18t32  valuable  and  extensive  gold  deposits  in  Ilistory  of  the  German  Colonies  in  the  @outh 

Tupuquen,  and  his  account  of  them  has  led  to  a  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  of  those  in  Peru  and  Cliili ;  " 

consiflerable  emigration  thither.  and  "  A  Description  of  the  Province  of  Minas 

In  Guiana  a  joint  French  and  Dutch  scien-  Geraes,"  by  Dr.  Von  Tschudi,  with  a  map  by 

t'dc  expedition  was  engaged  in  1861  and  1662  Messrs.  HaJfeld  and  Fred.  Wagner,  published  as 

ia  exploring  the  basin  of  the  Maroni  river,  a  supplement  of  Petermann^s  Mittheilungen, 

which  form 3  the  boundary  between  French  and  The  Argentine  Confederation,  though  engaged 

Djtch  Guiana,  and  in  tracing  the  course  of  its  in  war  with  Buenos  Ayres  for  a  portion  of  the 

two  principal  affluents,  the  Awa  and  the  Tapa-  year,  has  with  the  recurrence  of  peace  set  itself 

nahoni ;  MM.  Vidal  and  Rech,  the  French  mom-  to  the  work  of  developing  more  fully  its  re- 

h.Ts  of  the  expedition,  published  in  1863,  in  the  sources.    In  the  early  summer  of  1863  it  sent  a 

li  :ue  Maritime  et  Colonialfy  an  extended  ac-  scientific  expedition  up  the Vermejo  river,  one  of 

c'junt  of  the  results  of  their  explorations,  with  the  principal  branches  of  the  Parana,  to  examine 

a  map  of  the  river  basin.    They  describe  the  its  capacity  for  navigation,  and  tho  advantages 

raantry  as  very  rich  in  agricultural  promise,  of  the  districts  which  it  drains  for  commercial 

producing  in  great  abundance  tapioca,  rice,  enterprise.    One  of  the  members  of  the  expe- 

^  weet  potatoes,  maize,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  to-  dition,  Mr.  Porter  0.  Bliss,  a  citizen  of  the 

hacco,  all  kinds  of  leguminous  plants  and  fruits,  United  States,  and  for  several  years  an  atten- 

aaJ  rare  and  valuable  woods  for  timber,  and  tive  observer  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  cus- 

f  >r  cabinet  purposes,  which  are  fully  described  toms  of  our  North  American  Indians,  wasspe- 

t»y  M.  Rech,  who  was  the  naturalist  of  the  ex-  •  cially  charged  with  the  investigations  concem- 

pc-di:ion.    M.  Rech  also  gives  an  interesting  ing  the  Indians  ofthe  Upper  Vermejo.  Mr.  Bliss 

account  of  the  native  tribes  whom  he  found  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  latter  part  of 

there,  the  principal  of  whom  were  the  Ron-  September,  and  brought  with  him  ample  notes 

coQjones,  a  mild  and  gentle  race  of  Indians,  in  regard  to  these  tribes,  and  the  adaptation  of 

and  also  of  the  Maroons,  mixed  races,  Indian  the  coimf ry  to  immigrants.    His  nnrrative  of 

aid  negro,  known  as  the  Yucas,  and  the  Bonis,  his  expedition  has  not  yet  been  published, 

^ho  inhabit  a  part  of  the  river  basin.    The  new  Urugvay  has  recently  completed  a  census, 

governor  of  French  Giuana.  M.  de  Montravel,  though  like  that  of  most  of  the  South  American 

in  his  report  to  the  French  Government,  an- .  States,  it  makes  no  great  pretensions  to  ac- 

QOQucestfaat  the  sea-island  cotton  is  thoroughly  curacy.    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  stnted  at 

acclimated  there/ and  that  its  culture  had  been  850,000,  distributed  in  18  departments  or  prov* 

commeaoed  on  a  grand  scale.    Mr.  Bollart,  the  inces.    The  population  of  the  capital,  Monte- 
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video,  is  given  in  18C8  at  45,765.    Its  imports  Atacaman  ficscrt  from  the  other  Stains  of  South 

in  1862  were  said  to  amount  to  $13,508,330,  America,  is  almost  wholly  delivered  from  the 

and  the  exports  to  $15,395,073.    One  hundred  questions  of  boundaries,  which  have  so  often 

and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  said,  given  rise  to  desolating  wars  in  some  cf  the 

to  bo  of  foreign  birth.    In  June,  1868,  the  ter-  States,  and  under  a  judicious  government  has 

ritory  of  the  republic  was  invaded  by  an  army  made  rapid  progress  during  the  last  ten  or 

from  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  command  of  a  twelve  years  in  the  arts  of  civilization.     M. 

former  president  of  Uruguay,  Venacio  Flores,  Pigris,  the  South  American  geographer,  has 

but  after  a  struggle  of  several  months  he  was  communicated  during  the  past  yeaf  to  the 

defeated  and  expelled  from  the  country.  French  Academy    several    memoirs   on   the 

Paraguay^  under  the  government  of  Presi-  Andes.  He  ascertained  by  careful  geodesic 
dent  Lopez,  and  since  his  death  under ^hat  of  measurement  the  height  of  Aconcagua,  the 
his  son,  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  pros-  most  elevated  of  the  yet  known  peaks  of  Sooth 
perity.  An  interior  State,  and  witliout  an  ex-  America,  as  22,210  feet.  Three  other  peaks  in 
tensive  foreign  commerce,  it  has,  by  the  in-  the  same  vicinity  measured  respectively,  22,097 
dustry  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  feet,  21,213  feet,  and  20,628  feet.  Inthenorth- 
the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  maintained  itself  ern  part  of  Chili,  within  the  Atacama  desert, 
in  peace  and  comfort,  has  no  public  debt,  and  800  miles  nortfi  of  Copiapo,  extensive  mines  of 
has.  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $2,500,000,  silver  of  great  purity  have  been  discovered, 
of  which  nearly  two  thirds  arise  from  the  The  region  also  abounds  with  the  best  copper, 
sale  of  the  Yerha  matey  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  In  Bolivia^  the  return  of  peac^  has  been  so- 
other products  of  the  national  domains.  Its  companied  by  the  re-discovery  of  extensive 
population,  according  to  official  statistics,  is  gold  mines,  all  traces  of  which  had  been  lost  in 
1,837,431,  and  that  of  the  capital,  Assumption,  the  years  of  civil  war.  They  are  situated  near 
48,000.  m,  Mouchez,  a  French  geographer,  ,  the  village  of  Baures,  in  the  basin  of  the  Beni. 
who  has  resided  fur  many  years  in  Paraguay,  Peru  has  for  many  years  been  a  favorite 
and  is  the  author  of  a  scries  of  excellent  maps  region  of  geographical  exploration  and  research, 
of  the  republic,  thinks  the  official  estimate  of  and  the  past  year  has  contributed  its  full  share 
the  population  too  high  by  one*half.  A  work  of  works  relative  to  its  geography  and  ethnol- 
on  Paraguay^  of  great  interest,  and  embodying  ogy.  Professor  Antonio  Raimondi,  a  Peruvian 
much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  scholar,  has  presented  to  the  Peruvian  Govem- 
country,  by  Dr.  Demersay,  was  published  in  ment  a  memoir  entitled  Apuntes  9ohre  la  Pro- 
1863.  Messrs.  Kon^r  and  Kiepert  have  also  a  vincia  literal  de  Loreto,  in  which  he  givesa  verj 
paper,  illustrated  with  a  map  by  the  latter  on  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  Indian  tribes 
the  topography  of  Paraguay  in  one  of  the  num-  in  that  vast,  wild  province,  which  covers  n^ore 
bers  of  the  Zeitaehriftfur  Erdkunde  for  1868.  square  leagues  than  all  the  rest  of  Peru.    This 

There  have  been  no  farther  attempts  during  memoir,  it  is  understood,  is  but  one  of  a  series 

the  past  year,  to  explore  Patagonia^  or  the  bleak  on  which  Prof.  Raimondi  has  been  engaged  for 

islands  of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  but  a  very  many  years,  in  which  he  will  discuss  the  geo- 

interesting  narrative  of  adventure  in  the  latter  graphical,  mineralogical,  geological,  botanical 

in  October,  1855,  has  recently  been  given  to  the  and  zoological  features  of  Loreto.    In  the  Ai- 

public  in  "Harper's  Magazine,"  by  the  captain  kual  Cyclopedia  for  1862,  some  account  was 

of  a  British  schooner,  sent  to  visit  the  inhabit-  given  of  the  Jivaros,  one  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 

ants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  after  the  terrible  dis-  the  province.    Prof.  Raimondi  gives  a  fnrtlier 

aster  which  befell  Capt.  Allen  Gardiner  and  his  account  of  them,  as  well  as  the  other  trilKs 

party.    He  describes  the  Fuegians  as  generally  which  occupy  that  region,  some  of  whom,  as 

of  tolerable  height  (ranging  from  5  ft.  8  in.  the  Mayorunas  and  Caschibos,  are  cannibals, 

to  5  ft.  7  in.),  and  well  formed;  but  as  going  eating  the  old  people  of  their  tribes.    Tlieir 

nearly  nude,  even  in  that  severe  climate,  cover-  habits  and  customs,  as  well  as  their  language, 

ing  the  skin  with  ochre  and  grease.    They  re-  differ  materially  from  each  other,  and  would 

semble  the  Esquimaux,  but  are  less  amiable  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  sprung  from 

and  honest  than  they.    Their  principal  food  different  sources;  the  Jivaros  may  have  been 

consists  of  shell  fish  and  on  edible  fungus,  originally  of  the  Quichua  race,  their  language 

which  grows  upon  the  trees.    They  are  canni-  and  habits  bearing  considerable  resemblance 

bals,  but  more  from  necessity,  the  captain  thinks,  to  it,  but  the  Caschibos,  Setebos,  Sipibos,  and 

than  from  choice.    They  live  in  conical  huts,  Conibos  speak  dialects  of  the  Pana  language, 

built  over  a  hollowed  pit  in  the  ground,  and  which  abounds  in  aspirates  and  gutturals,  and 

their  tents  are  always  filled  with  smoke.    Their  has  no  affinities  with  the  Quichua,  the  Jivaro, 

condition  seems  very  wretched,  but  they  were  the  Piro  or  the  Campo,  whicli  have  an  abund- 

content,  and  exhibited  strong  attachment  to  ance  of  vowels  and  are  soft  and  musical.    The 

their  families,  and  especially  to  their  children.  Conibos  flatten  the  heads  of  their  children  be- 

An  attempt  made  in  1857  to  take  some  of  them  tween  two  boards,  one  applied  in  front,  the 

away  to  educate  and  civilize  them,  led  to  a  ren-  other  behind.     Prof.  Raimondi  estimates  the 

contre,  in  which  the  entire  crew  of  an  English  number  of  Indians  in  Loreto.  at  about  90,000, 

vessel,  except  the  cook,  was  killed.  of  whom  about  40,000  are  independent,  having 

ChiUy  happily  separated  by  the  Andes  and  the  never  been  subdued  by  the  whites.  The  country 
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is  rich  in  grains  (rice  and  maize  principally),  Newfonndland  join  the  mainland,  and  thns 
cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  the  edible  palms,  permit  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  in  three  or 
{fPL'ad  fruit,  oranges,  lemons,  plantains,  yuccas,  four  days ;  the  coast  line  of  the  Atlantic  States 
pine  apples,  plums,  cherries,  pawpaws  and  may  be  carried  out  to  the  edge  of  the  Gulf 
other  delicate  fruits ;  has  numerous  medicinal  Stream ;  the  West  Indies  be  united  into  three 
and  poisonous  plants  and  gums,  as  well  as  or  four  large  islands ;  the  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
abundant  dye-stuffs  and  precious  woods;  and  its  sippi  extend  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further 
mountains  yield  salt,  sulphate  of  lime,  alum,  into  the  Gulf,  and  the  other  rivers  of  the  coast 
sulphur,  iron  ore,  lignite  and  gold.  be  lengthened  in  a  corresponding  degree.  With 
Among  the  works  throwing  most  light  upon  these  changes  must  come  also  material  modifi- 
the  geography  of  the  central  portion  of  South  cations  of  climate,  an  intense  cold  and  greater 
America,  which  have  been  recently  published,  barrenness  at  the  North ;  fiercer  and  more 
there  has  been  none  more  satisfactory  in  its  tropical  heat  at  the  South;  a  milder  but  moister 
portraiture  of  the  inhabitants,  animals  and  climate  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  changes 
plants  of  that  partially  explored  region,  than  will  hardly  come  in  our  time,  but  if  the  present 
Henry  Walter  Bates'  ''  Naturalist  on  the  River  rate  of  elevation  be  continued,  a  century  hfence 
Amazon ;  a  Record  of  Eleven  Years'  Residence  may  be  sufficient  for  the  development  of  most 
and  Travel  under  the  Equator,"  published  in  of  them. 

London,  in  1863.    During  his  long  residence  in  The  West  Indies  offer  little  of  interest  or 

South  America  Mr.  Bates  visited  all  the  navi-  novelty  in  a  geographical  point  of  view.   Ilayti, 

gable  portions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amazon,  which  offered,  in  1862,  stronjf  inducements  to 

as  well  as  several  of  its  larger  affluents,  and  colored  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  has 

resided  for  some  years  at  Santarem,  on  the  Rio  not  been  able  to  fulfil  all  its  promises,  and  the 

Negro,  and  afterward  for  other  years  at  Ega,  grant  of  the  island  A'Vache,  on  its  southern 

on  the  Upper  Amazon.      Among  the  spoils  coast,  to  an  adventurer  named  Bernard  Koch, 

brought  or  sent  home  from  his  South  American  who  sought  to  improve  it  by  means  of  laborers 

explorations,  were  15,000  species  of  insects,  obtained  from  the  freedmen  in  Virginia,  has 

8,000of  them  new  to  naturalists,  numerous  new  turned  out  badly:  the  emigrants  have  been 

species  of  mammals,  fishes,  &c.,  and  a  great  brought  back  to  this  country,  after  losing  nearly 

abundance  of  birds  of  most  beautiful  plumage,  one  fourth  of  their  number  by  sickness  and 

He  confirms  Professor  Raimondi's  testimony  in  death,  the  result  of  exposure  and  hardship,  the 

regard  to  the  cannibalism  of  some  of  the  Indian  survivors  having  lost  their  time  and  services, 

tribes,  but  regards  the  Indian,  as  in  general,  and  all  that  they  had,  by  the  fraud  and  dis-    * 

inferior  to  the  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  of  the  honesty  of  Koch.     A  remarkable  cave  has 

country.    There  is  no  caste  distinction  there ;  recently  been  discovered  in  Cuba  not  far  from 

tJie  Negro,  Indian,  half-breed  and  white  eiyoy-  the  city  of  Matanzas.     It  is  called  the  Cave  of 

in^  the  same  privileges  and  consideration,  and  Bellamar,  and  in  the  magnificent  size  of  its 

holding  the  same  ofiSces.    Of  these,  in  general,  apartments,  and  the  beauty  of  its  stalactites  and 

he  found  the  Negroes  the  most  intelligent,  re-  stalagmites,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of 

fined  and  honest.  the  world.   The  entrance  hall,  called  the  Gothic 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  sent,  some  Temple,  is  900  feet  in  length  by  240  feet  wide, 

years  since,  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham  to  Peru,  the  roof  being,  at  its  highest  point,  60  feet 

to  investigate  the  regions  producing  the  various  above  the  floor  of  the  hall.    It  is  adorned  with 

spices  of  Chinchona  or  Peruvian  bark,  and  to  numerous  pillars  and  mantles  of  great  beauty. 

attempt  their  transplantation  to  India.    After  Beyond  this  is  the  Gallery  of  the  Fountain,  a 

muny  diflBciilties  the  attempt  has  proved  sue-  corridor  2,400  feet  in  length,  having  in  its  centre 

cessful,  and  Mr.  Markham's  report  of  his  ex-  a  spring  hemmed  in  witli  stalactites  of  most 

pcriences  is  exceedingly  interesting.  exquisite  forms.    Beyond,  and  after  passing 

The  explorations  of  the  geologist  indicate  through  a  finely  formed  arch,  the  visitor  comes 

that  there  are  changes  of  elevation  in  progress  to  the  Hall  of  the  Benediction,  the  fioor,  walls, 

along  the  coasts  of  North  and  probably  also  and  vault  of  which  are  of  the  purest  white,  and 

South  America.    The  coast  of  Greenland,  for  a  these,  as  well  as  the  numerous  columns  and 

dUtancoof  six  hundred  miles,  is  subsiding,  while  pendants,  sparkle  in  the  light  with  the  most 

that  of  tlio  American  continent,  on  its  eastern  brilliant  crystals.    The  Mantle  of  the  Virgin,  . 

coast,  is  gradually  rising,  from  the  shores  of  the  the   Snow  Drift,   the  Lake   of  Dahlias,  the 

Arctic  Sea   to  the  northern  coasts  of  South  Closet  of  the  Beautiful  Matanceras,  the  Hatuey 

America,  and  perhaps  farther.    On  the  Pacific  Gallery,  &c.,  are  names  bestowed  upon  other 

coast,  too,  there  i*,  at  some  points,  a  gradual  portions  of  the  cave.    Many  of  the  concretions 

elevation — whether  at  all,  is  not  yet  certain,  possess  the  property  of  double  refraction,  and 

The  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  topography  some  of  them  are  violet  or  rose  colored,  or  of 

and  extent   of  the  continent  is  likely  to  be  golden  hues.      The  cave  runs  from  west  to 

very  great  in  the  course  of  time.      The  arctic  east,  and  its  maximum  depth  is  86  feet.     Its 

lands  which  now  approach  nearer  than  the  temperature  never  exceeds  80  degrees  Fahren- 

eastern  continent  to  the  north  pole,  may  reach  heit. 

it;  Hudson^s  Bay  may  become  a  fertile  valley  In  EuRorE,  there  have  been  few  geographi- 
with  several  considerable  lakes ;  the  banks  of    cal  but  many  archaeological  explorations.    The 
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insurreotioti  in  P(?^nd  has  led  to  the  publica-  them  of  local  interest  mainly.  The  geograpbicd 
tion  of  some  maps  and  descriptions  of  that  periodicals  are  also  numerous.  The  foUowiogard 
country,  and  the  agitation  of  the  SchUswig-  the  principal :  "Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the 
HoUtein  question,  which  in  the  beginning  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,"  London ;  '*  All 
1864  has  developed  into  a  war,  caused  in  the  round  the  World,"  edited  by  M.  W.  Ainsworth, 
closing  months  of  1868  the  issue  of  some  de-  London;  Bulletin  de  la  Socieie  de  Geographie^ 
poriptions  and  maps  of  the  country  in  dispute.  Paris ;  "  Mittheilungeny^^  edited  by  Dr.  Peter- 
Rev.  Fortcscue  Anderson  has  published  in  mann,  Gotha;  ZeitaehriftfurErdkunde^editt^ 
London  "  Seven  Months'  Residence  in  Russian  by  Dr.  Keuer,  at  Berlin,  and  serving  as  the  bulle- 
Poland  in  1868,"  which  gives  a  graphic  account  tin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin ;  An- 
of  a  portion  of  the  country.  nvaire  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Geography  at 

In  July,  1868,  a  submarine  volcanic  eruption  Leipzic;   Mittheilungen  of  the  Geographical 
took  place  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  Societies  of  Vienna,  of  Darmstadt  and  of  Frank- 
new  island,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily ^  in  the  Med-  furt-am-Main ;  Bulletin  and  MemoireB  of  the 
iterranean,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Geographical    Society   of   Geneva;    Compta 
ghitre.  and  near  the  island  of  Pantillaria.    It  is  rendus  and  Memoires  of  the  Russian  Geograph- 
on  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  for-  ical  Society ;  the  Memoires  of  the  Italian  Geo- 
mer  volcano,  and  in  an  old  chart  of  150  years  graphical  Society  at  Turin ;  The  Nautical  and 
ago  there  is  a  reef  laid  down  on  this  spot ;  but  Geogrnphical  Bulletin  of  Rome,   edited  by 
for  many  years  past  the  water  over  the  present  Prof.  E.  Fabri   Scarpellini ;  Bibliotheea  geo- 
site  of  the  island  has  been  135  fathoms  deep,  graphieo  Statistiea  of  W.  Muldner,  at  Flor- 
The  island  is  now  about  throe  fourths  of  a  mile  ence  (?) ;  the  "  Nautical  Magazine,"  London; 
in  circumference,  and  seems  to  stand  on  a  broad  Tour  du  Monde^  edited  by  M.  Charton,  Paris ; 
base.    It  is  at  its  summit  about  200  feet  high,  Globus^  edited  by  Dr.  K.  Andree,  Paris;  Nou- 
and  is  composed  of  cinders  of  all  sizes  heaped  telltB  Annates  des  Voyages^  Paris;  Rciut  Ma- 
loosely  together.    There  is  a  crater  on  the  ritime  Coloniale,  Paris;   Archives  des  Scimm 
island  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  diameter  con-  de  Bitssie,  edittd  by  Dr.  Erman,  St.  Peters- 
.taining  boiling  water,  and  emitting  steam  and  burg;  Bulletin  and  Annates  of  the  Foreign 
sulphurous  vapors.    Severe  earthquake  shocks  Council  at  Lisbon ;  the  Annuario  Maritime  of 
wore  experienced  in  Rhodes  in  April  and  May,  the  Austrian  Lloyds  at  Trieste. 
1868,  destroying  entire  villages  and  causing  a        Asia  is,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years  pa«t,  ope 
loss  of  some  hundreds  of  lives.  They  were  pre-  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  geographer?,  and  in  its 
ceded  by  great  commotion  of  the  sea,  which,  vast  table  lands,  deserts,  and  mountain  ranges, 
for  a  time,  receded  from  its  ancient  level ;  but  its  inland  seas,  and  its  dense  but  isolated  popola- 
aftor  the  shock,  regained  more  than  its  former  tions,  they  are  sure  of  finding  much  that  is  in- 
territory.                                 •  teresting  to  the  scientific  and  often  to  the  gen- 

Turkey  and  Greece  have  been  explored  both  eral  reader.  Beginning  with  its  western  states, 
for  geographical  and  archajological  purposes,  we  find  that  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  in  Arabia, 
and  one  of  the  latest  books  of  travels  in  refer-  has  been  visited  in  1862  and  1863  by  two  geog- 
ence  to  both  is  Mr.  Chr.  Cooke's  "  Journey  raphers,  Rev.  T.  J.  Prout,  an  English  clergy- 
Due  East,"  which  was  made  in  1862-'3.  man,  and  M.  W.  Hewlett,  each  of  whom  as- 

Tho  Prussian  General  Bayer  has  issued  a  cended  the  mountain  Cum  Chamar,  the  highest 

circular  to  the  most  eminent  physicists  of  the  peak  of  the  Sinaitic  Mountains.    It  is  situated 

different  nations  of   Europe,   proposing  the  about  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Djebel  Katherin,  and 

measuring  ofan  arc  ofmeridian  from  Palermo  to  according  to  M.  Hewlett  is  9,100  feet  higb. 

Ohristiania.    The  progress  toward  completion  Another  English  traveller,  Mr.  Charles  Foster, 

of  most  of  the  topographical  surveys  of  tlw  has  applied  the  photographic  art  to  the  repre- 

European  states  is  rapid.  The  survey  of  France  sentation  of  this  region,  and  has  given  views 

on  a  scale  of  1-80,000  is  completed ;  but  it  will  of  the  sacred  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  under 

be  several  years  before  the  map  engravers  will  the  title  of  "  Sinai  Photographed." 
have  finished  their  work  upon  it.    It  is  to  be  re-        The  intellectual  apathy  of  the  Turks  has 

gretted  that  the  scales  on  which  these  surveys  given  way  pnder  the  pressure  of  European 

are  made  differ  so  much  in  the  different  states,  scientific  enterprise,  and  early  in  the  year  there 

They  range  from  1-20,000  to  1-288,000;  whereas  was  published  a  volume  of  travels  in  the  Turkish 

if  the  scale  of  1-100,000,  which  is  that  of  Pros-  capital,  by  an  Osmanli  scholar,  the  narrative  of 

aia,  Belgium,  Hanover,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  a  journey  of  exploratirn  along  theTurko-Per- 

Norway,  and  Portugal,  or  of  1-50,000,  which  is  sian  frontier,  entitled  Siahatnamel  Eodnd. 
that  of  Holland,  Italy,  and  most  of  the  smaller       English    commercial  enterprise  is  niakins: 

German  states,  or  even  of  1-80,000,  which  is  itself  felt  on  the  Evphratcs  and  Tigins  as  well 

that  of  France,  Naples,  Denmark,  and  Belgium,  as  in  Asia  Minor,     Steamboats  now  ply  bc- 

were  generally  adopted,  the  maps  of  the  con-  tween  Bassorah  and  Bagdad,  and  a  line  of 

tinental    countries   might  easily  be  brought  steamships  has  been  established  between  Bas- 

together,  and  a  map  of  uniform  scale  of  all  sorah  and  Bombay.    A  railway  is  also  said  to 

made.    The  number  of  geographical  maps  pub-  be  in  progress  from  Smyrna  to  EpheSus.  Syria 

lished  in  Enrope  during  the  past  year  is  very  has  been  very  thoroughly  explored  by  the 

great,  amounting  to  several  thousands,  most  of  French  Government  since  1861,  and  several 
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eminent  geographers  have  taken  part  in  the  sia,  Khorassan,  and  Afghanistan,  hj  Captain 

surveys  and  have  published  accounts  of  their  Claude  Clark.      The  Britbh  Admiralty  have 

discoveries.      The    War    Department    of  the  published,  in  1863,  a  survey  of  the  Persian 

French  Government  published,  early  in  18G3,  Gulf  in  two  charts,  the  result  of  the  labors  of 

a  very  fine  map  of  the  Libanus  range  and  its  Commander  Constable  and  Lieutenant  Stifle, 

spurs  and  offshoots,  the  result  of  the  topograph-  The  telegraph  has  made  its  way  into  Persia, 

ical  surveys  of  the  French  engineers.    M.  R.  Teheran,  its  capital,  being  in  communication 

Edwards  issued  a  serai-historical  treatise  on  with  Recht,  Tauris,  and  Bagdad,  and  through 

Syria  from  1840  to  1862  ;  M.  Desmoulins  pub-  the  latter  city  with  Constantinople  and  Europe, 

lished  under  the  sanction  of  the  War  Depart-  The  Persians,  less  apathetic  ana  indolent  than 

ment  "  Hydrographio  and  Statistical  Infurma-  Turk  or  Tartar,  have  fairly  started  on  the 

tion  concerning  the  coast  of    Syria."     MM.  highway  of  progress ;   a  fondness  for  scientific 

n.  Guys,  Louet,  Stepp,  Bevet,  and  Isaacs,  have  research  is  manifested ;  the  young  men  of  the 

written  works  on  Syria,  and  an  English  writer,  higher  classes  are  sent  to  England  and  France 

Mr.  Mansel,  has  published  a  "  Coast  Survey  of  to  be  educated,  and   return  imbued  with  a 

Palestine."    Dr.  Beke,  the  African  traveller,  fondness  for  science.    The   French  language 

has  during  the  past  year  penetrated  into  the  is  taught  in  the  schools  of  Teheran,  and  spoken 

country  lying  east  of  Palestine,  known  as  the  especially  by  the  youth  in  the  streets  of  that 

Hauran,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Galaad  (the  city. 

ancient  Gilead),  but  his  narrative  of  his  travels  The  Caucasus  has  been  explored  within  the 

is  not  yet  published.    Two  French  savans,  MM.  past  two  years  by  several  Russian  savans,  and 

Mas  Latrie  and  Kotschy,  have  been  exploring  General  Chodzko,  M.  Lapinsky,  and  M.  O. 

the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  the  former  has  published  Blau,  have  published  maps  and  narratives  of 

a  map  of  it.   Other  eminent  scholars,  and  among  their  travels.    Captain  Ivanchinzoff  has  made 

the  number  Messrs.  Vogue  and  Waddington,  a  survey  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  published  a 

have  been  engaged  in  archaeological  explor-  map  of  it. 

ations  of  the  island,  and  their  labors  have  been  Afghanistan  has  been  the  scene  of  some  rev- 
rewarded  by  interesting  and  important  discov-  olutionary  movements  during  the  year  1863, 
eries.  M.  Kotschy,  after  his  return  from  Cyprus,  having  for  their  object  the  obtaining  possession 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  city  of  Herat  (see  Dost  Mohammed  Khan), 
visited  the  pashalic  of  Adana,  in  the  ancient  but  there  have  been  no  new  geographical  ex- 
province  of  Cilicia.    In  the  district  of  Zeitun,  plorations.    Dr.  Bellew,  who  was  at  the  head 
in  that  pashalic,  he  found  a  little  Armenian  of  an  exploring  party  in  that  country,  in  186T, 
confederation  of  about  15,000  souls,  who  had  has  published,  during  the  year,  a  journal  of  his 
maintained  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  independ-  observations  at  that  time, 
ence,  resognizing  no  other  authority  than  that  Central  Asia  has  been  explored  more  fully 
of  their  patriarch,  whose  see  was  at  the  Monas-  during  the  past  two  years  than  at  any  previous 
tery  of  Sis,  to  the  west  of  Marach.    They  had  period.   The  Kirghis  Prince,  Sultan  Valitchan- 
been  attacked  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1862,  and  off,  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for 
some  of  their  people  slain.    The  clergy  of  the  1862,  as  having  traversed  the  slopes  of  the 
confederation  had  sent  a  delegation  to  ask  the  Thian-Shan  mountains,  has  continued  his  ex- 
aa^istance  and  protection  of  the  Western  powers,  plorations  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  has  pub- 
Turning  to  Persia,  we  find  evidences  of  lished    interesting    narratives  of  his  discov- 
abnndant  activity  in  geographical  exploration,  eries  in  the  provinces  of  Kashgar,  Yarknnd, 
North ern  Persia  has  been  visited  and  explor-  Khotan,  Aksou,  &c.    M.  de  Semenoff,  a  Rua- 
ed  with  great   thoroughness  by  the  Cheva-  sian  geographer,  has  also  continued  his  la- 
lier  Gastei;;er-Raven8tein  and  liis  party.    The  bors  in  this  region,  and  has  thrown  much  light 
narrative  of  the  scientific  journey  of  M.  Dorn  upon  its  orography.    The  Asiatic  Bureau  of 
in  Mazenduan,  Ghilan,  etc.,  in  1861  and  1862,  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Rus- 
has  been  translated  into  Russ,  by  the  Russian  sian  Government,  has  published  a  special  map 
geographer  Khanikoft',  who  has  himself  travel-  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Amou-daria,  the 
led  through  the  greater  part  of  Persia  and  river  Oxus  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
Khorassan.      Messrs.   Watson,    Brugsch,   and  %    Siberia  has  been  traversed,  and  its  moun- 
others,  who  ascended  the  peak  of  Demavend,  tains  and  rivers,  its  coasts  and  valleys,  very 
in  1861,  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Geo-  thoroughly  explored  within  the  past  three  or 
gra't)hi<il  Society  of  London,  which  was  pub-  four  years,  by  Russian,  German,  and  French 
lished  in  the  proceedings  of  1862,  giving  an  ac-  geographers.   In  1862  and  1863,  Messrs.  Maack, 
count  of  their  ascent.    They  state  the  height  Maximowicz,  Radde,  Fr.  Schmidt,  Schwartz, 
of  the  mountain  as  20,800  feet.    Dr.  Brugsch  Glenn,  and  others,  have  traversed  this  dreary 
has  since  published,  at  Leipsio,  an  extended  country,  and  have  thrown  much  light  on  the 
narrative  of  these  explorations  in  this  part  of  eastern  portion  of  it  by  their  interesting  nar- 
Persia,  under  the  title  of  "  Voyage  de  VAm-  ratives  of  travel,  and  their  maps,  which  have 
haMsade  Prussienne  en  Perse,  en  1860,  et  1861,"  been  remarkable  for  their  minute  accuracy  of 
with  a  map  by  M.  Kiepert.    The  "  Journal  of  detail.    A  summary  of  their  discoveries  has 
the  Roy  aJ  Geographical  Society  at  London"  been  published  in  London  the  past  year,  by  Mr. 
contains  a  narrative   of  discoveries  in  Per-  Ravenstein,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Russians 
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on  the  Amoor."    A  map  of  the  Russian  pos-  the  inBurgcnts,  who  have  not  yet  been  Bnb- 

sessions  on  tho  Amoor,  has  been  published  at  dued,  though  they  are  less  active  now  than 

St.  Petersburg  by  M.  Bartholoracei.  some  years  since.    The  island  of  Formosa  has 

ManichoO'Tartari/,  or  Majitch^oria^^  the  re-  been  carefully  explored  during  the  past  two 

gion  lying  north  of  China  Proper,  and  south  years.    The  Baron  Richthofen,  geologist  of 

of  the  Amoor,  is  called,  has  also  been  very  the  Prussian  expedition  to  Japan,  has  published 

fully  explored  since  18C1.  Mr.  George  Fleming,  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  orography  of 

whose  lourney  with  Mr.  A.  Michal,  of  Sliang-  the  island,  and  Mr.  Swinhoe,  British  consol  &t 

hai,  to  Menkden,  the  capital  of  Mantchoo-Tar-  Taiwan-Foo,  in  that  island,  has  communicated 

tary,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1861,  was  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  a  long  and 

referred  to  in  the  Annual  CTCLOPiEDiA  for  interesting  paper  on  its  currents,  harbors,  pro- 

18C2,  has,  during  the  past  year,  published  a  ductions  and  people.    It  is  now  a  Chinese  proT- 

narrative  of  his  journey,  with  a  map,  under  ince.    The  great  equatorial  current  flows  past 

the  title  of  "  Travels  on  Horseback  in  Man-  the  idand  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  to  five 

tchoo-Tartary."    Tho  two  gentlemen  left  Tien-  miles  per  hour.    The  island  produces  excellent 

tsin  on  horseback,  about  the  bopinning  of  July,  lignite  coal,  which  crops  out  on  the  surface, 

and  reaching  the  great  wall  at  Shan-Hai-Kiran  and  is  worked  by  means  of  adits,  no  shafts 

(where  Mr.  Fleming  ascended  the  mountains  being  sunk.    Its  vegetable  productions  are  te.a, 

over  which  the  wall  passes,  and  nearly  lost  his  jute,  rice,  sugar,  and  the  general  fruits  and 

life  from  sunstroke),  passed  beyond  the  wall,  grains  of  a  sub-tropical  region.    The  inhabit- 

visitinjr    Chung-IIu,    Ning-Yuen-choT<r,    Ken-  ants  of  the  southern  cape  of  the  island  are  a 

chow-Fu,   New  Chwang,  an    important  city  tribe  of  aboriginal  savages  numbering  200  or 

on  tlie  Lian-IIo  river,  where  they  were  assailed  800,  ferocious  in  character,  who  destroy  all 

by  a  mob,  descended  the  river  to  Yeng-tse,  a  strangers  who  are  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 

port  recently  opened  to  foreign  commerce,  and  The  other  inhabitants  are  Chinese,  who,  thonph 

returning  again  to  New  Chwang,  proceeded  fonnerly  hostile  to  foreigners,  are  now  rcadr 

thence  to  Moukden,  or  Shcn-Yang,  as  the  Tar-  to  trade  with  them. 

tars  call  it,  the  largest  city  of  Mantchooria.        A  German  traveller,  "W.  Reinliold,  has  given 
Here  they  were  so  much  annoyed  by  the  inquis-  the  results  of  his  travels  in  a  very  instructive 
itiveness  and  curiosity  of  tho  mob,  that  they  volume  entitled  Chhia  und  die  Chinmn.   A 
were  unable  to  explore  tho  city  so  thoroughly  Swiss  expedition  under  tho  direction  of  Dr. 
as  they  desired.    They,  however,  visited  the  Rudolph  Lindau,  early  in   1863,   commenced 
palace,  and  from  an  elevated  terraco  were  able  the  exploration  of   China  and  Japan.    The 
to  comprehend  tho  plan  upon  which  it  was  laid  results  of  its  labors  are  awaited  with  interes^t. 
out.    They  found  tho  Chinese  who  have  emi-  Passing  still  eastward,  we  find  in  Japan  abnn- 
grated  to  Mantchooria  monopolizing  the  entire  dant  results  of  geographical  reseai  ch.    The 
business  and  commerce  of  tho  countries,  and  volumes  ctf  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  late  Eng- 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  master  race ;  li?h  Minister  to  Japan,  entitled  *'  Three  years 
their  language  having  almost  entirely  displaced  in  Japan,"  published  in  the  beginning  of  18C3, 
tho  Tartar  tongue.     An  English  traveller,  Mr.  arc  replete  with  interest  in  regard  to  the  to- 
Chas.  Mitchell  Grnnt,  and  M.  de  Bourboulon,  tho  pography,  natural  history,  habits,  manners,  ens- 
French  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  China,  have  toms,  and  political  geography  and  history  of 
both  made  overland  journeys  from  Peking  to  St.  the  "  Land  of  the  Dawn ; "  and  their  abundant 
Petersburg,  passing  through  Mantchooria  and  illustrations,  many  of  them  from  drawing?5  and 
Siberia,  in  1802-3.    The  narratives  of  their  maps  of  native  artists,  aid  materially  in  giving 
joumeyings  have  not  yet  been  published.    Sir  us  a  knowledge  of  this  singular  people.    Tins 
John  Hay  and  party  with  him  having  come  by  work  has  been  republished  in  this  country  by 
sea  to  Ying-tse,  ascended  the  Lian-Ho  river  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers.     "  A  Lady^s  Viiit 
and  visited  New  Chwang,  but  were  unable  to  to  Manilla  and  Japan,"  by  Anna  D'A.,  is  a 
proceed  farther.    Messrs.  Francelet  and  Boyer  light  pleasant  sketchy  narrative,  but  adds  Tcrv 
m  the  autumn  of  1862  set  out  from  Ying-tse,  little  to  our  knowledge  of  tlie  country.    '*Xi- 
visited  New  Chwang,  and  proceeded  thence  phon  and  Peclie-li,  or  two  years  in  Japan 
northward  to  Nicolaevsa  on  the  Amoor,  de-»  and  Northern  China,"  by  A.  de  Fonblanqne, 
scending  on  their  way  the  Songari,  and  visit-  is  a  more  instructive  work.     The  lectures  nnd 
ing  the  city   of   Kirin,  and  afterward  San-  writings  of  Rev.  Dr.  Macgowan  on  Japan,  con- 
sing,  the  last  town  on  the  fVontiers  of  Chinese  tinned  during  the  past  year,   have  aided'  in 
Mantchooria.    They  represent  the  region  of  the  giving  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  character  and 
Amoor,  or  Russian  Mantchooria,  as  improving  habits  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  th^  geog- 
rapidly  under  the  establishment  of  Russian  raphy  of  tho  country.     Dr.  Macgowan,  r.ovr 
military  posts,   and  the  influx  of  emigrants  serving  temporarily  ns  surgeon  of  one  of  the 
from  all  quarters.    There  have  been,  during  Government    Hospitals    at    Washington,   has 
the  year  1803,  few  voyages  of  exploration  in  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Government  proposi- 
China^  but  some  of  the  narratives  of  previous  tions  for  an  industrial  and  scientific  exploration 
explorers  have  been  jjublished.    The  progress  of  Eastern  Asia,  chiefly  in  the  interests  of 
of  commerce  has  been  rapid,  though  occasional  agriculture.    The  present  tlireatening  coudi- 
troubles  have  occurred  from  the  movements  of  tion  of  Japan,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
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its  Mikado  or  spiritnal  emperor,  and  several  Oocbin  China  are  valuable,  consisting  mainly  of 
of  its  daimios  or  princes,  is  endeavoring  to  ex-  rice,  cotton,  spices,  indigo,  silk,  and  ship  tim- 
pcl  all  foreigners  from  the  empire,  and  has  ren-  ber.  There  are  few  metals,  but  the  adjacent 
dered  their  residence  unsafe  at  most  of  its  open-  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Burmah  abound  in  gold, 
ed  port^,  will  render  geographical  or  scientific  silver,  iron,  copper,  etc.,  and  the  Malacca,  not 
expeditions  hazardous  for  a  time.  Ambassa-  far  distant,  yields  largely  of  tin.  Ton-King, 
dors  from  Japan  visited  Europe  in  the  summer  the  kingdom  north  of  Cochin  China,  has  also 
of  1862,  and  remained  for  some  months ;  and  its  gold  mines.  A  French  traveller,  M.  Mou- 
another  embassy  was  sent  from  thence  in  hot,  who  ascended  the  Me-Kong,  in  1861,  and 
the  sumAer  of  18 63,  to  remonstrate  against  passed  through  the  forests  of  Cambodia  and 
European  settlement  and  commerce  in  the  em-  Laos,  and  explored  the  ruins  of  the  great  tem- 
pire.  M.  Humbert  has  published  in  the  ^^Bihli—  pie  of  Nokhor-Vat  and  of  the  city  of  Nokhor 
otUque  Universelle^^^  of  GenevA,  an  important  Luoeng,  or  Angkor,  sent  a  narrative  of  his 
paper  on  Japan,  and  the  *'^nna/e«<?t*  Co wm«r<^  discoveries  to  the  London  Geographical  So- 
JErtenVwr,"  of  Paris,  contains  interesting  and  ciety,  which  was  published  in  the  beginning  of 
very  complete  information  in  regard  to  the  1863,  but  the  unfortunate  traveller  had  fdlea 
commerce  of  the  ports  open  to  foreigners,  a  victim  to  jungle  fever,  jn  November,  1861. 
Robert  Fortune,  for  many  years  British  consul  The  Baron  de  Richthofen  traversed  Cambodia^ 
in  China,  and  well  known  for  his  efforts  to  Laos,  and  Siam,  in  1862,  and  has  published 
promote  the  tea  culture  in  British  India,  pub-  papers  on  his  discoveries  in  Petermann's  Mit- 
lished,  in  March,  1863,  "Yedo  and  Peking,  theilungen,  and  the  Zeitschri/t  fur  Erdkunde. 
a  narrative  of  a  journey  to  the  capitals  of  Ja-  Mr.  Schomburgk,  the  botanist,  has  publish- 
pan  and  China,"  a  book  of  great  value.  Bar-  cd  an  account  of  the  new  genera  and  species 
on  Richthofen  published,  about  the  close  of  he  has  discovered  in  Siam;  M.  Bocourt,  a 
1862,  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  geology  of  French  naturalist,  has  brought  home  from  the 
the  island  of  Kiu-Siu ;  and  Mr.  Alexis  Perry  same  country  a  remarkable  collection  of  photo- 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  graphs  and  objects  of  natural  history.  Mr. 
a  paper  on  the  earthquakes  and  volcanic  phe-  Edward  0*Reilly  has  traversed  the  Pung-loung 
nomena  of  Japan.  The  maps  of  the  different  mountains,  between  Burmah  and  Siam,  in  or- 
portions  of  the  empire,  prepared  by  native  der  to  ascertain  the  best  route  between  the  two 
geographers,  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  countries.  The  region  north  of  Burmah  Prop- 
and  beauty.  They  greatly  surpass  the  Chinese  er,  lying  ^ong  \he  Upper  Irrawadi,  and  extend- 
in  their  attainments,  in  every  department  of  Ing  toward  Thibet,  has  been  explored  by  a 
physical  science.  missionary.  Rev.  Thomine  D'Mazure,  who  has 
Passing  southward,  we  come  to  Cochin  Ghhia,  published  an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  the 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  extensive  explora-  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  at  Calcutta, 
tions  and  surveys  by  the  French,  who  have  ob-  The  British  Government  has  united  the  terri- 
tained  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  southern  tories  of  Pegu,  Arracan,  and  the  Tonasserim 
portion.  The  Tableau  de  la  Cochin  Chine,  into  a  single  province,  under  the  name  of  Brit- 
by  MM.  Cortambert  and  De  Rosny,  gives  a  ish  Bi^rmah.  Curlew,  or  Calagouk  Island,  off 
very  full  account  of  the  geography,  history,  the  Tenasserim  coast,  has  been  selected  by  Dr. 
and  language  of  the  country,  and  is  accora-  Duncan  Macpherson,  inspector-general  of  hos- 
panied  by  geographical  and  ethnological  maps,  pitals  at  Madras,  as  the  site  of  a  sanitarittm, 
Admiral  Bonard  has  given  an  interesting  nar-  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  salubrious  locali- 
rative  of  his  expedition  up  the  Me-Kong  and  ty  in  the  vicinity  of  Farther  India. 
the  Oudong  rivers,  and  Lake  Tel6-Sab,  as  far  as  The  Andaman  Islands,  though  in  tl  .o  vicinity 
the  rivers  of  Angkor,  or  Nokhor.  The  admiral  of  countries  which  have  been  very  carefully 
regards  the  canal  and  the  port  of  Kankao,  explored,  have  remained  hitherto  almost  whol- 
wliich  is  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the  ly  a  terra  incognita.  An  attempt  was  made, 
Gulf  of  Siam,  and  by  treaty  was  to  have  been  in  1792,  to  establish  a  penal  colony  on  the 
apart  of  the  French  territory,  but  was  with-  North  Andaman,  but  it  was  nnsuccessful  on* 
held  from  them  by  the  Annaraese,  as  of  little  account  of  the  deadly  character  of  the  climate, 
value.  The  Annamese  are  restive  under  the  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  The  crews 
humiliating  terms  to  which  they  were  subject-  of  vessels  which  have  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
ed  by  the  treaty  of  Juno,  1802,  and  have  more  island,  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been 
than  once  put  the  French  garrisons  in  jeopardy,  dragged  off  into  the  interior,  and  it  is  supposed 
The  French  hydrographio  engineers  have  sur-  eaten  by  the  natives,  who  are  believed  to  be 
veyed  very  carefully  the  entire  coast  of  Cochin  cannibals.  The  appearance  of  strangers  on  their 
C'liina,  and  established  a  light-house  on  Cape  coasts  seems  to  excite  the  most  deadly  hatred 
^t.  Jacques.  The  French  Steamship  Company,  on  the  part  of  the  Mincopio,  as  the  natives  call 
s.yled  the  Mesaageries  Imperiales,  have  estab-  themselves,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack 
li:<hed  a  steamer  service  to  Saigon,  in  their  them  even  if  outnumbered.  The  Sepoys  who 
rout3  from  Singapore  to  Hong-Kong,  making  were  convicted  but  not  executed,  in  1859,  were 
the  time  from  Singapore  to  Saigon  (637  miles)  sent  to  the  South  Andaman,  but  so  far  as  is 
three  days,  and  from  Saigon  to  Hong-Kong  known  but  one  of  them  escaped  deatli.  Dr. 
(915  miles)    five  days.     The  productions  of  Frederick  Mouat,  who  was  commissioned  to 
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tmryej  the  islands,  and  select  a  suitable  place  yated  parts  of  Java  and  Celebes,  are  all  forest 
for  a  penal  colony,  published,  in  1863,  a  narra-  countries,  but  Timor,  and  the  smaller  idands 
tive  of  his  Tojage  of  discovery,  under  the  title  near  it,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Flores,  Sumba- 
of  ^^  Adventures  and  Researches  among  the  An-  wa,  Lorobock,  and  Bali,  are  mainly  destitute 
daman  Islands."  He  found  the  islands  covered  of  forest  trees.  The  monsoons  or  trade  Tvinds 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation ;  the  trees  are  deflected  in  their  course  by  the  islands,  and, 
equalling  in  girth  the  giant  sequoias  of  Califor-  while  the  southern  part  of  Borneo  and  Celebes 
nia  (one  of  them  was  seventy-six  feet  in  cir-  have  a  southeast  monsoon  and  fair  weather, 
cumfercnce  at  the  top),  and  belonging  mostly  from  April  to  November,  the  northern  part  of 
to  the  mangrove /and  banian  families.  Exten-  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands  have  a  south- 
sive  marshes  in  some  sections  sent  up  their  west  monsoon,  and  rain  during  the  same  period, 
deadly  exhalations,  but  at  other  points  the  isl-  •  The  publication  by  Melville,  at  BatsTia,  of 
ands  seemed  healthful.  They  saw  but  few  of  the  magnificent  atlas  of  the  Dutch  East  1d« 
the  natives,  but  when  they  did  meet  tliem,  a  dies  of  Cambee  and  Yersteeg,  is  an  interesting 
combat  always  followed.  In  one  of  these  skir-  event,  as  marking  the  advance  of  Batavia  io 
mishes  they  took  a  young  Andaman  prisoner,  civilization  and  intellectual  culture.  Dr.  Bern- 
He  was  about  twcpty-two  years  of  ago,  and  stein,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  has  been  engaged  for 
after  a  time  seemed  to  become  partially  civil-  two  years  past  in  an  exploration  of  the  natnral 

•  ized,  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  in  for-  history  of  tlie  Molucca  islands,  and  Senor  Sciu- 
mation  from  him  respecting  his  former  mode  per  continues  to  publish  interesting  and  in- 
of  life.  After  some  months  ho  was  attacked  structive  monographs  on  the  islands  of  Luzon. 
with  cholero,  nnd  though  ho  recovered  from  and  in  his  later  publications  has  given  a  very 
the  attack  itself,  he  did  not  regain  his  vigor,  full  account  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Uand, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  back  to  his  who  are  known  as  Negritos.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
native  island.  Hero  he  was  left,  but  nothing  ernment  has  caused  the  maps  of  the  hydro- 
more  was  ever  heard  from  him.  graphical  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Philippines 

Rev.  Charles  Parish,  who  also  visited  these  to  be  published.    Mindanao,  one  of  these  i^l- 

islands  a  little  after  Dr.  Mouat's  expedition,  onds,  which  is  rich  in  vegetation  as  well  as  in 

has  given  an  account  of  them  in  tho  Proceed-  mineral  wealih,  has  hitherto  been  partly  inde- 

ings  of  tho  Royal  Geoj^rophicol  Society,  and  pendent,  but  within  the  past  year  the  ^pani^ll 

M.  Pihau-Dufcillay,  who  explored  the  South  authorities  have  taken  possession  of  the  whole 

Andaman,  has  communicated  t9  the  Bulletin  de  island.    A  German  statistician,  Mr.  Friedinann, 

la  Socide  Anthropologique  a  paper  in  regard  to  has  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  £rdlunJ(^ 

the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  a  table  of  the  population  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 

The  Malayan  Archipelago^  with  its  numcr-  dies.    The  whole  population  is  about  18  mil- 

ous  islands,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  and  en-  lions,  of  which  11,943,019  are  inhabitants  of 

titled,  from  its  great  extent,  to  bo  regarded  as  Java   and   Madura;    1,746,052    of  Sumatra; 

almost  a  continent  of  itself,  has  been  made  the  1,C46,C05  of  Timor ;  886,683  of  Dutch  Borneo; 

subject  of  some  very  interesting  investigations  471,001  of  Palembang;  215,277  of  Celebt«,  and 

by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  an  eminent  traveller  and  the  small  islands  ac^jaccnt;  and  tlie  remainder 

physicist,  who  has  spont  many  years  in  the  isl-  of  the  smaller  islands. 

ands  of  the  archipelago.    Mr.  Wallace  com-        We  complete  our  survey  of  the  geographical 

munic^ited  n  paper  to  tho  Royal  Geographical  progress  of  Asia  with  a  few  words  on  what  has 

Society,  and  to  tho  British  Association,  in  rela-  been  done  in  India  the  past  year.     Geographi- 

tion  to  its  physical  geography.    He  regards  it  cal  researches  in  that  vast  peninsula  have  been 

as  divisible  into  two  districts,  having  entirely  incessant  for  many  years  past ;  now  mecsariDg 

distinct  lines  of  demarcation,  the  one  assimilat-  the  Himalayas  and  watching  tlieir   glaciers, 

ing  to  tho  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Asia,  and  the  penetrating  into  the  beautifm  vales  of  Ca^h- 

other  to  tho  very  diverse  productions,  animal  >  mere, .  or  mounting  to  the   lofty  plateau  of 

and  vegetable,  of  Australia.    These  two  dis-  Thibet,  where  amid  a  heat   that  scorches  ia 

*  tricts,  at  the  little  islands  of  Baly  and  Lom-  summer,  and  a  cold  that  congeals  the  vit&Is 
bock,  are  brought  very  near  together;  being  in  the  winter,  the  worshippers  of  the  Grand 
separated  only  by  a  strait. fifteen  miles  wide;  Uama  maintain  their  isolated  existence;   or 

-  yet  on  the  ono  island  tho  biril^  and  plants  ore  tracing  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  or  the  Bnil- 

not  only  of  different  species  from  those  in  maputra  from  thoir  sources  in  the  plateau  be- 

tho  other,  but  of  difterent  genera  and  families,  tween  the  HimiUaya  and  the  Kuen-Lun  moun- 

Java,  apart  of  Sumatra,  Amboyna,Sumbawa,  a  tains  through  the  gateways  where  they  pass 

part  of  Bornou,  tho  west  end  of  Coram,  the  southward  between  peaks  never  yet  trodden  by 

north  part  of  Gilolo,  and  all  tho  small  islands  human    foot ;   or   farther  southward,  seeking 

around  it,  tho  northern  extremity  of  Celebes,  amid  the  Yindhya,  the  Ghauts,  or  tho  Nilgherry 

and  tho  islands  of  Siau  and  Sanguir,  are  whol-  mountains,  and  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which 

ly  volcanic,  as  is  also  tho  greater  part  of  the  flow  down  their  slopes,  tho  wonders  of  the 

Philippine  group.     The  remainder  of  the  Ma-  vegetable  or  the  animal  kingdom ;   or  once 

layan  Archipelago  is  generally  free  from  vol-  more  engaj:ed  in  thcso  practical  labors  of  rail- 

,  conic  action.    Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  way  purvey  and  construction,  or  the  laying  out 

the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  unculti-  of  military  roads,  and  the  selection  of  suitable 
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locations  for  Banitariums^  prosaio  work,  indeed,  They  have  no  knowledge  of  fire  arms ;  bat 
but  not  less  fall  of  promise  in  the  future  devel-  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow — 
opmcnt  of  Hiudostan  in  its  aspects  of  civiliza-  killing  their  game  at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards, 
tion  and  commerce.  The  past  year  has  not  They  are  a  miserable  looking  race,  and  speak 
been  less  prolific  than  its  predecessors  in  nar-  a  dialect  of  Cingalese  mixed  with  Telinga, 
ratives  of  these  explorations.  The  Schlagent-  which  is  not  generally  understood  by  the 
weit  brothers  have  continued  the  publication  Cingalese,  They  worship  a  tortoise,  called 
of  their  interesting  work  on  the  Himalayas ;  Ebba,  as  their  only  divinity,  making  sacrifices 
Dr.  Hooker  has  contributed  new  additions  to  to  it  in  sickness  and  at  childbirth.  If  the  sick 
Indian  botany ;  Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Thuil-  person  foV  whom  the  oflfering  is  made  does  not 
lier  have  pushed  their  investigations  into  Little  speedily  recover,  he  or  she  is  abandoned  to  die 
Thibet  and  Cashmere,  and  the  results  of  their  alone,  and  the  body  remains  unburied.  The 
labors  have  been  laid  before  the  Royal  Geo-  women  of  the  tribe  are  totally  secluded ; 
graphical  Society  in  two  interesting  papers,  strangers  are  not  permitted  to  approach  their 
M'ljor  Walker  has  communicated  to  the  '*  Jour-  villages,  and  a  father  never  sees  his  daughter 
nal  of  the  Asiatio  Society "  at  Calcutta  a  after  she  has  grown  up,  nor  a  mother  her  male 
*•  Memoir  on  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  In-  children  after  they  have,  reached  the  age  of 
dia,"  and  recent  additions  to  the  geographical  manhood.  Formerly  the  tribe  wore  no  cloth- 
knowledge  of  districts  bordering  on  the  British  ing,  but  within  the  last  generation  or  two  they 
trans-Indus  frontier.  Capt.  Kuight  has  pub-  have  adopted  a  scanty  wardrobe. 
lished  ^'  The  Diary  of  a  Pedestrian  in  Cash-  The  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon  have  been  fa- 
mere  and  Thibet ;  "  Rev.  H.  Baker,  "  The  Hill  mous  for  ages,  and  have  yielded  a  princely  reve- 
Aryans  of  Travancore,"  and  another  mission-  nue  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  island.  The  Dutch 
ary,  in  the  "  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,  Government  formerly  held  the  monopoly  of 
*'  Travancore  and  its  Population ;  "  Dr.  Hugh  the  fishery  of  the  Tinnevelly  Pearl  Banks  near 
Cleghorn,  "  The  Forests  and  Gardens  of  South  Tuticorin,  and  received  a  net  income  of  about 
India;"Prof.Flechia, "/wp<?r<?-4n<7fo-/;i^/arto;"  $100,000  per  annum  from  it;  but  they  seem 
Dr.  Hoffmeister  (the  botanist  of  Prince  Wal-  to  have  pshed  too  recklessly,  and  the  product 
dcmar's  expedition),  an  interesting  account  of  had  greatly  diminished  before  it  passed  into 
the  botanical  peculiarities  of  Ceylon,  the  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  1822  the  revenue 
Himalaya,  and  the  frontiers  of  Thibet,  in  the  derived  was  about  $65,000,  and  in  1830  about 
Relation  du  Voyage  of  that  expedition.  Mr.  $50,000;  but  from  that  time  till  1860-'61  there 
Howard  laid  before  the  Linnooan  Society  of  was  no  yield.  In  1861,  there  was  a  revenue  to 
London,  in  June,  1863,  specimens  of  chinchona  the  Government  of  over  $100,000,  and  in  1862 
bark  and  quinine,  procured  from  the  trans-  about  the  same  sum;  but  in  1863  there  was  a  fail- 
planted  chinchona  of  India,  demonstrating  the  ure,  owing,  the  divers  believed,  to  the  presence 
success  of  the  transplantation.  Messrs.  Cassels  of  two  other  mollusks  on  the  banks,  called 
and  Medlicott  have  published  further  communi-  Soorum  and  Kollikoz  (belonging  to  the  families 
cations  concerning  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Modiola  and  Avicula),  which  destroyed  the 
India.  Mr.  Stokes  has  read  a  paper  "On  the  oysters.  The  pearl* oyster,  it  should  be  said, 
Indian  Arc  of  Meridian"  before  the  Royal  So-  is  not  a  true  oyster,  but  rather  a  mussel,  secur- 
ciety,  which  has  been  published  in  the  "  Phil-  ing  itself  to  the  rocks  by  a  byssus  or  foot, 
o^ophical  Transactions."  Surveys  have  been  which  it  can  throw  off  at  pleasure.  Tho  super- 
made  by  direction  of  the  Admiralty,  and  maps  intendent  of  the  Tinnevelly  Pearl  Banks,  Capt. 
and  cliarts  prepared  and  published  of  the  Strait  Phipps,  has  now  undertaken  to  propagate  the 
of  Palk,  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  part  of  the  coast  pearl  oyster  by  (n  artificial  system,  putting  the 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  currents  of  the  Gulf  of  Ben-  adult  oyster  into  a  basin  walled  in  and  strewed 
gal  during  the  southwest  monsoon.  with  loose  coral,  and  rearing  the  young  oysters 
A  paper  was  read  before  the  Ethnological  in  a  division  of  the  basin  till  they  are  of  suffi- 
Society  of  London,  at  its  December  meeting,  cient  age  to  be  removed  to  one  of  the  pearl  banks, 
prepared  by  a  Tamil,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  on  the  which  has  been  cleared  of  all  offensive  or  de- 
"VVeddos  or  Widdos,  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of  structive  shell  fish,  mud,  &c.  By  thus  stocking 
th'st  island,  of  whom  little  has  been  hitherto  the  banks  successfully,  he  is  coirfident  that  the 
known.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  direct  fishery  can  be  Mf ept  hereafter  at  its  highest  y 
descendants  of  some  royal  families  or  chiefs  point  of  productiveness,  and  the  pearls  of  Tu-  \ 
who  were  driven  into  the  forests  of  the  interior  ticorin  now,  as  of  old,  be  in  demand  in  all  the 
when  the  island  was  invaded  by  the  Buddhists  markets  of  the  world. 

2.200  years  ago.  They  have  remained  entirely  Turning  now  to  Africa,  we  find  the  veil  of 
distinct  from  the  other  races  of  the  island —  Lis  at  least  partially  lifted,  and  the  secret  of  the 
neither  intermarrying  nor  commingling  with  source  of  the  "White  Nile,  sought  for  more  than 
,  them  in  any  way.  The  men  have  occasionally  three  thousand  years  in  vain,  at  last  exposed, 
exchanged  wax,  ivory  aud  dried  venison  for  The  history  of  the  discovery  is  deeply  Inter- 
salt  and  arrow  root.  They  have  recently  com-  esting :  all  efforts  to  penetrate  to  the  source 
menced  cultivating  the  soil,  but  subsist  chiefly  of  the  White  Nile  by  ascending  the  river  had 
on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  which  they  kill  utterly  failed ;  partly  from  the  ferocity  and 
"With  the  bow  and  arrow  and  preserve  in  honey,  hostility  of  the  tribes  who  dwelt  on  its  upper 
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waters,  and  partly  from  the  diflSculty  of  ob-  ascended  the  hilly  Usagara  range  to  the  more 

toining  interpreters  and  porters  to  traverse  the  level  lands  of  the  interior,  penetrated  into  the 

unfriendly  region.    Cnpt.  Burton  had  proposed  wild  region  of  Ugogo,  where  the  inhabitants 

to  reach  the  great  lakes  of  the  interior,  and  usually  have  abundant  crops  and  herds,  but 

thus  prepare  the  way  for  seeking  the  source  of  were  this  year  suffering  from  a  terrible  famine, 

the  Nile,  by  an  expedition  westward  from  Zan-  the  result  of  an  extensive  drought.     They 

zibar  at  a  distance  of  4°  or  5°  S.  of  the  equa-  were  a  fierce,  savage  people ;    so  avaricious 

tor.    Arriving  after  great  difficulty  and  danger  ordinarily  that  they  would  not  admit  caravans 

in  1858  at  Kaz6h,  midway  between  Lake  Tan-  into  their  villages.     The  wild  game  killed  by 

ganyika  and  the  coast,  he  was  taken  sick  there  Capt.  Speke  and  his  company  in  this  conntiy 

and  was  compelled  to  send  forward  his  com-  was  at  once  seized  by  these  people,  and  an  ex- 

panion,  Capt.  Speke,  to  continue  the  esplora-  orbitant  hongo  or  toll  exacted  for  the  use  of 

.tion  alone.    After  visiting  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  ground  on  which  they  encamped.    The 

Captain  Speke  proceeded  to  the  southern  ex-  two  travellers  (for  Grant  had  recovered  snffi- 

tremity  of  a  long  lake  called  by  the  natives  ciently  to  join  his  companion)  reached  Unya- 

Nyanza,  which  they    asserted  extended  400  muezi,  or  the  Country  of  the  Moon,  about  the 

miles  to  the  north,  and  had  its  outlet  in  a  river  end  of  January,  1861,  with  the  loss  by  deser- 

frequented  by  white  men.     Capt.  Speke  be-  tion  of  more  than  a  hundred  men,  while  over 

came  at  once  strongly  impressed  with  the  be-  one  half  of  their  animals  were  dead,  and  a  like 

lief  that  this  lake  was  the  long  sought  source  proportion  of  their  property  stolen,  and  the 

of  the  Nile,  and  as  he  could  not  descend  the  famine  made  their  expenses  unprecedentedly 

lake  he  returned  to  Kazeh  and  communicated  high.     The  inhabitants  of  Unyamuezi,  or  "Men 

his  belief  to  Capt.  IJurton,  who  received  it  of  the  Moon,"  as  the  Hindoos,  who  formerly 

with  sneers,  and  finally  quarrelled  with  him  on  traded  with  the  Eastern  Coast,  called  thcni,  are 

that  ground.     Capt.  Speke  returned  to  Eng-  the  greatest  traders  in  Africa.    They  arc  quite 

land,  and  having  laid  his  views,  and  the  reasons  intelligent,  and  smelt  iron  from  the  ore  in  their 

which  induced  him  to  entertain  them,  before  own  country,  and  manufacture  iron  implements 

the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  that  body,  to-  very  expertly.    They  also  weave  cotton  aid 

gether  with  several  liberal  gentlemen,  provided  keep  many  flocks  and  herds,     fiut  with  this 

the  necessary  means  for  undertaking  another  partial  civilization,  they  are  great  smokers  and 

expedition  which  should  give  him  the  oppor-  drinkers,  and  lack  courage.     In  this  country  the 

tunity  of  testing  his  theory  and  perfecting  the  travellers  encountered  famine  again  and  war 

discovery  which  he  believed  he  had  made.  between  a  young  brigand  chief  and  the  Arab 

It  was  in  October,  1860,  that,  with  an  outfit  traders  who  visited  the  country,  and  were 

as  complete  as  he  could  obtain,  and  accompa-  compelled  to  return  to  Kazbh  to  reenforce  thdr 

nied  by  Capt.  Grant,  like  himself,  an  officer  of  caravan,  and  endeavor  to  make  arrangements 

the  Indian  army,  Capt.  Speke  reached  Zanzi-  for  peace.     After  many  delays  and  wearisome 

bar,  and  with  a  caravan  of  more  than  200  men,  experiences  of  native  extortion.  Captain  Speke, 

consisting  of  a  few  Hottentots,  who  proved  leaving  Grant  at  Kazth,  passed  through  Tzinza 

only  a  burden,  25  Beluchs  or  Balochs,  an  es-  and  Sorombo,  when  he  was  compelled  to  re- 

cort  through  Uzaramo,  sent  by  the  Sultan  of  turn  to  Eazbh  by  the  refusal  of  his  whole  carap 

Zanzibar,  76  freed  slaves  under  an  Arab  cap-  to  go  forward,  because,  as  they  alleged,  it  vas 

tain,  100  negro  porters,  and  a  supply  of  mules,  an  enemy's  country.    From  Kazbh  Capt.  Speke 

donkeys,  and  goats,  set  out  for  Uzaramo.    The  sent  back  to  the  coast  for  more  beads  and 

travellers  were  constantly  annoyed  by  the  de-  clothes,  and  fifty  armed  men,  and  having  ob- 

sertions  of  these  porters  and  escorts,  which  tained    them,   he  moved  forward,   and  after 

often  compelled  them  to  hire  others,  frequently  much  trouble  reached  the  beautiful  country  of 

worthless  vagabonds,  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  Karague,  where  King  Rumanika,  an  Abyssinian 

as  often  caused  them  heavy  losses  of  their  by  birth,  welcomed  them  cordially,  and  treated 

goods,  stolen  By  the  deserters,  or  plundered  them  with  great  kindness.     Here  the  highest 

by  the  natives  of  the  conntries  through  which  standard  of  beauty  for  woman   is   extreme 

they  passed.    Only  18  of  the  whole  number  en-  obesity,  and  the  king^s   wives  and  danghters 

gaged  remained  with  them  through  their  jour-  were  fattened  till  they  could  not  stand.  Leaving 

neyings,  and  these,  whom  Capt.  Speke  calls  his  his  friend  Grant, who  was  again  ill,  with  the  kind- 

" Faithfuls,"  were  treated  with  great  consid-  hearted  Rumanika,  Capt.  Speke  pushed  onto 

eration  at  Cairo,  and  sent  back,  with  an  addi-  Uganda,  and  while  traversing  that  country,  on 

tional  year's  pay  as  bounty,  by  the  Oriental  the  28th  of  January,  18C2.  caught  sight  of 

Company's  steamers  to  Zanzibar.     From  Uza-  Lake  Nyanza  for  the  first  time  in  this  expe- 

ramo,  the  expedition  passed  through  Usagara,  dition.      Ho   reached    the    capital  of  Mttsa, 

an  upland  country,  where  Capt.. Grant  was  at-  the    King    of    Uganda,     on     the     19th    (1" 

tacked  with  the  acclimating  fever.     This  fever  February,  and    by  a   judicious    mixture   of 

did  not  leave  him  entirely  while  he  remained  audaciousness    and    prudence,    succeeded  in ' 

in  the  country,  recurring  at  intervals  of  about  gaining  the  favor  of  this  tyrant,  who  seeros 

a  fortnight,  though  lighter  in  the  latter  part  of  to  have  been  a  second  King  of  Daliomey.    To 

their  journey.     As  soon  as  Capt.  Grant  was  gratify  the  caprice  of  the  king,  one  at  least  of 

convalescent,  Capt.  Speke  left  him  and,  having  his  subjects  is  executed  daily,  usually  for  some 
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trifling  departure  from  the  conrt  etiquette,  and  one  of  the  recently  discovered  tribntaries  of 
nearly  everyday  some  one  of  the  hapless  wives  the  Upper  Nile,  and  are  endeavoring  to  ad- 
o(  the  despot  was  led  away  to  death  for  the  vanoe  into  the  interior.    They  have  met  with 
very  slightest  offences.    When  he  heard  that  Consul  Petheriok's  tribes  of  Niam-Niams,  and 
the  white  men  were  coming,  in  a  paroxysm  of  think  hb  reports  not  entirely  without  founda- 
fury  he  caused  fifty  big  men  and  five  hundred  tion.    Mr.  Baker  went  forward  after  a  short 
small  ones  to  be  executed.    The  country  of  time  to  explore  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  but 
Uganda  surrounds    the  whole   northwestern  has  not  yet  been  heard  from.    By  this  expc- 
shoulder  of  Lake  Nyanza,  which  is  pear-shaped,  dition  Gapts.  Speke  and  Grant  have  dcmon- 
tho  widest  portion  being  at  the  southern  ex-  strated  that  the  Nile,  which  must  henceforth 
tremity.    The  northern  boundary  of  the  king-  be  reckoned  as  starting  from  the  headwaters 
dom  of  Uganda  lies  along  the  equator,  which  of  Lake  Nyanza,  is  over  2,300  miles  in  length, 
is  also  the  ilorthern  line  of  the  lake.    Captain  and  that  it  receives  very  few  afiluents.     They 
Speke  spent  five  months  in  Uganda,  having  have  also  ascertained  that  the  greater  part  of 
brought  his  companion  there  as  soon  as  he  was  its  course,  and  also  that  of  the  Lakes  Nyanza 
able  to  travel.    In  company  with  the  king  and  and  Tanganyika,  are  in  a  deep  and  narrow  val- 
the  queen-mother,  who  is  the  most  important  ley ;  and  it  has  been  rendered  nearly  certain 
personage  in  the  realm  after  the  king,  he  made  that  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  discharging  its 
several  excursions  on  the  lake,  which  he  found  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Shire, 
to  be  over  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  Mt^sa  an  afiluent  of  the  Zambesi,  emptying  into  the 
was  not  willing  that  he  should  leave  him,  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  which 
it  was  only  through  the  influence  of  the  queen-  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  are  in  the  same  vicinity 
mother,  who  was  extremely  desirous  of  ob-  on  the  elevated  plateau  about  three  degrees 
taining  European  goods,  that  he  was  at  last  south  of  the  equator,  and  that  the  lakes  in 
permitted  to  depart.     The  king  finally  gave  which  they  take  their  rise  are  fed  by  streams 
him  letters  of  protection,  and  commended  him  from  the  group  of  mountains  rising  from  tliat 
ti)  the  King  of  Ungoro,  but  parted  with  him  plateau,  and,  though  nearly  under  the  equator, 
with  great  reluctance.    The  travellers  left  the  lifting  their  peaks  to  the  region  of  eternal  snow, 
capital  of  Uganda  in  July,  1862,  and  after  some  The  narrative  of  Oapt.  Speke,  entitled  "Journal 
trouble  and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,"  by 
reached,  about  two  weeks  later,  the  actual  John  Hanning  Speke,  with  portrait,  maps  and 
source  of  the  Nile,  which  leaves  the  lake  a  numerous  illustrations,  was  published  in  Lon- 
broad  stream  450  feet  wide,  and  descends  at  don  about  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  and  in  this 
once  a  rock-broken  fall  of  about  twelve  feet,  countrybyMessrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  in  April, 
called  by  the  natives  **  the  stones,"  but  named  1864.    At  the  November  (1863)  meeting  of  the 
by  Capt.  Speke,  Ripon  Falls.     Visiting  the  cap-  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  a  paper 
ital  of  Kamrasi,  the  savage  King  of  Ungoro,  the  was  communicated  by  Baroh  von  Decken  in  re- 
travellers  were  detained  there  from  August  to  lation  to  the  mountain  peaks  of  Kiliraa-ndjaro, 
November,  1862,  and  a  fortnight  later  reached  which  lie  southeast  of  Lake  Nyanza,  which  the 
the  country  of  the  Madi,  where  they  found  a  baron  had  ascended  during  the  past  year.     He 
Turkish  caravan.    Between  these  points  the  describes  two  mountain  ranges  lying  between 
Xije  makes  a  great  bend  westward,  and  is  re-  Lake  Jip6  and  Lake  Nyanza,  the  first,  the 
ported  to  unite,  at  its  extreme  corner,  with  Aruscha  range,  being  about  4,000  feet  high, 
another  lake,  named  by  the  natives  the  Little  and  the  second,  a  considerable  distance  east 
Lata  Nzige,  or  lake  of  the  dead  locusts,  said  to  and  north,  much  loftier,  and  as  yet  unnamed, 
1)3  200  miles  long  and  50  broad.    The  tribes  on  but  forming,  as  he  believed,  the  eastern  water- 
tiie  Nile  at  this  part  of  its  course  were  at  this  shed  of  Lake  Nyanza.      From  the  Aruscha 
time  engaged  in  war,  and  the  travellers  were  range  the  two  snowy  peaks  of  Kilima-ndjaro 
compelled  to  cross  on  the  chord  of  the  bend,  were  in  full  view.    The  main  peak,  which  ho 
and  thus  failed  to  explore  about  seventy  miles  ascertained  by  triangulation  to  be  20,065  feet 
of  the  course  of  the  river,  in  which  it  accom-  high,  had  its  snow  line  at  about  17,000  feet  in 
plishes  a  descent  of  about  1,000  feet.    In  Feb-  height.     He  ascended  the  main  peak  to  the 
roary,    1863,   in  company  with  the   Turkish  height  of  13,900  feet,  when,  his  companions 
caravan,  they  reached  Gondokoro,  where  Capt.  having  given  way  on  account  of  the  rarefaction 
Speke  was  welcomed  by  his  old  friopd,  Capt.  of  the  atmosphere,  he  was  forced  to  retrace  his 
iSamuel  Baker,  who  had  come  thither  in  search  steps.     In  his  travels,  the  baron  had  met  with 
of  him,  and  prepared  to  relieve  his  wants,  a  terrible  pest,  a  fly  called  by  the  natives  Bon' 
Here  too  he  met  Madame  Tinne,  her  sister  and  derdbo,  whose  bite  was  as  deadly  as  thnt  of  the 
diaghter,  Dutch  ladies,  who  had  embarked  on  Tsetse,  but  affected  asses  and  dogs  only.    The 
the  Nile  at  Khartiim,  on  a  small  steamer,  ac-  draught  asses  of  his  caravan  were  destroyed 
companied  by  four  other  ships,  with  a  suite  of  by  it. 

about  200  persons,  among  whom  were  two  Retracing  our  steps,  we  recur  to  explorations 

t-AVt?llers,   M.  de  Heuglin  and  M.  Steudner.  made,  or  attempted,  in  Nubia^  Ahymnia^  and 

TIic^»  hidies  had  undertaken  the  exploration  of  Egypt^  during  1863.     The  delegation  sent  out 

tlie  AViiito  Nile,  and  from  intelligence  since  by  the  Carl  Bitter  Association  of  Gotha  to  as- 

rc-ceived,  have  entered  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  certain  the  fate  of  Dr.  Vogel,  proved  unsuo- 
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cessfal.    Leaving  the  Red  Sea  at  MassbuOf  it  French  traveller  who  has  spent  Bome  years  in 

visited  at  first  the  country  of  the  Bogos,  and  Senegambia,  and  made  many  important  disco?- 

its  capital,  Keren,  situated  on  the  confines  of  eries  there,  has  communicated,  in  1863,  to  the 

Abyssinia  and  Nubid.   Here  the  delegation  sep-  Bulletin  of  the  French  Geographical  Society, 

arated,  and  Messrs.  de  ITeuglin  and  Steudner  an  account  of  an  excursion  made  by  Lim  in 

(who,  as  we  have  seen,  subsequently  joined  1861  into  Djolof,  to  explore  the  country  lying 

Madame  Tinne),  with  Dr.  Bchubert,  traversed  between  Lake  Ghier  and  the  Gambia  river.  Of 

Abyssinia,  visiting  Adoa,  Axum,  and  Gondar,  Soudan  there  is  little  of  interest  to  record.  Dr. 

andfinallyreached  Khartum  by  a  long  detour;  BaikiO,  whose  exploration  of  the  Niger  baii 

while  Messrs.  Munzinger  and  Kinzelbach,  going  been  noticed  in  a  previous  volume,  Las  com- 

directly  to  Khartum,  proceeded  thence  to  Kor-  municated  to  the  Royal  Geographiciil  Society 

dofan,  and   attempted  to  enter  Darfur,  but  a  paper  on  Nup6.    The  black  Marabout,  11 

found  that  their  lives  would  almost  certainly  H^i  Omar,  who  has  been  for  years  one  of  the 

be  sacrificed  if  they  entered  that  savage  region,  most  bitter  and  bloodthirsty  enemies  of  Euro- 

and  prudently  relinquished  the  attempt.     M.  peans  in  Africa,  and  who  was  defeated  in  his 

Munzinger  returned  to  Massoua,  and  M.  Kin-  repeated  efforts  to  drive  the  French  out  of 

zelbach  went  back  to  Germany.  Senegambia,  from  1854  to  1859,  has,  by  tk 

In  Egypt,  an  Egyptian  institute  has  been  es-  force  of  his  character,  attained  to  supreme 

tablished,  which  is  busying  itself  with  questions  power  in  Western  Soudan, 
of  geography,  history,  agriculture,  archaeology,         Upper  and  Lower  Guinea  have  been  explor- 

and  medical  science.    It  has  already  published  ed  by  individual  travellers  during  the  past  year, 

a  large  volume  of  transactions.    The  Egyptian  though  by  no  large  expedition.    The  British 

Government  has  commenced  a  topographical  Government  have  added  the  new  and  thriving 

survey  of  the  country.     Baron  von  Kremer,  city  of  Abbeokuta,  and  the  country  adjacent,  to 

Austrian  consul  at  Cairo,  has  prepared  a  very  their  African  possession?,  and  Captain  Burton, 

elaborate  work  on  the  Gipsies  of  Egypt.    M.  the  African  traveller,  now  British  consul  at 

Burgsch   has    communicated    to  the  French  Feraando  Po,  who  visited    it  early  in  18C3, 

Geographical  Society  at  Paris  a  dissertation  and,  in  connection  with  Captain  Bedingfield, 

on  Avaris  and  Tanis.  explored  the  river  Ogun  on  which  it  is  situa- 

Proceeding  westward,  tre  find  that  M.  de  ted,  states  that  it  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
Beurmann,  at  the  commencement  of  18C3,  tra-  most  powerful  States  of  Upper  Guinea.  The  Brit- 
versed  Tripoli  from  Bengehazi  to  Audjelah,  ish  Government  have  also  occupied  "Whydali, 
intending  to  penetrate  by  that  route  into  and  are  exercising  a  restraining  influerce  upon 
Waday,  in  search  of  Dr.  Vogel,  but,  finding  ao-  the  inhuman  barbarities  of  the  King  of  DaLo- 
cess  to  that  kingdom,  by  the  direct  route,  cut  mey.  MM.  Guillevin  and  Rdpin,  two  French 
off,  he  returned  as  far  asMourzouk,  and  thence  travellers  who  have  visited  Daliomey,  confirm 
turned  his  course  totvard  Bornou.  His  arrival  the  previous  accounts  of  his  cruelties.  The 
at  Kuka,  in  the  summer,  has  been  ascertained,  kingdom  of  Yarriba,  which,  a  few  years  since, 
M.  Duveyrier,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  was  an  important  and  powerful  State  in  ilie 
the  years  1861  and  18G2  in  southern  Ttmis  and  Kiger,  had  been  entirely  broken  in  pieces,  and 
the  Country  of  tJie  Tuariehs,  has  published  a  considerable  portions  of  it  are  now  absorbed  in 
very  interesting  monograph  on  the  Tuaricks  Abbeokuta.  The  re.i:ion  of  the  Gaboou  and 
and  their  country.  He  found  a  chain  of  moun-  the  mountainous  region  about  its  headwaters, 
tains  (the  Hoggar  range)  with  an  altitude  of  where  M.  du  Chaillu  hunted  the  gorilJ.':N 
about  6,750  feet,  in  a  region  which  all  maps  have  been  objects  of  special  attention  the  pa^t 
have  hitherto  represented  as  avast  plain.  The  year.  MM.  Braoui&zec  and  Touch ard,  French 
Tuaricks  are  remarkable  among  the  natives  naval  oflScers,  have  ascended,  and  surveyed  the 
of  Africa,  and  especially  among  Mohamme-  river,  and  testify  to  the  cannibalism  of  the 
dan  natives,  for  the  liberty,  influence,  and  Fans  (pronoxmced  Fongs)  and  other  tribes  of 
authority  enjoyed  by  their  women.  In  this  re-  that  region ;  Captain  Burton  has  spent  seme 
spect  they  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  any  time  with  this  tribe,  and  contributed  an  inter- 
other  people  of  Northern  Africa.  A  delega-  esting  paper  on  tlieir  habits,  customs,  etc..  to 
tion  from  the  Tuaricks  visited  France,  in  1802,  the  Anthropological  Review ;  and,  on  anotl  er 
and  made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  occasion,  ascended  the  Cameroons  mountain, 
nation  and  on  the  Government,  by  their  digni-  a  volcano  near  the  Gulf  of  Biafra,  which  he  re- 
ty  and  iritelligenco.  An  experiment  has  been  gards  as  the  Oeuv  Oxw^  ^^  ^^®  ancient  ge^g- 
in  progress  for  some  years  for  the  improvement  raphers. 

of  the  caravan  route  across  the  Sahara,  by        MM.  du  Bellay  and  Sreval,  two  French  naval 

means  of  artesian  wells  which  should  render  ofiicers,  ex])lored  in  the  summer  of  1862  the 

the  regions  around  them  fertile  oases.    Emi-  river  Ogo-Wai,  which  discharges  its  waters 

nent  French  engineers  have  been  engaged  in  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra.    It  is  a  mile  and  o 

it  and  it  has  proved  successful.      ,  half  wide  for  a  distance  of  about  180  miles,  r.r 'i 

Turning  to  the  western  coast,  Sencgamhia^  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  large  rivcrN 

where  the  French  have  a  colony  of  consider-  the  Okanda  and  N'Gounyai,  tlie  latter  flowiVr 

able  extent,  has  been  agitated  by  wars  between  from  the  S.  E.,*  and  the  former  believed  to 

several  of  the  native  tribes.    M.  BraouOzec,  a  have  its  source  in  Lake  Tchad.     The  country 
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is  rich  in  ivorj,  ebony,  caoutchouc  and  palm  oil,  in  about  19°  8.  lat.,  neai'ly  100  miles  from  its 

but  the  natives  are  ignorant  and  def^aded.  mouth,  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  followed  it  to  a 

Oassange,  one  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  point  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Oarpen- 

Southern  Guinea,  has  been  seized  by  the  na-  taria.    From  this  locality  they  turned  their 

tives,  and  is  still  held  by  them.    Mossamedes,  a  faces  southeastward,  McKinlay  having  deter- 

ncwly  founded  sea  port  on  the  coast  of  Benguela,  mined  to  explore  the  interior  of  Queensland, 

established  by  the  Portuguese,  is  growing  rap-  The  previous  journey  across  the  continent  had 

idly,  and  has  already  become  an  important  city,  been  made  without  serious  suffering  or  privation, 

Madagascar  has  during  the  past  year  been  but  the  route  to  Port  Denison,  in  Queensland, 

the  scene  of  a  revolution,  and  its  king,  crowned  was  attended  with  great  distress  from  want 

in  1862,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  madness  of  water  and  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  party 

and  folly.    {See  Madaoascak.)    The  island  is  were  compelled  to  kill  most  of  their  draft  an- 

peopled  by  two  different  races,  each  divided  imals,  bullocks,  horses,  and  camels,  for  allay- 

into  numerous  tribes.    The  ruling  race,   the  ing  their  hunger.    Tliey  reached  the  first  sta' 

Kovas,  are  of  Malay  origin,  and  comprise  only  tion  in  the  settled  districts  on  the  Cth  of  Au 

one  tenth  of  the  population,  being  in  all  about  gust,  1862.  • 

450,000.    The  subject  tribes  are  of  the  negro  These  three  expeditions,  taken  in  connection 

race,  but  are  taller,  ertronger,  and  more  ener-  with  that  of  Burke  nnd  Wills,  and  the  previous 

getic  than  their  brethren  on  the  coast.  The  two  ones  of  McDouall  Stuart,  and  Sturt  and  Eyre, 

large  islands  east  of  Madagascar,  Mauritius  and  give  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  interior  of  Aus- 

Reunion,  have  been  very  diligently  explored  tralia.  It  is  not,  as  was  supposed  by  the  earlier 

within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Of  the  lat-  explorers,  a  congeries  of  lakes,  nor,  as  Sturt 

ter,  M.  George  Azema  has  published  a  very  supposed,  a  vast  arid  desert.  Considerable  por- 

complete  history,  and  M.  Maillard  has  issued,  tions  of  it  are  well  watered,  and  have  a  rich 

during  the  past  year,  an  extended  and  finely  productive  soil.    Other  portions  are  subject  to 

illustrated  work  on  the  topography,  geology,  seasons  of  drought,  but  in  the  moist  seasons  will 

and  natural  history  of  the  island.    Mr.  James  yield  abundant  crops.    A  third  and  remaining 

Morris  has  contributed  to  the  **  Journal  of  portion  has  a  poor  soil,  and  is  almost  wholly 

Arts  "  an  interesting  memoir  on  the  geography,  barren,  yet  in  the  wet  seasons  yields  some  grass 

&c.,  of  Mauritius,  and  M.  Leduo  has  presented  for  herds.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  larger  amount  of 

to  the  department  of  manuscripts  of  the  Im-  rainfall  on  Central  Australia  than  in  most  coun- 

perial  Library  of  Paris  an  elaborate  manuscript  tries ;    but  the  evaporation  which  takes  place 

history  of  that  island,  with  numerous  maps  and  in  the  clear  intensely  hot  weather  is  very  rapid, 

plana.    The  port  of  Obok,  near  the  Gulf  of  and  soon  reduces  the  plains  to  drought,  and 

Tnjura,  on  the  coast  of  Somauli,  has  been  ac-  dries  up  the  lakes  and  considerable  streams, 

quired  hj  France,  and  wUl  be  occupied  here-  The  conservation  of  the  profuse  rainfall  in 

after  as  a  station  for  the  French  line  of  steam-  tanks,  and  the  resort  to  artificial  irrigation 

ers   of  the  Mcasageriea  Impe Hales  Company,  where  cultivation  is  required,  will  /cause  this 

between  Suez  and  Cochin  China.  desert  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

^c^anzca,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  included  In  January,  1863,  James  Morrill,  a  seaman 
in  A  ustralasia  and  Polyjiesia^  claims  our  atten-  who  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Peruvian  in 
tion.  In  ^tw^raKa,  the  result  of  the  three  explor-  1846,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  persons 
ing  expeditions  sent  out  in  search  of  O'llara  who  had  reached  the  shore  who  survived  the 
Burke  and  his  party,  has  been  laid  before  the  hardships  that  followed  their  shipwreck,  came 
public  during  the  past  year.  They  have  travers-  into  the  settlements  near  Port  Denison.  lie  had 
ed  Australia  from  N.  to  8.  and  from  S.  to  N.  in  spent  nearly  seventeen  years  in  the  interior  of 
four  different  directions,  all  of  them  east  of  the  Australia,  mostly  among  the  natives,  who 
meridian  of  ISl**  E.  from  Greenwich.  Stuart  were,  on  the  whole,  very  kind  to  him,  but 
has  nearly  traversed  the  continent  three  times,  were  unwilling  that  he  should  return  to  civil- 
and  in  jthe  last  expedition  reached  the  open  ized  life.  He  confirms  the  reports  of  the  can- 
sea  on  Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  on  the  24th  of  nibalism  of  the  natives,  though  he  says  they 
July,  1862.  Lansborough,  leaving  the  Gulf  of  will  not  kill  their  fellow  men,  simply  for  the 
Carpentaria  on  the  10th  of  February,  1862,  sake  of  eating  them.  The  bushmen,  ho  says, 
struck  8.  E.,  and  then  followed  nearly  the  are  cruel  and  treacherous  even  iu  their  deal- 
course   of   the  145th  meridian  to  Melbourne,  ings  with  each  other. 

which  he  reached  on  the  2d  of  June.  Mr.  Alfred  Howitt,  son  of  the  celebrated  au- 

McKinlay  took  a  more  extended  route,  leav-  thor  William  Howitt,  who  had  been  sent  out 

ing  Adelaide  on  the  14th  of  August,  1861,  and  by  the  colonial  government  of  Victoria  to  seek 

proceeding  northward,  nearly  on  the  138th  for  the  survivors  of  the  Burke  and  Wills  party, 

meridian,  passed  that  locality  laid  dow^  on  the  and  who  found  King,  the  only  remaining  mem- 

m3p=i  as-  Lake  Tori'ens,  which  proved  to  be  a  her  of  the  party,  on  the  banks  of  Cooper's 

shallow  valley,  which  is  covered  with  water  Creek,  has,  during  1862  and  1863,  been  engaged 

daring  the  rainy  season,  but  becomes  dry  from  in  an  exploration  of  the  western  portion  of 

the  excessive  evaporation  of  the  dry  season.  Central  Australia,  and  has  visited  the  large 

Proceeding  northward,  with  a  slight  inclination  lakes  of  that  region. 

to  the  Tvest,  they  reached  the  river  Leichardt  New  Zealand  has,  during  the  past  year,  been 
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involved  in  further  trouble  with  the  Maoris  Great  Britain.  He  regards  the  Fyians  as  in 
or  native  inhabitants.  The  Maoris,  like  most  many  respects  a  superior  race,  but  like  most  of 
of  the  Polynei!>ian  islanders,  are  fast  melting  the  Polynesians  tliey  are  wholly  under  the  in- 
away  under  the  contact  of  civilization.  In-  fluenc'e  of  their  chiefs.  They  have  been,  and 
telligcnt  residents  of  the  islands  predict  that  some  of  the  heathen  tribes  undoubtedly  are 
they  will  not  outlive  another  generation.  The  still,  cannibals,  but  they  are  not  so  fearless  or 
Sandwich  and  Society  Islands  are  becoming  ferocious  as  the  Tonga  islanders  were  before  the 
depopulated  so  far  as  their  aboriginal  inhabit-  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  those  who 
ants  are  concerned,  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  mission- 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  time  of  Capt.  Cook,  aries  are  gentle  and  amiable.  Melanesk,  under 
were  reputed  to  have  400,000  inhabitants ;  in  whichtermareincludcd  the  several  groups  lying 
1832,  by  actual  enumeration,  they  had  180,818 ;  N.  E.  of  Australia,  the  Solomon  Islands,  Santa 
in  18G1,  G9,800.  The  Society  Islands  had  200,-  Cruz  Islands,  Banks  Islands,  New  Hebrides 
000  inhabitants  in  Cook's  time ;  they  have  now  and  Loyalty  Islands,  has,  for  the  last  four  or 
not  more  than  10,000  aborigines.  Ave  years,  under  the  constant  and  self-denying 

In  New  Zealand,  M.  de  Hochstetter  has  been  labors  of  the  missionary  Bishop  J.  C.  Patteson 
enpraged  in  the  exploration  of  the  northern  isl-  (of  the  English  Church)  and  his  coadjutors, 
and,  and  has  visited  and  described  the  singular  been  improving  in  civilization.    He  has  visitid 
lake,  Roto  Mohama,  or  the  Ilot-water  Lake,  the  different  groups  every  year,  and  where  it 
This  lake  hns  its  sources  in  numerous  springs  was  possible,  brought  off  young  lads  to  be  edu- 
rising  from  its  bottom  and  sides.  It  has  a  tern-  cated  at  the  missionary  college  of  Kohi-marima 
perature  of  about  208**  F.    A  German  geog-  in  New  Zealand,  founded  by  the  liberalitj  of 
raphcr,  Julius  llaast,  has  been  exploring  tlie  the  distinguished  authoress,  Miss  Yonge.  Ihese 
southern  island,  and  has  made  a  survey  of  its  lads,  after  receiving  education  and  Christian  in- 
lofty  mountains ;  the  chain  has  a  mean  alti-  struction,  are  returned  to  their  native  islands 
tude  of  about  7,4T5  feet.    He  has  discovered  to  exert  their  influence  for  good  there, 
the  existence  of  an  immense  glacier,  which  Philosophical  Geography  has  received  a  valo- 
feeds  Lake  Tapuko,  through  a  river  which  able  contribution  in  a  recent  work  by  the  Hon. 
ho  has  named,  from  one  of  the  colonists,  God-  George  P.  Marsh,  entitled  '*Man  and  Nature; 
ley   river.      Dr.    Hector,    already   favorably  or  Physical  Geography  as  modified  by  Human 
known  by  his  researches  in  the  Rocky  moun-  Action,"  published  by  Charles  Scribner,  N.  Y. 
tains,  has  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  The  mortality  among  men  eminent  for  tiici: 
the  physical  geography  of  New  Zealand.    The  contributions  to  geographical  science  during 
European  population  of  New  Zealand,  accord-  the  year  1863  has  been  very  large.    liVe  meii- 
ing  to  the  census  of  18G2,  amounted  to  109,308  tion  the  nnmes  of  the  following,  of  ni«^st  of 
persons.    Valuable  gold  mines  have  been  dis-  whom  biographical  notices  will  be  found  el>e- 
covered  at  several  points  in  both  of  the  larger  where  in  this  volume.    Among  our  own  coun- 
islands,  the  most  productive  being  in  the  prov-  trymen,  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  tli*- 
ince  of  Otago,  in  the  southern  island,  and  in  tinguished  for  his  researches  in  Biblical  geo;:- 
Coromandel,  and  the  province  of  Auckland,  in  raphy ;  Mtgor  Howard  Stansbury,  the  explorer 
the   northern  island.    A  learned  society  has  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah;  Major-Gener.il 
been  established  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  Amiel  W.  Whipple,  one  of  the  officers  on  tlio 
in  the  southern  island,  called  the  **  Philosophical  Pacific  Railroad  exploration ;  Colonel  John  J. 
Institute  of  Canterbury."  Abert,  for  many  years  chief  of  the  corps  of 

New  Caledonia^  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands,  Topographical  Engineers ;    and  Rear  Admiral 

is  claimed  by  the  French,  and  is  rapidly  settling  Andrew  H.  Foote,  whose  explorations  on  the 

with  French  colonists.     Lieut.  Chambeyron  African  coast  were  of  great  interest.  Of  foreign 

was  engaged  in  1862  in  exploring  the  interior  geographers,  there  were   Edme  Jomard  {Jo- 

of  the  island  and  surveying  its  coasts.    He  mard   rinstitut),  of  Paris;    Dr.   Carl  \ogci 

ascertained  the  height  of  Humboldt  Peak,  the  father  of  the  traveller  Vogel,  and  author  uf 

principal  mountain  of  the  island,  situated  be-  numerous    geographical    works    and  maps; 

tween  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  coast,  to  Simon  Eraser,  the  discoverer  of  Fraser  river  ui 

be  about  5,300  feet.    The  Society  or  Tahitian  British  Columbia ;    Dr.  George  Robinson,  aii 

hlc$  are  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  English  Oriental  traveller;   Capt.  Philippe  de 

French  emigration  is  commencing  thither  on  a  Kerhallet,  the  French  hydrographer ;  Mallat 

considerable  scale.   An  extensive  botanical  gar-  de   Bassilan,    an  explorer    in    Malaysia  an^ 

den  there  has  proved  very  successful  in  accli-  author  of  a    ^'^ Description  des  Philippines; 

matizing  the  useful  plants  of  other  countries.  Moritz  von  Beurman,  a  German  explorer  m 

The  Fiji  or  Viti  Islands,  of  whose  explora-  Africa,  murdered  by  the  Sultan  of  Waday ;  pr. 
tion  by  Dr.  Seeman  some  account  was  given  Henry  Steudner,  one  of  Madame  Tinne's  suite, 
last  year,  have  been  the  subject  of  another  who  died  on  the  Upper  Nile ;  Richard  Thorn- 
volume  of  great  interest  by  Col.  Smythe  and  ton,  the  geologist  of  Livingstones  expedition; 
his  wife,  entitled  "  Ten  Months  in  the  Fiji  Isl-  Rear  Admiral  Jehenne,  a  French  naval  offioor, 
ands."  Col.  Smythe  was  the  commissioner  who  had  explored  the  coasts  of  Eastern  Africa 
Bent  out  by  the  English  Government  to  inves-  with  great  assiduity ;  and  ]>erhap8  also  Consul 
tigate  the  proposed  cession  of  the  island  to  Petherick,  of  Khartum. 
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GEORGIA.     Macb  safiTering  was  experienced  make  impressments  to  feed  and  support  our  pliant 

in  Norlliern  Georgia  from  the  scarcity  of  food  «^'"i«»»  on®,  ^^  ™9I?  responsible  citizens,  not  liable  to 

JQ  the  early  part  of  1863.    Such  were  the  appre-  "^'^'^^^  ^"*^'  rcsidmg  m  the  counties  respectively. 

heasions  of  Gov.  Brown,  that  he  issued  a  call  Liberal  arrangements  were  made  throughout 

fur  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  convene  on  the  the  State  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers 

2Jth  of  March.    The  object  of  the  session  was  and  others.  As  an  instance,  inMuscagee  county, 

to  secure  the  application  of  nil  the  productive  the  grand  jury  made  an  assessment  of  sixty 

bbor  of  the  State  to  the  cultivation  of  articles  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

necessary  to  sustain  life.    The  short  crop  of  The  State  appropriation  to  the  county  amount- 

18G2,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  supplies,  ed  to  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief 

had  forewarned  the  authorities  of  the  dangers  of  indigent  families  of  soldiers,  whether  living 

of  a  famine.    In  Savannah  both  corn  meal  and  or  dead.    There  was  also  a  relief  association  at 

bacon  were  scarce  in  the  spring,  and  the  sup-  Columbus,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  which 

plies  which  existed  were  greatly  reduced  by  the  famished  provisions  to  soldiers'  families  at  less 

seizures  of  the  Government.    In  the  hospitals  than  the  market  prices, 

bacon  and  corn  bread  were  the  only  articles  The  election  for  State  officers  took  place  on 

furnished  for  nourishment.  the  first  Monday  of  October.    The  candidates 

The  impressments  of  provisions  for  the  army  were  Joseph  E.  Brdwn,   who  held  the  office 

caused  much  dissatisfaction.    In  March  thirty  when  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed, 

cents  per  pound  were  allowed  for  bacon  when  and  Joshua  IliJl,  a  member  of  Congress  at  the 

the  market  price  was  ninety  cents.    This  dif-  game  period.  (See  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1861, 

ferenco  in  the  price  allowed  by  the  impressing  pp.  211,  212,  213;  also  Cyclop4:dia,  1862,  pp. 

officers,  and  the  market  value,  led  to  the  pre-  272.)    Gov.  Brown,  in  his  letter  consenting  to 

paration  of  a  case,  by  mutual  agreement,  at  At-  a  renomination,  said :  *^  We  should  never,  un- 

lanta,  which  was  to  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  der  any  circumstances,  consent  to  a  reconstruc- 

Court  of  the  State  to  test  the  constitiftionality  tion  of  the  old  Union,  or  to  any  political  union 

of  the  law.    The  plaintiffs  denied  the  author-  with  the  Abolition  States  upon  any  terms  what- 

ity  of  the  Impressment  Commissioners  to  fix  an  ever.    Nor  should  we  ever  lay  down  our  arms 

arbitrary  price  to  be  paid  for  every  man's  goods  till  the  independence  of  these  Confederate  States 

which  the  Government  might  from  necessity  is  unconditionally  recognized." 

impress,  without  regard  to  the  circumstances  The  views  of  Mr.  Hill  were  also  expressed  in 

of  each  particular  case.  They  denied  that  prices  a  letter  that  was  made  public.    After  stating 

thus  fixed  were  or  could  be,  in  all  cases,  **  just  that  he  had  no  desire  whatever  for  the  office  for 

compensation,"  and  that  it  was  just  compensa-  which  he  had  been  nommated,  he  says  : 
ticn  in  this  case ;  hence  the  suit  involved  the 

constitutionality  of  this  feature  of  the  law,  and  .  Since  my  resignation  of  my  seat  as  a  member  of  the 

the  competency  of  the  Congress  to  pass  such  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  occurred  imme- 

]q^^  diately  upon  the  withdrawal  of  my  colleagues,  I  bare 

T.1  c^*«.«T^««  r^^«.    'n..^«rr.  i^^r^^A  «,v.^^i«  takcH  HO  actlvc  Dart  lu  DoUtics.    I'had  often  expressed 

In  September,  Gov.  Brown  issued  a  procla-  ^^y  honest  convictions  ttat  the  destruction  of  the  Union 

mation  on  the  subject  to  the  people.  It  was  would  be  followed  by  a  long  and  bloody  war,  disastrous 
based  on  information  that  subalterns,  without  beyond  precedent  in  its  results  to  crery  section;  and 
authority,  often  made  impressments,  and  gave  ^^^^  ^^^  »<le*  of  dissolving  the  Union  with  the  hopes  of 
certificates  whicb  were  not  valid.  He  admitted  j:eTvfo?«gb??  «,ire"sKTaS  fe.tfo';?, 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  make  the  im-  ^a^  absurd.  I  compared  the  efibrt  to  accomplish  such 
pressments,  and  urged  the  citizens  to  resist  when  an  impossibility  to  the  folly  of  taking  the  most  delicate 
ther  were  made  by  persons  who  could  not  show  gloss  and  crushing  it  to  atoms,  in  the  vaiu  hope  of  col- 
proper  authority.  He  also  directed  all  the  civil  ^^^^JPK  ^ ?«  scattered  fragments,  and,  by  reuniting  them, 
*  1*  -vt  *li  •.•  i.  •  i.  'J  makmff  the  scattered  vessel  more  comely  and  durable 
and  military  authontios  to  assist  persons  m  de-  than  it  was  before.  It  was  a  strange  delusion,  without 
fending  their  property  against  illegal  seizures,  which  the  Union  could  not  have  been  broken.  I  be-^ 
and  to  arrest  and  commit  to  jail  all  persons  lievc  what  I  said  of  the  impossibility  of  reconstruction.' 
making  impressments  without  authority,  until  'ri?^«,f"?,e^<^"^  J?»T®  deepened  these  convictions. 
«  -..r^^Z.^*-  ™,i^i  k«  i^^^r^A  «^«;,^o4-  ♦!.*«,  iu«-«i»  1  felt  little  comfort  in  the  flippant  assurance  of  san- 
a  warrant  could  be  issued  against  them  for  rob-  i^^  orators  "  that  the  Yankees  could  not  fight  if  they 
bcry.  The  following  resolution,  offered  m  the  would,  and  would  not  if  ihey  could."  I  knew  the  time 
Legislature  at  its  session  in  November,  also  il-  was  when  they  had  fought,  and  I  believed  that,  by  col- 
Instratcs  the  oppressive  operation  of  the  im-  H^ioo  with  our  brave  troops,  they  would  learn  to  do  it 
Dressment  law  •  again.  In  war,  as  in  politics,  it  is  unwise  to  underrate 
l>           K.   [,  luw .  y^j^j.  adversary. 

W/i-ereas^  the  impressment  laws  passed  by  the  Con-  The  war,  with  all  its  afflictive  train  of  suflFerine,  pri- 
greas  of  the  Confederate  States  have  been  greatly  per-  vation,  and  death,  has  served  to  eradicate  all  idea  of 
verted  and  viola^d  by  the  impressment  officers,  and  reconstruction,  even  with  those  who  made  it  the  basis 
those  professing  to  be,  by  reason  of  which  many  of  the  of  their  arguments  in  favor  of  disunion.  I  always  re- 
citizens  of  this  State  have  been  greatly  harassed,  de-  earded  it  as  impossible,  except  by  the  success  of  the 
frauded,  and  wilfcilly  wronged ;  therefore,  be  it  Northern  arms,  and  then  only  the  Union  in  name,  and 

Beioloed,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa-  not  the  free  Government  of  our  fathers.  I  want  no  such 

tives  in  General  Assembly  convened.  That  tne  Secre-  Union  as  that,  and  will  not  accept  it. 

tary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  most  respectfully  requested  The  best  argument  in  favor  of  disunion,  and  the  one 

to  revoke  the  appointment  of  all  the  impressment  offi-  most  relied  on  by  its   advocates,  was   apprehension 

cnrs  of  *this  State,  and  to  have  appointea  in  their  place  for  the  security  of  our  slave  property.    If  it  was  not 

aod  stead,  in  counties  where  it  ma^r  be  necessary  to  then  in  danger,  it  is  in  extreme  peril  now. 
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The  disasters  of  July  evidently  led  to  a  con-  024— total  vote,  64,704.    For  President  in  1860 

sideration  of  the  subject  of  reconstruction  as  the  total  vote  was  106,365. 
well  in  Georgia  as  in  other  States.    Thus,  in        Many  of  the  candidates  for  the  Congress  at 

August,  ex-Scnator  Toombs  was  led  to  write  as  Richmond  claimed  the  votes  of  the  citizens  on 

follows :  the  ground  that  they  were  in  favor  of  an  "  hon- 

WAsnixGTos,  Oa.,  Atigua  istt,  1S68.  orable  peace." 
J)r.  A.  Beeg,  Americug,  Ga.:  Gov.  Brown,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisk- 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  ihe  15lh  inst.,  asking  ture  of  the  State,  which  convened  in  Novem- 
my  authority  to  contradict  the  report  that  "I  am  in  |,^,  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  substitute 
favor  of  reconstruction,  waa  received  th  18  evening.  I  ,„,?  ^„j  ^^^  ««>r.i^««,«^i  ^^  »^<»»^»b  ««  »».», 
can  conceive  no  extremity  to  which  mv  country  cSuld  ^^w,  and  the  employment  of  negroes  as  team- 
be  reduced  in  which  I  would  for  a  single  moment  en-  sters  and  m  Bimttiar  capacities  m  the  army; 
tertain  any  proposition  for  any  union  with  the  North  that  the  pay  of  officers  be  increased  twenty-live 
on  any  terms  whatever.    When  all  else  is  lost,  I  pre-  per  cent.,  and  that  of  privates  to  twenty-two 

rho'h^^foa^'^hrSdXT^^^^^  dollar  per  month   and  that  the  salaries  of 

bfttUe  field.    Use  this  letter  as  you  please.  «^1   "tate   officers    be   increased ;    that  'cotton 

Very  truly,  your  friend,  ic,  planting  bo  restricted  to  one  fourth  of  an  acre 

B.  TOOMBS.  to  the  hand,  and  that  every  energy  be  directed 

In  August,  a  print  issued  at  Macon  said :  to  the  production  of  food ;  that  $500,000  be  ap- 

To-day.  and  in  the  heart  of  Georgia,  maybe  found  SoTi^'In^  ^^  support  soldiers'  farriHies;  tliat 

men  ready  to  discuss  a  reconstruction  of  these  dissev-  $8,000,000  be  appropriated  as  a  nulitary  fund, 

ered  Unions !    Men  willing  to  degrade  themselves,  to  and  $2,000,000  as  a  clothing  fund ;   that  the 

enslave  their  wivi»s  and  children— to  insult  our  dead  in  militia  be  reorganized,  so  as  to  include  all  be- 

thcir  soldiers'  graves-t»  make  for  their  country  a  ^  eighteen   and  sixty,  and  that  the  10th 

history  of  shame  and  mfamy—to  be  the  mock  of  all  ^"^^"  ^6"^^^^   «  **  «    vi  « 

men  for  all  time  to  come,  by  voluntary  reunion  with  ^^7  «^  December  be  observed  throughout  the 

our  vile,  our  despicable  enemies.  Reconstruction  means  nation  as   a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  ana 

but  subjugation.  To  ask  for  rcadniission  to  the  United  prayer.     lie  also  opposed  loaning  the  credit  of 

States  would  bo  to  petition  for  our  own  slavery  and  x^^q  q^^q  ^q  the  Confederate  Government  or  the 

degradation.  .       :,         w  endorsement  of  its  bonds. 

Another  m  Savannah,  a   few  days   later,        The  State  debt  was  reported  as  follows : 
said: 

m.    Axv  !-•••*  —    1    4u^  Bonds  bearing  interest |o,911,»"0 

ifTi^S*  *^^M®  arc  submissiomsts  among  ji«  remarks  the  g^^^^  ^^^  ^^l^^      .^j^^.^,^^ i;,,h  o 

Milledgcv.lle"  Union,     all  now  see.    They  are  band-  Treasury  notes,  not  bearing  interest r,:^^<  ') 

in^  together  to  form  a  political  Union.    Who  compose  g^^^^  ^{        ^ils,  not  beafing  interest 47.^00 

this  party  or  league?    First  and  foremost  the  men  who  ^  a  »  e  . 

have  never  wanted  the  South  to  succeed.    These  are  Total  .  $U  M^^it^^^ 

mostly  men  born  at  the  North,  or  who  have  relatives  ' 

in  that  section     Next  comes  the  speculator,  who  has        j  ^  ^y^    indebtedness,  the  interest  aiid 

got  rich  out  of  the  sufferings  of  our  people,  and  who         .     .     \\      c*.  s.     \    a        i.        i     i,....  ♦«%.oKla 

has  bought  property  with  his  ill-gotten  gains,  which  principal,  the  State  had  not  only  her  taxable 

property  he  hopes  to  save  by  swearing  allegiance  to  wealth,  returned  in  1863  as  $991,596,383,  :ina 

Lincoln,  when  it  is  put  in  danger.    The  next  class  Tin  in   1800    returned   at  $672,322,777,  but  he.4 

shame  and  sorrow  we  sav  itUs  composed  of  men  who  ^^^^^^  Jq  j^^^ks   and  railroads   amounting  to 

fea^r^^rth^e/m^^^^^^^^^  $092,400,  and  the  Western  and  Atkntic  rail- 

have  sons  in  the  army— they  may  have  had  their  sons  road  entire,  which  was  valued  by  a  commit  ee 

butchered  by  the  hated  foe,  but  to  keep  at  home  them-  of  the  Legislature  before  the  inflation  of  pricc-s 

selves  they  «re  ready  to  dip  their  fingers  in  the  heart's  ^t  $8,840,124,  and  which  paid  into  the  trtajurv 

blood  of  an  only  son,  and  write  traitor  on  bis  pale  cold  ^^  T.J  ^A  «„ '   :„„^  ^,„.i««^  ^ii^  ^/%«,.  ^T./*  cnm  nf 

forehead.    If  we  ari  not  right,  we  are  wrong.    If  we  f?  J ts  ne t  cai'nings  during  the  year  the  sum  ul 

are  not  right  in  this  war,  wo  are  all  traitors.    The  $1,650,000. 

man,  therefore,  who  is  ready  to  submit  to  Lincoln         Eesolutions  were  unanimously  passed  by  tne 

confesses  himself  guilty  of  treason,  and  deserves  a  Legislature,  re'^nacting  the  resolution  in  refer- 

°*^*®''*  ence  to  the  secession  of  the  State,  and  pledging; 

It  appears  that  there  were  a  very  few  who  anew  its  entire  resources,  in  vindication  of  the 

were  bold  enough  to  come  out  openly  for  re-  position  then  assumed,  and  declaring  the  dcter- 

construction,  but  there  were  many  who  secretly  mination  not  to  become  weary  of  the  war  until 

harbored  a  wish  for  it.    The  position  taken  by  independence  was  achieved, 
the  secessionists  is  shown  in  the  above  extracts        The  military  operations  touched  Georgia  onij 

and  in  the  following:  " Now,  the  time  has  long  on  the  southeastern  and  northwestern  borders. 

passed  for  discussing  that  subject.   Secession  is  Some  naval  movements  in  the  waters  adjacent 

a  fixed  fact :  we  have  been  fighting  two  years  to  the  Savannah  river,  which  involved  the  ct- 

f6r  it;  and  I  cannot  separate  between  opposi-  tackonFortMcAllister,  thecapture  of  theiron- 

tion  to  seceders  and  opposition  to  jse cession,  clad  steamerAtlanta,  and  the  burning  of  tl.e  town 

which  means  opposition  to  the  war*  and  that  ofDarien,  were  the  most  important  in  the  sontli- 

means  submission  to  Abraham  Lincoln."  eastern  part  of  the  State.     Dnrien  was  burnt 

A  third  candidate  for  governor  was  nomina-  on  the  11th  of  June  by  a  force  landed  from  two 
ted,  by  the  name  of  Furlow ;  but  it  docs  not  ap-  transports,  accompanied  by  three  gnnboats.  All 
pear  what  his  peculiar  views  were.  The  entire  the  churches  except  the  Methodist-,  the  market- 
vote  cast  was  64,704.  The  vote  shows  that  house,  courthouse,  jail,  clerk's  office,  and  all 
Brown  had  36,558 ;  Ilill,  18,122 ;  Furlow,  10,-  the  houses  except  three,  were  destroyed.    The 
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salt  works,  at  a  distance  from  tho  town,  were 
sabsjquently  destroyed. 

In  May  the  governor  called  upon  the  State 
troops  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  army  in  Missis- 
Fippi,  bat  without  securing  a  sufficient  force. 
On  the  approach  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  to  Chatta- 
nooga, the  reserves  of  the  State  were  called 
into  the  field,  and  on  a  call  for  eight  thousand, 
eighteen  thousand  offered  themselves.  Tho 
military  organizations  and  officers  had  been  re- 
tained, and  to  this  cause  the  governor  ascribed 
his  success  in  securing  men. 

The  Convention  which  adopted  the  ordi- 
nance of  sacession,  at  tho  same  time  passed  an 
ordinance  declaring  that  each  alien  within  the 
S::ito  at  that  time  should  be  regarded  as  a  citi- 
zen, unless  he  made  a  declaration  within  three 
montlis  before  a  court  of  record  that  he  did  not 
vrUh  to  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  State. 
.Vll  aliens  who  omitted  to  make  this  declaration 
were  therefore  conscripted  like  other  citizens 
for  the  army. 

Claims  for  exemption  were  subsequently 
brought  before  the  courts  of  the  State  by  aliens, 
but  in  all  cases  it  was  decided  that  the  plea  of 
alienage  conferred  no  exemption.  On  the  same 
grounds  tho  protest  of  the  British  consul,  Mr. 
Fullerton,  in  similar  cases  was  disregarded. 

The  number  of  soldiers  contributed  to  the 
army  during  the  year  is  at  present  unknown. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  State  was  reduced 
to  a  few  small  cargoes  in  some  light  vessels, 
which  escaped  the  blockading  force. 

GERMANY,  a  confederation  of  sovereign 
and  independent  states  in  Central  Europe.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Confederacy  consists  of 
twenty  articles.    Its  object,  according  to  the 
first  article,  is  "  the  preservation  of  the  inter- 
nal and  external  security  of  Germany  and  the 
independence  and  inviolability  of  the  various 
German  states."    The  organ  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Confederation  is  the  Diet  of  Plenipo- 
teatiarics,  which  is  permanent,  and  assembles 
in   tho    free  city   of   Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The  executive  and  administrative  government 
of  the  Diet  is  constituted  in  two  forms:  1st.  as 
a  General  Assembly  or  Plenum,  in  which  every 
member  of  the  Confederation  has  at  least  one 
vt>te,  and  the  larger  states  have  two;  three,  or 
four  votes  each ;  and  2d,  the  Miner  Council,  or 
Cjfnmittee  of  Confederation,  in  which  the 
eJeven  largest  states  cast  one  vote  each,  while 
<i\  votes  are  given  to  the  smaller  states,  a  num- 
l*er  of  them  combined  having  a  joint  vote.  The 
General  Assembly  decides  on  war  and  peace, 
on   the  admission  of  new  members,  on  any 
chancres  in  the  fundamental  laws  or  organic 
in>-titution.s,  hut  in  all  other  cases  the  Minor 
Coancil  is  competent  to  act  both  as  Legislature 
and  Executive. 

At  tlie  time  of  its  establishment,  in  18l5,  the 
German  Confederation  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
sovereign  states,  but  the  following  five  states 
Lave  now  ceased  to  exist:  Ist,  the  Duchy  of 
Goth  a,  ^w^hich  became  extinct  in  1826,  by  the 
decease  of  the  last  duke,  and  was  according  to 
▼OL.  111^29     A 


compact  divided  between  Saxe  Coburg  and 
Saxe  Meiningen;  2d,  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Ko- 
then,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  extinction 
of  the  ducal  house  in  1847,  became  annexed  to 
Anhalt  Dessau ;  8d  and  4th,  the  Principalities 
of  HohenzoUern  Hechiogen  and  Uohenzollern 
Sigmaringen,  which,  in  1849  were  united  to 
Prussia,  in  consequence  of  the  simultaneous 
abdication  of  the  two  reigning  princes  in  favor 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he»l  of  the  House  of  Ho- 
henzoUern ;  5  th,  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Bemburg, 
which  became  extinct  on  August  19th,  1868,  and 
was  united  with  Ai^alt  Dessau-Xothen. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  present 
members  of  the  German  Confederation,  the 
titles  of  the  Sovereigns,  the  number  of  votes 
cast  by  each  member  in  the  Diet,  and  their 
rank.  The  Presidency  of  the  Federal  Diet  is 
permanently  vested  in  Austria. ' 
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IV. 

C  Hanover 

V. 

0.  Wurtembcrg 

7.  Baden 

VI. 
VII. 

a  Hesse-Cassel 

9.  Hesse-Darmstadt.. 

10.  Holstein  and  Laa- 

eobarff >.. 

11.  Luxenibuns       "'^^ 

Limburg 

VIII 
IX. 

XI. 

12.  Branswick 

XIIL 

18.  Mocklenbarg- 
Schwerlo 

XIV. 

14.  Nassau 

XIII. 

m  Saxe- Weimar 

10.  Saxe-Moinlngea ... 

17.  Saxc-Altonburg. . . . 

18.  Saxe-Coburg-Ootha 

19.  Mecklenbarg-Stre- 

Ht« 

XIL 

XIV. 

20.  Oldenbanr 

21.  Anbalt 

22.  Bchwarzburg  •  Son- 
dersbansen 

28.  Bcbwarzborg  -  Bo- 
dolstadt 

24.  Lichtensteln 

2&  Waldeck 

XV. 

26.  Benss-Orels 

27.  Reuse-Scblelz 

28.  Bcbanmburg-Llppo. 

29.  Lippe-Detniold.... 

80.  Hesse-Homban . . . 

81.  LUbeck 

XVI. 

82.  Frankfort 

xvn. 

88.  Bremen 

84.  Hamburg 

The  population  of  each  German  state,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1861  (unless  otherwise 
marked),  its  area  in  'English  square  miles,  as 
well  as  the  contingent  of  each  state  in  the  Fed- 
eral army,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table: 

The  great  m^ority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Confederation  belong  to  the  Teutonic  race. 
In  two  states  only — Austria  and  Prussia — is 
there  a  considerable  number  of  natives  of  other 
races.  Austria  has  more  than  6  millions  Slav! 
and  about  500,000  Roumanians  in  its  crown- 
lands,  which  belong  to  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, and  Prussia  about  850,000  Slavi.    In  four 
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l.Auatria  (lSi)7) 

2.  Prussia 

8.  Bavuriu 

4.  Baxooy    

5.  Hanover 

6.  Wurtemberg 

7.  Baden 

8.  Hessc-Cofisel 

9.  Iltisse-DarmstEult 

10.  llolstein  and  Lauonburg 

-1  J  Luxemburg  (18«3) 

"•iLiraburg  (1862) 

12.  BranswlcK 
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16.  Saxe-MeiniDgen 

17.  Saxc-Altenburg 

18.  6;ize-Coburg-G'otha 

19.  Mecklenburg-Strclitz 

20.  Oldenburg 

*1.  Anbalt.  ■ 

22.  Schwarzburg-Sonderabausen.. 
28.  Scbwarzbnrg-Kudolstadt 

24.  lichtensttiioi  (1856) 

25.  Waldeck 

26.  RouBS-Greiz 

27.  Ke uss-Schleiz 

28.  Schaumburg-Lippe 

29.  Lip[>e-DctQiold , 

80.  llesse-Homburg. , 

81.  Lfibcck  (1857) 

82.  Franckfort 

88.  Bremen 

84.  Hamburg.. 
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of  the  Austrian  provinces  of,  the  Confeder- 
ation— Bohemia,  Moravia,  Carniola  and  lUyria, 
Trieste,  Goerz,  Istria — the  non-German  races 
e7en  form  a  miyority  of  the  population. 

For  several  years  Germany  has  been  agi- 
tated by  a  movement  for  reforming  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  bringing  about  a  closer  union 
of  the  states.  To  promote  this  object,  the 
"National  Verein"  (National  Association)  was 
founded,  which  soon  spread  through  all  the 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Austria.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  union  of  the 
German  states,  appeared  to  be  the  Government 
of  Austria,  which  had  announced  its  design  by 
means  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  to  consolidate  permanently  all  the  va- 
rious nationalities  of  the  empire  into  one  body 
politic.  The  m^ority  of  the  National  Verein 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  first  reconstruction 
of  Germany  should  not  embrace  Austria. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  national 
movement  was  the  attention  paid  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  German  fleet.  The  Geperal  As- 
sembly of  the  National  V.erein  held  at  Heidel- 
berg on  August  28d  and  24th,  1861,  decided  to 
organize  a  national  subscription  for  the  con- 
struction of  gunboats,  to  appropriate  from  their 
own  receipts  10,000  florins  to  this  end,  and  to 
transmit  all  the  contributions  to  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  the  navy.  In  the  Federal  Diet  prop- 
ositions for  the  construction  of  a  fleet  for  the 
defence  of  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  and  the 
Baltic  seas  were  made  by  the  Government  of 
Hanover,  on  Oct.  10th,  1861.  On  Feb.  13th. 
1862,  the  military  committee  of  the  Federal 
Diet  proposed  to  create  a  commission,  consist- 


ing of  experts,  in  which  all  the  states  might 
be  represented,  which  should  indicate  all  the 
general  measures  to  be  adopted.  A  second 
commission,  composed  exclusively  of  delegates 
of  the  sea  coast  states,  would  then  be  charged 
with  elaborating  the  projects  indicated  by  the 
first  commission.  This  proposition  \^&b  adopt- 
ed by  the  Diet  on  March  8th,  1862,  and  the  first 
commission  assembled  at  Hamburg,  on  April 
16th,  1862. 

On  Oct.  31st,  1861,  the  representative  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  demanded  a  Fed- 
eral decision  whether  tlie  National  Verein  con- 
formed to  or  was  contrary  to  the  Federal  laws. 
He  added  that  it  was  time  that  the  princes 
should  give  satisfaction  to  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion, and  he  indicated  as  a  means  to  arrive  at 
the  unity  of  Germany,  the  combination  of  dip- 
lomatic and  military  control  in  one  band. 

A  comprehensive  project  of  Federal  reform 
was  elaborated  by  Mr.  de  Beust,  the  prime  min- 
ister of  Saxony,  and  together  with  an  expla- 
nation, presented  to  Austria.  This  project, 
which  is  dated  Oct.  15th,  1861,  called  forth  a 
long  and  important  diplomatic  corresi>ondence. 
The  Prussian  cabinet  before  which  it  was  laid, 
on  Nov.  16th,  replied  to  it  by  a  despatch,  dated 
Dec.  20th.  To  the  Prussian  despatch  Austria, 
the  four  kingdoms,  and  several  other  states 
of  the  Confederation,  replied  by  a  feote  of 
Feb.  3d,  1862.  The  project  of  Mr.  de  Beust 
retains  the  Diet  with  its  17  votes,  but  pro- 
poses that  it  meet  twice  a  year,  on  March  1st 
and  November  Ist,  alternately  at  Ratisbon  and 
Hamburg,  each  session  lasting  four  weeks.  The 
Presidency  was  to  be  alternately  in  Austria 
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and  Prussia.    It  combines  with  the  Diet  an  as-  already  had  concluded  a  military  convention 

sembly  of  delegates  elected  by  the  Chambers  (June  1st)  with  the  Duke  of   Saxe-Coburg- 

of  the  states.   Austria  is  entitled  to  send  to  this  Gotha,  by  virtue  of  which  the  military  force 

.issembly  30  representatives   elected  by  the  of  the  Duchy  was  put  under  the  command  of 

Diets  of  the  German  provinces;   Prussia  30  Prussia.    But  on  Nov.  23d,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 

members  elected  by  the  two  Prussian  Cham-  Meiningen  formally  protested  against  this  con- 

bers,  Bavaria  10,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wtirtem-  vention,  as  violating  the  rights  of  the  agnates, 

bcr^,  6  each,  Baden  5,  Hesse-Cassel  and  Ilesse-  and  the  King  of  Saxony  a  few  days  later  united 

Darmstadt,   4   each  ;     Ilolstein,   Luxemburg,  in  this  protest. 

Brunswick,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mccklen-  The  view  of  Prussia  respecting  the  right  of 
burg-Strelitz,  Nassau,  Saxe- Weimar  Oldenburg,  the  states  to  form  special  conventions  was  de- 
2  each ;  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe -Meiningen,  Saxe-  nied  by  Austria,  the  four  kingdoms,  and  Hesse- 
Altenburg,  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Ham-  Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  in  a  note  of  Feb. 
burg,  1  each ;  the  duchies  of  Anhalt  together  1,  2d.  They  regarded  such  conventions  as  clear- 
the  two  Schwarzburg  ooiyointly,  1,  Waldeok,  ly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Oonstitu- 
Lichtenstein,  and  Uie  two  Lippe,  1 ;  total  128.  tion.  Prussia,  in  notes  dated  Feb.  14th  and 
This  assembly  is  to  meet  only  when  convoked  21st,  again  supported  l\er  views,  and  con- 
by  tlio  Diet ;  and  it  is  to  be  convoked  only  tinned  her  negotiations  with  other  email  states 
when  the  Diet  has  elaborated  a  general  law  for  the  conclusion  of  special  military  conven- 
whioh  the  assembly  may  accept,  reject,   or  tions. 

amend,  or  when  the  Diet  wishes  to  receive  its  A  new  conference  for  discussing  the  subject 
o[)iaion  on  political  questions.    During  the  in-  of  Federal  reform  was  held  at  Vienna,  in  July, 
torval  from  one  session  of  the  Diet  to  another  1862,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  Aus- 
an  executive  is  charged  with  superintending  tria,  the  four  kingdoms,  the  two  Hesse  and 
the  execution  of  the  Federal  acts.    The  ex-  Nassau.      A  new  proposition  of  reform  was 
ecutive  power  is  to  be  alternately  in  the  Em-  agreed  upon  and  laid  before  the  Diet  on  August 
peror  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  a  14th.    The  main  feature  of  the  project  was 
third  prince  elected  by  the  other  states  of  the  again  the  establishment  of  an  assembly  of  dele- 
Confederation.    Three  other  institutions  com-  gates  chosen  by  the  parliaments  of  the  different 
plcte  this  organization;  a  federal  tribunal,  a  fed-  states.    Austria  proposed  at  the  same  time  a 
eral  chancellorship  having  its  seat  at  Frankfort,  new  project  of  a  Federal  tribunal,  which  was  to 
and  a  military  administration  of  the  Confeder-  sit  at  Frankfort  and  to  consist  of  fifteen  ordina- 
ation.  The  Austrian  Government,  in  its  reply  of  ry  members  and  fifteen  extraordinary  assessors. 
Nov.  5th,  made  to  this  Saxon  project  the  fol-  The  representatives  of  Prussia  protested  against 
loiving  objections :  1.  That  it  altered  in  a  preju-  all  these  schemes,  and  contended  that  any  reso- 
dicial  manner  the  relations  of  the  Germanic  lution  of  this  kind  could  not  be  passed  by  a 
Confederation  to  Foreign  Powers.    2.  That  it  ms^jority,  but  only  by  a  unanimity  of  votes, 
virtually  incorporated  all  the  Prussian  prov-  The  people  of  Germany,  while  they  were 
inco^  with  the  Confederation,  by  providing  for  unanimous  in  demanding  a  reform  of  the  Fed- 
the  election  of  the  Prussian  deputies  by  the  eral  Constitution  and  the  convocation  of  a  Ger- 
wholo  uf  the  two  Prussian  Chambers.    3.  That  man  parliament,  were  divided  on  the  question 
it  i^fivG  to  the  deputies  a  certain  competency  in  whether  Austria  was  to  be  included  in  the  recon- 
political  questions.    4.  That  it  was  not  likely  structed  union  or  not.  The  majority  of  the  "Na- 
to  simplify  Federal  affairs.  6.  That  it  demanded  tional  Verein"  were  in  favor  of  reconstructing 
from .  Austria  the  sacrifice  of  the  permanent  Germany  without  Austria  and  under  the  leader- 
Presidency  without  offering  to  her  an  equiva-  ship  of  Prussia,  nnd  they  were,  therefore,  called 
1.  nt.     Austria  declared  her  readiness  to  re-  by  their  opponents  the  Little  Gennan  Party 
noil nco  the  permanent  Presidency,  if  the  Con-  (Kleindeutsch).  Those  who  insisted  on  embrac- 
fi, deration  would  admit  to  the  rights  of  the  .ing  Austria  in  the  union  called  themselves  the 
Ton  federation  all  the  territories  of  Austria  and  Great  German  Party  (Grossdentsch).    In  addi- 
Prus^la.     She  also  declared  in  favor  of  main-  tion  to  these  two  national  organizations,  each  of 
tiln'ing  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  of  adding  which  held  annually  a  General  Assembly,  there 
a  representative  element.  was  also  organized,  in  1862,  a  General  Assembly 
T be  Prussian  Government,  in  its  reply  of  Dec  of  the  members  of  German  legislatures  ("Ab- 
2'>:h,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  espe-  geord-neten-Tag  ")•    These  three  bodies,  which 
cblly  necessary  to  avoid  all  that  could  transform  must  be  well  distinguished  from  each  other, 
Germany  into  a  federal  state,  beciuse  the  con-  namely:  1,  the  General  Assembly  of  the"j3ra- 
stittition  of  a  federal  state  would  require  the  tional  Verein,^^  called  by  their  opponents  the 
cliief  direction  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  two  Little  German  Party ;  2,  the  General  Assembly 
jrreat  powers,  which  would  force  the  other  out  of  the  "  Great  German  "  Party  (also  called  the 
of  the  Confederation.    According  to  the  opin-  "German  Reformed  Association") ;  and  8,  the 
ion   of    the  Prussian  Government,  the  Saxon  General  Assembly  of  the  members  of  German 
pn  ject  gave  to  the  small  states  a  disproportion-  Diets,  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the 
uie  influence.    A  closer  union  might  be  effect-  progress  of  the  Union  movement.    From  the 
ed  hy   means  of  special  conventions  between  detailed  accounts  of  their  proceedings  in  1862 
5j>me  members  of  the  Confederation.    Prussia  and  1863,  which  we  give  below,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  "  National  Verein  "  and  the  "  General  committee  of  twenty  members,  who  jointly 

Aseembly  of  the  members  of  German  Diets,^  choee  -eleven  additional  deputies, 

agreed  in  all  important  points,  and  that  they  A  few  days  later,  on  Oct.  6th  and  7tb,  the 

demanded  a  more  liberal  and  democratic  basis  annual  general  assembly  of  the  ^*  National  Ye- 

for  the  reconstructed  union  than  the  Great  Ger-  rein  ^'  was  held  at  Coburg.    It  passed  resolu' 

man  Party,  although  the  latter  contained  like-  tions  similar  to  those  passed  at  Weimar.   Ac- 

w  ise  a  strong  democratic  element.  cording  to  a  report  of  tne  committee,  the ''  Na- 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  members  of  tional  Verein"  at  this  time  numbered  25,325 

German  Diets  met  at  Weimar,  on  Sept.  28th.  members. 

The  members,  of  the  Austrian  Council  of  the  The  first  general  assembly  of  the  "Great  Ger- 
Empire  had  been  specially  invited,  but  none  of  man  "  Party  was  opened  at  Frankfort  on  Oct. 
them  made  their  appearance.  The  assembly  was  28th,  and  attended  by  about  560  members,  manj 
attended  by  218  deputies,  representing  most  of  of  whom  were  representatives  of  the  chambers 
the  German  states,  and  elected  Mr.  Fries,  of  of  Austria,  Bavana,  Baden,  Hanover,  and  other 
Weimar,  president,  and  Mr.  Unrnh,  of  Prussia,  states.  The  views  of  this  assembly  are  expressed 
and  Barth,  of  Bavaria,  vice-presidents.    Upon  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
motion  of  Mr.  Joseph,  of  Saxony,  it  was  re-  almost  unanimously,  viz. :  Ist.  The  reform  of 
Bolved,  that  the  admission  by  the  assembly  of  de-  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  Gonfedera- 
puties  from  states,  where  constitutions  had  been  tion  is  an  urgent  and  indispensable  necessity, 
mtroducod  or  modified  without  the  assent  of  2d.  The  reform  must  make  it  possible  for  all  the 
the  chambers,  did  in  no  way  prejudge  the  valid-  Grerman  states  to  enter  the  union.    3d.  It  can 
ity  of  these  constitutions.     It  then  adopted  be  achieved  only  by  the  creation  of  a  stroBg 
the  following  resolutions :    1.  The  Federal  unity  Federal  executive  with  a  national  represents- 
of  Germany  such  as  it  was  legally  expressed  tion.    4th.  The  only  possible  form  for  the  Fed- 
by  the  German  constitution   of  March  28th,  eral  executive  under  the  actual  circumstances 
1849,  without  encroaching  upon  the  independ*  would  be  an  executive  college  with  an  appro- 
ence  of  the  particular  states,  is  a  political  ne-  priate  distribution  of  votes.    6th.  The  assem- 
cessity  both  for  making   Germany  respected  blyofdelegates,TO'opcsed  by  eight  governments, 
abroad  and  for  securing  liberty  at  home.    It  must  be  accepted  as  a  first  step  toward  the  crea- 
can  only  be  afifected  by  the  convocation  of  a  tion  of  a  national  representation ;  but  it  is  to 
parliament.    The  creation  of  a  parliament  for  be  hoped  that  the  governments  will  not  delay 
all  Germany  constitutes  a  right  of  the  German  to  transform  this  assembly  into  a  periodical  rep- 
people.    It  is  the  duty  of  every  German,  of  resentation  near  the  Diet  with  an  extension  of 
eaoh  government,  and  of  every  German  chamber  its  powers.    6th.  In  order  to  procure  for  it  the 
to  urge  by  all  legal  means  the  establishment  of  required  moral  authority,  it  ought  to  have  a 
this  constitution.    2.  The  German  parliament  sufficiently  large  number  of  members.    The 
must  emanate  from  a  free  popular  election.  The  legislatures  of  the  several  states  ought  to  have 
IMt>posed  assembly  of  delegates  cannot  be  re-  the  right  to  fix  the  mode  of  their  election ;  bnt 
garded  as  even  a  first  step,  and  onght,  there-  in  no  case  should  the  eligibility  be  limited  to 
fore,  to  be  rejected.    3.  The  proposed  Feder-  the  members  of  the  several  national  represent- 
al  tribunal  appears  to  be  very  dangerous  to- lib-  ations.    7th.   The  reform  should  be  effected 
erty,  and  must  be  absolutely  rejected.    4.  Ger-  by  way  of  agreement  upon  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
man  unity  must  embrace  all  Germany;    no  tual  Federal  Constitution.     8th.  Although  a 
people  ought  to  be  excluded,  and  it  is  the  right  Federal  tribunal  whose  independence  should  be 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  the  states  to  unite,  secured  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  nsefal 
This  holds  good,  particularly  of  German  Ans-  institutions,  the  plan  proposed  by  the  eigbt 
tria.    But  if  insurmountable  obstacles  should  governments  does  not  appear  to  answer  the 
oppose  themselves  in  the  beginning  to  the  for-  desired  end. 

mation  of  a  Federal  unity  embracing  German  The  Federal  Diet  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
Austria,  this  should  not  be  a  reason  for  the  had  animated  debates  on  the  question  of  ostab- 
other  states  to  delay  on  their  part  the  execu-  lishing  an  assembly  of  delegates.  Austria  and  her 
tion  of  this  national  work.     On  the  other  hand,  allies  (the  four  kingdoms,  Hesse-Darmstadt  and 
the  admission*  of- other  countries  of  the  Aus-  Nassau)  maintained  that  such  a  measure  would 
trian  empire,  which  have  heretofore  formed  no  not  be  an  organic  change  of  the  constitntion, 
part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  is  irrecon-  and  that  therefore  no  unanimity  of  votes  was 
cilable  with  the  national  wants  of  the  German  required  for  its  passage.    This  view  was  opposed 
people.   6th.  The  question  of  the  executive  Ger-  by  Prussia  and  Baden,  the  latter  power  inain- 
man  power  should  not  be  definitely  settled  with-  taining,  moreover,  that  if  a  representation  ot 
out  the  participation  and  the  assent  of  the  first  the  people  was  to  be  inaugurated  at  aU  in  con- 
German  parliament.    In  the  discussion  which  nection  with  the  Diet,  it  ought  to  have  great- 
preceded  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  only  er  powers  than  were   accorded  to  it  by  the 
one  dissenting  voice  was  heard,  tliat  of  Herr  Von  scheme  of  Austria  and  her  allies,     A  vote  on 
Gagern,  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  Austria  and  the  subject  was  reached  on  Jan.  22d,  1B63. 
demanded  that  the  central  power  should  be  Only  seven  out  of  the  seventeen  votes  of  the 
placed  coiyointly  in  the  hands  of  Austria  and  minor  council  declared  in  favor  of  the  Austrian 
Prussia.     The  assembly  appointed  a  standing  scheme.    Denmark  declared  that  the  negotia- 
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tions  oonceming  the  position  of  the  duchies  of  witz),  the  Bargomaster  of  Hambnrg  (Dr.  Hal- 

Holstein  and  Lauenburg  were  not  sufficiently  ler),  making  altogether  twenty-four  princes  and 

advanced  to  enable  her  to  judge  if  so  important  four  representatives  of  free  towns.    The  Kings 

a  moditi cation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  woald  of  Prussia  and  Denmark,  the  Princes  of  Anhalt- 

be  compatible  with  the  interest  of  the  duchies.  Bernburg,Saxe-Altenbnrg,  Reus  (elder  branch), 

The  representative  of  Holland  declared  that  Hesse-Homburg,  and  Lippe,  who  constitute  the 

Luxemburg  and  Limburg  would  never  consent  remaining  members  of  the  German  Oonfeder- 

to  a  modification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ation,  were  neither  present  themselves  nor  rep- 

which  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  resented  by  deputy. 

independence  and  legislative  powers ;  that  as  to  On  August  19th  the  King  of  Saxony  left 
Limburg  it  was  altogether  foreign  to  Germany  Frankfort  for  Baden,  where  the  King  of  Pms- 
bj  its  language,  manners  and  nationality,  and  sia  was  staying,  with  a  joint  wntten  invitation 
if  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  were  con-  from  the  assembled  princes  to  the  king,  to 
suited,  it  would  suggest  rather  its  complete  sep-  take  part  in  the  Congress,  but  the  king  per- 
aration  from  the  Confederation  than  proposi-  sisted  in  declining.    The  session  of  the  Oon« 
tions  which  would  bind  it  more  closely  to  G«r-  gross  terminated  on  Sept.  1st.    The  Emperor 
many.    After  this  vote,  the  representatives  of  of  Austria,  at  the  closing  sitting,  expressed  his 
Austria  declared,  that  the  imperial  government  satisfaction  at  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  carry  out  the  hopes  of  a  direct  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
project  of  an  assembly  of  delegates  by  means  German  sovereigns.    He  hoped  that  this  first 
of  private  arrangements  ;  that  it  hoped  that  Congress  of  German  Princes  would  soon  be  fol- 
tbe  Diet  would  yet  be  able  to  take  the  subject  low^  by  a  second,  that  all  the  members  might 
up  again,  under  more  favorable  circumstances ;  be  united  into  one  great  body,  and  that  their 
and  that  it  was  always  ready  to  enter  into  do-  endeavors  would  be  crowned  with  success, 
liberations  upon  the  creation  of  a  more  effect-  The  "  Reform  Act,"  as  finally  agreed  upon  by 
ive  Federal  executive  power  and  a  national  rep-  all    the   states   except  six    (Baden,  Luxem- 
resentation  proceeding  from  the  particular  le-  burg,    Saxe- Weimar,    Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
gislatures  of  the  several  states.    Bavaria,  Sax-  Waldeck,  and  Reuss,  younger  branch),  bears 
ony,  Hanover,  Wilrtemberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  date  of  Sept.  1st,  1863,  and  is  entitled  as 
and  Nassau  declared  their  concurrence  in  the  follows :  "  Reform  of  the  German  Bynd  as  pro- 
opinion  of  Austria.  posed  by  the  Congress  of  Princes  held  at  Frahk- 
On  July  31st,  1863,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  fort."    Its  provisions,  briefly  stated,  are  as  fol- 
in  an  autograph  letter,  invited  all  the  sovereigns  lows : 

of  the  German  Confederation  and  the  senates  of  1.  The  objects  of  the  German  Confederation 
the  free  cities  to  meet  in  an  assembly  at  Frank-  are  declared  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  se- 
fort-on-the-Main  at  which  all  should  personally  curity  and  power  of  Germany  in  regard  to  for- 
attcnd,  with  the  object  of  discussing  the  ques-  eign  countries;  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
tion  of  a  reorganization  of  the  German  Confed-  at  home,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  interests 
eration  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  age.  of  the  (German  nation, 
ifost  of  the  governments  accepted  the  invita-  2.  A  Directory  is  established  for  the  man* 
tion,  and  the  sitting  of  the  congress  was  accord-  agement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Confederation  ;  A 
ingly  opened  on  August  17th,  at  eleven  o'clock  Federal  Council  is  organized  from  among  the 
In  the  morning,  under  the  presidency  of  the  plenipotentiaries ofthe  governments;  an  assem- 
Emperor.  The  Emperor  in  his  opening  speech  biy  of  Federal  delegates  is  to  be  convoked  peri- 
spoke  at  great  length  of  the  proposed  reform  odically,  and  a  Federal  court  of  justice  is  estab- 
and  the  King  of  Bavaria  replied.    The  following  lished. 

is  a  complete  list  of  the  princes  and  represent-  3.  The  Directory  is  to  consist  of  six  votes, 

atives  of  the  free  cities  who  took  part  in  the  pro-  namely :  1.  Austria ;   2.  Prussia ;   8.  Bavaria ; 

ceedings  of  this  Congress.  The  Emperor  of  Aus-  4.  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wiirtemberg,  alter- 

tria,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Hano-  natively;  6.  A  member  elected  by  Baden,  the 

ver,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  Grand  two  Hesse,  Holstein,  Luxemburg,  Brunswick, 

Dake  of  Baden,  Elector  of  Hesse,  Grand  Duke  the  two  Mecklenburg,  Nassau ;   6.  A  member 

of  Hesso,  Prince  Henry  of  Holland,  the  Duke  elected  by  all  the  other  states ;  the  Federal 

of  Brunswick,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-  Council  of  seventeen  members  nominally,  but 

Schvrerin,  Duke  of  Nassau,  (5rand  Duke  of  twenty-three  actually,  as  Austria  and  Prussia 

Saxe,      Duke    of    Saxe-Meiningen,    Duke    of  are  to  have  three  votes  each.   ' 

Sixe-Coburg-Gotha,    Grand    Duke   of   Meek-  4.  The  Assembly  of  Delegates  is  to  consist 

lonbur^-Strelitz,   Grand   Duke  of  Oldenburg,  of  three  hundred  and  two  members— elected, 

the    Hereditary  Prince  of  Anh alt-Dessau,  the  not  by  the  people,  but  "  by  the  representative 

PriQco    of    Schwartzburg-Sonderahausen,   the  bodies  of  the  several  German  states,"  Austria 

J*nnc&  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt,  Prince  of  is  to  have  seventy-five  members,  and  Prussia  (if 

Lichtenstein,   Prince  of   Waldeck,  Prince  of  she  pleases)  the  same  number.    The  four  free 

Ktsass  Cyounger  branch),  the  Prince  of  Schaum-  cities  are  entitled  to  send  two  representatives 

^»irg:-L.rppe,  the  Burgomaster  of  Lubeck  (Herr  (the  original  proposition  was  for  one  only,  but 

Bremer),  the  Burgomaster  of  Frankfort  (Dr.  this  was  amended).     This  Assembly  is  to  meet 

Huller>,  the  Burgomaster  of  Bremen  (Dr.  Duck-  once  in  three  years,  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
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may  be  prorogued  by  the  Directory  for  anype-  Btates)  was  opened  at  Frankfort-on-the  Main. 

riod  not  exceeding  two  months.    Should  the  It  was  attended  by  about  300  delegates.    Hen 

Assembly  be  dissolved,  the  Directory  is  em-  von  Benningsen,  of  Hanover,  was  elected  pres- 

powered  immediately  to  issue  orders  for  a  new  ident ;  Herr  Barth,  of  Bavaria,  and  Ilerr  von 

election.    The  right  to  "  make  representations  Unruh,  vice-presidents.    The  following  resolu- 

and  complaints"  is  granted  to  the  Assembly,  tions  were  unanimously  adopted:  1.  The  As- 

and  it  may  "pass  resolutions"  on  national  sembly  regards  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor 

afiairs,  but  legislative  privileges  are  denied.  of  Austria  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  reforai 

5.  The  Assembly  of  Princes  "  takes  into  con-  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  ready  par- 
sideration  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  ticipation  of  most  of  the  German  princes  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  "  and  **  examines  into  the  free  cities  in  this  work,  as  a  cheering  testi- 
the  representations  and  complaints  "  of  the  mony  of  the  universal  conviction  as  to  tbe  in- 
Chamber  of  Delegates,  and  orders  the  promul-  sufficiency  of  the  actual  Federal  Constitution, 
gation,  by  the  Directory  and  by  the  several  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  its  reform.  2.  The 
states,  of  the  acts  it  has  sanctioned.  Assembly  still  believes  that  only  the  idea  of  & 

6.  No  formal  declaration  of  war  can  be  made  Federal  State,  as  expressed  in  the  "  Constitution 
without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  Fed-  ofthe  German  Empire  of  March  28th,  1849,"  can 
eral  Council.  Should  there  be  danger  of  a  war  fully  satisfy  the  national  demand,  but  under  tlie 
between  a  foreign  power  and  a  state  which  has  actual  circumstances,  it  is  unwilling  to  reject 
possessions  not  belonging  to  the  Confederation,  absolutely  the  proposition  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Directory  is  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Austria.  3.  But  it  must  emphatically  declare 
Federal  Council  whether  or  not  the  Confedera-  itself  against  some  portions  of  the  Act  of  Re- 
tion  shall  take  part  in  the  war.  form,  especially  against  the  proposed  plan  of 

Before  separating,  eighteen  princes  and  the  national  representation.   It  regards  the  election 

four  burgomasters  of  the  free  cities  signed  an-  of  a  German  Representative  Assembly  by  a  di- 

other  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  rect  vote  of  the  German  people  as  indic^pen- 

they  expressed  their  deep  regret  at  having  been  sable.    4.  The  two  Great  Powers  ougLt  to 

deprived  of  the  king's  personal  cooperation  in  have  equal   rights ;    and  those  i)rovinces  of 

the  great  work  they  had  undertaken,  and  state  Prussia,  which  before  1848  did  not  belcng  to 

that  they  nevertheless  cherished  the  hope  that  the  German  Confederation,  ought  to  be  adinit- 

a  general  understanding  will  be  ultimately  ar-  ted  to  it.    5.  The  Act  of  Keform  ought  not  to 

rived  at.    The  letter  concludes  thus:  "Being  be  introduced  without  the  consent  of  a  German 

all  inspired  by  the  wish  for  German  unity,  National  Assembly. 

and  ready  to  make  sacrifices,  we  have  come  to  The  "National  Verein"  held  its  third  Gen- 
a  perfect  agreement  upon  the  project  of  reform,  eral  Assembly  at  Leipzic,  on  October  17th.  It 
\Ve  shall  consider  it  a  great  success  for  ourselves  was  resolved  that  the  Act  of  Reform  proposed 
and  for  our  peoples  if  resolutions  are  maturing  by  Austria  does  not  meet  the  expectations  of 
in  the  mind  of  your  Majesty,  by  which,  thanks  the  German  people ;  that  its  introduction  wouid 
to  the  unanimity  of  her  princes,  Germany  will  be  no  step  toward  the  realization  of  German 
realize  hei*  desire  for  a  wholesome  reform  of  unity,  and  therefore  the  National  Verein  rau>t 
her  Constitution,  based  upon  the  laws  of  the  decidedly  oppose  it.  The  counter  propo^ili<jn3 
Confederation."  of  the  Government  of  Prussia  are  equally  in- 
In  its  reply,  dated  September  24th,  the  Prus-  sufficient.  The  National  Verein  stands  by  tlio 
sian  Government  made  its  participation  in  the  Constitution  of  1849.  It  rejects  no  menus 
work  of  reform  contingent  upon  three  pre-  which  will  tend  to  making  Germany  reallr  a 
liminary  conditions:  1,  a  right  for  both  Prus-  Federal  state.  But  the  German  people  alone, 
sia  and  Austria  of  vetoing  every  war  which  is  through  its  chosen  delegates,  can  ultimately 
not  carried  on  for  the  defence  of  Federal  terri-  decide  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire, 
tory ;  2,  complete  equality  of  Austria  and  Prns-  The  General  Assembly  of  the  GrosadeuUfh 
sia  within  the  Confederacy ;  3,  the  election  of  (Great  German)  party  was  opened  at  Fraiik- 
the  Assembly  of  National  Delegates  by  a  direct  fort-on-the  Main,  on  October  28th.  This  meot- 
voto  of  the  German  people.  ing  expressed  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  iho 
The  attempt  of  Austria  to  prevail  upon  the  Congress  of  Princes  and  its  work.  It  declared 
other  German  courts  to  agree  upon  a  joint  an-  in  favor  of  adopting  the  Act  of  Reform ;  but  ti 
swer  to  Prussia  failed,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  same  time  proposed  several  amendments 
deemed  best  to-  call  a  "  Conference  of  Minis-  as  the  holding  of  biennial  instead  of  triennial 
ters "  to  deliberate  upon  the  next  step  to  be  Assemblies  of  Delegates  of  German  Legi^lH- 
taken.  This  conference  was  opened  at  Nurn-  tures.  It  was  attended  by  442  members,  &tiJ 
berg  on  October  24th,  but  only  ten  of  the  the  principal  speakers  were  Herr  von  Lerehen- 
tvventy-three  governments  which  had  signed  fold,  of  Bavaria,  Ilerr  von  Wydenbrugk,  of 
the  letter  of  September  1st  to  Prussia,  were  Saxe- Weimar,  and  Prof.  Brinz,  of  Austria, 
represented.  A  mjgority  of  them  did  not  agree  The  difficulties  between  the  Diet  of  Holelein 
to  the  propositions  of  Austria  and  Saxony,  to  and  the  German  majority  of  the  Diet  of  Scbles- 
reply  to  Prussia  by  identical  notes.  wig  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Danish  Govern- 
On  August  21st,  the  Assembly  of  Gei-man  ment  on  the  other,  led,  toward  the  close  of  the 
deputies  (members  of  Legislatures  of  German  year,  to  a  very  serious  complication  between 
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Denmark   and  Germany,  and  the  year  1863  the  Treasury;    Lord  Wcstbury,   Lord   High 

closed  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of.  a  Chancellor;    Right    Hon.   W.   E.  Gladstone, 

speedy  war.     (*.%«  Schleswio-Holstein.)  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Earl  Granville, 

GETTYSBURCJ  is  the  capital  of  Adams  K  G.,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  Duke  of 
connty,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  situated  on  the  Argyle,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George 
head  waters  of  the  Monocacy,  about  forty  miles  Grey,  Baronet,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
north  of  Frederick  in  Maryland.  It  has  a  Department ;  JEarl  Russell,  Secretary  of  State 
beautiful  location,  surrounded  with  hills,  val-  for  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
leys,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  Bine  Ridge  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  Earl  De 
on  the  west,  and  the  billowy  Catoctin  raiige  on  brey  and  Ripon,  Secretary  of  War ;  Rt.  Hon. 
the  south.*  A  great  battle  was  fought  here  on  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Baronet,  Secretary  of  State 
the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  days  of  July.  Subsequent-  for  India;  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  First  Lord 
Iv  the  bodies  of  the  slain  of  the  Union  Army  of  the  Admiralty ;  Rt.  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson, 
were  gathered  in  a  national  cemetery  located  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Lord  Stanley 
on  the  J)attlo  field.  This  was  dedicated  with  of  Alderley,  Postmaster  General;  Rt.  Hon. Ed- 
much  ceremony  in  November.  ward  Card  well.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 

GILBAR T,  James  Wiluam,  Esq.,  bom  in  Lancaster ;  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Pelhara  Villiers,  Presi- 
London,  March  21,  1794,  died  at  Brompton-  dent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
crescent,  Middlesex,  August  8,  1863.  He  be-  There  was  nothing  of  special  interest  to  the 
came  a  clerk  in  a  London  bank  in  1818,  and  United  States  in  the  events  transpiring  in  Great 
while  in  that  position  took  an  active  part  in  Britain  previous  to  the  opening  of  Parliament 
the  Athenian  Debating  Society,  and  was  subse-  on  the  6th  of  February,  1863.  In  the  royal 
queutly  connected  with  the  Union  Society,  of  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  ap- 
vrhich  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  and  Lord  Macaulay  were  proaching  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
members.  From  1825  to  1827  he  was  a  cashier  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  was  an- 
in  a  Birmingham  ofiice,  and  during  that  time  nounced;  the  offoV  of  the  Greek  crown  to 
delivered  an  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  Prince  Alfred  and  its  declination  were  stated, 
the  philosophy  of  history.  ^Shortly  after  this  It  was  further  declared  that  the  protectorate  of 
he  was  appointed  manager  of  a  branch  of  the  the  Ionian  Isles  would  be  resigned,  in  order 
Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  but  retired  from  that  they  might  be  incorporated  with  the  king- 
that  post  to  take  the  general  nxinagement  of  dom  of  Greece  whenever  a  stable  government 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  the  duties  was  organized.  The  patient  endurance  exhib- 
of  which  he  discharged  with  much  ability  until  itod  by  the  manufacturing  population  of  the 
1859,  and  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  cotton  districts,  under  their  severe  privations 
general  manager  he  was  elected  a  director  of  was  eulogized.  The  neutral  position  hitherto 
the  company.  Mr.  Gilbart  was  the  author  of  maintained  between  the  contending  parties  in 
many  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  United  States,  it  was  announced,  would  still 
*'A  Practical  Treatise  pn  Banking,"  "  The  His-  be  preserved.  The  speech  closed  with  a  refer- 
tory  and  Principles  of  Banking,"  "A  History  ence  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  commer- 
of  Banking  in  Ireland,"  "The  Logic  of  Bank-  cial  treaty  with  France,  and  the  adjustment  of 
in  ST,''  "Banking  and  the  Currency,"  "History  asimilartrcaty  with  Belgium,  and  the  announce- 
of  Banking  in  America,"  "Logic  for  the  Mil-  ment  that  papers  relating  to  the  recent  trans- 
lion,"  &c.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So-  actions  in  Japan  would  be  laid  before  the  two 
ciety,  and  in  the  International  Statistical  Con-  Houses.  The  arrival  of  the  Princess  Alexan- 
gre-s,held  in  July,  1860,  he  was  appointed  ono  dra  at  Margate,  on  the  6th  of  March,  her  sub- 
o(  the  committee  of  the  section  of  Commercial  sequent  progress  through  London,  and  her  mar- 
Statistics,  riage  on  the  1 0th  of  that  month  occupied  public 

GRAND  GULF,  a  village  in  Claiborne  coun-  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  other  topics.   Tho 

ty,  Mississippi,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  two  relations  of  the  British  Government  at  this  time 

uiiias  below  the  mouth  of  Big  Black  river,  and  for  two  months  later  with  the  United 

It  contained  two  or  three  churches,  a  market,  States  were  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character, 

aud  several  steam  mills.    Considerable  cotton  and  the  opinion  was  widely  entertained  in  Eu- 

wa^  formerly  shipped  from  the  place.     The  rope  that  ere  long  the  two  nations  would  drift 

population  was  about  1,000.     It  was  fortified  into  a  war  with  each  other.     There  was  far  less 

by  the  Confederates  with  batteries  fronting  on  apprehension  of  such  a  result  on  this  side  tho 

the  river,  but  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  Gen.  Atlantic  than  on  the  other,  but  there  was  for 

Grant,  in  the  rear.    (See  Abmy  Operations.)  some  time  real  danger  of  a  collision.  The  Gov- 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  or  the  United  King-  ernment  of  the  United  States,  annoyed  by  tho 

i>OM  OP  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Area,  legal  quibbles  by  which  the  escape  of  the  Ala- 

112,406  square  miles;  population,  1861,  29,-  bama  had  been  permitted,  and  the  spirit  of  the 

i>'U,788.     Capital,   London.     Government,  a  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  violated,  and  fully  ap- 

Cunstitutional    Monarchy.     Parliament,    two  prized  that  other  armed  vessels,  some  of  them 

Houses,  Lords  and  Commons.     Queen,  Alex-  of  a  formidable  character,  were  in  progress  of 

uiidrina  Victoria.    Heir  apparent,  Albert  Ed-  construction  in  English  ports  and  destined  soon 

ward,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  the  Queen,  to  add  to  the  fleet  of  marauders  on  the  high 

Cabinet:  Viscount  Palmerston,  First  Lord  of  seas,  unless  the  British  Government  maintained 
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in  better  faith  its  nentralitj,  remonstrated  in  This  letter  was  made  public  at  Uoyd^B,  and  a 

strong  terms  against  this  unfriendliness  in  the  deputation  of  merchants  and  others  interested 

treatment  of  a  power    with  whom  its  rela-  in  the  Peterhoff  at  once  brought  the  matter  to 

tions  had  hitherto  been  so  intimate  and  cordial,  the  notice  of  Karl  Russell,  commenting  verj  se- 

and  gave  notice  of  its  intention  to  make  re-  verely  upon  the  course  of  the  American  Xiinis- 

clamation  for  all  losses  occurring  to  American  ter.    The  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  House 

citizens  through  the  destruction  by  the  Alabama,  of  Lords,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  charge 

On  the  other  hand  the  ship  owners,  many  of  upon  Mr.  Adams  an  interference  with  Briti^ 

them  en^ragedin  blockade  running,  had  been  commerce,  and  the  giving  advantage  by  his  cer- 

subjected  by  Adm.  \Vilkes  and  other  American  tificates  to  one  British  ship  over  another.    Mr. 

commanders  to  so  rigid  a  scrutiny  of  their  yes-  Adams  denied  any  such  intention,  and  stated 

sels,  under  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  that  he  believed  himself  to  have  a  perfect  right 

which,  fallowing  British  precedent,  had  been  to  give  certificates  to  American  citizens  to  trade 

most  rigorously  exercised,  and  had  so  often  w^ith  Mexico,  which  was  all  that  he  had  dooe. 

had  them  seized  when  their  real  destination  dif-  Notwithstanding  this  explanation,  Earl  Russell, 

fered  from  their  professed  ones,  that  they  con-  on  the  18th  of  May,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  de- 

Btantly  besieged  the  British  Ministry  with  ap-  clared  his  opinion  to  be  that  tlie  letter  was  one 

peals  for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con-  which  ought  never  to  have  been  written.    The 

federacy,  and  for  forcible  seizure  of  American  noble  earl  was  indeed  in  a  trying  position.  His 

Property  to  reimburse  their  losses.    Two  inci-  own  views  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 

ents,  occurring  about  this  time,  added  to  the  extract  from  a  speech  which  ho  made  in  the 

excitement.    The  Petcrhoff,  a  new  iron  steam-  House  of  Lords  on  the  23d  of  March: 

er,  very  fast,  and  having  a  valuable  cargo  on  j  ^^  ^^^  ^y^^^^  4^^,,  ^^.^^8  of  the  Federals  will  be 

board,  was  overhauled  by  the  American  cruis-  Buccessful.    But  no  man  can  say  that  the  war  is  finally 

ers,  and  though  her  ostensible  destination  was  over,  or  tliat  tho  independence  of  the  Southern  States  is 

Matamoras,  Mexico,  yet  tho  character  of  her  car-  cstabiiabed.     Well,  then,  what  U  the  present  state  of 

on  and  thft  pvid<»npft  ftflfordpd  hv  h<>r  nAnprn  wim  *he  caae?    Although  great  efiorts  have  been  made  in 

go  ana  tno  evidence  anoraea  oy  nor  papers  was  ^^.^  ^^^     ^^^  Federal  Republic  seems  unwilling  to 

80  conclusive  of  the  mtention  of  her  otfacers  to  accept  the  decision  of  events.    So  far  from  it,  we  find 

run  the  blockade,  that  she  was   captured,  and  the  Ust  acts  of  the  Congress  which  has  just  expired 

sent  into  New  York  for  trial  and  condemnation  wr©  to  place,  by  conscription,  evenr  man  tit  to  carrr 

in  the  prize  court.  Her  owners  in  England  l^*  *»  the  disposal  ot  the  President  of  the  United 
•.«rv*««*«,i  ♦!  «*  -1  ^^««zv«««««,i  ;«  «  i««,A,i  ,r^«.  •    States,  and  to  vote  sums  of  money  amounting  to  nrt 

protested  that  she  was  engaged  m  alawful  voy-  ^^^^  than  £180,000,000  sterling  for  tfie  purpose  of  carrr- 

age,  and  besouglit  tho  British  Goverment  to  m-  jng  on  ihe  war.     Well,  then,  in  this  stote  of  aflFairs,'  I 

terfero.    Her  mails  were  seized,  but  at  the  re-  should  say  that,  looking  to  the  question  of  ri^ht,  it 

quest  of  Lord  Lyons  were  placed  in  charg©  of  would  not  be  a  friendW  act  toward  the  United  States. 

the  British  Consul  atNowYorka^dfinaUjrfor-  iJirMtcn'LVctlrinti'o^'d'XlSntoTllcIS 
warded  to  their  destination.  Ihe  vessei  and  ^nd  amity— a  great  country,  which  says  it  can  still 
cargo,  after  a  very  fair  and  careful  trial  before  carry  on  the  war— it  would,  I  say,  be  a  failure  of  frieod- 
tho  U.  S.  District  Court,  were  adjudged  lawful  ship  on  our  part,  if  at  this  moment  we  were  to  inter- 
prize,  and  sold.     (SeeFsiz^.)    During  the  pen-  pose  and  recognize  the  Southern  States.        , 

Sencyofthiscase^shippingWi^^^^^  .p^rno^w^l^ftL^^^^^^^^ 

Messrs.  Howell  &  Zirman,  one  at  least  of  the  fairs.    I  hardly  know  any  moment  in  which  m]r  noble 

firm  an  American  citizen,  being  about  to  des-  friend  could  have  brought  forward  his  motion  with  less 

patch  a  vessel  with  cargo  intended  for  the  Mex-  encouragement  from  events.     It  may  turn  out  that 

leans,  applied  to  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  *J^«  '^"^l^^,  Tj^u'^'nW'^r  thJ'^^lfh'i^ull^ 

.,       /    *  *^.        -xf   .  .       •     Ti'     1      1  ^               J.'  made  in  vain :  that  the  spirit  01  the  ooutn  is  udcod- 

the  American  Mmister  in  England,  for  a  corti-  querable  as  their  determination  never  to  be  united 

ficate  of  their  real  design,  to  be  placed  in  the  again  with  the  Northern  States  is  final  and  irrevocable, 

hands  of  tlicir  captain,  to  secure  them   from  and  that  a  time  may  come  when  the  duty  of  this  coun- 

capturo  if  overhauled    by  one  of  the    block-  try  will  be  totally  differwt  from  wliat  it  i^ 

jV                1             tr       A  1                     41-        Ai-  ent  moment.    All  I  maintain  is,  that  it  js  our  duty  at 

ading  squadron.     Mr.  Adams  gave  them  the  ^3^^^  to  stand  still,  and  not  top  roceed  ta  an  act  so 

following :  definite,  so  positive— an  act  so  unfriendly  to  the  Uuited 

LaoATioic  OF  TOS  UwiTKD  Statw,  >  Statcs,  as  that  of  the  recognition  of  the  South, 

L0.ND0N,  April  9th,  1S68.     \  My  noble  friend  spoke  of  various  topics,  of  danger 

Amid  the  multitude  of  fraudulent  and  dishonest  en-  o^  Panada_being  attacked  by  the  Northern  Kepubhc, 
terpriscs  from  this  kingdon 
rebels  in  the  United  Statcs 
destiuation  to  some  port 

ure  to  distinguish  one  wh.^ ^..v..-^ — ,^  i-  »    »  x.-  1    ^    l            j  * 

able  purpose.  Messrs.  Howell  &  Zirman  have  fumUhed  ^M}^}^  ^  ^  ^r  .u**l  ?®  ^^^  °"^    *  u'        *    * ;«  fnh.r*. 

me  with  evidence,  which  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  "g^t ;  and,  if  that  be  ao,  wc  must  be  cpnj<?°?,  »  ™'"7 

that  they  arc  really  bound  to  Matamoras  with  a  cargo  days  to  meet  with  future  dangers,  and  it  *>»  ^^  "\- 

intended  for  the  Mexicans.    I  therefore  very  cheerfully  ffeble  our  arms  if  we  have  it  in  our  power  toT^^^ 

give  them  this  certificate  at  their  request.  It  is  not  the  ^f^  ,^e  J^*^®  never  failed  in  our  obligations  to  ibo^ 

disposition  of  the  Government  of  thl  United  States  to  which  have  been  great  States  in  peace  a^^d  »mit.v  «  un 

interfere  in  any  way  with  an  honest  neutral  trade,  and  o»'  *nd  that  it  has  not  been  through  any  fault  of  our^ 

it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  frauds  which  have  ^^^^  »  g^eat  afflicUon  has  fallen  on  them. 

been  so  extensively  practised  in  this  country  have  con-         t)  a      vi     i.i  ~™  -^^ .,.»i  i„  tr'^^Ai^  ♦«  ih(\ 

tributed  so  much  t\>  throw  it  under  suspicion.  ^  But  while  thus  measurably  friendly  to  the 

CilABLES  FRANCIS  ADAlilS.  Umted  States  Government,  and  at  least  disposea 
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to  act  jnstly  and  fairljr  by  it^  he  was  hampered  the  commencement  of  1664)  dismissed  by  that 
in  his  action  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  who  did  body,  on  the  ground  that  the  special  case  pro- 
not  disguise  their  hostility  to  that  Government,  posed  at  the  instance  of  the  chief  baron  to 
two  only  of  them  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson,  carry  the  matter  before  the  court  of  the  ex- 
and  the  late  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis)  en-  chequer  chamber,  was  informally  and  improp- 
tertaining  similar  views  to  Earl  Russell ;  and  at  erly  made  up.  For  the  correspondence  between 
the  same  time  the  Conservative,  or  Tory  party,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
in  Parliament,  led  by  Earl  Derby  and  the  able  British  ministers  on  this  subject,  see  Diplo- 
and  persevering  Benjamin  Disraeli,  were  con-  uatio  GoBRESPoyDENCE. 
stantly  watching  far  an  opportunity  to  over-  On  the  80th  of  June,  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had 
throw  the  administration  on  this  very  question,  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament  since  the 
They  professed  to  be  in  favor  of  immediate  commencement  of  the  war  as  the  friend  and 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and,  advocate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  moved 
whenever  occasion  offered,  pressed  a  resolution  an  address  in  the  ilouse  of  Commons,  praying 
to  that  effect  upon  the  ministers.  On  the  24th  that  negotiations  might  be  entered  into  with 
of  April,  Mr.  Cobden  came  to  the  rfelief  of  the  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
Government  in  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  and  obtaining  their  cooperation  in  the  recognition 
power  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  in  which  he  of  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States ; 
stated  with  much  clearness  the  principles  which  by  the  Great  Powers  he  said  he  meant  France, 
obliged  the  English  Government  to  act  up  to  and  gave  an  account  of  an  interview  which  he 
the  spirit  of  the  Navigation  and  Foreign  Enlist-  said  had  taken  place  between  the  Emperor  of 
ment  Acts,  in  prohibiting  the  furnishing  of  war  France,  Mr.  Lindsay  (another  member  of  Par- 
vessels  to  a  foreign  belligerent  power  to  be  liament),  and  himself,  in  which  the  Emperor 
used  against  a  nation  with  whom  they  were  at  told  him  that  he  had  already  made  an  offer, 
peace.  He  reviewed  the  past  intercourse  and  through  Baron  Gros,  to  join  England  in  such  a 
traditions  of  the  two  nations  (Great  Britain  measure.  Sir  George  Grey  declared  that  no 
and  the  United  States),  and  enforced  the  les-  such  communication  as  that  stated  by  Mr.  Roe- 
son  of  friendship  and  kindness  thus  inculcated  buck  had  ever  been  made  to  the  Government. 
by  a  vivid  picture  of  the  probable  results  of  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Glad- 
the  opposite  course  to  Great  Britain  herself,  stone),  objected  to  the  motion,  and  said  that  he 
This  speech  excited  a  powerful  influence  in  was  most  anxious  for  the  termination  of  the 
averting  the  threatened  war,  and  in  confirming  war,  but  recognition  would  only  produce  reac- 
the  ministry  in  their  resolution  to  refuse  all  tion  in  the  North.  Mr.  Bright  eloquently  de- 
resolutions  looking  to  recognition,  and  to  ad-  nounced  the  motion,  and  demonstrated  its  in- 
here to  their  position  of  neutrality.  justice  and  folly.  The  debate  was  adjourned, 
The  case  of  the  Alexandra  and  her  sister  ship,  but  when  called  up  again  on  the  18th  of  July, 
two  ironclad  rams,  building  in  the  Mersey  by  Mr.  Roebuck  himself  moved  its  discharge.  So 
the  eminent  shipbuilders  John  Laird  &  Sons,  far  from  accomplishing  the  design  of  its  mover 
who  had  built  the  Alabama,  began  to  attract  was  the  result  of  this  debate,  that  it  materially 
att^tion  in  May.  The  American  minister  had  strengthened  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
red  evidence  which  he  regarded  as  con-  now  fully  formed  to  adhere  more  strictly  than 

that  these  two  vessels  were  intended  before  to  a  firm  neutrality. 

Confederate  Government,  and  he  laid  "While,  however,  there  were  indications  of  a 
'idence  before  Earl  Russell.  The  build-  better  state  of  feeling  growing  up  between  the 
ers,  on  being  questioned,  professed  at  first  that  two  Governments — (to  which  Earl  Russell  gave 
the  vessels  were  intended  for  the  Emperor  of  expression  in  a  public  speech  on  the  26th  of 
China,  and,  when  this  was  disproved,  that  they  September,  in  which  he  said :  '*  The  Govern- 
were  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  but  the  Gov-  ment  of  America  discusses  these  matters  very 
ernment  became  satisfied  that  these  statements  fairly  with  the  English  Government.  Some- 
were  mere  subterfuges,  by  a  forged  report  of  times  we  think  them  quite  in  the  wrong ;  some- 
the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  then  believed  times  they  say  we  are  quite  in  the  wrong ;  but 
to  be  genuine,  which  acknowledged  that  these  we  discuss  them  fairly,  and  with  regard  to  the 
vessels  were  intended  for  them.  There  was  some  Secretary  of  State  I  see  no  complaint  to  make, 
difficulty,  however,  in  securing  the  requisite  I  think  he  weighs  the  disadvantages  and  difi^- 
proofa  to  bring  the  case  within  the  strict  letter  culties  of  our  situation  in  a  very  fair  and  equal 
of  the  Foreigti  Enlistment  Act,  and  there  was  balance  ") — there  was  still  a  hostility  and  bit- 
reason  to  fear  that  while  the  Government  were  terness  toward  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
engaged  in  these  efforts,  the  rams  would  es-  some  classes  in  Great  Britain,  which  manifested 
cape.  This  result  was  finally  prevented  on  the  itself  on  every  occasion.  The  masses  and  a 
10th  of  October,  by  the  seizure  of  the  rams  by  considerable  portion  of  the  intelligent  middle 
order  of  the  British  Government,  and  their  de-  class,  especially  of  the  dissenting  bo<lies,  were 
tention  nnder  strong  guard.  A  suit  was  pres-  friendly  to  the  United  States,  but  they  were 
ently  instituted  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  not  generally  the  voters.  The  efforts  of  some 
Act^  and,  being  dismisse  dby  the  courts  on  tech-  of  our  citizens  to  set  the  people  of  England 
nical  grounds,  was  carried  before  the  House  of  right  in  the  matter  were  attended  with  good 
Lords  on  an  appeal,  but  was  eventually  (since  success.     The  public  addresses  delivered   in 
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England  by  Rev.  Henry  "Ward  Beecher,  in  Au-  Ionian  Islands  was  relinquished  in  October, 
gust  and  September,  and  the  wide  difiusion  of  1863,  and  in  the  same  month  those  inlands 
pamphlets  and  documents,  coupled  with  the  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
eloquent  speeches  and  essays  of  John  Bright,  Conservatives  in  Parliament  jobjected  to  the 
Richard  Cobden,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Prof.  Newman,  relinquishment  of  the  important  port  of  Corfu, 
Goodwin  Smith,  J.  E.  Cairnes,  and  others,  have  but  the  ministers  deemed  it  suflBcient  reply  to 
ci!ected  a  decided  change  of  feeling  in  that  say  that  the  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
country,  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  have  averse  to  the  British  protectorate,  and  desired  to 
rendered  it  probable  now  at  least  that  a  majority  unite  with  Greece,  and  that  it  was  not  in  con- 
of  the  people  of  England  are  our  friends.  The  formity  with  the  national  policy  to  retain  un- 
bitterness  with  which,  for  the  last  six  months,  willing  subjects  under  its  sway. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  has  denounced  the  British  Mr.  Richardson,  connected  'with  the  Britifh 
.s  Government,  and  the  spirit  of  mortification^embassy  to  Japan,  having  been  murdered  by 
-^  and  resentment  which  his  ambassador,  Mr.  John  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  in  Sop- 
^x  Mason,  manifested  on  leaving  England,  on  fin3-  tember,  1862,  and  no  complete  satisfaction 
ing  that  he  could  not  hope  to  be  received  in  any  having  been  obtained  either  from  the  Tycoon 
official  character,  fully  corroborate  the  extent  or  the  Mikado  (the  temporal  and  spiritual 
of  this  change.  emperors),  and  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  having 
The  Polish  question  occupied  much  of  the  withdrawn  to  his  principality,  a  British  squad- 
attention  of  the  ministry  and  the  two  Houses  ron  was  despatched  under  Admiral  Kuper,  to 
of  Parliament  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  reduce  his  fortified  town  of  Kagosima.  The 
As  early  as  the  20th  of  February,  in  the  House  bombardment  was  commenced  on  the  15th  of 
of  Lords,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  August,  and  the  forts  at  first  replied  vigorously, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  subject  was  in-  but  by  dusk  the  town  was  in  flcmes,  and  three 
troduced,  and  addresses  to  the  crown  asked  of  the  forts  silenced ;  on  the  following  day  the 
for.  The  ministers  avowel  their  sympathy  attack  was  renewed,  the  town  was  reduced  tu 
with  the  Poles,  and  their  belief  that  the  treaty  a  mass  of  ruins ;  the  palace,  arsenal,  factories, 
of  Vienna  had  been  violated  systematically,  and  three  steam  vessels  utterly  destroyed.  The 
The  British  Government  subsequently  united  British  lost  two  captains  and  eleven  seamen 
with  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  a  joint  killed  and  thirty-nine  wounded, 
note  to  the  Government  of  Russia,  covering  The  difiicuhies  with  the  Brazilian  Govem- 
several  propositions  for  the  relief  of  Poland  and  ment  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  some 
the  cessation  of  the  civil  war ;  these  proposi-  British  naval  officers  while  in  undress  uniform, 
tions  were  declined  by  Russia  (see  RrssiA  and  were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Leopold, 
Poland),  and  France  subsequently  proposed  a  King  of  Belgium,  who  decided  "that  in  the 
European  Congress  to  settle  this  and  other  mode  in  which  tlie  laws  of  Brazil  have  been 
European  questions ;  to  this  congress  England  applied  toward  the  English  officers,  there  was 
declined  becoming  a  party.  Late  in  the  year  neither  premeditation  of  oftence,  nor  offence 
another  troublesome  foreign  question  arose,  by  to  the  British  navy." 

which  the  British  Government  was  placed  in  a  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdoin,^ jhe 

condition  of  great   embarrassment  and  diffi-  topic  of  most  interest  was  the  condition^ 

culty,  viz.,  the  Sclileswig-Holstein  affair.    This  operatives   in    the  cotton-manufacturii 

eventually  resulted  in  a  war,  in  which  Prussia  tricts,  of  whose  deplorable  sufferings  ei 

and  Austria,  forestalling  the  action   of   the  count  was  given  in  the  Annual  Cycl< 

German  Diet,  were  the  attacking  party  (see  for  1862.    The  suffering  seems  to  have  reached 

Schleswig-Holstein)  ;  and  the  war  is  still  in  its  maximum  intensity  in  December,  1862,  and 

progress  (May,  1864).  TJie  royal  family  of  Great  from  the  first  week  in  December  it  gradually 

Britain  were  intimately  connected  by  marriage  though  slowly  declined,  till,  at  the  close  of  Sep- 

with  both  the  belligerents,  the  princess  royal,  tember,  1863,  the  number  receiving  relief  from 

Victoria  Adelaide,  being  the  wife  of  the  Prince  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  local  committees, 

of  Prussia,  heir  apparent  to  the  Prussian  throne,  was  184,266,  against  456,Y86  who  had  received 

while  Prince  Albert  Edward,  the  heir  apparent  aid  in  January,  1868.    The  moderate  influx  of 

to  the  British  throne,  had  married  Alexandra,  cotton  from  India,  Egypt,  Turkey,  the  West 

eldest  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark.    The  Indies,  South  America,  Central  America,  and 

British  Government  had  moreover  been  one  of  small  quantities  from  the  United  States,  coupled 

the  three  powers  (Austria  and  Russia  being  the  with  the  high  prices  of  fabrics,  enabled  most 

other  two)  which  had  by  a  treaty  or  agreement  of  the  manufacturers  to  resume  work,  and  the 

in  1852,  guaranteed  to  the  new  King  of  Den-  great  pressure  of  want  ceased.    The  number 

mark,   Christian  IX.,  the  government  of  the  receiving  relief  was,  however,  as  will  appear 

two  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig.    Thus  from    the    following   table  (which  we    copy 

situated,   the  efforts  of  the  British  ministry  from  the  "National  Almanac"  for  1864),  in 

were  directed  to  the  prevention  of  hostilities,  September,   1863,  more  than  three  times  as 

and  failing  in  this,  they  have  sought  to  settle  many  as  in  times  of  ordinary  prosperity,  or  on 

the  difficulty  by  a  conference  of  European  pow-  an  average  about  one  fourteenth  of  the  entire 

ers,  but  thus  far  without  much  success.  population. 

The  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  the  In  this  table  the  first  column  of  figures  gives 
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the  average  degree  of  pauperism  in  the  pros- 
perous period  of  the  first  quarter  of  1861,  by 
showing  the  numbers  weekly  relieved  in  every 
1,000  of  the  population ;  the  second  column 
contains  the  actual  mean  of  the  numbers  so  re- 
lieved; the  third  column  shows  the  highest 
numbers  returned  as  receiving  relief  during 
the  cotton  famine ;  and  the  fourth  column  the 
number  on  the  12th  of  September,  1863. 
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Finanees  of  Great  Britain,  —  The  revenue 
actually  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  rear  ending  June  30,  1863,  was  £70,683,- 
8C0=$342,109,887.24  in  gold.  The  expendi- 
tnrefor  the  same  time  was  £69,302,008=$335,- 
421,718.72.  The  corrected  estimates  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  year  end- 
in?  March  81,  1864,  were,  Revenue  £68,171,- 
000;  Expenditure,  £67,705,000=$327,692,200. 
Of  the  revenue  collected  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1863,  £24,100,000  was  received  from 
Customs;  £16,074,000  from  Excise;  £9,135,- 
0C»0  from  Stamps ;  £3,183,000  from  other  tax- 
es; £10,713,000  from  the  Property  and  In- 
cume  tax ;  £3,750,000  from  the  Post  Oflace ; 
£300,500  from  Crown  Lands;  Miscellaneous, 
£2,828,861.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt 
for  the  year  1863-'4  was  £26,400,000 =$127,- 
u  6.000.  The  debt  itself  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1863,  was  £799,802,139=83,871,042,352.76. 

Army, — ^For  the  year  1863-'4,the  regular 
army   of  Great  Britain  consists  of  a  general 
staff  of  104  officers,  137,769  officers  and  men 
in  the  regiments  in  active  service ;  9,349  offi- 
cers and  men  in  the  depots  of  Indian  regi- 
ments ;  697  officers  and  men  in  the  recruiting 
aad  other  establishments,  and  323  officers  and 
men  in  the  training  schools,  making  a  total  of 
148,244  officers  and  men  comprising  the  regu- 
i^irarmy.    In  addition  to  these,  the  British 
f*.»rce3  in  India  consist  of  3,474  officers,  5,480 
Eon-commissioned  officers,   63,722  rank  and 
tie ;  in  all  72,676  officers  and  men.     There  is 
fil>o  a  force  of  disembodied  militia,  consisting 
"f  29,730  officers  and  men  who  have  85  days' 
'Irill  and  training,  and  128,968  who  have  21 
<Jays'  training;  and  162,681  officers  and  men 
^'f  the  volunteer  force.     There  are  therefore 
220,918    officers  and  men  in  the  regular  and 
Indian  armies,  and  821,380  militia  and  volun- 


teers, who  can  be  called  out  in  case  of  invasion. 
The  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  this  force 
for  the  year  1863-'4  is  set  down  as  £15,060,- 
287=172,891,547.  The  annual  cost  of  each 
private  soldier  to  the  Government  for  pay,  beer, 
money,  clothing,  fire,  forage,  and  other  allow- 
ances, is :  in  tho  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  £55 
6s.  lld.=$267.68;  in  the  Life  Guards,  £68 
16s.  8id.=$d82.18 ;  in  the  Horse  Guards, 
£63  14s.  2id. =$308.33;  Cavalry  of  the  Line, 
£62  lis.  8id.=$294.39;  Royal  Foot  Artil- 
lery,  £32  6s.  lUd. =$156.55;  Royal  Engin- 
eers, £31  6s.  3Jd.  =  $151.31 ;  Military  Train, 
£31  16s.  91d.=$153.78 ;  Foot  Guards,  £28 
178.  7jd. =$139.75  ;  infantry  of  tho  line,  £26 
38.  5id.=$126.68. 

Navf/, — The  navy  of  Great  Britain  in  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  including  vessels  under  construc- 
tion, consisted  of  1,014  vessels  of  all  sorts,  but 
of  these  on  the  20th  of  March,  1863,  only  669, 
including  the  vessels  in  process  of  construction, 
wero  effective.  Of  these  28,  viz.,  six  ^econd 
rates,  screw  steamers,  carrying  from  80  to  40 
guns  ;  four  iron  and  six  wood  third  rates,  car- 
rying from  16  to  85  guns,  three  small  turretted 
vessels,  carrying  from  6  to  8  guns  each,  two 
sloops,  and  three  iron  and  four  wood  floating 
batteries,  were  armor  plated ;  59  wero  steam- 
ships of  the  line,  of  which  3  were  buildings,  44 
were  screw  and  15  paddle  frigates;  9  were 
screw  block  ships;  26  were  screw  corvettes; 
87  screw,  and  28  paddle  sloops  of  war,  10€ 
screw  gunboats  ^of  which,  however,  the  larger 
number  have  since  proved  worthless) ;  64 
screw  gun  vessels,  4  screw,  and  73  sailing  mor- 
tar ships  and  vessels,  and  the  remainder  de- 
spatch vessels,  troop  and  store  ships,  yachts,  ten- 
ders, tugs,  &c.  Twenty-nine  steam  vessels  not 
armor  plated  even  in  course  of  construction 
were  ordered  suspended.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1863,  there  were  only  855  steamships  and  86 
sailing  vessels  afloat  in  tho  navy,  aside  from  tho 
coast-guard  vessels  (revenue  service),  and  of 
these,  36  steamers  and  7  sailinpj  vessels  wero 
without  guns.  The  number  of  officers,  men, 
and  boys  in  the  British  Navy  is  48,000  (9,000 
boys) ;  in  tho  coastguard  service,  10,000,  and 
the  Royal  Marine  Force,  18,000. 

Commerce  and  Natigatioui — ^The  latest  re- 
turns of  imports  and  exports  are  to  January 
1st,  1853.  The  imports  of  tho  year  1862  wero 
in  value  £226,592,720  =  $1,096,808,704.60  ; 
The  exports  except  bullion  were  £167,189,398, 
=  $809,196,086.32,  and  the  amount  of  bullion 
exported  was  £29,326,191  =$141,038,766.44. 
Tho  total  amount  of  cotton  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  1862  was  523,973,296  lbs., 
against  1,390,938,752  lbs.  imported  in  1860. 
the  amount  exported  was  214,714,528,  against 
250,339,040  lbs.  in  1860,  leaving  for  home  con- 
sumption 809,258,768  lbs.,  or  about  j?y  of  the 
amount  in  1860. 

Education, — The  number  of  primary  schools 
inspected  in  Great  Britain  in  1862  was  8,014; 
there  were  present  in  them  1,057,426  children, 
who  were  taught  by  9,115  certificated  teach- 
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era  and  15,752  apprentices.     The  inspectors  ada  nnder  the  reciprocity  treaty,  in  1862,  was 

also  visited  89  training  colleges  for  teachers  $14,430,626,  an  advance  of  about  four  and  a 

f normal  schools,  we  should  call  them)  and  half  millions  of  dollars  on  the  previous  ye&r, 
bund  in  them  2631  students,  2,779  having  pass-  and  of  nearly  six  millions  on  any  year  before. 
ed  snccessftilly  in  the  course  of  the  year.  They  The  total  number  of  vessels  passing  through  the 
also  report  442  school  for  pauper  children  con-  Oanndian  canals  in  1862,  was  82,&42,  and  their 
tainirg  83,835  inmates,  and  58  ragged  and  in-  tonnage  3,582,396  tons.  The  amount  of  tolls 
dustrial  schools  containing  2,818  inmates.  The  paid  by  them  was  $58,608.86 ;  of  these,  27,757 
amount  voted  for  public  education  in  Great  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  2,636,586,  belonged 
Britain  is  £804,002,  equal  to  nearly  $4,000,000 ;  in  Canada,  and  5,085,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,045,- 
for  public  education  in  Ireland  £806,016,  equal  810,  were  from  the  United  States.  The  gross 
to  about  $1 ,500,0(10.  Besides  these  sums  about  revenue  of  the  canals  from  all  sources  was  ^27,- 
£36,000  or  nearly  $170,000  is  granted  to  certain  606.88,  and  the  expenditure,  $482,813.53. 
universities  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Ldvcatian. — In  Canada  East  there  wore,  in 
Aside  from  the  public  school  provision  thus  1862,  3,501  schools,  with  188,635  pupils,  main- 
made,  there  is  a  very  largo  number  of  endow-  tained  at  a  cost  of  $542,728,  and  200  pnpils  in 
ed  schools  and  colleges  in  England,  and  a  moder-  the  normal  schools.  In  Canada  West,  the  same 
ate  number  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  accessible  year,  there  were  4,654  schools  of  all  kinds,  with 
nnder  ceitain  circumstances  to  those  desiring  357,572  pupils,  and  the  expenditure  for  educa- 
an  education.  ^                 ^  tional  purposes  during  the  year  was  $1,535,239, 

North  American  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  $1,231,918  was  for  common  schools. 

Under  this  head  aro  comprised  Canada,  Kew  New  BnrNswicK  has  an    area  of  27,037 

Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, Newfoundland,  Prince  square  miles;  a  population  of  252,047  inhabit- 

Ed ward's  Island,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  ants.    Its  scat  of  Government  is  Fredericton. 

Columbia,  and  Bermuda.  The  chief  oflScer  of  the  colony  is  called  lieut- 

Canada,  the  mo>t  important  of  the?e,  has  an  governor  and  commander-in-chief.    lion.  Ar- 

area  of  about  350,000  square  miles,  and  a  pop-  thur  Hamilton  Gordon,  C.  M.  G.,  is  now  lieiit.- 

ulation  in  18G1  of  2,600,755.    Its  capital  is  for  governor.    The  Provincial  Legislature  consists 

the  present  Quebec,  but  will  be  removed  to  of  a  legislative  council  of  21  members,  appoint- 

Ottawa  when  the  Government  buildings  there  ed  for  life  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  a?sen> 

are  completed.    The  Governor  General,  who  bly  of  41  members,  chosen  by  qualified  electors 

is  also  Governor  General,  Captain  General,  and  for  five  years. 

Commander-in-Chief  of  oil  the  Briti-h  Provin-  Finance. — Receipts,  1862,  $668,197;  espen- 

CCS  of  North  America,  is  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  ditures,  $675,189.    Of  the  expenditures,  $116,- 

Stanley,Viscount  Monck.   The  Executive  Coun-  275  were  for  education,  $191,534  for  interest 

cil  or  Cabinet  consists  of  13  persons,  and  is  on  the  public  debt,  and  $124,290  for  public 

chosen  by  the  Governor  General  from  the  ma-  works.    The  debt  of  the  province  is  $6,7S8.1Gn. 

jority  in  the  Provincial  Parliament,  and  they  Commerce  and  Kavigation, — ^Exports,  1-**C2, 

are  responsible  fur  the  Government.     The  Pro-  $3,856,538 ;  imports,  $6,199,701,  of  which  $2,- 

vincial  Parliament  has  two  Houses;  the  Legis-  960,703  were  from  the  United  States.    Of  the 

lativo  Council  of  70  members,  48  of  whom  are  exports,  $869,416  were  to  the  United  Str.tes. 

chosen  by  qualified  electors  for  a  term  of  years  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  pro- 

and  22  aro  appointed  for  life;  and  the  Legis-  vincoin  1862,  was  814, measuring  157,718  ton?. 

lativo  Assembly,  composed  of   130  members,  Edttcation, — Whole  number  of  children  of 

cho?en  from  districts  by  the  qualified  electors,  school  age,  64,000;    number    in    attendfliice, 

Finances. — The  receipts  into  the  Provincial  29,500;  number  of  teachers,  810:  provincial 

treasury  from  all  sources  in  1862  were  $10,629,-  expenditure  for  schools,  $94,437;  local  contii- 

204,   and  the  expenditures  $11,895,923.    Of  butions,  $106,524;  total  expenditure,  $200,1)61. 

this  latter  sum,  $3,774,315  was  for  interest  on  Newfoundland. — Area,  35,850  square  miles; 

the  Public  Debt;    $533,570  for    Education;  population,  122,688 ;  capital,  St.  Johns;  gov- 

$486,627  for  the  Civil  Government;  $433,043  ernor.  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman,  Kt.;  Icgisla- 

for  the  Lepi-^lature ;  $820,300  for  Judicial  pur-  ture,  two  houses :  legislative  council  of  not  over 

poses,  and  $307,687  for  Hospitals  and  other  15  members,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  hold 

chariiios.  oflSce  during  her  majesty's  pleasure ;  the  bouse 

Commerce  and  Xatigat ion, — The  imports  for  of  assembly,  30  members,  elected  for  4  years, 

the    year  1862  were  $48,600,683,   of  which  Revenue  for  the  year,  about  $462,000 ;  expond- 

$25,173,157  was  from  the  United  States,  $21,-  iture  about  $552,000.     Exports  in  1862,  $4,- 

179,312  from  Great  Britain,   $574,820  from  684,000;  imports,  $4,028,000.     Number  of  ves- 

other  British  Colonies,  and  $1,673,844  from  sels  owned  m  the  province,  1,886,  measuring 

other  countries.     The  exports  for  the  same  87,030  tons.  Education,  sectarian  only.  Whole 

year  were,  $31,679,045,  of  which  $15,063,780  number  of  schools,  242;  scholars,  13,444;  av- 

was  sent  to  tlio  United  States,  $15,224,417  to  erago  attendance,  8.357. 

Great  Britain,  $840,646  to  other  British  Colo-  Nova  Scotia.— Area,  17,279  square  miles; 

nies,  and  $550,252  to  other  countries.  population,  330,857.    Exports  in  1862,  $5,64iv 

The  value  of  goods  of  the  growth  and  pro-  461 ;  imports,  8,445,042.    Number  of  vessels 

duct  of  the  United  States,  imported  into  Can-  8,408,  measuring  277,718  tons. 
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GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  Southeafitem  Europe. 
In  1861,  it  was  divided  into  (Prefectures)  De- 
partments: the  liames,  area,  population,  and 
capitals,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Dtpartintai. 

""LT."'--  p<T««-i«. 

CApiUla. 

Attica  and  Boeotia... 
EuboML 

1164 

79.95 

111.67 

188  24 

91.25 

89.62 
62.53 
76.73 
49.56 

900.6 

116,024 
72,868 
102,291 
109.893 
188,249 
118,719 
9.^546 
117,191 
112,910 
118,180 

1,096,810 

Athens. 
Chalcis. 

PMhiodis  and  PhoeU 
Acarnania  and  Etolia. 
Arsrolis  and  Corinth. . 

Achaia  and  £lis 

Arcadia 

Iiamla. 

MissolongbL 

Nauplta* 

Patraa. 

Tripolltza. 

Mc5senla 

Calamo*. 

Maconia 

Sparta. 

Cydades 

Byra. 

Of  the  inhabitants,  552,414  lived  upon  the 
Peloponnese;  818,535  on  the  main  land;  225,- 
861  upon  the  islands.  In  1863,  the  territory 
of  Greece  was  enlarged  by  the  annexation  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  A  complete  list  of  these 
islands,  with  their  territory  in  geographical 
square  miles,  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Xaaei. 


a*oxr. 
Bq*jare 
miles. 


♦Corfu 

•Fa"o 

Merlera 

BAinothraki. 

J'axo 

Antipaso..., 
*3*ta  Manre. 
Moiranisi . . . . 

Arkudl 

Calamo 

Castas 

Atoke 

♦Itbaca , 

•Ceohalonia, 


Namea 


The  Echinades 

Pelala 

Oxia 

Bromona 

Makrl  and  minor  b- 

laods. 

*Zante 

*Cerigo  and  adjacent 

islands 

Strivall  ialanda 

Cerlgitto 


Ocogr. 

Bquars 
raile*. 


0.19 
018 
0.09 

o.oi 

0.08 
7.75 

6.04 
0.05 
0.08 

4T34 


The  population  of  the  Ionian  Islands  was,  in 
1862,  as  foUows : 


Corfu 75,582 

Paxo 5,025 

S'ta  Mauxo 20,048 

Ithaca 11,848 

Cephalonia 70,511 


Zante 88,627 

Cerigo. 18^007 

284,128 


The  reigning  sovereign  is  George  L,  king  of 
the  Hellenes,  bom  December  24th,  1845,  the 
second  son  of  the  present  king,  Christian  IX., 
of  Denmark,  and  elected  king  of  the  Hellenes 
by  the  Assembly  of  Athens,  ^fiirch  18th  (30th), 
1863 ;  accepted  the  crown,  through  his  father 
(then  Prince  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Glacksburg),  and  King  Frederick  VI.  of 
Denmnrk,  acting  as  his  guardian**,  June  4th, 
1863 ;  landed  in  Greece,  November  2d,  1863. 

By  decision  of  the  Greek  National  Assem* 
bly,  of  May  15th,  1863,  a  civil  list  of  12,000,- 
000  drachmas,  or  £41,860,  was  settled  on  King 
George  L,  to  which  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  added  £4,000  each, 
making  the  total  income  of  the  new  sovereign 
of  Greece  £53,860  per  annum.  By  decree  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  March  18th,  1863, 
the  legitimate  successors  of  King  George  I. 

*  The  Islands  marked  with  a  atar  are  thoM  firom  which  the 
Ionian  Islands  are  often  called  the  ^'KepobUc  of  the  Seven 
Ialanda.'* 


must  profess  the  tenets  of  the  orthodox  Church 
of  the  East.  The  election  of  the  king  took  place, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  three  great  Pow- 
ers, embodied  in  the  protocol  of  a  conference 
held  at  the  British  Foreign  Office,  June  5th^ 
1863.  In  the  protocol  the  Principal  Secretary 
of  the  Queen  of  England  declared  that  if  the 
union  of  the  loninn  Islands  to  the  HeUenic 
kingdom,  after  having  been  found  to  be  in  ac- 
oordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Ionian  Parlia- 
ment, should  obtain  the  assent  of  the  courts 
of  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  the 
British  Government  would  recommend  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  to  appropriate  annually  a  sum  of  £10,- 
000  sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
civil  list  of  his  Miyesty,  George  I.,  king  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  Constitution  of  the  kingdom,  introduced 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  September 
3d,  1843,  was  modified  by  a  decree  of  the  Pro^ 
visional  Government,  of  December  4th,  1862, 
which  proclaimed  universal  suffrage,  and  a  re- 
duetion  of  the  age  of  electors  from  twenty-five 
to  twenty.  The  executive  is  divided  into  six 
departments,  namely :  the  ministries  of  the  in- 
terior ;  of  finance ;  of  justice ;  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  of  war,  and  of  foreign  affairs.  A  presi- 
dent of  the  council  superintends  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  ministry,  as  chief  functionary  of 
the  Government.  The  following  heads  of  de- 
partments were  appointed  on  November  6th, 
1863,  after  the  arrival  of  King  George  I.  ai 
Athens:  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oouncil,  Bulgaris ;  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Drosos ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dramanto- 
Snlos;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Belyami; 
[inister  of  Public  Worship,  Petzalis. 
The  budget  of  the  year  1862,  voted  by  the 
Chambers  which  were  closed  on  August  28d, 
1861,  estimated  the  expenses  at  24,785,795 
drachmas,  and  the  receipts  at  about  22  million 
drachmas.  The  deficit  in  the  treasury,  in  July, 
1863,  was  estimated  by  the  minister  of  finance 
at  about  10,700,000  drachmas.'*'  The  public 
debt  was,  in  1860,  as  follows : 

Dntchmaa. 
Loan  of  18S2.  gnarantccd  by  tho  Three  Protect- 
ing Powers,  tn  Mr.  Rothschild 44.444,1  OT 

Advanced  by  the  three  Powers 66,142,693 

ToUI •. - 110,586,805 

Debt  to  Bavaria,  1,529,333  florins.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  debt  contracted  in  1824,  at 
London,  to  Jacob  and  Samson  Ricardo;  the 
interior  debt,  and  the  one  to  the  bank  Capo 
D'Istria;  the  amount  of  all  of  which  is  not 
known.  The  debt  increases  annually  about 
3,800,000  drachmas. 

The  array,  at  the  close  of  18G3,  was  entirely 
disorganized.  The  navy  consisted  of  31  vessels, 
carrying  154  guns,  and  having  415  horse  power. 

The  movements  of  shipping,  in  I860,wa§as 
follows : 

Arrlrala TT,958 2.29««,159 

Departures 78,107 2.«21,048 

*  5.73  drachma*  are  eqolvalent  to  $1. 
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The  following  tablo  gives  an  exhibit  of  Greek 
commerce  in  1860  (value  in  drachmas): 


Count  riet. 


Great  Britain 

Kpypt 

America 

Aubtria 

Uclgium 

Franco 

Ionian  Ulands 

Bpain 

Italv 

Netnerlanda 

Danubian  i'rincipalttieB, 

Busfita 

Turki'jr 


Total, 


ImportoUoD. 


14,282,608 
1,624,220 

564,bS8 
8,252,419 

4«7,70« 

7,863,478 

l,8Sd,168 

190 

1,718,846 

746.819 
8,8S:i,(t81 
4,082.141 
9,791,890 

68,979,899 


K^MrUtloa. 


18,161,880 

8s,862 

269,710 

8,770.171 

7,160 

1,878,078 

1,496,268 

9,G24 

1,017,888 

89r,683 

63:},628 

4,821,b77 

26,981,413 


The  National  Assembly,  on  February  3d, 
1803,  confirmed  the  decree  of  October  22d, 
1862,  by  which  the  Greek  throne  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  forfeited  by  King  Otho  and  his  fam- 
ily. Another  decree  declared  that  Prince  Al- 
fred, of  Great  Britain,  had  been  elected  king  of 
Greece  by  230,016  out  of  241,202  voters,  and 
consequently  proclaimed  him  constitutional 
king  of  Greece,  elected  by  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  Greek  people. 

On  February  20th,  Admiral  Canaris  resigned 
his  functions  as  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  The  two  other  members  of  this 
Government  then  formed  a  new  ministry,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  National  Assembly.  But 
on  February  2l8t,  a  military  revolt  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Canaris  broke  out 
agaiust  Bulgaris,  Boufos,  and  their  ministry, 
w^ho  consequently  ofiered  to  the  National  As- 
sembly their  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 
The  National  Assembly  took  possession  of  the 
executive  power,  and,  on  July  23d,  conferred  it 
upon  a  minister  without  portfolio,  Balbis,  as- 
sisted by  seven  ministers. 

As  Prince  Alfred,  as  well  as  King  Ferdinand, 
of  Portugal,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  de- 
clined the  acceptance  of  the  throne,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  on  March  80th,  proclaimed 
Prince  William,  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Glucksburg,  son  of  Prince  Christian  (at 
present  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark),  king 
of  Greece,  under  the  name  of  King  George  I. 

On  April  8th,  the  National  Assembly,  hav- 
ing dismissed  the  ministry  of  February  23d, 
ai)pointed  a  new  ministry,  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  Diomedcs  Kyriaku.  This  ministry  was 
again  relieved,  on  May  12th,  by  another  under 
the  presidency  of  Roufos. 

On  April  12th,  the  Bavarian  Government  in- 
structed all  the  foreign  ministers  to  protest 
against  any  act  prejudicial  to  the  claims  of  the 
Bavarian  dynasty  to  the  Greek  throne.  On 
April  22d,  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  an- 
nounced that,  the  obstacles  being  removed,  he 
accepted  definitively  the  crown  of  Greece  for 
his  son.  The  representatives  of  the  three  great 
Powers,  under  whose  protection  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  was  placed  at  its  organization — 
England,  France,  and  Russia — held  a  conference 
at  London,  and  on  May  27th  signed  a  protocol 


by  virtue  of  which  the  throne  of  Greece  was 
declared  vacant.  Another  treaty  relative  to 
the  accession  of  Prince  William  of  Denmark  to 
the  throne  of  Greece  was  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  England,  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, on  June  5th.  The  Greek  deputation  which 
was  sent  to  Copenhagen,  was  received  on  June 
6th  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  declared  on 
this  occasion  that  Prince  William  accepted  the 
Greek  crown  on  condition  of  a  complete  union 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  with  Greece.  Soon  after 
the  new  king  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  National  Assembly : 

Gentlemen, — Obedient  to  the  dictates  of  my  heart,  I 
wished  to  accompany,  by  the  personal  testimony  of  mj 
sentiments,  the  message  by  which  the  King  of  Deo- 
mark  accepts  for  me  the  crown  which  the  Hellenic  na- 
tion calls  me  to  wear.  I  bball  proceed  to  my  neir 
countrv  with  transport,  in  order  to  prove  to  you  that 
from  the  present  moment  I  know  no  other  duty  than 
^  live  and  die  as  a  good  Greek,  for  the  happiness  and 
independence  of  the  nation ;  and  I  am  couvmced,  gen- 
tlemen,  that,  with  your  aid,  by  the  friendship  of  the 
Powers,  and  above  all  by  the  assistance  of  Qod,  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  henceforth  my  own,  will  pros- 
per to  its  advantage.  I  am  happy  and  proud,  geotle- 
men,  to  be  able  to  salute  you  by  the  voice  of  those  good 
ond  noble  patriots  who,  named  by  your  confidence, 
have  come  acre,  far  from  their  country,  to  solute  roc 
as  your  King.  They  will  tell  you  that  tney  have  found 
me*  full  of  sympathy  for  my  new  country ;  and  that  I 
ardently  desire  to  be  able  soon  to  find  mvself  in  the 
midst  of  yon.  Accept  me,  gentlemen,  wftb  the  same 
confidence  that  actuates  my  heart  for  you,  and  tench 
me  to  labor  with  you  for  the  happiness  of  my  fine 
country,  which  may  God  protect.  GEORGE  I. 

The  National  Assembly  replied  to  this  letter 

as  follows : 

Sire, — It  was  with  joy  and  enthusiasm  that  the  ^'a• 
tional  Assembly  read  your  Majesty's  letter  which  ac- 
companied the  solemn  act  of  the  acceptation  of  the 
Crown,  and  heard  the  explanations  of  tne  deputation 
concerning  your  Majesty's  affection  for  your  new  coun- 
try, and  the  noble  assistance  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
as  well  as  of  your  ougust  father,  in  accomplishing  the 
common  desire  of  the  nation.  The  sentiments  so  rov* 
ally  expressed  by  your  Majesty  are  those  which  tne 
nation  expected  from  its  King  when  it  unanimonsiy 
offered  to  him  the  crown  of  Greece.  The  annexation 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  the  best  augury  of  the  fjrand* 
cur  of  our  country.  While  eagerly  awaiting  your  Ma- 
jesty's early  arrival,  which  oners  every  guarantee  of 
security  and  order,  the  Assembly,  confident  in  the  vir- 
tues with  which  your  Majesty  is  endowed,  declares  you 
from  this  moment  to  have  obtained  your  majority. 
Your  Majesty  will  find  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  nation 
an  enthusiastic  reception,  that  fidelity,  affection,  and 
support  which  render  populations  happy  and  thrones 
glorious.  The  Assembly,  convinced  tnat  the  nation, 
and  the  King  will  forcvei*  bless  the  day  of  the  80th  of 
March,  addresses  its  prayers  to  the  Most  High  that  be 
may  render  your  throne  powerful,  and  your  Majesty* 
name  glorious. 

On  September  12th  King  George  signed,  at 
Copenhagen,  the  agreement  relating  to  the 
succession  to  the  Danish  throne.  By  this  docn- 
ment  King  George  renonnces  his  right  of  snc- 
cession  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother  and  his 
heirs.  King  George  himself  and  his  own  line 
then  become  last  in  order  of  succession  to  the 
Danish  crown. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  King  Geoi^e, 
accompanied  by  Count  Sponnerk  as  his  chief 
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adviser,  left  Copenhagen  for  Greece,  where  he  in  favor  of  annexation,  he  stated  that  certain 

arrived  on  the  30th  of  Octoher.    Immediately  detailed  arrangements  were  necessary  for  the 

upon  his  arrival  at  Athens  he  issued  the  follow-  completion  of  this  measure.    On  this  subject 

ing  proclamation :  he  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

Hellenes,— Oo  ascending   tho   throne  to    which  I  1.  It  will  be  necessary  that  vou  should  pass  a  reso- 

hare  been  called  by  your  suffrages,  I  feel  a  desire  to  lution  in  the  usual  constitutional  form,  by  which,  atter 

say  a  few  words  to  you.    I  brin^  to  yoa  neither  ex-  the  cessation  of  the  British  protectorate,  and  until  the 

po'rience  nor  wisdom,  qualities  which  you  cannot  ex-  establishment  of  the  new  Constitution,  his  Majesty  the 

pcct  at  my  ase ;  but  I  come  to  you  with  confidence  King  of  the  Hellenes  shall  be  enabled  to  exercise  in 

and  sincere  devotion,  as  also  with  a  firm  belief  in  tho  these  States  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  including  those 

prosperity  of  our  future,  to  which  I  promise  to  devote  privileges  Aid  fuLciions  heretofore  exercised  by  the 

my  whole  life.    I  shall  respect  and  conscfentlously  ob«  protectmg  sovereign,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner, 

serve  your  laws,  and  especially  the  Constitution,  that  and  the  most  illustrious  the  Senate.    2.  1  shall  propose 

keystone  of  the  Greek  edifice.    I  shall  also  endeavor  to  you,  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,  that,  on  the  cessa- 

to  love  and  respect  your  customs  and  languaf^e,  every-  tion  of  the  payment  of  the  sums  heretofore  reserved  as 

thin^  that  is  dear  to  you,  as  I  love  you  already.    I  the  contribution  for  military  protection,  and  as  tho 

shall  collect  around  me  the  best  and  the  wisest  men  civil  list  of  the  Lord  Hish  Commissioner,  there  shall 

among  you,  without  any  regard  to  past  differences,  be  reserved,  as  the  first  cnarge  on  the  Ionian  revenue. 

Assisted  by  their  intelligence,  I  shall  endeavor  to  fos-  the  sum  of  £10,000  yearly  in  augmentation  of  the  civil 

tor  the  numerous  and  happy  germs  of  the  material  re-  list  of  bis  Majesty  king  George.    8.  I  shall  call  upon 

sources  of  vour  noble  country,  which  henceforth  is  mine,  you  to  recognize  all  contracts  and  engagements  entered 

My  ambitfon  is  to  make  Greece  the  model  State  of  the  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Ionian  Government  up  to 

East.  The  Almighty  will  give  strength  to  my  weakness  this  time,  and  all  equitable  claims  on  the  same.    4.  I 

and  enlighten  ray  efforts.    He  will  aid  me  not  to  for-  shall  also  invite  you  to  make  provision  for  the  preser- 

get  the  obligations  which  1  have  contracted  toward  vation  and  safeguard  oftheBritishcemetcries  in  this  and 

vou.    Whereon  I  pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  safe  the  other  islands.    5.  I  shall  have  to  inform  you  of  the 

keeping.  terms  on  which  her  Majesty's  Government  is  prepared 

ATIIS.NS,  Oct,  80«.                                      GEORGE.  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  debt  of  £y,0'2J  5s.  7d., 

On  the  following  day,  October  31st,  the  king  due  to  Great  Britain  for  orreare  of  military  contri- 

wont  to  the  National  Assembly  to  take  the  ^"^^T'    ^  '"'I^'*  ^i"''''  ""T  Yl""  ^''''°''  °^^^''  cessation 

^i     *  25  1  T-i.     T    xu     i-r      i.--.   J.'           *««>«   f"^  Qf  tjiQ  protectorate,  and  of  the  proposed  union  with 

oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitiition.     On  Nov-  Greece,  it  will  be  necessary  that  her  Mojesty  the  Queen 

ember  6th,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  M.  Bui-  should  invite  the  powers,  parties  to  the  treaties  of  No- 

garia  formed  a  new  ministry.  vember,  1855,  to  revise  that  treaty,  and,  in  conjunction 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  while  the  ne-  Y^^^  \^^ce^  one  of  the  protecting  Powers  ofGreece, 

..  ,.             'iTu  *u^  T>      ..1  1?  ^'1       i?  T-k             ^  to  make  such  arranirements  as  may  tend  to  the  future 

gotiations  with  the  Royal  Family  of  Denmark  welfare  of  these  States  and  tho  permanent  interests  of 

respecting  the  Greek  throne  were  still  progress-  Europe. 

ing,  the  country  was  repeatedly  agitated  by  mill-  0^  th^  rjth  of  October  the  lonjan  Parliament 
tary  revolts.  On  the  3d  of  July  the  Irench,  passed  a  vote  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Greece. 
Lnghsh,  and  Russian  Legations  at  Athens,  ^fho  conditions  on  which  England  made  the 
addressed  **  identical  notes  t9  the  National  surrender  of  her  authority  contingent  were  not 
Assembly,  declaring  that  they  would  quit  received  favorably  by  the  Parliament  which, 
Athens  if  It  did  not  reestablish  order  m  the  on  the  18th  of  October,  1863,  resolved,  by  a 
country.  The  National  Assembly  replied  to  vote  of  33  to  3,  that  the  protectorate  of  Eng- 
this  collective  note,  on  July  22d,  thanking  the  jand  over  the  islands  should  cease  immediately ; 
foreign  ambassadors  for  the  service  they  had  that  the  Senate  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  isl- 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  order,  and  announc-  ands  forthwith  annexed  to  Greece.  They  de- 
ing  that  steps  had  been  taken  for  ameliorating  manded  that  the  fortresses  should  bo  handed 
tho  situation.  These  disturbances  mostly  ceaa-  over  to  King  George  in  their  present  condi- 
ed  upon  the  arrival  of  King  George,  although  tion,  and  not  razed,  as  they  supposed  the  in- 
a  considerable  excitement  continued  from  time  tention  of  tho  English  Government  to  be.  On 
to  time  to  manifest  itself.  the  14th  of  November  a  treaty  was  concluded 
On  December  24th,  1862,  the  extraordinary  between  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prus- 
English  plenipotentiary,  Henry  George  Elliott,  gja,  and  Russia,  by  which  the  following  stipu- 
presented  to  the  Provisional  Greek  Govern-  lations  with  regard  to  tlie  islands  were  made  : 
ment  at  Athens  a  memorandum,  according  to  ^^^  ^  ^j,^  q^^„  ^^  ^^^  ^;,,j^^^  Kingdom  of  Great 
which  the  English  Government  declared  itself  Britain  and  Ireland  renounces  the  protectorate  con- 
disposed,  under  certain  conditions,  to  cede  the  ferrcd  on  England  by  the  treaty  of  l&th  >'orember, 
Ionian  IsLinds  to  Greece.  The  Danish  Court,  1315.  „,,.,.,  ,  ^  . 
in  accepting  the  throne  of  Greece  for  Prince  ^/^f^'  li^xl^^^vl^^  '^^''°*'*  ""^^  ^^''''^^  **"  *  condition 
William,  made  it  in  the  protocol  of  the  6th  of  °  iRxfl^The^^fortific^ations  of  Corfu  will  bo  dcmol- 
June,  a  distmct  condition  that  the  Ionian  Isl-  ishcd  preliminary  to  the  eracuation  by  the  English 
ands  should  be  eftectively  united  with  Greece,  troops. 

The  views  of  England  were  fully  set  forth  in  ,^-^?t.  4.  The  commercial  stipulations  resulting  from 

♦Via   arv.^o.y>K    «ri.:»K    <-i,z*    1  ^-»A    Tii«T,    n^-^-^\c  thc  trcflties  conciudcd  bv  the  protecting  Powers  ore 

the   speech    which    the    Lord   High    Commis-  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  Ionian 

sioner  of  the  islands  made  to  the  Legislative  islands  with  Greece. 

Assembly  on  the  3d  of  October.     He  first  call-  Abt.  5.    Religious  Liberty  is  maintained   in   the 

ed  ttpon  the  Assembly,  which  had  beeiLspecial-  Ionian   Islands,  and  the   subjects  of  those  islands, 

ly  elected  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  an-  ^  "^""Y^l^v  ^^^^P^^^^j?**  ^***^  belong  will  be  eligible 

J      ]^.          *  \.        f     *^  ,      ,    ""*''^*  e  i^«ooi*  for  all  public  offices,  the  same  os  in  the  kingdom  of 

nexation  (Question,  to  make  known  the  wishes  Qreece. 

of  the  people.    In  case  their  answer  should  be  Art.  G.  A  special  treaty  will  be  concluded  between 
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the  three  protecUng  Powers  and  the  Hellenio  Gorern-  Sacdonos) ;  7,  Anida  or  Diarbekir ;  8,  Tripoli ; 

mcnt,  to  regulate  the  Btipulations  which  the  Union  of  9  fiostra;  10,  Emessa  or  Horns;  11,  BerytM 

the  islands  with  Greece  should  render  necessary.  ^Ln^^,.^,,*.  iq    A/1«««  /q^^  «f  T>o4«Ii  ♦!,*«« 

Art.  7.    The  convention   mentioned   in  the  pre-  <>?  ^^ey^out ;  12,  Adana  (See  at  Faias,  the  an- 

ceding  article  wUl  bo  communicated  to  Prussia  and  Cient  Issus)  ;  13,  Heliopolis  or  Baalbeck ;  14, 

Austria.  Acre  (there  is  a  suffragan  of  Jerusalem  who 

AuT.  8.  Tlic  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of  15th  also  claims  this  See):  15,  Palmyra  (this  prel- 

ated"     •  ^'^^^'  '''''^  ^       '"  *"*  ^  ^'"^^^  ^^  Wallachia) ;  16,  TheodosiopoU? 

^  or  Erzerum.     TIL  Alexandria,    The  patriarch 

Two  of  the  above  articles  (arts.  2  and  3)  were  resides  at  Alexandria  or  Cairo,  and  is  called 
declared  by  both  the  Greeks  and  ^e  lonians  ♦^The  Most  Blessed  and  Holy  Patriarch  of  this 
to  bo  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  therepul)-  Great  City  Alexandria,  and  of  all  Egypt,  Pen- 
ile, as  those  rijihts  were  defined  by  the  treaty  tapolis,  Libya,  and  Ethiopia,  Pope  and  (Ecumen- 
of  the  16th  of  November,  1815.  which  constitu-  ical  Judge."  To  this  Church  belong  four  Metro- 
ted  the  republic,  and  defined  the  powers  of  the  political  Sees.  1,  Libya ;  2,  Memphis;  3,  Pelu- 
feritish  Protectorate.  The  Greek  Government,  sium;  4,  Metelis.  IV.  Constantinople,  which 
and  the  President  of  the  Ionian  Assembly,  in  patriarchate  embr^es  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
the  name  of  that  body,  also  complained  that  five  Sees,  of  which  ninety  are  Metropolitical, 
the  message  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  four  Archiepiscopal.  The  Metropolitans 
on  the  6th  of  October,  while  it  specified  the  in  the  Turkish  dominions  proper  are  eighty- 
conditions  of  Ionian  annexation  to  Greece,  three,  and  the  whole  number  of  bishops  is  one 
made  no  mention  either  of  the  neutralization  hundred  and  sixteen.  The  principalities  (Val- 
of  the  islands  or  of  the  dismantling  of  the  for-  lachia  4,  and  Moldavia  8)  have  seven  bishops; 
tifications,  although  those  much  more  import-  Servia,  4;  Venice,  1  (who  is  a  Metropolitan, 
ant  conditions  were  in  point  of  fact  agreed  to  and  is  called  president) ;  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
by  all  the  great  Powers,  as  soon  afterward  as  7.  The  bishoprics  of  Servia  are :  1,  Belgrad 
the  14th  of  November.  (Metropolitan) ;   2,  SchabaU ;  8,  Negotin ;  4, 

GREEK  CIIURCII,  also  called  the  Greek  Tchatchat.  The  Ionian  Islands  have  thi-ee  Me- 

Catholic,  the  Orthodox  Greek,  the  Orthodox,  tropolitical  dioceses  (1,  Corcyra ;   2,  Cepha- 

the  Oriental  or  the  Eastern  Church,  is  that  Ionia;  8,  Zacynthus);  two  archbishoprics  (4, 

part  of  the  Christian  Church  which  adheres  Leucadia;  5,  Cythera)  ;  two  other  bishoprics 

only  tp  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  first  seven  (6,  Ithaca;  7,  Paxos).   V.  The  Church  of  Russia, 

oecumenical   councils,  to  wit :  of  Nice,  825  ;  under  the  "  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod  of  all 

Constantinople,  881 ;  Ephesus,  481 ;  Chalcedon,  the  Russias."    This  Church  has  sixty-five  Sees, 

451 ;  Constantinople,  563  and  680 ;  Nice,  787;  of  which  five  are  Metropolitical,  and  twenty-five 

of  the  so-called  Quini-Sextum  of  Constant!-  Archiepiscopal.    VI.  Cyprus,     The  bishop  is 

noplc,  held  in  692,  and  of  the  council  held  at  called  the  "  Most  Blessed  and  Holy  Archbishop 

Constantinople  under  Photius,  in  879  and  880,  of  Nova  Justiiiiana,  and  all  Cyprus."    To  it 

while  it  rejects  the  authority  of  all  the  sue-  belong  the  bishoprics  of:   1,  Paphos ;  2,  Cit- 

ceeding    councils  recognized  by  the  Roman  ium;   8,  Cyrene.    VII.  Austria.    The  "Most 

Catholic  Church  as  oecumenicaL  Blessed  and  Holy  Archbishop  of  Carlowitz  "  is 

The  Cliurch  is  made  up  of  the  following  in-  Metropolitan,  with  the  title  of  patriarch.  This 
dependent  groups :  I.  The  Church  of  Jerusa-  Church  contains,  in  all,  eleven  Sees.  VIU. 
lem.  The  bishop  of  tiiis  See  is  styled  the  }iiount  Sinai.  This  Church  has  only  one  bishop, 
"  Most  Blessed  and  Holy  Patriarch  of  the  Holy  **  The  Most  Blessed  Archbishop  of  Sinai."  IX. 
City  Jerusalem,  and  all  Palestine,  Syria,  Ara-  Montenegro.  This  Church,  likewise,  forms  a 
bia  beyond  Jordan,  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  Holy  single  diocese  under  the  *^  Metropolitan  of  Scan- 
sion." He  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  the  deria  and  the  Sea-Coast,  Archbishop  of  Tsett- 
titular  bishop  of  Petra,  in  Arabia,  resides  at  ineke."  X.  Greece.  This  Church  is  governed 
Jerusalem,  as  his  assistant  or  vicar.  The  Pa-  by  the  "  Holy  Hellenic  Synod,"  at  Athens, 
triarchate  has  thirteen  Sees,  of  which  six  are  which  is  composed  of  the  archhishop  of  Ath- 
Metropolitical  (viz.:  1,  Oaesarea,  in  Palestine;  ens  as  president,  and  four  other  prelates,  who 
2,  Scythopolis;  3,  Petra,  in  Arabia;  4,  Ptole-  change  every  year.  This  Church  numbers  the 
mais ;  5,  Bethlehem  ;  6,  Nazareth),  and  six  following  twenty-four  archbishoprics  and  bish- 
Archiepiscopal  (viz.:  7,  Lydda;  8,  Gaza;  9,  ops:  1,  Athens;  2,  Thebes  and  livadia;  3, 
Joppa;  10,  Neapolis;  11,  Sebaste;  12,  Mount  Chalcis;  4,  Carystia;  5,  Phthiotis;  6,  Phocis; 
Tabor ;  and  one  Episcopal  See,  Philadelphia).  7,  Acarnania ;  8,  Naupactus ;  9,  Argslide ;  10, 
IL  Tho  Church  of  Antioch.  The  bishop  of  this  Corinth;  11,  Hydra;  12,  Patras  and  Elis;  13, 
Church  is  entitled  "  The  Most  Blessed  and  Holy  Kidavrita;  14,  Mantinia;  15,  (Jortyna;  16, 
Patriarch  of  the  Divine  City  of  Antioch,  Syria,  Messenia ;  17,  Triphyllia ;  18,  Monembasia  and 
Arabia,  Cilicia,  Iberia,  Mesopotamia,  and  all  Sparta;  19,  Gythium;  20,  Octylon;  21,  Lyra 
the  East;  Father  of  Fathers,  and  Pastor  of  Pas-  and  Lenos;  22,  Andros  and  Zea;  28,  Naxos; 
tors."  To  this  Church  belong  the  following  24,  Thera.  In  consequence  of  the  annexation 
sixteen  Metropolitical  Sees :  1,  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  of  the  Ionian  Isles  to  Greece,  the  Sees  of  tb^se 
(See  at  Chasbe) ;  2,  Damascus ;  8,  Berrhoea  or  islands  will,  of  course,  be  separated  from  the 
Aleppo ;  4,  Epiphani  or  Cham ;  5,  Laodicea  or  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  placed  under 
Latakie ;  6,  Seleucia  (See  in  the  Monastery  the  Hellenic  Synod. 
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Among  the  most  important  events  in  the  re-  of  at  least  six  Bulgarian  bishops  to  the  holj 
cent  history  of  the  Greek  Charch  belongs  the  synod,  and  a  sufficient  representation  of  the 
movement  among  the  Bulgarians  to  free  them-  Bulgarians  at  the  election  of  a  patriarch.  Dur- 
selves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  ing  the  summer  of  1861,  a  pamphlet  of  con- 
Constantinople,  and  to  establish  a  National  siderable  learning  was  put  out  by  the  secretary 
Bulgarian  Church.  In  April,  1860,  a  pam-  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Synod,  reviewing 
pblet  appeared  in  Constantinople,  in  Bulgarian  the  history  of  the  Bulgarian  relation  to  the 
and  French,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  show^ing  the  groundless- 
Bulgarians,  and  denouncing  in  the  most  em-  ness  of  their  pretensions  and  complaints.  The 
phatic  language  the  pretensions  and  encroach-  writer  urgae  that  the  Bulgarian  formed  but  a 
ments  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Constantinople,  small  part  of  the  population  of  Western  Ma- 
Tho  Bulgarians,  to  support  their  claims,  referred  cedonia.  He  says  that  many  of  the  people  are 
to  the  former  independence  of  the  Bulgarian  only  Greeks  who  speak  Bulgarian ;  and  even 
Metropolitan  See  of  Achrida,  to  the  equality  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  physical  ap- 
of  rank  which  their  Metropolitan  had  shared  pearance  and  customs  of  the  Bulgarians  in 
with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  through-  these  parts  show  them  to  bo  originally  Greek, 
out  the  middle  ages,  and  which  had  entitled  and  not  Bulgarian.  Then  addressing  himself 
him  to  crown  their  kings.  They  asserted  that  to  the  Wallachians  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  patriarch  Samnel,  of  Constantinople,  had,  the  district,  with  a  view  apparently  to  "  divide 
in  1767,  illegally  abolished  the  independence  and  conquer,"  he  warns  them  that  the  Bulga- 
of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  in  order  to  Grecize  rians  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  ecclesiastical 
all  Bulgaria,  and  the  Ottoman  Porto  from  po-  superiority  over  them,  and  that  by  submitting 
litical  considerations  had  connived  at  these  they  will  bring  about  their  "  Bulgarization," 
endeavors.  They  complained  that  Greek  bish-  The  Roman  missionaries  in  Turkey  endeavored 
ops  had  been  appointed  to  Bulgarian  dioceses  ;  to  avail  themselves  of  this  internal  dissension 
that  many  of  the  priests  also  were  Greeks,  and  in  the  Gjreek  Church,  and  to  some  extent  they 
that  the  Greek  language,  of  which  the  people  were  successful.  (See  Annual  Cyclopedia  for 
do  not  understand  a  word,  had  been  until  late-  1802,  art.  Roman  Catholic  Chuboh.) 
ly  universally  in  use  in  the  services.  In  many  In  the  Danubian  Principalities  a  grave  con- 
places  of  Bulgaria,  iuRoumelia,  even  in  Philip-  test  broke  out  between  the  State  Government 
popel  and  Adrianople,  the  Greek  priests  were  and  the  Greek  Church,  in  which  even  the  great 
expelled  by  the  Bulgarian  congregntions,  the  Powers  of  Europe  regarded  themselves  entitled 
Slavic  language  introduced  at  divine  ser-  to  interfere.  The  "  Daily  News "  of  London 
vice,  and  the  payment  of  the  taxes  annually  gives  the  following  explanation  of  this  diffi- 
levied  by  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  culty: 

refused.    At  the  Easter  festival  in  1860,  the  "  Long  ago  the  chiefs  of  the  Greek,  like  those 

Bulgarian  Bishop  Hilarion,  of  Marianupolis,  of  the  Latin  Church,  established  regulations 

the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  of  Constanti-  which  they  considered  calculated  to  preserve 

nople,  even  dared  to  omit  the  prayer  for  the  at  onco  its  unity  and  the  eupremacy  of  them- 

Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  patriarch  selves  and  their  suceessors.    They  insisted  on 

who  was  present  in  the  Bulgarian  church  was  the  ritual  being  in  the  Greek  language,  even 

hissed  and  insulted.     Being  summoned,  on  amongst  n^ations  which  understood  not  a  word 

April  14th,  before  the  patriarchal  council,  he  of  Greek.    They  also  outdid  the  Roman  Pon- 

declared  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  op-  tiff,  in  ordaining  that  the  upper  clergy  should 

pose  the  demands  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  invariably  be  of  the  Greek  race  and  tongue, 

could  not  promise  a  change  of  his  views.    Pa-  They  recognized,  indeed,  that   purely  Greek 

triarch   Cyrillos,  of  Constantinople,   was  too  clergymen  or  papas  would  be  very  useless  as 

weak  to  oppose  this  movement  efficiently,  but  parish  priests  amongst  Slavonian  or  Roumain 

his  successor,  Joachim  (elected  October  16th,  tribes,  for  the  people  would  not  have  heeded  a 

1860),  at  once  proceeded  against  the  Bulgarian  priest  not  speaking  their  tongue.    But  a  line  of 

secessionists  with  great  energy.  The  bishops  Hi-  separation  was  drawn  between  the  upper  and 

larion  and  Auxentius  were  exiled  for  insubor-  lower,  the  titled  and  the  working  clergy.    The 

dination  against  the  orders  of  the  patriarch  of  latter,  as  parish  priests,  were  confined  to  their 

Constantinople,  and  when  the  Bulgarians  of  humble  task,  and  allowed  to  marry  and  mingle 

that  city  armed  themselves  to  resist  the  execu-  with  the  population.    But  the  bishoprics,  ab- 

tion  of  this  order,  the  Turkish  Government  en-  bacies,  and  all  lucrative  and  authoritative  posi- 

forced  it  through  its  army.    These  measures,  tions,  were  reserved  for  the  Greek  clergy,  who 

however,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  national  were  brought  up   in  convents,  especially  in 

movements  of  the  Bulgarians.    Monster  peti-  those  of  Mount  Athos,  whence  they  issued  to 

tions,  covered  with  thousands  of  signatures,  become  bishops  and  archimandrites  at  Bucha- 

appealed  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  am-  rest,  at  Jassy,  and  elsewhere.    In  order  that 

basaadors  of  the  European  Powers  for  the  re-  this  foreign  race  of  clergy  might  not  be  isolated 

dresB  of  their  grievances,  for  the  appointment  in   the  Principalities,  convents  were  founded 

of  Bulgarian  priests  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  offi-  there  of  Greek  monks,  and  richly  endowed, 

ces  in  the  national  churches,  and  for  either  total  This  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  Fanariot 

separation  from  the  patriarchate  or  admission  Greeks  were  always  the  functionaries  and  hos^ 
VOL.  Ill — 80      A 
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podars  appointed  by  the  Porte.    These  con-  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  against  the 

vents  have  extensive  property,  which  has  not  secularization  of  the  monastic  property,   the 

only  supported  their  inmates,  but  contributed  Chamber  unanimously  maiotaiaed  its  former 

large  annual  sums  to  the  Greek  convents  on  vote  on  the  subject. 

Mount  Athos  and  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  efforts  made  in  England  and  America  for 
^^  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  suppose  that  bringing  about  an  intercommunion  between 
this  system,  imposed  on  a  barbarous  and  tyran-  the  Anglican  and  the  Greek  Churches,  as  well 
nical  age,  could  endure.  The  Christian  races,  as  those  Episcopal  bodies  in  general  which  hold 
once  governed  most  cruelly  and  rapaciously  by  the  Apostolic  succession,  met  with  some  re- 
Fanariot  governors,  sent  by  the  Porte,  are  now  spouses  among  the  members  of  the  latter.  (Sre 
ruled  by  native  princes,  have  their  own  repre-  Anglican  Ciiubch.)  In  Paris,  a  paper  has 
sentative  assemblies,  and  enjoy  European  codes  been  established,  entitled  Union  ChretUnne, 
of  laws.  The  tenets  of  the  Greek  Church  or  which  is  edited  by  a  French  priest  of  Galilean 
its  traditions  do  not  tie  its  votaries  down  to  re-  sentiments,  Abbe  Guett^e,  and  a  priest  of  the 
spect  or  obedience  toward  one  foreign  head.  Russian  Church,  Joseph  Yasschetif,  and  which 
Each  country  and  each  race  has  its  Patriarch,  is  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Ea.<tem 
or  feels  itself  entitled  to  have  one.  The  Rus-  Churches  and  the  Episcopal  bodies  of  Western 
sians  have  theirs.  Why  should  not  Roumains  Europe,  including,  in  particular,  such  members 
and  Serbs?  Even  the  Bulgarians,  who  have  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  repudiate  the  belief 
remained  serfs  and  rayahs  of  the  Sultan,  refuse  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Tlio  following 
to  obey  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  partly  letter  from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and 
on  account  of  his  rapacity,  partly  because  the  the  "  Synod  of  the  (Ecumenical  Throne  "  ex- 
clergy  he  appoints  are  of  a  race  and  language  plains  the  sentiments  animating  the  bishops : 
foreign  to  theirs.  And  in  order  to  escape  from  ,  ,^  ,,.  ,^,.,,., 
bondage  to  him  many  of  them  havo  declared  J°'^«'?ie%t^  gTe.irdc'L'^oleXt^^^ 
themselves  Catholics.  Ihe  nrst  use  that  the  Most  reverend  Arch-Priest  Joseph  VasschcflF,  most 
Danubian  Principalities  made  of  then*  quasi-in-  pious  and  honorable  Abb6  Guett6e,  whose  Icarnins  's 
dependence  was  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  ^  wideljr  useful,  and  who  represent  the  editors'  ^laS 
Greek  monks.  They  have  declared  and  passed  jjJnf  iS^th^LoM'^*^***'  **"'  weU-beloTcd  and  ralaed 
a  law,  that  the  clergy,  high  as  well  as  low,  and  "^Thrcnfcc'thi  peace,  and  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
their  ntual,  shall  be  Roumam.     However  will-  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you ! 

ing  to  support  the  monasteries  of  the  country,        We  are  not  ignorant,  well-beloved  sons,  of  thecon- 

theyare  determined  that  their  ecclesiastical  rageous  and  useful  works  of  the  editors  of  Z»r«iVw>.fcr 

revennea  shall^not  be  direrted  to  Monnt  Athos  ^l  ^^^H.^^^^fCl^^^^TJtl.'Z^n 

or  Jerusalem.  ^  upon  it,  when  we  received  with  joy  the  delightful  let- 

The  laws  passed  with  regard  to  the  convents  ter  of  your  piety,  toc^cther  with  the  precious  wjllectioo 

led  to  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  of  y®"*"  journal.    Thus,  having  more  perfectly  ron- 

European  Powers.    Prince  Couza,  in  order  to  ^^T^l.  ^f"*  'T\  "^^J^^^^  .^^^^.  *<>  God,  •;  ijho 

1  •         J  •     i.'*    V         ^*' ^       ">        i     ,\^  willeth  that  all  should  be  m  union,  and  giveth  mi^jutv 

explam  wid  justify  his  course,  addressed  a  letter  ^ords  to  them  that  preach  it."    We  regard,  indeed,  ^ 

giving  a  detailed  history  of  the  whole  case,  to  the  work  of  God,  not  only  a  salutary  thought  which 

the  Turkish  Government  and  to  all  the  grreat  hasinspiredalaborsousemltothebody  of  the  Church, 

Powers  which  had  signed  the  Paris  Convention.  ^"*  '^^»?.  ^«  P«S«c*  concord  which  exists  between  you. 

Tu^  u  ^«*u^j^^ •^Z.^'^i^i^t,  ^f*\.<^  T^c*  »»  /*-\.^  **°**  which  enables  you  to  labor  as  brothers  m  Jesus 

The     orthodox  communities  of  the  East "  (the  Christ.    The  meritorious  end  which  yon  pursue  with 

convents  of  Athos)  replied  to  this   statement  sincerity,  the  legitimate  means  which  you  employ,  the 

by  a  counter  one,  which   the  Archimandrite  sure  guiaes  which  you  follow,  the  solid  bases  on  \ihich 

Nylos  by  their  order  presented  to  the  courts  of  yo«  J®"*'  ^^*  marvellous  sweetness  of  your  words, 

Paris,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg.    All  these  IL  iJ   i- "w?  *^®  ^T  k°*  **.I^'®  ''^^^.  ""^  thunder,  but 

^cuio,  ^jMuy^yju^  uM^x  •^»''   *  w  «*  om     b;     -'**    "  ^^'^  as  the  light  breczc  which  gently  penetrates  souls.  It  is 

Powers  took  sides  with  the  religious  houses  thus  that  your  words  are  worthy  of  the  God  whose  cause 
and  instructed  their  ambassadors  in  Constan-  they  assert,  and  whose  service  finds  its  perfection  not 
tinople,  to  concert  means  for  supporting  the  by  vehement  speech,  but  by  sweetness.  You  will  re- 
claims of  the  religious  communities.  The  ^!*7'Z!^??il?",t^  "^^^  **^?,^^^ 
Prince  however  formallv  adheri^d  to  hia  5«n8«  ^o?  Qo<io^/he  pious  works  which  you  have  un- 
xrmce,    nowever,    lormaiiy    aanerea    to    nis  dertaken  for  so  holy  a  cause. 

policy,  and    was  supported  in  it  by  the  vast        As  to  our  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East,  she  has  al- 

m^ority  of  the  people.     On  Jan,  1st,  1864,  ad-  ways  grieved  for  the  alienation  of  her  western  sisters, 

dresses  were  presented  to  the  Prince  by  a  dep-  S?^  ■?  venerable ;  and  more  especially  ancient  Rome. 

nfaf;/^rk  a.^«t«%^i^a   nu^'^\^^^  \^^  4\.^  nl««4-    Lfi  1  ct  she  consoles  herself  by  consciousness  of  her  iDDO- 

utation  from  the   Chamber,  by  the  Court   of  ^ence,  for  she  did  not  provoke  at  first,  any  more  thao 

Cassation,  the  municipality  of  Bucharest,  the  since  she  has  perpetuated  or  strengthened  the  division, 

chiefs  of  corporations,  all  of  which  congrat-  Nay,  she  has  never  ceased  to  ofifer  with  tears  fcrrent 

ulated    him    upon   the   secularization   of  the  prayers  to  her  God  and  Saviour  who  maketh  of  two 

convent  property.     The  Prince,  in    reply  to  ?°!' ^'S!?*"?^'*???  *^*  ""k*^^*®  "^S^r J"  **^P*™*^?°  ^ 

*i.^„«  «^.i-^^iL«  J   i.1-        J     x-      '^/a'l  tween  them,  that  He  may  bring  all  Churches  into  one 

Uiese  addresses,  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  unitv,  giving  them  sameness  of  faith  and  the  com- 

Gregorian  calendar,  and  the  suppression  of  the  munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    And  that  she  may  cause 

religious  communities,   except  those  devoting  Him  to  hear  her,  she  shows  Him  the  marks  of  her 

themselves  to  the  hospitals  and  to  education,  martyrdom,  and  the  wounds  which  she  has  throngh 

xrrx4-.»;4.k<,4-«»;i:.«^  ♦!,«  ^^4-^r^  «<?*!,«  n^^ ;i^  *o  many  ages  received  on  account  of  her  Catholic  Or- 

Notwithstandmg  the  protest  of  the  Porte,  made  thodoxy  from  those  who  envy  her,  who  trouble  her 

in  coig unction  with  the  Cabinets  of  Paris,  tranquillity  and  her  peaceful  life  in  Jwus  Christ 
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For  these  causes :  our  hnmility  and  the  holy  synod  the  tribe  of  the  Kenaiz.    The  missionary,  Nez- 

of  most  holy  metropolitans,  our  brothers  and  coadju-  ygtoff,  labored  with  success  among  tribes  on 

'^lXfou^tli^b\^^^^^^  ^«  t-^^  KL^<^|^P?<^^,'  Kooskovim  ^and  Nush- 

you'fof  the  desired  union  of  the  churches,  are  filled  ayacK,  near  Behnng's  Straits.    The  extreme 

with  spiritual  joy ;  we  crown  Tour  holy  work  with  the  northern  tribes  of  Russian  America  have  mani- 

most  just  praises,  we  pour  forth  for  vou  the  most  ardent  fested  a  strong  tendency  towajni  Christianity, 

prayers,  and  we  bestow  on  you  with  our  whole  heart,  ^             missionary  has  yet  penetrated  those 

on  Tou  and  on  your  fellow  laborers,  our  fullest  bene-  «»^^  "°  ""  unooivuuj  j  ai*w  j^u  |/ou^biaicu  uuudc 

diction,  patriarchal  ond  synodal.  And  as  we  have  seen  Wilds,  small    bands   ot    them   often   come  to 

with  joy,  in  the  letter  of  your  piety,  one  western  and  the  southern  coast  for  baptism.     In  all  these 

one  eastern  priest  united  in  the  same  love  for  the  truth,  colonies  of   Russian  America,   including    the 

ioining  their  names  as  brethren,  w  may  we,  one  day,  Aleutian  islands,   there  were,  in  1860,  seven 

Ke  SlhSfl  ^^^:!;t^rit'r^^'^?%Z^^^  Pamh  churches  'and  85  chapels,  serveA  by  27 
West  embracing  each  other  with  sincerity  and  truth  priests.  Priest  Beiyamin,  after  labormg  for 
in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  to  the  years  in  Russian  America,  was  made  Arch- 
end  that  we  may  be  one  body,  and  only  one,  in  Jesus  bishop  of  Kamschatka  and  Superintendent  of 
Chnst,  to  the  glory  of  the  lather,  the  boo,  and  tlio  ^i^     Pnlor  nhiirrhAa  with  thA  HtlA  "TnnAPAnf 

Holy  Ghost,  the  most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.  \^f  roiar  unurcnes,  witn  tn©  ""©    innocent 

His  grace  and  benediction  be  with  you.  I-       His  diocese  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 

tiDicTuii  the  bth,  Au^uH  23d,  1862.  vorld,  but  he  stiU,  though  very  aged,  visits  all 

Paisius,  Hetro^oiitan  of  Cacsarea,  who  blesseth  you  in  Kamschatka,  is  to  the  Russian  Church,  as  the 

Jesus  Chnst.  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  is  to  our  own,  an  ex- 

Paisius.  of  Kphesus  who  bl(»seth  you  in  Jesus  Christ,  ^mple  of  the  revived  missionary  spirit  in  their 

Methodius,  \  ,c«:-Gcneral  oi  Carpathos,  who  blesseth  ^^^  Colonial  Empire.  Not  in  canoes  or  steam- 

jou  m  Jesus  Lbrisu  i.j.«         -iij        i.^                 ^         j 

Stephen,  Metropolitan  of  Larissa,  who  blesseth  you  ©rs,  but  m  romdeer  sledges  he  traverses  to  and 

in  Jesus  Christ.  fro  the  long  chain  of  pagan  islands  which  unite 

Sophroninea  of  Arta,  who  blesseth  you  in  Jesus  Christ  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Asiatic  and  Amer- 

Cbrvsanthiis  of  Smyrna,       "       ;«         **          ;*  i^an  continents,  .and  has,  it  is  said,  brought 

Mdetius  of  Mitylene,              "        "  «««««.  4.^  *i»^  nu-;«*?««  a^uU  » 

Dorotheus  of  Demetrias,       "       "          "         **  many  to  the  Christian  faith." 

DiouysiusofMelenia,          "      "         "         "  The  archbishop  IS  surrounded  by  a  number 

Meletius  of  Rhascoprescene,  *'       ''          **         **  of  assistants,  among  whom  some  natives  have 

Anthemus  of  Belgrade,         "       "          "          "  ^on  distinction.     By  their  labors  the  Kam- 

igapeus  of  Grcbenna,  schatkadales  were  almost  wholly  christianized 

The  Church  of  Russia  is  laboring,  with  con-  as  early  as  1847.    Giving  up  nomadic  life,  they 

siderable  success,  for  the  propagation  of  Chris-  have  settled  in  small  villages,  and  8,000  were 

tianity  in  the  vast  dominions  of  Russia,  in  East-  attending  the  ten  churches  erected  for  them  in 

ern  Asia,  and  Northwestern  America.  The  most  different  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

efficient  of  the  Russian  missionaries  is  Priest  The  tribeofLamutes,  onthe  gulf  of  Ochotsk, 

Benjamin,  who  commenced  laboring  in  1823  on  has   also  been   almost    wholly  christianized, 

the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  in  Russian  America.  They  have  three  chapels  in  the  towns  of  Ochotsk 

His  main  efforts  at  first  were  for  the  natives  of  and  Ajan.    Among  the  people  of  the  Amoor 

the  Aleutian  islands.    He  established  himself,  country,  a  mission  has  been  established,  which 

at  length,  upon  one  of  them  (Unalaska),  learn-  bids  fair  to  extends  its  operations  into  China, 

ed  their  language,  translated  for  them  part  of  The  Christianization  of  Northern  Asia  is 

the  Scriptures  and  several  religious  books,  and  making  rapid  progress,  and  paganism  is  fast 

taught  them  to  read  and  write.    From- 1830  on-  disappearing.    Nearly  all  the  tribes  are  furnish- 

ward  these  islands  rapidly  turned  from  heath-  ing  their  contingent  to  the  native  priesthood, 

enism  to  Christianity,  and  to  this  day  remain  for  the  training  of  which  a  seminary  has  been 

among  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Russian  mis-  established  at  Jakutsk. 

sions.  Priest  Beiyamin,  after  a  time,  removed  GRE£N,  Rev.  L.  W.,  D.  D.,  an  American 
to  New  Archangel,  on  the  island  of  Sitka,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
southeast  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  near  the  death  president  of  Centre  College,  Danville, 
part  of  Russian  America,  which  runs  down  the  Ky.,  born  about  1802,  died  at  Danville,  Ky., 
side  of  British  America.  From  this  point  he  May  26th,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  Transyl- 
labored  especially  for  the  tribes  on  the  south-  vania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  entered 
ern  extremity  of  Russian  America.  He  met  at  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  about 
first  with  but  little  success;  but  other  mission-  1825.  He  was  early  appointed  a  professor  in 
aries,  having  translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  Centre  College,  and  after  many  years'  service  in 
and  some  religious  books  for  the  natives,  gath-  that  capacity  was  called  to  professorships  sne- 
ered more  fruit.  In  1846,  one  missionary,  Sitz-  cessively  in  Hanover  and  Alleghany  Theologi- 
jj^en,  baptized  630  of  one  tribe,  the  Kolustres.  cal  Seminaries,  to  the  presidency  of  Washing- 
,  The  whole  number  of  converts  among  them  up  ton  College,  Virginia,  to  that  of  his  alma  mater, 
to  1860,  Was  estimated  at  4,700.  But  on  the  Transylvania  University;  and  in  1857,  on  the 
^hole,  this  mission  is  not  regarded  as  success-  death  of  Dr.  Young,  to  the  same  position  in 
JQI.  Greater  success  attended  the  work  on  Centre  College.  In  the  controversy  engendered 
Cook's  Sound,  further  north  and  west,  among  by  the  outspoken  loyalty  of  Rev.  Dr.  JBreckin- 
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ridgo,  ia  connection  with  the  Danville  Theo-  national  assembly  of  1848,  and  in  the  assembly 
logical  Seminary,  he  took  a  firm  position  on  of  Goth  a  in  1849,  voting  always  with  the  mod- 
the  side  of  the  Union.     His  death  was  caused  erate  liberal  party.    In  private  life,  Jakob  and 
by  confrestive  fever.  'Wilhelm  Grimm  were   remarkable  for  their 
GRIMM,  Jakob  Ltjdwio,  a  Gciinan  philolo-  afieetion,  tenderness  and  gentleness,  and  the 
gist  and  antiquarian,  born  in  Steinan,  in  Hesse-  two  genial,  yet  dignified  old  men  were  greatly 
Cassel,  Jan.  4th,  1785,  died  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  throughout 
Sept.  20th,  1863.    He  was  educated  with  his  the  continent  of  Europe.    The  death  of  Wil- 
brothcr  Wilhelm,  a  year  younger  than  himself,  helm  in  1659  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  sur- 
and  through  life  the  two  were  almost  insepa-  viving  brother,  but  was  borne  with  great  for- 
rable  in  their  studies,  pursuits,  labors,  recre-  titude    and    resignation.    The  tribute  to  Lis 
ations  and  companionship.    Their  early  educa-  brother's  memory,  before  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
tion  was  obtained  at  the  Lyceum  of  Cassel,  and  ences  of  Berlin,  is  .one  of  the  most  toucLing 
at  the  wish  of  their  father,  himself  a  jurist  and  records  of  fraternal  affection,  and  at  the  sTiSie 
magistrate,  tliey  entered  the  University  of  Mar-  time  one  of  the  best  memoirs  of  life-long  liter- 
burg  together,  and  studied  law  under  Savigny.  ary  labor  ever  published.    Wilhelm  Grimm 
In  1806,  Jakob  accompanied  Savigny  to  Paris  was  especially  devoted  to  German  poetry  of 
to  aid  him  in  exploring  the  libraries  of  that  the  medio) val  age,  in  which  ho  was  profoundly 
capital.    The  next  year  he  returned  to  Hesse-  versed,  and  for  which  a  natural  poetical  tai-te 
Cassel,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  bureau  of  eminently  qualified  him.    He  edited  with  great 
the  HeSvSian  Secretary  of  War.    In  1808,  Hesse  success  many  of  the  works  of  the  earlier  G^r- 
was  incorporated  in  the  new  kingdom  of  West-  man  poets,  enriching  the  editions  with  ample 
phalia,  and  Jakob  Grimm  was  appointed  royal  notes  and  parallel  passages  from  other  writers, 
librarian,    and   Wilhelm    his    assistant.    The  Jakob  Grimm  was  a  philologist  in  the  loft 
library  which  had  been  seized  from  the  elector  sense  of  the  word,  and  though  posscfsing  a 
of  llesse  was  largo,  and  the  king  of  Westphalia,  keen  appreciation  of  the  poetical,  romantic  and 
who  cared  little  for  books,  left  the  brothers  legendary  in  his  own  and  other  languages,  this 
Grimm  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  was  subordinated  to  a  critical  acquaintance 
seldom  requiring  their  services.    This  oppor-  with  the  language,  laws,  customs,  faith  and 
tunity  of  study  was  eagerly  improved,  and  literature  of  every  European  and  many  Orien- 
lasted  for  five  years.    During  this  period  Jakob  tal  nations.    One  of  his  ablest  works  is  Lis 
was  also  Auditor  of  State.    In  1818,  the  elector  "  German  Grammar,"  in  five  volumes,  a  treat- 
was  restored,  and  Jakob  Grimm  was  made  Sec-  ise  of  vast  erudition,  containing  a  history  of 
retary  of  the  Hessian  legation  at  the  head-  the  grammatical  forms  of  all  the  Germaiifc  dia- 
quarters  of  the  Allies  in  1814,  and  was  one  of  lects  in  the  different  eras  of  the  language.    He 
the  members  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814  had  previously  written  a  history  of  the  Minne- 
and  1815.    The  French  had  carried  the  library  singers  and  Meistersangers  of  Germany,  demon- 
to  Paris  when  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  strating  their  relation  to  each  other.     To  his 
swept  away,  and  Jakob  was  sent  to  that  city  German  grammar  succeeded  his  i>ett/«:Ae^<=(r//fe- 
with  the  special  mission  of  reclaiming  it,  which  altenthumer^  an  account  of  the  poetical  and 
he  succeeded  in  accomplishing.    The  brothers  fantastic  customs  prevalent  in  Germany  in  the 
were  now  both  retained  in  charge  of  it,  and  middle  ages.    To  them  were  added  an  elabor- 
con tinned  in  these  duties  till  1829,  when  Jakob  ate  work  on  German  mythology  in  the  early 
was  appointed  Professor  of  the  German  Lan-  ages,  a  "  History  of  the  German  Language,"  in 
guage,  Literature  and  Laws  at  the  University  which  he  traced  the  ethnological  affinities  cf 
of  Gottingen,  and  Wilhelm  sub-librarian  of  the  the  Germanic  nations  by  the  aid  of  comparative 
University.    In  1837,  when  Ernest  (Duke  of  philology ;  a  collection  of  German   proverb*. 
Cumberland)  became  King  of  Hanover,  one  of  editions  of  the  old  Spanish  romances,  or  f^iir} 
his  first  measures  was  an  attempt  to  abrogate  stories;  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Ancient  Church: 
the  Hanoverian  Constitution,  and  seven  of  the  of  several  Anglo-Saxon  poems ;  of  the  Latin 
professors  of  the  University,  including  the  two  works  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  in 
brothers    Grimm,    Dahlmann,  Gervinus,  and  connection  with  Schmeller,  and  of  Reynard 
others,  drew  up  and  signed  a  protest  against  the  Fox,  the  great  comico-political  poem  of 
this  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people.    For  Germany.    In   connection  with    his    brotlier 
this  offence  the  king  dismissed  them  from  their  Wilhelm,  he  had  published  the  Kinder  t/r«i 
posts  and  banished  them  from  the  country.  Harts  Mdrchen^  a  collection  of  fairy  legends 
The  brothers  returned  to  Hesso-Cassel,  where  and  popular  tales  of  all  ages,  which  has  at- 
they  lived  in  retirement,  engaged  in  literary  tained  a  wide  reputation,  not  only  in  Germany, 
labors  till  1841,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  but  in  every  other  country  of  Europe,  having 
called  them  both  to  Berlin,  appointed  them  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  tlio 
professors  in  the  University,  and  made  them  Continent,  and  having  appeared  in  three  or 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    Here  four  English  versions.    The  greatest  labor  of 
they  continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  the  two  brothers  was  their  DeuUches  Workr- 
their  lives.    Jakob  presided  over  the  assem-  buck,  a  German  dictionary,  of  which  two  vol- 
blies  of  German  philologists  held  in  Frankfort  umes  had  appeared,  and  which  was  nearly  com- 
in  1846,  and  in  Lubeck  in  1847,  and  sat  in  the  pleted  at  the  time  of  Jakob's  death.    In  this 
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dictionary  no*  word  employed  in  German  liter-  ne  for  reference  and  as  a  handbook  in  travel- 

ature  between  t]ie  time  of  Luther  and  that  of  ling.    In  1822  ho  made  a  design  for  London 

Goethe  was  to  be  omitted,  and  the  varied  learn-  Bridge,    His   principal    work,  however,  was 

ing  and  research  of  the  two  brothers  were  tasked  Markree  Castle,  near  Sligo.    He  designed  and 

to  make  it  the  most  perfect  contribution  to  executed  the  Byzantine  church  at  Charlton, 

philological  science  ever  published.  near  Woolwich,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  and 

II.  GRIMM,  LuDWiG  Emil,  a  younger  brother  alterations  to  the  UaU  of  the  Grocers'  Corapa- 

of  the  preceding,  born  in  Steinau  in  1790,  died  ny.    To  this  Company  he  was  appointed  sur- 

at  Oassel  in  March,  1863.    He  was  eminent  as  veyor ;  and  was  also  architect  to  the  Imperial 

a  painter,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Insurance  Company.    Mr.  Gwilt  was  for  more 

professor  of  painting  in  the  academy  at  Cassel.  than  forty  years  one  of  the  Surveyors  of  the 

He  had  studied  painting  under  Karl  Hess  at  Sewers  in  Surrey,  having  succeeded  his  father. 

Munich,  served  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  Though  known  as  the  author  of  few  designs  or 

after  the  peace  resumed  his  studies  at  Cassel  erected  buildings,  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 

and  Munich.    He  went  to  Italy  in  1817,  and  degree  the  combination  of  attainments  required 

returned  the  following  year.    In  1832  he  was  in  the  practical  architect,  and  the  work  of  his 

appointed  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Art  in  pen  has  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the 
Cassel.    Of  his  paintings,  a  madonna  and  nu-  .  profession.    In  1820  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  en- 

mcrous  portraits  are  most  admired.    He  also  titled  **  Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Ca- 

attained  high  reputation  as  an  engraver,  having  ryatides,"  the  substance  of  which  is  embodied 

executed  nearly  150  engravings  of  great  merit,  in  his  introduction  to  "  Chambers'  Civil  Arch- 


many  of  them  his  own  compositions. 

GWILT,  Jo3EPn,  Esq.,  an  English  architect, 
born  in  the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark,  Jan.  I7tli,  178^1:,  died  at  South  Hill, 


itecture."  In  1824  he  published  a  second  edi- 
tion of  a  work  on  the  projection  of  Shadows, 
intended  for  the  use  of  Architectural  Draughts- 
men and  other  Artists.     In  1S25  was  com- 


Henley-on-Thames,  Sept.  14th,  1863.  Aftt'r  menced  the  publication  of  the  well-known  oc- 
haviiig  passed  some  years  at  a  boarding  school,  tavo  edition  of  Sir  William  Chambers's  "  Treat- 
when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  ise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of  Civil  Architect- 
to  St.  Paul's  School,  where  he  remained  near-  ure,"  enriched  with  valuable  notes,  and  prefaced 
ly  two  years.  In  1801,  he  was  admitted  a  with  original  matter  on  Grecian  Architecture. 
student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  same  The  work  appeared  in  six  numbers  on  alter- 
year  obtained  the  silver  medal  of  that  institu-  nato  months,  and  is  generally  bound  in  two  vol- 
tion,  for  tho  best  drawing  of  the  tower  and  umes.  In  1826  Mr.  Gwilt  produced  a  translation 
steeple  of  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  many 
East.  In  1815  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tho  years,  of  the  "  Architecture  of  Vitruvius," 
Soeiety  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  At  tho  preceded  by  a  short  life  of  Vitruvius,  and  a 
end  of  tho  following  year  he  visited  Rome  and  list  of  tho  several  editions  and  versions.  In 
the  other  principal  cities  of  Italy,  having  pre-  the  same  year  he  published  an  octavo  volume, 
vionsly,  in  order  that  nothing  worthy  of  notice  tho  "  Rudiments  of  Architecture,  Practical  and 
mitjht  escape  him,  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the  Theoretical,  with  plates."  The  treatise  on  tho 
buildings  in  the  chief  towns,  classified  under  Art  of  Music,  published  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
tho  names  of  their  architects.  In  1818  ho  Metropolitana  in  1835,  was  from  his  pen.  In 
published  the  work  under  the  title  **  Notitia  1842  was  first  published  "  An  EncyclopcBdia  of 
Architectonica  Italiana,"  or.  Concise  Notices  Architecture,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prac- 
of  the  Buildings  and  Architects  of  Italy,  pre-  tical."  His  last  literary  labor  was  a  new  edi- 
ceded  by  a  Short  Essay  on  Civil  Architecture,  tion  of  the  '*  Principles  of  Architecture  "  of 
andanlntroductoryViewof  the  Ancient  Arch-  Peter  Nicholson,  whose  labors  were  held  by 
itecture  of  the  Romans ;  a  work  of  great  val-  Mr.  Gwilt  in  great  esteem. 


H 


HABEAS  CORPUS.  The  summary  arrest 
and  confinement  of  persons  continued  to  be  en- 
forced during  the  year.  In  many  cases  the 
parties  arrested  or  their  friends  applied  to  the 
courts  for  tho  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corjnts^  which,  though  in  some  cases  granted  by 
the  judges,  was  ineffectual  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoner  or  any  examination  into 
the  charges  against  him,  by  reason  of  the  refu- 
sal of  the  military  authorities  to  obey  the  man- 
date of  the  writ.  In  one  of  the  earliest  cases 
in  the  year,  that  of  Nicholas  Kemp  arrested  as 
an  anti-draft  rioter,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 


consin unanimously  decided  against  the  right 
of  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  time  of  civil  war.  The  case  arose  in 
January,  and  sought  the  release  of  Nicholas 
Kemp  from  the  custody  of  General  Elliot  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  North- West. 
The  production  of  the  body  of  the  petitioner 
was  refused  and  a  motion  was  made  for  a  writ 
of  attaohment,  and  on  this  motion  the  decision 
of  the  Court  was  rendered. 

Chief  Justice  Dixon,  in  his  opinion,  express- 
ed his  regret  that  Congress  had  not,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  undoubted  power  (5th  Wheaton, 
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25,  71),  withdrawn  all  cases  arising  under  the  PhUadelphia  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  seit 

Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  Baltimore  and  confined  in  Fort  McHcnrv. 

from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  and  As  soon  as  the  fact  became  known  it  created 

committed  them    exclusively  to  the   Federal  great  excitement.  A  paper  published  in  Philadel- 

courts.  phia  gave  the  following  reason  for  the  arrest  and 

Regai'ding  the  case  as  involving  the  right  of  account  of  the  subsequent  transactions :  ^^  The 

the  President  in  time  of  civil  war  to  suspend  columns  of  the  Journal  have  recently  been  filltKl 

the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  punish  by  sentence  with  articles  abusing  the  Government  and  Lit- 

of  a  court  martial  for  offences  against  the  laws  terly  denouncing  the  Administration,  and  it  is 

of  war,  and  even  for  acts  not  made  offences  probable  that  to  this  fact  Mr.  Boileau  owes  ]ii.> 

by  any  law  of  Congress,  but  named  in  the  sudden  and  involuntary  visit  to  Washington." 

President's  order  of  September  24tb,  the  Court  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  tin 

denied  that  right  as  to  Wisconsin,  or  any  State  provost  marshal,  with  his  guard,  in  pursuance 

where  the  civil  authorities  are  able,  by  ordinary  of  the  same  order,  marched  to  the  office  of  the 

legal  process,  to  preserve  order,  and  claimed  "  Evening  Journal  "  and  took  possession  of  ir. 

that  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of  haheas  Tlieir  orders  were  to  retain  possession,  and  un- 

corpus  was  possessed  only  by  Congress, — {See  til  further  orders  allow  no  future  publication 
Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1862,  Habeas  Cokpus.)     .  of  the  paper.    The  guard  stacked  their  arms  in 

The  Court  declined  for  the  present  to  issue  a  the  office,  and  remained  there, 

writ  of  attachment  requiring  the  production  of  On  the  29th  Judge  Ludlow  directed  the  at- 

the  body  of  the  petitioner,  though  holding  that  tention  of  the  grand  jury  of  Philadelphia  to  the 

no  sufficient  cause  was  shown  for  his  detention  arrest  as  follows : 

— Chief  Justice  Dixon  saying  that  the  issuing  >.    ,     „      ^   r         r 

of  the  attachment  at  the  present  time  might  ,  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury:  It  cornea  to  my 

1     ja        11*  •       T-  A            A^\}   e*i.  2.         I'M  knowledge  that  witbm  tbe  last  twenty-four  hours  a 

lead  to  collision  between  the  State  and  civil  au-  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  of  this  county,  hss 

thonties  and  tjie  United  States  military  author-  been  suddenly  arrested  at  his  residence  in  this  citr, 

ities,  which  it  was  possible  to  avoid  by  a  short  and  has  been  forcibly  carried,  against  his  will.  b«- 

delay,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  adhering  to  the  J*^"^  ^«  ^^^^^  ^^^^  State  and  tbe  juriadiction  cf  thii 

precedent  set  by  other  courts  and  judges  under  ''''l^;,^^  events  have  heretofore  taken  place,  but,  as  tre 

like  circumstances,  and   out  of  respect  for  the  have  been  anxious  to  support  tbe  United  Stales  Gov- 

national  authorities,  to  withhold  it  until  they  crnment  in  every  way  compatible  with  a  proper  dis- 

fihall  have  had  tune  to  consider  what  steps  they  charge  of  our  duty,  we  were  not  inclined  to  belieTe  th« 

should  properly  take  in. tho  case  |f„rr'"rcttLTa°n11'quT«C^^^^^ 

The   conclusions   arnved  at  by  Judge  Tame  when  temporary  excitement  had  given  way  to  reasoo, 

are  briefly  stated  as  follows :  and  a  patriotic  and  I  believe  an  honest  desire  to  do  a 


,    -,     ^                 X    i.  11.    TT  -1  J  Di  *     •    •        »  J  great  public  duty  had  resolved  itself  into  a  settled 

1,  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  invested  purpose  to  discharge  that  duty  according  to  law.  and 

itb  full  power  by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  prose-  \^,^^f^  ^^  j^^^  g^  ^ccelit  respect  for  the  laws  of  this  Com- 

cuto  war,  and  there  is  no  war-power  outside  the  Con-  monwi 

stitution- ....  State. 


-           .        ,.                 X           I  Grand  Jury  to  inquire  into  and  determine  bv  whose  or- 

have  given  him  power  to  employ.                  ^.  , ,      .  dcr  and  by  what  persons  this  arrest  has  Been  made; 

4.  A  militarv  commander  may  declare  martial  law  in  ^^^  jf  ^^^^  j^„  impartial  examination,  it  ahall  ap^ai 

districts  which  arc  tbo  actual  theatre  of  war,  where  ^jj^^         citizen  has  been  forcibly  abducted  from  tbe 

hostile  armies  are  met  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  county,  to  inform  the  Grand  Jury  that  it  is  their  duty 

or  m  insurrectionary  districts  where  domestic  violence  ^^  present  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  Court  where  billi 

and  discord  have  effectually  displaced  the  civd  author-  ^,f  Indictment  may  be  framed,  and  the  accused  persons. 

iiies,  but  not  elsewhere.               ,,..,,      j  .  r   •  if  they  have  committed  a  crime,  be  tried,  and  if  giiiltv 

6.  Courts  martial  are  courts  of  limited  and  infenor  ^e  punished  for  what  in  that  euent  may  become  a  cnni- 

jurisdiction,  and  have  no  lunsdiction  to  try  any  per-  jnal  act 

son  except  such  as  are  by  law  amenable  to  such  trial.  you  will  see,  centlemen,  that  the  Federal  and  State 

6.  The  legislative  IS  the  political  department  of  the  Governments  provided  for  the  trial  of  those  charjrcJ 

Government,  and  when  the  writ  of  Aaftetw  corptw  is  not  ^-^^^  havine  committed  offences  against  either,  but  the 

suspended  by  Congress,  the  Executive  baa  no  pohtical  tamers  of  these  Constitutions  intended  that  the  citizen 

power  to  imprison  the  people.  should  not  be  arrested  without  having  an  opportunitr 

Judge  Paine  farther  declares  that  he  shonM  '"iltay  bo'Tup,"  sod  by  some  .hat  the  offcuce  of  .r«- 
consider  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  that  g^n  cannot  be  punished  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
the  President  possesses  illimitable  power  over  United  States  except  by  the  exercise  of  military  fwwer. 
the  land  by  a  declaration  of  martial  law  "  as  a  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  that  man  is  not 
calamity  little  if  any  less  to  be  deplored  than  ;?^y  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  must  be  intentionallv  .^i. 
.V  "^  If.-,  1  IT  »  ^  \ou  Will  observe  that,  under  the  Constitution  and  Ia>Ta 
the  success  of  the  rebellion.'  f  the  United  States  and  of  this  Stnte,  a  man  who  is  io 
On  the  20th  of  January  an  article  appeared  point  of  law  a  traitor,  or  who  aids  in  any  materisl  way 
in  the  "  Daily  Philadelphia  Evening  Journal,"  the  enemy,  may  be  punished,  and  that  with  great  sever- 
under  the  title  of  "  Davis's  Message."  Between  ity,  and  he  ought  thus  to  sulTer. 
4-...^i^rv  ««,i  ^^^  ^»^i^«u  i^  4^v.»  »{»^4-  ^f*^^A  oQ*v»  As  the  laws  then  do  exist,  as  the  tnbunals  of  u^e 
twelve  and  one  o  c  ock  in  the  night  of  the  28th  ^^^^^  g^^^^^  Government  and  the  State  are  open,  «* 

Mr.  Albert  D.  Jioileau,  the  editor  and  publisrr-  magistrates  abound  at  every  comer  of  the  streets,  and 

er  of  the  paper,  was  arrested  at  his  residence  in  are  known  to  be  loyal  men~aa  peace  reigns  in  this 
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eonnty,  and  no  impending  danger  destroys  the  antbor-  they  feel  equally  bonnd  to  enforce  all  laws  that 

'V\  ^^ri^l^'K  ^'^'T^\^'^^!'^  \^l  ^^*1  '^"'^'  ^ave  the  protection  of  life,  the  security  of  prop- 
and  lays  its  power  m  the  dust,  by  what  right  or  pre-  .  ^y  xi.  ti  *.  /  au  -i.*  •  ^n.  • 
tended'right  ban  the  persons  making  this  arrest  justify  erty,  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  m  their 
it  ?  Certainly  not  upon  the  ^ound  of  necessity,  for  no  sacred  keeping.  After  reading  the  present- 
necessity  exists,  and  certainly  not  upon  a  pretended  ment,  Judge  Ludlow  said : 
Executive  power,  for  it  will  oe,  it  must  be,  admitted  ,  ,  „  ,.  ^  ^.  .  .  .  , 
that  that  power  can  only  exist  when  the  law  is  silent,  I  8»iall  direct  the  District  Attorney  to  examme  the 
and  we  have  distinctly  shown  that  by  the  Constitution  document,  and  to  frame  such  bills  of  indictment  as  he 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  law  of  this  State,  the  Gov-  may  find  to  be  necessary  in  support  not  only  of  the 
emraent  ia  already  secured,  at  least  in  this  court,  >a^  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
against  the  designs  of  those  who  may  attempt  by  any  United  States.  We  can  then  arrive  at  the  auestion  of 
method  to  destroy  it.  ^^®  legality  of  the  charges  therein  contained.  The  rcc- 
Did  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  when  they  en-  ^^^  will  then  present  detailed  charges,  and  the  defend- 
terrd  into  the  Union  ever  agree  to  devolve  upon  "»**  ™ay  object  to  prosecution  for  any  cause  thev  may 
either  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Congress,  or  have,  and  they  may  also  have  thejudgment  of  this  Court, 
the  Judiciary,  or  all  three  combined,  the  power  to  sus-  and  also  final  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  case 
pend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  a  t^^J  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  this 
State  or  district  when  the  "  public  safety  did  not  re-  court. 

quire  it."  If,  in  the  case  soon  to  be  examined  bv  you,  The  Grand  Jury  was  then  discharged, 
yau  discover  that  the  arrest  was  ordered  by  authority  xhis  action  of  Judge  Ludlow  was  severely 
of  tbelaws  of  the  Uui  ted  States,  and  commonly  called  .1  ^1  ^•i.it.Ti 
the  " military,"  as  distinguished  from  the  "martial  commented  upon  and  repudiated  by  Judge 
liw."  you  wifl  state  that  fact,  because  it  may  possibly  Alison,  who  presided  at  the  next  term  of  the 
be  tijat  Congress  has  enacted  such  laws  as  they  may  Oourt,  commencing  a  few  days  after.  He  says, 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  legally  enact,  and  which,  in  his  remarks  to  the  Grand  Jury : 
as  thoy  afiect  the  government  of  the  army  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  may  be  constitutional  and  legal  when  ap-  His  Honor  Judge  Ludlow,  on  Thursday,  the  29th 
plied  to  those  who  are  amenable  to  that  particular  coae  ultimo,  called  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury,  in  a 
of  laws.  special  charirc,  to  the  fact  that  it  had  come  to  his 
(jiMitlemen,  I  have  alone  to  take  the  responsibility  of  knowledge  that  a  citieen  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
ad(jres.<iiig  you  to-day.  It  has  not  been  done  without  of  this  county,  had  been  suddenly  arrested  at  his  resi- 
serious  reflection.  From  the  commencement  of  the  dcnce,  and  had  been  foreibly  carried  against  his  will 
rebellion  I  have  endeavored,  in  every  possible  legal  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
method,  to  support  the  constituted  autnorities.  We  this  court.  Accompanying  this  statement  was  a  re- 
bave  even  failed  to  notice  the  fact  officially  that  arbi-  quest  that  the  Grand  ^bry  would  suspend  all  other 
trarr  arrests  have  been  made  in  this  county,  because,  as  business,  and  an  instruction  to  the  District  Attorney 
weliavebeforeintimated,  wo  had  hoped  that  they  would  to  send  for  the  persons  named;  directing  that  tho 
cease.  That  hope  has  been  destroyed.  A  legal  and  Grand  Jury,  after  having  heard  the  witnesses  brought 
moral  necessity  urges  us  to  this  step,  not  to  counte-  before  them,  present  the  facts  to  the  court, 
nance  any  act  committed  by  any  man  against  the  au-  On  the  following  day  a  presentment  was  made  to 
thority  of  the  General  Government,  but  to  sustain  a  the  court  in  substance  that  A.  D.  Boilcau,  the  pro- 
rigbt  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun,  as  vital  as  life-siv-  prietor  of  the  *'  Evening  Journal,"  had  been  arrested 
iog  breath,  without  the  existence  of  which  the  Gov-  by  military  officers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
ernment  itself  i*"  h  stupendous  deception,  and  which,  and  conveyed  to  Fort  McUonry ;  the  alleged  cause  of 
if  firmly  maintained  now  and  here,  will  go  far  to  unite  the  arrest  was  the  publication  of  articles  tending  to 
a  people  of  immense  resources,  and  which  power  can  the  support  and  encouragement  of  rebellion  against  the 
yet  be  wielded  as  a  unit,  when  and  as  soon  as  the  con-  Government  of  the  United  States, 
stitiitional  rights  of  each  citizen  shall  be  respected  and  Upon  this  presentment,  the  District  Attorney,  by 
enforced.  tho  Judge,  then  holding  tho  court,  was  directed  to 
I  request  you  at  once  to  suspend  all  other  business  prepare  and  send  before  tho  Grand  Jury  bills  of  in- 
before  yon  at  present,  and  instruct  the  District  At-  dictment. 

toniey  of  this  county  to  send  to  Gen.  Montgomery  To  this  proceeding  I  am  compelled  to  except,  rc- 

and  the  Provost  Marshal,  together  with  all  other  per-  gardins  it  as  wrong  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be 

sons  who  have  any  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  and,  yieweoT  ■  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  as  a  judge  of 

after  you  shall  have  heard  them,  your  duty  will  be  sim-  this  court,  if,  by  my  silence,  I  misht  even  seem  to 

ply  to  represent  the  facts  to  the  Court.  sanction  it,  and  if,  in  speaking,  I  did  not  place  upon  it 

mt     p        ,  J         .,            ♦• .   1  ^y^  most  emphatic  condemnation.    It  was  unwise,  be- 

1  lie  virand  Jury  tnen  retired.  cause  it  was  unnecessary ;  the  ordinary  mode  of  criini- 

On  January  30th,  the  Grand  Jury  made  a  nal  procedure  being  fully  adequate  to  remedy  the 

presentment  relative  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Boi-  wrong,  if  a  'wrong  has  been  committed ;  and  that 

kau,  of  tho  "  Evening  Journal."    They  stated  ^"""^^"^  ^^^°?»  P  ?*>'  J{;dg"^«°<^.»  t»»e  only  proper  and 

♦i,«4^  *i      J.    -L'             \Pxf        -Li           •■       "^  J   XI  ^  legal  way  m  oringmg  the  case  m  court.    It  was  miu- 

that  the  testimony  before  them  showed  that  dicious,  for,  howcvei-  well  intended,  the  consequence 

the  arrest  was  made  by  order  of  Gen.  Schenck,  of  a  judge,  of  his  motion,  upon  mere  information  ob- 

for  the  publication  of  an  editorial  article  under  tained  in  no  legal  way,  for  there  was  no  complaint 


Against  the  United  States  Government.     After  place  this  court  in  a  false  position  before  the  country, 

quoting  the  editorial  article  alluded  to,  the  jury  «[  ^?i^*>"*  for  and  of  its  own  motion  seeking  a  cause 

Btau.d  that  they  could  not  refrain  from  4in^  fiilj^^L'Sf oM^IcTo" irti.  r^c&l  c^i! 

that,  whilst  they   individually   or  as  a  body  uSon  between  the  courU  and  General  Government, 

could  not  conscientiously  do  anything  which  when  such  collision  should  by  all  proper  means  and  to 

would  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  arm  of  t^e  1"*  extremity  be  avoided. 

the  General  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  J^^T^^!^T^''^:<il^^^^^^ 

constitutional  authority  for  the  suppression  of  because  I  believe  them  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  Kw 

this  most  wicked  and  causeless  rebellion,  yet  of  the  land,  having  no  established  principle  regulating 
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proceeding^  before  grand  jariea  to  sanction  or  sustain  from  the  "  Daily  Philadelphia  Evening  Joarsal"  itsdf; 

them ;  a  brief  rcfereoco  to  the  essentials  of  the  three  aud  to  any  other  newspaper  that  may  be  published  cr 

cxtraordinarr  modes  of  institulius  procedure,  to  which  controlled  by  me. 

I  have  culled  your  attention,  will  make  this  clear  to  a  Given  at  Baltimore  this  1st  day  of  Febraarv,  IStn. 

demonstration.  ALBERT  D.  BOlLEAU. 

It  is  not  such  a  presentment  as  can  be  made  the  basis  t\     •       ^i              ^v     ^  ^r      i.            i  •  i. 

of  any  action  by  the  Court,  for  being  aimed  at  Individ-  -R^^^"?  ^^°  ™^°.     <>\,^^cll,  complaint  was 

ual  offenders,  and  at  a  specific  anddistinct  offence,  it  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Marshall, 

could  be  legally  founded  only  on  the  personal  knowl-  Clarke  county,    lUiDois,  that   two  men  from 

edge  of  the  grand  jurors.                     ,,.«..  Indiana  were  attempting  to  kidnap  a  citizen 

Neither  does  this  tall  under  the  second  classification;  ^^p+i.^*  ^i„^„       a  «t«^.«o«*  «,««  :r,.«i]i  ««.i  ♦! , 

the  proceedings  did  not  originate  with  the  District  At^  ^^}^^^  Pl^cc.     A  warrant  W'as  issued,  wid  tie 

torncy,  nor  was  any  indictment  of  his  own  motion  or  parties  arrested  and  brought  before  the  justice, 

otherwise  laid  before  the  Grand  Jury.  At  the  instance  of  the  defendants^  counsel  the 

It  is  equally  clear,  that  it  does  not  fall  in  with  the  investigation  was  continued  before  Charles  H. 

only  remaining  '"''?,^v'^^*f>  '?  "^H^u^^n  ^"y't  ""^  Constable,  judge  of  the  fourth  judicial  circuit 

their  own  motion  call  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  «^,,v      .  *  •*  m       j  /»    %*^^*''"  j^x^^k^umi  y^ ;'«- 

to,  and  direct  an  investigation  of,  matters  general  in  of  Jllmois.       ihe  defendants  sought  to  juMitr 

their  nature,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  can  their  acts  under  a  written  communication  from 

only  be  done  where  the  evil  affects  the  entire  com-  the  authorities  of  Indiana  purporting  to  give 

"idulo^''  """^  ^  """^  ^""^  ''"^^'"^  ^'  '*  personal  aud  indi-  ^hem  authority  to  arrest  deserters  in  the  cltj 

*  "   '  of  Terre  Haute  and  county  of  Vigo,  Stat^  of 

Under  these  instructions  no  further  notice  Indiana.  There  was  no  proof  that  these  par- 
was  taken  of  the  arrest  by  the  court  or  Grand  ties  were  the  persons  they  represented  tlum- 
Jury,  but  the  case  attracted  attention  in  the  selves  to  be.  It  was  also  disclosed  in  the  ex- 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  being  brought  to  amination  that  James  Gamron,  for  whom  the 
the  notice  of  the  Senate  by  resolutions  offered  complaint  was  made,  volunteered  in  the  — II- 
by  Senators  Donovan  and  Wallace.  The  resolu-  linois  regiment ;  that  he  had  been  taken  pris- 
tion  of  the  former  authorizes  the  governor  to  oner  in  Tennesseeabout  the  1st  of  February,  and 
go  to  Washington  to  demand  the  release  of  Mr.  was  paroled ;  had  arrived,  sick,  at  his  m(»t!ier's 
Boileau.  Mr.  Donovan  supported  it  in  an  able  house,  in  Clarke  county  (Ill.)i  and  remairi.i 
speech,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Lowry.  The  so  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrest.  Thejud:?, 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  after  hearing  all  the  evidence,  held  that  rlkre 
Federal  Relation!?,  and  a  motion  to  discharge  the  was  probability  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  ind 
committee  failed  by  a  strict  party  vote.  Con-  thereupon  required  that  they  make  their  bond 
siderable  excitement  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  jointly,  in 
arrest.  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  conditioned 

Mr.  Boileau  was  released  from  confinement,  that  they  appear  and  answer  further  to  the 

in  consequence  of  his  being  willing  to  make  the  charge  on  the  Thursday  following, 

apology  and  avowal  contained  in  the  following  One  of  the  parties  arrested  obtained  Ircm 

paper :  Judge  Constable  the  following  statement  of  tLe 

Ueadqitartkes  Middle  DErAnTME?nr,  Eianxn  )  proceedings  : 

AusiY  Coui*»,  I5AL'n>fo:tK,  Md.,            V  JfarchSih^i^^- 

T    AiK    *Ti    T>-i           •♦•        ^'y^m'-rVf  i^^^'l^  At  the  request  of  John  McFarland,  as  judge  of  Ihe 

Jl^^^a^  ^\ , M      ''";•  T^Tr  .  .iyft^'^T^i  ^^  fourth  judicial  circuit  of  the  State  of  llliioi.,  I  state 

editor  nnd  Pnb hshor  ot  the  "Evening  Journal     now  ^^     j^j  J         McFarland  and  Thomas  Long  have bctn 

♦  °S?r1^-"i   "''^*''\V"7>V'*f?Aw^^^  arrested  and  brought  before  me  for  cxaniTnati.mon » 

tonal  article  under  the  title  of    l)avi.ss  Message     m  ^^           ^  kidnapping,  and  that  I  hare  deemed  it  nr 

that  paper  January  20th   18  .^,  and     for  the  pubhca-  ^^^^\    ^^^   ^Ji     -'^  -^  ^  ^^^^    ^  g^^  I^^^^^d  dcf- 

Ji«°.''*^  ?^^'l'  ^'^^^"^^%^^  *J^^^  dangerous  character,  ^^^^^               ^„  „^^t  Thursday  morning,  bein^^  the 

Sl^„  "  •  '^  iT^J^.i  """^  ^"c«»J«g^^«»t  ,«f   ^«  »•«;  tenth  juifcial  day  of  the  term  of  the  Clarke  cW 

belhon  agams  the  Government  of  the  United  States."  Court,  now    in   session,  to  answer   further  lo  ^ 

fL^'f/  nr  ^^  ^?1  ?  "°J^V*^  "^r*^  my  regret  for  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  ^.j^,^^  41,^  discharge  from  custodj 

InaK'^I^'ni'''."  5  *K«1^'■^^'^                      other  article  ^j.  j^^{^^  Gamron,  Hugh  Scott,  M.  Befcher,  and  Job 

«^!l  !i'^«i«*'°K^-'''^  "^   Kr  ^'i*^^'  ""i*^°  distinctly  disavow  rj^^          ^^^  men  whom  they  had  arrested  upon  tk 

S'^Lo^wL^^'^SP^iV'^^li'^'^^^  ground  that  thev  were  deserters  from  CompW  K, 

£Ln  rif^w;  M^ol^^*'!.^^''*       ♦    publication  has  fgOth  regiment  llUnois  volunteers, 

been  made  by  other  persons,  agent  or  emt>loj6,  and  ^                     CHARLES  H.  CONSTABLE, 

riJ"'i.TL^T •'''n  *° p  'l^^^S'l '  *"£?*  '  ^"^       A^^'  Ju^ge  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  of  IHn^ois. 

more  ^ive  to  Maj.-uen.  Robert  Schenck,  commanding  ** 

the  Middle  Department  and  Eighth  Army  Corps,  by  The   military  authorities   thereupon  cmi-c^i 


«»...  .«  »..  *«..igs  as  a  true  and  loyol  v.ibi<.cu  «»  m^     — c 7 o |. 

United  States,  intending  only  to  support  the  Govern-  ty  to  take  deserters  in  Illinois,  and  th."t  i-'- 

ment,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union,  as  a  faithful  judcre  had  acted  properly  in  releasing  the  n;ea 

citizen  should     And  it  is  to  be  further  understood  that  arrested  aud  in  hoLUng  the  officers  to  luiil.  Ho 

these  declarations  and  pledges  arc  made  to  relate  as  v^  v.**  «                     1  °       1^              .  ,u,    Te 

well  to  matters  hereafter  to  be  published  in  the  weekly  was  accordingly  discharged  from  custod>.   IJ;^ 

newspaper  called  the  "  Democratic  Leader,"  made  up  judgment  of  the  Court  was  rendered  8imp'; 
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npon  the  evidence  Bobmitted,  the  merits  of  nati,  Ilamilton  &  Dayton  railroad,  on  Monday 

Judge    Constable's    decision   not   being   dis-  evening,  May  4th,  shortly  before  midnight,  with 

cnssed.  a  company  of  the  lloth  Ohio  regiment,  to  arrest 

The  action  of  the  President  in  suspending  the  and  bring  Mr.  Vallandigham  to  Cincinnati.  The 

writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  hitherto  taken  train  reached  Dayton  at  three  o'clock  Tuesday 

without  direct  Congressional  sanction.    Con-  morning,  and  the  party  at  once  proceeded  to 

gress,  however,  by  an  act  approved  March  3d,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  sought 

authorized    the  President,   whenever   in   his  admittance.     Mr,  Vallandigham   came  to  an 

judgment  the  public  safety  may  require,  to  upper  window,  and  asked  their  business,  and 

suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  in  any  case  on  being  informed  that  they  had  orders  to 

throughout    the  United  States  or   any    part  escort  him  to  this  city,  he  refused  to  allow 

thereof.    {See  page  255.)    Under  this  act  the  them  to  enter.      While  at  the  window,  he 

proclamation  of  September  15th  was  issued,  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ^^  Asa,  Asa, 

{Sie  page  485.)  Asa,"  and  about  the  same  time  a  pistol  was 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  subsequent  banishment  fired  from  an  upper  side  window  of  his  house, 

of  Clement   L.  Vallandigham,  gave  rise  to  to  give  the  alarm  that  had  been  agreed  upon, 

more  extended  comment  and  excitement  than  it  is  supposed,  to  call  out  his  friends.    In  a  very 

any  arrest  which  had  previously  been  made,  few  minutes  the  fire  bells  began  to  toll  to 

The  prominence  of  the  person,  the  manner  of  arouse  his  friends.    The  troops  forced  their 

the  arrest,  the  startling  singularity  of  the  tri-  way  into  the  house,  and  Mr.  Vallandigham  was 

bunal,  and  the  hitherto  unknown  punishment,  given  time  to  make  his  toilet,  when  he  was 

tended  to  awaken  and  sustain  a  state  of  in-  hurried  to  the  cars,  and  they  departed  for  Cin- 

tense  excitement  throughout  the  country.  cinnati  before  the  crowd  could  assemble.    The 

General  Uurnsido,  as  commander  of  the  De-  train  reached  the  city  about  6  o'clock  Tuesday 

partment  of  Ohio,  on  the  19th  of  April  issued  morning,  and  the  prisoner  was  at  once  con- 

the  following  order :  veyed  to  the  military  prison  on  Columbia  street, 

r>      -7  /^  7     x-   OQ  J^car  Sycamore,  where  he  was  confined  during 

General  Order  ^0.  Z8.  *i  ^    ,i           vr                          n         ^  a.              i,* 

„          .          T^                       ^  n   ^  ^  the  day.    No  one  was  allowed  to  see  him, 

cisciMNATr,  April  isih,  1803.    f  although  several  of  his  friends  applied  for  the 

The  commandiDg  general  publishes  for  the  iDforma-  privilege, 

tion  of  all  concerned :  From  the  same  source  we  also  learn  that  the 

That  hereafter  all  persons  found  within  our  lines  ajrest  of  so  prominent  a  man  gave  rise  to  much 

Tn^^nfri^if  "{fhr?/^^^  ^.n^L^ nftrl^fnn^TnH"  ^/ ^^  discussiou  aud  fecliug  iu  politicol  circks  in  that 

country  will  be  tried  as  spies  or  traitors,  and,  if  con-  .,         ,.,    .     ta     i-ii^u            rtr     t»-ii 

Ticted,  will  suffer  death.    This  order  includes  the  fol-  ^ity,  while  m  Dayton,  the  home  of  Mr.  \  allan- 

lo\TiDg  classes  of  persons :  digham,  the  excitement  ran  so  high  as  to  lead 

Carriers  of  secret  mails.  to  a  popular  outUreak,  of  w^hioh  this  account 

Writers  of  letters  sent  bf  secret  mails.  ^as  telegraphed  : 

biecret  recruiting  officers  within  the  lines.  °    ^ 

Persons  who  have  entered  into  an  nirrcement  to  pass  ro      i  t  n       4  x  *  41..  r,'    -^ *.•  y^^..*4.-i 

our  lines  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  enemy.       ^  f-^^*^^^  Despatch  to  the  Cincinnat^  Gazette.} 

Persons  found  concealed  within  our  lines  belonging  Datton,  May  bUir—d  p.m. 

to  the  service  of  the  enemy;  and  in  fact  all  persons  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  excitement  to-day, 

foaDd  improperly  within  our  lines  who  could  give  pri-  but  no  disturbance  occurred  until  after  dark.    Groups 

rate  information  to  the  enemy.  of  people  have  congregated  on  street  corners,  dis- 

AU  persons  within  our  lines  who  harbor,  protect,  cussing  the  arrest  of  ^ir.  Vallandigham,  and  denounc- 

conceal,  feed,  clothe,  or  in  any  way  aid  the  enemies  of  ing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 

our  country.  A  large  number  of  wagons,  with  Yallandigham's 

The  habit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the  enemy  friends,  came  into  the  city  to-day  from  the  country 

will  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  this  department.    Per-  and  joined  in  with  the  crowd. 

sons  committins  such  offences  will  be  at  once  arrested,  At  dark  a  crowd  of  between  five  and  six  hundred 

with  a  view  to  being  tried  as  above  stated  or  sent  be-  men  proceeded  to  the   "  Journal "  oihce,  and  com- 

jond  our  lines  into  the  lines  of  their  friends.  menced   hooting  and  yelling.     Presently  some  few 

It  must  be  distinctlv  understood  that  treason,  ex-  bricks  and  stones  were  thrown,  breaking  in  the  win- 

prcsscd  or  implied,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  this  dc-  dows  and  doors. 

partment.  Soon  after  several  pistols  were  fired  into  the  build- 
All  officers  and  soldiers  are  strictly  charged  with  ing  and  the  torch  was  applied.    The  "  Journal  '*  office 
the  execution  of  this  order.  was  completely  gutted,  and  the  flames  spread  to  the 

liy  command  of  Major-General  A.  E.  BURNSIDB,  adjoining  stores. 

Lewis  Richmoxd,  One  man  in  the  crowd  was  severely  injured  by  a 

Assistant  Adjutant-General.  brick  thrown  by  a  rowdy.    The  fire  spread  to  the  hat 

,-„,,_.,                             _             _  store  of  Lcobold,  the  shoe  store  of  Diirrow,  Bornatcn^a 

JXr.  \  allandigham  commented  upon  the  con-  segar  store,  the  **  Gospel  Herald  "  office,  and  as  far 

tents  of  this  order  in  a  speech  delivered  by  back  as  S.  Wild's  livery  stables--all  of  which  were 

him  at  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  county,  Ohio,  on  completely  destroyed.            ,,.,,  ^^. 

the  1st  of  May,  at  which  meeting  Bome  oificer,  dei'UV^i^^i  rCapt?'FJ^e"  W^l^vTl^ *f^m 

01  the  army  were  present  m  citizens    clothes.  Cincinnati.    It  is  the  general  impression  of  all  that 

His  remarks  at  this  time  led  to  an  order  for  his  much  blood  will  be  shed  before  morning. 

arrest  by  the  military  authorities,  which,  we  .11.15  p.  m.— The  "Journal"  office  has  been  com- 

learn  from  the  Cincinnati  papers,  was  effected  1?^«^«^^  ^"°®^  ^  ^^«  S'^"^^*  ^»*^  °^^®^  buildings  ad- 

in  fk.  ^r  n       •       ^                 r  r       »  joining. 

m  the  followmg  manner :               '    ,      ^.     .  The  mob  seems  to  have  quieted  down,  and  it  U 

A  special  tram  Tras  sent  up  on  the  Cmcm-  thought  they  will  give  it  up  for  to-night. 
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The  troops  are  on  the  groand,  guarding  the  engines, 
which  are  now  at  work. 

John  Lowe's  house  was  attacked,  and  some  windows 
broken,  when  the  troops  dispersed  the  crowd. 

11.30  p.  M. — Everything  is  quiet  now. 

On  tho  5th  of  May  Mr.  Vallandigbam  pub- 
lished the  fullowing  address  to  his  political 
friends  : 

MiLFFAiiT  PnisoK,  CiNciKiTATi  (Onio\  Mdy  Uh^  1608. 

7'o  the  Democraey  of  Ohio  :—X  am  here  in  a  military 
bastile  for  no  other  onence  than  my  political  opinions, 
and  the  defence  of  them,  and  of  tlic  ri^rhts  of  the  pco« 
pie,  and  of  your  constitutional  liberties.  Speeches 
made  in  the  hearing  of  thousands  of  you  in  denuncia- 
tion of  the  usurpations  of  power,  infractions  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  and  or  militar^r  despotism,  were 
the  sole  cause  of  mr  arrest  and  imprisonment.  I  am 
a  Democrat— for  the  Constitution,  for  law,  for  the 
Uniou,  for  liberty— this  is  my  only  "  crime."  For  no 
disobedience  to  the  Constitution ;  for  no  violation  of 
law ;  for  no  word,  sign,  or  gesture  of  sympathy  with 
the  men  of  the  South,  who  are  for  disunion  and  oouth- 
cm  independence,  bnt  in  obedience  to  their  demand 
as  well  as  the  demand  of  Northern  abolition  disunion- 
ists  and  traitors,  I  am  here  in  bonds  to-day ;  but 

"  Time,  at  lait,  sots  all  things  even!  ** 

Meanwhile,  Democrats  of  Ohio,  of  the  Northwest,  of 
the  United  States,  bo  firm,  be  true  to  your  principles, 
to  the  Constitution,  to  the  Union,  and  all  will  yet  be 
well.  As  for  myself,  I  adhere  to  every  principle,  and 
will  make  good,  through  imprisonment  and  lite  itself, 
every  pledge  and  declaration  which  I  have  ever  made, 
uttered,  or  maintained,  from  the  beginning.  To  you. 
to  the  whole  people,  to  Time,  I  again  appeal.  Stand 
firm !    Falter  not  an  instant ! 

C.  L.  VALLANDIOHAM 

• 

He  was  ordered  to   be  tried  by  a  military 
commission,  which  met  on  the  6th  of  May. 
The  Commission  convened  at  10  o'clock  a.  h. 

The  Judge  Advocate  read  the  general  order  from  tho 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  appoint- 
ing the  following  oflicers  a  commission  to  try  all  parties 
brought  before  it,  and  Mr.  Vallandigbam  was  asked 
whether  he  hud  any  objections  to  oflbr  to  any  member 
of  tho  court. 

The  following  ofBcers  composed  the  court:  Brig.- 
Gen.  R.  B.  Potter,  President ;  Capt  J.  M.  Cutts,  Judge 
Advocate;  Col.  J.  F.  DeCourcy,  16th  Ohio ;  Lieut  Col. 
E.  R.  Goodrich,  Commissary  of  Subsistence;  Maj.  Van 
Burcn,  aide-de-camp;  Maj.  Brown,  10th  Kentucky 
cavalry ;  Maj.  Fitch,  115th  Ohio;  Capt.  Lydig,  aid-de- 
camp. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  said  he  was  not  acouainted  with 
any  of  the  mcmoers  of  the  court,  and  had  no  objection 
to  ofler  to  them  individually ;  but  he  protested  that  the 
Commission  had  no  authority  to  try  him,  he  being 
neither  in  the  land  nor  naval  force  of  the  United 
States,  nor  in  the  militia  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  not  therefore  triable  by  such  a 
court,  but  was  amenable  only  to  the  judicial  courts  of 
the  land. 

The  members  of  the  Court  were  then  sworn  to  try 
his  case  impartially. 

The  Judge  Advocate  then  read  the  following  charge 
and  specification.  * 

Charge, — Publicly  expressing,  in  violation  of  Gen- 
eral Oruers,  No.  38,  from  headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Ohio,  his  sympatbiei;  for  those  in  arms  against  the 
Government  of  tne  United  States,  declaring  disloyal 
sentiments  and  opinions,  with  the  object  and  purpose 
of  weakening  the  power  of  the  Government  in  its  ef- 
forts to  suppress  an  unlawful  rebellion. 

Spfcificatfon. — In  tiiis,  that  the  said  Clement  C.  VaJ- 
landigham,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  or  about 
the  1st  day  of  May,  1^63,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  did  publicly  address  a  large  meeting  of 
citizens,  and  did  utter  sentiments  in  words,  or  in  eliecl^ 


as  follows,  declaring  the  present  war  "  a  wicked,  eroe), 
and  unnecessary  war ; '*  "a  war  not  being  Ka^^for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union ; "  "a war  for  tbe par- 
pose  of  crushing  out  liberty,  and  erecting  a  despot- 
ism ; "  "  a  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  blades  and  tbe 
enslavement  of  the  whites ; "  stating  **  thst  if  tbe  Ad- 
ministration had  so  wished,  the  war  could  hare  bees 
honorably  terminated  months  a^;"  that  "peace 
might  have  been  honorably  obtained  by  listening  to 
the  proposed  intermediation  of  France;  "  "  that  propo- 
sitions by  which  the  Northern  States  could  be  won  b3d[ 
and  the  South  be  guaranteed  their  rights  under  Uie 
Constitution,  had  been  reiected  tbe  day  t>efore  the  hie 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  hy  Lincoln  and  his  minioDs;" 
meaning  thereby  the  President  of  tbe  United  Statf!i, 
and  those  under  him  in  authority.  Chargins: "  that  tb« 
Government  of  the  United  States  were  about  to  ap- 
point militaij  marshals  in  every  district,  to  re:$tnji 
the  people  of  their  liberties,  to  deprive  them  of  tbfb 
rights  and  privileges."  Characterizing  General  Onl^r 
No.  88,  from  heaaciuarters.  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
"  as  a  base  usurpation  of  arbitrary  authority ; "  *'  iD^it- 
ing  his  hearers  to  resist  the  same  by  saying,  *tli« 
sooner  the  people  inform  the  minions  of'^usufpedpoircr 
that  they  will  not  submit  to  such  restrictions  upcs 
their  liberties  the  better ; ' "  declaring  "  that  be  wa?  tt 
all  times  and  upon  all  occasions  resolved  to  do  what 
he  could  to  defeat  the  attempts  now  being  made  d 
build  up  a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  goT- 
ernment,''  asserting  "  tuat  he  firmly  belicv^,  &»  be 
said  six  months  n^o,  that  the  men  in  power  are  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  despotism  in  this  countrr, 
more  cruel  and  mure  oppressive  than  ever  exi^tcil 
before." 

All  of  which  opinions  and  sentiments  he  irell  biew 
did  aid,  comfort,  and  encourage  those  in  arms 
against  the  Government,  and  could  but  induce  in  hii 
hearers  a  distrust  of  their  own  government  and  ^rm- 
pathy  for  those  in  arms  against  it,  and  a  disposittoo  to 
resist  the  laws  of  the  land.  J.  M.  CIJTTS, 

Capt.  1 1th  Inf.,  Judge  Advocate,  Dep't  of  Obio. 

Mr.  Vallandigbam  was  asked  by  tbe  Judge  Advocate 
what  his  plea  was. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  refused  to  plead,  and  asked  t>.. 
to  consult  his  counsel,  andHbr  a  process  to  compel  t!:< 
attendance  of  Fernando  Wood,  oT  New  York  city,  who 
should  be  required  to  brin^  with  him  a  letter  wbif  I: '  ? 
received  from  Richmond  in  relation  to  terms  o6'oi';J 
for  the  return  of  Southern  Senators  to  their  se&ta  ii 
Congress,  with  the  letter  of  the  President  decliiiiDi,'  i'!^ 
entertain  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  continumg  to  refuse  to  plead  to  tbe 
charge,  the  President  directed  that  the  plcaof  "o<>i 
guilty  "  be  entered  on  the  record. 

The  Court  then  gave  Sir.  Yallandigham  time  town* 
suit  his  counsel,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  a  recc>$ 
to  half  past  one  o'clock. 

The  court  was  then  cleared  for  deliberation,  as  to 
whether  the  delay  asked  for  by  Mr.  Yallardighaic 
should  be  granted,  and  remained  closed  until  near 
noon. 

The  Court  again  met  pursuant  to  adjonmineot,  sod 

the  doors  wore  opened. 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Yallandigham  whether  be 
desired  to  appear  with  counsel. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  said  he  did  not.  His  counsel.  Cf. 
E.  Pugh,  George  Pendleton,  and  Alexander  Ferguson. 
remained  in  the  adjoining  room. 

The  Judge  Advocate  announced  that  the  case  wocw 
be  proceeded  with,  and  called  the  first  witness  for  the 
prosecution. 

dipt.  H.  R.  Hill,  of  the  115lh  Ohio  volunteers,  was 
sworn. 

Question  by  Judge  Advocate :  "Were  you  present  aU 
meeting  of  citizens  at  Mount  Yemon  on  May  Ist,  l^tl-^- 

Answer.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  accused  address  that  meeting? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  at  the  mcetirj:. 
and  were  you  n6ar  enoujgh  to  hear  ail  he  said  ? 

A.  I  was  leaning  agamst  tbe  end  of  the  platform  os 
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irhich  he  was  speaking  \  was  about  six  feet  from  him ; 
I  remain cd  iQ  this  positioa  during  the  whole  time  he 
was  speaking. 

By  Judge  Adrocate :  State  what  remarks  be  made 
ia  relation  to  the  war ;  what  he  said  about  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  orders  of  lailitaiy 
commanders. 

Witness :  In  order  thA  I  may  bring  in  events  as 
they  were  referred  to  by  the  speaker,  I  ask  permission 
of  the  court  to  refresh  my  memory  from  the  notes 
which  I  took  at  the  time. 

President :  Tou  can  read  from  your  notes. 

Witness :  The  speaker  commenced  by  referring  to 
the  canopy  under  which  he  was  speaking— the  stand 
liaviog  been  decorated  with  an  American  miig — the  flag 
uuder  the  Constitution. 

Judge  Advocate :  You  need  not  give  his  introdnctoxy 
remarks.  Confine  yourself  to  what  he  said  about  the  war. 

Witness :  Alter  finishing  his  exordium  he  spoke  of  the 
designs  of  those  in  power  being  to  erect  a  despotism. 
That  it  was  not  their  intention  to  effect  a  restoration  of 
the  Union.  That  previous  to  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg an  attempt  was  made  to  stay  this  wicked,  cruel, 
and  unnecessary  war.  That  the  war  could  have  been 
ended  in  February  last  That  a  dajr  or  two  before  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  a  proposition  had  been  made 
for  the  readmission  ot  Southern  Senators  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress,  and  that  the  refusal  was  still  in 
eiiiitcnce  over  the  Presidents  own  signature,  which 
would  bo  made  public  as  soon  as  the  ban  of  secrecy 
imposed  by  the  President  was  removed.  That  the 
Uuion  could  have  been  saved  if  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  speaker  had  been  adopted ;  that  the  Union  could 
have  been  saved  upon  the  basis  of  reconstruction ;  but 
that  it  would  have  ended  in  the  exile  or  death  of  those 
who  advocated  a  continuation  of  the  war.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  Forney,  who  was  a  well  known  correspond- 
ent of  tbe  '*  Philadelphia  Press,"  and  said  he  had  no 
ridit  to  speak  for  those  who  were  not  connected  with  the 
Administration.  That  some  of  our  public  men,  rather 
than  bring  back  some  of  the  seceded  States,  would 
!^ubmit  to  a  permanent  separation  of  the  Union.  He 
stated  that  France,  a  nation  that  had  always  shown 
her:!vlf  to  be  a  friend  of  our  (Government,  had  proposed 
to  act  as  intermediator;  but  that  her  proposition', 
which,  if  accepted,  might  have  brought  about  an  hon- 
orable peace,  was  insolently  rejectecT 

Ur.  \  aUandigham  here  corrected  the  witness.  The 
word  he  used  was  **  instantly,"  not  "  insolently." 

Witness :  I  understood  the  word  he  used  to  have  been 
"insolently."  That  the  people  had  been  deceived; 
that  2i>,000  lives  had  been  fost  at  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg that  might  have  been  saved.  In  speaking 
of  the  objects  of  the  war,  he  said  it  was  a  war  for  the 
liberation  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslavement  of  the 
whit  us.  We  bad  been  told  it  would  be  terminated  in 
three  months ;  then  in  nine  months,  and  again  in  a 
Tear.  That  the  war  was  still  in  progress,  and  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  its  being  ended.  That  Rich- 
mond was  theirs;  that  Charleston  and  Yicksburg 
were  theirs ;  that  the  Mississippi  was  not  opened,  and 
would  not  so  long  as  there  was  cotton  on  its  banks  to 
be  stoleu,  or  so  long  as  there  were  any  officers  to  en- 
rich. That  a  Southern  paper  had  denounced  him 
and  Cox,  and  the  peace  aemocrats,  as  having  done 
more  to  prevent  the  establishing  of  the  Southern  Con- 
f^iieracy  than  ten  thousand  soldiers  could  do.  That 
they  proposed  to  operate  through  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  both  sections  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
LuioQ.  That  it  was  the  purpose  or  design  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  suppress  or  prevent  such  meetings  as 
ttie  one  he  was  aadressinj^.  That  military  marshals 
were  about  to  be  appointed  in  every  district,  who  would 
act  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  liberties  of  the 
people ;  but  that  be  was  a  freeman.  That  he  did  not 
u-^k  David  Tod  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Ambrose  E. 
Burn  side  for  his  right  to  speak  as  he  had  done,  and 
was  doing.  That  his  authority  for  so  doing  was  higher 
than  General  Order  No.  38 — it  was  General  Order 
Xu.  1 — the  Constitution.  That  General  Order  No.  38 
was  a  hanG  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power ;  tliat  he  had 


the  most  supreme  contempt  for  such  power.  He  de- 
spised it  and  spit  upon  it.  He  trampled  it  under  his 
feet.  That  only  a  few  days  before  a  man  had  been 
dragged  from  nis  home  in  Butler  county  by  an  out- 
rageous usurpation  of  power,  and  tried  for  an  offence 
not  known  to  our  laws,  bj  a  self-constituted  court- 
martiaL  Tried  without  a  jury,  which  is  guaranteed 
to  every  one ;  that  he  bad  been  fined  and  imprisoned. 
That  two  men  were  brought  over  from  Kentucky  and 
tried,  contrary  to  express  laws  for  the  trial  of  treason, 
and  were  now  under  the  sentence  of  death.  That  an 
order  had  just  been  issued  in  Indiana,  deny  in  e  to  per- 
sons the  right  to  canvass  or  discuss  military  policy,  and 
that  if  it  was  submitted  to  would  be  followed  up  by  a 
similar  order  in  Ohio.  That  he  was  resolved  never  to 
submit  to  an  order  of  a  military  dictator,  prohibiting 
the  free  discussion  of  either  civil  or  military  authority. 
The  sooner  that  the  people  informed  the  minions  of 
this  usurped  power  that  they  would  not  submit  to  such 
restrictions  upon  their  liberties,  and  that  they  would 
not  cringe  ana  cower  before  such  authority,  the  better. 
Let  them  not  be  deluded  by  the  image  of  liberty  when 
the  spirit  is  gone.  He  proclaimed  the  right  to  criticize 
the  acts  of  our  military  servants  in  power.  That  there 
never  was  a  tyrant  in  any  age  who  oppressed  the  peo- 

Sle  further  than  he  thought  they  would  submit  to  en- 
ure. That  in  the  days  of  democratic  authoritv,  Tom 
Corwin  had  in  the  face  of  Congress  boned  tnatour 
brave  volunteers  in  Mexico  "might  be  welcomed  with 
bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves,"  but  that  he  had 
not  been  interfered  with.  It  was  never  before  thought 
necessary  to  appoint  a  captain  of  cavalry  as  Provost 
Marshal,  as  was  now  the  case  in  Indianapolis,  or  mil- 
itary dictators  as  were  now  exercising  authority  in, 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus.  That  a  law  had  recently 
been  enacted  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  some  other  States, 
regulating  the  manner  in  which  soldiers  should  vote, 
that  the  officers  have  to  be  judges  of  the  election. 

Judge  Advocate  objectca  to  this  part  of  the  testi- 
mony as  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  desired  the  Court  to  permit  the 
witness  to  go  on  with  his  testimony. 

Witness :  The  speaker  closed  by  warning  the  people 
not  to  be  deceived.  That  an  attempt  would  shortly  be 
made  to  enforce  the  Conscription  law,  and  to  remember 
that  the  war  was  not  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union^ 
but  that  it  was  a  wicked  abolition  war,  and  that  u 
those  in  authority  were  allowed  to  accomplish  their 
purposes,  the  people  would  be  deprived  of  their  lib- 
erties and  a  monarchy  established ;  but  as  for  him,  he 
was  resolved  that  he  would  never  be  a  priest  or  min- 
ister at  the  altar  on  which  bis  country  was  being 
sacrificed. 

Question  by  Jud^  Advocate:  What  other  flags  or 
emblems  were  used  in  decorating  the  stage? 

A.  There  were  banners  made  of  frame  work,  and 
covered  with  canvas,  which  were  decorated  with  but- 
ternuts, and  bore  inscriptions.  One  banner,  which  was 
carried  at  the  head  of  a  delegation  which  came  in  from 
a  town  in  the  county,  bore  the  inscription,  "  The  Cop- 
perheads are  coming." 

Mr.  Yallandigham  :  The  South  never  carried  copper 
cents. 

Judge  Advocate :  But  butternuts  are  a  Southern  em- 
blem. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  shook  his  head,  and  said  they 
were  not. 

Question  by  Judge  Advocate :  Did  you  see  any  per- 
sons have  emblems  on  their  persons? 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  hundreds  of  persons  wearing  butter- 
nut and  copperhead  badges. 

Mr.  Yallandigham :  The  copper  badges  were  simply 
the  head  cut  out  of  the  common  cent  coins,  with  pius 
attached. 

Mr.  Yallandigham :  Did  you  notice  what  inscription 
these  copperhead  badges  bore? 

A.  No;  I  did  not  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  :  The  inscription  on  them  was 
"  Liberty." 

Question  by  Judge  Advocate:  Did  you  hear  any 
cheers  in  the  crowd  for  Jeff.  Davis. 
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Mr.  Tallandigham :  That  is  not  in  ibj  specification. 
I  did  not  hear  cheers  for  Jeff.  Daris,  but  I  heard  a 
shout  in  the  crowd  that  "  Jeff.  Davis  was  a  gentlemaD, 
and  that  was  more  than  the  President  was." 

CROSS  EXAMINATION  BT  US.  TALLANDIGHAM. 

Q.  Did  not  I  refer  in  mj  speech  to  the  Crittenden 
Compromise  propositions,  and  condemn  their  rejec- 
tion f 

As  the  witness  was  about  answering,  the  Judge  Ad* 
Tocate  objected  to  the  question,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  bringim;  iu  matter  foroi<^n  to  the  charge  and  spe- 
cification. The  Court  allowed  the  question  to  be  an- 
swered. 

A.  When  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  party  in 
power  liad  not  the  restoration  of  the  Union  in  view  in 
conducting  the  war,  and  that  that  was  not  their  object, 
be  stated  a  number  of  means  by  which  that  could  have 
been  accomplished ;  and  from  the  fact  that  none  had 
been  adopted,  he  considered  it  proof  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union  was  not  the  object  for  which  the  war 
was  bcins  waged. 

Q.  Di(f  I  not  quote  Judge  Douglas's  declaration  that 
the  rejection 

Mr.  Vollandigham :  I  desire  to  prove  that  in  my 
speech  I  stated  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  said  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rejection  of  the  Crittenden  propo- 
sitions was  with  the  Republican  party. 

The  Judge 'Advocate  stated  tliathis  objection  was 
that  the  question  was  bringing  in  political  opinions 
and  discussions  with  which  the  Court  had  nothing 
to  do. 

The  room  was  cleared  for  deliberation,  and  the  doors 
^closed. 

After  an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  doors  were 
again  opened,  and  then  the  Judge  Advocate  announced 
that  the  question  would  not  be  admitted. 

Q.  When  speaking  in  connection  with  Forney's 
"  Press,"  did  I  not  say  that  if  other  democrats  in 
Washington  and  myself  had  not  refused  all  idea  and 
suggestions  of  some  prominent  men  of  the  party  in 

Eower  to  make  peace  on  the  terms  of  disunion,  that  I 
elieve  the  war  would  have  been  ended  in  February. 

A.  When  sneaking  of  the  propositions  before  refer- 
red to,  and  that  this  war  was  not  being  carried  on  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  he  stated  that  if  the 
democrats  in  Washington  had  united  in  influence  for 
the  permanent  separation  of  the  Union,  it  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  February. 

Q.  Did  I  not  refer  expressly  to  myself  in  that  con- 
nection, and  say  that  I  had  refused,  and  always  would 
refuse,  to  agree  to  a  separation  of  the  States,  in  other 
words,  to  peace  on  terms  of  disunion  ? 

A.  Well,  that  idea  is  not  exactly  as  it  was  express* 
cd.  lie  stated  something  to  that  effect.  That  he  wish- 
ed to  have  a  voice  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Union 
was  to  be  reconstructed,  and  that  our  Southern  breth- 
ren should  also  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Referring  to  the  "Richmond  Enquirer"  article, 
did  I  not  say  tliat  Jeff.  Davis's  organ  had  called  Dicta- 
tor Lincoln  to  lock  up  Mr.  Cox,  Senator  Richardson 
and  myself  in  one  of  nis  military  prisons,  because  of 
our  doing  so  much  against  Soutuem  recognition  and 
independence. 

A.  That  is  substantially  what  he  said. 

Q.  Referring  to  General  Order  No.  3*^,  did  I  not  say 
that,  in  so  far  as  it  undertook  to  subject  citizens  not  in 
the  land  or  nuval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  militia 
of  the  United  States  in  actual  service,  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  or  military  commission,  I  believed  it  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and  a  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power^ 

A.  Yes ;  except  in  the  words  "in  so  far.'^ 

Q.  Referring  to  two  citizens  of  Kentucky,  tried  by 
military  court  in  Cincinnati,  did  I  not  say  that  if  what 
they  were  charged  with  was  actual  treason,  punishable 
by  death,  and  that  if  guilty,  the  penalty  by  State  law 
was  hanging,  that  they  ought  to  be  hung,  after  being 
tried  by  a  judicial  court  and  a  jury,  instead  of  which 
they  had  been  tried  by  a  military  court,  and,  as  I  un- 
derstood, sentenced  to  fiue  and  imprisonment — one  of 
them  $aOO  fine. 


A,  I  don't  think  he  pnt  those  "ifs"  in.  I  think  be 
said  they  were  improperly  tried,  and  by  a  usurpatici 
of  power. 

Mr.  VaUandigham:  Strike  out  the  "ifs"  then. 

Witness :  That  was  substantially  what  he  said. 

Q.  Did'  I  not  also  say  in  that  connection  that  the 
rebel  oflScer  who  was  triedwis  a  spy  by  the  militarr 
court  of  Cincinnati,  was  legally  anid  properly  tricii, 
according  to  the  rules  and  articles ;  tricnl  and  con- 
victed—tnat  that  was  a  clear  case,  where  the  Court  U«l 
jurisdiction  f 

A,  It  is  my  recollection  that  he  denounced  the  Court 
as  an  unlawful  tribunal,  and  did  not  make  any  didtioo 
tion? 

Question  by  Judge  Advocate:  Did  he  refer  to  lb 
case  of  Campbell,  the  rebel  spy,  and  make  any  di^tiLC- 
tionf 

A.  No.  He  denounced  the  Court  first,  and  then  gavp 
the  instances,  which  I  have  already  related  in  my  di- 
rect testimony. 

Question  by  3Ir.  VaUandigham :  Doyounotremenib<^r 
my  speaking  of  the  Campbell  case,  and  saying  that  I:? 
was  properly  tried  ? 

A.  He  may,  but  I  don't  recollect  it.  He  probaMr 
did  refer  to  the  Campbell  cose. 

Q.  May  I  not  have  made  the  distinction,  and  youuct 
have  heard  it? 

The  Judge  Advocate  said  he  would  admit  that  tic 
accused  di(fdraw  the  distinction  between  the  ca.«icd,£:.i 
that  he  admitted  the  right  of  the  court  to  try  the  s^r. 
In  other  words,  that  he  condemned  the  trial  of  the  Itut- 
Icr  county  man,  and  approved  the  case  of  the  spy,  vv:.o 
was  tried  and  convicted. 

Q.  Did  I  not  distinctly,  in  the  conclusion  of  tw 
speech,  enjoin  upon  the  people  to  stand  by  the  u.i  " 
at  all  events,  ana  if  war  failed  not  to  give  the  u.i  a 
up,  but  to  try  by  peaceable  means,  bv  corapronii.M\  tJ 
restore  it  as  our 'fathers  made  it ;  and  that  lhoiij;h  others 
might  consent,  or  be  forced  to  consent,  I  would  i.i- 
myself  be  one  of  those  who  would  take  any  part  in 
agreeing  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  t 

A,  Yes.  He  said  that  he  and  the  peace  men  were 
the  only  ones  who  wished  the  restoration  of  tw 
Union.  , 

Q.  Did  not  one  of  the  banners  you  refer  to  as  dec- 
orated with  butternuts,  bear  the' inscriptum,  "iw 
Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was.' 

A.  The  banners  were  numerous.  One  of  ihcm,  1  w- 
lieve,  did  bear  that  inscription.  , 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  to  say  that  1  i"^*' J 
the  reference  to  Jeff.  Davis  iu  the  crowd,  orgi-ean 
assent  to  it  whatever?  .    . 

A,  I  cannot  say  that  he  did.  Did  net  fee  or  bear 
him  give  any  assent  to  it.  There  were  many  oih^t  n. 
marks  of  that  character  uttered.  ,     » 

Q.  Whot  was  the  size  of  the  crowd  assembled  tncre  • 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  proper  estimate,  but  tbccawu 
was  very  large.  .  , ,» 

The  Cfourt  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  morLuij, 
ten  o'clock. 

SECOND  DAT. 

The  Court  met  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  PrwWfn' "■;;!; 
fore.  Yesterday's  proceedings  an^l  testimony  J - 
read  and  approved,  and  were  signed  by  the  i  rt^-, ,  ;^ 


cross- 


rna  ana  annrovea,  acu  were  siiiuiru  «/  • — -       ,  i.. 

C«pt.  Hh\  was  again -call^  to  the  f^^X^. 

"OSS-exam  mat  ion  was  resumed  by  Mr.  *"    "  -  ,nJ  I 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  '>\^\. 
not  expresslv  sav.  as  Mr.  Lincoln  in  bis  pr^clama;; 
July  1st,  1802.  said,  "  This  unnecessary  and  ujjun 
civil  war?"  ,.  .        _.,-  that 

Judge  Advocate:  So,  Mr.  VflUandighntn.  ^^^^^^ 
used  in  your  speech  as  a  quotation  from  the  i  r  • 
proclamation  ? 

Mr.  VaUandigham:  Y''es,  it  was.  ,    frj,,, i./)- 

Witness:  I  do  not  recollect  that  hj^did.  ^^ 
guage  he  made  use  of  I  understood  to  he  "'-"^      \  (be 

Mr.  VaUandigham :  Of  course  I  could  voi  \ 
quotation  marks  in  my  speech.  ^  ^v«  ^ar. 

Q.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  character  o^,"V  yoD 
did  I  not  expressly  give^the  President's  proclam*" 
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of  September  22d,  1863,  and  January  1st,  1863,  de« 
clariDg  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern 
seceded  States  as  a  proof  that  the  war  waa  being 
washed  for  that  purpose. 

'the  witness  waa  about  to  answer,  when  the  Judge 
Advocate  checked  him.  He  said  it  waa  bringing  up 
matters  which  were  foreign  to  the  charge  ana  specih- 
cation,  and  that  the  Court  was  not  called  upon  to  pasa 
npoD  the  merita  of  the  President's  proclamation.  He 
thca  desired  that  the  Court  should  be  closed  for  delib- 
eration. 

Mr.  Vollandigham :  I  desire  to  show  this  fact,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  purpose  and  object  of  my  declaration 
as  to  the  present  character  of  the  war,  and  as  my  au- 
thority for  the  statement;  /or  I  assume  that  the  rresi- 
dent  is  not  disloyal. 

The  Judge  Advocate  insisted  that  the  question  re- 
auired  the  Court  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
tnc  President's  proclamation,  and  not  whether  he  (Mr. 
V.)  was  expressmg  his  own  sentiments  or  those  ox  the 
President. 

The  Judge  Advocate  said  the  question  would  not  be 
admitted. 

Q.  Did  Tou  continue  at  the  same  place  during  the 
delivery  of  the  whole  speech  ? 

A.  I'did. 

Q.  Were  your  notes  taken  at  the  time  or  reduced  to 
writing  afterward  ♦ 

A.  They  were  taken  at  the  time,  and  as  they  fell 
from  the  speaker's  lips. 

(J.  Were  yon  not  m  citizen's  clothes,  and  how  came 
vou  to  be  at  Mount  Vernon  that  day  ?  Did  you  go  to 
Mount  Vernon  for  the  purpose  of  taking  notes  and  re- 
portins;  the  speech? 

Judi^e  Advocate :  •!  object  to  this  question  on  the 
ground  of  its  immateriality. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  insisted  on  the  question  on  the 
ground  that  it  explained  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
witness,  and  his  prejudices,  and  as  showing  that  the 
notes  were  taken  with  reference  to  the  arrest  and  pros* 
ecution  before  this  Commission ;  he  being  a  captain  in 
the  service,  and  his  regiment  in  Cincinnati. 

The  question  was  objected  to  by  the  Judjs^  Advo« 
cate,  and  the  Court  was  cleared  for  deliberation. 

On  opening  the  doors  again  the  Judge  Advocate  an- 
Doanced  that  the  question  would  be  allowed. 

A.  I  was  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  I  went  up  for  the 

Eurposo  of  listening  to  any  speech  that  .might  be  de- 
vered  by  him.    I  bad  no  order  to  take  notes  or  report. 

Q,  Did  you  go  provided  with  pencil  and  paper? 

The  Judge  Advocate  objected  to  the  question.  Of 
course  the  witness  bad  pencil  and  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  take  notes  of  any  other  speech? 

A.  I  commenced  taking  notes  of  Mr.  Cox's  speech, 
but  considered  it  harmless,  and  stopped.  I  took  no 
notes  of  any  other  speech. 

Q.  Were  you  not  sent  expressly  to  listen  to  my 
speech? 

A.  I  was  not  any  more  than  any  other  speech. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  sent  or  requestea  to  go? 

A.  By  Captain  Andrew  C.  Kemper,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Military  Commandant  of  the  city. 

<^-  From  whom  did  you  obtain  leave  of  absence? 

Judge  Advocate :  He  did  not  need  any  leave  of  ab- 
sence ;  the  order  was  enough. 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  Then  strike  out  the  words  **  or 
requested"  from  the  answer,  for  it  leaves  it  ambiguous. 

Q-  Did  you  make  report  to  Captain  Kemper  on  your 
return  ? 

The  Judge  Advocate  objected  to  the  question,  but 
the  Court  allowed  it. 

A.  On  my  return  I  did  not  report  to  Kemper. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  report  ? 

A,  To  Colonel  Eastman  himself,  and' be  sent  mo  to 
headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio. 

This  closed  the  testimony  of  Captain  Hill  on  both 
"'J,direct  and  cross-examination. 

The  Judge  Advocate  called 

tapt  John  A.  Means,  116th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
^ho  was  sworn.  He  was  asked  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
^te  if  he  was  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Meeting,  and 


whether  he  heard  Mr.  Vallandigham  speak,  and,  if  so, 
what  he  said  of  the  war,  Ac.  ? 

Witness:  I  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  heard 
Mr.  Vallandi^j^ham  address  the  people.  I  was  in  two 
or  three  positions  most  of  the  time,  and  about  five  or 
ten  feet  firom  the  stand.    I  heard  the  whole  speech. 

By  the  Judge  Advocate :  State  what  remarks  you 
beard  him  make,  and  give  as  near  as  you  can  his  fau- 
guago. 

Witness :  He  stated  the  war  was  not  carried  on  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  that  it  might  have 
been  stopped  some  time  ago,  and  the  Union  restored, 
if  the  plans  which  had  been  submitted  had  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  objected  to  this  testimony  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  applied  for  a  iSubpoena  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  Fernando  Wood,  who  would  produce 
the  written  evidence  of  what  he  (Mr.  V.)  had  asserted 
about  the  return  of  Southern  senators  to  their  seats  in 
Congress. 

Judge  Advocate :  I  will  strike  from  the  specification 
that  part  which  refers  to  the  "  propositions  by  which  • 
the  Anthem  States  could  be  won  back,"  Ac. 

To  the  witness :  You  will  omit  that  part  of  your  tes- 
timony. 

Witness  continued:  If  the  plans  he  had  proposed 
himself  had  been  adopted,  peace  would  have  been  re- 
stored, the  Union  saved  by  a  reconstruction,  the  North 
won  back  and  the  South  guaranteed  her  rights ;  that 
Richmond,  Charleston^  and  Vicksburg  hacTnot  been 
taken,  and  the  Mississippi  was  not  opened,  and  could 
not  be  as  long  as  there  was  cotton  on  the  banks  to  be 
stolen  or  officers  enriched.  He  said  that  after  the  re- 
buke which  the  Administration  received  at  the  last  fall^ 
election,  no  more  volunteers  could  be  had,  and  the  Ad-* 
ministration  had  to  resort  to  the  French  Conscription 
law.  But  he  would  not  counsel  resistance  to  military 
or  civil  law.  That  was  not  needed.  The  people  were 
not  deserving  to  be  freemen  who  would  submit  to  such 
encroachments  on  their  liberties. 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  What  was  I  referring  to  when  I 
made  the  remark  you  say  1  did  ? 

Witness :  He  was  speaking  of  the  Conscription  Act. 
He  said  ho  believed  the  Administration  was  attempt- 
ing to  erect  a  drapotism,  and  in  less  than  one  month 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  plunged  the  country  in  this  cruel, 
bloody,  and  unnecessary  war.  He  stated  that  General 
Order,  No.  88,  was  a  usurpation  of  power  that  ho  de- 
spised—he spit  upon  it  ana  trampled  it  under  his  feet 
— that  he.  for  one,  would  not  regard  it.  He  styled  the 
officers  or  the  Administration  and  officers  of  the  army 
as  Lincoln  minions.  He  said  he  did  not  ask  Lincoln 
or  Burnside  whether  he  might  speak ;  that  he  was  a 
freeman  and  spoke  as  he  pleased.  He  stated  the  mili- 
tary orders  and  proclamations  were  intended  to  intim- 
idate the  people  and  prevent  them  from  meeting  as 
they  had  done  that  day.  He  claimed  the  right  to  ais- 
cnss  and  criticize  the  actions  of  the  civil  and  military 
authorities. 

Q.  Did  he  advise  the  people  to  take  any  steps  to  ob- 
tain their  rights? 

A,  At  the- close  of  his  speech  he  advised  the  people 
to  come  up  together  and  at  the  ballot  box  to  hurl  the 
tyrant  from  his  throne.  In  one  part  of  his  speech  he 
styled  the  President  as  King  Lincoln. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  v  allandigham :  Did  you 
take  notes  at  all  during  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  or 
are  you  testifying  solely  from  memory  ? 

A.  1  took  no  minutes  during  the  delivery  of  the 
speech.  After  Pendleton  commenced  speaking,  I  went 
and  wrote  out  what  I  had  hoard.  It  was,  perhaps,  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  I  heard  the  speech. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  length  of  the  speech? 

A.  I  think  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q,  Tou  made  no  shorthand  report  of  it,  I  suppose. 
Did  you  ever  report  in  shorthand? 

Judge  Advocate :  The  witness  has  already  said  he 
made  no  report  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  reporting  speeches. 

The  Judge  Advocate  objected  to  the  question. 
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Q,  Tou  speak  of  mr  sajiaa  the  North  might  be  won 
back — was  it  not  the  South  that  was  to  be  won  back? 

Mr.  Vallandigbam  said  he  noticed  that  the  witness 
Tised  the  word  *'  North '*  in  place  of  the  "  South."  It 
was  the  South  he  referred  to. 

A,  No.  I  noticed  this  particuUirljr.  It  struck  me 
rery  forcibl j. 

Q.  You  sa^  that  I  said  that  I  would  not  counsel  re- 
sistance to  military  or  civil  law.  Did  I  not  expressly 
counsel  the  people  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  and  to  pay  proper  respect  to  men  in  authority, 
but  to  maintahi  their  political  rights  through  the  ballot 
box,  and  to  redress  personal  wrongs  through  the  judi- 
cial  tribunals  of  the  country,  and  in  that  way  to  re- 
buke and  put  down  administrations  and  all  usurpa- 
tions of  power? 

A.  Not  in  that  connection.  He  said,  at  the  last  of 
his  speech,  to  come  up  to  the  ballot  box  and  hurl  the 
tyrant  from  power. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  whole  connection  in  which 
that  Bentence  was  used  ? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  advise  submiasion 
at  all  times. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
I  said? 

A.  I  remember  part  of  it ;  but  I  cannot  remember 
the  language  or  tno  substance  so  as  to  answer  the 
question. 

Q.  Did  I  not  say  that  my  anthority  to  speak  to  the 
people  in  public  assemblages  on  all  public  Questions 
was  not  derived  from  General  Order,  No.  88,  but  from 
General  Order,  No.  1 — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  George  Washington  commander? 

A.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  his  authority  to 
speak  to  the  people  was  higher  than  General  Order, 
No.  88,  by  that  military  despot,  Bumside.  It  was  Or- 
der No.  1,  signed  Washington.  I  did  not  hear  him 
say  *'  constitution." 

Q.  Were  not  the  names  Tod,  Lincoln,  and  Bnmside 
used  in  the  same  connection,  and  that  I  did  not  ask 
their  consent  to  speak  ? 

A.  At  another  time  he  did  use  these  words. 

Q.  Were  not  the  remarks  you  say  I  made  about  de- 
spising, spitting,  and  trampling  under  foot,  expressly 
applied  in  reference  to  arbitrary  power  generally,  and 
dm  I  not  in  that  connection  rerer  to  General  Order, 
No.  9,  of  Indiana,  signed  by  General  Hascall,  denying 
the  right  to  criticize  the  war  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration ? 

A.  The  remarks  in  regard  to  despising  and  spitting 
upon  were  in  direct  reference  to  Order  No.  88.  Some 
time  afterward,  in  speaking  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, he  did  refer  to  Order  No.  9,  and  of  the 
ri^ht  to  criticize  the  acts  of  the  Administration,  and 
said  that  if  submitted  to  it  would  be  followed  by  civil 
war  in  Ohio. 

Q.  Did  I  approve  or  condemn  the  order? 

Judge  Advocate :  The  question,  I  think,  has  already 
been  answered. 

Q.  Will  you  undertake  to  give  any  connected  or 
methodical 'statement  of  my  speech  of^over  one  hour 
and  a  half  long? 

A.  I  simplv  remember  parts  of  it.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  the  speech  just  as  he  spoke  it. 

Q.  Were  you  not  present  in  citizen's  clothes,  and 
how  came  you  to  be  at  Mount  Vernon  that  day,  by 
whose  order,  and  were  you  sent  for  the  purpose  of  lia^ 
teuing  to  and  reporting  the  speech? 

A.  I  was  there  in  citizen's  clothes  by  order  of  CoL 
Eastman.  I  was  sent  to  listen  to  the  speech,  and  to 
give  my  careful  attention,  and  to  get  his  language  as 
near  as  I  could. 

Q.  Did  vou  make  snch  a  report? 

A.  I  did ;  to  Colonel  Eastman. 

Q.  Did  you  make  report  of  any  other  speeches  on 
that  occasion? 

A.  I  did ;  I  got  the  substance  of  Coz  and  Reiney's 
speeches. 

O.  Were  you  directed  to  go  to  Mount  Vernon  and 
make  a  report  of  my  speech,  with  reference  to  the 
prosecution  under  General  Order,  No.  88? 


A.  I  was  not 

Q.  Were  any  reasons  given  you  why  yon  should  go^ 

The  Judge  Advocate  objected  to  the  question,  aa  the 
answer  had  been  sufficientlv  givon  before. 

Q.  Was  any  object  statea  to  you,  and  if  so  what,  for 
your  g;oing  there  m  citizen's  dothes,  listening  to  and 
reporting  the  speech  ? 

A.  There  was  not  any. 

The  cross-examination  here  closed,  and  the  Jndsre 
Advocate  stated  that  he  did  not  propose  to  introduce 
any  further  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  prosecotioo. 

Mr.  Vallandighom  asked  for  a  few  minutes  to  cod- 
suit  with  his  counsel,  which  was  granted,  and  the 
Court  took  a  recess  of  fifteen  minntea. 

THIE  D^BKCE. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Vallandigrhsm 
called  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  who  was  sworn.  He  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Vallandigbam. 

Q,  Were  you  present  at  a  public  political  meetiogor 
citizens  of  Ooio,  at  Mount  Veraon,  on  Friday,  May  1st, 
1868,  and  if  so,  in  what  capacity  f 

Ai  I  was  present  as  one  of  the  speakers. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  speech  of  Mr.  Vallandigbam  oo 
that  day  made  to  the  assemblage  ? 

A,  I  did. 

Q.  State  where  your  position  was  during  its  ddirenr; 
what  ^our  opportunities  for  hearing  were,  whether  tou 
beard  it  at  au,  and  whether  and  why  your  attcDtic>D 
was  particularly  directed  to  it  ? 

A.  Before  the  speaking  began  I  was  on  the  stand,  a 
few  feet  from  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and  was  most  of  tbe 
time  standing  near  him,  so  that  I  could  not  fail  to  bear 
all  that  he  said.  I  do  not  think  my  attention  was  dis- 
tracted unless  for  a  very  few  minutes  during  the  whole 
speech.  I  had  not  heard  Mr.  VallandigQnm  speak 
since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  as  I  came  in 
from  a  difierent  direction,  from  the  West,  I  did  net 
know  that  he  was  to  be  there.  I  took  an  especial  in- 
terest in  listening  to  bis  speech  throughout.  Haring 
to  follow  him,  I  naturally  noticed  the  topics  irhich  he 
discussed.    I  believe  that  answers  the  question. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  allusions  to  General  Barnside, 
by  name  or  description,  and  if  so,  what  were  tber? 

A,  The  only  allusion  he  made  to  the  General  was,  I 
think,  near  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  in  which  be 
said  he  was  not  there  by  the  favor  of  David  Tod,  or 
Abraham  Linpoln  or  Amoroso  E.  Bnmside. 

Q,  Were  any  epithets  applied  to  him  during  the 
speech  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  If  there  had  been  I  should  have  noticed 
them,  because  General  Bumside  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine ;  I  should  have  remembered  any  odious  epitbeU 
applied  to  him. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  the  reference  to  General  order  >a 
88,  and  if  so,  what  was  it? 

A.  The  only  reference  made  in  that  speech  to  tbat 
order  was  something  to  this  effect:  that  he  did  not 
recognize  (I  do  not  know  that  I  can  quote  his lspgaBg<^' 
Order  No.  38,  as  superior  to  General  Order  No.  1,  o» 
the  constitution  from  George  Washington,  commanq- 
ing.  It  was  something  te  that  effect.  I  thon|bt « 
was  a  handsome  point  at  the  time.  I  remembcreii 
that,  because  Mr.  Vallandigham  used  the  same  exprcb- 
sion  in  the  debate  in  Congress  on  the  conscription  biu, 
or  in  some  debate  somewnere  else  when  I  heard  bici 
speak. 

Q.  Were  any  violent  epithets,  such  as  spitting  npop, 
trampling  under  foot  or  the  like  used  at  any  time  in 
the  speech  in  reference  to  that  Order  No.  SS;  and  n 
any  criticism  was  made  upon  it,  what  was  that  cnu- 

cism?   •  .  1       V/vl 

A.  1  cannot  recall  any  denunciatorfepithcte  appnc« 

to  that  order.    I  did  not  hear  them,  and  if  I  baa  ^ 

should  have  remembered  them.    The  criticism  upon 

the  order  was  made  as  I  have  stated  before. 

Q.  In  what  connection  did  I  use  the  strong  iu>- 

*^^^Ir.  Vallandigham  discussed  the  or^ef  Te7 
brieOy,  in  order  to  get  away  on  the  four  o'clock  M«», 
and  occupied  most  of  his  time  in  discossiog  om 
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propositions.  It  was  in  connection  with  remarks  abont 
closing  the  war  by  separation  of  the  Union.  He  charged 
that  the  men  in  power  had  the  power  to  make  peace 
by  separation.  H«  exhausted  some  time  in  readine 
proofs  of  this— one  was  from  Montgomenr  Blair  and 
another  from  Forney's  "  Press."  He  also'  said  there 
were  private  proofs  which  time  would  disclose.  He 
said  tnej  pursued  this  thing  until  they  found  that  the 
democrats  were  unwilling  to  make  any  peace  except 
00  the  basis  of  the  restoration  of  the  whole  Union. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  to  what»  if  at  all,  in  connection 
with  future  usurpations  of  power  be  applied  his 
strongest  language? 

A.  1  cannot  say  as  to  the  strongest  language,  for  he 
always  spoke  pretty  strongly.  He  denounced  m  strong 
language  any  usurpations  of  power  to  stop  public  dis- 
cussions ana  the  suffrage.  He  appealed  to  the  people 
to  protect  their  rights,  as  the  remedy  for  every  griev- 
ance. Twice  in  his  speech  he  counselled  and  warned 
against  violence  and  revolution.  By  the  peaceful 
means  of  the  ballot  box  all  that  was  wrong  of  a  public 
nature  mizht  be  remedied,  and  that  the  courts  would 
remedy  all  grievances  of  a  private  nature.  I  cannot 
quote  the  language,  but  that  is  the  substance.  During 
his  speech  he  referred  to  those  in  power  having  right- 
ful authority,  and  that  they  should  be  obeyed.  He 
counselled  no  resistance,  except  what  could  be  had  at 
the  ballot  box. 

<^.  Was  anything  said  by  me  at  all  locking  to  forci- 
ble resistance' of  either  law  or  military  orders  f 

A.  Not  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  sole  remedy  that  I  urged  upon  the 
people  ? 

A,  The  sole  remedy  was,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the 
courts  and  in  the  ballot  box.  I  remember  this  dis- 
tinctly, because  I  had  been  pursuing  the  same  line  of 
remark  at  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne,  and  other  places 
where  I  had  been  speaking,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing any  tendency  toward  violence  among  our 
deniocratio  people. 

(J.  Was  anprtning  said  by  me  on  that  occasion  in  de- 
nunciation oi'^the  Conscription  Bill,  or  looking  in  any 
way  to  resistance  to  it? 

A.  My  best  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Yallandigham 
did  not  say  a  word  about  it. 

Mr.  Yallandigham :  Not  one  word. 

Q.  Did  I  refer  to  the  French  Conscription  law,  and 
if  Dot,  by  whom  was  reference  made  to  it? 

A.  He  did  not.    I  did  in  ihxa  connection. 

The  Judge  Advocate  objected  to  what  Mr.  Cox  had 
said,  as  not  being  competent  evidence. 

Mr.  Cox  desired  to  say  to  the  Court,  in  explanation 
of  what  he  had  said  about  the  conscription  law,  that 
he  had  just  before  the  meeting  been  talkmg  with  Judge 
Hartley  about  our  conscription  law  having  been  copied 
from  the  French  law,  and  I  merely  referred  to  that  in 
my  speech. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  my  quoting  from  President 
Lincoln's  proclamation  of  July  1, 1662,  the  words  "  un< 
n&xssarj and  injurious  war?" 

A,  I  do  not.  lie  may  have  done  so,  bat  I  did  not 
hear  it 

Q.  Did  yon  bear  similar  language  used  by  me? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  it. 

Q.  Do  yoa  remember  my  comments  on  the  change 
of  the  policy  of  the  war  some  year  or  so  after  its  com- 
mencement, and  what  reference  was  made  by  me  in 
that  connection  ? 

A.  He  did  refer  to  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
war,  and  I  think  devoted  some  time  to  show  that  it 
was  carried  on  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  not  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union. 

Q.  What  did  he  claim  to  have  been  its  original  pur- 
pose, and  did  he  refer  to  any  message  or  proclamation 
of  the  President  in  that  connection? 

A.  He  referred  in  that  defence  to  the  Crittenden 
I>roposition,  declaring  that  the  war  w.as  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  not  to  break  up  the  States. 

Q.  Did  I  counsel  any  other  mode  in  that  speech,  of 
resisting  usurpations  of  arbitrary  power,  except  by 
free  dificussion  and  the  ballot  box? 


A,  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Yallandigham :  As  I  understand  that  portion  of 
the  specification  which  relates  to  the  proposition  from 
Richmond  has  been  stricken  out,  I  will  ask  no  ques- 
tions about  it. 

Q.  Was  any  denunciation  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
indulged  in  by  me,  or  any  offensive  epithets  applied  to 
them? 

A.  Well,  occasionally,  Mr.  Yallandigham  used  the 
words,  *'  The  President  and  his  minious,"  but  I  did 
not  think  he  used  it  in  other  than  the  general  accepta> 
tion  of  that  term.  He  did  not  use  it  in  connection  with 
the  arm  V. 

Mr.  Yallandigham :  I  did  not  use  it  in  connection 
with  the  officers  of  the  army? 

Mr.  Cox — It  was  in  connection  with  arbitrary  ar- 
rests perhaps  that  he  used  it. 

Q.  Was  It  not  in  connection  with  army  contractors 
and  speculators? 

The  Judpe  Advocate  objected  to  the  question,  and 
said  the  witness  had  distinctly  stated  that  he  did  not 
think  Mr.  Yallandigham  had  applied  it  to  the  officers 
of  the  army. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  sav  that  the  denunciations 
to  which  you  refer  were  chiefly  in  reference  to  arbi- 
trary arrests? 

A.  Mv  recollection  is  that  that  was  the  connection 
in  which  it  was  used.  He  used  strong  epithets  to- 
ward spies  and  informers,  and  did  not  seem  to  like 
them  very  much. 

Mr.  Yallandiflrfiam :  As  the  Court  has  admitted  that 
I  did  make  a  distinction  between  the  Butler  county 
case  and  the  Kentucky  spy,  I  will  not  refer  to  it  now. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  the  connection  in  which 
words  to  this  effect  were  used  at  the  close  of  the  speech : 
**  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  and  of  his  own  determination  in  regard  to 
■nch  a  contingency,  "  and  his  declining  to  act  as  a 
priest "  ? 

A,  I  cannot  give  the  exact  words,  but  I  remember 
the  metaphor,  "that  he  would  not  be  a  priest  to  min- 
ister at  tne  altar  of  disunion."  It  was  as  he  wound  up 
his  speech.  He  was  speaking  about  disunion,  and  his 
attacnment  to  the  Union. 

Q,  What  counsel  did  I  give  the  people  on  the  subject 
of  the  Union  at  the  close  of  my  speech? 

A.  He  invoked  them  under  no  circumstances  to 
surrender  the  Union.  I  think  he  said  something  about 
leaving  it  to  our  posterity. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  my  rebuke  of  arbitrary  court- 
martials,  and  was  it  in  connection  with  the  Butler 
county  case? 

A.  Yes;  I  so  understood  it 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  my  remarks 
on  that  subject? 

A,  He  denounced  the  applanse  of  Jeff.  Davis  by  that 
party,  and  said  there  was  a  mode  by  which  this  man 
could  be  tried. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  asked  whether  the  rebuke  had  not 
reference  to  and  was  spoken  in  connection  with  the 
Butler  county  case?  He  desired  a  distinct  answer  to 
this. 

Mr.  Cox :  He  was  speaking  of  the  Butler  county 
case,  and  he  pointed  out  a  mode  by  which  such  a  man 
oould  be  triea. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  in  my  speech  in  reference  to 
the  war  except  in  condemnation  of  what  I  claimed  to 
be  the  policy  upon  which  it  is  now  being  waged,  and 
as  a  policy  which  I  insisted  could  not  restore  the  Union, 
but  must  end  finally  in  disunion  ? 

A.  I  can  only  ^ve  mv  understanding.  I  do  not 
know  what  inferences  other  people  might  draw  from 
it  I  understood  his  condemnation  of  the  war  to  be 
launched  at  the  perversion  of  its  original  purpose. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  :  I  do  not  remember  anything 
further  just  now.  I  have  some  other  witnesses  whom 
I  desire  to  examine  on  this  same  point  who  are  not 
yet  here. 

Judge  Advocate :  I  have  no  questions  to  pot  to  the 
witness. 

To  Mr.  Yallaqiligfaam :  Has  not  this  witness  snf- 
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ficientlj  developed  the  purpose  aud  spirit  of  your  entitled  to  be  tried  on  an  indictment  or  presentment 

speech?  of  a  erand  jury  of  such  court,  to  speedy  and  public 

Mr.  Vallandigbam :  I  hare  called  but  one  witness,  trial  by  an  imnartial  jury  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  be 

and  I  understand  the  Court  has  several  more  to  cor-  confronted  witn  witnesses  against  me,  to  hare  cooapul- 

roborate  what  their  first  witness  has  testified.  sory  process  for  witnesses  in  my  behalf,  the  assistance 

Judge  Advocate :  The  Court  will  not  be  influenced  of  counsel  for  my  defence,  and  evidence  and  argument 

by  the  number  of  witnesses.  The  number  had  nothing  according  to  the  common  laws  and  the  ways  of  judicial 

to  do  with  the  case.  courts.    And  all  these  I  hero  demand  as  my  rifi^bt  as  a 

Mr.  Vallandigbam :  I  did  not  counsel  any  resistance  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the  Constita- 

in  mv  speech,  aud  there  were  three  witnesses  on  the  tion  of  the  United  States. 

stand,  one  of  whom  was  the  presiding  officer,  and  one  But  the  alleged  "offence  "  itself  is  not  known  to  the 

a  reporter,  who  is  accustomed  to  reporting  speeches.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  any  law  there- 

tliough  he  did  not  report  on  that  occasion,  whom  I  of.    I|.t  is  words  snoken  to  the  people  of  Ohio  in  an 

have  telegraphed  for,  and  expect  here  at  four  p.  m.  open  and  public  political  meeting,  lawfully  and  peace- 

The  Judge  Advocate  suggested  that  Mr.  Pendleton,  fully  assembled  under  the  Constitution  and  upon  fuil 

who  was  now  present,  was  at  the  meeting  at  Mount  notice.    It  is  words  of  criticism  of  the  public  policy 

Vernon,  and  that  he  might  be  called  to  the  stand.  of  the  public  servants  of  the  people,  by  which  policv 

Mr.  Vallandigbam :  Mr.  Pendleton  has  been  engaged  it  was  alleged  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  not 

in  this  case,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  call  him,  as  I  promoted.    It  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  chance 

have  other  witnesses.    I  also  desire  to  show  that  the  that  policy,  not  by  force,  out  bv  free  elections  and  ttie 

criticisms  in  my  speech  were  not  in  reference  to  Geo-  ballot  box.    It  is  not  pretended  that  I  counselled  diso- 

erol  Order,  No.  3s.  bedience  to  the  Constitution  or  resistance  to  laws  and 

Judge  Advocate :  The  witness  has  just  said  so.  lawful  authority.    I  never  have.    Beyond  this  protest, 

Mr.  Vallandigbam :  If  the  Court  will  admit  that,  I  have  nothing  further  to  submit, 

then  I  will  not  call  other  witnesses.  C.  L.  VALLANDI6HA>I. 

Judge  Advocate :  I  will  admit  that  the  language  Cikcikkatx,  Ohio,  Mai/  7M,  l$6d. 

might  not  have  been  used  especially  toward  General  judge  Advocate:  I  find  nothing  in  the  defence  of 

Order,  No.  38 ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  such  Ian-  the  accused  to  call  for  remark,  except  that  in  regard 

guage  was  used  in  the  Mount  Vernon  speeches  m  ref-  to  counsel  an*  summoning  of  witnesses.    He  was  i>€r- 

erence  to  military  orders.  mitted  to  have,  aud  did  have,  counsel  to  consult  with, 

Mr.  Val  andighom :  I  want  to  prove  that  it  was  not  and  an  opportunity  was  oftered  him  to  send  for  wit- 
used  in  relation  to  General  Order,  No.  3S.  nesses 

Judge  Advocate :  I  will  admit  that  the  language  was  f  h©  Court  was  then  cleared  for  deliberation,  and  af- 

not  used  in  regard  to  General  Order,  No.  3B,  but  gen-  ter  a  session  of  three  hours,  their  decision  was  made 

erally  to  raihtarv  orders.         ,    .     ,   .  and  submitted  to  General  Bumside  for  approval. 

Mr.  Vallandigbam  said  he  desired  time  to  prepare  a 

defence  covering  this  testimony,  and  would,  according  sentincb, 

to  the  rules  governing  courts-martial,  submit  it  in  The  Commission,  after  mature  deliberation  on  the 

writing.  evidence  adduced,  and  the  statement  of  the  accusi-d. 

The  Judge  Advocate  said  be  might  cover  one  bun-  find  the  accused,  Clement  L.  Vallandigbam,  a  citizen 
drcd  or  two  hundred  pages  of  foolscap  in  reviewing  the  of  the  Stato  of  Ohio,  as  follows : 
case,  and  this  would  take  time.  Uo  (the  Judge  Advo-  Of  the  specification  (except  the  words  "  That  prop> 
cate)  did  not  propose  to  say  anything  on  the  evidence,  ositions  by  which  the  Nortnem  States  could  be  won 
but  would  leave  it  with  the  Court.  Mr.  Vallandigbam  back,  and  the  South  guaranteed  their  rights  under  the 
might  say  what  he  desired  in  defence  verbally,  and  it  Constitution,  bad  been  rejected  the  dav  before  the  bat- 
could  be  reported  in  short  hand,  and  thus  save  time.  He  of  Fredericksburg,''  meaning  thereby  the  President 

Mr.  Vallandigbam  preferred  to  have  the  record  cor-  of  the  United  States,  and  those  under  him  in  authority, 

rcct,  as  it  would  have  to  go  before  another  tribunal.  and  the  words  '*  asserting  that  he  firmly  believed,  as 

The  Court  then  took  a  recess  to  half  past  four  he  asserted  six  months  ago,  that  the  men  in  power  are 

o'clock.  attempting  to  establish  a  despotism  in  this  country. 

The  Court  reconvened  at  five  p.  h.  more  cruel  and  more  oppressive  than  ever  existed  be* 

The  Judge  Advocate  stated  that  the  witnesses  for  fore,")  "  Guilty." 

the  accused,  who  were  expected,  namely :  Lickey  Har^  Ana  as  to  those  words,  "  Not  Guilty." 

per,  J.  F.  Irwin,  and  Frank  U.  Hurd,  had  not  arrived,  Of  the  charge,  **  Guilty." 

and  that  be  had  agreed  with  the  accused  to  admit,  as  And  the  Commission  oo  therefore  sentence  him,  the 

it  would  avoid  a  continuance,  that  if  they  were  present  said  Clement  L.  Vallandigbam,  a  citizen  of  the  State 

and  under  oath,  they  would  testify  substantially  the  of  Ohio,  to  be  placed  in  close  confinement  in  some  for- 

same  as  Mr.  Cox  bad  done.  tress  of  the  United  States,  to  be  designated  by  the 

Thereupon  Mr.  Vallandigbam  said  bo  had  no  more  commanding  officer  of  this  department,  there  to  be 

testimony  to  offer,  and  the  case  closed.  kept  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  Judge  Advocate  now  announced  that  the  testi-  II.  The  proceedings,  finding  and  sentence  in  the  fore- 

mony  was  all  in.  going  cose  are  approved  ana  confirmed,  and  it  is  di- 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Vallandigbam,  the  testimony  rected  that  the  place  of  confinement  of  the  prisoner, 

of  Mr.  Cox  was  read  over.  Clement  L.  Vallandigbam,  in  accordance  with  said  seo- 

Mr.  Vallandigbam:  Gentlemen  of  the  Court,  very  tence,  be  Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor.  By  command  of 

briefly  and  respectfully  I  offer  the  following  protest :  Major-General  BURNSIDE. 

Lewis  Richmokd,  Assist  Adj.-Gen. 

KR.  VALLAKOIOHAM's  PROTEST.  _,  .                                                .                         j  -i.      ai_     t»_ 

Arrested  without  due  ".process  of  law,"  without  .,Thi9  sentence  was  not  approved  by Uie Pres- 

warrant  from  any  judicial  officer,  and  now  in  a  mill-  Mient^  who  changed  it  to  ono,  Bending  Mr.  V  al- 

tary  prison,  I  have  been  served  with  a  "charge  and  landigham  beyond  onr  military  lines. 


specification,"  as  in  a  court-martial  or  military  com-  Provions  to  the  finding  of  the  Commission 

Tarn  not  in  either  "  the  land  or  naval  forties  of  the  ^f^^  ^^^^  P^^^^^^  Mr.  Vallandigham  throngh 

United  States,  nor  in  the  militia  in  the  actual  service  his  counsel,  George  E.  Pugh,  apphed  to  J udco 

of  the  United  States,"  and  therefore  am  not  triable  for  Leavitt,  of  the  United  States  Circnit  Court,  for 

any  cause  by  any  such  court,  but  am  subject,  by  the  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  hearing  was  post- 

due"1Scls™f  faw^'^uSrc^d  wirralit^^re*''^^^^  P^^®^  ^  ^^®  ^^*^  ^^  ^®^'  ®°^  ^^^  ®^®^^  ^*" 

upon'^TffidavH  and'b^y  s!)me  officl^°oi  ^oStVwTpl-  rented  to  give  notice  of  the  same  to  Gen.  Bnrn- 

tent  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  citizens,  and  am  now  side.    On  that  day  the  matter  was  argued  at 
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great  length  by  G.  E.  Pugh  Iq  favor  of  the  mo-'  »«  ^^  ficW ;  nerer  faced  the  enemies  of  their  cotmtry ; 

tion,  and   by  A.  F.  Perry,  on  behalf  of  Gen.  "®^®"'  undergone  the  privations  of  our  Boldiere  in  the 

Burnside,  against  it.  field ;  and,  besides,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hear- 

:        A      4.'        ^    J.         •     xi_  ^r  »og  their  pablic  men  speak,  and  as  a  general  thing  of 

An  attractive   feature  in  the  case  was  the  approving  of  what  they  say;- therefore,  the  greater 

presentation  to  the  Court  by  Flamen  Ball,  Esq.,  responsibility  rests  upon  the  public  men  and  upon  the 

the  District  Attorney,  of  a  written  statement  public  press,  and  it  behooves  them  to  be  careful  as  to 

from  Gen.  Bumside,  in  explanation  and  defence  J^f.u^^^^  ^^l'    '^f'^^  °!"k*JI?*  "T■^i!?3f  """f  ^^f "} 

^f\.-  ^:i:* ^«,:L:«*««*f««  that  they  are  exercising  liberty.    In  this  department  it 

of  his  raihtary  administration :  cannot  be  done.    I  shall  use  all  the  power  I  have  to 

XT  .  T>_«  r^       .  break  down  such  license,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  be  sus- 

c?N™A?L  oiJ^5S J'lm  *i?©?°*  *"°«^ '''  ^^^^  <^°""®  ^l »"  *>^°«**  °®°-  ^' «"  ®^«"^ 

fr  JT     TT         »»  \,T*    r^'      'A    'n     \     m\.      _;,I  will  have  the  consciousness  before  God  of  having 

To  ihi  ITonorahU  the  Ctrcmt   Court  of  the   UmUd  done  my  duty  to  my  country,  and  when  I  am  swerveS 

btata^  icUhm  and  for  the  Southern  Dutrtct  of  from  the  performance  of  that  duty  by  any  pressure. 

^''^  •'  public  or  private,  or  by  any  prejudice,  1  will  no  longer 

The  undersigned,  commanding  the  Department  of  be  a  man  or  a  patriot, 
the  Ohio,  having  received  notice  from  the  Clerk  of  said        I  again  assert,  that  every  power  I  possess  on  earth, 

Court  that  an  application  for  the  allowance  of  a  writ  or  that  is  given  to  me  from  above,  will  be  used  in  de- 

of  habeas  corpus  will  be  made  this  morning  before  fence  of  my  Government,  on  all  occasions,  at  all  times, 

your  honors  on  behalf  of  Clement  L.  Yallandigham,  and  in  all  places  within  this  department.    There  is  no 

DOW  a  prisoner  in  my  custody,  asks  leave  to  submit  to  party,  no  community,  no  State  Government,  no  State 

the  Court  the  following  statement :  Legislative  body,  no  corporation,  body  of  men  that 

If  I  were  to  indulge  in  wholesale  criticisms  of  the  have  the  power  to  inaugurate  a  war  policy  that  has  the 

policy  of  the  Government,  it  would  demoralize  the  validitv  of  law  and  power,  but  the  constituted  author- 

army  under  my  command,  and  every  friend  of  his  ities  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  I  am 

country  would  call  me  a  traitor.    If  the  o£Qcers  or  sol-  determined  to  support  their  policy.    If  the  people  do 

diers  were  to  indulge  in  such  criticism,  it  would  weaken  not  approve  that  policv,  they  can  change  the  constitu- 

tbc  army  to  the  extent  of  their  influeno#;  and  if  this  tional  authorities  of  that  Government  at  the  proper 

criticism  were  universal  in  the  army,  it  would  cause  it  time  and  bv  the  proper  method.    Let  them  freely  ais- 

to  be  broken  to  pieces,  the  Government  to  be  divided,  cuss  the  policy  in  a  proper  tone;  but  my  duty  requires 

our  homes  to  be  invaded,  and  anarchy  to  reign.    My  me  to  stop  license  and  intemperate  discussioi^  which 

duty  to  my  Government  forbids  me  to  indulge  in  sucn  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Government  and 

criticisms;  officers  and  soldiers  are  not  allowed  to  so  army;  whilst  the  latter  is  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 

indulge,  and  this  course  will  be  sustained  by  all  honest  it  is  cowardly  so  to  weaken  it.    This  license  could  not 

men.  be  used  in  our  camps — the  man  would  be  torn  in  pieces 

Now,  I  will  go  further.    We  are  in  a  state  of  civil  who  would  attempt  it.    There  is  no  fear  of  the  people 

war.    One  of  the  States  of  this  Department  is  at  this  losing  their  liberties ;  we  all  know  that  to  be  the  cry  of 

moment  invaded,  and  three  others  have  been  threat-  demagogues,  and  none  but  the  Ignorant  will  listen  to 

ened.    I  command  the  Department,  and  it  is  my  duty  it ;  allintelligent  men  know  that  our  people  arc  too  far 

to  my  country  and  to  this  army  to  keep  it  in  the  best  advanced  in  the  scale  of  religious  civilization,  educa- 

possible  condition — to  see  that  it  is  fed,  clad,  armed,  tion,  and  freedom  to  allow  any  power  on  earih  to  in- 

and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see  that  it  is  encouraged.  If  it  terfere  with  their  liberties ;  but  this  same  advancement 

is  mv  duty  and  the  duty  of  the  troops  to  avoid  saying  in  these  great  characteristics  of  our  people  teaches 

anything  that  would  weaken  the  army,  by  preventing  them  to  make  all  the  necessary  sacrifices  for  their 

a  single  recruit  from  joining  the  ranks,  by  bringing  the  country,  when  an  emergency  requires.    They  will  sup^ 

laws  of  Congress  into  disrepute,  or  by  causing  dissat-  port  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government, 

iafaction  in  the  ranks,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  every  whether  they  agree  with  them  or*  not    Indeed,  the 

citizen  in  the  department  to  avoid  the  same  evil.    If  it  army  itself  is  a  part  of  the  people,  and  is  so  thoroughly 

is  my  duty  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  this  evil  in  educated  in  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  which  is  the  best 

the  army,  or  in  a  portion  of  my  Department,  it  is  equally  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  our  republican  insti- 

mv  duty  in  all  portions  of  it ;  ana  it  is  my  duty  to  use  tutions,  that  it  would  itself  be  the  first  to  oppose  any 

oil  the  force  in  my  power  to  stop  it  attempt  to  continue  the  exercise  of  military  authority 

If  I  were  to  find  a  man  from  the  enemy's  country  after  the  establishment  of  peace  by  the  overthrow  of 

distributing  in  mv  camps  speeches  of  their  public  men  the  rebellion.    No  man  on  earth  can  lead  our  citizen 

that  tended  to  demoralize  the  troops,  or  to  destroy  soldiery  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism, 

their  confidence  in  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  and  no  man  living  would  have  the  folly  to  attempt  it 

Gorernment,  I  would  have  them  tried  and  hung  if  To  do  so  would  be  to  seal  his  own  doom.  On  this  point 

found  guilty,  and  all  the  rules  of  modem  warfare  would  there  can  be  no  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  part 

sustain  me.    Why  should  such  speeches  from  our  own  of  the  people, 
public  men  bo  allowed?          ^  It  is  said  that  we  can  have  peace  if  we  lay  down  our 

The  press  and  public  men,  in  a  great  emergency  like  arms.    All  sensible  men  know  this  to  be  untrue.  Were 

the  pr<»ent,  should  avoid  the  use  of  party  epithets  and  it  so,  ought  we  to  be  so  cowardly  as  to  lay  them  down 

bitter  invectives,  and  discourage  the  organization  of  until  the  authority  of  the  Government  is  acknowl- 

secret  political  societies,  which  are  always  undignified  edged  f 

jU]d  disgraceful  to  a  free  people;  but  now  they  are  abso-        I  beg  to  call  upon  the  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 

lately  wrong  and  injunous ;  they  create  disaensions  sisters,  sons,  daughters,  relatives,  friends  and  neigh- 

and  discord,  which  just  now  amount  to  treason.    The  bors  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  to  aid  me  in  stopping 

simple  names  of  *'  patriot"  and  "  traitor"  are  compre-  this  license  and  intemperate  discussion,  which  are  dis- 

hensive  enough.  couraging  our  arn^cs,  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 

As  I  before  said,  we  are  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and  emment,  and  thereby  strengthening  the  enemy.  If  we 

an  emergency  is  upon  us  which  requires  the  operations  use  our  honest  efforts  God  will  bless  us  with  a  glorious 

of  some  power  that  moves  more  quickly  than  the  civil,  peace  and  a  united  country.    Hen  of  every  snade  of 

There  never  was  a  war  carried  on  successfully  without  opinioir  have  the  same  vital  interest  in  the  suppression 

theexerciseof  that  power.  of  this  rebellion;  for  should  wo  fail  in  the  task  the 

It  is  said  that  the  speeches  which  were  condemned  dread  horrors  of  a  ruined  and  distracted  nation  will 

have  been  in  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  citizens,  fall  alike  on  all,  whether  patriots  or  traitors, 
^ho,  if  they  thought  them  wrong,  would  have  then  and        These   are   substantially   my  reasons  for   issuing 

there  condemned  them.    That  is  no  argument.    These  "  General  Order  No.  88,"  my  reasons  for  the  determin- 

citizens  do  not  realize  the  effect  upon  the  army  of  our  ation  to  enforce  it,  and  also  niy  reason  for  the  arrest  of 

country,  who  are  its  defenders.    Tney  have  never  beeQ  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Yallandigham  for  the  supposed  violation . 
VOL.  Ill — 31       A 
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• 
of  that  order,  for  which  he  bss  been  tried.  The  result  resent  him,  clothed  with  the  necessazj  power  for  the 
of  that  trial  is  now  iu  my  hands.  efficient  supenrision  of  the  military  interests  of  the 
In  enforcing  this  order,  I  can  be  unanimously  sus*  Govemment  throughout  the  department.  And  it  is 
tained  by  the  people,  or  I  can  be  opposed  by  the  fac-  not  necessary  that  martial  law  snould  be  proclaimed 
tious,  bad  men.  In  the  former  event  quietness  will  or  exist,  to  enable  the  General  in  command  to  pcr- 
pre?atl ;  in  the  latter  event  the  responsibility  and  re-  form  the  duties  assigned  to  him.  Nor  is  it  ncces&arr 
tribution  will  attach  to  the  men  who  resist  the  author-  that  it  should  have  been  in  force  to  justify  the  arrest, 
ity  and  the  neighborhoods  that  allow  it.  The  power  vested  by  virtue  of  the  authority  was  con- 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  ferred  by  the  appointment  of  the  President.     Under 

A.  £.  I3URNSIDE,  Maj.^Gen.,  that  appointment,  Gen.  Burnside  assumed  the  com- 

Commauding  Department  of  the  Ohio.  mand  of  this  department, 

rt,r           A.                  1     •  J  1.      T    1       T        -Ai.  In  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  if  sued  the  or- 

The  motion  was  denied  by  Judge  Leavitt,  der— No.  88— which  has  been  brought  to  the  notice 

who  delivered  a  very  lengthy  decision,  of  which  of  the  Court.    I  shall  not  comment  on  that  order, 

the  following  are  extrncts.     After  arguing  at  or  soy  any  thing  more  in  vindication  of  its  expcdi- 

length,  and  with  great  ability,  the  more  strictly  J?cy.    I  refer  to  it  only  because  Gen.  Burnside.  m 

logd  imd  constitutional  points  involved  in  thi  £:iTtMl^a"Vhurot^«Tnr^l1o\^fo^^^r^ 

case,  ne  proceeds  :  it,  and  also  that  it  was  for  its  supposed  violation  that 

Now,  the  question  which  I  am  called  upon  to  decide  5®  ""^f^^  ^^«  ";r«»*  <>f  Mr  VallandLp;ham.    He  has 

is,  whether  ben.  Burnside,  as  an  agent  of  the  Exec-  J^°°®  **\"  ?°^.«''  J"  responsibihty  as  the  commauding 

utive  Department  of  the    Government,  had  trans-  ^J°f '*>  °^  *^»  ^'^f^'^i'^^l^'  '""^  '°  accordance  with 

grossed  his  authority  in  ordering  the  arrest  of  Mr.  ^^^^  *»«  Bupposcd  to  be  the  power  vested  in  him  by 

Vallandigham.    If  the  theory  of  his  counsel  is  sua-  J^®  appointment  of  the  President.    It  was  vu-tually 

tainable,  that  there  can  be  nd^  legal  arrest  except  by  *^^*5^  ?^  *^«  ^(f  «cuUve  Department  under  the  power 

warrant  based  on  an  affidavit  of  probable  cause,  thi  ^^^^^^  "J  *]>«  President  by  the  Constitution  j  and  I 

conclusion  would  be  clear  that  thS  arrest  was  illegal,  f  m  ^^^able  to  perceive  on  what  pnnciplc  this  judicial 


pointed  to  take  the  military  supervision _ . 

ment  6f  the  Ohio,  composed  of  the  States  of  ken-  "^^^                                    •  *        *a    u    ii     i           j 

tucky,  Ohio,  Indi'ana,  llUnois,  and  Michigan.    The  ^  am  aware  there  are  points  made  by  the  learned 

precise  cxtcLt  of  his  authority  in  this  responsible  po-  f  ^^^^^^  r^r^tJ^i"^  t^v  ^  '^^*'^f  »g^^S'  to  which  I 

sition  is  not  known  to  the  Court.             *^             ^  ^f  ^«  not  adverted.    I  have  had  neither  time  nor 

It  may,  however,  be  properly  assumed,  as  a  fair  »trenKth  for  a  more  eaborate  consideration  of  the 

presumption,  that  the  ^President  has  clithed  him  questions  involved  m  this  application     For  the  rea- 

with  alf  the  powers  necessary  to  the  efficient  dis-  ^?*'%''V*^?.  ^  ^'^°,  «'ttempte//«>  set  forth,  I  ana  led 

charge  of  his  duties,  in  the  station  to  which  he  has  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  judicially  pn^ 

been  caUed.    He  is  the  representaUve  and  agent  of  jounce  the  order  of  Gen.  Burnside  for  the  arrest  of 

the  President,  within  the  limits  of  his  department,  P/Aj^f^^K^r-  '^♦^  °"^^V'{.^°k  Tt^i^t^l^AT' 

In  time  of  waV  the  President  is  not  above^he  Con-  »iold  that  no  sufficient  groun(f  has  been  exhibited  for 

Btitution,  but  derives  his  power  expressly  from  the  granting  the  writ  appUed  for. 

E^ctimaf dlltS^hV^^^^^^^             '^S  ,  I?  I??r^"/^f  <^  f  the  scntenco  of  the  Presi- 

Constitution  does  not  specify  the  powers  he  may  dent,  Mr.  \  allandighain  was  sent  south  beyond 

rightfully  exercise  in  this  character,  nor  are  they  our  lines,  of  which  occnrrence  the  following 

defined  "by  legislation.    No  one   denies,  however,  account  U  given  in  a  letter  from  Murfrecsboru'^ 

that  the*  President,  in  this  character,  is  invested  with  binder  date  of  May  25th  : 

very  high  powers^  which  it  is  well  known  have  been  ^ 

exercised  on  various  occasions  during  the  present  Last  ni^ht,  at  a  little  past  ton  o'clock,  Clement  L. 

rebellion.    A  memorable  instance  of  its  exercise  is  Yallandi^am  arrived  at  this  place  on  an  extr&  train 

seen  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  issued  by  of  cars  from  Nashville,  in  charge  of  Capt.  Murry,  cf 

the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  which  ho  the  18th  Regular  Infantry,  with  a  small  squad  of  in  en. 

justifies  as  a  military  necessity.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  Vallandi:^- 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  define  what  acts  are  bam  was  started  on  his  journey.    Ue  rode  in  t&c 

Sroperly  within  this  designation,  but  they  must,  un-  same  wagon  that  brought  him  up  from  the  depot, 

ouotealy,  be  limited  to  such  as  are  deemed  esscn-  Col.  McEibben,  Senior,  Aid  to  the  General  Com- 

tial  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  Oov-  manding;   Lieut.-Col.  Ducat,  Inspector  General  of 

emment  and  the  Constitution,  which  the  President  the   Department ;_  Major   Wiles,   Provost    Marshal 

has  sworn  to  support  and  defend.    And  in  deciding  General  j^ 
what  r 
there 
dent 

crction,  and  is  only  amenable  for  an  abuse  of  his  au-  escort,  accompanied  the  prisoner."    The  first  si^ns  of 

thority  by  impeachment,  prosecuted  according  to  the  daylight  were  appearing  in  the  east,  when  the  caral- 

requirements   of  the    Constitution.    The   occasion  cade  stopped  at  a  house  to  wait  for  the  full  morning, 

which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  exists  only  Boon  after  we  were  again  on  the  way,  and  just  as  the 

from  the  necessity  of  the  case^  ana  when  the  neces-  sun  rose  reached  our  extreme  outpoBts,  and  signalled 

sity  exists,  there  is  a  clear  justification  of  the  act.  to  the  rebel  vidcttes,  a  half  mile  ahead.    Maj.  >Vilos 

If  this  view  of  the  power  of  the  President  is  cor-  and  Col.  McKibben  started  forward  with  a  flag  of 

rect,  it  undoubtedly  implies  the  right  to  arrest  per-  truce,  and  wore  soon  in  communication  with  the 

sons,  who,  by  their  mischievous  acts  of  disloyalty,  rebel   authorities.    The  latter  having  expressed  a 

impede  or  endanger  the  military  operations  of  the  willingness  to  receive  Mr.  Yallandighani,  the   two 

Government.    And,  if  the  necessity  exists,  I  see  no  officers  returned. 

reason  why  the  power  does  not  attach  to  the  officer  Moj.  Wiles  and  Capt.  Goodwin  accompanied  the 

or  General  in  command  of  a  military  department,  prisoner  within  the  rebel  lines,  and  about  ten  o'clock 

The  only  reason  why  the  appointment  is  made,  is  a.  m.,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  a  single  private 

that  the  President  cannot  discharge  the  duties  in  soldier  of  the  81st  Alabama,  Colonel  Webb^lu'.  Val- 

person.    He,  therefore,  constitutes  an  agent  to  rep-  landigham  middng  the  following  declaration : 
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I  am  8  citizen  of  Ohio,  tad  of  the  United  States.    I  aiii  tnckj  declared  a  few  months  ago,  as  follows:  "That 

here  within  your  linee  bv  force,  and  agalost  niy  wllL    1  the    General  Assembly  of  Kentucky    declares  that 

iLerefore  fturrendex  myael/to  you  as  a  prisoner  of  war.".  ^^  p^^er  which  has  recently  been  assumed  by  the 

The  bearing  of  Mr.  Valhrndisham,  throughout  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whereby  under  the 

vhole  afiair,  was  modest,  sensible,  and  digmfied.  guise  of  military  necessity,  he  has  proclaimed  and 

..,,             4.^'         c  i.\.     a       ^  r\       J.  extended  martial  law  over  the  State  where  war  does 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  ^^^  ^^t.  and  has  suspended  the  writ  of  Aa*«»  oor^ 

of  tlie  united  states  an  appliOfttion  was  made  jm*,  is  unwarranted  by  the  constitution,  and  its  ten- 

bv  the  Hon.  George  E.  Pugh,  counsel  for  Mr.  dency  is  to  subordinate  civil  to  military  authority, 

Vallandighara,  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  hring  jwd  to  subyert  constitutional  and  free  gorcrnment." 

np  the  praccodings  of  the  nulitary  commission  Jn/Th'e"unr  fcco'SVjStoT"?  K^ntt^; 

bfforo  which  he  was  tried  for  review  m  that  and  has  since  been  adopted  in  Uke  manner  by  the 

court.     The  motion  was  subsequently  denied,  Democrac:^  of  Pennsylrania  and  of  New  York.    The 

on  the  ground  that  no  writ  of  certiorari  could  principle  itself  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 

be  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  a  military  Pj^'tform  on  which  the  conscrvativesof  the  North  won 

_.    .  ^''•.1             \       4.  t^ :„^  :..«:«.i:«*:^l  their  great  triumph  at  the  ballot  box  last  fall.    It  is  a 

commission,  the  court  not  liavmg  jurisdiction  princfple  dear  as  life  to  the  whole  people.    It  is  one 

over  the  proceedings  of  snch  a  body.  they  never  will  surrender— one  they  nerer  can  sur- 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Val-  render  without  ceasing  to  be  freemen.    And  the  all 

landigham,  as  has  been  stated,  occasioned  much  J"* '"'^^^^P^^  protest  against  the  arrest  and  trial  of 

discussion  botl»  in  public  a^emblics  and  in  the  J^J'^if^Mriui  d'.vo*?^;.^'"  "  ""^^  *"• 

papers  of  the  day.    •  Without  dn  exception  f he  peculiar  views  of  Vallandigham  have  nd  ne- 

among  the  Democratic  newspapers,  the  w^hole  cessary  relation  to  the  question.    Such  relation  as 

transaction  was  denounced  as  a  violation  of  the  tbey  have  but  serves  to  place  in  yet  stronger  relief 

rights  of  free  speech,  personal  liberty,  and  trial  *^«  f^f^JS^f  '°^  inextingjiishable  devotion  of  the 

1  ^  ..               A*A  A  J  V  M        1       i?  J.X               i. people  to  this  great  pnnciple.     "  As  in  the  celebrated 

by  the  constituted  tribunals  of  the  country.  J^^  ^f  John  Wilkes,  in  the  last  century,"  to  quote 

The  papers  in  the   support  of  the  Adminis-  the  language  of  Judge  Parker  in  his  letter  to  the 

tration  took  different  views  of  the  case;  some  New  York  meeting^  "thousands,  many  thousands, 

maintained  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  jus-  T^bo  difler  from  the  individual,  will  rally  around  him 

tified  the  measure,  while  others  deprecated  the  J°  ?,^^®J^?  ^^  ^  great  principle  of  constitutional  hber- 
i.    i?  /V  *"%'*''"*  ^1     "•*" '^  »-**«*  "v^i   vwt.    «.    ^  V  .If    rpj^jg  natural  effect  is  one  of  the  many  witness- 
act  of  Gen.  Burnside  and  the  mUitary  commis-  es  that  attest  the  culpable  folly  of  the  proceeding, 
sioQ.     The   *' Evening  Post,"   of  New  York,  tending,  as  the  proceeding  does,  speakinc  hvperbofi- 
eajs:  cally  U>  turn  "a  monkey*'  into  a  "ffod,*'  as   Dr. 
'       ,                                       "^             .               .  Johnson  fiercely  said  of  Wilkes.    Judge  Parker  ia 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  explicit  than  this;  right.     "  I  earnestly  hope,"  adds  this  eminent  jurist 
nothing  shows  a  more  tender  regard  for  the  rights  and  patriot,  "that  the  national  administration  will 
of  the  citizen,  or  a  stronger  determination  on  the  be  prompt  to  repudiate  the  act,  and  to  forbid  all  ar- 
part  of  the  lawgiver  to  keep  the  mUitary  power  sub-  bitrary  arrests  hereafter  in  the  Northern  States.    To 
ordinate  to  the  civil  power.  fail  to  do  so  would  go  far  to  discourage  the  efforts 
Lnder  the  provisions  of  these  statutes  Vallandig-  now  being  made  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Govcrn- 
ham  is  a  prisoner  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  ment  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion."    These 
is  bound  to  report  him  as  such  to  the  Circuit  Judge  are  words  of  wisdom  and  of  patriotism.    They  are 
of  the  district  in  which  his  supposed  offences  were  the  words  of  one  whose  loyalty  is  fervent  ana  un- 
committed, to  be  regularly  tried  by  the  civil  tribunal,  spotted.    We  entreat  the  Aesident  to  heed  them. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  plain  demands  of  the  And  because  they  signalize  a  mighty  truth,  and  are 
law^,  even  if  there  were  a  desire  to  do  so,  which  we  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  President's  own  party 
cannot  suppose,  and  we  expect  to  hear  in  a  few  days  as  well  as  by  the  solid  body  of  the  conservative  op- 
that  the  culprit  has  been  handed  over  to  the  only  le-  position,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  will  heed  them, 
gilimate  authorities.  ft  is  impossible  that  the  President  can  deliberately 
rp,       T      •     Ml     <t  T           TM  x-L       J,      j.     i.v  B^t  at  dcfiance  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  thus 
The  Louisville  "Journal      thus  treats  the  unequivocally  and  impressively  uttered  m  behalf  of 
case  :  what  he  must  owi\  up  to  be  the  risht    There  is  not 
It  U  a  great  mistake,  it  is  indeed  an  inexcusable  a*  present  on  the  face  of  the  globe  a  monarch  who 
mistake,  to  suppose  that  the  all  but  universal  feeling,  would  even  dream  of  defying  such  monitions  as  Pres- 
which  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Vallandigham  by  the  i^ent  Lincoln  is  now  receiving  in  thia  mve  matter 
railitary  power  has  awakened,  arises  in  any  degree  from  \^^.  free  and  loyal  people  whose  Chief  Magis- 
from  sympathy  with  his  peculiar  views ;  on  the  con-  \l^  ^^ »«; ,  ^^^  ^^  f *  once  respect  these  monitions, 
trary,  it  arises  in  spite  of  a  decided  antipathy  to  those  \^  ^^  ^0**^^  servo  and  not  freshly  impenl  his  coun- 
views,  as  is  shown  conclusively  hj  the  fact  that  the  ^>  ^  **7  nothing  of  his  own  future  renown, 

frJ  v^  *V^  w?T*3K«''^H,^!P"i**^''5^  champions  as  Qn  the  other  hand,  those  holding  that  it  was 

the  New  York  "Tribune,"  the  New  York  "Evemng  ...                  i  •     ai  • 

Po*t,"  the  New  York  "  Commercial  Advertiser,"  the  »  necessity  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  say : 

Albany  "  Statesman."  the  Boston"  Advertiser,"  the  I  think  you  are  wrong  about  Vallandigham.    His 

Boston  "Traveller,"  the  Springfield  "Republican,"  offence  was  essentially  a  miUtary  one,  in  this  as- 

and,  in  short,  by  the  ablest  and  most  influential  cham-  pect,  that  it  demoralized  the  army,  prevented  re- 

?ions  of  the  Republican  partv,  backed,  as  the  New  cruiting,  encouraged  desertion,  incited  men  to  re- 
work "Evening  Post"  avows,  by  at  least  three-fourths  sist  the  arrest  of  desetters,  and    tended  to  make 
of  the  Republican  party  itself.  trouble  about  the  increase  of  the  army  by  conscrip- 
The  feeliujg  under  notice  arises  clearly  not  in  con-  tion,  by  inciting  resistance  to  the  execution  of  that 


sequence  or^Vallandigham's  peculiar  views,  but  in     law.    These,  mind  you,  are  not  problematical  re- 


bly 

been  violated  in  his  person.    In  other  words,  it  arises     crats  and  swear  By  Vallandigham.    The  only  reme- 
from  a  rootod  and  solemn  conviction  of  the  truth     dy  was  by  sudden  and  short  stoppage, 
of  the  principle  which  the  General  Assembly  of  Ken-        This  could  not  possible  be  effected  by  the  civil  law. 
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His  offence  is  hardlj  Icoown  to  ciyil  law,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  end  of  trouble  in  getting  him  in- 
dicted. Then  be  would  hare  been  simplj  bound  to 
atand  bis  trial  at  some  iliture  day,  and  would  haye 

gone  on  talking  his  treason  and  sedition.  And  the 
ad  effects  before  mentioned  would  have  sone  on 
growing  in  power  and  influence,  and  might  have  got 
too  big  to  stop. 

Moreover,  special  cases  of  ill-doing,  resulting  tVom 
and  directly  in  accordance  with  his  teachings,  have 
constantly  to  be  attended  to.  They  cannot  Be  over- 
looked. Should  wo  punish  them  and  let  him  go  on 
inciting  the  commission  of  just  such  acts?  abusing 
the  courts  that  try  them,  and  bringing  their  authon- 
ty  into  disrepute. 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  open  and  bold 
disloyalty — not  simply  disloyalty  by  the  Republi- 
can Btanaard,  but  by  that  of  anj  honest  man — exist- 
ing in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  among  the  Vallan- 
digham  party.  It  must  be  stopped  and  put  down 
now — not  six  months  hence — ana  military  tribunals 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  do  it.  It  must  be  put 
down  if  it  should  take  a  temporary  military  despot- 
ism out  here  to  do  it.  It  is  that,  or  the  loss  of  the 
cause.  The  course  of  these  men  prolongs  the  war 
and  costs  lives  by  thousands,  and  I  tell  you  either 
they  or  the  Government  must  go  down,  and  that 
speedily. 

The  law  of  the  case  was  reirewed  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  "  National  Intelligencer "  of  May 
20th,  as  follows : 

As  much  confusion  seems  to  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction 
of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  on  the  charge  of  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  we  think  it  proper,  in  view  of 
the  interest  attaching  to  this  question,  considered  as 
one  of  law  rather  than  military  caprice,  to  place  dis- 
tinctly before  our  readers  the  points  on  which  it 
turns. 

The  charge  brought  against  Mr.  Yallandigham  was 
as  follows : 

Publicly  expressing,  In  yiolatlon  of  General  Order  No.  S3, 
ttom  besaquarters  department  of  the  Ohio,  his  sympathy  for 
those  in  arms  against  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States, 
declaring  disloyal  sentiments  and  opinions,  with  the  object 
and  purpose  of  weakening  the  jiower  of  the  Govemment  in 
its  efforts  to  sapprcss  on  nnlawml  rebellion. 

The  specification  adduced  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
in  support  of  this  charge,  see  afUf. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  charge  and  the  specifi- 
cation, even  if  entirely  sustained  by  the  evidence  (as 
to  which  in  this  inauiry  we  raise  no  question^,  seek 
to  convict  Mr.  Yauandigham,  a  citizen  of  Onio,  of 
"giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.*' 

Now  this  offence  has,  by  the  recent  legislation  of 
Congress,  been  made  expressly  cognizable  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  This  will  appear  from 
**  An  act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason 
and  rebellion,  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  17, 1862,  ana 
found  in  volume  12,  chapter  195,  page  589  of  the 
Statutes  at  Large  as  printed  by  order  of  Congress, 
sections  2  and  8. 

The  tribunal  to  take  cognizance  of  such  cases  and 
<^uestions  distinctly  appears  from  the  concluding  sec- 
tion of  this  statute,  as  follows : 

Sao.  14.  And  ba  it  further  enacted^  That  the  eonrts  of  the 
United  States  shall  nave  tv\\  power  to  institute  proccedintra, 
make  orders  and  decrecn,  issue  process,  and  do  all  other  things 
to  carry  this  act  into  effect 

This  is  conclusive  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  them  alone,  over 
the  offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Mr. 
Yallandigham. 

But  the  last  Congress  did  not  stop  here.  As  if  to 
shut  the  door  against  any  such  proceedings  as  those 
instituted  by.  Uen.  Bumside,  it  passed  an  act,  ap- 
proved March  8,  1863,  expressly  "relating to  hahe<u 
corput  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings  in  cer- 


tain cases."  The  section  of  this  act  relevant  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Yallandigliam  may  be  found  on  page  *!T,o 
of  the  volume  of  the  Statutes  at  Lai^  as  just  printed 
by  order  of  Congress^  sections  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  reader  can  easily  educe  from  these  provisions 
the  law  of  the  question  raised  by  the  arrest  made  by 
Oen.  Bumside.  They  will  perceive  that  proceedings 
under  the  writ  of  haoeaa  corpus  are  to  be  suspended 
by  the  courts  whenever  ana  wherever  the  privilege 
of  this  writ  has  been  suspended  by  the  President, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  toe  State  of  Ohio.  Judge 
Leavitt,  in  refusing  to  grant  the  writ  sued  out  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  stai^l  that  ho  had  not 
seen  this  law,  which  was  cited  in  court  by  Mr.  Pugh, 
the  attorney  for  Mr.  Vallandigham. 

And  when  a  judge  of  the  United  States  is  ignorant 
of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  this  head,  surely 
Gen.  Bumside  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing 
that  Congress,  by  the  act  of  July  17,  1862,  had  ex- 
presslv  provided  for  the  trial  by  toe  courts  of  the  of- 
fence he  alleges  against  Mr.  \  aHandigbam.  Nor  is 
it  any  i^nswer  to  say,  as  Gen.  Bumside  urges  in 
his  statement  made  to  the  judge,  that  *'wearc  in  a 
state  of  civil  war,  and  an  emergency  is  upon  us 
which  requires  the  operations  of^some  power  that 
moves  more  quickly  than  the  civil,"  for  it  was  pre- 
cisely in  view  of  such  an  "emergency"  that  Con- 
gress passed  the  act  of  July  17,  1862,  already  cited, 
and  it  was  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  arbitrary' 
detention  of  persons  held  "as  prisoners  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  order  or  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  state  or  political  prisoner,  or 
otherwise  than  as  prisoners  of  war,"  that  Conct- e>9 
passed  the  act  approved  on  the  8d  of  March ^ls.<t, 
and  the  sections  or  which,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
this  case,  we  have  recited  above.  The  intervention 
of  a  court-martial,  illegally  charged  with  the  trial  of 
a  citizen,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  impri«(on- 
mcnt  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  who,  while  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  must  be  regarded  in  law  as  one  "impris- 
oned by  the  order  or  authority  of  the  President,  act- 
ing through  the  Department  o'f  War." 

Congress  has  by  its  recent  legislation  "anticipat- 
ed" precisely  such  a  case  as  that  raised  by  the  al- 
leged conduct  and  language  of  Mr.  Vallandighnm. 
and  has  thus  made  provision  for  the  "  emergencr." 
The  only  justification  heretofore  assigned  for  such 
extraordinary  arrests  in  the  heart  of  a  loyal  popula- 
tion no  longer  exists,  for  the  "normal* course*'  of 
proceedings  is  now  plainly  marked  out  bv  the  law 
made  and  provided  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
all  who  give  "aid  and  comfort  to  the  enero^,"  and 
who  are  "citizens  of  States  in  which  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  has  continued  unimpaired  in  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

In  May,  Brig.-Gen.  Ilascall  in  command  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois^  issued  an  order  similar  in 
substance  to  the  order  of  Gen.  Bumside,  which 
subjected  him  to  strictures  in  some  of  the  pa- 
pers, for  which  offence  Gen.  Ilascall  caused 
the  arrest  of  the  editors  and  the  suppression 
of  the  paper.  {See  Fbeedom  of  the  Pkess  and 
Indiana.)  The  extent  to  which  the  summary 
arrest  of  parties  was  carried  may  be  gatlicrcd 
from  the  number  in  confinement  in  Cincinnati 
May  19th.    It  is  said  : 

There  are  now  confined  in  the  military  prison  here 
two  hundred  and  twent^y  political  prisoners,  all  to  be 
tried  by  the  court-martial  now  holding  daily  sessions. 
Gen.  Bumside  has  notified  sundry  weekly  papers  of 
this  State  to  send  him  proofs  .of  the  matter  they  de- 
sign publishing,  before  it  appears  in  their  issues;  the 
reason  assigned  being  the  publication  of  articles 
against  the  Administration  Order  No.  ZS^  Ac. 

Another  correspondent,  writing  from  Indian- 
apolis, mentions  two  more  papers  wliich  have 
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been  suppressed  by  order  of  Brig.-Gen.  Hascall,  enrolliDg  and  calling  out  the  national  forces,  and  for 

the  South  Bend  "  Forum  "  and  the  Columbia  other  purposes,"  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Pro- 

pf    "  "NT         "  ^®**  Marshals  appointed  under  this  act,  " to  arrest 
Lity     ^ews.^                                                       .all  deserters,  wnether  regulars,  volunteers,  mllitia- 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  suppression  men,  or  persons  called  into  the  service  under  this  or 

of  the  public  press  kept  pace  with  the  military  any  other  Act  of  Congress,  wherever  they  may  be 

arrests  found,  and  to  send  them  to  the  nearest  military  com- 

Immediately  following  the  Hon  Nat.  Wolfe,  ■°|f,»  ^^  Sf&'S^,  .hall  be  i..ued  by  a  Suio 
who  was  the  Democratic  candidate  in  the  Court  and  served  upon  a  Provost  Marshal  while  he 
Louisville  District,  Ky.,  was  arrested  and  put  holdsunderarrestaaeserter,  before  he  has  had  oppor- 
in  confinement  in  consequence,  as  charged,  of  tunity  "to  send  him  to  the  nearest  military  command- 
having    uttered  disloyal    sentiments    on    the  cr  or  military  post,"  the  Provost  Marshal  is  not  at  lib- 

ua»  U15    «juv.««  w     vj«     «w              ^  .    ^  disregard  that  process.    It  is  the  duty  of  the 

stump.     He  was  kept  under  arrest  until  after  Mafshal,  or  other  person  having  custody  of  the  pris- 

the  election.  oner,  to  make  known  to  the  jud^^e  or  court  by  a 

On  June  3d,  Gen.  Burnside  issued  General  proper  return,  the  authority  bv  which  he  holds  nim 

Order  No.  90,  from  which  the  following  ex-  1°  custodv.    But  after  this  return  is  made,  and  the 

*    ^i,„  „«^  «,« A  .  State  Judge  or  Court  judicially  apprised  that  the 

tracts  are  made  .  rty  is  in  custody  under  the  authority  of  the  United 

General  Order  M,  ^.  States,  they  can  proceed  no  further.  ^ 

TT. . ,.«« » .*...  TV... .«..«« /N.  .mn.  r»«TA  1  They  then  know  that  the  pnsoner  is  withm  the  do- 

CiKcijrwATL  Ohio,  June  8, 1863.         f  minion  and  jurisdiction  of  another  Government,  and 

m,                ,                 J-       J-      X    xv.li  i\^     v  n  that  neither  the  writ  of  A<w«M  corptw,  nor  any  other 

The  general  commanding  directs  that  Gen  N.C  ^          .^^^^^  ^^^^^  g^^t^  authoW,  can  pass  over 

McLean,  provost-marshal  general,  at  once  institute  an  V     ^^^  ^^  ^^.^.^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^J*  sovereignties, 

investigation  into  the  cases  of  all  citixen  prisoners  ^^  .^  ^^^^  ^,.^jj.„  ^^^  dominion  and  exclusive* juris- 

DOW  confined  m  this  department    and  in  a  1  such  ^^^        ^  ^^    jj^.^^^  plates.    If  he  has  committed 

cases  OS  do  not  clearly  show  premeditated  disloyalty  ^               .         j^  j    j         ^^^.^  tribunals  alono 

on  the  part  of  the  accused  or  when  a  desire  is  mam-  .^  g?^      j^  j^     .^  wVongfuUy  imprisoned, 

rested  to  atone  for  past  faulU  by  future  good  con^^^^  their>dicial  tribunals  can  releale  l^m  aSd  afford 

the  prisoners  will  be  released  on  taking  the  oath  of  j^j       J^            ^  ^  although,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 

allegiance  and  giviDg  bonds  for  a  stnct  observance  •      >   ■      ...     «.      .    .      (^ .!                  .    i..    '.. 


auegiance  and  giving  Donas  lor  a  stnct  observance     ^   ^^^   ^^  j^^  Marshal,  or  other  person  holding  him. 
thereof.     The  generol  commanding  >% convinced  that  ^^^J  ^  ^    ^  ^  ^^^         ^^^  autEority 

a  Uirge  majority  of  the  men  arrested  have  been  mis-       ^     ^^^  ^    'retains  him,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 


«i,«:auoa  ui  »u  uiuu«x»,  piuvu.».  m;*«uii.»,  »iiu  utuc.»  j^^    ^     ^       State  authority. 

in  authority,  to  the  necessity  of  great  care  in  the  £  g^^^^  j^^.  ^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  {^      ^^e  judicially 

f^f^ot  arrests,  which  should  m  idl  instances  be  informed  that  the  party  is  imprisoned  under  the  au- 

founded  on  full  affidavits,  susUining  distinct  charges,  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  United  States,  has  any  right  to  inter- 

except  when  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demantrm-  ^^^^  ^\^^  ^^      ^^          .^^  ^^;^  ^^  be  brought  before 

Slant  action      Carelessness  in  this  respect  is  only  less  ^^^^     ^^^  j^  ^^^  authority  of  a  State,  in  the  form 

censurable  than  neghgence  m  the  detection  and  pun-  ^^  judicial  process  or  otherwise,  shoulci  attempt  to 

w!?*u    ^"°^®-       f            1       «™     ^   ^     ^;i:-  control  the  3Iarshal  or  other  authorized  officer  or 

\\iththeexerci8eof  scrupulous  care  and  sound  dis-  ^  ^^  ^^    United  States,  in  any  respect,  in  the 

crction  on  the  part  of  officers,  and  a  candid  consider-  custody  of  his  prisoner,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  resist 

ation  on  the  part  of  all  citixens,  of  the  relations  of  the  j^  ^^^  (^  ^^n  ^J  j^j^  ^ j^          f^^^g  that  might  be  ne- 

people  and  the  army  to  each  other  as  above  set  forth  ^^          ^^  maintain  the  autliority  of  law  against  ille- 

the  general  commanding  is  full  of  hope  that  mutual  j  interference.     "  No  judiciaf  process,   whatever 

couperationm  putting  down  the  rebelhon  will  be-  f        .^          ^^^          can  have  any  lawful  authority 

come  more  hearty  and-effective,  the  necessity  for  ar-  ^^.^    ^^  4e  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 

rests  will  be  diminished,  and  the  tendency  to  lactipus  j^      y^    ^^^^  .^  ^  ^J^^^y     ^^^  ^^  atte„  t  ^ 

opposition  to  the  Government,  and  hurtful  criticism  ^^^^^f  j^  g^  ^^^  ^^^^  boundiries  is  nothing  less 

of  its  measures,  be  removed.                «ni?  vaini?  than  lawless  violence."    The  language  above  cited 

By  command  of   Major-Gen.  A.  E.  BURNSIDE.  .^  ^^^^  ^f  ^hief  Justice  Tancji,  in  tlie  decision  of  the 

}tS?'-*i     ?5^S^'^i  A.  A.  (t.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United. States,  in  the  case  of 

Official:  W.  P.  AxDEBSON,  A.  A.  G.  Ableman  r*.  Booth.  21  Howard's  Reports. 

On  the  1  st  of  July  the  Provost-Marshal  Gen-  If  a  writ  of  /tabcas  corpus  shall  have  been  issued  out 

eral  issued  the  following  directions  in  reference  from  a  State  Court,  and  served  upon  the  Provost 

to  the  dutlea  of  officers,  to  whom  write  of  gL°f"^t*h«%'^\tnr*'o'p;o^^^^^ 

7uiOc4ts  corpus  might  be   directed   to  produce  to  the  nearest  militarv  commander  or  miUtary  post," 

persons  charged  as  deserters :  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Marshal  to  make  to  the  Court  a 

/^.      ,      ,^    „-  respectful  statement,  in  writing,  as  a  return  upon  the 

Circular  ^o,  86.  ^^i^  ^^.^ti^g  ^^h :                   ** 


„            ,,^^*  Depabtiiext,            I  i3t.  That  the  respondent  is  Provost  Marshal,  duly 

^"  wT„'Ii'^^.''n^^*'V!i^!  ^^^  f  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 

Thi.  rn11n«r4na.  n^ninn  of  Tf on   WiUi^i  WhitiL  accordance  with  the  act  aforesaid. 

Rnl^^?*/^«?72SVJiTinnartm?nt  i,m^  2d.  That  the  pcrsou  held  was  arrested  by  said 

FnlSi^^^^VnT^fiPan^o^^^^^^  Marshal  as  a  deserter,  in  accordance  with  thi  pro- 

information  and  guidance  or  ail  officers  ot  tnis  iiu-       .. -  .,  ^  _^ *v'  ^^*:^^  «r  *k«  ««♦  „f„,.^a«;,i 


t.' 


reau: 


Kuidance  of  all  officers  of  this  Bu-     J«^».» »"»»»»  »  ucscuci,  m  »vuuiu«i.vu  «ivu  *m^  |.w- 
Kuiuau».t,  ui  iMi  uiu^cia  vi  i.u«  **«      visiou  of  the  scvcnth  section  of  the  act  aforesaid. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  respondent  to  dehver  over 
ARREST  OF  DBSEBTBRS— HABEAS  CORPUS.  gajd  dcscrtcr  "to  the  nearest  military  commander  or 

Opinion. — It  is  enacted  in  the  7th  section  of  the     military  post,"  and  that  the  respondent  intends  to 
Act  approTcd  March  3d,  1863,  entitled  "An  act  for     perform  such  duty  as  soon  as  possible. 
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8d.  That  the  production  of  said  deserter  in  Conrt 
would  be  inconsistent  with,  and  in  violation  of,  the 
duty  of  the  respondent  as  Provost  Marshal  ^  and  that 
the  said  deserter  is  now  held  under  authority  of  the 
United  States.  For  these  reasons,  and  witnout  in- 
tending any  disrespect  to  the  honorable  Judge  who 
issued  process,  he  declines  to  produce  said  deserter, 
or  to  subject  him  to  the  process  of  the  Court. 

To  the  foregoing  all  other  material  facts  may  be 
added. 

Such  return  having  been  made,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Court  over  that  case  ceases.  If  the  State 
Court  shall  proceed  with  the  case  and  make  afly  for- 
mal judgment  in  it,  except  that  of  dismissal,  one  of 
two  courses  may  be  taken : 

1.  The  case  may  be  carried  up,  by  appeal,  to  the 
highest  court  of  the  State,  and  removea  therefrom 
by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  or, 

2.  The  Judge  may  be  personally  dealt  with  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  and  with  such  instructions  as 
may  hereafter  be  issued  in  each  case. 

JAMES  B.  FRY, 
Provost  Marshal  General. 

In  carrying  out  tho  principles  upon  which 
this  circular  was  issued,  Gen.  Ijurnside  pub- 
lished the  following : 

General  Order  Ko,  113. 

IlBADQr ABTEES  DEPATlTMrVT  OP  TWR  OmO,  ) 

Cincinnati,  Omo,  Jvly  8,  lb<>).  j 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  to 
the  Wor  Department,  and  with  instructions  of  tho 
Secretary  of  War,  through  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, based  upon  the  decision  of  toe  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in 
the  case  of  Alderman  ts.  Booth,  tlio  following  direc- 
tions are  ^ren  for  the  conduct  of  the  military  offi- 
cers of  this  Department  in  cases  of  habeas  corpuSf  is- 
sued from  State  Courts  fur  persons  in  the  official  cus- 
tody or  control  of  such  military  officers,  whether  as 
enlisted  soldiers,  arrested  deserters,  or  arrested  par- 
ties chargeable  with  offences  to  be  tried  before  a 
Hilitarv  Court. 

I.  Whenever  such  writ  is  served  upon  a  military 
officer,  in  the  case  referred  to,  he  sball  make  a  re- 
spectful return  in  writing,  setting  forth :  1.  That  the 
respondent  is  a  military  officer,  duly  commissioned 
ana  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  tho 
United  States,  and  stating  the  nature  of  the  duty  to 
which  he  is  assigned :  2.  The  reason  of  the  custody 
of  the  person  dcnianacd,  whether  as  enlisted  soldier, 
deserter,  or  criminal  arrested  under  military  law ;  8. 
That  the  production  of  said  person  in  Court  would 
be  inconsistent  with  and  in  violation  of  his  duty  as  a 
miUtary  officer,  under  the  orders  of  his  superiors;  4. 
That  said  person  is  now  held  under  authority  of  tho 
United  States,  and  that  for  these  reasons,  and  with- 
out intending  any  disrespect  to  the  honorable  Jud^e 
who  issued  the  process,  ne  dechnes  to  produce  said 
person,  or  to  subject  him  to  the  process  of  the  Court. 
To  this  return  a  statement  of  all  other  material  facts 
mav  be  added. 

IT.  When  the  return  to  the  writ  has  been  made 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  instructions,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Court  over  the  case  is  held 
to  have  ceased,  and  the  officer  will  proceed  with  his 
military  duty  as  if  no  such  writ  had  been  issued. 

III.  If,  after  such  return,  the  Jud^e  should  pro- 
ceed in  the  case,  either  personally  against  the  omcer 
making  the  return,  or  m  favor  of  the  person  held, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  release  from  cus- 
tody, complete  protection  will  be  afforded  by  the 
nearest  military  authority,  acting  firmly  but  with  all 
possible  respect  to  the  Cfourt. 

IV.  Official  information  of  every  case  arising  un- 
der this  order  will  be  immediately  forwarded,  through 
the  regular  channels,  to  these  headquarters. 

y.  tt  will  be  carefully  noticed  that  the  provisions 


of  this  order  do  not  appiv  to  writs  or  processes  ia- 
Bued  out  of  the  Federal  Courts. 

By  order  of  Major-General  BURNSIDE. 
Lbwis  Kichmond, 
Assistant  Adjutant  Genera!. 

A  case  soon  arose  before  Judge  Paddock  in 
Cincinnati,  in  which  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ing was  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  judicial  de- 
cision.    The  Judge  in  Lis  opinion  says : 

Upon  the  17th  day  of  July,  1868,  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  probate  judge  o^this  county  by  the 
parents  of  Henry  Hicks  and  James  Archibala,  re- 
spectively, alleginj^  that  said  parties  were  minors, 
and  that  the  petitioners  were  entitled  to  the  custody 
of  their  respective  children;  that  said  minors  had 
enlisted  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  were  ille«illy  detained  in  the  military 
prison  of  this  city  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boone,  and 
pray  that  writs  of  habeas  earpiu  may  issue  for  them. 

Upon  the  same  day  the  writ  was  allowed  and  is- 
Buea  to  tho  sheriff  of  the  countV;  returnable  upon  the 
18th,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  which  time  the  hearing, 
at  the  request  of  counsel,  was  continued  to  the  2oth 
inst.  at  the  same  hour. 

The  sheriff  made  the  following  retnm  to  the  writ : 

"  I  hare  served  the  within-named  Colonel  T.  C. 
Boone  with  a  copy  of  this  viTit  personallv,  and  hare 
demanded  the  body  of  the  within-named  fienry  Hicks 
from  Colonel  T.  C.  Boone,  and  he  refuses  to  de- 
liver him  into  my  custody  until  further  orders  from 
the  commanding  general." 

."WM.lONG,  Sheriff  Hamilton  county. 

"  Wm.  H.  Glass,  Deputy." 

The  same  return  was  made  in  the  case  of  Archi- 
bald. 

Upon  the  20th  ult.  the  cause  came  on  for  hearing. 
H.  L.  Burnett,  judge  advocate  of  the  Department  of 
tho  Ohio  appearing  in  behalf  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boone,  ana  nling  for  him  an  answer,  setting  up  that 
he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  regiment  0.  Y.  I.,  and  was  in  command  of 
Kemper  Barracks,  a  military  prison  in  this  city; 
that,  on  the  13th  of  July,  Henry  Hicks  was  delivered 
to  him  to  be  forwarded  to  his  regiment  to  answer  for 
desertion ;  that  he  has  since  held  said  Hicks  as  a 
deserter,  in  pursuance  of  official  duties,  kc. ;  that  said 
Hicks  had  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  provost  mar- 
shal of  the  Second  Con^ssional  district  of  Ohio  es 
a  deserter  from  the  United  States  Army,  where  he 
owed  service  and  allegiance. 

The  answer  further  sets  up  a  circular  from  the  War 
Department,  and  an  order  from  headquarters  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio,  by  which  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boone  is  to  be  governed,  and  attaches  copies  thereof. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
above  named  (the  answer  says),  the  respondent, 
as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  cannot  de- 
liver up  or  produce  in  this  court  the  body  of  the 
within-namea  Henry.  Hicks,  and  not  from  any  disre- 
spect to  the  court  issuing  the  writ. 

A  motion  for  an  attachment  of  Lientenant-Coloncl 
Boone,  for  contempt  of  the  order  of  the  court  in  re- 
sisting the  sheriff  in  the  execution  of  the  writ,  was 
thereupon  made,  and  upon  the  hearing,  the  various 
questions  arising  in  the  cases  were  argued  and  sub- 
mitted, and  are  now  to  be  decided. 

The  answer  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boone  is  pre- 
pared in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  in  the  ucn- 
eral  Order  No.  118,  an  official  copy  of  ^hich  is  at- 
tached. 

This  order,  it  will  bo  seen,  prescribes  the  kind  of 
answer  to  be  made  by  the  military,  and  also  names 
the  stage  of  the  proceedings  when  the  State  courts 
are  to  be  regarded  as  ousted  from  and  denied  all 
further  jurisdiction  or  power ;  enjoins  that  any  fur- 
ther proceedings  of  the  judge  for  the  release  o'f  the 
party  for  whose  benefit  the  writ  is  issued,  or  against 
the  officer  holding  him,  must  be  resisted  by  force. 
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.  If  this  right  exists,  it  ought  to  be,  and  will  be, 
jielded  without  obicction  by  every  good  citizen ;  but 
of  its  existenoe  there  should  be  no  doubt.  The 
clum  is  a  novel  one,  and  interests  every  citizen,  and 
is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  demand  fuu  and  careful 
consideration. 

If  the  right  does  not  exist,  that  should  be  declared, 
and  the  claim  abandoned. 

The  simple  question  is,  whether  the  State  Courts 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  Federal  Courts  to 
discharge,  on  habeas  corvtu^  persons  held  in  military 
custody.  €'he  power  or  United  States  Courts  so  to 
do,  ia  expressly  ro^grved  by  the  order.  The  right 
and  propriety  of  discharging  are  not  drawn  in  Ques- 
tion ;  only  it  is  declared  that  State  Courts  shall  not 
exercise  such  ri^ht. 

The  question  is  not  a  new  one,  except  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  now  arises.  The  adjudications  are 
numerous  in  the  highest  Courts  of  the  States. 

The  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  inquire  into  the 
illegal  imprisonment  of  the  citizen  is  among  the  ear- 
liest and  most  eminent  of  its  attributes.  No  State 
that  formed  a  part  of  the  Qeneral  Government  ever, 
by  grant  or  otherwise,  divested  itself  of  these. 

On  the  contrary,  the  highest  tribunals  of  all  the 
States  have  asserted,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  General  Government,  their  right  and 
duty  to  inquire  into  and  relieve  from  illegal  restraint 
its  citizens  within  its  own  territorial  limits,  regard- 
less of  the  authority,  or  pretext  of  authority,  by 
which  the  restraint  may  have  been  imposed. 

The  acts  of  Congress  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  and  yet  Judge  Story  savs:  "The  right  of  all 
courts,  State  and  National,  to  declare  unconstitution- 
al laws  void,  seems  settled  beyond  the  reach  of  judi- 
cial controversy." — 2  Story's  Com.,  sect.  1832;  1 
Kent,  494. 

And  so  as  to  judgments  rendered  by  the  United 
State?  courts,  Williamson  vs,  Barry,  8  Howard  540. 

Let  us  next  examine  into  the  authorities  determin- 
ing the  right  of  State  Courts  to  inquire  into  and  re- 
lieve from  illegal  restraint  persons  held  under  Uni- 
ted  States  autnoritv.  The  cases  are  numerous,  and 
arc  to  be  found  in  (he  reports  of  all  the  States. 

The  case  ez parte  Sci^cant,  8  Hall's  Law  Journal, 
occurred  in  April,  1809.  Sergeant  was  held  under 
attachment  from  United  States  District  Court.  A 
writ  of  habtat  corpus  issued  to  the  United  States  Mar- 
shal returnable  before  the  chief  justice  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  court,  in  holding  that  they 
bad  the  power  to  discharge  the  prisoner,  remarked  that 
this  '*  right  flows  from  the  nature  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, which  leaves  to  the  several  States  absolute 
supremacy  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  not  ceded  to 
the  United  States." 

In  the  year  1815.  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
enforced,  by  attachment  for  contempt,  obedience  to 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  directed  to  Morgan  Lewis, 
General  of  Division  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Carleton,  7  Cowen,  471,  in  1827,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  were  unanimous  in  dis- 
charging a  minor  who  had  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army,  alleging  himself  at  the  time  to  be  over 
twenty-one  years  of  a<xe. 

In  1813,  in  the  Locidngton  case.  Bright,  Bep.  260, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  this  right 
of  the  State  Courts  to  issue  the  writ  was  reaffirmed. 

[The  Court  here  cited  the  remarks  of  Chief  Justice 
Ti^hman.] 

In  New  Jersey,  in  1819,  the  question  came  before 
the  Supremo  Court  in  the  case  of  The  State  ts, 
Brearly,  2  Southard,  655. 

Southard,  J.,  said :  It  will  require,  in  me,  a  great 
struggle,  both  of  feeling  and  judgment,  before  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and 
say  that  she  has  surrendered  her  independence  on 
questions  like  this^  that  her  highest  judicial  tribunal 
for  such  purposes  is  incapable  of  inquiring  into  the 
imprisonment  of  her  citizens,  no  matter  how  gross  or 
illegal  it  may  be,  provided  it  be  hj  agents  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  under  color  of  their  Taws." 


[The  opinion  of  the  court  was  also  cited  in  the  case 
of  The  state  vs,  Dimmick,  12  New  Hampshire,  167, 
and  the  Commonwealth  iss»  Harrison,  11  Massachu- 
setts, 63.] 

The  question  was  again  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1847.  The  Commonwealth  ez  rd, 
Webster  and  Fox,  7  Barr,  836. 

Coulter,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  say- 
ing: ."In  Pennsylvania,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
judges  and  State  Courts  has  not  before  been  doubt- 
ed ;  and  from  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  ds,  Mur- 
ray, 4  Binn.  487,  down  to  the  present  time,  numer- 
ous cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  has  been  exer- 
cised. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  the  prerogative  writ  of  the  citizen — 
the  safeguard  of  his  person  and  the  security  of  lib- 
erty', ^o  matter  how  or  where  the  chains  or  his  cap- 
tivity have  been  forged.  The  power  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  State  is  adequate  to  crumble  them  to  dust,  if 
an  individual  is  deprived  of  his  liberty,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  land. 

This  was  the  case  of  enlistment  of  a  minor,  who 
had  deserted,  and  he  was  discharged. 

Such  are  some  of  the  adjudications  of  the  highest 
courts  of  the  States,  and  more  might  be  presented, 
affirming  the  right  of  State  Courts  to  try  tne  legality 
of- imprisonment  under  color  of  authority  for  the 
United  States. 

The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Kent  in  the  Ferguson 
case,  9  Johns,  stands  almost  alone ;  and  the  excep- 
tion to  this  and  other  opinions  was  participated  in 
bv  not  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  who  sat  with 
him  in  the  case,  and  has  never  yet,  so  far  as  I  have 
examined,  been  assented  to  by  a  single  State  Court 
wherever  the  question  has  been  presented.  But  it 
has  been  expressly  denied  and  disclaimed. 

In  a  case  reported  in  the  Law  Journal,  438,  in 
1850,  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  to  the 
grand  jurv,  in  1851,  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  and  b^'  Mr.  Justice 
McLean  in  Norris  r«.  Newton,  5  McLean,' 92,  the  right 
was  denied. 

And  yet  Hurd,  in  humming  a  review  of  the  action 
of  the  various  courts,  says :  **  In  some  of  the  inferior 
courts  of  the  United  States  the  power  has  been  de- 
nied ;  but  in  most  of  them,  when  the  question  has 
arisen,  the  power  to  issue  the  writ  has  been  conceded ; 
but  the  jurisdiction  under  it  has  been  claimed  by 
them  to  be  more  circumscribed  than  the  State  Courts 
have  held  it  to  be. 

It  may  be  considered  settled  that  State  Courts  may 
grant  the  writ  in  all  cases  of  illegal  confinement  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Hurd  on  Ha? 
heas  corpus^  166. 

Now,  at  the  formation  of  the  General  Government, 
this  right  remained,  unless  surrendered  by  the  State, 
or  unless  "  Congress  has  the  power  to,  and  has  exer- 
cised it,  to  take  it  away."  It  existed  inherently,  and 
not  by  grant  from  Congress.  There  mav  be,  and 
are,  cases  flowing  from  the  relations  ana  duties  of 
the  citizen  toward  the  General  Government,  where 
the  action  of  the  State  Court  may  be  controlled. 

The  acts  of  Congress  may  impose  additional  duties, 
new  obligations  may  be  contracted,  and  new  rela- 
tions formed  by  the  citizens. 

So  far  as  these  are  in  conformity  with  the  grants 
of  power  as  written  in  the  Constitution,  they  are,  of 
course,  valid  and  binding  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
States.  Whether  they  are  so  or  not  is  the  unques- 
tioned right  of  every  State  Court  to  determine  in  a 
proper  case.  So  likewise  is  it  the  right  of  the  State  to 
inquire  whether  its  citizens  are  properly  restrained 
hj  virtue  of  those  laws,  whose  validity  it  has  the 
nght  to  pass  upon  and  determine. 

It  is  the  right,  then,  to  inquire  whether  the  deten- 
tion be  lawful  or  not.  And  the  detention  may  be 
lawful  under  and  by  virtue  of  laws  National,  State,  or 
Municipal,  or  by  treaties  with  Foreign  Governments. 
If  the  detention  be  legal  the  right  is  exhausted,  the 
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writ  has  served  iU  purpose,  and  the  applicant  will  It  is  an  assertion  that  the  military  is  high  over  all, 

bo  Icfl  in  the  jurisdiction  where  found ^  if  illegal,  ho  and  above  all,  and  that  the  civil  authority  of  the  land 

would  be  discharged,  because  there  is  no  law  for  and  the  people  shall  be  subordinated  and  subjected^ 

holdins  him.  an  assertion  by  those,  too,  who,  coming  from  obscnr- 

The  State  cannot  abandon  the  right,  cannot  aban-  itj,  will,  when  these  troublous  days  are  passed,  sink 

don  the  citizen  when  in  the  custody,  it  may  be,  of  to  that  obscurity  again,  awa^  from  that  people  they 

some  usurper  of  power,  under  color  or  claim  of  law.  scorned  and  wronged — bnt  will  then  fear. 

This  Would  be  disgrace,  dishonor,  faithlessness  to  The  motion  for  an  attachment  against  Lieutenant- 

the  citizen  whose  support  and  service  it  commands.  Colonel  Boone  would  be  allowed. 

In  the  cases  at  bar  there  is  no  contest  between  a  Judge  Flynn  asked  what  the  Court  proposed  to  do 

State  Court  and  a  United  States  Court,  or  any  other  in  relation  to  Gen.  Bumside,  who  was  made  a  party, 

court.    These  parties,  Ilicks  and  Archibald,  are  not  Court  remarked  that  on  consideration*it  did  not 

in  the  custody  of  any  court  or  its  officers,  by  virtue  appear  essential  that  he  should  be  made  a  party, 

of  any  process  or  commitment;  have  never  been  It  was  Colonel  Boone  who  had  the  parties  in  custody, 

tried,  convicted,  or  sentenced.    They  are  in  the  cus-  and  had  to  elect  whether  he  would  obey  this  cotui 

tody  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boone,  who  is  simply  the  or  his  superior  officers.    Gen.  Bumside  gave  no  fipe- 

keeper  of  the  barracks ;  they  are  in  the  jurisdiction  cial  order  in  this  case,  but  a  general  order,  which  had 

of  no  court — civil,  criminal,  military,  State,  or  Na-  no  reference  to  the  action  ofthis  court  especially, 

tional — in  existence.  Major  R.  M.  Corwin  asked  that  the  entry  might 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Boone  holds  them  by  virtue  of  be  deferred,  as  he  desired  to  examine  the  answer  of 

no  writ  or  process  from  any  court  or  authority ;  they  Colonel  Boone  before  preparing  on  exception  to  the 

were  arrested  without  any  process,  and  without  an^  decision. 

proof  or  showing  that  they  owe  service  to  the  Uni-  Major  C.  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  armv,  and 

ted  States.  was  present  now  onXjr  at  the  request  of  the  Judge 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Boone  is  merely  the  custodian.  Advocate,  and  by  invitation  of  the  Court, 

and  over  him  the  United  States  have  not  exclusive  fpvi*ii*       •    ry        -n        •<!« 

jurisdiction.  The  following  is  Gen.  Burnside  a  return  to 

It  was  claimed  in  the  argument,  that,  upon  the  the  writ  in  the  above  case : 

familiar  principle  that  where  the  jurisdiction  is  con-  HaADQCABTEM  Dcpakthext  of  titb  Omo, ) 

current,  the  court  first  acquiring  must  proceed,  and  Cinciknatt,  AnqtuttK,  1M18.             ) 

the  other  is  rested  that  the  court-martial  has  the  I  know  of  no  such  person  as  Ilenry  llick<;,  and  he 

right  to  retain  the  custody,  and  proceed.    There  is  is  certainly  not  in  my  custody,  as  I  do  not  is,^e  charge 

no  proof  that  the  parties  are  in  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  imprisonment  of  any  person, 

court-martial — ^there  is  no  showing  of  the  existence  If,  as  indicated  by  the  sheriff,  this  man  is  a  minor, 

of  any  such  courts— but  a  suggCRtion  that  such  an  one  and  enlisted  in  the  service  against  the  consent  of  his 

is  or  will  be  created,  in  some  distant  State  not  named,  parents,  and  the  case  is  one  which  justly  and  honor- 

at  some  time  in  the  future  not  mentioned.  ably  calls  for  a  discharge,  bv  maldng  the  fact  known 

The  parties  are  not  charged  with  having  violated  to  these  headquarters,  the  discharge  will  be  at  once 

a  criminal  law  of  the  UnitcdStates,  of  wliicb  any  civil  granted  without  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  or  the 

court.  State  or  United  States,  could  try  and  punish  chance  of  clashing  between  the  State  and  United 

them.  States  authorities,  which   all  just  and  loyal  men 

It  is  admitted  that  the  writ  of  habeas  eorput  may  be  should  seek  to  avoid  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
issued  by  the  State  Court,  but  that  the  court  shall  My  instructions  are  distinct,  to  deliver  up  no  rriv 
not  exercise  the  power  and  authority  implied  and  oners  upon  writs  issued  from  the  Stato  Courts,  woere 
conferred  by  the  ri^ht  to  issue  it.  The  rule  is  that  they  are  held  by  authority  of  the  General  Govern- 
when  authority  is  given  to  do  a  thing,  all  the  power  ment.  These  instructions  are  based  upon  a  well- 
necessary  is  conferred.  known  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

But  that  which  in  these  proceedings  strikes  me  as  States,  and  I  have  issuca  an  order  embracing  the 
startling  and  ill-boding  is,  that  the  military,  under  leading  features  of  that  decision, 
color  and  pretence  ot  law,  should  claim  the  right  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  honorable 
and  proceed  to  its  exercise,  to  proclaim  and  order  Court  that  it  is  far  from  my  desire  to  come  into  col- 
the  limits  within  which  the  civil  authorities  shall  be  lision  with  its  authority,  or  to  disregard  any  of  its 
exercised,  and  beyond  which  it  shall  not  go,  without  decrees;  and  I  hope  to  ue  always  found  wililnff  and 
being  met  and  overcome  by  force.  Power  is  corrupt-  anxious  to  obey  any  of  its  orders  that  are  not  in  op- 
ing, and  in  these  days  when  vast  powers  arc  concen-  position  to  my  instructions  from  the  General  Gov- 
trated  and  wielded,  we  must  closely  watch  the  pro-  cmment ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  honorable  Coort 
gress  of  events.  has  no  disposition  to  give  any  such  orders. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  tho  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

State  of  Ohio  declare  that  **  the  military  shall  always  (Signed)                            A.  E.  BURNSIDE. 

be  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority."  Maj.-Gcn.  Com'g  Department  of  the  Ohio. 

And  yet,  in  these  peaceful  and  loyal  States,  whoso  The   result   of  this  opinion  was  fully  sus- 

people  have  given  so  freely  of  their  aid  to  the  Gov-  .   .      ,  .      ,    ,       -ir  n-     *r  ^.i      tiU    t  \.  •       % 

cmment,  the  claim  is  now  made  of  the  right  to  mod-  Gained  by  Judge  Mullm  of  the  6th  district  of 

ify  and  nullify  the  Constitutions  ond  laws  of  them  all  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  1  ork.     In  the  case 

— ^to  modify  and  nullify  tho  powers  of  every  State  of  an  "  infant "  in  whose  behalf  a  writ  l.nd 

Court-to  modify  and  nulUfy  the  rights  and  immuni-  |,een  sued  out,  Provost  Marshal  Eastman  of  the 

'''i^trZX^i^'^t:^^^^  by  the  Judpe  Jefferson  and  Lewis  district  made  the  return 

Advocate  that  military  officers  could  not  obey  the  prescribed  by  the  Avar  Department  and  stood 

process  of  courts,  because  in  so  doing  they  might  upon  it,  refusing  to  produce  the  prisoner.    The 

disobey  their  superiors  in  command.  latter's  counsel  moved  for  a  writ  of  attiichment 

And  further,  that  a  court  that  should  proceed  to  ^^  the  arrest  of  tlie  marshal.    Judge  Mollin  in- 

enforce  obedience  to  its  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  a  4     *,i             ^    1         ^       ^        ^  ,y       i      •^.  ^ 

case  Uke  tho  present,  would  be  guilty  of  nullification,  ^^antly  gi-anted  and  ordered  tlie  sheritt  to  exe- 

secession,  and  rebellion.  cute  it.     The  sheriff  soon  appeared  with  the 

According  to  these  doctrines,  a  miUtary  officer  marshal  in  custody.     Judge  Mullia  took  tho 

might  riolate  eveiy  article  of  the  mrainal  code,  from  3^^^  course  in  a 'case  at  Watertown,  K.  Y., 

murder  down,  and  although  the  Constitution  of  the  Tv„f4.:n„  fi,^  r.i.r»TT/»cf  Tno».cT.o1  in  fl,o  /...^f^^/^^-  «f 

State  savs  thaf'the  milita%  shall  always  be  subordi-  \^^^^^^  t  J?  provost  marshal  m  tho  custod}  of 

note  to  the  civil  authoritv,''  the  offender  shall  walk  the  slienli  on  an  attachment. 

abroad  untouched  and  unharmed.  But  in  a  case  before  Judge  Bacon  of  the  Sa- 
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preme  Court  of  Kew  York,  who  had  allowed  a  York,  discharged  a  minor  named  Jordan,  who 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  produce  the  body  of  had  enlisted,  holding  that  the  signing  of  the  en- 
one  Charles  £.  Hopson,  and  to  which  the  pro-  listment  paper,  and  taking  th.e  oath  which  it 
vost-marslial  had  made  the  return  prescribed  contains,  do  not  preclude  the  recruit  or  his 
in  the  orders  from  the  Provost  Marshal-Gen-  parept  from  showing  his  true  age,  and  if  his 
cral^s  office,  upon  which  return  an  attachment  age  is  shown  to  be  less  than  eighteen  years  at 
was  ordered  to  be  issued,  and  a  rule  afterward  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  and  that  the  parent 
entered  to  show  cause  why  the  return  should  had  not  consented  thereto,  he  might  be  dis- 
not  be  deemed  sufficient,  the  judge  held  the  charged  from  the  service  on  habeas  corpus.  The 
return  to  be  sufficient,  and  sustained  the  cor-  denial  of  jurisdiction  in  the  State  courts  had 
roctness  of  Mr.  Whiting's  opinion.  On  this  proceeded  from  military  orders;  but  on  the 
decision  being  removed  to  the  general  term  of  15th  of  September  the  President  issued  the 
the  district,  the  court  were  equally  divided ;  following  proclamation : 

Judges  Bacon   and  Morgan  decided  that  the        By  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  Proclama- 

court  had  no  jurisdiction  while  the  proclama-  tion :  Whereas,  the  Constitutioa  of  the  United  States 

tion  was  m  force,  Judges  Allen  and  Mullin  that  *>"  ordained  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 

•.  1  ^  ^        °  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of 

T  J      T  i^xi^ci  n_xi»xT  rebigllion  or  invasion,  tne  public  safety  may  require  it, 

Judge  Leonard,  of  the  bupreme  Court  of  rJew  and  whereas  a  rebellion  was  existing  in  March  8d,  1863, 

York,  in  a  case  in  New  York  city,  fully  con-  which  rebellion*  is  still  existing,  and  whereas,  by  a 

curs  in  the  conclusions  of  Judges  Paddock  and  statute  which  was  approved  on  that  day,  it  was  en- 

MuUin     A  person  named  Barrett  was  held  by  ?,tunt^1taWn  £"o'nJ!2r^Lter^^^^^^^ 

Provost-Marshal  Nugent  as  a  deserter.     It  was  the  present  insurrection,  the  President  of  the  United 

claimed  on  behalf  of  Barrett  that  he  was  never  States,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety 

legally  enlisted,  and  therefore  could  not  desert,  may  require,  is  authorizca  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 

A  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  issued,  which  the  pro-  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  any  case  throughout  tho 

,.^.«*  ,v,>»-  1  ,1  ,1^-1-^1-1  1^     \  *i  \.   A  United  States  or  any  part  thereof;  and  whereas,  in 

vost-marshal  declmed  to  obey,  on  the  ground  t^e  judgment  of  Uie^President,  the  public  safety  does 

that  Barrett  was  only  amenable  to  military  require  that  the  privilepo  of  said  writ  shall  now  bo 

law.     Oounsel  then  applied  for  an  attachment  suspended  throughout  the   United   States,  in  cases 

against  Nugent  for  not  obeying  the  writ,  and  ?»»ere,  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 

Judjco  Leonard  decided  the  motion  K  ^r'fe  o7&llT,;i^r„°^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Iho  judge  m  his  opinion  held  that  tho  rail-  tody,  either  as  prisoners  of  war,  snica,  or  aiders  or 

itary  authority  was  subordinate  to  the  civil;  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or  ofHccrs,  soldiers,  or  seamen, 

that  the  case  of  Ableman  rs.  Booth  was  essen-  enrolled,  drafted,  or  mustered,  or  enlisted  in,  orbclong- 

tially  different  from  this,  as  Booth  was  in  cus-  >"«,*«  ^^®  ^*°i^'  7^*^^  *'*^^^f^  °^  ^.^^  United  States,  or 

.^ ,  -^  ,         rr  '1   1  oa.  2.  i.      1  •  V  M  descrters  therefrom,  or  otherwise  amenable  to  mil- 

tody  on  process  by  a  United  States  court,  which  jtary  law,  or  to  tho  rules  or  articles  of  war,  or  the  rules 

Barrett  was  not ;  that  this  was  a  question  not  and  regulations  prescribed  for  military  or  navnl  scr- 

sought  for  by  the  court,  and  it  must  be  decided  vice  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 

according  to   law,  not  in  view  of  expediency,  States  or  for  resisting  a  draft,  or  for  any  other  offence 

mid  thaf  this  inq'uiry  was  not  as  to^whethe;  ''^XZ^'e^^:! A^rl^^^^^^ 

Isarrett  was  a  deserter  or  not,  but  an  enquiry  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  to 

as  to  whether  he  was  legally  enlisted.     The  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ 

judge  therefore  concluded  that  Marshal  Nugent  ^^  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  throughout  the  United 

must  produce  the  body  of  Barrett.  f,^^^  *°  *^®  *^'^Sr;^  c^?«  ^^ll^^  mentioned,  and  that 

i*vv*i*»^v  y  «  i/v«j  VI  A^«ii«i,u.  ^  tins  suspension  Will  continue  throughout  the  duration 

In  the  order  granted  by  Judge  Leonard,  m  of  said  rebellion,  or  until  this  proclamation  shall,  by  a 

accordance  with  his  opinion,  tho  following  Ian-  subsequent  one  to  be  issued  oy  the  President  of  tho 

guage  was  used :  Unitea  States,  be  modified  and  revoked;  and  I  do 

hereby  require  all  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers 

Ord^red,  That  the  person  of  the  said  Michael  Barrett  within  the  United  States,  and  all  officers  and  others  in 

be  produced  by  the  respondent,  Kobert  Nugent,  in  this  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  to 

court  at  10  o'clock  of  the  day  next  after  the  service  of  take  distinct  notice  of  this  suspension,  and  give  it  full 

ft  copy  of  this  order,  or  in  default,  that  an  attachment  effect,  and  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  to 

issue  against  the  said  Robert  Nugent.  conduct  and  gorern  themselves  accordingly,  and  ia 

Ti/^,  a  ix.     a  r^       i.     B  Conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Judge  Cliapman,  ot  the  bupreme  Court  of  and  the  laws  of  Congress  in  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
Massachusetts,  ordered  the  release  of  a  person  yidcd. 

held  by  the  provost -marshal,  the  marshal  in        In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 

that  case  making  the  retu;-n  directed  by  the  f?.^  i^?"?«5  i\ie^e^\  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.    , 

TM.^.'/N.,f  «^««.,v.oi  ^^««««i  '  this  15th  day  of  September,  m  the  year  of  our  Lord 

provost-marshal-general.  1^,33^  ^„d  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 

The  (juestion  arising  m  all  these  cases  was  as  to  America  the  Sbth. 
tho  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts.  The  United  By  the  President,  A.LINCOLN. 

Statei  courts  exercised  the  right  to  issue  the  Wm.  H.  Skwabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

writ  in  041569  of  persons  held  under  the  Enrol-        Qu  the  ITth  of  September  the  Provost-Mar- 

ment  Act  as  deserters  and  of  minors  enlisting  ghal-General  publislied  this  circular : 
without  any  objection  being  urged  to  their  juris-  _ 

diction,  Judge  Leavitt,  of  Cincinnati,  discharg-       ^,  „  .  J^T^^'T'  ^f^'''  f^' 
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and  that  the  fullowing  special  instructions  for  persons  United  Sutes,  or  for  resi8(iD|*a  draft,  or  for  any  other  oi^ 

in  the  military  service  oT  the  United  States  be  strictly  fence  against  tbo  military  or  nnral  aervica 

observed,  viz. :  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  words  of  the  President's 

The  attention  of  every  officer  in  the  military  service  proclamation  are  quoted  in  order  to  aver  that  the  rela* 

of  tbe  United  States,  is  called  to  the  proclamation  of  tor  does  not  come  within  its  terms.  Judge  Cadwaloder 

the  President,  issued  on  the  loth  day  of  September,  granted  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the  writ  should  not 

1863,  by  which  the  privilege  of  the  \¥niofhabMseorjmt  be  sranted,  and  this  will  brins  up  the  whole  question. 

is  suspended.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Judge  Cadwalader  stated 

If  therefore  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should,  in  viola-  that  the  question  was  not  whether  there  were  bard- 

tion  of  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  be  sued  out  and  ships  or  whether  a  man  had  a  remedy,  but  whether 

served  upon  any  officers  in  the  military  service  of  the  the  remedy  bv  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended. 

Uuitcd  States,  commanding  him  to  produce,  before  Congress  could  not,  constitutionally,  suspend  all  reme- 

anv  Court  or  Judge,  any  person  who  is  held  in  hiscus-  dies  which  a  man  might  have,  but'could  they  not  sus* 

toay  by  the  autbonty  of  the  President  of  the  United  pend  this  particular  form  of  remedv  ? 

States,  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  classes  specified  in  Mr.  Rcmak  stated  that  ho  should  follow  a  line  of  ar- 

the  proclamation,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer  to  gument  in  order  to  present  the  case  thus  : 

make  known  by  his  certificate  under  oath,  to  whotnso-  1.  lias  Congress  the  power  to  delegate  the  autboritj 

ever  may  issue  or  serve  such  writ  of  habeas  eorpys,  of  suspendioc  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  Presi- 

that  the  person  named  in  said  writ  is  detained  by  nim  dent  of  the  United  States?  or  is  not  Consn^^s  bound, 

as  a  prisoner  under  the  authority  of  the  President  of  if  the  Constitution  invests  it  with  the  right  of  snspen- 

the  United  States.  And  such  return  haviug  been  made,  sion,  to  exercise  that  power? 

if  any  person  serving  or  attempting  to  serve  such  a  2.  If  Congress  have  the  power  so  to  delegate  that 

writ,  either  bv  command  of  any  Court  or  Judge  or  authoritv,  can  they  do  it  for  an  indefinite  period  of 

otherwise,  and  with  or  without  process  of  law,  shall  time?    Is  not  "during  the  present  rebellion"  an  io- 

attempt  to  arrest  the  officer  niakmg  such  return  and  definite  period  ? 

holding  in  custody  such  peni^on,  the  said  officer  is  Ijere-  8.  The  act  of  Congress,  if  valid,  authorizes  the  bqs- 

by  commanded  to  refuse  submisi^ion  and  obedience  to  pension  **of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 

such  arrest,  and  if  there  should  be  any  attempt  to  take  m  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  whenever  in 

such  person  from  the  custody  of  such  officer,  or  arrest  his  judgment  the  public  safety  may  require  it,"    This 

such  officer,  he  vshall  resist  such  attempt,  calling  to  his  means  that  the  President  shall  exercise  his  judgment 

aid  any  force  that  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  in  each  individual  case  as  it  arises,  but  does  not  em- 

authority  of  the  United  States,  and  render  such  resist-  power  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  in  all  cases 

ance  efTcctual.                             JAMES  B.  FRY,  ihat  may  occur  in  future,  as  he  docs  in  his  proclama* 

Provost-Marshol-Gcncral.  tion.    lie  must  decide  in  each  case. 

_,                             .          -..  .   ,        -II    1             X  4.  The  act  of  Congress  does  not  contemplate  that  tbo 

The  conrtg  were  immediately  called  tipon  to  writs  shall  be  refused  by  the  judges,  but,  on  the  con- 
decide  whether  the  proclamation  affected  cases  trary,  states  in  what  manner,  when  issued,  tbe  writs 
in  which  the  writ  Lad  already  been  issued,  and  "^J^i?  suspended.          ,       ,.      ^          ,       , 
whi.h  were  then  pending    Se^;eral  case,  were  ..^  J.^o^^^pW^^r^^^^ 
m  this  po&ition  m  the  U.  S.  District  Court  ot  tut  claimed  as  drafted  persons. 
Pennsylvania,  before  Judge  Cadwalader.     In  He  contended  that  the  power  to  suspend  the  privi- 
many   of  these    cases  postponements   of    the  lege  of  the  writ  existed  in  Congress,  and  in  Congress 

hearings  had  been  allowed  on  the  application  *J^°fi "  ^  "  »  l^J^l^J'/'J^  ♦t?r^Lfi?'*♦•**"^P'i^'I 

«  , ,    ^ri        11*7^       1         i.        jz^         ^  would  seem  to  be  Imntcd  in  the  Constitution,  first,  as 

of  the  Boards  of  Enrolment,  and  m  one  case  ^  the  territory  to  be  nfl'ected;  second,  ns  to  the  time 

the  writ  had  been  issued  two  weeks  before,  and  during  which  it  is  to  last ;  and,  third,  as  to  individuals 

the  final  hearing  deferred  on  account  of  con-  engaged  or  charged  with  being  engaged  in  the  rebcl- 

tinuances  granted  on  the  Board  of  Enrolment's  li«i»  or  invasion ;  tljat  is  to  sny,  there  being  nothing  to 

T     A-          T    1       /"»-,.!  ....1^x1^-   ;4- «*^.-w»r>..a   ;»  the  contrary  m  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  contemi'la- 

application    Judge  Cadwalader,  it  appears,  in-  ^cd  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  CongU 

vited  a  full  and  free  discussion,  m  order  that  should  ever  suspend  the  ^rit  except  in  parts  of  the 

he  micrht  have  all  the  information  possible  be-  United  States.    The  place  where  the  rebellion  or  inva- 

fore  giving  a  decision.  sion  exists  forms  a  material  question.    Mr.  Remak's 

One  new  case  was  presented  which  raised  an  ?,"^  R?'*?*  Y'  l}""^  H'l  l^'"^l*^'°^^»°°  ^"  ^»°^»V^^  *° 

.      .           ..          *Ti.  •    i.1         t  4.  A  the  individual.    It  must  be  against  some  person  chnrc- 

imi)Ortant  question.     It  is  thus  stated :  ^d  with  an  offence,  but  it  dSes  not  touch  the  civilian 

On  Tuesday  Oustavus  Rcmak,  Esq.,  counsel  for  a  who  is  not  charued  or  is  not  heldbv  any  magistrate  or 

drafted  man  named  John  Yunger,  prepared  a  petition  any  officer,  civil  or  military,  but  who  is  still  in  the  en- 

in  the  usual  form  in  his  behalf  for  a  writ  of  habeas  joymentof  his  rights,  except  that  he  stands  in  the  po- 

corpus.     Yunger,  it  seems,  had  been  served  in  the  sition  of  having  been  enrolled,  as  one  who  may  bo 

sixth  ward  with  a  notice  that  he  had  been  drafted,  but  called  upon  to  serve  the  United  States,  and  who  may 

as  the  notice  had  been  directed  to  William,  and  not  or  may  not  be  exempt  on  account  of  age  or  disability. 

John,  and  as  he  oUeged  the  name  of  John  Yunger  bad  When  he  had  concluded— 

not  been  drawn  from  the  wheel,  he  appeared  before  Judge  Cadwalader  said  that,  as  at  present  advised, 

the  board  claiming  exemption.    The  board  disallowed  he  would  not  hear  the  district  fittorney.     It  appeared 

his  claim,  and,  taking  his  notice,  erased  the  name  of  to  him  that  the  words  *•  either  as  "  in  the  proclamation. 

William  and  inserted  that  of  John.  governed  all  the  words  until  we  came  to  the  words  "  or 

The  President's  proclamation  intervening,  his  counsel  as,"  and  hence  that  any  person  held  "as"  a  soldier, 

on  Wednesday  appeared,  and,  together  with  the  peti-  enrolled  or  drafted,  whether  rightfully  or  not,  came 

tioner,  presented  the  following  supplemental  affidavit :  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress.     There  are 

John  Ynngcr,  the  petitioner  named  in  the  forosoln^  pe-  po"®  of  the^e  cases  where  the  paHics  donot  allege  that 

tition,  b.intr  duly  sworn  ncoordint;  to  law,  doth  further  do-  they  are  held  as     drafted     men,  and  hence  they  place 

po-e  and  siy  :  I  am  not  hold  under  the  comnmnd.  nor  am  I  themselves  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  pro- 

in  the  custody  of  any  military,  naval,  or  civil  officer  of  the  clamation.  My  present  opinion  is  that  the  proclamation 


States,  or  as  a  desserter  therefrom,  or  ,  T^T  '"*-"'  •"  r /u  Vv  "'^"'.  '.    '""•""»;»-"-«  wuwci  »••« 

otherwise  amenable  to  militarv  law  or  the  rules  and  articles  f«^  section  of  the  Conscription  Act   thereis  no  doubt 

of  war,  or  the  rules  and  reeulations  prescribed  for  military  that  the  procoedmgs  are  suspended.     (These  are  tbe 

and  naval  »ervico  by  authority  of  tbe  President  of  tbe  cases  ofappcals  from  tbe  decision  of  the  Board  of  ^nrol- 
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nreot.)    In  regard  to  the  other  cases,  where  the  alleea-  habeas  eorpus  did  not  apply  to  Bucb  cases.    The 

tion  is  that  the  parties  are  not  enroHed  or  draftcd,lie  j^^ge  concluded  his  opinion  by  saying  that  the 

promised  to  give  his  decision  he  ne,t  morning  Objections  made  by  the  counsel  in  these  cases 

By  implication  it  would  seem  that  Judge  to  tbe  application  of  the  proclamation  cannot 

Cadwalader  did  not  a'Jsent  to  the  first  point,  and  prevail,  and  he  was  precluded  from  further 

was  of  opinion  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  Inquiry  by  the  proclamation,  and  if  any  of  the 

dele<rate  the  power  of  siispending  the  writ  to  parties  before  him  were  entitled  to  relief  they 

the  President.    A  New  York  paper  of  Scptem-  must  seek  it  from  the  officers  or  the  tribunals 

ber  17th  says :  ^  ahle  by  law  to  grant  it.    The  prisoners  were 

Considerable   excitement  has  been  occasioned  in  then  remanded  to  the  custody  of  Gen.  Devens, 

legal  circles  of  this  city  and  Brooklyn  by  the  President's  ^  ^e  taken  back  to  the  camp  at  Long  Island, 
proclamation  suspending  tbe  privilege  of  the  wnt  of  ^        *  ^  ..   ^«  r,./,-^*.   -.»«*,„<,     io«„^j    k^   t„,i«^ 
Lt^*  corpuM  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.    For*  „^f  ^"^  ^!  Jrr^a  ''V?''\  ^.    ^^  "^^^^ 

several  days  past  the  Judges  of  the  State  Courts  Shipman,  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  upon  Pro- 

have  been  applied  to  for  writs  to  discharge  recruits  vost  marshal  Pardee  at  New  Haven  for  the 

and  young  men  who  had  enlisted  wHhoiit  the  consent  body  of  George  Ilowland,  an  alleged  deserter 

oftheir  parents,  while  under  age.    Frederick  A.  War-  from  the   Sixth  Connecticut   volunteers,   was 

inc,  a  young  man  from  Brooklyn,  was  brought  up  be-  ""*"  "»«'   ^-^'^f**   ^w^^^^,vA^.    u      v*     »  ^.  o,    «*»9 

fore  Judge  Betts  yesterday  on  a  writ  of  ha^  corpus,  returnable  the  next  day.    A  return  was  accord- 

This  morning  Mr.  Slossom,  for  the  Government,  inter-  ingly  made,  setting  forth  that  the  President's 

posed  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  proclamation    suspending  the    habeas   corpus, 

States,  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ.    Mr.  having  inst  been  received,  the  marshal  found 

Wanng,  the  uncle  of  the  relator,  contended  that  as  tbe  ..  ^««^r,„«„  4.^  A^.^ii^r.  «:„:««  „«  ♦!.«  ^«:^...,^« 

Toung  man  was  yesterday  in  the  custody  of  the  Judge,  jj  necessary  to  declme  giving  up  the  prisoner, 

before  the  proclamation  of  the  President  was  known  1  he  judge  accepted  the  return,  and  suspended 

jadicially,  therefore,  the  case  must  be  proceeded  with  further  proceedings  in  the  case. 
M  if  no  'such  proclamation  had  been  issued,  suspending         It  was  stated  that  the  War  Department  had 
the  pnvileges  of  the  writ.    The  Judge  ditfercd  in        ^       modification  of  the  President's  procla- 

opinion  With  Mr.  Warifig,  but  held  the  matter  under  "**»^."  **  ixiv^ii^»i.xuja  wx  *.±i^>  x  i^otv^v^^v  o  ^  '™** 

consideration.  mation  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act,  so  that 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  Judoje  Gierke  had  the  cases  hereafter  the  civil  courts  would  be  allowed  to 

of  James  Mehan  and  David  C.  Doremus,  who  claimed  take  cognizance  as  heretofore  of  all  cases   for 

to  iiave  been  illegally  enlisted  by  Colonel  Jenkins,  the   discharge  of  minors  improperly  enlisted 
broaght  up  before  him  on  writ  01  habeaa  eorpus  by  ad-  ,  'n^^^ii^  .a^i.„:«^j  u„  ♦v^  \^\{\*^JL  »..4^u^.{ 

juuroment!^   His  Uouor  said  that  in  view  of  the  piiclar  ap^  illegally  detained  by  the  mil  tary  authori- 

mationofthe  President  of  the  United  States  suspending  ties.      No  other  change   or  modification  was 

The  writ  of  Kuh^as  corpusj  the  prisoners  must  be  re-  made  in  the  proclamation  during  the  year,  so 

mauded  and  the  writs  discharged.    The  boys  went  off  that  at  the  end  of  18G3  the  privileges  of  the 

in  custody  of  the  sergeant  and"  the  guai-d.  ^,^j^  ^^^^  suspended  as  to  all  persons  hold  by 

In  the  case  of  John  Baldinger,  Judge  Betts,  military    authority    except    minors    illegally 

of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  said  that  the  fact  enlisted. 

whether  this  man  is  improperly  in  custody  or        HARCOURT,  Admiral   Octavius  Vernon, 

not  is  tlic  very  question  which  the  Court  is,  an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  born  December 

by  the  proclamation,  not  allowed  to  inquire  26th,  1793,  died  at  Swinton  Park,  Yorkshire, 

into.  •  August  14th,   1863.      He  was  a  son  of  Dr. 

The  basis  of  the  argument  appears  to  be  that  the  Edward    Vernon,   late    Archbishop   of   York 

Gorernment  cannot  compel, an  infant  to  serve.    I  do  (who  took  the  name  of  Ilar^Olirt,  in  1831,  OU 

not  concur  in  that  Tiew.    Our  form  of  goveniment  has  bis    coming    to    the  estate  of    the    last    Earl 

as  much  right  to  call  to  the  tield  every  man  capable  of  tt««„^„„4.\  "  rr^  v>^*««^.i   *i.«  ««,.,,  ;«   1  hcm*  «o 

bearing  arms  as  any  absolute  monarchy  on  thi  face  of  Harcourt).     He  entered  the  navy  m  1806  as 

the  earth.    The  return  states  that  he  is' detained  as  a  midshipman  of   the    *'Tigro,"   under  Captain 

deserter.    It  is  a  high  crime  for  any  one  to  desert  his  B.  Ilallowell,  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  and 

colors.    The  question  occurs  where  he  shall  be  tried.  Alexandria,  1807 :  and  saw  much  boat  service 

lumal  before  which  he  can  be  heard  is  that  of  the  »^  ^'^^  blockade  of  Toulon,  and  destruction  ot 

Provost  Marshal.    I  see  nothing  in  this  case  to  induce  the  French  line-of-battle-ships  "  Robuste  "  and 

me  to  take  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  "lion,"   in   1809;  and   on  the  promotion  of 

properly  placed  by  the  proclamation,  which  is  conclu-  Captain  llallowell   to  his  flag,   followed   him 

sive  on  all  the  courts,  and  I  have  no  power  to  inquire  •   *    xi  ^  u  -vr  u    n       i         *•        ,1     ^     :.,~  ..^.uv. 

into  the  case  of  anv  man  who  is  a  so^ldier  and  under  J^^«  ^^®  !  ^a^^^'    ?°^  continued  serving  With 

the  military  authorities.    I  have  no  more  authority  to  him  on  the  coast  of  bpam,  and  at  the  sioge  of 

act  under  the  writ  than  I  would  have  to  issue  a  writ.  Tarragona,  until  made  a  lieutenant  in  1814. 

This  writ  i^,  therefore,  dismissed  and  the  relator  is  He  was  then  appointed  to  the    *'  Mulgrave," 

remanded  to  the  military  tribunals.  ^,^  transferred  to  the  "Amelia,"  and,   after 

On  Saturday  morning,   Oct.    26th,    Judge  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  sent  with  a  major 

Spragne  gave  a  decision  in  the  United  States  of  the  Tuscan  army  to  summon  the  town  of 

district  Court,  Boston,  in  the  cas3  of  the  five  Porto  Ferrnjo.     In  1820  he  was  promoted  to 

persons  held  for  military  service  by  General  the  rank  of  Commander,  serving  successively 

Dovens,  and  who  had  asked  for  writs  of  habeas  upon  the  **  Drake,"  "  Carnation,"  "  Britomart," 

corpus^  one  claiming  to  be  a  felon,  one  an  alien,  and  "Primrose,"  the  latter  vessel  on  the  West 

find  the  three  others  minors.    It  was  urged  by  India  station;  from  which  he  returned  toEng- 

tlie  counsel  for  the  defendants  that  the  Presi-  land  with  a  freight  of  more  than  a  million  dol- 

dent's  proclamation  suspending,  the  writ  of  lars;  and,  after  actuig  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
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lord  high  admiral  during  the  visit  of  his  roy-  foreigners  visiting  England ;  and  no  man  of  his 

al  highness  to  the  seaports,  was  promoted  to  rank  took  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of 

the  rank  of  captain,  July  7th,  1827.  •  In  1834  the  working  classes. 

he  was  appointed  to  the  *'  North  Star,"  and  HEAT.  An  important  revolution  has  been 
was  for  a  time  employed  on  a  survey  of  the  going  on  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  phi- 
coast  of  Central  America.  He  became  rear-  losophy  of  physics,  which  must  have  the  effect 
admiral  in  July,  1854.  Upon  his  marriage,  in  of  changing  our  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
1838,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Swinton  nature  and  relations  of  force.  The  publication 
Park,  and  soon  after  became  magistrate  for  the  in  London  of  Prof.  Tyndall's  new  and  admira- 
north  and  west  districts  of  Yorkshire ;  and  in  *  ble  work  on  "  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  must 
1848  was  high-sheriff.  He  was  a  man  of  great  be  regarded  as  an  important  result  of  the  prog- 
benevolence  of  character,  and  a  benefactor  of  *ress  of  thought  in  this  direction,  and  the  re- 
tho  Church,  having  built  and  endowed  one  publication  of  this  book  in  New  York — as  it  is 
near  Masham,  and  another  in  Devonshire,  He  the  first  regular  work  upon  this  subject  in 
built  a  number  of  alms-houses  for  the  benefit  America — by  bringing  forward  the  new  views, 
of  the  poor,^  beside  contributing  largely  to  the  and  opening  the  general  discussion,  has  a  spe- 
different  schools  in  and  near  Masham.  cial  interest  at  the  present  time. 

HATilERTON,   Rt.  Hon.    Edwakd   Jons        Every  reflecting  student  of  physical  science 

Littleton,  Lord,  born  March  18th,  1791,  died  has  no  doubt  been  perplexed  by  the  phrase 

at  Teddesley  Park,  May  4th,  1863.    He  was  the  *'  imponderable  forms  of  matter,"  which  is  ap- 

only  son  of  Moreton  Walhouse,  Esq.,  of  Hath-  plied  in  our  text  books  to  heat,  light,  electricity, 

erton,  but  on  the  death  of  his  gi*eat  uncle,  Sir  and  magnetism.    No  one  has  proposed  to  rank 

Edward .  Littleton,  Bart.,  ho  inherited  the  es-  chemical  affinity  in  this  category,  or  to  consid- 

tates  and  assumed  the  name  of  Littleton.    He  er  the  force  which  produces  or  resists  motion 

was  educated  at  Rugby,  graduating  at  Brascn-  as  an  iinponderahle.    By  this  hypothesis  agen- 

nose  College,  Oxford,  and  had  barely  attained  cies,  which  are  closely  allied,  and  unquestiona- 

his  majority  when,  in  1812,  he  succeeded  to  bly  of  a  kindred  nature,  have  been  so  complete- 

the  representation  of  Staffordshire.  ly  separated  as  to  involve  the  whole  sulyect  in 

The  business   habits  of  Mr.    Littleton,  his  absurdity,  and  i)revent  the  progress  of  rational 

tact  and  good  judgment,  soon  gained  him  a  and  consistent  theory. 

high  statiou  in  the  Commons,  and  he  was  long        According  to  the  old  view,  caloric  is  regarded 
considered  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  as  the  substance  of  heat — as  a  subtile,  iuipon- 
forms  and  procedure  of  Parliament.    He  sue-  derable  matter  which  flows  in  and  out  of  bodies, 
ceeded  his  uncle  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  warming  and  cooling  them  according  to  its 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal  Com-  quantity.    When  heat  disappears,  the  caloric  is 
pany,  an  office  he  retained  to  his  death.     Mr.  said  to  become  "  latent ;  "  as  different  bodies 
Littleton  was  a  constant  supporter  of  Catholic  require  different  quantities  of  heat  to  raise  them 
Emancipation,  the  advocacy  of  which  measure  through  the  same  degree  of  temperature,  they 
for  many  yenrs  imperilled  his  scat.    He  was  are  said  to  have  different  "  cs^acities  "  for  con- 
also    one    of  the    principal    framers    of  the  taining  or  holding  the  caloric  fluid ;  while  if  a 
"wings"  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, «as  well  body  becomes  heated  by  rubbing,   it   is  be- 
as  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  unsuccessful  cause  its  latent  heat  is  liberated  by  friction.  So 
measure  for  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  cler-  also  with  electricity.    By  friction  of  various 
py.    He  was  a  supporter  of  Mr.   Canning's  bodies  the  equilibrium  of  the  all-pervading 
short  lived  ministry,  and  on  the  accession  of  "  electric  fluid  "  is  supposed  to  be  disturbed. 
Lord  Grey  to  the  premiership,  he  immediately  When  the  glass  plate  of  the  electrical  machine 
joined  the  whig  party.    Upon  the  passage  of  is  rubbed  by  the  cushion  the  effect  is  to  draw 
the  measures  of  Reform,  the  Cabinet  intrusted  up  the  *' electric  fluid  "out  of  ihe  earth,  the 
to  him  the  difficult  duty  of  planning  the  boun-  *'  common  reservoir,"  and  when  a  circuit  of 
daries  of  the  newly  enfranchised  towns  and  wire  becomes  electrically  active,  it  is  because  a 
divisions  of  counties,  and  of  extending  the  "current"  of  the  "electric  fluid"  is  flowing 
limits   of  the  old   parliamentary  cities  and  round  and  round  through  the  conductors.  This 
boroughs,  and  with  very  few  and  inmiaterial  old  hypothesis  has  no  doubt  been  of  important 
modifications  the  suggested  boundaries  became  service  in  its  day.    Before  the  time  had  come 
the  law  of  the  lanil.    On  the  dissolution  of  to  perceive  the  true  relations  of  these  agencios. 
Parliament  in  1835  he  was  again  returned  for  the  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  borrow  the 
South  Stafford,  and  the  same  year  was  created  conception  and  language  of  fluids,  and  Si\^y\j 
a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hatherton,  of  them  to  these  subtile  and  mobile  eftects  of  force 
Ilatherton.    In  1854  he  was  appointed  Lord-  that  had  to  be  represented  in  some  way.    But 
lieutenant  of  Staflbrdshire.    During  the  Cri-  the  hypothesis  was  grossly  material;' caloric 
mean  War  he  devoted  himself  to  the  organiza-  was  regarded  as  matter,  as  truly  and  essentially 
tion  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  and  latterly  as  gold  or  iron.    And  as  the  fundamental  mod- 
to  the   formation  of  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  ern  conception  of  the  chemical  elements  is  that 
His  hospitality  was  profuse,  and  he  annually  they  cannot  be  transmuted  one  into  the  others, 
entertained  public  men  of  all  parties  and  men  so  the  radical  conception  of  the  imponderables 
of  letters,  together  with  many  distinguished  was  that  as  each  had  an  independent  materiil 
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existence,  they  could  not  be  transformed  into  it — ^naymore,  can  be  itself  resisted  by  the  force 

each  other  This  hypothesis  being  the  very  re-  it  produces  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  such 

verse  of  the  fact,  its  dogmas  have  long  offered  a  production,  as  action  is  ever  accompanied  and 

barrier  to  the  true  course  of  physical  invest!-  resisted  by  reaction.    Thus  the  action  of  an 

gation.  electro-magnetic  machine  is  reacted  upon  by 

It  is  now  established  that  the  forces  possess  the  magneto-electricity  developed  by  the  action, 

none  of  the  attributes' of  matter — ^they  are  not  With  regard  to  the  forces  of  electricity  and 

entities — substantive  things,  endowed  with  pe-  magnetism  in  a  dynamic  state,  we  cannot  elec- 

ciiliar,  persistent  individual  properties,  but  they  trize  a  substance  without  magnetizing  it — we 

aro  modes  of  motion,  or  forms  of  movement  in  cannot  magnetize  without  electrizing  it.    Each 

common  matter,  and  are  convertible  one  into  molecule,  the  instant  it  is  affected  by  one  of 

another.  It  has  long  been  known,  for  example,  these  forces,  is  affected  by  the  other,  but  in 

that  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  steam  engine,  transverse  directions ;  tbe  forces  are  iusepara- 

produces  mechanical  force,   while  mechanical  ble  and  mutually  dependent;  correlative,  but 

force,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  friction,  produces  heat,  not  identical. 

But  in  what  way  is  the  effect  related  to  the  In  many  cases  where  one  physical  force  is 
cause  ?    The  old  hypothesis  assumes  the  inter-  excited,  all  the  others  are  also  set  in  action. 
vcntion  of  a  fluid,  which,  so  long  as  its  agency  Thus,  when  a  substance,  such  as  sulphuret  of 
is  entertained,  blinds  us  to  the  simplicity  of  the  antimony,  is  electrified,  at  the  instant  of  elec- 
facts.    The  new  explanation  says  that  the  con-  trization,  it  becomes  magnetic  in  directions  at 
copf.on  of  the  fluid  is  superfluous — that  heat  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  electrical  force;  at 
actually  passes  into  mechanical  motion,  and  the  same  time  it  becomes  luattd  to  an  extent 
mechanical  motion  actually  passes  into  heat,  or  greater  or  le»s  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
that  there  is  a  conversion  of  one  into  another,  electric  force.    If  this  intensity  is  exalted  to  a 
So  with  all  the  other  forces  known  as  "  impon-  certain  point,  the  sulphuret  becomes  luminous, 
derables ; "  they  are  mutually  convertible  into  or  light  is  produced ;  it  expands,  consequently 
one  another — ^a  fact  which  has  been  described  motion  is  produced ;    and  it  is  decomposed, 
by  Mr^rove,  under  the  phrase  "  correlation  therefore  chemical  action  is  produced, 
of  forces."     In  his  able  treatise  upon  this  sub-  Motion^  the  most  obvious,  the  most  distinctly 
ject,  w^hich,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  to  be  repub-  conceived  of  all  the  affections  of  matter  will 
lished  in  this  country,  he  gives  a  lucid  account  directly   produce    heat    and   electricity^    and 
of  the  principle  from  which  the  following  para-  electricity,  being  produced  by  it,  will  produce 
graphs  are  abridged.  magnetism.    Light  also  is  readily  produced  by 
The  various  affections  of  matter,  which  con-  motion ;  either  directly,  as  when  accompanying 
:  titute  the  main  objects  of  experimental  physics  the  heat  of  friction,  or  immediately  by  elec- 
— namely,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  tricity  resulting  from  motion.    In  the  decern- 
chemical  aflUnity,  and  motion,  are  all  correla-  positions  and  compositions  which  the  terminal 
tive,  or  have  a  reciprocal  dependence.  Neither,  wires  proceeding  from  the  conductors  of  an 
taken  abstractly,  can  be  said  to  be  the  essential  electrical  machine  develop  when  immersed  in 
cause  of  the  others,  but  either  may  produce  or  different  chemical  media,  we  get  the  production 
be  convertible  into  any  of  the  others.    Thus  of  cA«wifcai  q£?Z/it7y  by  electricity,  of  which  mo- 
hoat  may  mediately  or  immediately  produce  tion  is  the  initial  source, 
electricity,  electricity  may  produce  heat,  and  so  If  heat  be  now  taken  as  the  starting  point, 
of  the  rest,  each  merging  itself  as  the  force  it  we  shall  find  that  the  other  modes  of  force  may 
produces  becomes  developed.    The  same  must  be  readily  produced  by  it.  Motion  is  so  generally, 
hold  good  of  other  forces,  it  being  an  irresist-  if  it  be  not  invariably,  the  immediate  effect  of 
ibie  inference  from  observed  phenomena,  that  a  heat,  that  we  may  almost,  if  not  entirely,  resolve 
ft)rce  cannot  originate  otherwise  than  by  the '  heat  into  motion,  and  view  it  as  a  mechanical- 
dissolution  of  some  preexisting  force  or  forces,  ly  repulsive  force  tending  to  moveihQ  particles 
The  term   correlation,   strictly  interpreted,  of  all  bodies,  or  to  separate  them  from  each 
means  a  necessary  mental  or  reciprocal  depend-  other.    This  molecular  motion  we  may  readily 
ence  of  two  ideas  inseparable  even  in  mental  change  into  the  motion  of  ma^^ses,  or  motion  in 
conception ;  thus  the  idea  of  height  cannot  ex-  its  most  ordinary  and  palpable  form.    Heat, 
ist  without  involving  the  idea  of  depth ;  the  then,  being  a  force  capable  of  producing  motion^ 
idea  of  parent  cannot  exist  without  involving  and  motion,  as  we  have  also  seen,  being  capa- 
the  idea  of  offspring.    The  probability  is  that,  ble  of  producing  the  other  modes  of  force,  it 
if  not  all,  the  greater  number  of  physical  phe-  necessarily  follows  that  heat  is  capable  immedi- 
nomena  are  correlative,  and  that  without  a  du-  ately  of  producing  them.    It  will  immediately 
ality  of  conception  the  mind  cannot  form  an  produce  electricity,  as  shown  in  the  beautiful 
idea  of  the.Ti.    Thus  matter  and  force  are  cor-  experiment  of  Seabeck.    With  regard  to  chemi- 
relates  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  the  cal  affinity  and  magnetism,  perhaps  the  only 
conception  of  the  existence  of  the  one,  involves  method  by  which,  in  strictness,  the  force  of 
the  conception  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  beat  may  be  said  to  produce  them,  is  through 
The  correlation  of  forces  implies  their  recipro-  the  medium  of  electricity ;  the  thermo-electric 
cal  production ;  that  any  force  capable  of  pro-  current  being  capable  of  deflecting  the  magnet, 
ducing  another  may,  in  its  turn,  be  produced  by  of  magnetizing  iron,  and  exhibiting  the  other 
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magnetic  effects ;  and  also  of  forming  and  de-  number  of  experiments,  Dr.  Jonle  of  Manclies- 

composing  chemical  compounds.  ter,  £ng.,  demonstrated  the  mechanical  equiv- 

But  investigation  has  gone  still  further.  It  alent  of  heat — that  is,  how  many  units  of  force 
is  found  that  all  these  changes  take  place  in  are  equal  to  a  unit  of  heat.  lie  agitated  water, 
rigorous  accordance  with  the  laws  of  quan-  mercury,  and  oil  successively  in  suitable  yes- 
tity.  As  matter  cannot  be  destroyed,  neither  sels,  by  means  of  paddles  driven  by  falling 
is  force  capable  of  destruction ;  and  as  mat-  weights,  and  determined  the  exact  amount  c>i' 
ter  may  be  pursued  through  all  its  multitu-  heat  produced,  and  the  force  spent.  By  varied 
dinous  changes  without  loss,  the  same  prin-  and  repeated  operations,  conouct^  with  con- 
ciple  is  found  to  hold  in  regard  to  force,  sunnnate  skill  and  great  patience,  he  found  that 
It  has  long  been  familiarly  known  that  ma-  the  same  expenditure  of  power  produced  the 
chines  do  not  create  force,  but  only  commu-  same  absolute  amount  of  heat,  whatever  ma- 
nicate,  distribute,  and  apply  that  which  is  im-  terials  were  used ;  and  that  a  pound  weight 
parted  to  them.  In  all  cases  the  force  expend-  falling  through  1  foot,  and  then  arrested,  would 
ed  is  exactly  measured  by  the  resistance  over-  produce  a  unit  of  heat,  that  is  sufficient  to  raise 
come.  In  the  case  of  water-power,  to  lift  a  lib.  of  water  VF,  The  vast  significance  of 
hammer  of  1 00  pounds  one  foot  high  at  least  this  fact  to  science  is  obvious ;  every  move- 
100  pounds  of  water  must  fall  through  one  ment  that  takes  place  throughout  tbe  universe, 
foot;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  200  pounds  whether  of  molecules  or  masses,  has  its  fixed 
must  fall  through  half  a  foot,  or  60  pounds  thermal  value — ^it  represents  and  may  be  con- 
through  two  feet.  If  a  hammer  weighing  verted  into  a  definite  amount  of  heat. 
1,000  pounds  is  employed  with  the  same  driv-  The  imponderables,  then,  have  passed  away, 
ing  force,  it  will  either  bo  raised  to  only  one-  with  the  epicycles  of  the  old  astronomers  aiid 
tenth  the  height,  or,  tenfold  the  time  will  be  the  phlogiston  of  the  old  alchemists — monu- 
reqnired  to  raise  it  tlie  same  height.  Thus  in  ments  of  the  past  progress  of  thought — ^and  we 
machines  a  certain  amount  of  power  acting  as  have  in  their  stead  pure  forces  which  are  all 
cause,  produces  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  varying  modes  of  motion  of  ordinary  matter, 
change,  as  effect.  Science  assumes   the  atomic  constit|^ion   of 

It  is  precisely  the  same  when  the  molecular  matter ;  that  there  are  interspaces  between  the 
forces  are  involved — ^those  forces  which  involve  atoms,  and  that  these  atoms  are  capable  of  va- 
the  agency  of  atoms.  It  is  well  understood  rious  motions,  and  are  probably  in  a  state  of 
that  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  is  necessary  to  constant  movement.  They  may  rapidly  oscil- 
perform  a  given  amount  of  work  with  a  steam  late  backward  and  forward,  or  whirl  npon 
engine.  This  means,  strictly,  that  definite  their  axes,  or  even  revolve  through  .orbits,  like 
quantities  of  the  chemical  action  of  combustion  what  we  may  term  the  larger  atoms  of  the 
give  rise  to  a  fixed  quantity  of  heat,  and  this  solar  system.  Perhaps  they  execute  several  of 
to  a  determinate  quantity  of  mechanical  effect,  these  movements  at  the  same  time  as  do  the 
Dr.  Faraday  made  the  important  discovery  of  planets.  They  are  also  believed  to  be  endowed 
the  definite  chemical  efiect  of  the  voltaic  cur-  with  polarities,  and  that  their  motions  are  sub- 
rent.  He  found  that  an  equivalent  of  an  ele-  ^ect  to  a  polar  control.  Each  molecular  force 
ment  consumed  in  a  battery  gives  rise  to  a  is  regarded  as  a  mode  of  motion  among  the 
definite  quantity  of  electricity  which  will  pro-  atoms ;  and  as  these  motions  may  pass  into 
duco  exactly  an  equivalent  of  chemical  decom-  each  other  the  forces  are  convertible.  Heat  is 
position.  For  example,  the  consumption  of  32  that  mode  of  motion  among  atoms  by  which 
grains  of  zinc  in  the  battery  excites  a  current  they  are  caused  to  move  further  apart,  pro- 
which  will  set  free  from  combination  1  grain  ducing  expansion  of  the  mass,  or  heating  it, 
of  hydrogen,  104  of  lead,  108  of  silver,  39  of  As  the  motion  declines  the  body  contracts  and 
potassium,  and  31*6  of  copper.  Bnt  these  are  *  cools.  Heat  is  produced  by  friction  orcollisi<Ki 
the  combining  numbers  of  those  elements,  and  because  the  mechanical  motion  which  is  arrest- 
thus  is  established  a  remarkable  equivalency  ed  and  disappears  is  changed  to  the  molecular 
between  chemical  and  electrical  forces.  motion  of  the  mass;  while  the  mechanical  mo- 

That  a  certain  amount  of  heat  produces  a  tion  produced  by  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

definite  quantity  of  mechanical  force  has  been  steam-engine,  is  simply  the  consequence  of  the 

long  known ;   but  only  lately  has  the  question  translation  of  atomic  movement  into  massive 

been  inverted :   how  much  heat  is  produced  by  motion.     No  force  can  be  annihilated,  and 

a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  force  ?     The  what  the  atoms  lose,  the  mass  gains, 

answer  to  this  question  gives  rise  to  the  science  Caloric,  the  electric  fluid,  and  luminous  cor- 

of  thermodynamics.      All  friction,   collision,  puscles  are  denied ;  yet  science  still  holds  to  the 

and  condensation,  whether  of  solids,  fluids,  or  conception  of  a  universal  ether.    Some  writers, 

gases,  produce  heat.    But  to  ascertain  at  what  prominent  among  whom  is  Mr.  Grove,  protest 

rate  mechanical  force  produces  heat  it  requires  against  this   as  on    inadmissible   assumption, 

certain  standards  of  comparison  known  as  the  They  say  we  can  neither  make  nor  prove  the 

units  of  heat  and  force.    The  English  unit  of  existence  of  a  perfect  vacuum,  and,  therefore, 

heat  is  one  pound  of  water,  raised  through  1°  F.  are  not  entitled  to  deny  that  matter  is  nniver- 

The   unit  of  force  is  one  avoirdupois  pound  sal.    There  may  be,  and  there  probably  is, 

falling  through  one  foot  of  space.    By  a  great  matter,  in  some  form,  however  attenuated. 
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everywhere ;  and,  60  long  as  there  is  a  nniver-  spreads  them  ont  into  a  epectrum,  thermal  at 

sal  material  vehicle  for  motion,  the  conception  one  end,  chemical  at  the  other,  and  luminous 

of  a  hypothetical  ether  is  sapcrfluous.    But  it  is  in  the  centre.    The  same  thing  holds  true  of 

repliedthat,  by  the  term  ether,  is  meant  this  uni-  all  sources  of  heat,  luminous  and  obscure — 

versal  material,  something  capable  of  motion,  they  emit  rays  of  difterent  qualities.     When 

and  assumed  to  possess  certain  definite  proper-  the  mixed  rays  from  any  source  are  passed 

ties.  Some  such  conception  is  necessary  at  the  through  a  plate,  a  certain  portion  of  them  is 

present  time,  in  order  to  express  those  systems  stopped,  and  another  portion  transmitted.  But 

of  movement   in    which   the  various   forces  if  the  rays  that  are  passed  are  made  to  fall  upon 

consist.  a  second  similar  plate,  a  ranch  larger  portion 

As  thermometric  heat,  or  the  heat  of  con-  will  be  transmitted  than  went  through  the  first 

dactiori,  is  a  motion  of  the  constituent  atoms  — the  first  plate  fdftcd  the  ray,  and  the  purified 

of  bodies,  so  radiant  heat,  or  that  which  darts  beam  is  better  fitted  to  penetrate  another  sim- 

forward  rapidly  in  straight  lines,  is  a  move-  ilar  plate.   This  principle  explains  the  fact  that 

meat  of  the  ether.     Light  is  no  longer  the  glass  readily  transmits  solar  heat,  while  it  stops 

shooting  of  corpuscular  particles ;  it  is  a  cer-  the  heat  from  a  red-hot  cannon  ball  in  large 

tain  rate  of  undulation  of  the  ethereal  medium  quantities.    The  rays  of  the  sun  in  coming 

—it  is  motion.      The  different  colors  result  tnrough  the  atmosphere  are  strained  of  those 

from  different  rates  of  undulation.     The  va-  rays  which  would  be  stopped  by  glass,  so  that 

rious  actinic,  or  chemical  rays,  are  due  to  the  the  altered  beam  ijasses  our  windows  without 

same  cause,  and  thus  there  is  seen  to  be  a  close  los-*. 

correlatioD  between  the  radiant  forces ;  they  are  TyndalPs  apparatus  for  investigating  the  in- 
all  but  modes  of  motion.    The  vibrations  of  the  fluence  of  gases  upon  radiant  heat,  consisted 
atoms  may  impart  motion  to  the  ether  ad  it  oo-  of  a  long  glass  tube  three  inches  in  diameter, 
curs  in  the  radiation  of  every  heated  body ;  closed  air  tight  at  either  end  by  caps  of  pure 
and,  conversely,  the  undulations  of  the  ether  rock  salt,  and  connected  with  apparatus  so  as 
may  be  spent  in  setting  the  particles  of  bodies  to  be  exhausted  and  filled  with  various  gases 
ia  motion,  and  thus  bodies  are  warmed  by  radi-  at  pleasure.  At  one  end  of  the  tube  was  placed 
ation.  his  source  of  heat,  a  blackened  canister  of  hot 
The  most  recent  and  important  step  in  the  water,  and  at  the  other  end  a  thermo-electric 
progress  of  thermotio  science  has  been  made  pile — the  most  delicate  instrument  for  measur- 
by  Prof.  Tyndall,  and  consists  of  an  analysis  of  mg  or  detecting  heat.    By  this  machine,  con-  • 
the  relations  of  radiant  heat  to  gaseous  bodies,  trolled  so  carefully  as  to  secure  the  utmost 
and  especially  to  water  vapor.    We  condense  precaution  against  error,  Tyndall  exposed  vari- 
from  the  new  edition  of  Youmans*  Chemistry,  ous  gaseous  bodies  to  the  dark  thermal  radi- 
in  which  the  recent  views  are  fully  developed,  ations.    Purified  air  was  found  to  arrest  none 
a  statement  of  the  principles  involved  in  this  or  an  exceedingly  minute  proportion  of  the 
subject.    An  opaque  body  destroys  the  lumin-  rays ;  while  pure  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
OILS  waves  which  fall  upon  it ;  while  a  trans-  gen  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  being  almost 
parent  one  permits  them  to  glide  through  be-  neutral.    But  when  compound  gases  were  in- 
tween  the  atoms  without  interference.      But  troduced,  there  was  a  remarkable  effect :  olefi- 
there  are  bodies  which  destroy  some  of  the  ant  gas,  which  is  just  as  transparent  as  air, 
waves  and  allow  others  to  pass.    If  a  piece  of  arrests  80  p.  c.  of  the  rays  of  heat   Pure  trans- 
red  glass  be  placed  between  the  prism  and  the  parent  ammonia  is  still  more  impenetrable  and 
spectrum  it  stops  the  blue  rays  and  transmits  stops  the  heat  as  light  would  be  stopped  if  the 
only  the  red — that  is,  it  cuts  down  the  more  cylinder  were  filled  with  ink.     The  same  ef- 
mhiuj;e  waves  and  gives  passage  only  to  the  feet  is  produced  if  only  a  small  proportion  of 
larger.     If  blue  glass  be  used  there  is  a  reverse  the^e  gases  is  mingled  with  the  air  of  the 
effect,  the  rod  rays  being  extinguished  and  the  cylinder. 

blue  alone  transmitted.  Both  glasses  are  In  this  manner,  invisible  gases  become  the 
transparent,  yet,  if  placed  together  in  the  path  means  of  sounding  the  atomic  conBtitution  of 
of  the  rays,  they  are  as  opaque  as  a  plate  of  bodies.  While  heat  rays  pass  through  common 
iron,  eacli  destroying  what  the  other  transmits,  oxygen  without  being  intercepted,  ozone,  which 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  heat  rays ;  they  is  but  another  form  of  oxygen,  arrests  a  large 
are  of -different  kinds  like  the  colors  of  light,  proportion  of  it  like  compound  gases ;  we  there- 
and  are  arrested  and  transmitted  differently  fore  infer  that  its  atoms  are  arranged  in  groups 
by  different  substances.  Bock  salt  is  the  most  or  complex  molecules.  When  aqueous  vapor 
perfect  diathermic  body ;  tha^is,  it  allows  all  was  introduced  into  the  tube,  it  was  found  to  bo 
the  heat  rays,  those  from  the  sun  and  from  tfie  highly  opaque  to  the  dark  radiations.  Where 
hand  to  pass  through  with  equal  freedom,  the  atmospheric  gases  arrest  one  ray  of  obscure 
Glas3  and  a  thin  film  of  water  will  absorb  or  heat,  the  small  proportion  of  watery  vapor  con- 
arrest  tlio  dark  or  obscure  radiations,  while  tained  in  the  air  strikes  down  sixty  or  seventy 
they  will  pass  luminous  heat  or  those  radia-  rays.  The  consequences  of  this  fact  are  in 
tions  which  come  from  a  luminous  source.  It  every  way  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
is  well  known  that  the  sunbeam  is  a  bundle  economy  of  nature.  Luminous  heat  from  the 
of  heterogeneous  radiations,  and  that  the  prism  sun  penetrates   the  air,  and  falling  upon  the 
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earth,  is  changed  into  obscure  heat  which  is  ticth  aphorism  of  the  second  book  of  the  Ko- 

intercepted  by  the  watery  vapor  of  the  atmos-  vura  Organon,  its  illustrious  author  remarks: 

phere,  and  cannot  therefore  be  radiated  back  ^^  Now  from  this  our  first  vintage,  it  follows 

again  into  space.    The  atmospheric  vapor  is  that  the  form,  or  true  definition  of  heat  (heat, 

therefore  the  means  of  maintaining  the  earth ^s  that  is  in  relation  to  the  universe,  not  simj)!/ 

temperature,  and  if  it  wore  withdrawn  from  the  in  relation  to  man),  is  in  a  few  words  as  ful 

air,  the  loss  of  terrestrial  heat  would  soon  lows :   Heat  is  a  motion,  expansive,  restrain- 

render  the  earth  uninhabitable.    In  all  those  ed,  and  acting  in  Its  strife  upc^n  the  smaller 

localities  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  the  particles  of  bodies,  but  the  expansion  is  thus 

nightly  loss  of  radiant  heat  is  so  great,  that  modified :  while  it  expands  all  ways,  it  has  at 

even  in  the  burning  desert  of  Sahara  there  is  the  same  time  an  inclination  upward.    And  the 

nocturnal  freezing.  struggle  in  the  particles  is  modified  also;  it  is 

The  aqueous  vapor  contcunedin  the  air  ex-  not  sluggish,  but  hurried,  and  with  violence/' 
ists  mostly  in  its  lower  strata  near  the  ground.  Again,  the  philosopher  Locke  remarks :  ^'  Ihat 
The  upper  portions  of  the  atmosphere  are  com-  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  insensible  parl> 
paratively  dry.  Hence,  high  mountains  being  of  an  object,  which  produces  in  us  that  pcnsa- 
raiscd  above  the  zone  of  watery  vapor,  are  un-  tion  from  which  we  denominate  the  object^ 
protected,  and  their  heat  consequently  streams  but  so  that  what  in  our  sensations  is  heat,  in 
away  into  space  with  such  rapidity  that  the  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion."  Butthefir>t 
temperature  sinks  to  a  low  degree.  As  the  experimental  step  in  this  direction  of  thought, 
winds  dash  against  the  frigid  mountain  peaks,  and  perhaps  the  grandest  step  taken  by  any 
their  moisture  is  rapidly  condensed  and  frozen  single  mind,  was  made  by  an  American,  JJeiJa- 
intosnow — ^licnce  the  everlasting  snow  of  these  min  Thompson,  afterward  known  as  Count 
lofty  land  summits.  In  these  circumstances,  Rumford.  He  went  to  Europe  in  the  time  of 
where  the  snow  falls  incessantly  in  large  quan-  the  revolution,  and  devoting  himself  to  scienti- 
tities,  it  is  condensed  into  ice,  and  slowly  creeps  fie  investigations,  became  the  founder  of  tliO 
down  the  valleys  in  the  form  of  vast  rivers  of  Royal  Institution  of  England.  He  exploded  the 
ice  known  as  glaciers.  We  thus  see  how  the  notion  of  caloric,  demonstrated  experimenially 
relations  of  radiant  heat  to  aqueous  vapor  af-  the  conversion  of  mechanical  force  into  he&t, 
ford  an  explanation  of  the  magnificent  phenom-  and  arrived  at  quantitative  results,  which,  con- 
ena  of  snow  peaks  and  glacial  action.  The  sidering  the  roughness  of  his  experiments  are 
,  ultimate  cause  of  all  these  effects  is  of  course  remarkably  near  the  established  facts.  He  re- 
that  solar  heat  which  originally  changed  the  volved  a  brass  cannon  against  a  steel  borer  by 
water  into  the  vaporous  form.  The  heat  thus  horse  power,  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  gen- 
absorbed  must  again  escape  in  condensation,  erated  heat  enough  to  raise  18f  lbs.  of  water 
wliUe  the  grand  function  of  the  mountains  ap-  from  60°  to  212.**  In  his  paper  read  before  the 
pears  as  that  of  condensers.  Each  fragment  Royal  Society,  in  1Y98,  he  observes:  *'Fr«m 
of  glacial  ice  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  product  the  results  of  these  computations,  it  appears 
of  the  heat  spent  in  first  evaporating  its  water,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  equally  in  a 
and  in  this  point  of  view  the  glaciers  represent  continuous  stream,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  five  times  their  by  the  friction  of  the  blunt  steel  bar  ogainst 
weight  of  melted  cast  iron.  In  connection  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  metallic  cylinder,  was 
with  these  important  discoveries  of  the  opacity  greater  than  that  produced  in  the  combustion 
of  gases  to  radiant  heat,  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  of  nine  wax  candles,  each  |  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
has  called  attention  to  the  effect  which  a  large  eter,  all  burning  together  with  clear  bright 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  earth's  an-  flames."  Rumford  explicitly  announced  the 
cient  atmosphere  must  have  had  in  preserving  view  now  held  of  the  nature  of  heat  and  wrote 
the  high  temperature  of  the  earth.  as  follows,  the  italics  being  his  own:  "What 

The  consummate  series  of  investigations  by  is  heat?  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  an  ignem!9 
which  these  results  were  reached,  is  admirably  fluid  f  Is  there  anything  that  with  propriety 
described  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  in  his  late  work  on  can  be  called  caloric?  We  have  seen  that  a 
heat,  in  which  the  new  views  of  the  nature  of  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat  may  be  ex- 
heat  itself  are  applied  with  great  skill  and  in-  cited  by  the  friction  of  two  metallic  surfaces 
genuity  to  meny  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  and  given  off  in  a  constant  stream  or  flux  in  all 

The  history  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  directions.    Without  interruption  or  intemiis- 

is  deeply  interesting,  as.  throwing  a  striking  sion,  and  without  any  signs  of  diminniion  or 

light  on  that  action  of  the  human  mind  which  exhaustion.    In  reasoning  upon  this  circum- 

leads  to  great  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  nature,  stance,  we  musi  not  forget  that  most  remnrh 

It  illustrates,  in  a  remarkable  manner,   that  alle  circumstance^  that  the  source  of  the  heat 

great  truths  are  growths  of  time,  and  that  dis-  generated  by  friction  in  these  experiments,  ap- 

coveries  oftener  belong  to  epochs  than  to  in-  peared  to  be  inexhaustible.    It  is  hardly  neces- 

dividuals.    As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Bacon,  sary  to  add  that  anything,  which  any  insulated 

wo  find  statements  concerning  lieat  which  con-  body  or  system  of  bodies  can  continue  to  fur- 

tradicted  the  common  view,  and  which  are  sus-  nish  without  limitation,  cannot  possibly  be  a 

ceptible  of  easy  intei-pretation,  in  harmony  with  fnaterial  substance  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  l« 

the  recently  established  views.    In  the  twen*  extremely  diflUcult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to 
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form  any  distinct  idea  of  anything  capable  of  force  which  disappears  dnring  the  lowering  of 
being  excited,  and  communicated  in  these  ex-  the  temperature  of  a  gas  is  the  measure  and 
periments  except  it  be  motion."  the  representation  of  the  elimination  of  heat." 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  associate  of  Rum-  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  reception 
ford,  in  the  Royal  Institution,  adopted  these  of  these  views  by  many  minds,  and  accordingly 
views  concemiog  heat.    He  instituted  some  we  find  that,  during  the  next  ten  years,  emi- 
dclicate  experiments  by  which  they  were  strik-  nent  scientific  men  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
in;rly  confirmed.    One  of  these  consisted  in  many,  Denmark,  and  America,  devoted  them- 
robbing  two  pieces  of  ice  together  in  a  vac-  selves  with  assiduity  to  their  theoretical  and 
nam,  at  a  temperature  below    the  freezing  experimental  development.     In  1850  Joulo^s 
point.  The  heat  of  friction  melted  the  ice.   The  law  was  established,  which  placed  the  subject 
old  explanation  of  the  fact  was  that  the  friction  upon  an  immovable  experimental  basis.  While, 
liberated  the  latent  caloric  of  the  ice.    To  this,  during  the  same  year,  Dr.  Carpenter  formally 
Davy  replied :  ^'  If  I  by  friction  liquefy  ice,  I  extended  the  research  so  as  to  include  the  vital 
produce  a  substance  which  contains  a  greater  forces.    His  paper  on  the  correlation  of  the 
absolute  amount  of  heat  than  the  ice ;  and  in  physical  and  vital  forces,  was  published  in  the 
this  case  it  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason  be  philosophical  transactions  for  that  year.   From 
affirmed,  that  I  merely  render  sensible  the  heat  that  time,  the  views  have  been  gradually  ao- 
hidden  in  the  ice,  for  that  quantity  is  only  a  cepted  by  scientific  men,  until  they  may  now 
small  fraction  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  be  regarded  as  generally  established.    Science 
water."    Davy  also  propounded  the  hypothe-  has  thus  changed  her  standpoint,  and  all  phe- 
sis  of  atomic  vibrations  or  oscillations,  as  the  nomena  are  presented  in  a  new  light.    The 
cause  of  thermal  phenomena.    This  cannot  be  most  important  results  alike  to  science,  philos- 
better  stated  than  in  his  own  words :    ^^  It  ophy,  and  education,  may  be  expected  to  fol- 
seem^  possible  to  account  for  all  the  phenom-  low  this  revolution  of  scientific  thought, 
ena  of  heat,  if  it  be  supposed  that  in  solids  HILDRETH,   Samuel  Pbesoott,  M.  D.,  an 
the  particles  are  in  a  constant  state  of  vibra-  American  historian  and  physicist,  born  in  Me- 
tory  motion,  the  particles  of  the  hottest  bodies  thnen,  Massachusetts,  Sept.  80th,  1783,  died 
moving  with  the  greatest  velocity,  and  through  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  July  24th,  1868.    His  boy- 
the  greatest  space ;  that  in  fiuids  and  elastic  hood  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  until  he 
llaids,  besides  the  vibratory  motion,  which  was  fifteen  years  old,  his  primary  education 
mnst  be  conceived  greatest  in  the  last,  the  par-  being  received  at  a  common  school.     From 
tides  have  a  motion  round  their  own  axes  with  thence  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
different  velocity,  the  particles  of  elastic  fluids  dover,  and    the  Franklin  Academy,  in   the 
moving  with  the  greatest  quickness,  and  that  North  Parish.    He  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
in  ethereal  substances  the  particles  move  round  Thomas  Kittridge,  a  noted  surgeon  of  Andover, 
their  own  axes,  and  separate  from  each  other,  and  received  a  diploma  from  the  Medical  So- 
penetrating  in  right  lines  through  space.  Tern-  ciety  of  Massachusetts  in  Feb.,  1805.    He  com- 
perature  may  be  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
velocity  of  vibrations;  increase  of  capacity  in  Hampshire,  but,  in  1806,  having  made  up  his 
the  motion  being  performed  in  greater  space ;  mind  to  settle  in  Ohio,  journeyed  thither  on , 
and  the  diminution  of  temperature  during  the  horseback,    and   after    spending   about   two 
conversion  of  solids  into  fiuids  or  gases,  may  months  in  Marietta,  located  himself  at  Belpre, 
be  explained  on  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  vibra-  where,  in  1807,  he  married  Miss  Cook  (former- 
tory  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  ly  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.).    He  was  very  suc- 
of  particles  round  their  axes,  at  the  moment  cessful  in  practice ;  but,  in  1808,  removed  to 
when  the  body  becomes  fluid  or  aeriform,  or  Marietta,  where  the  duties  of  his  profession 
from  the  loss  of  rapidity  of  vibration  in  conse-  were  less  arduous,  and  where  he  remained  to 
qnence  of  the  motion  of  the  particles  through  the  close  of  his  life.    In  1810  and  1811  he 
space."  served  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  as  a  supporter 
The  researches  of  Davy  upon  this  subject  of  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
may  be  regarded  as  continuing  those  of  Count  son ;  but  on  the  formation  of  the  republican 
Rumford.    In  1812  he  wrote :  "  The  immediate  party,  in  1864,  he  connected  himself  with  it. 
causeofthephenomenaofheat,  then,  is  motion.  For  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  he  was  a 
and  the  laws  of  its  communication  are  precisely  contributor  to  "  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science," 
the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  communication  of  his  articles  embracing  a  wide  range  of  scien- 
motion."     Seguin  in  1819  published  a  work  tifio  subjects,  but  more  especially  devoted  to 
entitled  De  V Influence  dcB  Chemins  de  Fer^  in  meteorology,  geology,  and  palfieontology.     In 
which  he  shows  that  the  old  theory  lead<«  to  1837  he  was  a  member  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
tlie  absurd  conclusion,  that  a  limited  quantity  vey,  and  delivered  the  annual  address  at  Cleve- 
of  heat  can  produce  an  unlimited  quantity  of  land,  before  the  Medical  Society,  of  which  he 
chemical  action.     He  says  :   "  It  appears  to  was  then  president,  giving  a  history  of  the  dis- 
mo  more  natural  to  suppose  that  a  certain  eases  and  climate  of  Southeastern  Ohio,  from 
quantity  of    caloric    disappears  in  the  very  its  settlement,  which  was  published  by  the  So- 
act  of  the  production  of  the  force  or  mechan-  ciety.    The  same  year  he  published  a  history 
ieal  power,  and  reciprocally  the  mechanical  of  the  settlement  of  Belleville,  Western  Vir- 
voL.  111—32       A 
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ginia,  in  the  "Hesperian,"  a  magazine  publish-  dent,"  which  he  took  as  a  prize  to  Spitbeat!, 

«d  in  Cincinnati.    In  1848  he  prepared  his  and  was  nresented  by  the  admiralty  with  a 

"  Pioneer  History,"  an  account  of  the  first  ex-  gold  medal,  and  the  nomination  of  a  Compan- 

ami nation 8  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  early  settle-  ioA  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  *  He  was  snc- 

ment  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  which,  with  cessively  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 

his  "  Lives  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Ohio,"  were  vice-admiral,  and  admiral,  and  was  also  aide- 

pnblished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  His-  de-camp  to  William  IV.,  and  to  her  Migesty. 

torical  Society;  b^th  works  of  great  value.  In  July,  1855,  he  was  nominated  a  Knicht 

In  1880  he  commenced  the  collection  of  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.    He 

cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  in  the  course  left  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £70,* 

of  eight  ;^ears  had  gathered  more  than  4,000  000,  nearly  one  half  of  which  he  bequeathed 

specimens,  arranged,  classified,  and  catalogued,  to  various  religious  and  cbftritable  Focieties. 
and  all  this  without  interfering  with  the  duties       HUBBARD,  Joseph  Stillm ak,  an  American 

of  his  profession.    He  collected  also  more  than  astronomer,  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 

5,000  shells,  some  of  which  he  exchanged  for  1828,  died  in  that  city  August  16th,  1863.   He 

books  of  a  scientific  nature,  thus  enabling  him  graduated  with  high  honor  at  Yale  College,  in 

in  time  to  form  a  large  and  valuable  scientific  1848,  giving  evidence  of  extraordinary  mathe- 

library,  which,  previous  to  his  death,  he  dona-  matical  ability,  and  in  the  spring  of  1844  was 

ted,  together  with  his  cabinet,  to  Marietta  Col-  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  late  distinguisbed 

lege.    He  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  astronomer,  Sears   C.  Walker,  in    the    High 

and  remarkably  active  in  all  his  movements  School  Observatory,  Philadelphia.    In  the  au- 

until  a  fortnight  preceding  his  death.  tunm  of  the  same  year  he  was  employed  by 

HOLSTON  RIVER.  This  is  the  largest  Captain  (now  Miyor-General)  Fremont  to  reduce 
branch  of  the  Tennessee  river.  Ittis  formed  his  Rocky  "  Mountain  Observations,"  and  was 
by  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  forks  invited  to  accompany  him  on  his  next  ex]}e- 
which  rise  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of  dition.  Declining  this  ofier,  he  was,  at  tlie 
Virginia,  and  unite  at  Kingsport,  Sullivan  instance  of  Col.  Fremont  and  Senator  Benton, 
county,  Tennessee.  Flowing  thence  and  pass-  appointed  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  then  See- 
ing Knoxville,  in  East  Tennessee,  it  unites  with  fetary  of  the  Navy,  a  professor  of  mathematics 
the  Clinch  river,  at  Kingston.  The  length  of  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  as^igne^  to  duty  in  the 
the  main  stream  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  Naval  Observatory,  then  just  established  at 
miles.  It  is  navigable  by  small  steamboats  to  Washington.  This  post  he  filled  with  remark- 
Knoxville,  and  during  the  winter  they  can  as-  able  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
cend  to  Kingsport.  The  printed  volumes  of  the  Washington  Obser- 

HOPE,  Geobge  William,  M.  P.,  born  at  vations  are  full  of  the  evidences  of  his  skill 
Blackheath  in  1808,  died  at  Sufihess,  Iladding-  as  an  observer  and  a  computer.  Professor 
tonshiro,  October  18th,  1868.  He  was  a  son  Hubbard  was  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor 
of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Hope,  was  educated  at  to  the  ^^Astronomical  Journal."  His  investiga- 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar  at  tions  on  Biela^s  comet,  and  on  the  great  comet 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  1831. ..  The  death  of  an  elder  of  1843,  are  recorded  in  that  journal  in  a  serits 
brother,  however,  tdtercd  his  position,  and  re-  of  elaborate  papers.  Ho  also  contributed  pa- 
moved  him  from  the  ranks  of  practising  bar-  pers  on  the  orbit  of  Egeria,  and  many  other 
risters.  Soon  after,  his  attention  was  turned  topics.  The  article  "  Telescope,"  in  the  New 
to  politics,  and  in  "1837  ho  was  elected  for  American  Cydoprodia,  a  pa'per  of  great  labor 
Weymouth.  In  1842  ho  was  returned  for  and  research,  was  also  from  his  pen.  Hi3 
Southampton,  and  became  Under  Secretary  labors  of  love  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  and 
for  the  Colonies,  an  appointment  which  he  religion  wore  not  less  zealous  than  in  the  paths 
held  until  the  retirement  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  of  science. 

Colonial  Secretary,  in  December,  1845.     In        HUNT,  Major  Edward  B.,  an  officer  of  U.  S. 

1859  he  aprain  came  forward,  and  was  chosen  volunteers,  bom  in  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.. 

for  New  Windsor  as  a  supporter  of  the  Derby  in  1822,  died  at  the  Brooklyn  Marine  UoBpita], 

Administration.    He  retained  his  seat  until  his  Oct.,  2d,  1863.    He  was  appointed  to  the  Mili- 

death.  tary  Academy  from  his  native  State  in  1841, 

HOPE,  Admiral  Sir  Hknbt,  K  C.  B.,  bom  graduated  second  in  the  class  of  1845,  was 

in  1787,  died  at  Holly  Hiil,  Hampshire,  Sep-  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of 

tember  23d,  1863.    He  entered  the  navy  in  the  engineers,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant 

spring  of  1798,  as  midshipman,  became  lieuten-  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Atlantic  Coast 

ant  in  1804,  and  captain  in  1808.    He  served  Defence.    After  serving  in  this  capacity  a  year, 

in  the  Mediterranean  on  board  the  ^^Kent,"  he  was  called  to  fill  the  important  position 

and  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  **  Swift-  of  principal  assistant  professor  of   civil   and 

sure,"  and  was  on  that  ship  when  she  was  military  engineering  at  the  Military  Academy, 

taken  a  prize  by  a  portion  of  the  French  squad-  West  Point,  where  he  remained  until  1849, 

ron  which  had  escaped  from  Toulon.    In  1815,  when  he  was  employed  as  assistant-engineer 

he  was  in  command  of  the  "  Endymion,"  forty  upon   Fort    Warren,    Boston    harbor,    Mass^ 

gun  frigate,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  From  1651  to  1855  he  was  the  assistant  of 

engagement  with  the  American  ship  "Presi-  Prof.  Bache,  in  the  Coast  Survey  Bureau.  From 
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1850  to  1857  he  was  engaged  in  the  engineer-  during  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  monographs 
ing  operations  in  Newport  harhor,  E.  I.,  and  on  particular  branches  of  the  sabjeot  by  subor- 
constractedandrepaired  many  important  light-  dioate  medical  officers  of  the  army,  the  ac- 
honse  structures  on  the  coast.    In  1857  he  was  complished  surgeon-general  has,  by  the  most 
ordered  to  Key  "West,  where,  for  five  years,  he  indefatigable  industry,  found  or  made  leisure 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  and  to  prepare  an  admirable  treatise  on  *^  Hygiene 
other  defensive  works  on  that  island,  receiving  in  the  Military  Service." 
bis  captaincy  while  serving  there,  July  1st,  The  first  step  in  the  way  of  prevention  of 
1850.    It  was  chiefly  through  his  instrumental-  disease  in  the  army  must  be  taken  in  the  ea;- 
ity  that  the  forts  of  Southern  Florida  were  amination  of  recruits.    The  ignorance  or  in- 
withheld  from  the  Confederates  after  the  war  competence  of  the  examining  surgeons  in  the 
actually  commenced.    In  1862  he  was  appoint-  first  two  years  of  the  war,  and  sometimes  it  is 
6(1  chiet* engineer  of  the  5th  army  corps,  com-  to  be  found  baser  motives,  led  to  great  abuses 
manded  by  M^jor-General  Banks,  and  from  this  in  this  respect.    '*  Thousands  of  incapacitated 
duty  was  relieved  and  placed  on  special  ser-  men,"  says  Surgeon-General  Hammond,  **  were, 
vice  under  t&e  Navy  Department,  in  order  to  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  allowed  to  enter 
superintend  the  construction  of  his  submarine  the  army,  to  be  discharged  after  a  few  weeks' 
battery,  an  invention  of  his  own,  which  he  service,  most  of  which  had  been  passed  in  the 
was  sangaine  would  successfully  defeat  any  hospital.    Many  did  not  march  five  miles  be- 
naval  attacks  which  might  be  made  by  the  fore  breaking  down,  and  not  a  few  never  shoul- 
most  powerful  fleets  upon  our  harbors.    While  dered  a  musket  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
engaged  ia  making  some  experiments  with  this  service.    *    *    *    *    Gases  of  chronic  ulcers, 
battery,  a  shell  J>rematurely  discharged,  imme«  varicose  veins,  epilepsy,  and  other  conditions 
diately  i^er  which  he  descended    into  the  unfitting  men  for  a  military  life,  came  fre- 
caisson,  and,  in  attempting  tp  ascend,  being  quently  under  my  notice.    The  recruits  were 
probably  overcome  by  the  gas,  fell  backward,  either  not  inspected  at  all  by  a  medical  officer, 
striking  his  head  and  causing  concussion  of  the  or  else  the  examination  was  so  loosely  con- 
brain,  from  which  he  died  the  following  day.  ducted  as  to  amount  to  a  farce.    I  know  of 
Major  Hunt  was  a  brother  of  ex-Governor  several  regiments  in  which  the  medical  inspcc- 
Washington  Hunt  of  New  York,  and  was  a  man  tion  was  performed  by  the  surgeon  walking 
of  great  ability  and  scientific  attainments,  and  a  down  the  line  and  looking  at  the  mpn  as  they 
frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  the  trans-  stood  in  the  ranks."    There  has  been  great 
actions  of  the  American  Association  for  the  improvement  in  these  examinations  since  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  to  various  liter-  autumn  of  1862,  but  even  now  too  many  men 
ary  and  scientific  works  of  the  country.    He  unfit  for  the  service  are  smuggled   into  it, 
was  a  man  of  sincere  patriotism,  and  thorough-  through  the  lack  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
ly  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the  inspector.    The  emistment  of  weak,  mal- 
05  an  officer  and  as  a  man.  formed,  or  sickly  soldiers  is  a  great  crime 
HYGIENE  IN  THE  ARMY.    The  regular  against  the  service.    The  soldier,  to  be  capable 
army  of  the  United  States,  before  the  com-  of  serving  his  country  effectively  in  the  field, 
meucement  of  the  present  war,  seldom  num-  requires  not  only  sound  healtli  but  the  ability  to 
boring  in  its  ranks  more  than  12,000  or  13,000  endure  fatigue,  hardships,  exposure,  and  vicis- 
men,  and  with  a  medical  and  hospital  service  situdes  of  climate  with  impunity.    To  admit 
corresponding  to  \tA  limited  numbers,  hadlittle  into  the  ranks  a  soldier  who  does  not  possess 
need  of  special  rales  of  hygiene,  or  the  elabora-  this  ability,  inflicts  upon  the  army  not  only  the 
tion  of  any  extensive  system  of  regulating  the  probable  loss  of  his  services,  very  often  at  a 
health  and  physical  comfort  of  its  forces.    But  time  when  t^ey  are  most  needed,  but,  if  he  is 
when  a  volunteer  army  of  more  than  half  a  mil-  consigned  to  a  hospital,  requires  the  care  of 
lion  of  men  was  suddenly  called  into  existence,  others  for  his  nursing,  who  might  otherwise  be 
men,  too,  to  whom  camp  life  was  an  entirely  employed  in  the  national  defence.    The  mini- 
new  experience,  who  had  for  the  most  part  mum  0^0  at  which  volunteers  are  received 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cookery,  (eighteen  years,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  Con- 
or of  the  thousand  causes  of  disease  which  nivance  of  examining  officers,  below  that  age) 
lurked  in  their  new  mode  of  life,  in  the  cli-  is  too  young  for  serviceable  soldiers.    These 
mate,  exposure,  over  exertion,  unsuitable  or  young  recruits  break  down  under  the  severe 
in:iufficient  food,  clothing,  i&c.,  it  became  evi-  marches  and  privations  of  the  camp,  and  are 
deat  that  it  required  fully  as  much  medical  more  liable  to  those  terrible  scourges  of  the 
skill  and  care  to  prevent  disease  as  to  effect  a  army,  diarrhosa  and  dysentery,  as  well  as  to  a 
cure  wheA  it  had  made  its  appearance.    The  fatal  termination  of  wounds  than  those  who 
medical  department  of  the  Government,  aided  enter  the  army  at  twenty  or  over.    The  Tieight 
in  this  matter  most  effectually  by  the  Sanitary  of  the  recruit  (our  minimum  limit  is  five  feet 
Commission,  found  it  necessary  to  give  special  three  inches,  and  there  is  no  maximum,  as  there 
instruction  to  the  army  surgeons,  whether  en-  should  be),  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  vigor  of 
gaged  in  examining  recruits  or  in  service  on  the  system,  and  general  aptitude  for  the  sol- 
t!io  field  or  in  the  hospitals,  in  matters  relat-  dier^s  profession,  are  all  points  of  great  im- 
iug  to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  force ;  and  portance,  and  must  be  carefully  examined  by 
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the  snroeon  before  deciding  to  accept  a  volan-  under  his  charge  in  the  highest  effective  con- 
teer.  The  diseases,  defects,  or  deformities  which  dition.  To  the  watchfulness  of  some  snrgeom 
afford  cause  for  rejection  of  recruits  have  been  over  these  agencies,  as  well  as  those  presently 
fully  laid  down  in  the  books  of  instruction  for  to  be  mentioned,  is  due  the  superior  condition 
the  examining  surgeons,  and  do  not  come  prop-  in  which  their  regiments  are  always  found, 
erly  within  the  range  of  our  inquiries.  It  is,  But,  aside  from  these  inherent  tendencicf 
however,  to  carelessness  and  neglect  in  the  in-  to  impair  the  health  of  an  army,  come  another 
spection  of  those  who  have  offered  to  enter  the  class  equally  formidable,  to  assail  vigor  and  ef- 
service  that  a  large  portion  of  the  sickness  of  fectiveness  from  without, 
the  new  troops  is  due,  and  from  this  cause  Of  these  external  agencies  the  most  import- 
more  than  any  other  has  it  happened,  more  ant  are  the  atmospheric  condition,  tempera- 
than  once,  that  with  very  large  numbers  on  ture,  light,  heat,  electricity,  water,  soil,  and  lo- 
the  rolls,  the  effective  force  of  our  armies  has  cality  of  camp,  bivouac,  or  barracks,  the  cli- 
often  been  very  small.  mate,  and  the  necessary  acclimation  where 
But  the  soldier  once  received  into  the  army^  that  climate  is  essentiaUy  differgit  from  the 
there  are  many  causes  which  tend  to  impair  one  in  which  the  soldier  has  previously  resided, 
his  health,  and  prevent  that  sound  hygienic  the  habitation,  in  its  plan,  space,  ventilation, 
condition  necessary  to  make  him  effective  and  etc.,  whether  that  habitation  be  a  camp,  bar- 
serviceable.  These  causes  may  be  classed  rack,  or  hospital ;  the  food  of  the  soldier  in  al! 
under  one  or  the  other  of  two  heads — those  its  relations,  quantity  and  varieties,  accessary 
inherent  in  the  organism  of  the  soldier,  and  food,  including  condiments,  spirits,  tea,  coffee, 
those  external  to  that  organism  and  acting  up-  and  tobacco,  and  the  clothing  of  the  army  in 
on  it  only  from  without.  In  the  first  class  may  its  relations  to  health. 

be  enumerated  JRace^  which  exerts  a  powerful  On  some  of  these  agencies  a  few  words  of 
influence;  the  men  of  one  race  being  far  more  explanation  may  be  desirable.  The  atmosphere 
subject  to  some  diseases,  and  enjoying  a  great-  is  an  agency  for  the  promotion  or  transmission 
erimmnnityfrom  others,  than  those  of  another,  of  disease  when  loaded  with  moisture,  es- 
To  a  limited  extent  this  is  true  even  of  nation-  pecially  when  the  temperature  is  low,  prodnc- 
alities,  the  Celt,  the  Teuton  or  the  Scandinavian  ing  at  such  times  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and 
having  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  some  often  pulmonary  disease.  A  hot  and  moist  or 
forms  of  disease  from  which  the  Anglo-Sax-  a  hot  and  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is 
on  is  fi'ee,  and  vice  teraa.  In  the  different  races  also  unfavorable  to  health.  The  atmosphere  i^ 
of  men  this  difference  becomes  strongly  mark-  also  a  medium  of  imparting  disease,  when  it  i> 
ed.  The  volunteer  army  of  the  United  States  corrupted  by  noxious  gases,  when  it  is  satur- 
is  principally  composed  of  the  European  or  Can-  ated  with  the  effluvia  thrown  off  by  persipira- 
casian  race,  some  regifnents  being  largely  Ten-  tion,  as  in  over-crowded  rooms,  tents,  etc. ; 
tonic,  others  mainly  Celtic,  and  others,  the  great  when  it  is  impregnated  with  the  spores  of  fan- 
majority,  of  that  conglomerate  of  different  na-  gi,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  we  denotnin- 
tionalities,  the  native-bom  American.  AVithin  a  aXe  malaria;  and,  perhaps,  when  it  contains 
year  past,  however,  another  element  has  been  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  ozone.  The  promo- 
addea  to  the  army,  in  the  numerous  regiments  tion  of  health  in  these  various  atmospheric 
of  African  descent.  The  experiment  has  not  yet  conditions  in  the  army  requires  the  use  of  the 
progressed  quite  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  com-  rubber  blanket,  the  protection  of  tents  where 
pare  the  hygienic  characteristics  ofthe  two  races  possible,  a  sufficiency  of  good  clothing,  the 
very  fully,  but  these  facts  have  been  ascertained :  strict  avoidance  and  prohibition  of  over-crowil- 
the  negro  troops  are  more  subject  to  phthisis,  ing,  whether  in  tent,  barrack,  or  LospitaU  tLe 
scrofulous  affections,  and  tetanus,  and  their  careful  selection  of  camping  ground  on  ItigU 
wounds  do  not  heal  so  readily  as  those  of  the  and  dry  locations^  to  windward  of  marshes  ox 
whites,  but  they  are  far  less  liable  to  malarious  malarious  positions,  and,  if  possible,  \^  itii 
diseases,  nervous  affections,  or  the  infiuence  of  water  between  the  camp  and  the  marsh ;  tin 
the  syphilitic  poison  than  the  white  troops.  The  building  of  fires,  wherever  there  are  not  mili- 
mortality  from  disease  among  them  has  been  tary  reasons  to  prevent ;  the  flooring  of  tcut>. 
thus  far  proportionally  much  below  that  in  the  and  the  raising  of  the  floors  of  barracks  S4)n.c 
white  regiments  in  the  departments  of  Ten-  distance  above  the  ground.  The  administra- 
nessee,  the  Gulf^  and  the  South.  There  are  tion  of  quinine  or  cinchonine  in  small  dcs-.": 
three  or  four  regiments  of  Indians  and  half-  daily  to  the  men  when  exposed  to  malaria,  is 
breeds  on  the  western  frontier,  but  they  are  also  an  important  prophylactic  against  the  intcr- 
nolr  sufficiently  numerous  to  offer  the  oppor-  mittent  and  remittent  fevers  which  would 
tunity  of  a  fair  comparison.  Age^  temperament^  otherwise  prostrate  so  many  of  them. 
hereditary  tendencies,  habit  in  the  mode  of  life ,  The  temperature  exerts  a  powerful  influenci- 
morbid  and  vicioua  habits,  and  the  natural  eon"  upon  the  health  ofthe  army.  When  providet^ 
stitution  are  also  among  the  agencies  inhe-  with  proper  clothing  and  food,  the  temi^em- 
rent  to  the  organism  which  influence  the  hy-  ture  has  rarely  been  so  low  as  to  effect  seri on- 
gienic  condition  of  the  soldier,  all  of  which  injury  upon  persons  in  health.  In  a  fow  in- 
must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  regimental  stances,  however,  men  in  cavalry  expeditions^ 
surgeon  who  would  keep  the  body  of  soldiers  or  in  transit  from  one  point  to  another,  wheic 
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they  had  become  very  wet  and  were  sub-  ons  simple  processes  in  nse  in  the  army,  and 
soqiiently  subjected  to  the  cold  in  a  season  of  at  permanent  camps,  barracks,  and  hospitals 
immeasurable  severity,  have  suffered  from  fro-  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  the  wa- 
zen  extremities.     W'ith  the  sick  or  wounded  ter  used  in  the  purest  possible  condition.    The 
when  exposed  the  sudden  accession  of  a  low,  use  of  water  in  bathing  and  thorough  ablution 
moist  temperature  often  proves  fatal,  idiopaihic  by  the  soldiers  is  a  matter  so  important  that  it 
and  traumatic  tetanus  supervening,  and  cans-  should  be  insisted  upon  wherever  it  is  possible 
iDg  speedy  death.  Apoplexy,  bronchitis,  pneu-  to  obtain  sufficient  water  for  the  purpose,  but 
monin,    diarrhea,  and  rheumatism  are  often  the  time  of  taking  the  bath,  the  condition  of 
induced  by  it ;  clear,  bracing,  moderately  cold  the  men  when  taking  it,  and  the  temperature, 
weather  is  highly  conducive,  to  health.    Thd  should  be  carefully  attended  to  by  the  surgeon, 
amount  of  sickness  is  less  than  one  half  during  Dr.  Calvin  Gutter,  surgeon  of  one  of  the  lias- 
the  winter  months  of  the  summer  ratio.    In  sachusetts  regiments,  and  for  some  time  bri- 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  1862,  March  was  gado  surgeon,  kept  the  men  in  his  command  in 
t!ie  healthiest  month,  and  July  the  sickliest ;  in  perfect  health  during  the  intensely  hot  summer 
the  army  of  Western  Virginia,  May  was  the  of  1868,  in  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee, 
healthiest  and  October  the  sickliest.    In  South  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  cleanliness  and 
Carolina,  March  was  the  healtliiest ;  in  Florida,  frequent  bathing,  the  careful  selection  of  po- 
December,  while  in  July  the  ratio  of  sickness  sitions  for  the  camps,  and  the  avoidance  of  un- 
was  more  than  five  times  as  great.    In  Kansas  necessary  exposure  to  the  sun.    Similar  care 
the  health  of  the  troops  was   best  in  May,  would  have  been  rewarded,  in  most  regiments 
and  worst  in  September.    High  temperatures  or  brigades  in  the  field,  with  similar  success, 
are  prolific  in  disease,  unless  great  caution  is  The  influence  of  ioil  and  locality  upon  the 
exercised.    Sunstroke  is  very  prevalent,  and  health  of  an    army  is  also  very  important, 
to  prevent  it  the  troops  should  wear  the  Zouave  Some  soils  retain  the  heat  of  the  sun  much 
turban,  or  a  wet  folded  cloth  in  their  cap.  Dis-  longer  than  others ;  this  is  especially  the  case 
cases  of  the  liver,  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  fe-  with  sandy  soils  as  compared  with  those  of  a 
yen  also  prevail  in  the  hot  season,  and  the  con-  clayey  character,  or  those  composed  of  decom- 
stant  care  of  the  surgeon  is  requbite  to  ward  posed  vegetable  matter.    The  latter,  on  the 
them  off.  other  hand,  retain  moisture  with  great  tenaci- 
J^'iiter  is  a  very  active  agent  both  in  promot-  ty,  and  hence  are  unfitted  for  hetdthful  camp- 
ing and  in  preventing  disease  in  camps,  barracks,  ing  grounds.     A  clayey  soil,  overlaid  with 
and  garrisons.  In  its  use  for  drinking  and  cook-  gravel,  is,  of  all  others,  the  worst  for  the 
ing  purposes  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  health  site  of  a  camp,  and  should  never  be  chosen 
that  it  should  be  at  least  moderately  pure,  and  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  other.    Dry, 
yet  it  seldom  is  so.    The  water  for  the  use  of  ar-  sandy  positions  sloping  to  water,  to  secure 
mies  in  the  field  is  supplied  usually  from  rivers  good  drainage,  with  wood  at  no  great  distance, 
or  streams,  from  springs,  or  from  pools  or  ponds,  yet  not  overshadowing  the  camp,  and  where 
very  rarely  from  wells  or  from  cisterns,  in  the  sun  can  have  access  to  the  ground  and  dry 
which  rainwater  has  been  collected.    In  bar-  up  the  moisture  speedily,  are   preferable  to 
racks  or  hospitals,  cisterns,  wells  or  reservoirs  all  others.    The  locality  should  not  be  in  a 
are  the  usual  sources  of  supply.    Rainwater,  valley  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  rather  on  a  hill- 
though   containing'  some   impurities  acquired  slope — not  on  ^e  top  of  a  lofty  height,  since 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  roofs,  etc.,  the  soldiers  would  be  exhausted  in  the  trans- 
from  which  it  is  collected,  contains  fewer  hurt-  portation  offuel,  etc. ;  not  on  a  plain  unless 
fal  substances  in  solution  or  admixture  than  the  plain  is  extensive  and  dry. 
water  obtained  from  any  other  source.    Ei?er  An  army  going,  as  the  army  of  the  United 
water  usually  contains  earthy  and  sometimes  Stateshavedone,  to  a <;^tmaf«  warmer  than  that 
mineral  substances,  and  when    drawn   from  in  which  they  had  previously  resided,  find  a 
the  vicinity  of  a  large  town  has  also  more  necessity,  if  health  is  to  be  maintained,  for  care 
or  less   animtd    matter    in  solnttun.    Spring  in  diet  and  habits,  and  should  as  far  as  pos'^i- 
water    and    well  water  also  very   generally  ble  adopt  the  customs  and  food  of  the  people 
contain    lime,  magnesia,  and   other   mineral  of  the  new  climate,  to  secure  that  acclimation 
salts   in    solution,  while  water   from    pools,  without  which  the  change  will  be  likely  to 
marshes  or  stagnant  ponds,  is  largely  charged  prove  fatal  to  large  numbers.    The  food  in  a 
with    conferva)   and   infusoria,  and   is   thus  hot  climate  should  be  to  a  greater  extent  corn- 
more  injurions  in  its  effects  than  any  other,  posed  of  fruits  and  o^nylaceous  substances, 
prodocing    typhoid   and  pnJudal   fevers,  and  Meat  and  spirituous  liquors  should  be  spar- 
other    diseases  of  a   grave  character.     The  ingly  used  in  health,  and  coffee  or  tea  sub- 
presence  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances  very  stituted  for  the  latter.    The  clothing  should 
generally  induces   diarrhea,    dysentery,    and  be  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  violent  exercise 
Fometimes  serious  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  avoided  in  that  portion  of  the  day  when  tlie 
To  prevent  these  evil  results  from  the  use  of  heat  is  most  intense.    The  use  of  anti-scorbu- 
impure  water,  the  surgeon  of  each  regiment  tics  and  sub-acids,  to  avoid  scurvy,  is  indispen- 
hhonld  require  all  water  drank  or  used  for  sable, 
cooking  to  be  filtered  by  some  one  of  the  numer-  The  Tiabitations  of  the  soldiers  greatly  in- 
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flnence  their  hygienic  condition.  These  maj  be  position,  and  the  earth  on  which  they  stood  &]- 
oon8i4ered  under  three  heads:  eampa^  in  the  lowed  to  sun,  and  the  sides  of  the  tents  raiseO 
field,  consisting  of  tents  or  huts;  barracks  for  to  admit  fresh  air.    With  the  observance  of 
those  in  garrisons  or  camps  of  instruct  ion,  and  these  precautions,  a  camp   life  is    favorable 
hospitals  for  the  sick  or  wounded.    In  camp,  rather  than  prejudicial  to  health, 
there  «re  several  descriptions  of  tent  used,  the  The  attention  to  ventilation,  the  avoidance 
priucipal  of  which  are  the  Wedge  tent,  now  of  overcrowding,  and  the  careful  observance  of 
falling  into  disuse  from  its  inconvenience ;  the  cleanliness,  so  requisite  in  camp,  are  still  more 
Siblej  tent,  conoid  in  form  with  a  movable  necessary  in  barracks,  and  in  aadition  to  these, 
cowl  at  the  top,  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  there  should  be  strict  regard  given  to  bathing  and 
shifted  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  ablution  by  every  inmate.  Most  of  the  barracki 
or  a  modification  of  it  made  by  fastening  three  have  ample  provision  for  this,  and  it  should  Le 
poles  together  at  one  end,  the  other  ends  being  enforced,  if  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  discipline, 
separated  so  aa  to  form  a  large  tripod ;  and  While  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
the  Bell  tent,  so  named  from  its  form,  and  which  hygienic  condition  of  the  camps  and  barracks, 
is  ventilated  by  a  window  cut  in  one  side  near  a  work  in  which  the  Medical  Inspectors  of  tlie 
the  top,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  canvas  fiap.  Sanitary  Commission  have  rendered  valuable 
These  tents  are  in  use  by  the  men ;  the  Sibley  is  service  to  the  army  and  to  the  medicaJ  depart- 
intended  for  fifteen  infantry  soldiers,  or  thir-  ment,  that  department  has  performed  a  Hercii- 
teen  mounted  men,  too  large  a  number  for  efi!ec-  lean  labor  in  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  2a3 
tive  ventilation  or  comfort.  The  officers*  tent  is  general  hospitals,  in  different  parts  of  the  coon- 
square,  and  has  a  canvas  wall  four  feet  high,  try.  beside  a  very  considerable  number  of  post 
which  can  be  raised  all  around.    It  has  also  a  and  garrison  hospitals.    These  hospitals  are 
fiy  or  movable  canvas  fiap  on  each  side  of  the  generally  temporary  structures,  intended   to 
roof,  which  aids  in  preventing  the  heat  of  the  fast,  without  material  repairs,  for  ten  years,  Let 
sun  or  the  rain  from  entering.  The  hospital  tent  in  their  vast  extent,  their  admirable  plans,  and 
is  larger  and  higher,  being  15  feet  square  and  12  their  completeness  of  outfit,  they  have  never 
feet  high,  with  a  wall  4^  feet  high,  and  has  a  been  approached  by  those  of  any  other  nation, 
heavy  fiy.    The  ends  are  open,  and  it  is  so  ar-  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  War  De- 
ranged that  two  or  more  can  be  joined  togeth-  partment  had  no  hospitals,  save  a  few  post  acd 
cr,  forming  a  continuous  ward.    On  the  march  garrison  establishments  of  antiquated  de^i^r.. 
the  troops  sometimes  use  tlie  small  shelter  tent  and  whose  aggregate  capacity  was  less  than  th^t 
or  tent  cTdbri,  composed  of  canvas  sheets  and  of  a  single  one  of  the  magnificent  struct Gre< 
jointed  sticks,  of  which  each  one  of  the  four  since  erected.    In  the  battles  of  the  spring  of 
soldiers  who  are  to  occupy  it  carries  his  por-  1862,  though  new  hospitals  were  erected  with 
tion.    These  afford  a  slight  protection  from  the   utmost   rapidity,    consistent    with    their 
rains  and  heavy  dews  at  night,  but  most  of  the  thorough  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  pa- 
soldiers  prefer  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  Where  tients,  they  were  inadequate  to  accommodate 
a  camp  is  somewhat  permanent,  the  soldiers  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
often  build  huts.    These  are  generally  large  who  needed  care,  and  the  Government  ws> 
enough  to  contain  20  men,  and  should,  but  do  compelled  to  solicit  the  admission  of  its  patient 
not  always,  have  a  ridge  ventilation.    There  sufferers  into  the  civil  hospitals  in  the  larptr 
is  a  great  tendency  to  overcrowding  in  the  cities.    In  tliis  way  many  were  provided  for  in 
camps,  by  placing  them  too  closely  on  the  plot  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  B(  ston. 
sielected  for  a  camp.    The  army  regulations,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Lonisville. 
based  on  the  number  of  men  in  the  old  Wedge  The  pulling  forward  of  the  new  hospitals  to 
tent,  prescribed  a  density  of  population  equal  completion,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  others^ 
to  86,448  to  the  square  mile,  a  far  greater  num-  meantime  occupied  the  energies  of  the  Quar- 
ber  than  are  crowded-  into  the  same  space  in  termaster-General   and  the  Surgeon- General 
either  London  or  New  York.    With  the  Sibley  both  men  of  extraordinary  executive  ability,  and 
tent,  the  application  of  this  rule  would  have  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  they  were  able  to  bil- 
led to  a  density  nearly  three  times  greater  than  nounce  their  readiness  to  accommodate  in  their 
this.    The  evil  effects  of  such  overcrowding  own  hospitals  all  their  sick  and  wounded.     In 
were  soon  exhibited  in  the  increase  of  sickness  the  construction  and  administration  of  tho>e 
in  the  camps,  and  the  space  occupied  has  been  hospitals  the  Surgeon-General  laid  down  the^^ 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  commanding  generals,  principles  to  be  observed : 
The  police  regulations  of  the  camp  rtiust  be  1st.  That  they  should  be  capable  of  being 
strictly  enforced,  or  there  is  invariably  a  serious  well  ventilated. 

increase  of  illness.    Every  tent  or  hut  must  2d.  That  each  should  be  sufficiently  capacious 

have  a  trench  around  it,  the  streets  and  open  for  the  number  of  inmates  it  was  to  contain, 

spaces  must  be  carefully  swept  every  day,  and  3cl.  That  they  should  admit  of  good  drain.*ure. 

all  garbage  and  filth  carried  off,  tbe  latrines  4th.  That  they  should  be  provided  with  i 

placed  to  leeward  of  the  camp,  and  a  foot  of  sufficient  number  of  windows, 

fresh  earth  thrown  on  them  daily,  fires  built  in  5th.  That  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  other 

the  open  spaces,  as  often  as  military  necessity  offices  of  administration,  should  be  separat 

w  ill  admit,  tents  struck  and  moved  to  another  from  the  wards,  well  arranged,  and  of  ample  size 


c*- 
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0th.  That  efficient  water-closets,   ablation,  other  point  insisted  upon  was  that  no  patient 

and  bathing  accommodations  slionid  be  pro-  should  have  less  than  1,000  (except  under  very 

Tided.  peculiar  circumstances  not  less  than  1 ,200)  oubio 

7th.  That  thej  should  be  amply  supplied  with  feet  of  space,  and  the  air  of  this,  bj  the  system 

water  and  gas,  or  other  means  of  illumination,  of  ventilation,  constantly  changing. 

8th.  That  the  furniture  of  all  kinds  should  The  pavilions  were  to  be  raised  at  least  one 

h^  of  suitable  quality.  foot,  generally  two,  above  the  ground  ;  the 

9th.  That  the  officers  and  attendants  should  floors  to  be  coated  with  a  mixture  of  beeswax 

h  176  their  proper  respective  duties  assigned  to  and  oil,  to  prevent  any  liquid  from  soaking 

t.iem,  and  that  they  should  be  in  number  suffi-  into  them ;  the  baths  and  water  closets  to  be  at 

cioQt  for  the  wants  of  the  sick.  the  extreme  end  of  the  pavilions,  and  form  an 

10th.  That  proper  rules  should  be  established  angle  with  them,  and  to  be  connected  with 

Ut  the  government  of  the  hospital,  for  the  diet  such  a  system  of  sewerage  as  would  convey  all 

of  the  inmates,  and  for  preserving  order  and  an  offensive  matters  and  odors  away  instantly.  A 

c  licient  state  of  police.                .  ward  or  pavilion  was  not  to  contain  more  than 

The  idea  of  a  hospital,  conceived  by  most  fifty-two  beds,  and  these  were  to  be  placed  in 

non-professional  readers,  is  that  of  a  huge  bar-  pairs  with  three  feet  space  between  the  two, 

rack-looking  boilding  or  buildings,  three  or  and  each  pair  to  be  placed  between  the  win- 

i'oar  stories  in  height,  gloomy  in  appearance,  dows ;  the  two  beds  occupying  an  average 

and  into  whose  cavernous  'walls  many  a  poor  space  of  fifteen  feet  in  the  length  of  the  ward, 

unfortunate  enters,  but  very  few  return  to  the  and  of  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  and  a 

lit'e  and  bustle  of  the  outer  world.    This  typi-  passage  way  of  ten  feet  to  extend  tlirough  the 

cul  hospital  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  con-  middle  of  the  ward  for  its  whole  length,  thus 

ceptioQ  of  Surgeon-General  Hammond,  or  the  making  the  width  of  each  ward  twenty-five 

able  medical  directors  and  surgeons  who  have  feet,  and  its  length,  if  it  contains  fifty-two 

been  his  coacyutors  in  planning  and  superin-  beds,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  the 

tending  the  construction  of  the  General  Hospi-  additional  twenty-five  feet  being  occupied  with 

tals  of  the  Army.    They  started  with  certain  water  closets,  scullery,  &o.,  at  one  end,  and 

fundamental  ideas  of  constraction,  which  have  wardmasters^  nurses^  rooms,  and  mess  room  at 

been  carried  through  all  their  hospitals.    The  the  other.  In  the  practical  application  of  these 

tirst  of  these  was  ridge  ventilation,  or  the  sup-  principles,  it  has  been  found  better  not  to  have 

plying  a  way  of  egress  for  the  foul  air  of  the  the  wards  quite  so  long,  and  they  generally 

ward  by  an  opening  of  from  ten  inches  to  contain  only  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  beds  (some 

three  feet  at  the  ridge  or  apex  of  the  roof,  pro-  only  twenty-four)  ;  or,  if  there  are  fifty-two, 

tooted  from  the  admission  of  rain,  snow,  or  they  occupy  somewhat  less  than  fifteen  feet  to 

violent  winds   by  a  false  roof,   raised   four  the  pair.    The  first  large  hospital  built  upon  the 

inches  above  the  true  one,  and  projecting  principles  presented  by  the  surgeon-general, 

over  it  on  each  side  about  two  feet.    A  per-  was  the  West  Philadelphia  Hospital,  situated  at 

forated  iron  plate  near  the  floor  and  behind  the  intersection  of  Forty-fourth  and   Bpruce 

each  bed  admits  the  fresh  air,  which  passes  streets,  half  a  mile  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 

thus  upwards,  and  forces  the  foal  air  through  city  of  Philadelphia.    "We  subjoin  an  engraving 

the  roof  opening.    This  forms  the  summer  ven-  (fig.  1)  of  the  general  plan.    The  corridors  are 

tilation.    In  winter  the  fresh  air  is  admitted  each860feetlong,  14  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  high, 

around  the  stove  from  below,  and  passing  be-  and  serve  as  mess  rooms  for  the  pavilion.  There 

tvreen  the  stove  and  an  outer  casing  of  zinc,  are  84  pavilions,  h  bb,  each  24  feet  wide,  and 

which  surrounds  it,  is  distributed  through  the  18  feet  nigh  at  the  eaves ;  they  are  now  of  un- 

room ;  while  a  large,  square  wooden  tube  open  equal  length,  ranging  f^om  160  to  250  feet. 

at  the  bottom,  and  extending  to  the  roof,  re-  Between  the  corridors  is  the  administrative 

calves  and  encloses  the  pipe  of  the  stove  to  its  building,  a.    There  are  three  kitchens,  ecc; 

termination  above  the  ridge,  and  thus  becomes  two  laundries,  dd;  a,  chapel,  e ;  store  rooms, 

the  ventilator  of  that  portion  of  the  ward.  //;   a  mess  room  for  special  occasions,^; 

Another  new  feature  in  the  construction  of  two  buildings  for  officers^  quarters,  h  h ;  boiler 

these  hospitals  was  the  entire  separation  of  the  room,  i;  residence  of  surgeon  in  charge,  it; 

wards  from  the  administrative  portion  of  the  water  tanks,  I ;  barber  shop  and  printing  of- 

hospital,  and  the  making  of  each  ward  a  sin-  fice,  m  and  n;  boiler  and  tank,  o;  spaoking 

glo  one  story  pavilion,  removed  so  far  from  rooms,  p  p ;  reading  and  lecture  room,  q ; 

every  other  ward  or  building,  that  it  could  have  knapsacfc  room,  r ;  guard  room,  s ;  stable,  t ; 

the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  the  free  circulation  guard,  u.     The  pavilions  are  21  feet  apart, 

of  pure  air  on  both  sides  of  it,  throughout  the  which  is  too  close  by  at  least  ten  feet.    The 

(lay,  while  at  the  same  time  one  end  of  each  building  is  of  wood,  lathed  and  plastered  on 

ward  opened  from  a  corridor  which  would  serve  the  outside.    Its  cost,  aside  from  furniture,  ex- 

as  a  covered  hall  for  exercise  to  the  convalescing  ceeded  $200,000.   It^has  8,124  beds.  The  num- 

patients,  and  through  which  there  was  com-  ber  of   medical  officers   is  fifty-two,   beside 

niunication  with  the  administrative  buildings,  eighteen  medical  cadets,  and  of  cooks,  nurses, 

The  pavilions  were  to  have  their  long  diameter,  and  other  attendants,  four  hundred  and  sixty- 

where  possible,  a  north  and  south  line.    An-  four.    There  are  also  three  chaplains. 
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A  still  finer  eTotnple  of  a  great  militarr  hos-  phu.  This  vast  eatablishment  conmsts  of  M 
pital,  the  lai^^  in  the  world,  ia  tbe  Mower  pavilions,  each  175  feet  long,  20  wide,  eicln- 
General  Hospital,  at  Cheetnat  Hill,  Philadel'    uve  of  the  water  cloaet  and  ecnllerj  nliicli 


project  from  the  pavilion,  14  feat  hip;h  to  the  tened  ellipsoidal  form,  16  feet  wide,  and  S,400 
eaTes,  and  10  feet  to  the  ridge.  These  pa-  feet  long,  eQcloaing  an  area  of  541,469  Eqnare 
viliona  project  in  radii  from  a  corridor  of  flat-    feet    Across  the  shorter  diameter  of  the  ellip- 
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soid,  as  well  as  aronnd  ita  circninference  is  a  rail- 
road for  moying  food,  fuel,  furniture,  carrying 
the  patients  to  their  wards,  &c.  Tiie  adminis- 
tratire  portion  of  the  building  is  in  the  central 
plot.  Tne  pavilions  are  twenty  feet  apart  at  the 
corridor,  and  forty  feet  at  the  distant  extrem- 
ities, and  the  circulation  of  air  around  them  is 
thus  secured.  The  sides  of  the  corridor  are  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  glass  sashes,  which, 


in  summer,  are  entirely  removed.  During  in- 
clement weather  they  are  closed,  and  the  cor- 
ridor is  furnished  with  fifty  largp  stoves,  and 
used  as  an  exercise  hall,  for  those  patients  who 
are  able  to  leave  their  ward.  To  each  ward, 
at  the  end  nearest  the  corridor,  a  mess  room  is 
attached,  sufficiently  large  for  the  use  of  those 
patients  who  are  able  to  leave  their  beds.  The 
following  plan  (fig.  2)  shows  the  arrangement  uf 


(FiQ.  2.) 


to  s  o     so     so    m>  40    so    90     w    n    90    foo 

0B0V]n>-FLAH  OF  WJLBD  FAVIUON  OF  CHESTNUT  HILL  HOSPITAL. 

a  ward  pavilion  in  detail :  a  is  the  ward  room,  feet  at  the  farther  end.  They  are  145  feet 
occupying  150  feet  in  length  of  the  pavilion,  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high  to  the 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  containing  fifty-two  eaves,  and  18  to  the  ridge.  The  ventilation  is 
beds;  6,  the  mess  room;  c,  scullery;  d^  bath  perfect.  Each  patient  has  1,116  cubic  feet  of 
room ;  «,  water  closet ;  /,  ablution  room ;  ^,  space.  The  second,  the  Lincoln  General  Hos- 
wardmaster^s  room.  The  pavilions  are  four  or  pital,  at  Washington  city  (fig.  5),  has  its  pavilions 
five  feet  narrower  than  they  should  be,  and  placed  en  echelon,  along  a  corridor,  forming 
when  the  beds  are  all  full  there,  ore  but  960  two  sides  of  an  acute-angled  triangle.  The  ad- 
cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  patient ;  but  as  this  is  ministrative  building  is  at  the  apex,  and  the 
constantly  changed  by  tne  admirable  ventila-  kitchen,  &c.,  inclosed  within  the  angle.  This 
tion,  it  is  nearly  sufficient.  The  number  of  hospital  acconmiodates  1,200  patients.  By  this 
beds  is  8,820.  There  is  a  force  of  622  officers,  arrangement  a  thorough  ventilation  of  each 
attendants,  guard,  &c.,  attached  to  the  hospi-  ward  is  secured,  while  all  the  wards  have  the 
tal.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  over  $250,-  same  direction  and  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun 
000.  The  McGlellan  Hospital,  situated  in  the  at  the  same  time^a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  though  smaller  portance. 

(1,040  beds),  is,  perhaps,  more  nearly  perfect  In  the  West^  large  hospitals  on  some  one  of 

than  any  other  yet  erected.    The  corridor  is  these,  or  similar  plans,  have  been  erected  at 

of  a  flattened  ovoidal  form,  from  the  ends  of  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Madison,  £v- 

which  the  pavilions  project.    These  pavilions  ansville,  and  New  Albany,  Indiana ;  and  others 

are  wider,  larger,  and  farther  apart  than  at  are  building  at  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  Davenpoi*t, 

the    Mower   Hospital.      The   administrative  Iowa ;  and  other  points, 

building  is  in  the  centre  and  connected  with  For  field  hospitals,  the  hospital  tent  is  un- 

the  corridor  by  two  straight  passage  ways.  In  doubtedly  preferable  to  any  building.    Where 

the  ground-plan  (fig.  8),  a  is  the  main  cor-  a  camp  is  somewhat  permanent,  the  improved 

ridor ;  bbb,  wards ;  c,  administrative  building,  Crimean  tent  with  double  walls,  ridge  ventlla- 


two  stories  high;  d,  kitchen;  «,  laundry;  /, 
clothing  and  guard  rooms ;  ^,  engine  room ;  A, 
stable ;  t ,  provision  and  knapsack  store  room ; 
k,  quarters  of  medical  officers  in  charge. 
We  give  below  ground-plans  of  two  other 


tion,  and  the  admission  of  pure  air  near  the 
fioor,  answers  a  good  purpose.    In  both,  spe- 
cial attention  should  be  paid  to  ventilation,  and 
over-crowding  carefully  avoided. 
In  the  lighting  and  warming  of  hospitals. 


militarj  hospitals  of  large  size,  each  arranging  special  care  is  now  taken  to  avoid  vitiating  the 

the  pavilions  in  a  different  way,  but  all  observ-  air  by  the   gases   produced  by  combustion, 

ing  the  same  principles.    The  first  is  the  Ham-  Where  it  is  possible,  illuminating  gas  is  used, 

mond  General  Hospital,  at  Point  Lookout  (fig.  4),  but  the  vitiated  air,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  are 

in  which  sixteen  pavilions  project  from  a  circu-  conducted  off  by  chimneys  in  such  a  way  as  to 

lar  corridor.  The  administrative  building  is  the  increase  the  ventilation  of  the  ward.    If  gas 

wide  strncture  at  the  upper  side  of  the  circle,  cannot  be  obtained,  the  vegetable  oils  or  pnr- 

and  the  kitchen,  laundry,  guard  room,  dead  affine,  spermaceti,  or  wax  candles  are  preferable 

house,  &c.,  are  in  the  centre.    The  pavilions  to  any  other  modes  of  illumination.    Cool  or 

here  are  40  feet  apart  at  the  corridor,  and  75  petroleum  oils,  camphene  and  burning  fioid,  ir- 
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ritate  the  longs,  and  affect  the  respiration. 
The  animal  oils  give  off  carbon,  carbonic  acid, 
and  carbnreUed  hydrogen  in  too  large  quantity 
to  be  desirable.  The  beating  of  the  hoi^piti^ 
wards  fihould  be  connected  aa  far  as  possible 
with  the  ventilation.  The  nsnol  method  is  by 
stoves,  tboagh  in  some,  hot  water  ia  introdnced 
with  advantage.  Rattan's  system  would  seem 
to  possess  advanta^e^  over  any  other  plan  of 
vrarming  and  ventilation,  but,  so  far  as  we  ore 
aware,  has  not  been  introduced.  Tbe  tenipcr- 
atoro  in  cold  weather  ia  carefHilly'watched,  and 


is  not  allowed  to  vary  mnch  from  64°  to  66° 

Fahrenheit. 

The  alimentation  of  the  soldier  is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  the  hygienic  condition 
of  the  army.  Great  attention  has  been  paid 
by  the  medical  and  commissary  officers  of  the 
Government,  to  the  arranpement  and  character 
of  the  ration,  in  order  to  furnish  such  combina- 
tions of  food,  and  of  such  qnality,  as  should  be 
best  adapted  to  maintain  the  healdiand  etrensth 
of  tbe  soldier  in  its  greatest  perfection.  Ihe 
rations  of  most  of  the  Snropean  armies  are  de- 


fective in  these  respects.  The  qaantity  of  meat 
is  generally  too  low,  and  in  some,  the  supply 
of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  and  of  coffee  and 
sugar,  is  idtogether  inadequate.  The  fearful 
prevalence  of  typhus  fevers,  and  of  scnrvy  and 
other  cachectic  diseases,  in  the  British  and 
French  armies  in  the  Crimean  yfax,  was  un- 
questionably owing  to  the  poor  <iuality  and 
scanty  quantity  of  the  rations.  The  British 
soldier  receives  at  home  stations  sixteen  ounces 
of  bread,  and  twelve  ounces  of  flesh  meat  un- 
cooked ;-  on  foreign  stations,  siiteen  onnces  of 
bread,  or  twelve  ounces  of  biscuit,  and  aiiteen 
ounces  of  meat,  fi^sh  or  salt.    This  ia  charged 


to  fa  im  at  three  and  a  half  pence  per  day  obroncl. 
or  four  and  a  half  pence  per  day  at  homo.  Cof- 
fee, sugar,  pepper,  potalies,  salt,  or  whatever 
else  be  may  need,  he  must  purchase  from  his 
own  funds,  where  and  how  he  can.  In  a  few 
of  tbe  foreign  stations,  oa  at  Hong  Eong  and 
tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  rice,  sngar^  coSee, 
and  salt,  in  insufficient  quantities,  are  issued  as 
component  parts  of  the  ration.  In  the  United 
States  army,  tbe  ration  is  wholly  independent 
of  tbe  pay,  and  consists  of  the  following  arti- 
cles: bread  or  floor,  1  lb.  6  oz. ;  fre^h  and  salt 
beef,  1  lb.  4  oz.,  or  pork  or  baoon,  12  oz. ;  po- 
tatoes, 1  lb.  three  times  a  week ;  rioe,  1  y",  oz. ; 
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coffee,  1  ^\  oz. ;  or  tea,  ^/^  of  an  oz. ;  sugar,    a  gill ;  salt,  iV^  o^  a  ^^  ^  ^^  addition  to  tlic 
2  7^j  oz. ;  beans,  ^^^  of  a  gill ;  vinegar,  ^^^  of     above,  1  lb.  of  sperm  candles,  or  1^  lbs.  of  ad« 

(Fio.  6.) 
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amantine  candles,  or  H  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,    rations.    Pepper  has  also  been  recently  added 
^d  4  lbs.  of  soap,  are  issued  to  each  hundred    to  the  ration,  and  extra  issues  of  pickles,  fruits, 
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sanerkraut,  and  other  vegetables  are  made,  erting  an  influence  npon  the  hygienio  condition 
whenever  the  medical  officers  consider  them  of  the  army,  is  the  elothhig  of  the  soldier.  This 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  troops.    When-  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  relation  to  its  snffi- 
ever  it  is  practicable  for  the  troops  to  bake  cieney  in  protecting  from  cold,  in  guarding  the 
tbeir  own  bread,  flour  is  issued,  and  as  the  body  against  excessive  heat,  in  permitting  the 
amount  of  bread  thus  produced  would  be  ex-  free  use  of  the  limbs,  and  in  rendering  the 
cessive  for  a  ration,  the  surplus  flour  is  resold  man  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  mark  for  the 
to  Government  at  cost,  and  a  company  fund  fire  of  the  enemy.    The  sudden  changes  and 
formed,  which  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  such  rapid  transition  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from 
additional  articles  of  food  or  comfort  as  may  heat  to  cold  in  the  climate  of  the  tfnited  States, 
be  desired.    In  time  of  peace,  company  gar-  render  woollen  clothing  preferable  to  any  other 
dens  are  cultivated  at  every  military  post,  and  for  army  use,  though  for  a  short  time  in  the 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables,  summer,  in  the  Southern  departments,  cotton, 
The  ration  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  wants  duck  or  jeans  might  be  used  with  advantage, 
of  the  soldiers,  and  it  is  a  very  general  custom  The  color  of  the  clothing,  experience  has  fully 
in  the  army  for  the  companies  to  sell  back  a  settled,  should  be  light  blue,  or  gray,  and  for 
portion  of  it  which  is  unconsumed,  to  the  com-  the  purpose  of  being  less  distinctly  seen  by 
missary,  and  from  the  compsmy  fund  thus  form-  the  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy,  red,  which 
ed,  obtain  milk,  fruits,  or  other  luxuries.  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  been  adopted 
It  is  evidence  of  the  sufliciency  and  good  by  some  regiments,  proves  more  objectionable 
quality  of  this  ration,  that  with  the  exceptions  than  any  other  color.    The  kepi  or  small  cap 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  there  has  been  lit-  is  preferable  to  most  other  forms  of  head- 
tie  or  no  tendency  to  scurvy  in  the  ai*my,  and  gear,  though  the  soft  hat  is  not  without  some 
no  indications  of  insufficient  alimentation.    In  advantages,  and  the  tarbooih  or  turban  of  the 
the  case  of  the  army  in  the  Department  of  the  Zouaves  is  valuable  as  a  protection  f^om  the 
South,  in  Folly  and  Morris  Islands  in  the  sum-  direct  rays  of  the  sun.    The  neck,  if  covered  at 
mcr  of  1863,  there  was  for  some  time  difficulty  all,  itiould  only  have  the  lightest  and  loosest  of 
in  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  some  articles  com-  coverings.    The  trousers  should  be  loose  and 
prised  in  the  ration,  especially  the  fresh  meat  fall,  and  the  shoes  broad  and  long  enough  for 
imd  vegetables,  and  the  quality  of  the  biscuit  easy  walking.    Gaiters  of  linen,  woollen,  or 
was  poor,  partly  probably  from  the  sea  voyage ;  leather,  are  advantageous,  supporting  the  leg 
the  men  were  meanwhile  exposed  to  extraor-  and  preventing  varicose  veins, 
dinary  fatigue,  and  severe  labor,  and  though  few        It  is  owing  to  the  care  and  persistence  with 
cases  of  clearly  defined  scurvy  appeared,  there  which  these  various  hygienic  measures  have 
were  cachetic  symptoms  in  connection  with  the  been  urged  upon  the  army,  and  the  great  pains , 
disease  which  prevailed.    To  the  extraordinary  which  have  been  taken  to  instruct  and  train  the 
and  humane  efibrts  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  army  surgeons,  and  mirses  in  the  hospitals  for 
in  providing  ice,  lemons,  oranges,  lime  iuice,  their  duties,  that   the  army  of  the  United 
potatoes,  onions,  and  other  anti-scorbutics  in  States,  composed  almost  wholly  of  volunteers, 
large  quantities,  and  famishing  them  freely  to  whose  whole  mode  of  life  has  been  changed 
themen,  is  unquestionably  due  the  preservation  by  their  new  vocations,  the  greater  part  of 
of  that  army  from  scurvy,  in  its  worst  forms,  them  entirely  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health, 
Gen.  Grant's  army,  during  the  ^iege  of  Vicks-  with  surgeons  who  had,  for  the  most  part,  no 
burg,  was  in  a  similar  condition  of  danger ;  the  previous  training  in  military  medicine  or  sur- 
Balt  beef  and  hard  tack,  which,  for  a  time,  con-  gery,  and  many  of  whom  were  utterly  unfitted 
stituted  their  principal  food,  from  the  difficulty  for  their  duties,  has  maintained  a  lower  sick 
of  transportation,  proving  insufficient  to  main-  rate,  as  well  as  a  lower  rate  of  mortality  than 
tain  the  men  in  sound  health  under  the  severe  any  other  army  in  modem  times.    This  result 
labors  of  the  siege.    Here  again  the  hospital  has  been  reached  too,  while  the  regions  in 
visitors  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  discovered  which  the  army  has  been  stationed  have  in 
the  danger  of  scurvy ;   and  potatoes,  onions,  general  been  exceedingly  unhealthy  to  the  un- 
sauerkraut,  &c.,  were  sent  forward  in  immense  acclimated,  quite  as  insalubrious  as  any  part  of 
quantities,  and  with  the  best  possible  effect.  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  Crimea.    The  attain- 
There  was  a  similar  danger  for  a  time  at  Chat-  ment  of  so  gratifying  a  result  is  due  in  a  great 
tanooga,  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  at  degree   to  the  U.  S.  Sanitary   Commission, 
Knoxville  daring  the  siege,  the  men  subsisting  which,  by  its  careful,  regular  and  special  med- 
for  some  weeks  on  half  rations ;  but  with  the  ical  inspections  of  every  army  corps,  and  all 
removal  of  the  obstmctions  to  transportation,  the  hospitals,  has  promptly  detected  any  vio- 
and  the  returning  abundance,  the  cause  for  lations  of  hygienic  laws,  and  taken  measures 
alarm  passed  away.    In  the  Confederate  army  to  connect  them ;  has  published  brief  medical 
scurvy  and  cachectic  diseases  have  prevailed  in  and  surgical  tracts  from  the  pens  of  the  ablest 
several  instances  with  great  malignity,  and  the  military  physicians  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
insufficiency  of  the  rations  has  been  indicated  and  placed  copies  in  the  hands  of  every  army 
painfolly  in   the  low  grade  of  febrile  action,  assistant  surgeon  and  medical  cadet  in  the  ar* 
which  has  prevailed  in  their  camps.  my ;  has  trained  many  of  the  best  nurses  for 
The  last  topic  which  we  shall  mention  as  ex-  camp,  field,  and  hospital ;  has  provided  anti- 
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scorbutics  in  vast  quantities  where  thej  were  of  2}  years,  582  of  every  thousand  men  died 

needed,  and  by  its  ministrations  to  the  sick  from  disease  or  wounds  and  505  of  every  thou< 

and  wounded,  and  its  stores  of  cordials,  medi-  sand  from  disease. 

cines,  delicacies,  and  clothing,  has  powerfully  According  to  the  Register  General^s  report 

aided  in  restoring  the  disabled  to  service.    The  for  the  year  1861,  the  mortality  among  the 

assistance  thus  rendered  to  the  medical  de-  home  troops  of  Great  Britain  in  that  year  was 

partment  oS  the  Government,  with  whieh  the  91.24  in  every  thousand,  in  a  time  of  peace. 

Commission  has  ever  acted  in  perfect  harmony,  and  among  the  troops  abroad,  the  mortalitj 

has  saved  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  ren-  from  sickness  averaged  100  in  every  tliousand. 

dered  the  army  far  more  effective,  than  it  oth-  In  the  armies  of  the  United   States  from 

erwise  could  have  been.  April  15th,  1861,  to  May  18th,  1862,  the  entire 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  medical  statistics  death  rate  was  53  per  l,()pO,  per  annum,  of 

of  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsular  war,  in  which  only  forty-four  per  cent,  or  leas  than 

the  war  with  Russia,  and  in  tiroes  of  peace,  one-half  was  from  disease  or  accident.    Dur- 

with  those  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  ing  the  year  and  eight  months  which  have 

during  the  present  war,  will  show  conclusive'  since  ensued,  the  loss  from  wounds  in  battle 

ly  the  beneficial  results  of  the  strict  attention  has  been  very  large,  and  during  a  portion  of 

paid  to  hygiene  in  the  latter.  the  time  there  has  been  a  large  percentage  of 

The  average  annual  mortality  in  the  British  sickness  from  typhoid  fever,  diarrhea,  dyscn- 

army  during  the  Peninsular  war  was  165  men  tery,  small  pox,  &c.,  but  the  death  rate  has 

out  of  every  thousand.    Of  these  118  died  by  not  reached  the  ratio  of  the  first  year.    On 

disease  or  accident,  and  62  by  wounds  received  the  80th  of  Jtme,  1868,  there  were  in  the  gen- 

in  action.    From  1803  to  1812  the  average  an-  eral  hospitals  91  men  for  each  1,000  of  the  ar 


nual  death  rate  of  the  entire  British  army 
abroad,  was  80  per  1,000 ; — 71  by  disease  or  ac- 
cident, and  9  by  wounds  in  action.  This,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  in  a  veteraiLArmy 
composed,  not  of  raw  recruits,  but  or%nen 
hardened  to  exposure  by  years  of  service,  a 
class  of  men  far  less  liable  to  illness  than  raw 
recruits,  just  from  the  farm,  the  store,  or  the 
workshop.  In  July,  August,  and  September, 
1854,  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  lost  at 
the  rate  of  293  men  per  thousand,  per  annum. 


my,  and  in  field  hospitals,  44  Out  of  ever; 
thousand,  making  in  all  135  of  each  1,000  sick 
or  wounded,  of  whom  110  were  cases  of  sick- 
ness, and  25  of  wounds  or  casualties.  This 
far  surpasses  the  British  army  even  in  time  of 
peace.  In  1861,  the  British  troops  in  China 
nad,  in  southern  China,  288  out  of  every  l,0u0 
constantly  sick,  and  in  northern  China  205  out 
of  1,000.  Among  the  Home  troops,  the  admisi- 
sions  into  hospital  were  1,025  of  1,000  mean 
strength,  and  545  of  every  1,000  were  constant- 


^  During  the  next  three  months,  October,  No-  ly  sick.    The  careful  weeding  out  of  incompe- 

vember,  and  December,  the  loss  was  at  the  an-  tent  surgeons  and  inefficient  nurses,  the  mate- 

nual  rate  of  511  to  every  thousand,  443  of  rial    improvement  in  the  ambulance  service, 

which  was  by  disease.    In  January,  1855,  the  and  the  admirable  construction  of  the  new 

mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  1,174  to  every  1,000  hospitals,  in  respect  to  temperature  and  venti- 

— equal  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  army  lation,  have  during   the  past  year  exerted  a 

in  ten  months,  and  1,143,  or  97  per  cent,  of  this  powerful  influence,  notwithstanding  the  terri- 

loss  was  by  disease.    During  the  first  three  bly  destructive  battles  of  the  year,  in  dimin- 

months  of  that  year  the  death  rate  was  912  ishing  the  mortality,  and  promoting  the  recov- 

out  of  every  thousand,  and  98  per  cent,  of  it  ery  of  the  sick  in  the  army,  and  though  the 

from  disease.  recurrence  of  great  battles  must  necessarily  ia- 

During  the  entire  campaign  of  2  J  years,  crease  the  death  rate,  there  is  reason  to  believe. 

April,  1854,  to  June,  1866,  the  annual  death  that  with  the  resources  of  medical  art,  and  of 


rate  was  232  per  1.000,  of  whom  202  were  from 
disease,  and  only  30  from  wounds  received  in 
action.    In  other  words,  during  the  campaign 


a  boundless  philanthropy,  it  will  continue  to  be 
smaller  than  in  any  great  war  of  ancient  or 
modem  times. 


I 


ILLIN'OIS.  A  short  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  was  held  during  the  year,  which 
attracted  some  attention  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  brought  to  a  close.  A  resolution 
for  fixing  a  day  for  final  adjournment  passed 
the  Senate,  and  was  sent  to  the  House  for  con- 
currence. In  the  House  it  was  amended  by  the 
insertion  of  another  day.  In  this  amendment 
the  Senate  refused  to  concur.  Under  this  state 
of  facts^  Gov.  Yates  sent  the  following  mes- 
sage, to  the  Lower  House : 


Btatb  op  Illinois,  ExioimTE  DBPABTMzan. 
2b  the  General  Assembly  of  the  tUaU  of  JUiAois: 

Whereas^  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1SC8,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  a  joint  resolution  to  adjourn,  »nt  dU, 
on  said  day,  at  6  o'clock  p.  u.,  wluch  resolution,  npon 
being  submitted  to  tbe  House  of  ReprcsenUtircs  on 
the  same  day,  was  by  them  amended  by  subaUtutinf 
the  22d  day  of  June,  and  tbe  hour  of  10  o'clock  aji  . 
which  amendment  the  Senate  thereupon  refused  to  con- 
cur in ; 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  State  contains  tbe 
following  provision,  to  wit : 

Sec.  is.  Art  4.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  Um 
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two  Hoases  with  respect  to  the  time  of  a^onrnment.  the  judges  and  properly  filed,  'which  was  as  fol- 

the  GoFernor  shall  have  power  to  adjoam  toe  Oeneral  jo^g  ; 

Assembly  to  such  time  as  he  thinks  proper,  provided  it  «»',>,        ^x       7^-        ^  tr^^  ^    m.^  a  ju 

be  not  a  period  beyond  the  next  constitutional  meeting  /^  jf^^P^  <"»  ^A«  «^*^  ^  ^fy**  ^■\  ^,^«^*^ 

^the  same  ^  i^Ww  AccowiUs  and  the  People  on  the  relatum  of 

frA€r««,"l  fully  belierethatthe  interests  of  the  State  Marltes  vs.  The  S^creiaiy  i?/' Sto^.~A  peremptory 

Wil  be  best  Bubierved  by  a  speedy  adioumment,  the  mandamus  m  the  above  case  "refused  Jud^^^^^  Walk- 

past  history  of  the  preseit  A^mbly  fioldinff  out  no  «"  »°d  Breese  holding  that  the  proclamation  of  the 

reasonable 'hope  of  beneficial  resulto  to  the  cifizens  of  P«^«™^  acquiesced  in  bv  the  General  Awembly, 

the  State,  or  the  army  in  the  field,  for  its  further  con-  terminated  the  se* *»on  on  the  10th  day  of  June.    Sep- 

tinoan^*  t^rtLiQ  opinions  will  be  nled early  m  January  next 

Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  existing  disagree-  ^^^»^  UtA,  1868, 

ment  between  the  two  houses  in  respect  to  the  time  of  YoT  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 

adjoummentj^  ^^.^^l/'^^i^^J^^^l^^^l^^  47  to  13,  relative  to  the  order  of  Gen.  Bornside, 

me  by  the  Constitution  aforesaid,  I,  Richard  Yates,  »,         ,      ^,  .          uTi^^^v  «««,«««,.«« 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  adjourn  suppressing  the  Chicago  "Times"  newspaper, 

the  General  Assemblv,  now  in  session,  to  the  satur-  see  FbeedoM  OF  Tl^  PfiESS. 

day  next  preceding  the  first  Monday  In  January,  A.D.  At  this   session,  the  Legislature  elected  W. 

^^^n-        *  u    •    «ij  *!•   -IA4U  ^-- «f  T«.»-   kT\  A.  Richardson  a  senator  in  Congress.    The 

186^"  "  ''P™^"MAli°*YAl^ES.'<&o*n°-  vote  was :  for  W.  A.  RichardBon,  66  ;  Eichard 

Yates,  87. 

After  the  reading  of  this  message,  the  minor-  The  number  of  State  banks  is  twenty-five, 

ity  or  Administration  party  withdrew  from  the  the  securities  of  which  are:  Illinois,  6  per 

House,  thus  leaving  the  mtyority,  or  Opposition,  cent.,   $974,660;   United  States   5's,*  $8,000; 

without  a  quorum.    Being  rendered  powerless  North  Carolina  6^8,  $2,000 ;  total,   $984,600. 

for  the  further  transaction  of  business,  the  mor  Circulation,  September,  1863,   $888,146.    Six 

jority  entered   upon   the  records  a  protest  National  Banks  were  established  in  1868,  viz. : 

against  the  action  of  the  governor,  and  infor-  1  at  Cairo,  capital,  $50,000 ;  1  at  Chicago,  cap- 

mally  left  their  seats.    Gov.  Yates  was  elected  ital,  $250,000 ;  1  at  Monmouth,  capital,  $60,- 

ia  November,  1860,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  000  ^  at  Danville,  capital,  $50,000 ;  1  at  La 

TJie  Assembly,  and  one  half  the  Senate,  thus  Salllfcapital,  $50,000 ;  1  at  Rock  Island,  capi- 

adjourned,  were  elected  in  November,  1862.  tal,  $100,000 ;  total,  $650,000. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  consists  of  a  The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State 

chief  justice  and  two  ^'ud^es,  and  the  matter  at  the  close  of  1862  was  9,811,  the  number  of 

came  before  that  body  in  four  cases,  designated  scholars  616,087,  and  the  number  of  persons  in 

"  mandamus  cases,  as  follows:"  the  State  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 

,.     ,  age,  618,014.    The  amount  paid  for  teachers' 

Four  cMes,  in  vanons  forms,  wcrope^^^^^^^^  $1,316,686.     The   amount  of  the 

jcct  of  which  was  to  obtain  a  decision  establishinff  the  "  "e^'J    "  "f    ^  '^i  cxhq  qao    tt,«  «««.i.^,.  ^<^of« 

Jegol  existence  of  a  corporation*  called  **  the  Wabash  school  fund  was  $4,973,842.  The  numbor.of  stu- 

Railroad  Company;"  and  they  were  prosecuted  by  dents  in  the  Normal  University  was  291.  There 

those  in  the  interest  of  the  supposed  corporation.  jg  ^  State  institution  for  deaf  mutes  at  Jackson- 

Whether  the  supposed  corporation  had  a  legal  ex-  j^     having  about  240  pupils ;  also  an  insane 

rrrtte^u^t:^SlS^'rJ^i'Ml.:^r.  hospitalatLBameplaihViJgaoapatientB; 

law ;  and  thisTin  one  view  of  the  case,  depended  upon  also  an  mstitution  for  the  blind,  having  64  pupils, 

another  fact,  namely :  whether  that  session  continued  The  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  State  to 

ten  days,  Sundays  excepted,  after  the  10th  day  of  the  army  up  to  the  beginning  of  1868,  was  as  fol- 

Junc,  when    the  bill  went  to  the  Governor  for  his  ^             infanfrv    110  404- •  ravalrv    16  917*  ar- 

fcicts:  was  made  during  the  year,  and  the  quota  of  the 
That  on  the  10th  of  June  the  Governor  issued  his  State  was  completed  by  volunteers.     The  lib- 
proclamation  adjourning  the  session— that  thereupon  ^p^^ty  of  the  State  in  furnishing  men  and  pro- 
there  ceased  to  be  a  quorum  m  either  house.    That  on  ^\*^t   •'  «  _  4.1.^^  v„«  v^^„  «i.^o* 
the  lOtha^llththopay-rollsofthe  session  were  made  vidmg  for  them  has  been  great.                    ^ 

out  under  the  supervision  of  the  two  houses,  certified  A  novel  plan  was  adopted  for  the  supply  ot 

to  by  the  respective  Speakers  of  Senate  and  House,  the  city  of  Chicago  with  water.     It  consisted 

transmitted  to  the  Auditor  for  payment  of  Uie  mem-  .^^  constructing  a  tunnel  some  distance  under 

iu'SitSS'i^eVSfdrhr^^^^^  the  bed  of  Lake  Michigan  for  some  miles  fr^^^ 

deparSiTr  toh^         That  from  the  lltt  to  the  the  shore,  by  which  pure  water  could  be  ob- 

23d  of  June,  the  halls  of  the  two  houses  were  vacant  tained.     The  plan  contemplates  the  sinking  of 

and  locked,  the  members  having  departed  to  their  octagonal  oribs  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  with 

homes  without  anyindication  of  intention  to  reuirn,  or  ^^   p^ces,  say  thirty  feet  m  diameter,  leav- 

:?or."r  i'^'^^r^.M^Lr^l^^nS:.  i.g  «  avW  i  twenVfive  feet  thickne»  to 

tivesin  the  ball  of  the  House,  and  assumed  Iccislative  the  cnb  around  the  shaft.  In  the  central  space, 

powers  by,  anoonar  other  things,  meeting  andf  on  the  protected  by  the  crib  from  the  action  of  the 

morning  of  the  24&  adjourning  the  session  to  January,  ^^^^^^  jt  proposed  to  sink  iron  cylinders  nine 

^^Under   the    Constitution,  a  less  number  than   a  feet  in  diameter,   by  the  pneumatic  process 

quorumr-.two  thirds-may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  The  outmost  shaft  would  be  constructed  with 

and  compel  the  attendance  of  absentees,  but  a  quorum  reference  to  its  becoming  the  inlet  for  the  wa- 

only  can  exercise  the  powers  of  a  General  Assembly,  ter.     The  others  might  bo  removed  to  such  a 

A  memorandum  of  the  decisions  was  made  by  depth  as  not  to  interfere  with  navigation. 
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It  is  proposed  to  oonstraot  the  cribs  in  still  the  year  past,  in  respect  to  the  natore  of  ma< 

water,  plank  their  bottoms  and  sides  water-  terials  for  illamlnation,  and  the  modes  of  theii 

tight  for  several  feet  up,  fill  them  with  as  much  preparation  and  use,  are  deserving  of  notice : 

stone  as  they  can  safely  carry,  tow  them  to  Approximate  Chemical  Conititution  of  Bitw> 

their  places,  and  sink  them  by  letting  water  mens^  Solid  and  Liquid. — ^From  an  article  en< 

into  their  bottom?,  and  then  to  fill  them  up  as  titled  *^  Contributions   to  the  Chemical   and 

promptly  as  possible  to  their  tops,  with  stone  Geological  History  of  Bitumens,  and  of  Pyro- 

previously  provided.    Cribs  of  this  shape  and  schists  or  Bituminous  Shales  ^'  (^^  Amer.  Jour. 

size  it  is  thought  would  be  stronger,  and  better  of  Science,"  March,  1868),  by  Prof.  T.  S.  Hunt, 

calculated  to  resist  the  action  of  storms,  than  we  extract  the  following,  in  relation  to  the 

cribs   of  the   same  width    and  construction  chemistry  of  bitumens : 

placed  in  a  stright  line.    The  shafts  are  to  be  The  solid  bitumens  (asphaltum,  etc.),  in  ap- 

air-tight  iron  cylinders,  Jointed  together  in  sec-  pearance  often  resembling  some  forms  of  bito- 

tions  of  six  to  ten  feet,  and  nine  feet  in  diameter,  minous  coal,  are  distinguished  from  the  latter 

The  estimated  cost  of  excavation  and  masonry  by  their  being  almost  or  entirely  fusible,  and 

for  the  tunnel  is  $143,000,  or  $18.54  per  lineal  by  their  solubility  In  benzole  and  iMsulphideof 

foot ;  and  for  the  tunnel  complete,  $807,552.  carbon.     Their  chemical  composition  variei 

The  investigations  are  based  upon  facts  ao-  much,  being  representable  by  formulss  ranging 

quired  by  boring  for  an  artesian  well  on  the  from  C94  Hn  Oo.s — ^that  of  an  elastic  bitumen 

lake  shore,  where  it  was  found  that  about  from  Derbyshire  (Johnston),  to  Cs4  Hu-t  O9 — 

twenty  feet  below  the  surface  a  clay  formation  that  of  an  asphalt  from  near  Naples  (Regnault). 

commences,  which  continues  upward  of  one  Five  analyses  of  bituminous  coal  made  by  the 

hundred  feet  further.    Wherever  the  investiga-  latter  chemist,  yield  from  C»4  H*  0».«  to  Cai 

tton  has  been  made,  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  Hie  O3.9 ;  while  the  mean  composition  of  sev- 

where  the  water  is  more  than  twenty  feet  deep,  eraJ  analyses  of  coal,  by  Johnston,  was  C94  Hs, 

is  found  to  be  clay.  with  from  0»  to  O4.    The  asphalts  are  thus 

In  conducting  the  investigations  tw^arge  seen  to  approach  in  composition  the  bituminous 

scows,  with  all  the  necessary  appara^  on  coals. 

board,  were  towed  to  the  proper  locality,  and  In  the  conversion  of  woody  fibre  into  the 

there  secured  by  four  anchors.    In  the  space  successive  stages  of  peat,  lignite,  and  bitnmin- 

between  the  boats,  a  two-inch  gas  pipe  is  low-  ous  coal,  the  abstraction  of  variable  propor- 

ered,  and  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  tions  of  water  (HO),  carbonic  acid  (COa),  and 

the  top  being  two  or  three  feet  above  the  sur-  marsh  gas  (Ca  H4),  may  give  rise  either  to  by- 

face  of  the  water.    The  auger  is  then  passed  drocarbons  like  Q^a  Hh,  which  represents  idria- 

down  through  the  pipcj  and  worked  by  two  line  (a  hydrocarbon  with  minimum  of  H),  and 

men:  the  pipe  being  held  in  place  by  others,  the  basis  of  most  bituminous  coals;  or  like  Cti 

Both  the  outside  pipe  and  the  auger  are  length-  Hu,  which  is  the  approximate  formula  of  the 

ened,  as  circumstances  may  require,  by  the  ad-  hydrocarbons  of  many  asphalts ;  or  like  Cm 

dition  of  joints  or  sections,  which  are  readily  n94,  which  approximately  represents  crude  pe- 

screwed  on.    The  pipe  and  auger  are  drawn  troleum  (apart,  of  course,  from  water  that 

nut  and  lowered,  by  means  of  a  derrick  about  may  be  intermixed  with  it).  Anthracite,  which 

25  feet  high,  with  rope  and  tackle.    Up  to  the  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  and  petroleum,  which  is 

present  time  tliree  localities  have  been    ex-  (among  natural  bodies)  carbon  with  a  maxi- 

amined.    The  first  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  mum  of  hydrogen,  stand  as  the  two  extremes 

shore.    Here  the  water  was  23  feet  deep,  with  in  the  process  of  ogal-formation. 

ft  bed  of  four  inches  of  sand.    They  penetrated  Chemical  Constitution  of  American  Pe^ro^ 

30  feet  deep,  and  found  nothing  but  blue  clay.  leum. — ^M.  Schorlemmer  has  examined  the  re- 

The  second  locality  was  If  miles  out.  Here  the  fined  but  still  composite  coal  oil  known  as  ler- 

water  was  81  feet  deep,  with  about  the  same  osene,  obtained  by  distillation  of  cannel  coal  at 

depth  of  sand.  The  auger  sunk  SO  feet  with  the  low  temperatures.     He  finds  it  to  contain  a 

same  result.    The  third,  and  the  last  locality  is  series  of  homologous  hydrocarbons,  their  gen- 

about  2i  miles  due  east  from  the  water  works,  end  formula  being  CnHn+2,  and  which  may 

Here  the  water  was  86  feet  deep,  clear  and  be  regarded  as  the  hydrides  of  alcohol  radicals, 

cool.    The  earth  was  penetrated  30  feet  below  The  oil,  which  boils  below  120*C.,  contains  the 

its  surface.    The  surface  is  covered  a  foot  in  four  hydrides — 

depth  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  soft,  marshy  ^,0  H„=hydride  of  .myU  boiling  .t  89«c. 
clay.    After  penetratmg  six  or  eight  feet,  the  c„  H,4=        **       hoxyi,        **        esKi 
clay  becomes  thick,  and  is  harder  the  deeper  it  ^u  gi4=        ^       i»epyl       ^      ^'C. 
19  penetrated.    It  is  of  a  bluish  slate  color,  of  ^'^  ^"-                '*^'^^*                 "'  ^ 
very  fine  grain,   with  little  or  no  grit,   and  Precisely  the  same  products  were  found  by 
would  probably  make  excellent  brick.    It  is  ap-  the  analyst  in  American  rock  oil,  or  petroleum, 
parently  fine  enough  for  pottery  ware.    The  He  states  that  in  this  both  benzole  and  toloole 
clay  is  of  about  the  same  character  the  entire  exist,  but  that  these  are  present  in  larger  pro- 
depth,  wherever  the  borings  have  been  made,  portion  in  cannel-coal  tar.      He  purified  the 
ILLUMINATION'.  The  following,  as  among  oils  by  strong  nitric  acid,  which  leaves  the 
the  more  important  results  developed  during  greater  part  unattaoked,  but  removes  the  ben- 
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zole  and  toluole ;    then,  after  wasliing,  dry-  suppose  in  these  oil-bearing  beds  an  accumula- 
mg  over  caustio  potash,  and  distilling  with  tion  of  organic  matters,  whuso  decomposition, 
sodium,  the  four  hydi'ides  above  given  were  in  the  midst  of  a  marine  calcareous  deposit, 
obtained,  as  from  coal  tar.  has  resulted  in  their  complete  transformation 
MM.  Pelooze  and  Cahours  have  alsoexamin-  into  petroleum,  which  has  found  a  lodgment  in 
ed  the  American  petroleum ;   and  they,  too,  the  cavities  of  the  shells  and  corals  immediate- 
find  that  it  consists  essentially  of  compounds  ly  near.    Its  absence  from  the  unfilled  cells  of 
which  are  homologous  with  marsh  ga<«,  the  corals,  in  the  a<^acent  and  interstratified  beds, 
lowest  term  of  the  series  obtained  by  them  forbids  the  idea  of  the  introduction  of  the  oil 
being  the  hydride  of  butyl,  0«  Hio,  which  pass-  either  by  distillation  or  by  infiltration.  The  same 
es  into  the  state  of  vapor  at  a  little  above  CO.,  observations  apply  to  the  petroleum  of  the 
while  the  highest  term  yet  studied  is  Cio  IIa«.  Trenton  limestone;  and  if  it  shall  hcrealter 
From  these  hydrides  the  authors  have  obtain-  be  shown  that  the  source  of  petroleum  (&s 
ed  the  correspondioig  chlorides,  and,  in  many  distinguished  from  asphalt)  in  other  regions 
cases,  the  alcohols.    They  consider  it  probable  is  to  be  found  in  marine  fossiliferous  lime- 
that  paraffin  is  a  mixture  of  still  higher  terms  stones,  a  step  will  hav<^  been  made  toward  a 
in  tlio  series.     But  their  results  contradict  knowledge  of  the  chemical  conditions  neces- 
those  of  M.  Schorlemmer,  in  relation  to  ben-  sary  to  its  formation.^^ 
zole  and  toluole,  the  presence  of  which  in  pe-        Transportation  of  Petroleum^  or  other  Li- 
troleura  they  explicitly  deny.  quids, — Mr.  8.  J.  Seely  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
Iq  the  "  Scientific  American  "  (New  Series),  patented  a  railway  car  for  the  purposes  just  in- 
Tol.  viii,  p.  171,  an  abstract  is  given  of  a  pro-  dicated.    The  body  of  the  car  is  of  coiTugatod 
cnss  recently  patented  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Tindall,  or  other  sheet  iron,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the 
of  Liverpool,  for  the  deodorizing  of  petroleum,  greatest  strength  of  the  materials,  is  made  in 
and  other  mineral  oils ;  and  in  the  same  jour-  the  form  of  a  cylinder.    Thus,  tlie  car-body  is 
nal,  vol.  ix,  p.  133,  an  account  of  Prof.  £.  V.  in  effect  a  large  cylindrical  tank,  on  wheels, 
Gardner^s  new  method  of  refining  the  same  and  into  which  the  liquids  to  bo  transported 
oils.     The  number  of  readers,   however,  to  are  directly  introduced.      Opening  from  the 
whom  the  details  of  these  processes  would  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  are  a  series  of  pipes, 
prove  of  interest,  is  extremely  small.  furnished  with  cocks  and  flexible  branch  pipes, 
Supposed  Sources  of  Petroleum  in  certain  so  as  to  allow  of  drawing  otf  the  contained 
Oil-bearing  Strata.— Mr,  T.  S.  Ridgeway,  geolo-  liquid  into  several  barrels  or  other  vessels  at 
gist  and  mining  engineer,  having  surveyed  the  once ;  while  the  arrangement  of  pipes  is  ordi- 
oil  district  of  Oil  Creek,  Penn.,  states,  as  a  narily  protected  by  their  being  enclosed  with- 
result  of  this  examination,  his  conviction  that  in  boxes,  through  doors  in  which  access  can  be 
the  petroleum  of  this  district  is  not  produced  had  to  the  former  when  occasion  requires, 
from  the  coal  fields,  since  in  that  case  it  would        Comparison  of  lUuminants  in  reference  to 
have  had  to  flow  up  hill  into  the  oil  basin.    He  Lighting  Power^  Cost,  and  Products,— -In  a  lec- 
says:   "Petroleum  found  in  bituminous  coal-  ture  before  the  Royal  Institution,  February, 
basins  no  doubt  originates  from  beds  of  coal ;  1863,  Prof.  E.  Frankland  presented  the  results 
♦  *  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  petroleum  of  of  certain  comparisons  of  various  illuminating 
the  Oil  Creek  valley  is  the  result  of  the  de-  materials  largely  in  use  in  England.    He  stated 
composition  of  marine  plants."  that,  for  economy,  brilliancy,  and  intensity  of 
Prof.   Hunt,  ia  the  communication   above  light,  the  kerosene  (in  England  called  "  paraf- 
mcntioned,  states  that  it  is  in  the  Lower  De-  fin") and  rock  oils  take  the  first  place.    The 
vonian  (Corniferous)  limestone    that,  in  this  following  are,  in  brief,  the  results  of  the  corn- 
country,  the  greatest  amount  of  petroleum  oc-  parisons  referred  to: 

curs;    and  he  considers   that,  although   the        I.    Illuminating   Equivalents.— Kerosene 

Higher  Devonian  sandstones  in  New  York  and  oil,  1  gallon,  equivalent  to  1.26  galls.  American 

Pennsylvania  are  often  imprejynated  with  the  petroleum;  to  18.6  lbs. paraflin  (solid) candles; 

oil,  so  that  these,  along  with  higher  strata,  to  22.9  lbs.  spei-m  candles;  to  27.6  lbs.  wax 

supply  the  oil-springs  of  those  States,  yet  the  candles ;  to"  29.5  lbs.  composite  candles ;  and 

real  source  of  the  oil  in  theae  strata  may  be  in  to  39  lbs.  tallow  candles. 
thcI^owerDevonian,— this,  as  he  thinks,  being        II.    Comparative    Cost.— -To   produce    an 

undoubtedly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  petro-  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  of  20  sperm  can- 

Icuin  of  Western  Canada.  dies,  burning  each  at  the  rate  of  120  gi-s.  per 

In  certain  townships  on  the  northern  shore  of  hour,  for  10  hours,  the  cost  of  various  mnteri- 

I-ake  Erie,  coralline  beds  and  those  in  which  als  consumed  was  as  follows :  wax,  7s.  2^f1. ; 

certain  shells  appear,  are  found  filled  or  impreg-  spermaceti,  Cs.  8d. ;  paraffin  candles,  3s.  lOd. ; 

nated  with  petroleum.    Speaking  especially  in  tallow,  2«.  8d. ;  sperm  oil,  Is.  lOd. ;  rock  oil, 

reference  to  the  township  of  Bertie,  opposite  7ld. ;  kerosene  oil,  6d.  ;  ordinary  coal  gas, 

Buffalo,  Prof.  Hunt  says;  "  The  facts  observed  4id.;  cannel  gas,  3d.. 

at  this  locality  appear  to  show  that  the  petro-        III.  CABnoNic  Acid  and  HEAT—generated 

leum,  or  tho  substance  which  has  given  rise  to  per  hour  by  various  illuminating  agents,  each 

it,  was  deposited  in  the  bods  in  which  it  is  now  burned  in  such  quantity  as  to  give  the  light  of 

found,  at  the  formation  of  the  rock.    We  may  20  sperm  candles: 
VOL.  HI. — S3      A 
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B..b.,«n.,..  ^JJCL' ."liu       H«..  r-rt..  tJ^cs  also  at  the  Bides  near  the  flame,  so  as  to 

Tallow 101 100  secure  an  inuranght  and  current  of  air:  the 

Wax ;  spermaceti 8-8 s«  tube  of  til 6  burner  thus  becomcs  itself  a  short 

SrtgM^"  .!!:*.:*.;*.::;::;:;:;  s-o::::::::::::  J?  chimney,  but  mainiy  placed  beiow,  instead  cf 

Cannoi  pas.  *!.'....!.'!.*!.*!!.*!!.!  4-0. .  .* 83  around  and  above  the  flame.    Among  the  l)est 

Kerosene;  rock  oil 8-0 id9  known  of  these,  and  the  most  effective,  are  tlie 

The  great  liability,  however,  of  kerosene  and  so-called  "Savage"  burner  (patented  18G2); 
other  similar  and  highly  carbonaceous  oils  to  the  "star"  burner  (J.  Edjrar — 1863);  and  the 
escape  in  part  unconsumed  into  the  air  of  burner  of  tlie  "Scoville  Manufacturing  Corn- 
rooms,  in  which  such  materials  are  burned,  pany "  (patent  applied  for).  Of  dealers  qaes- 
constitutes  one  serious  objection  to  their  gen-  tioned  on  this  point,  one  declared  that  the 
eral  use;  since  through  pre-occupation  of  mind  "star"  burner  gave  the  largest  clear  flame, 
in  those  using  it,  or  through  carelessness,  this  without  risk  of  vapor  or  smoke ;  another  pave 
result,  with  serious  contamination  of  the  air,  preference  in  the  same  particulars  to  the ''  i^av- 
roust  often  occur.  In  this  connection  it  should  age  "  burner.  But  all  agreed  that  these  burn* 
be  remarked  that,  the^ighly  dangerous  disease  ers  are  in  use  very  inferior  for  their  purposes 
known  as  "  spotted  fever  "  (oerebro-spinal  men-  to  the  glass  chimneys;  that  with  them  a  large 
ingitis),  which  has  appeared  at  intervals  in  dif-  free  flame  cannot  be  ohtained,  without  its 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  having  recently  smoking  and  throwing  oflT  unburned  oil-vapors 
broken  out  in  very  fatal  form  at  Long  Branch,  into  the  room. 

N.  J.,  Dr.  Sayre,  one  of  a  committee  of  physi-  Apparatus  for  Testing  the  Exploske  Folntt 
cians  who  visited  the  place  and  examined  the  of  Coal  Oils, — The  subjects  of  the  danger  of 
cases  of  fever,  names  as  among  the  predisposing  explosion  in  the  burning  of  coal  or  rock  oik 
causes  to  it  the  habit  in  many  families  of  burn-  including  kerdseno,  and  of  the  need  of  a  stand- 
ing kerosene  through  the  night  in  bedrooms,  ard  vaporizing  point,  oils  ranging  below  which 
with  the  lainpwick  put  down.  Consequences  shall  not  be  allowed  for  sale,  were  considtred 
of  this  practice,  to  state  them  somewhat  more  at  some  length  under  Illumination,  inthepre- 
fully  than  Dr.  Sayre  has  done,  must  be  the  ceding  volume.  The  need  of  some  convement 
vitiation  of  the  air  of  the  room,  not  only  with  and  tolerably  accurate  test  of  the  explo^ive 
unconsumed  oil- vapors,  but  with  the  gas  pro-  point  of  these  oils  is  obvious, 
duced  by  combustion,  and  often  also  with  some  At  first,  most  dealers  simply  placed  a  small 
smoke  or  soot.  Quantity  of  oil  in  a  saucer  or  other  open  vessel, 

Burners  for  Kerosene  Lamps. — The  forms  of  dipping  in  it  a  thermometer  bulb,  applying 
burners  and  chimneys  for  kerosene  and  coal-  heat,  and  then  by  repeated  application  of  a 
oil  lamps  are  already  very  various ;  and  they  lighted  match  or  taper  finding  the  temperatnre 
are  generally  so  familiarly  known  that  on  this  at  which  explosion  would  take  place.  But, 
head  little  in  the  way  of  novelty  is  to  be  ox-  besides  the  rapid  escape  or  even  blowing  awaj 
pected.  It  has  been  desirable  to  have,  espe-  of  the  vapor  from  over  the  liquid  in  this  mode, 
cially  for  chandelier,  hall,  ani  bracket  lamps,  if  it  has  other  imperfections ;  and  it  almost  neces- 
not  for  all  others,  where  the  use  of  a  chimney  is  sarily  gives  the  exploding  point  higher  than  it 
necessary,  some  arrangement  by  which  the  wick  really  is — thus  deceiving  the  purchaser, 
can  be  trimmed  and  lipfhted  without  disturb-  At  least  three  forms  of  apparatus  for  testin? 
ing  the  chimney  or  shade.  Mr.  Homer  Wright,  more  accurately  the  exploding  point  of  oii> 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  accomplished  this  end  have,  within  the  past  two  years,  been  invent- 
by  the  invention  of  a  burner  with  a  door  in  ed  in  this  country,  thelasttwoof  which  appear 
one  side,  a  projection  from  the  inner  side  of  to  be  those  now  chiefly  in  use.  The  inveution 
the  door  and  hinged  to  the  front  of  the  wick  of  Mr.  JohnTagliabuo,  of  New  York,  consists  of 
tube,  causing,  when  the  door  is  opened,  by  a  small  upright,  hollow,  cylindrical  support, 
means  of  a  slot  arrangement,  the  wick  tube  to  having  an  opening  in  the  side  and  below,  for  in- 
be  at  the  same  time  lowered  and  inclined  so  troducing  a  gas-burner,  or  alcohol  lamp ;  whOe 
that  its  upper  end  protrudes  throu^rh  the  open-  within  the  support,  above,  is  a  small  water- 
ing, when  it  can  be  trimmed  or  lighted,  and  as  bath,  set  within  which  again  is  a  cup  open  at 
simply  returned  to  its  place.  top  to  receive  the  oil  to  be  tested ;  into  the  oil 

The  inconveniences  and  expense  of  glass  at  one  side,  by  a  convenient  clasp,  the  bulb  of 

chimneys  for  kerosene  lamps  have  led  to  many  a  small  thermometer  is  inserted,  while  jnst 

attempts  to  produce  for  such  lamps  cheap  and  above  the  oil  a  taper  is  supported — this  l^  io 

simple  burners  without  chimneys.    The  prin-  be  lighted  when  the  experiment  is  commenced, 

ciple  of  these  is  generally  that  of  simply  ex-  The  oil  being  placed  in  the  open  cup,  and  very 

tending  upward  the  brass  or  other  metallic  slowly  heated  by  the  lamp — removing  the  hi- 

tube  arrangement  which  ordinarily  surrounds  ter  at  times,  if  the  temperature  rise  too  fast,  so 

the  burner,  or  forms  the  cap  of  the  lamp,  the  as  to  receive  for  a  while  the  heat  only  frcni 

burner  being    carried   up  to  a  proportional  the  water-bath  and  metals — the  temperatnre  at 

height,  so  that  the  base  of  the  flame  shall  be  which  the  oil  throws  off  a  vapor  tli at  mixed  with 

but  little  below  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  air  explodes  is  considered  to  be  determined  by 

tube ;  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  freely  a  slight  explosion  or  "puff,"  which  usuallj 

perforated  or  mainly  open  below,  and  some-  extinguishes  the  taper.    Heating  a  few  degrees 
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higher,  and  applying  a  freali  lighted  taper  or 
match,  tlie  t«niperatnro  ia  found  at  wliioh 
the  vapor  of  the  oil  will  take  fire  and  bura 
sf.;adi]j,  or  at  which,  as  ia  commonly  said,  the 
oil  burns.  As  to  the  explosive  poiat,  however, 
this  apparatua  would  appear  in  a  degree  liable 
to  tha  objectiosB  to  be  made  against  the  open 
saucer ;  ob  by  an  unnoticed  current  of  air  the 
vapor  could  be  for  a  time  carried  off,  find — 
Eouio  dealera  have  stated — so  that  the  oil  can 
thus  be  made  to  show  an  apparent  exploKva 
point  twenty  degrees  higher  than  the  real  one 
—a  great 'injuatice,  of  course,  to  the  purchaser. 
The  accompanying  drawings  (lip).  1  and  2) 
represent  a  "  Coal  Oil  Pyrometer  "  I'or  the  usos 
guft  considered,  and  which,  though  stated  in 
lba"Technologiste"{Doc.,  1862)  to  have  been 
invented  by  Messrs,  H.  J.  Smith  and  W.  Jones, 
of  I'liila.,  and  construetod  by  Hr.  Giuseppe 
Tagliabnc,  of  New  York,  the  latter  dechirea  to 
be  his  own  invention  (patented,  Nov.,  1862). 
TJie  close  similarity  of  this  instrument,  in  many 
of  ltd  parts,  to  the  preceding,  renders  a  com- 
plete descriptioQ  of  it  unnecessary.  In  it,  also, 
appear  the  hollow  cylindrical  support,  water- 
bath,  include  reservoir  for  the  oil,  lamp, 
and  thermometer.  The  last  named  has  here, 
however,  a  fiied  position,  with  its  bnlb  with- 
in the  oil  to  bo  tested,  while  over  the  oil- 
reservoir    con    be   closed    (as  in    fig.   2),    or 


Fig.  1. 


rig.  e. 


opened  (as  in  fig.  1),  a  cover  turning  on 
a  pivot.  Tliis  cover  has  two  small  orifices 
{one  marked  d),  and  a  larger  one  which  opens 
into  a  small  cylindrical  box,  with  a  door  (e) 
in  the  sid^.  The  oil  being  introduced,  the 
cover  closed,  and  the  small  orifices  also  closed 


by  caps  sliding  over  them,  and  hent  being  ap- 
plied, vapor  presently  begins  to  arise  from  the 
oil ;  but  in  this  condition  of  the  instrument  the 
atmosphere  does  not  readily  enter  it,  and  the 
vapor  tends  to  be  confined.  The  application 
of  heat  should  be  made  slowly,  and  with  the 
precautions  before  named.  When  th^suppos- 
ed  esplosive  point  of  the  vapor  is  nearly  reach- 
ed, upon  opening  the  small  orificesin  the  cover 
the  upper  chamber  at  once  becomes  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  the  vapor  and  air,  and  a  lighted 
taper  being  introduced  through  tlie  door  (r), 
if  the  point  of  free  vaporizing  of  the  oil  has 
been  reached,  a  slight  esplosion  or  *'pufi'" 
within  this  chamber  tvill  indicate  the  fact,  liy 
sliding  off  the  cover,  and  heating,  the  point 
at  which  the  vapor  takes  fire  on  the  surface 
of  the  oil — tliis  being  usually  (as  found  with 
this  instrument)  some  8°  to  10"  ormoreabove 
the  eiploaive  point — ia  readily  found. 

Tlie  instruments  thus  far  named  -are  small, 
not  eipensive,  and  easy  of  uae.  It  ia  declared 
by  some  that,  even  with  that  last  named,  nn 
oil  can  be  made  to  show  too  high  an  explosive 
point;  but  it  is  doubtless  true  that,  with  eillier 
of  them,  by  a  proper  understanding  and  cai'e, 
and  repeating,  if  needs  be,  a  f<ur  and  naefiil 
test  of  the  explosive  point  of  oils  liable  to  con- 
tain naphtha  can  be  obtained.  Prof.  John 
Torrey,  of  New  York,  declares  Mr.  G.  Taglia- 
bue's  instmment  superior  (in  accuracy,  impli- 
ed) to  those  in  which  tha  cup  is  open  or  un- 
covered. Still  ii  rant^t  bo  kept  in  mind  that 
these  teata  show  the  e^iplosivcness  and  com- 
parative safety  of  oils  only,  and  cannot  be  re- 
lied on  to  indicate  the  proportions  of  light  and 
of  heavy  oils,  and  so,  the  endurance  and  value 
of  an  oil  for  lighting. 

RegnauWt  Apparatut  for  Fra'etiorml  diitil- 
lati<m  of  Coat  Oilt,  Petroleum,  etc.—  'iS..  W. 
Kegnanlt  has  very  recently  invented  an  appa- 
ratus intended  to  serve  the  purpose  indicated 
at  the  cloae  of  the  preceding  section ;  that, 
namely,  of  determining  analytically  H(c  per- 
centage of  the  component  oils — having  differ- 
ent densitiea  and  boiling  points — which  are 
contained  in  a  given  coal  or  rock  oil,  or  in  any 
derivative  from  one  of  these,  the  separation 
being  effected  by  means  of  fractional  distilla- 
tion. Essentially,  tho  aiiparatua  consists  of 
an  upright  cylindrical  copper  retort — cnnacily 
about  800  cubic  centimetres — wilh  a  lamp- 
stand  and  lamp  underneath  for  heating,  and 
at  its  upper  part  communicating  by  a  tube 
with  the  interior  hollow  brass  cylinder  of 
a  condensing  arrangement  (also  upright),  this 
cylinder  being  enclosed  within  a  consider- 
ably larger  one,  while  into  the  lower  part  of 
tho  space  between  the  two  a  stream  of  cold 
water  is,  by  means  of  a  funnel  and  tube,  oon- 
tihually  allowed  to  flow;  the  heated  water, 
meanwhile,  escaping  through  another  tube  at 
its  top.  Tho  condenser  is  prolonged  into  a 
small  tube  at  top,  and  also  at  bottom  ;  and  the 
whole  being  supported  by  an  iron  tripod,  a 
row  of  gloss   flinders,   say   five   in   number. 
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gradaated  to  cubic  centimetres,  are  introduced  *  of  estimating  the  different  qualities  of  oil  than 
beneath  the  condenser,  these  being  on  a  mov-  the  heat  test.  Still  there  is  no  (?)  dividing  line 
able  support,  so  as  to  be  slid  in  succession  un-  between  the  oils— they  can  be  obtained  at  al- 
der it,  in  order  to  catch  the  oils  carried  over  at  most  anj  specific  gravity,  between  certain  limiL«. 
diiferent  temperatures.  The  temperatures  are  The  apparatus,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
shown  by  a  thermometer  (Centigrade)  which  great  vcJue  to  those  who  deal  largely  in  coal 
has  its  bulb  inserted  through  a  tubulure,  with-  or  rock  oils,  or  their  liquid  products,  is  now 
in  the  retort,  but  above  the  surface  of  the  oil  to  be  had  in  New  York, 
introduced.  Acetylene, — ^In  his  lecture  already  referred  to, 

In  using  this  instrument,  100  cubic  centime  Br.  Frankland  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  discov- 
tres  of  the  oil  to  bo  tested  are  introdflced  by  ery  by  M.  Berthelot,  within  the  past  ten  years, 
means  of  a  pipette  through  the  tubulure  into  of  a  new  component  in  coal-gas,  to  wh^ch  he  had 
the  retort ;  the  thermometer  is  a^nsted,  and  given  the  name  of  acetylene^  and  for  the  produc- 
heat  applied.  Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  tion  of  which,  unlike  that  of  the  other  gaseous 
the  first  of  the  five  graduated  glass  vessels  is  hydrocarbons,  an  intense  heat  is  requisite.  The 
placed  so  as  to  receive  the  oil  reoondensed  from  object  had  been,  hitherto,  to  produce  coal-gas 
the  vapors  which  dbtil  over  from  the  time  of  at  a  low  temperature ;  but  now  the  question 
the  first  application  of  heat  until  the  thermom-  was  how  far  the  production  of  this  acetylene 
eter  (0.)  shows  100°=212°F.;  this  portion  on  a  large  scale  could  be  carried  on.  This 
will,  of  course,  contain  the  lightest  of  the  com«  question  is  still  in  embryo ;  but  if  snccessfal 
ponents  of  the  oil  tested.  At  the  moment  the  results  are  obtained,  the  influence  on  the  future 
mercury  passes  100°  the  second  glass  ve?sel  is  manufacture  of  gas  must  be  great.  The  lectur- 
slid  under  the  tube  of  the  condenser,  and  kept  er  exhibited  the  light  of  the  new  gas,  asset  free 
there  (say)  until  the  thermometer  marks  120"=  by  adding  to  acetylide  of  copper  dilute  chlor- 
24S°F.  In  this  manner  the  five  vessels  may  be  hydrio  acid ;  and  although  the  gas  was  bum- 
made  to  receive  successively  the  oils  which  dis-  ed — as  its  excessive  proportion  of  carbon  ren- 
til  over,  first  below  100°,  and  then  within  dered  necessary— in  only  a  very  small  jet,  still 
every  20°  of  increased  temperature,  from  100®  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the  light  it  afibrded 
up  to  180°=356°F.  It  is  evident  that  any  was  decisively  apparent, 
other  desired  even  ranges  of  temperature  may  In  his  introductory  address  before  the  Brit- 
be  taken ;  making  the  first  change,  say,  at  ish  Association,  1863,  the  president,  Sir  AVil- 
44°C.=113°F.,  or  thereabouts,  so  as  to  separate  liam  Armstrong,  referred  to  the  subject  of 
and  determine,  first,  the  proportion  of  oils  acetylene.  He  mentioned  the  observation  of 
present  which  are  so  volatile  as  to  be  unsafe  Dr.  Odling,  to  the  effect  that  the  new  gas  may 
components  of  an  oil  for  ordinary  illuminating  be  produced  by  mixing  carbonic  oxide  with  an 
purposes.  Now,  in  any  case,  if  the  fiow  of  cold  equal  volume  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen, 
water  be  uniformly  kept  up  through  the  con-  and  exposing  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain  tube 
densing  apparatus,  and  if  it  be  sufficient,  all  to  an  intense  heat ;  and  the  still  more  recent 
the  vapors  distilled  over  will  be  condensed,  and  observation  of  Mr.  Siemens,  who  has  discovcr- 
tho  several  portions  of  oil  being  furthermore,  ed  that  this  gas  is  formed  in  the  highly  heated 
as  caught,  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  tempera-  regenerators  of  his  furnaces.  The  lecturer  dc- 
tures,  a  comparison  can  directly  be  made  be-  dared  that  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe 
twoen  them ;  and  just  100  cubic  centimetres  the  new  gas  will  become  practically  available 
of  oil,  having  been  introduced  into  the  retort,  for  illuminating  purposes. 
the  quantities  in  the  several  graduated  vessels  *Artificml  Fuel  and  Gas  Material. — ^Before  a 
— supposing  tlicm  to  have  the  same  tempera-  meeting  (Nov.  19th,  1863)  of  members  of  the 
turos  as  the  oil  when  originally  introduced —  Franklin  Institute,  Phila.,  Prof.  A.  L.  Flcury 
will  show  the  exact  percentage  of  oils,  having  exhibited  samples  of  a  fuel  and  gas  material,  or 
their  vaporizing  pomts  between  the  degrees  basis,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wm.  Gerhardt,  of 
successively  taken,  which  were  contained  in  that  city.  A  solid  material,  which  is  at  once 
the  mixed  oil  at  the  first.  fire-proof  and  porous,  is  made  into  bricks,  balls. 

Even  this  method  does  not,  it  will  be  seen,  or  other  desired  shape ;    and  these  are  next 

give  a  strict  chemical  analysis  of  the  oils  test-  made  to  imbibe  gas  tar,  coal  oil,  or  other  simi- 

ed,  but  only  a  proximate  analysis,  by  means  of  lar  hydrocarbon,  until  saturated,  and  are  then 

the  comparative  volatility  of  the  component  dried.     They  can  then  be  used  as  fuel,  or  dis- 

oils.   .In  a  discussion  upon  this  instrument,  be-  tilled  for  illuminating  gas.   No  ash  results,  and 

fore  the  Polytechnic  Association  of  New  York  the  porosity  is  retained ;  so  that  the  masses 

(Feb.  25th,  1864),  the  question  having  been  can  be  used  again  in  the  same  manner.    This 

raised  whether  petroleum  is  a  mixture  of  li-  is  proposed  as  a  method  of  securing  a  fuel  free 

quids  that  can  be  accurately  separated  at  differ-  from  sulphur,  for  the  manufacture  of  stecL 

ent  boiling  points.  Dr.  Parmelee  (dentist)  re-  iron,  glass,  etc. ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  can  be 

marked  that,  making  use  himself  of  about  2,000  made  to  furnish  a  fuel  cheaper  than  is  coal,  at 

gallons  of  benzine  a  week,  of  sp,  gr,  of  from  70°  the  prices  now  ruling. 

to  80°  Beaum6,  he  had  found  it  very  difficult  Methods  of  Gas  Manufacture, — ^In  the  Crcxo- 

to  free  this  entirely  from  naphtha  by  heat.  Pe-  p^dia  for  1862  were  mentioned  certain  pro- 

troleum  dealers,  he  stated,  have  no  other  means  cesses  for  carbu retting  more  highly  lighting 
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gftses  which  may  be  deficient  in  carbon,  and  throngh  a  tube  fit  one  Bide,  the  gas  end  air  be* 
also  for  charging  air  with  hydrocarbons,  so  as  ing  directly  discharged  from  tlie  meters  into  a 
to  produce  a  mixture  suitable  for  burning  as  a  common  receptacle,  and  there  intermixed ; 
pas.  Certain  general  principles  relating  to  gas-  while,  by  means  of  a  connection  by  wheel- 
mannfacture,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  work  and  a  shaft  between  the  meters,  the  i>ro- 
production  of  illuminating  gases  from  oils  or  pelling  force  of  tho  gas  in  one  of  them  iy  made 
like  materials,  were  also  stated.  Some  new  to  give  motion  to  the  fans  within  the  other,  so 
methods  of  accomplishing  these  results  have  as  forcibly  to  draw  in  the  air ;  and  by  having 
been  brought  out,  and.  a  very  considerable  de-  (say)  three  sets  of  wheels,  of  unequal  sizes,  uj)oii 
gree  of  attention  has  been  given  to  methods  of  shafts  within  the  gas-meter,  the  throwing  of 
purifying  lighting  gases.  In  the  notices  to  be  one  or  the  other  of  these  into  gear  allows  of 
presented  of  some  of  these,  it  is  not  intended  three  variations  in  the  percentage  of  air  inter- 
to  enter  largely  into  details,  mixed  vfith  the  gas;  and  so  of  any  greater 
(/nriin^s  ^* Homestead  Qa$  Light. '^'^ — This  number.  Danger  of  an  explosive  mixture  is 
method  of  producing  a  lighting  gas  is  that  of  avoided  by  not  allowing  the  proportion  of  air 
carburet  ting  common  air,  by  forcing  it,  by  to  exceed  CO  per  cent.  The  instruments  have 
means  of  clock-work  and  bellows,  through  been  introduced  in  some  places  in  connection 
nai)htha  contained  in  a  small  air-tight  reser-  with  oil-gas  works,  public  or  private.  One  of 
voir:  from  this  the  gas  flows  directly  into  the  them  has  been  in  use  for  about  a  year  in  the 
pi['es  leading  to  the  burners.  The  pipes  filled,  gas  works  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  Y(>rk, 
the  clock-work  ceases  to  move,  until  consnmp-  by  whicth  nearly  3,000  burners  are  supplitd. 
tion  of  the  gas  begins  to  relieve  the  i)ressure  in  In  these  works,  the  "  refuse  "  or  "  dead  oil "  of 
the  pipes ;  its  motion  then  recommences,  and  petroleum-^the  residue  after  .distillation  from 
tlic  generation  of  the  gas  is — up  to  a  certain  the  latter  of  naphtha,  kerosene,  and  the  lubri- 
liinit^-more  rapid  as  the  number  of  burners  in  eating  oils— is  the  material  from  whicli  the  gas 
use  is  greater.  It  is  stated  that  the  naphtha  is  generated,  and  the  proportions  now  adopted 
vapors  do  not  condense  by  cold  in  the  pipes ;  for  the  mixed  gas  are,  of  oil  gas  60,  and  of  air 
but  it  would  appear  that  at  a  certain  reduction  40  per  cent. 

of  temperature  condensation  must  occur.    The  Purijication   of   Illuminating    Gases, — Dr. 

entire  ajiparatus  is  small,  and  is  intended  for  Frankland,  in  the  lecture  above  mentioned,  re- 

nse  in  private  dwellings,  &c.    The  invention  is  ferred  to  the  then  recent  experiments  of  the 

thutof  Mr.  Jonathan  GriflSn,  of  W.Meriden,  Ct.  Rev.  Mr.   Bowditch,  of   Wakefield,  England, 

Biirl'Iajid'^s  Method  of  Carburetting  Gases. —  and  in  which  the  latter  had  shown  that  the 

Mr.  \i.  n.  Buckland,  England,  has  patented  a  bisulphide-of-carbon  vapor  and  the  sulpliur- 

meihod  of  carburetting  air  or  on'  illuminating  organic  compounds  in  coal  gas  could  he  got  rid 

gas,  by  causing  either  to  pass  over  the  surface  o^  of  in  course  of  the  ordinary  procoFs  of  purifying, 

or  through,  woven  fabrics,  or  fibrous  or  spongy  after  he.iting  the  gas  containing  snch  impuri- 

materials ;  these  being,  as  occasion  requires,  ties  with  hydrate  of  lime,  to  400°  F.   Ordinary 

saturated  with  the  liquid  hydrocarbon  employ-  gas,  he  stated,  contained  from  10  or  20  up  to  40 

ed,  and  so   exposing  this  in  a  finely  divided  grs.  per  100  cubic  feet  of  the  sulphur-com- 

stxto  to  the  gas  to  bo  carburetted.  pounds;  but  the  Bowditch  process  reduced  the 

Pamsh''s  Improvement  in  Illuminating  Gases  quantity  to,  at  most,  2  or  8  grs.  per  1,000  cubic 

from  Oils,  <Cv.— In  the  "  Scientific  American,"  feet.    It  still  remained  to  be  seen,  however, 

of  July  26th,  1863,  is  given  an  account  of  a  pa-  whether  the  process  could  be  advantageously 

tent  gas-mixer,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wm.  I),  applied  in  practice. 

Parrish,  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  the  object  of  which  Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Ilowitz,  gas  engineer  at  Copen- 
is  to  reduce,  by  intermixture  with  air,  the  hagen,  Denmark,  is  the  inventor  of  a  method 
heavy  and  rich  permanent  gas,  obtained  by  of  purifying  gas  by  iron  ore,-  and  whioh  has 
dostruetive  distillation  of  petroleum,  tar,  or  been  suocessfully  introduced  into  many  gas 
otlier  similar  hydrocarbons,  before  admitting  works  in  that  country.  The  hydratcd  pcr- 
tliis  hito  the  pipes  leading  to  the  gas-burners.  It  oxide  of  iron  in  a  powdered  or  granular  condi- 
is  well  known  that  the  gas  referred  to,  and  com-  tion  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  lime,  in  what 
monly  called  **  oil  gas,"  contains  too  large  a  per-  are  called  the  **dry  lime"  purifiers:  ammo- 
centage  of  carbon  to  burn,  in  jets  of  tlie  size  nium  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in 
required  for  lighting  purposes,  without  smok-  the  gas  are,  during  its  passage  through  this,  do- 
ing. Besides,  certain  forms  of  oil-gas  apparatus  composed,  formation  of  sulphide  of  iron  being 
are  likely  to  furnish  a  gas  not  at  all  times  of  among  the  results.  This  will  take  place  while 
uniform  density  and  quality.  Mr.  Parrish's  the  gas  is  yet  hot,  so  that  the  condenser  may 
gas-mixer  is  designed  to  remedy  both  thes&  de-  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the  purifiers  being  large 
fect^  It  requires  no  change  in  the  works,  be-  enough,  even  the  scrubbing  or  cleaning  with 
ing  simply  so  attached  as  to  receive  the  purified  water  is  not  required;  the  accumulatif'n  <.f 
gas  as  delivered  by  the  outlet  pipe.*  It  consists  naphthaline  is  as  a  result  diminished,  and  tlio 
of  two  large  '*wet  meters,"  placed  near  each  gas  is  said  to  gain  in  illuminating  power.  By 
other,  tho  one  measuring  and  registering  the  suitable  treatment  the  puritying  material,  when 
(juautity  of  gas,  the  other  that  of  a  desired  spent,  can  be  restored  to  a  condition  fitting  it 
proportion    of  common   air,  which  it  takes  for  re-use,  t.  c.,  as  it  is  said,  "  revivified ;"  and  in 
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the  meantime,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sul-  had  been  taken  by  sncb  direction  to  be  indem- 

phate  of  ammonia  being  secnred,  the  sale  of  this  nified  for  their  losses  sastained  thereby, 

is  said  quite  to  cover  the  expense  of  purification,  The  first  class  was  subdivided  iuto  cases 

if  it  docs  not  even  afford  a  profit.    In  this  way  where  the  direction  under  which  the  claimants 

the  cost  of  the  gas  manufacture  is  reduced.  acted  was  pleaded  as  a  justification  of  their  ao- 

Mr.  Geo.  Anderson  states,  in  the  ^^  Gas-Light  tion,  and  cases  where  the  provisions  of  the  act 
Journal,"  that  having  used  and  re-used  a  quan-  known  as  the  Indemnity  Act  were  relied  upon 
tity  of  oxide  of  iron  until  it  could  no  longer  be  to  shield  the  claimants  from  liability.  In  mo^ 
revivified  in  the  open  air,  he  charged  retorts  of  tho  cases  arising  under  the  first  Babdivision, 
with  a  portion  of  it  to  expel  by  heat  tho  sul-  resort  was  ultimately  had  to  tho  protection  af- 
phur  it  had  taken  up,  and  then  filling  a  purifier  forded  by  the  act  of  Congress.  One  case,  how* 
with  the  oxide,  mixed  with  sawdust,  he  found  ever,  went  to  judgment  in  the  Supremo  Court 
not  only  that  its  purifying  powers  were  restored,  of  Indiana,  in  which  the  court  decided  iLat 
but  also  that  it  could  now  be  revivified  on  ox-  the  plea  of  justification  was  not  sustained.  It 
posure  to  the  air,  as  before,  and  repeatedly  was  the  case  of  Griffin  vs.  Wilcox,  and  will  be 
used.  Thereupon,  erecting  a  kiln,  he  restored  his  found  more  fully  referred  to  in  the  present  tuI- 
whole  stock ;  and  he  had,  at  the  tune  of  writ-  ume.  (See  Mabtial  Law). 
iug,  continued  this  course  with  success  for  The  Indemnity  Act  referred  to  is  entitled  "an 
about  18  months.  In  the  process,  the  material  act  relating  to  Habeas  Corpus^  and  regnlating 
is  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  for  ten  or  twelve  judicial  proceedings  in  certain  cases,"  and  pro- 
hours.  He  regarded  it  as  becoming,  by  that  vidcs  generally  that  any  order  of  the  Pre&idtnt, 
time,  anhydrous :  if  so,  the  fact  would  conflict  or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any  timo 
with  tho  opinion  previously  held,^  that  when  during  the  rebellion,  shall  be  a  defence  to  anr 
the  oxide  of  iron  once  became  anhydrous,  it  action  civil  or  criminal,  for  any  act  done  or 
was  useless  for  the  purification  of  gas.  omitted  to  bo  done,  by  virtue  of  such  order, 

Messrs.  Baggs  and  Simpson,  of  London,  have  and  providing  a  method  for  removing  cacs^s 

patented  a  process  having  the  objects,  firs%  of  from  the  State  courts  to  those  of  tho  United 

depriving  coal-gas  of  the  ingredients  which  States.    {See  ante,  page  324.) 

render  it  injurious  to  anhnal  and  vegetable  life;  General  George  W.  Jones,  Minn.,  late  V.  S. 

and  accondlij,  of  manufacturing  from  the  ingre-  Minbter  to  Central  America,  on  his  retam 

dicuts  thus  removed  certain  products  having  a  home  was  arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  Lafey- 

commercial  value.    The  gas  to  be  purified  is  ette,  by  order,  as  alleged,  of  Secretary  SewanL 

made  to  come  in  contact  with  metallic  com-  After  his  release  he  commenced  an  action  iu 

pounds  of  suitable  nature,  by  blowing  or  other-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 

wise;   the  impurities  being  separated  by  de-  against  Mr.  Seward  for  false  imprisonment. 

composition  or  appropriation.     The  patentees  Application  was  made  to  Judge  Gierke  of  tl.:t 

mainly  employ  for  this  purpose  metallic  oxides  court  to  remove  the  cause  to  tho  Circuit  Court 

and  salts,  the  latter  either  neutral,  super-salts,  of  the  United  States,  under  tho  provisions  of 

or  sub-salts,  which  have  a  strong  affinity  or  the  Indemnity  Act.    The  motion  was  deni<jd 

attraction  for  sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  and  by  Judge  Clerke,  October  19th,  as  follows: 

which  are  themselves  susceptible  of  renovation  ^                                                  «.  ,  .     j 

or  recovery  after  use.     The  oxides  and  salte  of  This  is  an  action  in  which  the  plaintiffclaims  to 

,    •',                 .           1                 ti  ^     v  aces  for  an  allccred  false  imprisonment.   The  defen'.ani 

copper,  lead,  magnesia,  and  some  other  bases  ^Iks  for  an  order  of  this  conrt  to  remorc  the  acncn 

are  found  suitable  for  these  purposes.  and  all  proceedings  therein  to  ihe  next  Circuit  Court 

Mr.  Geo.  Smi^dlcv  states  that  having  observed  of  the  United  States,  to  beheld  in  and  for  thesontbtra 

that  an  ammoniacal  liquid  filtered  through  ani-  district  of  New  York.    The  defendant  states  Jo  his  pc- 

mal  charcoal  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  its  X^lTorvf^SndtXMrjs^'J^l^l^o^^^ 

ammonia,  ho  was  led  to  try  the  oirect  of  tho  for  the  United  States  of  Anierica,  under  aiilhoritr  di- 

same  material  upon  coal-gas.      Filling  one  tray  rived  by  him  from  the  President  of  the  United  Swie§, 

in  each  purifier  with  the  animal  charcoal,  he  i°  causing  and  procuring  the  plaintiff  to  he  arre^ivn^ 

applied  on  the  followiug  days,  to   the   gas  ^V^l^'^::^^,^:;^:^^:^^:'^^  ^^X 

passed   through   this,   the   turmeric   test,   and  during  the  present  rebellion  of  the  so-called  Qmid^^- 

found  that  the  ammonia  had  disappeared.     By  ate  States  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

use  of  a  small  purifier,  similarly  charged,  he  of  America ;  and  that  it  therefore  comes  within  tbcaej 

rward  found  that  the  carbon   intercented  of  Congress,  passed  March  SdaSG3,  entitled Jja^^^ 

ic  fifth  S':^' 
_  ^  _  commcDCcd 

age  of  carbonic  acid.     Ho  is  led  to  believe  that  against  any  oflfcer,  civil  or  military,  or  any  other  p^f- 

gas  so  purified  also  retains  a  larger  percentage  son*  for  ^°J  arrest,  imprisonment,  trespass,  or  ^^-^^ 

of  hydrocarbons  than  .that  which  is  purified  et"?'eb°cm7o;b;=r'u„'^er'rorof  ^^^i.,^^. 

either  by  lime  or  by  oxide  of  iron.  derived  from,  or  exercised  by  or  under,  the  PresiA-^' 

INDEMNITY.      Indemnity  was  claimed  in  of  the  United  States  or  any  act  of  Coneress,  the  *j^^ 

tho  courts,   in  two  aspects,  viz.:    by  Govern-  fendant  may  remove  such  action  into  the  Circuit  Cj^i 

mAnt- nffirinlQ    of  inrlAmnitv  from  iill   liahilifv  of  the  United  btates  for  the  district  where  flu  ^i*'- 

ment  oiticiaJs,  ot  inaemnity  irom  au  "aDUity  bought,  on  complving  with  certain  uquinaRt^'-^ 

for  their  acts  done  under  military  or  oflicial  gtatcd  in  the  net.     ^    ^ 

direction ;  and  a  claim  by  those  whose  property  Of  course  this  act,  as  far  as  it  directs  the  transfer  cf 
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cases  from  the  State  to  Federal  jurisdiction » if  it  baa 
any  constitutioDal  foundation,  is  founded  upon  the 
third  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
defining  the  extent  of  thejudiciol  power  delegated  by 
the  States  to  the  Federal  OoYernment,  and  particularly 
upon  that  part  of  section  1  of  said  article,  which  savs 
that  "  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  m 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution/'  etc. 
The  defendant  in  this  application  naaintains  that  the 
defence  which  he  intends  to  set  up  in  this  action  arises 
uudcr  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — the  ques^ 
tion  to  be  determined  being  whether  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  during  a  rebellion  or  insurrection, 
can  arrest  or  imprison,  or  authorize  another  to  arrest 
or  imprison,  any  person  not  subject  to  militaiy  law, 
without  any  order,  writ,  precept,  or  process,  of  some 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  Now,  we  assume  that 
this  question,  if  a  question  at  all  would  arise  under  the 
CoDstitution  of  the  United  States — that  is,  whether  the 
President  possesses  this  power,  either  in  his  civil  ca- 
pacity or  as  (  ommander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States— can  be  solved  only  by  con- 
sultmg  and  interpreting  that  instrument.  But  to  enti- 
tic  the  defendant  to  this  order,  and  to  i^ive  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  of  this  action,  there 
must  be  some  appearance  or  color  of  substance  in  it. 
It  must  have  some  speciousness,  some  seeming  of 
plausibility,  and  must  not  be  palpably  devoid  of  any 
ground  of  doubt.  Can  it,  then,  be  a  question  present- 
u)^  any  appearance  of  substance  or  color  or  doubt, 
wtiether  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  invested  its  chief  executive  officer  with  power 
to  arrest  or  imprison,  or  to  authorize  another  to  arrest 
or  imprison y  any  person  not  subject  to  military  law,  at 
any  time  or  uncier  any  exigency,  without  some  order 
or  precept,  or  process' of  some  civil  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  ? 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  pretended  by  the  most  ar- 
dent advocate  of  this  high  presidential  prerogative  that 
the  Constitution  confers  it  in  set  terms.  There  is  as- 
suredly nothing  in  that  instrument  which  can  be  tor- 
turcd  into  the  conferring  of  such  a  power  on  the 
President  in  his  civil  capacity ;  and  this,  it  appears  to 
me,  plainly  disposes  of  the  Question ;  for  it  would  be 
asserting  the  grossest  contraaiction  and  strangest  an- 
omah'  to  say  that  absolute  and  unlimited  power,  equal 
to  any  exercised  by  czar  or  sultan,  can  be  implied 
from  a  constitution  which  avowedly  gives  no  power  to 
any  department  of  the  Government  that  is  not  special- 
ly set  forth,  except  simply  the  consequent  ri^ht  to 
employ  all  legal  means  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
the  power. 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to  review  at  con- 
siderable length  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and 
continued  : 

It  is,  however,  maintained,  if  the  President  docs  not 
possess  this  power  in  his  civil  capacity,  that  he  does  pos- 
sosH  it  in  his  military  capacity,  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  A  command- 
er of  an  army  has,  of  course,  within  the  sphere  of  his 
military  operations  against  an  enemy,  all  power  neces- 
sary to  insure  their  success.  General  Rosecrans  had  a 
ri«rFit,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  other  day  to  destroy  all 
property  which  caused  any  obstacles  to  his  operations 
agauist'Bragg,  and  if  he  discovered  any  plots  to  mar 
those  operations  or  jjive  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  or 
to  afford  them  any  kmd  of  aid  or  comfort,  he  would  be 
right  to  try  the  offenders,  whether  civilians  or  soldiers, 
by  a  court-martial.  But  his  power  does  not  extend 
beyond  bis  lines. 

IIo   concluded  a  very  able   and    elaborate 

opinion  by  stating : 

The  President,  therefore,  whether  in  his  civil  ca- 
pacity or  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
nary  of  the  United  States,  has  unquestionably  no 
power  to  authorize  the  act  of  which  the  plaintiff 
complains.  The  ground  upon  which  this  applica- 
tion is  made  has  no  color  of  right.    It  cannot,  in  my 


opinion,  be  entertained  as  a  question  in  any  State  or 
United  States  court.  The  only  questions  in  this  action 
worthy  of  consideration,  and' which  can  be  entertain- 
ed, do  not  arise  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  are  fitl^  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court.    The  motion  is  denied,  without  costs. 

An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  defendant  to 
the  General  Term,  where  the  order  at  Specid 
Term  was  reversed.  The  opinion  of  the  court 
w^as  delivered  by  Judges  Leonard  and  Suther- 
land. Judge  Gierke,  however,  maintained  his 
former  opinion : 

Leonaro  J. — The  miestion  is  not  whether  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  March  8d,  18G3, 
affords  a  valid  defence  to  the  action.  The  true  ques- 
tion is  this :  is  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  give  the 
Circuit  Court  jurisdiction  of  the  case? 

The  Constitution  extends  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Union  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the 
Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

The  defence,  in  this  case,  arises  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  and  the  validity  of  that  act,  considered  in 
the  light  afforded  by  the  Constitution,  will  be  one  of 
the  princinal  subjects  to  be  determined  at  the  trial.  It 
has  been  decided  that  a  case  arises  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  as  well  when  the  defendant 
seeks  protection  under  a  law  of  Congress,  as  when  a 
plaintiff  comes  into  couit,  to  demand  some  right  con- 
ferred by  law. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
all  actions  may  be  drawn  into  the  Tedcral  Courts,  by 
similar  enactments  of  Congress,  and  that  the  case 
arises  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  only  af- 
ter a  trial  and  judgment  in  this  court,  when  the  action 
can  be  transferred  by  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  and 
brought  before  the  Federal  Courts  for  review.  The 
power  of  transferring  causes  to  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit in  a  similar  manner,  where  the  question  involved 
was  of  an  appellate  and  not  original  iurisdiction,  has 
long  been  sustained.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says,  in 
the  case  of  Osborn  vs.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
(9  \\Tieaton,  821) :  **  We  perceive  no  ground  on  which 
the  proposition  can  be  maintained,  that  Congress  is 
incapable  of  giving  the  Circuit  Courts  origintd  juris- 
diction, in  any  case-to  which  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
extends." 

Congress  has  enacted  that  the  defendant  may  inter- 
pose in  his  defence  the  orders,  Ac,  of  the^'rcsident, 
and  has  directed  the  transfer  of  cases  involving  such  a 
defence,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  into  the  Circuit 
Court. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  defendant  such  a 
case  has  arisen.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  va- 
lidity of  the  law  as  a  defence  to  the  action.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  State  Court  that  the  defence  involves  tlie 
construction  and  efl'ect  of  a  law  of  Congress.  *  The  case 
has  then  arisen  when  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
may  have  jurisdiction,  if  Congress  so  directs.  If  the  law 
does  not  afford  a  const itutional  or  valid  defence,  it 
cannot  now  be  doubted  that  the  learned  justices  of  the 
United  States  Courts  will  so  declare  it,  when  the  juris- 
diction of  such  cases  will  remain  in  the  State  Courts, 
as  before  the  enactment  of  the  law.  It  is  not  our  duty 
to  assert  the  independence  of  our  State  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction;  for  the  final  construction  and  effect 
of  all  acts  of  Congress  may  be  brought  before  the  U. 
S.  Courts  by  the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
The  manner  of  taking  the  cause  to  those  Courts  is  of 
consequence.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  must 
be  relied  on  to  prevent  its  jurisdiction  from  being  un- 
lawfully extended  by  Congress.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
therefore,  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  direct  the 
transfer  of  such  cases. 

In  my  opinion  this  application  was  unnecessary  iu 
order  to  vest  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  action,  but  the  discussion  has  not  been  lost, 
inasmuch  as  it  \^\\  be  now  settled  that  this  court  will 
not,  in  this  judicial  district,  take  further  cognizance  of 
cases  which  have  been  transferred  under  this  act  of 
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Congresn.    It  ia  rery  proper  that  an  order  be  entered  right  to  sue  and  be  sned  "  in  ereiyCtrenit  Coartol 

transferring  the  cause  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit,  as  it  affords  the  United  States." 

the  evidence  in  the  court  of  the  disposition  made  of  it.  It  was  held  thai  such  a  suit  was  a  case  arising  under 

In  anivlug  at  my  conclusions  I  have  consulted  Sto-  a  law  of  the  United  States,  consequently  that  it  vas 

ry's  Gum.  on  the  Constitution,  chap.  88,  $f^  903,  906,  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Stat<!s,and 

itc,  kc, ;  1  Wheat.,  Martin  vs.  Hunter ;  6  Wheat,  Co-  Confess  could  not  confer  upon  the  Circuit  Court  jona- 

hen  vs.  The  State  of  Virginia;  0  Wheat,  Osborn  vs.  diction  over  it. 

The  Bank  of  Uuitcd  States.  See  also  Curtis8*8  Com.  on  the  Jurisdiction,  kc,  of 

As  a  rule  of  practice  I  think  the  court  should  not  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  sections  12  and  13; 
approve  any  sureties  unless  the  amount  of  the  bond  is  the  latter  section,  containing  a  quotation  from  another 
equal  to  the  sum  in  which  the  defendant  in  the  action  portion  (p.  8G5)  of  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
has  been  held  to  bail,  if  bail  has  been  required  in  the  shall  in  Osborn  vs.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ij 
State  Court.  This  fact  should  be  made  to  appear  to  apparently  quite  pertinent  to  the  question  in  this  case 
the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  whom  the  bond  is  pre-  1  concur,  then,  in  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Leonard, 
sen  ted  for  approval.  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  direct  the  traosferto 

SuTHERLAxu,  J. — ^Thc  quostion  is  not  as  to  the  con-  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 

stitutionality  of  the  fourtli  section  of  the  act,  declaring  Probably  an  order  of  this  court  directing  such  trass* 

that  the  order  or  authority  of  the  President,  duriug  fer  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  to  make  one  would 

the  rebellion,  shall  be  a  defence  in  all  courts,  to  any  be  in  accordance  with  usage  in  like  cases;  and  besides 

action  for  any  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  act  done,  or  such  an  order  would  be  the  best  evidence  of  the  detc^ 

omitted  to  be  done,  under  or  by  color  of  the  Prcsi-  mination  of  this  court,  that  it  no  longer  had  jurisdi^ 

dent's  order,  or  of  any  law  of  Congress ;  but  the  ques-  tion  of  this  action. 

tion  is  as  to  the  constitutionalitv  or  the  fifth  section  of  It  appearing  that  the  defendant  has  (implied  vith 

the  act,  authorizing  the  defendant  in  any  such  action  the  requirements  of  the  act  for  such  transfer,  the  or- 

to  remove  the  same  from  the  State  Court  to  the  Circuit  der  appealed  from  should  be  reversed,  and  aa  order 

of  the  United  States  for  the  district  where  the  suit  is  made  by  this  court  for  the  removal  of  the  action  and 

brought  for  trial,  on  complying  with  certain  require-  all  proceedings  therein  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 

ments  specified  in  the  section :  that  is,  on  entering  his  United  States* 

appearance,  filing  his  petition  stating  the  facts,  offer-  Clekke,J. — ^TseenothingwhateverinthcarDtni^^i^ 

inir  good  and  sufiicient  surety,  Ac.              ^  of  my  brethren,  or  in  those  of  other  judges  on  the  ume 

The  question  presented  by  this  appeal  is  not  as  to  subject,  to  induce  me  to  secede  from  the  position  ^bich 

the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to  order  the  I  have  attempted  to  maintain  at  Special  Term.    The? 

arrest,  iniprisonment,  Ac,  or  as  to  the  constitutional  have  all  alike,  in   mv  very  humble  judgment,  unsc- 

power  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  President  to  order  countably  overlookea  the  only  point  claiming  co:j::d> 

the  arrest,  imprisonment,  &c. ;  but  the  question  pre-  eration  on  this  great  constitutional  subject 

sented  by  the  appeal  is,  an  to  the  constitutional  power  According  to  the  doctrine  upheld  by  my  brethren, 

of  Congress  to  give  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  act  committed  by  zzj 

States    primary  or   original,  and  (as  to  the    State  officer  of  the  General  Oovemment  under  color  of  ocr 

Courts)  exclusive  jurisdiction,  of  tho  trial  of  actions  authority  derived  from  or  under  the  President,  wlich 

for  such  arrests,  imprisonments,  &g,  may  not  constitute  a  genuine,  veritable  case  arisi:.g 

In  determining  tne  question  as  to  tho  constitution-  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  ^Lioh, 

ality  of  the  5th  section  of  the  act,  we  must  assume,  I  therefore^  may  not  rightly  come  within  the  cognizance 

think,  that  the  trial  of  this  action  will  involve  the  de-  of  their  judical  power.    It  is  only  necessary  to  clib 

termination  of  the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  that  it  was  committed  under  color  of  that  author::;, 

of  the  4th  section ;  that  Congress  in  passing  tho  act  and  was,  therefore,  justified  by  tho  Constitution,  Loir- 

considered  that  the  trials  of  the  actions  to  be  removed  ever  monstrous  and  appalling  the  act  may  be,  to  onL? 

to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  Uniteci  States  under  it  it,  according  to  this  doctrine,  a  case  arising  under  tli:.'^ 

would  involve  the  determination  of  the  question  as  to  Constitution. 

the  constitutionality  of  the  4th  section,  whether  tried  For  of  course,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  claim, 

in  the  State  or  United  States  Courts ;  and  that  Con-  tho  claimant  appeals  through  this  remarkable  statute 

gress  intended  by  the  5th  section  to  take  from  tho  to  the  Constitution  for  his  justification,  and  ho^Tcrer 

State  Courts  and  f^ve  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  palpably  frivolous  such  a   claim  may  be— however 

United  States  the  right  and  power  to  determine  that  manifest  may  be  the  conviction  that  the  Constitutive 

aucstion.    Had  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to  no  more  sanctions  such  an  act  than  it  sanctions  the  buni- 

o  this?     That  is  the  question.  ing  of  the  Capitol,  the  dispersion  of  Congress,  and  tbe 

If  Congress  had  the   power,  then    tho  order  ap-  shooting  and  imprisonmentorcxileof  the  men  of  trbos 

pealed  from,  denying  tho  defendant's  motion  to  remove  it  is  composed,  yet  it  is  claimed  to  present  a  qucsuja* 

the  action  and  all  nrocecdinss  therein  to  the  Circuit  and  therefore  a  case  arising  under  the  great  charter  cf 

Court  of  the  Unitea  States,  ror  the  Southern  District  constitutional  liberty  in  America,  tho  perpetrator  of 

of  New  York,  should  be  reversed,  and  I  think  an  order  the  outrage  making  that  a  question  which  is  uTif^nf- 

made  directing  such  removal ;  if  Congress  had  not  the  tionably  no  question,  and  tbc  judicial  power  cf  ii^ 

power,  then  the  order  appealed  from  should  be  affirmed.  State  is  ousted  of  its  legitimate  jurisdiction. 

If  no  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  removal  of  tho  Thus  this  extraordinary  statute  prescribes  not  oa's 

action  from  this  court,  and  the  action  should  be  tried  that  the  character,  but  the  mere  assertion  of  thcwror: 

in  this  court,  and  the  question  as  to  the  constitution-  doer  shall  determine  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  Bx^^^^' 

ality  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  should  be  decided  matter,  which  has  been  always  held,  except  in  cis*-^ 

odversely  to  the  defendant  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  affecting  ambassadors,  other  diplomatic  miuistrrs  p*i 

this  State,  the  Supremo  Court  of  tho  Unitea  States  consuls,  as  alone  tho  criterion  of  jarisdiclicn,  sbul! !  - 

would  have  final  and  conclusive  appellate  jurisdiction  excluded  from  consideration.     Surely  if  this  ecu  tj 

of  the  question  (Const.  U.  S.  Art.  8  ;  §  25  of  the  Judi-  done  by  Congress,  tho  Govemmcut  of  the  Uci^'^ 

ciary  Act ;    1  Statutes  at  Large,  85 ;  Cohen  ts.  Vir-  States  of  America  is  not,  as  all  men  have  hercUifcre 

ginia  (6  Whcaton),  264  j  Miller  vs.  Nicholls,  4  Whea-  supposed,  incontestably  a  Government  of  limited  pt-'^* 

ton,  311).  ers  and  duties,  and  is,  if  not  one  of  unlimited  powe" 

Cannot  Congress  give  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Unit-  and  duties,  nevertheless  of  very  accommodatis):  ex- 

cd  States  original  jurisdiction  in  any  case  to  which  this  pansibility.    This  a  novel  and  strange  theorj'  of  de^a- 

appellate  jurisdiction  extends  ?  opmcnt  in  America. 

In  Osborn  vs.  United  States  Bank,  9  Wheaton,  cited  But  it  is  asserted,  as  tho  appellate  power  of  tbc  ?»• 

by  Judge  Leonard,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  he  could  preme  Court  of  the  United  Stiitcs  extends  in  cert^n 

perceive  no  ground  for  saying  that  Congress  could  not  cases  to  State  tribunals,  that  this  crjse  would,  J-'*-' 

In  that  case  one  of  the  questions  was,  whether  Con-  judgment,  reach  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  thit| 

gress  could  constitutionally  confer  on  tho  Bank  the  thcreforo,  it  may  as  well  be  transferred  to  the  Uuited 
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States  Circuit  Court  before  judgment  Even  if  the  Su-  of  snch  seizure.  The  case  in  Febrnary  came 
premc  Court  of  the  United  fetates  would  entertain  such  ^n  trial  before  Chief  Justice  Lowrie,  of  the  Su- 
fi case  on  appeal,  this  is  no  controlling  reason  why  it  _«^_^  n  ^  c  t>  ^  •  j.  t>i  'i  i  i  %  • 
should,  neccSJarilv,  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  V^^^^  y^?£*,^*  Pennflylvama,  ot  Philadelphia ; 
Circuit  Court  for  a'djudication  in  the  first  instance.  For,  the  plaintiff  oemp:  represented  by  Wm.  13.  Keed 
the  only  question  to  be  determined  by  us  on  this  motion  and  George  W.  Biddle.  From  Judge  Lowrle's 
is  whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  transfer  cases  charge  to  the  jury  we  extract  as  follows : 
of  this  description  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  °                •*     "^ 

States,  not  whether,  ultimately,  it  may  reach  the  ap-  The  next  important  element  in  this  cause  is  the  a1- 
peiiatojnrisdictionoftbe  United  States  l:)upreme  Court,  leged  fact  that  the  act  complained  of  was  authorized 
The  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  17bO,  "  to  establish  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  exe- 
the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,"  no  doubt  cutcd  br  important  Federal  officers.    But  this  element 
proridea  that  a  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any  suit  in  loses  all  its  legal  importance  when  we  consider  that  all 
the  highest  court  of  law  or  equitpr  of  a  State^  where  is  public  functionaries  in  this  land  are  under  law,  and 
drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  the  Unit-  that  none,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  above  it. 
cd  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  its  validity,  may  They,  as  well-  as  we,  are  under  the  Constitution  and 
be  re<;^xainined  and  revised  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  sworn  to  support,  pro- 
Court  of  the  United  States.    But,  if  it  is  too  clear  for  tect,  and  defend  them,  or  take  them  as  their  rule  of 
controrcrsy  that  the  statute  is  an  outrage  on  the  Con-  civil  and  official  conduct,  and  ther  and  we  are  to  be 
stitution,  if  it  is  palpably  usurpation,  if  it  is  plain  to  judged  by  them  in  our  civil  and  official  conduct  in  all 
the  most  nnlettored  citizen,  that  the  statute  is  an  at-  appropriate  cases.  The  acts  of  the  President  and  of  his 
tempt  to  subvert  all  the  securities  which  the  founders  suoordinates  are,  therefore,  without  right,  unless  they 
of  the  Government  have  provided  far  the  preservation  are  authorized  by  some  article  of  the  Constitution,  or 
of  ^)crsonal  libcrtv,  and  to  invest  one  man  with  un-  of  the  laws  made  under  it,  and  consistent  with  it.    He 
limited  dictatorial  power,  and,  therefore,  that  the  ap-  can  make  no  law  that  can  vest  in  him  any  new  author- 
peal  was  palpably  frivolous,  I  presume  the  court  would  ity,  or  that  can  protect  those  who  obey  his  authorized 
hear  do  argument  on  such  an  appeal,  and  would,  forth-  orders.    He  would  not  claim  that  he  could. 
with,  affirm  the  judgment  or  dismiss  the  writ.  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  place  the  Gov- 
Would  they,  tor  instance,  hearken  to  an  appeal  in-  emment  under  just  such  restrictions  as  these :  It  tells 
volrins:  tho  validity  of  an  Act  of  Congress  giving  the  the  Government  how  it  shall  proceed  in  defending  so- 
Prc>i(k'nt,  or  any  other  member  cf  the  Government,  cicty  and  the  social  organism  against  all  the  forms  of 
xtow'QT  by  coup  (TticUf  to  extinguish  the  legislative  violence,  disorder,  and  danger  to  which  society  is  ex- 
branch,  OS  Cromwell  did  the  Long  Parliament,  and  posed.    It  puts  all  its  functionaries  under  law,  so  that 
substitute    a    Barcboncs    Legislature   in   its    place,  they  shall  not  invade  the  order  of  society,  by  taking 
Surely  not:  if  they,  too,  were  not  struck  down,  and  their  own  forms  and  modes  of  protecting  it.    When 
were  not  (if  said  debasement  can  be  ima&ined)  by  they  net  without  law,  they  must  justify  themselves  be- 
force,  by  fear,  or  by  corrupt  appliances  or  selfish  aspi-  fore  the  law,  by  showing  an  emergency  that  demands 
rations  robbed  of  indepeuuence.    So  that  the  consider-  their  act.    If  it  be  not  so,  they  are  above  law,  and  not 
atiou  whether  the  act  is  not  palpably  void,  must  pre-  under  it.    If  they  may  irresponsibly  declare  the  exist- 
sent  itsaU  on  appeal   as  it  now^  presents  itself  to  us  ence  of  the  emergency,  and  also  the  acts  which  it  de* 
on  this  motion  ;  and,  if  it  is  palpably  void,  I  repeat  it  mands  of  them,  then,  as  to  them,  we  have  neither  Coo- 
would  not  be  treated  on  appeal  as  woi*thy  of  being  for  a  stitution  nor  laws. 

moment  entertained.  Our  Constitution  was  framed  when  the  remembrance 

I  iitiii  consider  the  defence  in  this  case  just  as  desti-  of  the  excitements,  suspicions,  divisions,  disloyalty, 

tnto  of  color  as  tho  case  which  I    have  imagined,  and  treasons  of  the  Revolution  were  yet  fresh  in  tl'io 

Whether,   under  the  pretext  of  authority  from  the  minds  of  oar  statesmen,  and  under  the  light  of  all  its 

Prci^ident  of  the  United  States,  any  one  citizen,  at  his  experience,  and  the^  left  no  gap  in  it  to  be  supplied 

inoro  will  and  pleasure,  without  any  intervention  of  the  by  the  fears  or  suspicions  of  excited  times.    It  is  still 

jvi'Iicial  tribunals,  can  incarcerato  another  citizen  not  a  sufficient  rule  of  practice  for  our  Government,  and 

subject  to  military  law,  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  for  it,  better  than  anything  else,  embodies  the  settled  and 

Hsauy  months,  or  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  cannot,  under  sober  thought  of  this  people.    When  we  depart  from 

any  circumstauces  in  which  the  nation  may  be  placed,  it  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  rule  of  force,  and  to  in- 

bo  treated  as  a  question  constituting  a  case  arismg  un-  calculable  divisions  of  opinion,  of  counsels,  and  of 

dor  tiie  Constitution ;  and  any  statute  which  declares  action.        •        #        *        * 

tlic  cuntrary  is  palpably  void.    The  order  at  Special  Do  the  defendants  show  a  warrant  issued  in  proper 

Term  shuuld  be  affirmed  with  costs.  form  by  competent  authority,  that  shelters  them  from 

4                          .     r»           1        •         V  V    1     •  responsibility  for  the  act  done?  What  the  law  requires 

A  case  arose  m  rennsylvania,  which,  Uunng  {„  ^^der  to  justify  such  an  act  is  written  in  the  Consti- 

itsproprress,  illustrated  both  of  the  phases  which  tution,  article  4  of  the  amendments:  "The  right  of 

this  question  of  indemnity  has  assumed.     In  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  pa- 

Aiii'Tist,  1861,  the  "  Jeftcrsonian,"  a  weekly  pa-  Pe™»  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 

°      ITT     J     t.  XT-    L  n\     A       T>     -.     !•  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall 

l)er  puMi^hed  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylyania.  j,,„S  ^Jt  upon  probable  causi,  supported  by  oath  or 

was  seized  by  Lnited  States  Marshal  Mil  ward  affirmation,  and  particnarly  describing  the  place  to  be 

L\id  liis  assistants,  under  an  order  from  United  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized."    A 

States    District  Attorney  Coffey.     The   paper  similar  law  is  written  in  all  our  htate  Constitutions, 

,vas  snpprcssed,  and  tho  office  closed  and  it  so  J^"„^  •^»„tS:r4^a^of1hVp^^.^k^o^ 

remained  suppressed  and  closed  until  the  Uc-  body,  descended  through  a  long  line  of  ancestry  and 

Niber  following,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  of  popular  disturbances,  and  recognized  by  everybody 

listrict   attorney  declining  to  proceed  further  iu  times  when  a  quiet  reason  holds  the  control  of  the 

i^'ith  the  information  which  he  had  filed,  chare-    passions.  *  i    .*u  4U- : 

,,..„.   TT   XT^A^^^  *i,^  ..««wx-:«i.^- ^i?  *i?^  Another  law  IS  to  be  connected  with  this  one,  m  or- 

r.S  y^  illiam  H.  Hodgson  the  proprietor  of  the  ^^^  that  it  may  be  seen  how  such  warrants  are  to  issue. 

>apcr,  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  rebellion,  it  nlso  is  written  in  the  Constitution,  where  it  vests  all 

he    publication   of  the   paper   was   resumed,  judicial  power  in  the  courts  established  by  law,  and 

'ri/hseqnently    Mr.   Hodgson   instituted   a   suit  requires  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 

^aini  Mr.  Milward  the  marshal,  and  Wmiam  tL^^^'l^^Zfy^li^H^b^n^l't:^  p^rllie^tn 

(  huyler  and  John  Jenkins,  his  deputies,  to  re-  jsgoe  for  the  trials  of  righto  or  wrongs.     Warranto 

over  damages  for  losses  sustained  by  reason  properly  issued  by  them  are  a  shield  to  the  officer  who 
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exercises  them.    Warrants  issued  brothers  hare  do  tempted.     To  017  mind  it  is  plain  that  Congress iD> 

further  authority  than  is  contained  in  the  emergency  tended,  at  the  instance  of  a  defendant,  to  transfer  frum 

on  wliicii  they  are  founded.    If  the  circumstances —  the  State  to  the  Circuit  Court  any  suit  or  prosecution 

the  pro8'*ing  nature  of  the  emergency— justify  the  act,  of  the  nature  described,  at  any  stage  of  its  progresi 

they  justify  the  warrant,  but  not  otherwise.    It  is  not  No  matter  in  what  condition  it  may  havcbeeo  wbeutbe 

usual  to  call  8uch  orders  warrants,  and  they  are  not  oct  of  Congress  was  passed,  if  commenced  before,  bal 

))roperly  so  culled.    They  are  merely  orders  of  a  supe-  an  appearance  had  been  entered,  a  petition  fur  its  re- 

rior  to  a  subordinate  officer  to  do  a  special  duty  which  moTal  was  authorized  at  the  next  session  of  the  court, 

u.sually  he  ought  to  do  without  such  order.  or,  if  judgment  had  been  obtained,  an  appeal  w&aal- 

When  a  greut  conflagration  or  a  violent  mob  is  rag-  lowca  during  the  term  at  \rhich  it  was  sigoed,  or  1 

in<r,  or  a  vessel  is  attempting  to  transgress  the  reve>  writ  of  error  within  six  months  after  its  rcodrtioo. 

nne  laws  or  the  laws  of  war,  and  to  escape,  there  is  no  Such  is  the  letter  of  the  act,  as  well  as  its  clear  spirit, 

time  fur  warrants,  and  the  necessary  work  must  be  and,  like  every  other  act,  it  must  be  construed  so  as  l« 

done  without  them.    But  then  it  is  always  done  under  carry  out  its  spirit 

rej»ponrtibility  to  law  through  the  courts  of  justice.   If  -,             ,               j  •      ^i.                      *  ai.  *  ♦i,. 

the  occasion  and  the  law  of  the  land  justify  what  u  I*  ^as  niso  urged  in  the  arpnment  that  tbc 

done,  then  the  want  of  a  warrant  is  excused.  c&so  Bought  to  be  removed  did  not  belong  U 

Wo  understand  now  the  case  we  have  before  us.  the  class  of  cases  for  which  provision  was  made 

Th3  defendants  had  no  such  worrant  as  is  required  by  ^^y  ^j^q  ^^^^  ^f  Congress   of  March  3d,  im, 

the  Conntitution.    It  wos  an  order  of  "request,    not  t„j^^  a<.«  >««  o«?.i   ;«  «r^,  i,.  4.,^  ♦!.:«  ^i.;^/.f;/^n . 

issued  by  any  judicial  officer,  and  was  not  founded  on  J^^g^  Strong  said,  in  reply  to  this  objection . 

the  oath  of  any  one,  and  there  is  no  pretence  that  any  The  record  in  this  case  shows  that  they  acted  nndsf 

such  violent  outrage  on  social  order  had  been  commit-  an  order  or  warrant  from  the  district  attorney,  which  rs* 

ted,  and  no  such  pressing  and  urgent  emergency  ex-  quested  them  to  seize  the  property  for  confiscation  and 

isted  as  to  justify  the  seizure  without  warrant,  and  condemnation,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 

therefore  no  justification  is  made  out.  of  August  6tb,  IbOl ;  and  the  warrant  also  as-sertci 

There  is  nothing  in  tlie  act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  authority  from  the  Pi*esident  of  the  United  States.  U 

of  August,  ISGl,  that  justities  it.    It  requires  the  Pres-  was  signed  bv  the  district  attorney  as  such,  and  it  wa> 

ident,  in  certain  cases,  to  cause  certain  property  "  to  directed  to  William  Millward,  Marshal.    If  this  «iu> 

be  seized,  confiscated,  and  condemned;"    but  this  not  color  of  authority,  both  of  an  act  of  Congress  aid 

means  by  due  process  of  law.    It  is  not  to  be  done  by  of  the  President's  order,  what  would  be?  Color  is  ac 

the  President  himself,  but  by  due  process  of  law,  by  apparent  or  jyrima  facie  right.    It  may  bareDOSub- 

the  proper  functionaries,  and  he  is  to  sec  that  they  do  stance,  but  if^thcre  be  an  appearance  of  riffht  or  autWr- 

their  duty.    These  defendants  undertook  to  do  this  act  ity,  it  is  colorable.    This  authoritv,  real  or  colouUc, 

without  warrant,  and  without  any  proper  occasion  the  defendants  pleaded  at  the  trial,  and  its  efUcacy  i> 

shown  to  us,  and  therefore  they  are  mere  trespassers,  one  of  the  main  points  in  controversy.   I  am  not  cal!d 

They  are  trespassers  from  the  beginning  to  tuo  end ;  upon  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  question  wbtlhtf 

and  the  first  step  in  the  matter  being  unjustified,  no  the  act  ofthe  defendants  was,  in  fact,  authorized  bj  tte 

subsequent  and  unsuccessful  proceeding  under  the  act  President  ofthe  United  States.    There  is  cvideoc^oa 

of  l^t>l  can  shelter  them  from  liability  for  compensa-  our  record  that  it  was,  but  it  is  sufficient  that^rbfu 

tion.    They  would  have  been  liable  for  a  malicious  the  act  of  which  the  plaintiffs  complain  was  done,  ibcn.- 

1}rosecution  without  probable  cause,  if  the  act  had  was  in  the  hands  of  the  defendants  an  apparent  autbcr- 

>een  under  a  writ  apparently  valid.   The  plaintiff  is  on-  ity  from  the  President,  and  that  the  seizure  was  icaJe 

titled  to  full  compensation  for  all  he  has  lost  bv  this  act.  under  the  asserted  warrant  of  an  act  of  Congress,  a&>''r:- 

Is  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  exemplary  damages?  ed  by  the  district  attorney,  whose  duty  it  was,uu(i(r 

Yes,  in  so  far  as  their  act  was  inspired  by  mere  wan-  the  act,  to  attend  to  the  seizure  and  condcmn&tion  ot' 

tonucss;  but  exemplary  or  punitive  damages  are  usu-  the  property  which  it  was  the  intention  of  CoucTt>^ 

ally  allowed  rather  for  the  moral  than  for  the  legal  should  be  confiscated.    I  am  clearly  of  o])inioD  tb-it 

wrong  that  accompanies  such  acts.    For  tho  legal  the  case  is  one  of  those  embraced  in 'the  provisions  of 

w^rong,  compensation  is  the  measure  of  redress.    I^or  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  Sd,  1SI33. 

the  moral  wrong,  the  recklessness  of  the  act,  the  per-  -               ^^,              ^.^.        1.         ^..^ 

sonal  malice  with  which  it  is  done,  the  viojcnce  and  Ip  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act, 

outracjc  attending  it,  for  this  you  are  authorized  to  al-  which  was  brought  in  question,  tho  ju<Igc  saiii: 

Ln\h«''2^^'*^'  tT"''  'v  "?*"*'  r  •  ^^^oy'^bl^  ""^.^"^  I  do  not  perceive  that  this  act  is  a  clear  violatinn  oftVe 

all  the  c  rcumstances     \  ou  must  judge  how  far  the  Constitutiin.    The  third  article  of  the  Federal  C.:  Mi- 

W«r  wrnn.^'n  t^"p  ^tlmn^a!II!!H  nf  """^  ^'^' ♦''^  ^\^  *"^'«°  d^^'^^es  that  the  judicial  powcr  shull  exten.I  to 

ihiLht  nf  iL  wh!S«  ™\1  fhaMitn  Tk  ""^^  ^f^u'^^  «on.  thc  bws  of  thc  X/nitcd  States  and  treaties.  Trr. 

thought  of  the  whole  people,  that  lives  thrpuirh  alldis-  jf  ^^^  ^ascs  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Congr.^^^t 

•n   *tLij;fnio?nl'^^  M»»-<=1»  Sd,m«3,are  such  as  arise  under  tbeW^ 

wi";;!   nf  f  i^^J  r^  T "  r.^  ^^  ^^^T^^^  ^  "*'  r^  t«tion»  ^^  «ndcr  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  cr  ni- 

wSItf  hoi  tTi^fha^Iil  .?M?^  ^V^  reach-then  ^cr  trUes,  jurisdiction  over  them  may  be  la^r.::^ 

w  Ll^M    r  «     4n    -^K*  \"*    ^  ^"  ♦r  ''^°''  /?^' •''  conferred  up'on  the  Federal  courts,  as  it  was  in  aao:bvr 

LtTui/n  ?/.  r^^cr^I^V          'T  """^r  ♦^^  ?*?"!!^  !*  class  of  cases,  by  the  12th  section  of  the  Judiciarr  An 

entit  ed  to  damages^ompensative  if  the  aefcndants  ^f  ^^^^^^     jf  \^l     ^^^  j^^j^j^i     ^^^^  ^^  jj^^  p,:j,pj 


provK  . 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  plain-  the  Federal  courts  is  not  to  bo  doubted.    It  is  a  nz^- ' 

tiff  for  $512.  which  was  exercised  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  17-.\  ari 

Judgment  having  thus  been  rendered  for  tho  ^^^^^  ^nesUon  "^  ""^^"^  ^^^"^  **"'^*'''  ^'^^^''^'^  ^""^  ^^' 
plaintiff,  a  motion  was  made  to  remove  the        ,11!  ^"^*  J°°'  ,  ,,        , 

cause  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in        J[^®  order  for  removal  was  allowed, 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Indem-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'"g  certified  into   the    Orcnrt 

nity    Act.      Judge    Strong,   of   the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  a  motion  was  made  bef.r.' 

Court  of  Pa.,  in  granting  the  motion  says:  Jndge  Gner  to  remit  the  record  on  the  alto- 

Cleariy  the  right  to  remove   does  not  depend  up-  ^l^P  ^^^Vli''  "^f  did  not  come  within  the  i-nv 

on   the   extent  of  progress  which   the  cause  bos  Visions  of  the  act.     The  judge  denied  the  i2> 

made  in  the  State  Court  when  the  removal  is  at-  tion,  delivering  tho  following  opinion : 
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CHrcuU  Court  UniUd  StaUs,  Eastern  IHtitriet  of  order  of  Capt.  J.  N.  Moore,  commanding  TJnit- 
Ptnnfyh'ania  —  WUliamKJlodg8onvi.W  ed  States  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson. 
ward,  it  al.  This  case  has  been  removed  into  this  r»-««*  ^r.a  «  ^J^y^*^y,t^^i-^-m  ^u\.  ♦t^^  p/^TTA-r. «,/»«* 
court  under  the  provisions  of  the  6th  section  of  the  ^^ant  was  a  contractor  With  the  Government 
act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1863  (12th  Stat,  at  Large,  766).  for  furnishmg  commissary  and  quartermasters' 
It  is  now  moved  to  remit  the  record,  on  the  allega-  supplies  for  the  forts  and  military  posts  in  Ari- 
i'lon  that  the  case  is  not  within  the  provisions  of  that  ^on,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  contract  had  ex- 
act. Although  the  certificate  of  the  judge  who  order-  pended  large  sums  of  money  in  the  repair  and 
ed  the  removal  of  the  case  may  not  be  conclusive  on  i"'"^^^  ifS  ",  *"°  ^*  "*Y  ■{,.  ,  v4^«.a  « 
this  court,  if  we  should  be  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  erection  of  tiourmg  mills,  dwelling-houses,  store- 
entertain  jurisdiction  ofthe  parties  or  of  the  cause,  yet  houses,  shops,  and  corrals.  He  had  personal 
it  lies  on  the  party  who  alleges  that  fact  to  make  it  property  also  of  considerable  value,  consisting 
cloarly  appear  that  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor-  {^  pg^t  of  flour,  wheat,  corn,  barley,  beans,  raer- 
rcctness  of  the  decision  of  the  learned  judge  who  has  «i,*  j*  ^  A,««;f„«^  ji^\  t«  ♦v.a  «.;no  n^yi  Lf^t./^ 
certitied  this  case,  and  fuUy  concur  in  the  Spinion  de-  chandise,  furniture,  &c.  In  the  mills  and  store- 
lirerud  by  him.  houses  of  Grant  were  valuable  supplies  belong- 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  the  arguments  so  ing  to  the  Government, 
well  stated  by  that  learned  judge.    It  is  clear  that  the         Xbe  people  of  Tucson  were  lawless  adven- 

defeuce  of  the  defendants  (if  tW  have  any)  depends  ^  ^  intensely  hostile  to  the  Government 

whoUv  on  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  ^.tTT'i.jc?A"l  t-at      i«i        c 

Uuiteti  States,  and  of  actsof  Congress.  The  courts  of  the  of  the  United  States.     Lieut.  Lord  speaks  of 

United  States  have,  therefore,  jurisdiction  ofthe  subject  the    citizens  of  the  Territory  as  "traitors   of 

matter  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  tlie  deepest  dye" — "that  they  Openly  talked 

TLe  act  of  Congress  already  mentioned,  which  im-  ggcession    long   before   the   war    commenced, 

thorizcs  the  removal  of  such  cases  to  this  court,  is  not  .  «_  xi  ^  °  .„  ^.i :„:„:*„  r.e  Tr«^^.x«    /^«»,+ 

alleged  to  be  unconstitutional,  nor  that  the  party  has  ef pecjally  those  m  the  vicinity  of  Tucson.  C  apt. 

cot  pui-sued  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  act  in  a  case  Chapin,  in  his  deposition,  says:       lucson  was 

where  there  has  been  a  final  Judgment,  and  which,  of  fall  of  gamblers  and  murderers.   Large  numbers 

course,  was  still  pending  in  that  couit.  of  white  people  were  Southerners  in  feeling  and 
The  objection  {hat  the  record  shows  that  the  trespass        ^    ^     ^^  f     tj^^  Southern  cause, 

witii  wliicb  the  defendants  are  charged  was  not  com-  *;^""j  "^  *^      .i*.        i  «      a  n     i*  i 

mitted  by  virtue  of  any  order  of  the  President,  or  un-  Exceptions  to  this  rule  were  rare.       A  Conled- 

der  his  authority,  or  under  color  of  any  act  of  Con-  erate  flag  was  flying  at  Tucson,  and  when  the 

/rress,  cannot  now  be  urged,  as  it  constitutes  the  very  property  was  burnt  the  people  assembled  in 

ciucstion  to  be  tried  and  determined  by  the  court  when  {^^^0  numbers  armed,  and  with  such  threaten- 

thc  case  shall  be  heard  before  a  jury.    Assuming  the  .     '^  j  .     .• ^,  •   j„^^,i  t  ;^.,*.   t  ^^a  *^ 

allegation  to  be  true  that  tho  Preiident  may  havl  had  ^^g  demonstrations  as  induced  Lieut  Lord  to 

authority  conferred  upon  him  to  issue  such  orders,  and  prepare  for  an  expected  attack  on  his  tram. 

that  the  order  issued  by  the  United  States  attorney  Fort  Breckinridge  had  been  burnt  and  aban- 

was  irregular  or  void,  yet  thesQ  arc  tlie  very  questions  doned  on  the  10th  of  Jul V,  and  Capt.  Moore 

which  the  defendants  have  a  privilege,  conferred  by  j^ ^  received  information  by  express  that  Fort 

statute,  of  a  trial  and  decision  lu  the  Courts  of  the  "«^*»^^^*»^^  *  *^       ^     i.       i      j        i        i  j 

United  States.  Buchanan  was  also  to  be  abandoned  and  ae- 

Tlic  order  or  warrant  under  which  the  defendants  stroyed.      He  also  had  information  that  Texan 

ju>iifv,  purported  to  have  been  issued  by  virtue  of  au-  rebel  forces  held  Fort  Union,  and  were  deter- 

ilioiitV  derived  from  the  President.  This  was  "  color "  j^^jj^^j  ^^  occupy  the' territory,  and  cut  off  the 

of  authority,  whether  tho  substance  existed  or  not.  jt^u^.t  c*„*^«  4.««^^«  -n.ui.fr^  u 

The  argument  that  color  being  an  accident,  cannot  ex-  ^^J.^,?^l  ^^H^  troops  T\  ithm  it. 

ist  without  substance,  may  be  metai)hysically  correct,  >V  ith  this  mformation,  and  the  state  01  things 

but  has  too  much  subtil ity  for  practical  application  in  as  he  knew  them  to  exist  at  Tucson,  Capt. 

the  construction  of  statutes.    We  do  not  think  it  ne-  Moore   directed    Lieut.   Lord,    commanding   a 

cessary  to  give  a  definition  of**  color  of  authority     to  pnmnnTi^r  nf  drnfronna    to  destrov  such    Gov- 

Buit   all   ciSes.     For  the  purposes  of  this  case  it  is  company  ot   aragoons,  to  aesiroy  sucn^ov 

enough  to  sav,  that  an  officer  acting  in  good  faith  un-  ernment  stores  as  he  could  not  transport,  to- 

tlcr  a  warrant  purporting  to  come  from  his  superior^  gether  with  such  private  property  ot  Grant  as 

whom  he  is  bound  to  obey,  is  acting  under  "color  of  might  be  of  value  to  the  public  enemy  or  to  the 

authui ity,"  whether  his  superior  transgresses  his  pow-  disloyal  people  of  Tucson.     On  receiving  in- 

'::u:^,!:'n\:^7uL^^^^^  ^^u^i:i ^t  formk  Jthit  Fort  Buchanan  was  to  be  aban- 

donee  before  a  jury.  •  doned,  he  took  an  escort  and  reached  that  fort 

Jf  the  State  Court  should  assume  to  refuse  to  certi-  in  advance  of  the  main  body.     In  his  report  to 


fv  the  case  into  this  court,  because,  in  their  opinion,     ^jjg  yf^^  Department  he  says:   "On  learning 


This  case  was,  therefore,  properly  certified  into  this  port  in  the  case  I  forward." 

court,  and  must  bo  tried  in  tho  same  manner  as  if  Judge  Wilmot  read  the  opinion  of  the  court, 

roTa^'Uunb/o^ll^  pr^'i"  '"'  '""  ''~"'"  Judgeloring  dissenting.    Judge  Wilmot  said: 

ifotion  denied.  We  do  not  doubt  from  this  evidence,  taken  in  con- 

A  «^«^>i^rMA.<;«»nfpni5M  ftriQiTiffUTid<»rthfiRPfnnd  nection  with  the  active  participation  of  Lieut.  Lord  in 

Anotherciassot cases,  ansmgunaertnesecona  ^^^  destruction  of  the  propertv,  himself  setting  fire  to 

division  named,  were  claims  presented  for  com-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^m^  ^nd  giving  orders  to  his  men  to  fire  the 

pen  sat  ion  for  property  taken  for  military  uses,  other  buildings  and  property,  that  he  acted  under  and  in 

The  case  of  William  S.  Grant  r«.  the  United  accordance  with  the  express  orders  of  Capt.  Moore. 

States  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Lord  notified  Mr  Grant  half  an  ^^"r  b^^^,^.  jJlj^Ji'S 

k  tau^^    ^               ^^  io«/      rr»»«  «!«;«,  ;r>  fi^Ja  «««a  was  set,  of  his  intention  to  burn  all  his  buildings  and 

tlie    beg-inning  of  1864.     .The  claim  m  this  Cas0  propertv,  and  requested  him  to  secure  at  once  such 

was   for    privftte  property  destroyed  and  aban-  valuables  and  papers  as  he  wished  to  preserve, 

ioned  in  Arizona  on  the  15th  of  July,  1861,  by  Is  the  Government  legally  and  equitably  bound  to 
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iodemnify  Mr.  Qrani  for  the  loss  of  his  property  under  thorough  and  careful  consideration  in  the  coartji  cf 

such  circumstances?    Was  there  apparent  to  the  com-  Kcw  Jersey  and  New  York,  in  a  number  of  cases  ^tr- 

manding  officer  such  a  necessity  as  justiGed  its  de*  in^  out  of  the  great  fire  in  the  city  of  New  Yort[  m  the 

struction?    Was  it  taken  for  puolic  use?    A  proper  winter  of  1835.— Hale  r*.  Lawrence,  8d  Zabriskie,  pp. 

application  of  legal  principles  to  the  facta  of  the  case  728-9.    Russell  vs.  the  Mayor,  &c,,  2d  Dennio,  pp.  4^% 

will  give  a  solution  or  these  inquiries.  7 ;  12,  Co.  12;  Id.  63. 

Every  civilized  State  recognizes  its  obligation  to         Upon  the  authority  of  the  cases  cited,  and  otbe?3 

make  compensation  for  private  property  taken  under  that  mi^ht  be  adduced,  as  well  as  on  tlie  principles 

pressure  of  State  necessity  and  for  the  public  good,  which  distinguish  a  case  of  public  necessity,  utiiitr.or 

The  State  is  the  transcendental  proprietary  of  an  the  good,  from  the  overruling  necessity  which  re<;ii]iit«s 

propel  ty.  real  and  personal,  of  its  citizens  and  8ub>  the  law  of  individuals,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  richt- 

jccts.    This  transcendental  right,  the  eminent  domain  ful  taking  of  private  property,  for  use  or  destnicr  >-:, 

of  the  State,  in  all  countries  where  righta  are  regulated  when  the  public  exigency  demands  it,  by  a  miliurj 

by  law,  is  so  exercised  as  to  work  no  wrong,  to  inflict  officer  commanding  any  part  of  the  public  forc«,  is  &a 

no  private  injury  without  giving  to  the  party  aggriev-  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain;  and  thatsucL 

ed  ample  redress.    This  doctrine  was  not  engrafted  on  a  case  is  not  governed  by  the  law  applicable  to  iudi- 

the  puulic  law  to  give  license  to  despotic  and  arbitrary  riduals.    The  fundamental  law  proyidea  that  "  prirate 

sovereigns.    It  has  its  foundation  in  the  organization  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  jest 

of  societies  and  States,  and  is  as  essential  to  a  republic  compensation.*'    Is  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 

aa  to  the  most  absolute  despotism.    It  u  of  the  very  answered  when  compensation  ia  made  for  propenr 

essence  of  sovereignty,  and  without  it  a  State  could  taken  under  legislative  anthority,  and  denied  when 

not  perform  its  first  and  highest  duty,  its  own  preser-  taken  by  military  officers  acting  ngbtfully,  under  the 

yation.    Vital  as  is  this  hijrli  prerogative  of  States,  it  proper  functions  of  their  office?    We  think  not    Tb£ 

must  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the  clear  princi-  obligation  to  make  compensation  ia  coextensive  with 

pies  of  justice  and  right.    Whenever  from  necessity  or  the  right  of  the  State  to  take  private  property  for  pr.b- 

policy  a  State  appropriates  to  public  use  the  private  lie  use;  and  whenever  it  is  taken  by  competent  autbo^ 

property  of  any  individual  it  is  obliged  by  a  law  as  im-  ity.  the  obligation  of  the  State  cannot  be  evaded, 
pcrative  as  that  in  virtue  of  which  it  makes  the  appro-       *We  next  come  to  consider  of  the  necessity  under 

priation,  to  give  to  the  party  aggrieyed  redress  com-  which  this  property  was  destroyed.    It  is  neces>ifT 

mensurate  with  the  injury  ho  has  sustained.    Upon  alone  that  gives  the  nght  to  take  private  property  f:r 

any  other  principle  the  social  compact  would  work  use  or  destruction.    The  danger  must  be  threat'^iicc 

mischief  and  wrong.    The  State  would  have  the  right  — such  as  demands  immediate  action,  and  when  dikr 

to  inipoveri.sh  the  citizen  it  was  established  to  pro-  would  work  public  injury.    Unless  the  necessity  U 

tect;  to  trample  on  these  rights  of  property,  security  for  such  as  to  justify  the  officer,  he  is  a  trespasser,  an' 

which  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  its  creation.  there  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Ooycrnmcnk  It 

Every  elementary  writer  of  authority  sustains  the  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with  precision  the  degree  cf 

yiews  here  taken  of  the  duty  and  obligation  of  States.  necessity  or  imminence  of  the  danger  that  will  t\]rai^h 

It  may  safely  be  assumed,  as  the  settled  and  funda-  such  justification.    Each  case  must  stand  on  its  own 

mental  la\v  of  (Christian  and  civilized  States,  that  goy-  facts.    The  necessity  must  be  urgent,  but  it  ncvd  cf<: 

ernments  are  bound  to  make  just  indemnity  to  the  be  orerwhclmin^—'tho  danger   must  apparently  k 

citizen'  or  subject,  whenever  private  property  is  taken  near  and  impending,  but  it  need  not  be  actually  prt.^ 

for  the  public  good,  convenience,  or  safety.  ent,  threatening  instant  injury  to  the  public  iutcn-^i'. 

The  limitation  imposed  upon  the  Government  of  the  The  officer  must  decide  when  the  necessity  has  arWt 

United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  of  eminent  that  demands  him  to  take  private  property  for  xU 

domain,  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  public  safety  or  good.    If,  however,  tlic  danger,  as  b? 

Constitution,  is  a  solemn  recognition  of  this  settled  ought  to  have  seen,  was  remote,  the  necessity  nt 

and  fundamental  law  of  States,  and  binds  the  Govern-  pressing,  courts  will  hold  him  personally  re^ponsi:!^ 

mont  to  the  observance  of  the  principles  of  Justice  to  the  party  aggrieved.    In  deciding  upon  the  cc>ndact 

and  right,  in  its  dealings  with  the  citizen,  with  the  of  the  officer  we  must  look  at  all  the  circumst^DCf>s  of 

force  of  organic  law.    In  this  article  it  is  declared  that  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  to  snob  ir- 

*•  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  formation  as  he  had,  entitled  to  credit   It  mav  be  C.--: 

without  just  compenstition."  ,  there  was  no  real  danger,  that  his  informa'tion  ais 

Was  the  property  for  which  compensation  is  now  false,  and  that  he  acted  under  a  supposed  state  of  f^ns 

claimed  taken  in  virtue  of  the  rijajhl  of  eminent  do-  that  did  not  exist.    This  would  not  alfect  his  con»'.r  % 

main?  or  was  it  an  exercise  of  right,  under  the  law  so  na  to  charge  him  personally,  or  relieve  the  S'">:# 

of  overruling  necessity  ?  or  was  the  property  destroy-  from  responsibility.    Had  he  good  grounds  for  ili?  I  • 

ed  without  right?  and  must  the  claimant  look  to  the  lief  that  the  facts  were  as  they  appeared   to   hir* 


pact,  and  is  inherent  in  the  sovereijy^nty  charged  with  loss  must  look  to  the  Government  alone  for  redres*. 

the  duties  of  civil  government.  The  right  arising  out  of  We  hold  in  this  case  that  the  property  was  dcstrcrcJ 

extreme  necessity  is  a  natural  right,  older  than  States,  by  the  rightful  order  of  the  commanding  officer,  1*^  i 

and  is  in  full  force  when  society  and  property  are  un-  upon  an  urgent  and  pressing  necessity,  and  to  provjijt 

known.    It  is  the  law  of  the  savage  as  well  as  the  most  it  from  falling  into  the  han<fi  of  the  public  enemv.  aci 

enliglitened,  and  attaches  to  every  individual  under  those  hostile  to  the  United  States;  that  it  was  a  bkio^ 

whatever  conditions  he  may  be  placed.    It  ia  the  right  for  public  use ;  and  that  the  Government  is  bound  un- 

of  self-defence,  of  self-preservation,  and  has  no  con-  der  the  Constitution  to  make  just  compensation  to  tbe 

nection  whatever  with  the  superemtnent  right  of  the  owner.    The  legal  duty  to  make  compensation  rai??* 

State.    The   one   may  be  fettered   by  constitutional  an  implied  promise  to  do  so,  and  here  la  found  the  jo* 

limitations;  the  other  is  beyond  the  reach  of  constitu-  risdiction  of  this  court  to  entertain  this  proceeding.' 

Ih'Jir'iawfiJ^^i'Zj^!  ^V\^?y  «T"^  "^S?  necessity  for  jt  jg  one  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  t.i.« 

ttieir  lawtul  exercise;  but  the  one  is  a  State,  the  other  j.:«,^„  *i,  *     _.'j     n  xi.         •   •  •            »•  v 

an  individual  necessity.    The  necessity  in  the  one  case  times  that,  amid  all  the  rejoicings  which  ?n> 

admits  of  degrees,  and  is  frequently  no  more  than  the  ceeded  the  victory  at  Gettysburg,  no  one  scc'i> 

public  convenience,  utility,  or  gooS ;  in  the  other  the  ed  to  reflect  that  the  event  which  had  insured 

right  can  be  exercised  only  in  the  last  degree,  when  the  safety  of  the  Government  and  country  ha  1 

the  necessity  IS  imperative  and  overruing.     It  admits  ,.«„n«„^.i  «  i„..«.^  ivv.^,,  ^^  ..^^^i^     i         *  *j    ♦* 

of  no  choice  of  remedies  and  of  no  delay,  and  from  the  J®?^^^^^,  *  ^^^^  body  of  people  almost  dt>t:- 

nature  of  the  right  is  beyond  and  transcends  the  sov-  »^°te.     Ihere  were  not  even  wanting  writer* 

ereign  authority.    This   subject   underwent  a  most  who  sought  to  give  piquancj  to  their  Itttcri 
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by  misrepresenting  the  conduct  of  the  people       The  nambor  of  native  Christians  in  India  is 

of  Gettysburg  daring  the  fierj  ordeal  throngh  still  comparativelj  small,  but  steadily  increas- 

which  the7  had  passed,  and  by  depreciating  a  ing.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of 

hospitality  to  visitors  which  consisted  in  di-  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  India,  accord- 

vidiiig  with  strangers  the  little  which  the  mer-  ing  to  the  latest  account: 

ciless  invaders  had  left.    It  is  true  that  justice,  ipoitoiie  vicar!»t«.      cauiouei.!Ap<Mtou«v{csriaiciL      oatiioiics. 

sure,  although  tardj,  has  finally  been  done  to  Madras 46.4S0QalioB 4fi,ooo 

the  people  of  Gettysburg  and  the  8um>nnding  grtS^Biiiiv.::;:::  itSSS'^Xi;;iv.v.:::::::  \l^ 

country,  m  these  respects.    The  sunerers  are  WeBtcrn  Bengal i6,000Afrm 2fi,ooo 

bc;,nnning  to  turn  their  attention  tothe  Na-  ^adara.... ^^S-SS^**"* •   ^^^ 

tiuna]  Government  Us  the  source  of  relief.  The  ^^^^Si' V.V::::::   S  mS^^^  &iiaV;.:  1m 

question  how  far  a  loyal  citizen  of  a  rebel  or  Mongaiore 84,68o  Jaffna 62,281 

dUloyal  State,  of  the  Government  of  which  he  Vorapoij 22».ou6. Colombo 9u^ 

is  in  Ic;;al  theory  a  component  part,  and  for  the        Altogether  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics 

cuiiduct  of  which  he  is  in  some  sense  respon-  in  British  India  was  estimated  at  about  900,000, 

siblo,  is  entitled  to  national  compensation  for  but  these  did  not  include  a  large  number  of 

property  destroyed  by  the  rebellion  in  such  a  schismatics  (of  Portuguese  extraction),  who  re- 

JState,  presents  a  very  grave,  legal,  and  consti-  fused  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicars 

tutional  question.    At  all  events  it  is  not  the  Apostolic,  and  only  that  of  the  Archbisliop  of 

same  question  which  is  raised  by  the  application  Goa.      As  this  Goa  schism  was  supposed  to 

ofthcpeopleofPennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  come  to  an  end  in  1863,  by  a  convention  be- 

for  losses  inflicted  by  an  inter-State  invasion.  tween  Rome  and  the  Court  of  Portugal,  these 

The  Governments  of  the  States  might  be  Indian  schismatics  would  be  reconciled  to  the 

hold  responsible  to  satisfy  the  losses  caused  by  Roman  Church,  and  swell  its  numbers  to  about 

insurrectionary  violence  among  their  own  citi-  1,000,000.    Included  in  this  number  are  about 

zenfl,  and  they  have  the  means  to  meet  this  re-  160,000  Syrian  Christians,  who  have  acknowl- 

flponsibility  in  the  power  to  confiscate  the  prop-  edged  the  authority  of  tbe  Pope.    There  was 

erty  of  the  guilty.    But  it  is  the  province  of  a  report  in  1862,  that  a  miyority  of  them  had 

the  General  Government  to  protect  the  loyal  repudiated  the    connection  with  the  Roman 

States  against  inter-^tate  invasion,  and  to  sat-  Church,  and  entered  into  ecclesiastical  com- 

isfy  the  losses  caused  by  such  invasion,  when  munion  with  the  Jacobites  of  Syria,  but  by 

it  cannot  bo  prevented.  Roman  Catholic  writers  the  whole  population 

IXDIA,  BniTisn.    The  area  and  population  is  still  claimed  for  the  Roman  Church. 
of  tlic  British  possessions  in  India  are:  Area,        The  most  complete  account  of  the  progress  of 

033.7-22  English  square  miles;  population,  184,-  Protestant  missions  has  been  given  in  a  work 

6'U,24rL     Tlie  English  population  in  India,  in-  by  Rev.  Joseph  Mullens,  D.  D.,  of  Calcutta, 

cliKling  the  army,  85,000  stronjr,  is  126,379.  entitled,  "A  Brief  Review  of  Ten  Years'  Mis- 

Tho  revenue,  public  expenditure,  &o.,  in  the  sionary  Labor  in  India"  (London,  1863).     Ac- 
year  ending  April  80th,  1862,  were  as  follows :  cording  to  thi*  writer,  the  native  Protestants 

BXTEiruB.  io  India  and  Ceylon  were,  in  1862,  112,491, 

Larj<]  Hc^re^nae  fncindin*?  tribates  «nd  contribn-  and,  in  1862, 163,816.    But  besides  thcse  there 

tion,^  from  Native  States,  Ac ^'IlMil  Were,  at  the  latter  period,  69,366  converts  con- 

tt:;^!^?:':^::::::::::::::::——^^      I;M  nected  with  the  Burmese  missions,  in  1862 

;y4' 4,Bn«,osi  the  native  Christians  of  the  Burmese  missions 

?^u':np» ::::;::::::;';//////;//;;;;:;;;;;;::::::  ^^^ri  ^^re  most  of  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the 

-^lint .  ..!!*.*.!!!'.  1*  !*.!*,!!!!.' !.".*.'.V.V.V.'.. .'.".'.*.*.*.*.     'ssojss  Anglo-Indian  dominion,  but  by  1862  the  fron- 

i^ctHr'^^^^^^^^         ^itm  *^®^  ^^  ^®®°  ^^  pushed  forward  as  to  include 

iliw  and  JqsUw^ and  PoUco*//.!V//////. '.'.'.*.*'.'.*       siiiis  them  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.    Adding 

PrMf^w '  k ks'Jm  *^®™  ^^  ^®  number  previously  stated,  the  ag- 

MLiirancout'cVvu'ami  Muita^^  46s;.v)o  gregate  becomes  213,182. 

lutercit 056,219        Ed ucatiou  aud  literature  are  likewise  making 

rp^j^j  iwas2947a  rapid  progress  among  the  natives.    The  number 

KPRTOrrrRii. ®^  books  published  by  a  single  society — the 

icparmonta,  Allowances,  Refands  and  Draw-  Vernacular  Literature  Society — has  risen  from 

hack!,  ,;--;r-^    ^^'^  12,841  in  the  year  1825,  to  121,669  in  1861. 

.onr:.v:9  of  collection  and  payments  in  ri'aiization  rriv'     «„        .        v  i.    v  \-u  i        : >.j  : 

«>f  tho  Kevenne,  Inclndlng  cost  of  salt  and  Ihe  lollowmg  llSt  ShOWS  the  number  ISSUed  in 

.,  <>piu«n 6,526^724  various  languages  in  1861:  English,  46,783; 

En^^zemenr**"^^^^^^  l,f4n.4r>fl  Anglo- Asiatic,   8,147;  Sanscrit,  588;  Bengali, 

iiioxvancfs  to  District  and  viiiaue  otiiccra 'wd,'683  62,936 ;  Hindoo,  6,171 ;  Oorya,  35 ;  Arabic,  4 ; 

^^^^'J /^«  l«^*i^ /rl"'!*"*^"^ '^Jf**'*  ^^^  Persian,  120;  Urdu,  2,868;  Santal,  16;  Coss- 

nml  tfac  valao  of  stores  received  from  £ng-  -i     «      m.      c?     •  /     ^        ni  I  •    i 

land T.   29,187,346  yah,  2.    The  Society  has  61  agcuts  occupicd 

harct>9  In  KneUnd.  excluding  the  ralne  of  stores  in  selling  its  books.     If  tO  this  be  added  the 

aa?;Xd'ii;.«i'"oi-\-h;-iipitarofVknw„V     "•^'*"  258,170  books  issued  in  1861-'62  by  the  Chris- 

and  other  cnropsnies,  fn  India  and  In  £ng-  tiau  Vernacular  Society,  the  issues  of  the  Tract, 

land,  d«ductiiig  net  traffic  receipts M25,oso  ^^^i^  ^ud  Religious  Societies  at   the    three 

Total £48,880,100  Presidencies,    and    those    of  the   Northwest 
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Book  Agency,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  was  to  save  the  fands  of  Uindoo  temples  and 

extent  of  native  Indian  literatare.    There  are  monasteries  from   the    mal-administration  of 

25  mission  presses  in  India,  Gejlon,  and  Bur-  those  whom  tliej  singularly  enough  call  church 

mah ;  the  wJiole  Bible  has  been  translated  into  wardens  (dkurma  kurtas),  by  asking  Govem- 

14  languages,  the  New  Testament  into  19,  and  ment  to  put  the  funds  under  committees  at  the 

separate  books  into  26.    In  ten  years  1,634,040  headquarters  of  each  county,  and  not  of  each 

copies  of  the  Bible  and  8,604,033  of  Christian  village.    The  former,  being  educated,  will,  it 

tracts  and  books,  exclusive  of  all  secular  and  is  supposed,  prevent  misappropriation  and  all 

educational  works,  have  been  circulated.  the  evils  of  what  they  call  ^*  sectarian  ^'  dis- 

The  attendance  of  native  students  at  the  uni-  putes.    The  confessions  of  the  speakers  were 

versities  is  steadily  increasing.  At  the  Calcutta  frequent  and  pathetic :  tb^t  the  temples  are 

University  the  number  of  candidates  for  en-  falling  into  ruins;  that  the  holy  id<;l  services 

trance  has  steadily  risen  from  244  in  the  first  are   neglected   or   badly  attended ;   that   the 

examination  to  1,307  in  lhi61.    The  number  of  priests  are  immoral  in  their  lives  and  pccukte 

candidates  for  the  first  examination  has  in-  the  funds. 

creased  from  13,  in  1858,  to  60.    Of  the  1,307  From  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

candidates  for  entrance,  43  were  Mohammedans  India,  made  by  the  Government  Director  of 

and  75  Christians,  and  of  the  candidates  for  the  the  Indian  Railway  Companies,  on    railways 

first  examination,  5  were  Mohammedans  and  7  in   India,    for    the    years    1862    and     1863, 

Christians,  the  rest  being  Hindoos.    Of  the  it  appears  that  satisfactory  progress  is  being 

former  59  were  examined  in  Latin,  20  in  San-  made  in  the  extension  of  their  lines.    On  Do 

scrit,  7  in  Persian,  114  in  Urdu,  6  in  Hindoo,  cember  81st,  1862,  747  miles  had  been  added 

12  in  Oorya,  and  the  rest  in  Bengali;  of  the  to  the  1,609^  which  were  open  for  traffic  on 

latter,  6  were  examined  in  Latin,  7  in  Sanscrit,  .  the  1st  of  January,  1862.    Since  the  beginning 

1  in  Persian,  13  in  Urdu,  and  the  rest  in  Ben-  of  1863,  184  miles  have  been  finished,  making 

gali.    The  number  of  candidates  for  entrance  a  total  of  2,628  miles  upon  which  passengers 

into  the    Madras  University  has  risen  from  and  goods  are  now  being  conveyed.    Thegreat- 

46,  in  1857,  to  272  in  1862,   of  whom   112  est  distance  traversed  in  a  direct  line  without 

are    Brahmins,   71    Hindoos  of  other  caktes,  interruption  is  on  the  East  Indian  Railway  from 

29  native  Christians,  27  Europeans,  24  East  Calcutta  to  Benares,  a  length  of  540  miles ;  the 

Indians  and  9  Mohammedans.     Tlie  Christian  next  greatest  is  the  trans-peninsula  line  from 

element  is  absolutely  larger  tl)an  in  Calcutta,  Madras  to  Beypore,  which  is  405  miles ;  and 

while  the  total  number  of  candidates  is  five  the  next  from  Bombay  to  Sholaparc,  across  the 

times  less.      The  Mohammedans  are  equally  Bhore  Ghat,  a  length  of  295  miles.    Several 

backward  in  both.  works  of  great  importance  and  magnitude  oc- 

The  Victoria  College  at  Agra  numbers  among  cur  on  tho  lines  which  have  been  recently 

it^  pupils  314  Hindoos,  25  Mohammedans  and  12  opened.    The  ascent  by  the  Great  Indian  Pen- 

Christians;  all,  with  tho  exception  of  30,  pay-  insula  Railway  of  tho  Bhore  Ghat,  between 

ing  school  fees  varying  from  four  annas  to  Bombay  and  Poonah,  comprises  some  of  the 

three  rupees  per  month.    The  matriculation  most  formidable  of  these.     In  a  distance  of 

fee  is  one  rupee.    There  are  35  classes,  viz. :  fifteen  miles  the  railway  climbs  a  height  of 

18  English,   1  Arabic,  4  Persian,  7  Urdu,  1  1,831  feet,  the  diflacultics  in  its  course  beinj: 

Sanscrit  and  4  Hindoo.  overcome  by  such  a  series  of  cuttings,  tunnel?. 

Although  the  Christians  form  only  a  small  viaducts,  and  embankments  as  is  hardly  to  l>e 

proportion  of  the  aggregate  population,  the  found  within  the  same  space  in  any  other  work 

influence  of  Christianity  is  rapidly  extending  in  the  world,  and  is  only  rivalled  in  India  by 

over  the  whole  country.    Both  Hindooism  and  those  on  tho  sister  incline  over  the  ThuU  Ghat, 

Mohammedanism  are  on  the  decline.     A  num-  In  addition  to  the  work  done  to  enable  9C ) 

ber  of  prominent  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Ben-  miles  of  new  line  to  be  opened,  fair  progress 

gal    addressed  a  memorial  to  the  governor  has  been  made  on  the  unopened  lines,  and  it 

general  of  India  praying  for  an  abrogation  by  was  expected  that  in  the  course  of  the  year 

law  of  the  rite  of  polygamy.     The  native  pa-  1863  between  600  and  700  miles  more  wiU  be 

pers  are  freely  criticizing  tho  evil  social  cus-  ready  for  traffic. 

tonis  among  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  and  Great  progress  is  also  made  in  the  constmc- 

societies  are  forming  for  their  abolition.    A  tion  of  electric  telegraphs.     The  number  of 

novel  meeting  was  lately  held  in  Madras  by  miles  of  telegraphic  lines  and  stations  open  at 

educated  Hindoos,  on  the  subject  of  the  man-  the  close  of  the  official  year,  1861  to  1862,  was 

agement  of  idolatrous  endowments.     The  Gov-  11,430  miles  and  144  stations.     The  greatest 

ernment  of  India  had,  not  long  ago,  severed  extent  of  telegraph  is  in  Bengal,  where  there 

the  last  links  of  their  connection  with  pagan  and  are  1,749  miles  of  telegraph  and  twenty-thri-e 

Mussulman  lands  for  superstitious  purposes,  by  offices.    The  Punjab  and  Northwest  provinces 

directing  that  all  such  should  be  handed  over  come  next  with  1,576  miles  and  twenty  offices, 

to  the  worshippers  most  interested  in  their  ad-  Central  India  is  third,  with  1,275  miles  and 

ministration.    Alarmed  at  this,  "  the  Hindoo  eleven  oflices,  and  Bombay  fourth,  with  1,23S 

inhabitants  of  Madras "  designed  to  petition  for  miles  of  telegraph    and   twenty -one    office?, 

a  modification  of  the  Act ;  but  the  main  object  The  receipts  for  private  messages  in  Bengal 
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dnring  1861-'62  were  Rs.  1,61,956-14  (a   fn-  met  with  on  the  Godavery,  which  are  incapa- 

pee  is  abouc  46  cents),  and  in  Bombay  Ks.  ble  of  combnstion,  cannot  be  said  to  come 

1,50,971-3-5.  under  the  denomination  of  coal.    The  entire 

The  amoutit  spent  in  the  constmction  of  quantity  supplied  annually  by  the  Ranigunj, 

telegrnph  lines  in  India  from  1850-^51  to  1860-  Rewah,  Nerbudda,  and  other  Indian  coalfields, 

'61  inclusive  is,  Rs.  46,05,985^-5J,  exclusive  does  not  exceed  400,000  tons.    The  Bombay 

of  cost  of  stores  from  Europe.    Stores,  freight,  Presidency  is  now,  it  is  said,  undergoing  for 

instruction  of  assistants,  passage  money,  &c.,  the  first  time  a  geological  examination  on  a 

amounted  to  £385,400  Ss.  2d.  for  the  same  systematic  scale;  but  the  strata  known  to  pre- 

period.    Recently  a  new  company  also,  called  vail  over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  pre- 

the  Oriental  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  or-  elude  the  idea  of  any  good  or  workable  coal 

ganlzirig,   under  the    superintendence  of  Sir  being  funnd. 

Charles  Bright  and  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  with  a  The  history  of  India,  during  the  year  1863, 
system  of  telegraph  similar  in  its  constitution  is,  on  the  whole,  uneventful.    Tlie  country  ad- 
to  the  Electric  and  International  Company  of  vanced  through  the  impulse  given  by  an  event 
England.  which  diverted  to  its  people  much  of  the  wealth 
Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  Per-  formerly  invested  in  American  cotton,  but  the 
sian  Gulf  submarine  cable  (early  in  1864),  Sir  internal  administration  was  marked  by  no  cor- 
Charles  Bright  and  Mr.  Latimer  dark  will  be  responding  progress,  and  the  result  was  a  com- 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  operations  of  the  mercial  crisis  unprecedented  in  intensity.    The 
Oriental    Telegraph    Company,    commencing  briefadministrationof  Lord  Elgin  was  ended  by 
their  Indian  line  from  Kurrachee,  and  work-  his  death,  on  Nov.  20th,  after  a  duration  of  only 
ing  toward  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  20  months.    Some  of  the  English  papers  com- 
The  only  coalfield  of  any  considerable  extent  plained  that  his  administration  had  been  marked 
in  India  known  at  present  is  that  of  Ranigu^j  by  an  almost  unbroken  subserviency  to  the  In- 
or  Damooda,  near  Burdwan  in  Bengal,  cover-  dian  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  the  growing 
ing  an  area  of  about  five  hundred  square  miles,  independence  of  the  several  provinces  directly 
There  are  some  fifty  collieries  in  this  field,  pro-  subject  to  the  English  rule  would  have  become 
ducing  yearly  on  an  average  about  300,000  tons  most  dangerous   to  England,  if  a  govcrnor- 
of  coal.     The  description  produced  is  a  variety  general  like  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  not  been 
of  non-coking  bituminous  coal ;  but  one  great  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
objection  to  that  worked  in  the  Damooda  field  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  was  sworn  in  as  Fi- 
is  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites,  and  its  constant  nancial  Member  of  Council  on  ISth  January, 
liability  to  spontaneous  combustion,  which  ren-  Those  who  had  feared  to  see  a  repetition  of 
ders  it  particularly  unfitted  for  steamships.  The  the  policy  which  resulted  in  his  recall  from 
broadest  seam  yet  discovered  is  at  Kasta,  where  Madras  were  surprised  to  find  that,  while  doing 
the  bed  is  thirty-five  feet  thick.    Next  in  im-  full  justice  to  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Laing  and 
portance  to  the  Ranigunj  field  are  the  Nerbud-  Mr.  Wilson,  he  merely  carried  out  the  financial 
da  coal  deposits.    They  are  supposed  to  extend  reforms  which  they  had  be^un.    His  br.dgtt 
over  an   area  of  fully  three  hundred  square  speech  showed  that  the  surplus  of  Mr.  Laing's 
miles;  but  their  distance  at  present  from  any  last  year,  1862-'68,  was  the  largest  India  is 
available    market  makes  them    but  of  little  likely  to  see  for  a  long  time— £936,925.    The 
practical  use.    As,  however,  iron  ore  is  found  surplus  of  the  current  financial  year  ho  esti- 
to  exist   in  the  same  locality,  the  coal  will  mated  at  somewhat  less,  or  £815,775,  and  dis- 
prove serviceable  for  smelting  purposes,  and  posed  of  the  whole  except  a  margin  of  £480,- 
will    thus    enhance   the   value    of   the    iron  775,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  wine,  beer  and 
mines.      The  best  coal   is  found   at  a  spot  iron,  and  taking  one  per  cent,  off  the  four  per 
called  Mopani,  where  the  beds  have  an  av-  cent,  income  tax. 

erage  thickness  of  from  seven  to  eight  feet.  During  the  laj^t  three  montlis  of  the  year  the 

A  company  has  already  been  formed  for  work-  money  market  of  loth  India  and  England  snf- 

ing  these  coal  and  iron  deposits,  and  without  fered  from  a  scarcity  of  silver  caused  by  the 

doubt,   as  the  railway  progresses  toward  that  absorption  of  very  large  sums  by  the  Indian 

part  of  India,  the    Nerbudda  cofdfields  will  peasantry  in  return  for  their  cotton.    The  first 

aftbrd    an    ample  supply,  at  a  fair  profit,  to  result  of  the  high  prices  paid  by  England  was 

the   important  line  which  in  two  or   three  seen  in  a  superabundance  of  cajiilal  at  the 

years   may  be  completed  as  far  as  Jubbnl-  three  Presidency  cities.  In  Bombay,  espetially, 

pore.     No  workable  coal  has  been  found  in  enormous  fortunes  were  made,  chiefly  by  Asi- 

the  Punjab  or  Northwestern  provinces;  a  few  atics,  some  of  whom  used  their  wealth  nobly  in 

patches  of  lignite  only  have  been  met  with,  works  of  benevolence,  and  a  general  mania  for 

In   Scinde   a  small  mine  was  opened  in  the  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  companies  with 

Lynah  Valley  in  1866,  by  the  railway  com-  limited  liability,  spread  through  society.    But 

pany  there  ;  but,  owing  to  its  irregularity  and  soon  this  abundant  capital  was  drained  into  the 

probable  want  of  sufficient  age,  it  was  aban-  interior  to  pay  the  already  comfortable  peas- 

loned.      Neither  in  the  Bombay  nor  Madras  antry  for  their  new  cotton  crop;  it  reached 

Presidencies,  nor  in  the  Nizam^s  dominions,  is  them  instead  of  resting  with  their  agents  and 

;oaI  known  to  exist ;  and  the  few  black  shales  money-lenders  as  usual,  and  it  was  hoarded  or 
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converted  into  ornaments  in  dne  conrse.  The  of  Miijor  James,  Commissioner  of  Pesbawiir, 
Banks  of  France  and  England  felt  the  drain,  was  incorrect,  and  when,  finally,  a  large  force 
and  the  rates  of  discount  and  exchange  took  of  Europeans  and  natives  advanced  up  the  Um- 
soddcn  leaps.  In  India,  business  dunng  the  beyla  defile,  nine  miles  long,  they  found  tiie 
whole  of  December  was  virtnally  suspended  whole  of  the  Boneir  branch  of  the  Eusufzaies 
for  want  of  a  currency,  several  speculators  prepared  to  resist  an  invasion  of  their  territorj. 
failed,  new  joint-stock  companies  were  forced  From  8th  October  till  15th  December  the  Eog- 
to  postpone  their  calls,  and  the  best  document  lish  force  was  kept,  amid  great  hardships,  At 
bills  were  unsaleable,  for  want  of  silver  and  the  crest  of  this  defile,  and  the  loss  of  the  £ng- 
not  of  credit,  at  2s.  8d.  per  rupee.  The  circu-  lish  in  officers  and  men  was  heavy.  Bat  large 
lation  of  the  paper  currency,  which  had  been  reinforcements  were  sent  up,  and  Mi^or  James 
obstructed  beyond  Allahabad  by  Sir  0.  Wood's  arrived  in  time  to  take  political  charge.  The 
unwillingness  to  use  the  State  Banks  as  an  severe  defeats  they  had  met  with,  combiDed 
agency,  was  only  £5,160,000  at  the  clnse  of  with  M^jor  James's  tactics,  induced  the  Bonei- 
Kovember,  and  some  two  and  a  half  millions  rees  to  surrender,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
of  the  four  allowed  to  be  invested  were  so  em-  their  Swat  brethren,  and  they  even  sent  a  con- 
ployed,  tingent  of  two  thousand  men  which  helped  to 

Witli  regard  to  the  semi-independent  princes,  burn  down  the   Hindostanee  strongfaoM  of 

Lord  Elgin  persevered  in  the  policy  which  Lord  Mulka,  after  which  the  English  force  retired. 

Dalhousie  began  and  Lord  Oanning  continued,  With  special  reference  to  the  difficulties  on  the 

to  consolidate  with  due  legality  the  relations  of  frontier.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  despatched 

the  feudatory  chiefs  to  England,  so  as  to  form  from  England  in  hot  haste  as  viceroy, 

a  loyal  Indian  aristocracy    The  Mahariyah  of  The  financial  condition  of  the  Govemmon: 

Mysore  was  however  informed  that  England  was  improved  through  judicious  monagemeDt, 

would  never  consent  to  waive  her  treaty  rights,  and  the  revenue  exceeds  the  annual  cxpendi- 

and  forget  her  duty  to  the  people  by  subjecting  ture.    In    1862-'3  the    surplus  amounted  to 

them  to  the  misrule  of  his  priests  and  parasites,  £1,280,696,  and  for  the  year  1863-'4  it  h  esti- 

and  the  administration  of  that  territory  was  mated  at  £480,775,  although  a  considerable  re* 

made  uniform  v/ith  the  rest  of  India.  duction  of  taxes  has  taken  place.    This  eur- 

Early  in  the  year  Ool.  Haughton,  as  special  plus  of  income  is  due  to  the  imposition  of  ne^ 

commissioner,  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  taxes.    The  exports  of  merchandise  dnrin:;  the 

revolt  which    had  disturbed  the  villages  of  last  twenty  years  exhibit  a  rapidly  inc^oaJ^i^g 

the  Cossya  hills  on  the  Assam  frontier.    The  ratio,  asfollows :  1841-'2,  £13,885,218;  1851-'-2, 

district  was  made  over  to  the  new  constabu-  £19,879,254;  1861-%  £34,894,767. 

lary,  a  grant  was  given  to  the  Welsh  Mission  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  several  ar- 

there  to  educate  the  savages,  a  little  progress  tides  of  great  commercial  vjUue  have  been 

was  made  with  roads,  and  Major  Agnew  sue-  added  to  the  exports  from  India,  of  which  tlie 

ceeded  in  ascending  the  Berhampooter  to  Snd-  principal  are  oil  seeds,  jute,  wool,  coffee  and 

dya,  in  a  small  steamer.   But  otherwise,  Assam  tea.    The  value  of  these  articles  exported  in 

continued  to  be  neglected,  being  administered  1862  was  as  follows:  oil  seeds,  £1,197;  ji^te, 

by  young  military  officers,  utterly  insufficient  £537,610;  woolj  £400,342;  coffee,  £462,3!H^. 

in  number  for  its  vast  extent  and  growing  re-  tea,  £192,242.    The  most  remarkable,  as  i: 

sources.    The  Government  of  India  sent  tho  promises  to  be  the  most  valuable,  of  all  tie 

Hon.  Ashley  Eden  with  a  large  party  of  native  new    articles  of  export  from  India,  is  t^ 

soldiers,  a  photographer  and  surveyor,  on  a  In  1834  it  was  definitely  ascertained  by  a  Gov- 

political  mission  to  Boohtan,   the  people  of  ernmcnt  commission  that  tho  tea  plant  was  in- 

which  had  made  raids  into  British  territory  digenous  in  Upper  Assam,  and  plants,  seed:, 

with  impunity  since  the  days  of  Warren  Hast-  and  skilled  cultivators  and  manufacturers  ^vere 

ings.  obtained  from  China,  to  promote  the  cnkiva- 

On  the  Northwest  frontier  an  outburst  of  tion  of  this  important  herb.    The  Grovernait;^' 

Hindostanee   fanatics  and  fugitive   rebel  se-  entered  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  tje 

poys,  such  as  England  had  punished  in  1858,  enterprise,  and  established  tea  gardens  td 

and  overlooked  in  1862,  forced  Lord  Elgin  to  manufactories,  which,  after  a  while,  were  turo- 

action.    Before  leaving  Simla,  on  his  Himalay-  ed  over  to  a  joint  stock  tea  company,  called  tbe 

an  tour,  he  gave  orders  to  Sir  N.  Chamberlain  Assam  Tea  Company,  on  very  liberal  terra'- 

to  march,  with  a  native  force  only,  into  the  The  affairs  of  the  company  were  mismana?*^^- 

Eusufzaie  country,  some  fifty  miles  northeast  however,  and  its  capital  of  £200,000  sank;  brt 

of  Peshawur,  and  chastise  the  Judoon  and  0th-  in  1852,  a  dividend  of  2  J  per  cent,  was  realized 

manzuie  tribes  that  had  given  protection  to  the  and  from  that  date  its  prosperity  was  estjblisli- 

fanatics,  who  wore  to  be  annihilated  or  driven  ed,  and  last  year  the  dividend  paid  was  1^ 

farther   into  tho  hills.      But,  unfortunately,  percent. 

General  Chamberlain  could  not  at  once  mus-  The  final  success  of  this  company  enconrag- 

ter  a  sufficient  number  of  native  soldiers,  the  ed    capitalists  to    embark   in  tho  tea  gros- 

commagder-in-chief  s  desire  to  make  a  grand  ing  business,  and    there  are    now  in  A^ 

campaign  with  Europeans  causing  serious  de-  160  plantations,  estimated  to  yield,  in  IS^- 

by ;  the  political  information,  in  the  absence  1,788,787  lbs.  of  tea.    In  the  adjacent  prorini^ 
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of  Cachar,  where,  also,  the  tea  plant  has  been  famine  of  1860~M,  889,243,840  lbs.  of  grain 
found  growing  wild,  upward  of  68,149  acres  were  grown  by  the  irrigation  \^ich  it  afforded, 
have  been  leased  to  tea  planters,  and  the  esti-  V^  ther  canals  are  from  100  to  600  miles  in 
mated  crop  for  1862  was  886,800  lbs.    But  it  length,  and  render  fertile  vast  tracts  of  land 
\s  not  alone  in  Assam  and  contiguous  provinces  that  would  otherwise  remain  almost  barren 
that  tea  is  grown.   About  the  time  that  opera-  wastes.    In  the  Presidency  of  Madras  nearly 
tions  were  begun  in  Assam  the  Government  all  the  great  rivers  have  been  intersected  by 
established  experimental  gardens  on  the  skirts  weirs,  which  retain  for  irrigation  the  floods  of 
of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  Northwestern  prov-  fructifying  waters  that  would  else  flow  out  to 
inces,  where  a  very  superior  quality  of  tea  is  now  sea.    The  increased  production  is  reckoned  by 
produced  largely.    In  1862,  78  tea  plantations  millions  of  pounds  in  yalue. 
were  in  operation  in  this  region,  of  which  INDIANA.    The  State  of  Indiana  was  twice 
37  were  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  and  the  invaded  during  the  year  by  small  forces  of  thd 
rest  were  worked  by  natives.     During  the  enemy.     The  first  force  which  entered  the 
year,  89  tons  of  tea  seed  and  2,400,000  seed-  State  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  2d  Ken- 
lings  wfere  distributed  gratis  to  private  planters  tucky  cavalry,  Capt.  Bines.    On  the  night  of 
from  th«  Government  factories,  and  yet  the  June  16th  they  crossed  the  Ohio  river  at  Flint 
supply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand.    Later  un-  Rock,  near  Leavenworth,  by  fording  it.    They 
oflacid  reports  represent  the  tea  culture  to  be  went  to  Leavenworth,  Corydon,  and  Paoli. 
much  more  extensive  than  the  above  official  After  plundering  the  stores  and  citizens  at 
figures  indicate.    In  all  the  districts  mentioned  these  places,  they  began  to  be  hard  pressed  by 
the  business  is  rapidly  increasing.  the  local  militia,  and  escaped  across  the  river 
The  cultivation  of  coffee  has  advanced  with  with  difficulty  and  some  loss.    The  second  in- 
rapid  strides  in  the  highlands  of  Southern  In-  vasion  was  made  by  a  force  under  command 
dia.    The  native  planters  number  three  or  four  of  Gen.  Morgan. 

thousand,  and  these  numbers  are  fast  increas-  The  excitement  occasioned  by  this  invasion 

ing.                               •  surpassed  any  previous  one.    In  about  sixty 

In  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  is  one  of  the  hours  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  four  compa- 

natural  productions  of  India,  the  country  is  nies  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery, 

making  rapid  strides,  stimulated  by  the  great  were  organized  at  Indianapolis  and  on  the 

demand  and  high  prices  caused  by  the  failure  move.    The  services  of  over  forty  thousand 

of  the  supply  from  the  United  Slates.    In  1862  men  were  tendered  to  the  authorities.    {See 

no  less  than  1,072,000  bales  were  exported,  and  Abmt  Operations.) 

the  supplies  of  1863  and  1864  were  estimated  The  total  number  of  troops  which  had  been 
at  1,200,000  bales  and  1,500,000  bales,  respec-  furnished  to  the  Union  army  to  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tively.    The  British  Government  has  bestowed  tember,  was  93,895  three  years'  men.     The 
more  expense  and  effort  in  stimulating  the  cul-  quota  of  the  State  under  the  several  calls  of 
tivation  of  this  staple  than  upon  any  other  pro-  1861  and  1862  was  65,894.     The  excess  of  the 
duct  of  its  Indian  possessions.  So  earnest  is  it  in  State,  therefore,  was  at  that  time  28,601.    Ac- 
tho  endeavor  to  extend  cotton  growing,  that  a  cording  to  the  enrolment  of  the  State  there 
Government   manufactory  is  employed  con-  were  of  the  first  class  134,163  men,  one  fifth 
•  structing  cotton  gins,  which  are  turned  out  at  of  whom  were  called  for  by  the  draft,  which 
the  rate  of  eight  a  day,  and  sold  at  the  prime  amounted  to  26,832,  thus  giving  the  State  still 
cost,  or  £30  each,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  an  excess  of  1,669  at  that  date.    After  the  call 
8o  great  that  more  than  a  thousand  applicants  for  troops  in  October  liberal  bounties  were 
cannot  be  supplied,  and  native  mechanics  are  offered  to  volunteers  of  $50  to  $200  in  addition 
getting  £60  to  £70  for  an  imitation  of  the  to  the  Federal  bounty.     About  ^ve  persons 
machine.  were  appointed  in  each  county  where  recrait- 
The  British  Government  has  also  introduced  ing  was  actively  done,  to  secure  volunteers, 
into  India  the  chinchona  or  Peruvian  bark  tree  and  many  soldiers  returned  to  unite  their  ef- 
of  South  America,  and  its  cultivation  is  pro-  forts.    Thus  troops  were  more  promptly  and 
ceeding  with  signal  success.  speedily  raised  than  probably  in  any  other 
Another  important  step  toward  the  develop-  State.    The  quota  to  be  raised  under  the  call 
ment  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coun-  in  October  was  18,597. 
try,  is  the  construction  of  canals  and  weirs  for  A  difficulty  occurred  in  the  Legislature  of 
irrigating  extensive  regions  where  the  rain-fall  the  State  some  days  previous  to  the  time  for 
is  insufficient  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  These  the  close  of  the  session,  which  suspended  en- 
-works  are  vast  in  extent  and  benefit.    The  tirely  the  proceedings  of  that  body.    It  con- 
Ganges  canal,  one  of  the  principal,  has  no  less  sisted  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the 
than  808 J  miles  of  main  channel,  with  1,852  members  of  the  House,  by  which  no  quorum 
TniZcs  of  distributing   water  courses,  besides  to  do  business  was  left.    The  occasion  of  this 
many  hundred  miles  of  minor  channels.    It  ir-  withdrawal  of  members  was  reported  to  be 
rif^ates  an  area  of  1,471,500  acres,  and  its  ben-  an  apprehension  on  their  part  that  the  majority 
eficent  waters  will  protect  from  the  risk  of  fa-  of  the  House,  who  were  designated  as  demo- 
mine  a  tract  of  country  contnining  a  population  crats,  "would  pass  a  bill  which  deprived  the 
of  6,500,000  souls.    It  is  estimate  that  in  the  governor  of  that  full  control  of  the  State  militia, 
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which  had  beon  conferred  upon  him/'    This  ficient  number  of  the  members  of  the  lower 

militia  biU,  it  api^ars,  conferred  the  right  npon  House,  to  break  a  quornm,  withdrew  as  above 

those  enrolled  under  it  to  elect  their  own  com-  stated,  and  thus  suspended  the  legislation, 

pany  and  regimental  officers,  and  reserved  to  As  tlie  time  approached  to  place  the  fimds 

the  General  Assembly  the  right  to  say  in  what  in  Now  York  to  meet  the  interest,  Gov.  Morton 

manner  brigadier  and  migor  generals  should  requested  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State 

be  appointed.     With  regard  to  the  latter  ap-  to  assuqie  the  responsibility  of  withdrawing 

E ointments,  it  was  claimed  by  the  minority  to  money  from  the  treasury  for  that  purpose,  and 
e  the  *^  constitutional "  right  of  the  Assembly  argued  that  the  laws  compromising  the  State 
to  say  how  they  should  be  made ;  but  by  those  debt  were  in  effect  a  continuous  appropriati<m 
who  withdrew,  it  was  claimed  that  the  power  which  authorized  them  to  do  so.  They  did 
to  make  the  appointment  was  conferred  by  the  not  place  such  a  construction  upon  those  acU. 
Oonstitution  of  the  State  on  the  governor.  The  To  test  this  question,  the  President  of  the  Sink- 
consequence  was  that  the  Legislature  acyonrned  ing  Fund  applied  for  a  mandate  directlug  the 
without  passing  any  bills  appropriating  money  Auditor  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasury 
to  meet  expenditures.  The  State  owes  a  for-  to  pay  the  interest.  Judge  Finch,  of  the  In- 
eign  debt  contracted  previous  to  the  present  dianapolis  circuit,  first  allowed  the  mandate, 
war,  the  aggregate  annual  interest  on  which  is  From  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
$320,000,  payable  semi-annually,  on  the  1st  of  Supreme  Court.  The  judge  then  changed  ha 
January  and  July,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  decision  and  refused  to  allow  a  mandate,  and 
such  persons  as  may  hold  her  bond^.  As  the  from  this  decision  an  appeal  w^as  taken  to  the 
time  approached  for  the  payment  of  the  inter-  court  of  last  resort.  The  object  of  these  suits 
est  due  in  July,  it  was  manifest  that  the  An-  was  to  decide  the  law  in  the  case.  The  Sa- 
ditor  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  would  not  preme  Court,  after  an  investigation  of  the  qne*- 
have  the  funds  in  New  York  for  the  purpose,  tions  at  issue,  decided  that  the  State  officers 
although  the  money  was  in  the  State  Treasury,  had  no  authority  to  pay  the  interest  unless  in 
The  grounds  urged  for  their  position  maybe  pursuanceof  specific  legislative  appropriations, 
briefiy  stated.  The  house  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  New 
In  184G  (the  State  having  failed  to  pay  the  York,  offered  to  pay  the  interest  on  certain 
interest  upon  the  public  debt  for  some  years)  a  condition^,  which  was  declined  by  the  St&to 
compromise  was  made  with  her  creditors,  by  agent,  and  it  remained  unpaid  to  the  close  uf 
which  they  released  one  half  of  the  indebted-  the  year. 

ness  for  now  obligations,  and  for  the  other  the  The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  being  held 

Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  and  the  lands  unsold  once  in  two  years,  the  reports  of  the  State 

which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  General  officers  relative  to  internal  affairs  are  made  (.n 

Government  for  its  construction,  and  the  State  and  presented  at  the  commencement  of  e^xk 

pled<;ed  its  faith  for  the  punctual  payment  of  session. 

the  interest  on  the  new  bonds,    in  1859  the  On  the  25th  of  April,  Gen.  M.  S.  Hascallin 
Legislature  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  An-  command  of  the  district  of  Indiana,  in  the  De- 
ditor  and  Treasurer  of  State  from  withdrawing  partment  of  the  Ohio,  issued  an  order  the  bot- 
any money  from  the  treasury,  unless  in  pur-  ter  to  enforce  General  Order  No.  88,  issued  by 
suanco  of  appropriations  made  by  law.    The  M%}.-Gen.  Burnside.   (See  Habrab  Corpus.)  It 
General  Assembly  of  that  year  provided. for  led  to  the  following  correspondence : 
the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  State  ,           „                   ^              ,          i 
debt  for  the  succeeding  two  years,  m  the  gen-  IxdluiTpolib,  May  6tt,  is«*.   } 
eral  appropriation  bill.      In   1861  the  Legis-  Editoiis  Journal  :    I  have  received  the  foUowin? 
lature  passed  what  is  known  as  the  embezzle-  letter  from  Uon.  Joseoh  K.  Edgerton,  member  ii 
ment  law,  providing  heavy  penalties  for  any  Congress  from  the  Tento  Coogressional  District,  lai 
violation  of  the  law  establishing  a  treasury  J"  it  ^/eni  to  mattcra  which  inter^t  othe«  «i  we^ 

,»of^.»     «»i.:^i,   -u^A   v«.v« ^  ^*    1   A        "^  */  himself,  and  as  there  are  some  who  claim  that  tber  do 

system,  which  had  been  enacted  two  years  not  uDdersUnd  fully  the  meaning  of  General  Order 

previous,  and  also  provided  for  the  payment  No.  9,  recently  issued  from  these  headquarters,  I  pob- 

of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt  for  the  Hsh  his  letter,  together  with  my  reply,  for  the  infor- 

two  succeeding  years  in  the  general  appropria-  "a^ion  of  all  concerned : 

tion  bill.  FoBT  Watk»,  (Iim).,  Jfay  2<f,  1^ 

The  Oonstitution  requires  that  no  law  shall  ^  S*"*  J  have  twmI  with  the  interest  da©  to  it  your  GMfr.1 

V./»   »Tin<«f/^^1    nnlAo^i    «    ^«^.»..^    «^   ^««k    TT^««^  Ordcr  No.  9,  dtttcd  25th  ultlmo.    In  this  order  tou  far  tbi. 

be   enacted   unless   a   quorum   of   each   House  you  hare  no  partisan  feelings  or  interests  yon  fntcndto  a- 

Siiall  be  present,  which  is  made  to  consist  of  Tsnoe,  hut  destro  to  oonfer  freely  and  fally  with  the  proici- 

two  thirfs  of  the  membors  of  each  branch  of  l^),Zn  S[Jii  S?il2nt.'^"S!;S?^"*r^i?tS?^ 

the    Legislature.       The    Constitution    restricts  good  feeling  in  the  SUte.    This  sentiment  Ss  patriotic  It 

the  sessions  to  sixty-one  days,  and  all  laws  »««»n8  to  recopniw  tj»o  fact  that  opposing  political  !*<*■;• 

^^^  1.^  ^^^^4.^A  !av:«     lin.       •       J             a'l  •  may  still  he  permitted  to  <».\l<t,  and  yet  co-operate  to  rwipf* 

must  be  enacted  within  fifty-nine  days.     Ihir-  harmony  and  good  feelings  in  the  SUte.    in  a  oorrMpow;»'^ 

teen   days   previous   to  the   expiration   of  the  ppintl,  as  a  citizen,  though,  not  perhaps  a  -promiwn: 

conqtitiitionnl  tfirm  nf  thft  T^AoialRMirA  nnA  I^a-  ***^*'  I"  ***°  ■*"**  ®'  y**"'  order,  desire  to  oonfer  freelv«i« 

consniuiionai  term  OI  tne  IjCglSiature  ana  oe-  y„n,  by  way  of  inquiry,  as  to  the  meanlnic  of  a  p«t  of  y. >s;r 

fore  the  appropriation  bills  necessary  to  SUStam  ord«r,  which  I  do  not  ftilly  understand.    Yon  will  of  coa'v. 

the  State  Government  and  provide  for  the  pay-  Jfi?lVil*ii«iSf  ^^L'^fxr  ^  ""^^^  ^'^^''S^^^' "  **  *°'^'''* 

,     «  .,        ,,,      ,.            jfK               ,..            *^  "^p  tant  they  should  know  the  exact  scope  and  design, 

ment  of  the  obligations  of  her  creditors,  a  SUf-  wm  you  do  me  the  iavor  to  inform  ma  what  yon  vam  b 
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your  InjaoeUon  to  '*all  newspapers  andpnbliospeaken."  by  lished  or  crushed  between  this  time  aod  the  4th  daj 

Ihe  term  '*for  endpttvoring  to  bring  the  war  policy  of  the  of  March,  1865,  or  during  this  Administration,  and 

Government  into  disrepute ;"  and  farther,  what  you  mean  that,  therefore,  he  who  is  factiously  and  actively  op- 

by  the  phrase  -activefy  opposed  to  the  war  policy  of  the         ^  ^  ^j^    ^  y        f  ^^   Administration  is  as 

iir-l^'d^'^^tie^^^^^^^^^  '  synonymous  expres.  P  ^^,  ^  &is  Government.    If  my  premisS 

AwaltinK  your  reply,  I  am,  respectftiUy,  are  correct  the  conclusion  follows.    I  never  yet  have 

Your  obedient  svrvant,  seen  any  one  who  thought  this  war  could  endure  two 

JOSEPH  K.  EDQEETON.  years  longer.    If  there  are  any  such  it  must  be  those 

M.  8.  Hascall,  Brigadier-General.  who  intend  to  throw  eveirthing  in  the  way  of  this 

It  will  perhaps  be  well  enough,  in  order  to  a  full  un-  Administration  in  order  that  the  war  may  be  pro- 

dersUndiog  of  thU  matter,  to  reproduce  that  para-  Jongjed  by  some  possibility,  and  another  Adminis- 

Kraph  of  N*.  9,  which  is  claimed  to  contjun  ambiguous  J.^^on  get  the  credit  of  setthne  it.    As  I  value  the 

uiatler.    It  reids  as  foUows :  !^^?^°^  °°;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallant  soldiers 

„  _,  ,,  1  .  v  J  lit.  «i.  J  »..  #  m  the  field ;  as  I  regard  the  feelings,  bereavements, 
oaSjilgXTerfW^^jSlo^ns^^^^^^^  --^  sufferings  of  theif  anxious  famifie's  and  friends  at 
recently  Issued  bv  MaJ.-den.  Burnside.  He  purposes  doing  home,  and  as  I  regard  the  true  interests  of  our  State 
M).  Unmistakable  evidcooe  reached  him  that  the  provisions  and  nation,  I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that  m  Indiana,  at 
of  this  order  have  been,  and  are  being,  violated  in  various  least,  such  men  have  no  abiding-place. 
parts  of  the  State.  This  is  unfortunatoly  done.  In  many  in-  It  is  a  more  serious  thing  than  many  are  wont  to 
stances,  by  well  meanluK  men  who  are  led  astray  by  news-  suppose  to  divide  and  distract  our  country  and  prolong 
Mf^rs  aiid  P"Ji"o  »R«»^";„  J*l«  ^^%,^J"  u  t«'^!l  ^  the  war.  In  putting  a  stop  to  such  practices  I  shaR 
^ter^^S'e  SllL'SSl^^^^^^^^^^  XwTd  U  hold  the  leadfrs  refponsibfe.  As  wel?  might  I  estab- 
flow.  All  newspapew  and  public  speakers  that  counsel  or  Ijsh  a  number  of  small^pox  hospitals  m  the  heart  of 
cr.coorago  resistance  to  tho  Conscription  Act,  or  any  other  this  city,  and  then  punish  the  people  for  becoming  in- 
law of  Congress  passed  as  a  war  measure,  or  that  endeavor  fected  with  that  loathsome  disease,  as  to  allow  news- 
to  bring  the  war  policy  of  the  Oovemment  into  disrepute,  papers  and  public  speakers  to  belch  forth  their  disloyal 
will  be  considered  as  having  violated  the  order  above  alluded  nnJ  treasonable  doctrines,  and  blame  the  people  for  be- 
to,  and  treated  w^o'Jingly-    Tt«',<»°;V^                     ^«  coming  contaminated  therewith.    Such  things  will  not 

caved  or  lost  during  the  time  that  this  Administration  re-  ,    .     ^        ..__         m    i  mi  au^ ^*  .^^^Jri^  u  w^,,m* 

mains  In  power,  ani  therefore  he  who  Is  factiously  and  ao-  Jo  m  these  times.    To  kill  the  serpent  "peedily  it  must 

Uvely  opposed  to  tho  war  policy  of  tho  Adminlstratton  is  as  he  hit  m  the  head.    General  Order  No.  »  has  been  ap- 

macn  opposed  to  his  Government  proved  by  Gen.  Bumside,  and  the  force  placed  at  my 

It  seems  to  me  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  no  one  need  disposal  to  enforce  it    I  shall  do  so  m  every  case 

c"i"SlSr^^^°« '''  "^  '""^*''  '°^^"  '^  "'nTpi^nl^C^^l^^^^^^^ 

What  1  mea^  by  the  expression  "or  endeavor  to  ^^jou  for  your  frank  and  manly  letter,  I  am  vours, 

bring  tho  war  nollcy  of  tho  Government  into  disre-  '^ith  great  respect,        «  .,*"J;0  S.  HASCALL^^^ 
pute^'  is  this :  Certarn  measures  have  been  determined         „^  „^^   T^'J^L^v"  V^?.^vS?T  P    ^ 
Upon  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  and  tho        To  Hon.  Joseph  K.  Edgeeton,  M.  C. 

Executive,  such  as  the  internal  revenue  and  tax  bills         „  -. .  . ;i^  *^  *i,«  ^a;^^.«  ^^ 

f necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government  in  time        Some  rAistance  was  made  to  the  officers  en- 

cf  war),  the  Confiscation  Act,  the  Conscription  Act,  the  gaged  m  makmg  the  enrolment  under  the  act 

act  authorizing  the  Executive  to  use  negroes  in  every  ©f  Congress,  and  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 

wav  possible  to  cripple  tho  enemy  and  assist  us,  the  engaged  in  arresting  deserters  from  the  army, 

proclamation  of  emancipation  in  certain  rebellious  dis-  .    r^v:^t,  -^^^  i:^pa  ^p-^  1o^f 

tricta,  and  other  measures  having  an  immediate  bear-  m  Wliicn  some  ^ives  were  lost, 
ing  on  the  war ;  and  these  I  call  the  war  policy  of  the        No  election  was  held  m  the  State  dunng  the 

Government  or  Administration.   These  measures,  most  year  except  for  connty  and  other  local  omcers. 
of  them,  have  been  concluded  upon  after  very  mature         ^  cage  involving  the  question  of  the  military 

deliberation   and  discussion,  and  after  more  than  a  p^^rgj.  ^f  ^he  Federal  Government  within  the 

enacted.     That,  however,  is  a  matter  which  does  not  the  State,     {bee  Mabtial  Law.) 

now  concern  cither  of  us.    Enough  for  us  to  know         INDIUM.     F.  Reich  and  Th.  Richter  are  led 

that  they  have  been  »?^  "P^»  5p"J^^^^^^  to  believe  that  they  have  fomid,  in  two  Freiburg 

and  nrooer  authorities  known  to  our  Uovernmeni,  ana  »"^    -^  j      i  •  ii         ^      ^^t ^i    ,v«^i+rv« 

?bat?hTarSlikelytoremain  in  force  until  time  and  ores,  composed   chiefly    of   arsenical    pyrtes, 

experience  shall  suggest  some  modification,  and  this  blende,  and  some  galena,  together  with  smoa, 

though  you  and  I  should  talk  ourselves  hoarse  in  op-  manganese,  copper  and  a  small  portion  of  tin 
position.    The  only  practical  eflect,  then,  of  allowing      ^^  cadmium,  a  new  metal.    Having  roasted 

S^rara.SVfeir^I'li.rrairolfowTp"^!  the  ores  to  remove  the  arsenic  and  aulphur, 

pie,  and  thus  give  material  "aid  and  comfort"  to  our  mixed    the    residue  with    hydrochloric  acid, 

enemies.  .  evaporated,  and  distilled,  they  obtained  an  im- 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  call  vour  attention,         ^.^  chloride  of  zinc ;  examining  this  with  the 

and  that  of  the  whole  State,  to  the  following  extract  ^^ectroscoDe  for  thallium,   no   ereen  line  ap- 

of  a  letter  written  by  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  to  cer-  speciroscope  lor  uiuiuuui,    uu   6*''^"  i 

?ain  cftizens  of  Baltimore,  who  had  Invited  him  to  ad-  peared,  but  a  before  unknown  blue  Ime  was 

dress  them :  noted.    Ooigecturing  a  new  metal,  the  authors 

The  sole  mlnlaiem  of  peace  at  present  are  our  pallant  of-  succeeded  in  isolating,  aS  they  believe,  SUch  a 
fleers,  soMlersi,  and  sailors.    Let  these  be  nsed  na  they  may  j^  minute  quantity,  in  form  of  a  mixture  of 

P^'«on%bffJJ".'?^t^"»«t''«c"d««^r^^^  the   metal  itself,  its  chloride  and  hydrated 

(iovercment.    Let  us,  on  tho  contrary,  yive  it  a  hearty,  Qxide.    Submitting  this  mass  moistened  With 

rrl2d^"?S3S'reS';!?.S*^tUVrc«SJarr«'".&'r tS  hydrocUonc  acidtotlie  spectroscope,  abraiiant 

pass  on  tho  conduct  of  the  men  who  are  administering  It.  and  sharp  blue  lino  was  Seen,  more  reirangiDie 

If  such  be  the  sentimente  of  Senator  Johnson,  a  than  the  blue  line  of  strontium,  and  beyond  this 

Southern  nnan,  it  ought  to  be  no  hardship  for  you  and  me  another  and  fainter  blue  line,  not  quite  reach- 

and  all  the  citizens  of  Indiana  to  live  up  to  tliereq^^^^  .       .j^       ,  f  ^j^     calcium  blue  line.     The 

rpronth^artlS^^^blL^^^^^^^  lines  lie^n  the  so-called  indigo  space;  the 
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authors  have  given  to  the  new  metal  the  name  sustain  the  Oorerninent  in  sappressing  the  rebellion, 

of  Indium.  They  assert  that  the  new  element  is  "*^  .V>  effect  that  object  we  pledge  our  fortunes  and 

not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  ®"^^^^  ^,     .    i..  i  ^^  ^-     *v 

an  aiid  solution  of  the  chloride,  but  is  so  by        Gen.Tuttle,  m  his  letter  acceptmg  the  nomi. 

ammonia,  falling  as  a  hydrated  oxide ;  that  its  ^^tion,  said: 

chloride  is  extremely  deliquescent ;  and  that  the       For  the  present,  let  us  all  unite  heartily  in  sappon 

oxide  on  charcoal  with  soda  gives  lead-gray  of  the  Government.     If  the  Administr»tiwi  adopu 

metallic  beads,  which  are  very  soft  and  also  measures  for  the  P«^^"ti<>°<>f  *»}«''«  ^^l^f!!? 

I    v.,       »'«-'**'>  J  coincide  with  our  peculiar  Tiews,  let  us  make  no  f«- 

ductile.  .     ^  ,  .  tious  opposition  to  them,  but  yield  to  the  constituted 

INGUS,  Judge  Wiluah,  bom  m  Baltimore  authority.   Hr.  Lincoln  is  the  legally  elected  ezecotire 

December  29th,  1804,  died  in  New  York  city,  of  this  Uovemment,  and  during  his  president!*!  tera 

May  29th,  1863.     He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  7«  ^  1>*^«  «<>  o^her.    The  fact  that  we  did  not  Tote 

i.;»\...»«vL  k«.«:«««.  ^^i^m^*^A  ♦^  ♦i%5o  ^^nr^f.v  iJi  W'  him  renders  us  under  no  less  obligation  to  sapport 

his  parents  having  emigrated  to  this  country  m  ^^e  Government  under  his  ndministAtion  thtn  ITw 

the  early  part  of  the  present   century.     Doon  had  been  hia  most  ardent  supporters, 
after  his  birth,  his  family  removed  to  Petersburg,.       -^      ...  i*  ^  •     *t.      i   •  ^  ^r  v, 

Virginia,  and   subsequentiy   to    New    York  .,  The  election  resulted  m  the  cW  o^^M^. 

where  his  father  entered  into  mercantile  busil  ^^^^^ |f  ^"T^fJ!?/-  t^!1?  """"Jt^  ' Tn^t 

ness  and  realized  a  handsome  competence.    In  YJ^''  ^tone,  16  Y91 ;  Tuttle,  2,904.   Total  m- 

1821  the  subject  of  our  sketch  graduated  at  ^^^'    The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  G..- 

Oolumbia  College,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  ernor  indudmg  the  army  vote,  was  H-j,3  4 

George  W.  Strong,  Esq.,  with  whom  he  fin-  i{  ,^^^«^  Ston«  received  86,107,  and  Mo 

ished  his  legalstudiesTln  1825  he  was  admitted  ^f>^32;  scattering,  76     The  migonty  for  Co. 

an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  com-  ^tone  was  29,976.    The  Legiskture  was  di- 

menced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  vjded  as  lollows :  ^^^^         ^^ 

soon  became  very  extensive.    He  was  a  mem-         Admintstratton 42 ^» 

her  of  the  Young  Men's  Whig  Society,  took  an         oppoaition 2 5 

active  part  in  all  their  deliberations,  and  in        An  act  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislatnre. 

1828  drew  up  the  address  of  the  Society;  and  was  granting  to  soldiers  the  privilege  of  voting  ai 

a  member  of  the  Whig  Convention  that  nom-  their  encampments,  for  Stato  officers.    For  tie 

inated  Mr.  Seward  for  Governor  of  the  State,  purpose  of  taking  this  vote,  the  Governor  ap- 

In  1839  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Court  of  pointed  a  number  of  commissioners  to  proceed 

Common  Pleas,  and  by  his  conduct  «id  decis-  to  the  different  camps  in  other  States  and  bold 

ions  upon  many  important  cases,  while  on  the  the  election.    This  measure  induced  the  Oppo- 

bench,  he  gave  very  general  satisfaction  both  gition  Central  Committee  to  address  letters  to 

to  the  bar  and  to  the  public.    lie  had  a  keen  Qens.  Grant,  Rosecrans,  and  Schofield,  ia  com- 

perception  of  right  and  wrong,  and  his  decis-  xnand  of  the  Western  armies,  making  the  fol- 

ions  were  invariably  marked  by  a  sound  and  lowing  inquiries- 

discriminating  judgment  which  always  com-       jr,v^whether  ihe  Iowa  officew  wd  mcnof  yooj 

manded  tne  respect  or  the  proiession.     In  1845  command  will  be  permitted  to  hold  an  untraaunelled 

after  the  expiration  of  his  judicial  term,  he  election  under  said  law ;  and  if  so — 
attempted  to  resume  his  profession,  but  his        jSwoim%— Whether  a  mombcr  of  this  committee « 

health  being  somewhat  affected,  he  was  obliged  JVJ^^TJ't**'"*  ^*i  °^  *^"''  jelecUon  wiU  be  far- 

j^iiv*  i>  -if^  nisbed  by  you  with  the  same  safe  conduct  and  nat- 

to  suspend  all  business  for  a  penod  of  some  ties  whic^h  may  be  granted  to  the  Governors  "to 

years,  when  he  agam  rallied  and  resumed  it ;  missioners/'  for  the  purnoacs.of  distributing  ballotit^ 

but  his  constitution  was  permanently  weakened,  the  officers  and  men,  ana  exercising  the  Icpl  rigbt  d 

and  he  finally  sank  under  the  effects  of  his  challenge,  as  to  any  vote  offered  at  such  electa 

disease  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  illegal,  and  of  promouas 

tS^t  a  XT  TOT  t^a      rcr     r^  \  by  Other  Uwful  means  the  fair  and  impartial  holdiug 

IONIAN  ISLES.     (See  Gbebcb.)  and  return  of  said  elecUons? 

IOWA.    The  election  for  State  officers  was        jhe  reply  of  Gen.  Grant  was  as  follows: 
held  m  Iowa  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Novem- 

her.    The  candidates  for  Governor  were  Wil-  °"^'''^''^"T?™n»T5!r*'/Jf^'!S^^^ 

ham  M.  Stone,  Admmistration,  and  J.  M.  Tut-  L.  G.  Btingtok. 

tie,  Opposition.    The  Opposition  Convention,        Sib:  Your  letter  of  the  6th  of  July,  askiuj:;  if  c-" 

which  assembled  July  8th,  nominated  Maturin  *«***  ^^  **>®  State  of  Iowa  will  be  allowed  to  ^^^}^l^,: 

L.  Fisher  as  their  candidate  for  Governor.    He  S!?7«i^?.l^^*"^" V*''^—  '^}^''  ^^ ^^'^t^'^rU] 

.^i^«A».,^..*i»   A^^M^^A         ji    n         »r  *xi  for  soldiers  to  vote,  Ac*,  18  just  received.    In  repij. » 

subsequently  decUned,  and  Gen.  Tuttle  was  will  state,  that  loyal  citizeis  of  Northern  States  rX 

nommated  by  the  State  Central  Committee  of  be  allowed  to  visit  the  troops  from  theur  State.  aiK^ 

that  party.     Both  candidat€>3  were  in  favor  of  *i™®-     Electioneering,  or  anv  course  caJcula^j^' 

a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  of  sus-  ^'^^^J  discordant  feeling,  will  !>?J>robibit«L   t^j 

fofnfnf*  fi.^  n^«.««««,««+  ;«   «n   J.  r  volunteer  soldiers  of  this  army  will  be  allowed  to  fc^o 

taming  the  Government  m  all  measures  for  ^n  election,  if  the  law  gives  tliem  the  rirfit  to  Tote : 

tliat  object,  and  of  makmg  peace  only  on  the  and  no  power  shall  prevent  them  from  voSngtietKi- 

unconditional  submission  of  the  enemy.    The  et  of  their  choice. 

convention  which  nominated  Col.  Stone  adopt-  ^.  ^  ^»^«  *^®  ^onor  to  be,  very  r^pactfnlly.  tout  o&^ 

ed  the  foUowing  resolution :  ^'"^^  «^''^*°^'  ^-  S-  ^RANt,  Major^e«l 

That  we  fully  and  heartily  endorse  the  policy  of  the        -A.  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  tbi^ 

Administration,  and  we  will  to  the  utmost  continue  to  act  of  the  Legislature  was  brought  before  ti.^ 
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rcurt  of  the  8th  Jadicial  District  of  the  State,  State  in  the  military  Serrioe  to  vote  at  certain  Elec- 

Judge  Isbell.    The  court  eaid :  ^1?°*;"  »«?  °?>  *°^°*j!i®1?  "^I?*  S^**°°  II^*"!!*^*®  2»  °^ 

^  the  ConsUtution  of  1857,  for  the  reason  that  they  per- 


tlie  county  of  his  residence,  for  the  lost  sixty  days,  in  ^,                            ,                       /.  ^i^  *  «,   ^     « 
order  to  vote.    We  think  the  whole  question  narrowed  Ihe  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  State  for 
down  to  tbia,  and  the  only  clause  or  the  Constitution  the  past  two  years,  embracing  the  war  and  de- 
bearing  upon  it,  except  by  remote  inference,  is  that  fence  fund,  were  as  follows : 
contained  m  Art.  2,  sec.  1,  which  provides  that  *'  every 

white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  sscupts. 

twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  ^^'  ,     _,  ,        .    *.     n^ 

this  State  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  and  ^*»^-  *•    ^^5!L^r!f«.^**'"^'  ®'  mo  a««  ia 

of  the  coonty  in  which  he  <3laimahiS  vote  sixty  W*.  «   «    B^ \^thST^n;i' ot^^'^'^ 

thaW  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections  which  now  or  ^„  umI  defence  AinoL...    24,629.98 

hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  law."    That  the  affirm^  *"    1— 

ativc  description  of  a  voter  contained  in  this  clause  **    **   Balance  of  both  Ainds  in    • 

implies  a  negative  as  to  all  not  coming  within  it  we  Treasnry $&2,6C9.06 

hare  no  doubt    Otherwise  the  legislature  could  have  Amount  received  on  account  of  SUte  ^^,  ^,  ^  ^ 

struck  out  the  word  "  white  "  without  a  submiasioB  to  AmJS«t°J!2L?^il°5«  ^Jl^-rtV^A:  86«.816.e2 

the  people.    We  must  not  confound  the  voter  with  the  ^^w"i*^d^'2l.i°Cd'M  SS 

person  of  the  voter.    A  voter  as  denned  by  the  clause  two  years " . . . .  &27,8G2.15-1,44A,88T.88 

represents  a  complex  idea  made  up  of  several  less  msBnasKiiKm 

complex.    The  word  combinea  the  idea  of  a  white  per-  ^„„„„t     ^^  ^„t  ^„  redemption  of  * 

wn-a  male— a  citizen  of  the  United  States— a  resi-  warranU  and  interrtt  anA  appor- 

dent  of  the  htatc  or  Iowa  for  aix  months  next  preced-  tlonmcnt  of  railroad  tax  on  ac- 

ing  the  election,  and  a  resident  of  tlie  county,  in  which  ctmnt  of  State  rerenne |693,097J$1 

he  claims  his  vote,  for  sixty  days.    Is  not  the  claiming  Amonnt  paid  out  for  redemption  of 

the  vote  in  the  county  of  h'is  residence  as  essential  to  warrantii  uid  Interest  on  aooonnt             ^  ^  ^^*  ««. «, 

the  perfect  idea  of  a  voter  as  that  he  be  white?    True,  r^jL^^JSi^t^''S^^,^^'rd;:^  710,98d.29-l,40«,088.T8 

the  Lidenta  of  citizenship  residence  in.  the  count/,  ^•;?/enS!jTol?Sl1«^^^^          140.75110 

and  the  claiming  his  vote  therein,  do  not  inhere  in  the 

person  of  the  voter,  as  do  those  of  age,  sex,  and  color.  The  war  and  defence  f ands  were  derived  as 

But  do  they  not  equally  inhere  in  the  voter  by  force  of  follows,  to  November  1st,  1868  : 

the  constUutional  aescription  ?    While  the  primary  or  j,       ^     ,  g       ^    ^ 1277,820.00 

leadmg  object  of  Uie  section  may  be  to  define  whoslia  ' 'i^""  Sllwtlon  of  Federal  Ux......  V282.O8 

CDjoy  the  right  of  suffrage,  instead  of  where  he  shall  «     u.  8.  war  ezpenaes  wftinded..  100,000.90 

eiercise  the  right,  it  is  to  our  mind  clear  that  in  de-  »*     all  other  sources 9,018.18 

scribing  the  voter,  an  incident  is  attached  to  him,  —                 ■ 

which  as  necessarily  limits  the  place  of  the  enjoyment  Total  receipts * 1688,021.05 

of  the  right  to  the  county  of  his  residence  (that  is,  re-  Excessof  wairantslMaed  overamonut 

quiring  him  to  claim  hUvote  there),  aa  though  it  had  of  receipts 184.109.18 

been  toe  primary  object  of  the  section  to  (i^termine  1872,780.18 

where  the  risbt  should  be  exorcised.    If  this  is  so,  it  is  .^^           .,          ,          .         ^^i.         jl 

of  little  consequence  whether  the  end  is  attained  by  Warrants  have  been  issued  and  charged  to 

attachiuff  such  incident  to  the  description  of  the  voter,  this  fund  as  follows : 

or  whether  it  be  effected  by  a  separate  title,  headed,  j^t  Issued  prior  to  Nov.  4th  1861...|288,60S.4S 

**  Where  the  risht  of  suffrage  shall  be  exercised,"  and  '*        "^     h-om  Nov.  4tb,  1861,  to 

a  separate  section  declaring,  "  Any  person  entitled  to  Nov.  1st,  1868 689,168.85 

vote  shall  claim  his  vote  in  the  county  of  his  residence  ^     .                .       .                  I^ZTZZTZ^ 

for  the  last  sixty  days,"    We  conclude  that  the  Umit-  Total  warranto  lasced $872,729.28 

ing  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  rieht  to  the  county  Xhe  State  debt,  in  December,  1862,  was  $1,- 

in  which  it  U  claimed  is  a  materialfeature  of  the  dc-  122,296.    The  number  of  national  banks  or- 

scnption  of  a  voter  by  the  clause.  We  can  but  believe  -'**»*«'"•,    *"''  "    -.q^q  XI..-    ^        J;?i!  -  ««J. 

the  clause  here  menUoncd  is  an  actual  personal  claim,  ganized  m  Iowa  m  1868,  nfras  seven,  With  a  oap- 

in  contradistinction  to  an  ideal,  or  (if  such  a  thing  is  ital  of  $400)000. 

possible)  legal  claim;   Believing  the  clause  ret^uires  a  The  valuation  and  taxes  of  the  State  of  Iowa 

voter  to  claim  bis  vote  in  the  county  of  his  residence,  ^^^q  as  follows  * 

we  must  hold  such  as  were  cast  outside  illegal,  and,  .         ^,    ^          *    a««^««    ^n- 1             •i«im«4m 

therefore  reiect  them  »    »         »     Acres  of  land 28,88^845^    Value |111,668.109 

mcreiore,  rqeci  wem.  ^^^^  property "    22,992.2'  9 

An  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision  to    Personal  "     "   82,468.106 

the  Supreme  Court,  and  with  two  other  cases  toui  valuation $167,108,974 

come  before  tliat  body.    Tlie  court  held  that :      Bute  tax,  2  mills .* sh^ib 

The  Constitution,  as  applied  to  the  legislative  de-  During  the  year  two  regiments  of  infantry 

partment  of  the  Government,  is  a  restriction,  and  not  ^^^  ^jjc  of  cavalry  completed  their  organiza- 

?„iTo^°1^i^"l^'•tK',l'SoCrf^ttl™,!rnl't  Uon,  which  h«d  been  commenced  previously, 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  exercising  the  elective  and  m  addition,  twenty-four  regiments  of  in- 
franchise,  when  not  expressly  prohibited  from  so  do-  fantry,  five  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  bat- 
ing, or  when  the  prohibition  is  not  implied  from  some  iq^j,  had  enlisted  for  three  years, 
express  prohibition  of  the  Constitution.                                       — 


onl 

scribe        .  „ 

test  of  qualification.    The  power  to  fix  the  place  and  ing  of  iron  and  steel,  the  composition  of  the 

manner  of  ita  exercise  is  left  with  the  Legislature.  f^^^^^  ^^^^  to  these  in  the  processes  of  mann- 

isJ^Slid'-aVlcSrl^^^^^^  facture^eir  qualities,  theiV  applications^. and 

of  i.sr.o,  so  oa  to  enable  the  qualified  Electors  of  the  the  modes  of  protectmg  structures  and  articles 
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composed  of  iron  from  oxidation,  we  find  the  found  a  feasible  plan  to  be  that  of  blowing  tk 

following  especially  worthy  of  record.  cinders  into  the  furnace,  along  with  the  air- 

Manufaclure  of  Iron  and  Steel  from  the  Gin-  blast.    By  this  method,  he  hadobtmed  50  per 

dem  of  Furnaces, — ^Prof.  A,  L.  Fleury,  of  Troy,  cent,  of  the  iron  in  them. 

N.  Y.,  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  Aug.  The  Bessemer  Process  for  Steel  and  Iron  — 

20th,  1863,  a  paper  on  the  subject  indicated  m  For  converting  the  purer  Tarietiesof  pig  iron 

the  title.  Hitherto,  thousands  of  tons  of  cinders,  into  bar  iron  and  steel,  this  method,  itis&ut- 

drawn  from  the  puddling  and  reheating  fur-  ed,  is  among*  European  ironmasters  constaotlj 

naoes,  have  been  thrown  away  as  useless,  or  increasing  in  favor.  In  a  recent  commonication 

have  been  mixed  with  iron  ores  in  blast  fur-  to  the  *'  Berggeist,^'  Prof.  Tunner  states  that 

naces,  to  increaae  the  yield — not  to  improve  thousands  of  cwt.  of  Bessemer  steel  and  iron 

the  quality— of  the  iron.    Analysis  shows  that  are  now  annually  pi'oduced  in  England  aii<i 

these  cinders  contain  from  25  to  60  per  cent.  Sweden ;  that  the  steel  is  already  ao  article  of 

of  metallic  iron,  combined  and  intermixed  with  commerce  in  Germany ;  and  that  large  vorbl'o: 

sulphur,  silica,  lime,  and  alumina.    From  this  this  method  are  in  course  of  erection  in  Franco. 

material,  whicli  had  hitherto  proved  intractable.  The  loss  in  converting  pig  iron  into  steel 

Prof.  Fleury  has  succeeded  in  extracting  good  by  this  method,    is  12   to    15  per  cent. ;  in 

cast,  as  well  as  wrought  iron,  and  even  in  pro-  making  bar  iron,  18  to  22  per  cent.    In  5  to 

ducing  a  good  cast  steel.    The  two  chief  diffi-  10  minutes,  15  to  20  cwt.  of  pig  iron  arc  co^ 

culties  to  be  overcome,  were ;  1,  that  the  com-  verted  into  ste^  or  bar  iron,  with  very  little 

bination  of  the  iron — metallic  and  in  oxides —  cost  of  fael,   and  without  hand  labor.   The 

with  the  other  materials  of  the  cinders,  is  such  pressure  of  blast  used  is  from  ^  to  H  atmi^- 

as  mainly  to  withstand  the  application  of  heat,  pheros,  and  the  amount  is  800  to  1,200  cjbii 

even  the  high  heat  in  a  steel  crucible ;  2,  that  feet  of  cold  air  of  the  ordinary  atmospberi^ 

upon   reworking  the  cinder  with  lime,  either  density.   When  the  proper  raw  material  is  used, 

alone  or  mixed  with  charcoal  and  clay,  the  sul-  the  steel  and  iron  resulting  equal  in  quality 

phur,  silicium  and  phosphorus  remain  in  com-  the  best  of  cast  steel  and  of  forge  iron.   B 

bination  with  the  iron,  and  the  latter  is  "red-  failure  of  the  earlier  experiments  is  now  ^ail 

short,'' or  "  red  "  and  "  cold-short."  to  be  due  to  the  employment  in  them  of  an 

These  difficulties  Prof.  Fleury  has  been  able  inferior  iron.    Only  good  charcoal  iron  isnotr 

to  overcome  by  availing  himself  of  the  fact  adopted  for  conversion  by  this  method,  b 

that,  when  unslacked  burnt  lime  is  caused  to  some  new  iron  works,  it  has  been  attempted  tJ 

undergo  hydration  (slacking)  in  contact  with  improve  English  pig  iron — carried  to  the  point 

or  while  intermixed  through  sand,  the  lime  of  conversion — ^by   the    addition   of  melteJ 

will,  where  in  contact  with  the  sand,  combine  Swedish  pig  iron ;  and  for  a  like  purpose,  mm- 

with  silica,  and  to  this  end  will  even  decom-  ganese  compounds  have  been  used.    The  sepa- 

pos3  silicates.    Accordingly,  having  ground  the  ration,  however,  of  the   deleterious  materLi> 

cinders  to  be  treated  fine,  and  mixed  with  them  associated  in  pig  iron  with  carbon,  would  app^"^ 

a  proper  percentage  of  powdered  burnt  but  to  remain  still  an  unsolved  problenou    A  ik^ 

unslacked  lime,  ho  then  wet  the  mass  through  temperature  is  also  iadispensable ;  and  this  c^:- 

with  water,  and  exposed  it  in  the  air  to  dry.  In  be  attained  when  large  quantities  of  iron  arc 

his  first  trials,  the  dry  mixture  having  been  converted  at  a  single  operation:  as  incidents, 

heated  in  a  common  puddling  furnace,  and  treat-  advantages,  the  cost  is  diminished,  and  the 

ed  in  the  same  mode  as  pig  iron,  yielded  60  per  product  is  more  uniform.      In   Sweden,  tV- 

cent,  [see  statement  in  the.  succeeding  para-  minimum  charge  is  15  cwt. ;  and  with  60  to  I'X' 

graph]  of  wrought  iron,  but  which,  from  remain-  cwt.  the  result  would  be  more  favorable.   Ti'st 

ing  traces  of  sulphur,  was  somewhat  red-short,  so  much  larger  quantities  of  the  material  can  bo 

Later,  he  succeeded  in  removing  this,  by  pre-  operated  upon  at  one  chargo  is,  indeed,  one grea! 

viously  dissolving  in  the  water  to  be  used  for  advantage  of  the  process.    For  producing  tt-^' 

slacking  a  small  percentage  of  a  chlorine  salt,  proper  temperature,  the  relative  amount  ff 

The  author  stated  that  this  process — for  which  blast  to  the  iron  should  be  carefully  r<^l&ted: 

he  had   patents   both    in   this  country    and  with  too  little  blast,  the  process  is  slow,  anJ 

Europe — is  also  applicable  to  the  "\Vorking  of  heat  is  lost  by  radiation ;  with  too  mnch,  tbc* 

silicious  ores,- and  can  be  performed  in  the  pud-  heat  is  too  largely  carried  off  by  the  air,  &Q^ 

dling,  cupola,  or  blast  furnace.  The  cost  of  prep-  the  desired  decomposition  in  the  iron  is  not 

aration  and  materials  for  the  process  is  slight ;  efi^cted.    But  in  order  that  the  whole  ma^  (•] 

and,  properly  worked,  the  result  is  invariably  molten  iron  shall  be  thoroughly  penetr»t<!v^ 

a  good  quality  of  iron.  and  set  in  agitation,  the  pressure  of  the  \>}^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Polytechnic  Association,  must  at  least  exceed  that  of  the  column  of  i^^•' 

of  New  York,  March  31st,  1864,  Prof.  Fleury,  in  the  furnace. 

after  speaking  in  regard  to  certain  other  pro-  Mr.  Tunner  lays  great  stress  on  theemploj- 

cesses  of  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron,  stated,  ment  of  a  high  pressure  with  hot  blast.   11^ 

in  reference  to  that  above  described,  that  he  believes  the  conversion  would  proceed  vi'^ 

had  made  more  than  a  hundred  experiments  great  regularity  and  completeness,  and  thsJ 

for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  mode  many    of    the    practical    diflSculties    voual 

of  abstracting  the  metal ;   and  that  he  had  be  overcome,  if  the  blast  were  heated  to  200'^ 
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800°  0.,  or  perhaps  even  to  B00**-600®  0.   Far-  Pho^horus  in  Cast  Iron, — Capt.  H.  Caron, 

ther,  to  produce  a  given  variety  of  steel  or  director  of  the  French  Imperial  Laboratory,  in 

iron,  the  process  of  conversion  innst  be  inter-  a  note  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Bciences, 

rupted  when  the  refining  has  reached  the  de-  states  that  the  many  attempts  he  has  made  to 

sired  point.    This  may  be  determined  by  ob-  eliminate  the  phosphorns  from  cast  iron  have 

serving  the  character  of  the  gases  and  sparks  thus  far  been  unsnccessful ;  and  he  has  even 

which  escape  from  the  furnace,  much  as  in  established  that  the  iron  absorbs  a  great  part 

hearth  refining.  of  whatever  phosphorus  it  may  find  around  it 

Prof.  Roscoe  has  recently  stated  that,  during  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  especially  if 

a  certain  phase  of  the  Bessemer  process,  the  the  slags  be  silicious.    Having  several  times 

liame  arising  from  the  molten  metal  exhibits  treated  ores  free  from  phosphorus  with  char- 

a  complicated  but  highly  characteristic  spec-  coal  to  which  phosphate  of  lime  and  silica  had 

tmm,  including  the  sodinm,  lithium  and  potas-  been  added,  he  had  always  found  in  the  iron 

sium lines.    It  is  proposed,  accordingly,  to  ap-  almost  the  whole  of  thephosphorus  which  the 

ply  the  spectroscope  to  the  examination  of  the  phosphate  could  yieldP'  Thus,  in  reducing  a 

pases  evolved  from  the  melted  steel,  in  order  carbonate  of  iron  from  Benndorff  in  a  crucible 

to  determine  the  point  at  which  the  required  lined  with  charcoal  mixed  with  phosphate  of 

clfect  is  produced,  and  so  to  arrest  the  opera-  lime,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  being  so  calcn- 

tion  at  the  right  moment.    The  accounts  we  lated  as  ^theoretically)  to  introduce  1  per  cent, 

have  met  with  do  not  state,  however,  the  form  of  phospnorus  into  the  cast  iron,  the  results  of 

or  character  of  the  spectrpm  which  is  regarded  six  experiments  gave   the  actual  quantity  of 

as  afibrding  the  desired  test.  phosphorus  taken  up  by  the  latter  at  from  .92 

The  cost  for  furnace  repairs,  in  the  Bessemer  to  .82  of  1  per  cent, 

process,  is  less  than  was  anticipated ;  but  the  No  way,  then,  appearing  to  exist  for  remov- 

waste  product — 20  to  80  per  cent.,  when  the  ing  phosphorus  from  cast  iron,  and  the  two 

iron  is  made  into  bars — demands  consideration,  materials  always  combining  when  they  meet 

no  use  having  yet  been  found  for  this  impure  (in  fusion),  it  becomes  important  to  remove 

product.    But,  compared  with  the  puddling  from  the  process  aD  sources  of  the  hurtful  met- 

process,  that  of  Bessemer  is  yet  merely  in  its  alloid ;    and   one  important  point,  too  often 

infancy.    Upon  the  subject  of   this  process,  overlooked,  is  that  of  the  chemical  composi- 

Prof.  G.  J.  Brush  remarks :  "  A  wide  field  is  tion  of  the  fuel  employed.    Almost  every  wood 

open  for  the  application  of  Bessemer^s  process  contains  phosphorus ;  and  to  such  extent  that 

in  this  country,  where  pure  iron  ores,  fully  its  charcoal  will  impart  to  an  ore  free  from  this 

equal  in  quality  to  those  of  Sweden  and  Nor-  element  at  least  .2  per  cent.    In  this  propor- 

way,  occur  in  such  abundance."  tion  phosphorus  is  not  hurtful ;  but  when  it 

Bemlphuration  of  Iron, — Profl  Richter,  of  rises  to  about  .7  per  cent.,  its  injurious  proper- 

Leoben,  Anstria,  has  studied  the  various  means  ties  begin  to  be  manifest.     Hence,  fuel  should 

of  depriving  iron  of  sulphur.    One  of  the  best,  be  used  which  cannot  yield  to  the  .cast  iron 

hitherto,  he  regarded  as  being  that  of  the  ad-  this  proportion  of  the  element.    Now,  diflfer- 

dition  of  binoxide  of  manganese ;  but  this  being  ent  woods  contain  different  proportions  of 

infusible,  there  is  doubt  whether  it  can  be  phosphorus,  depending  both  on  the  soil  and 

thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  iron ;  and  on  their  species.    For  example,  tlie  oak  from 

the  latter  may  also  be  deteriorated  by  impuri-  La  Foqve-les-Arts^  whose   ashes  contain  but 

ties  which  the  commercial  oxide  is  liable  to  .008  of  phosphoric  acid,  could  not  be  replaced 

impart  to  it.     The  fact  of  the  powerful  oxidiz-  by  the  hornbeam  of  the  Somme  and  the  Nieve, 

ing  action  of  litharge  (protoxide  of  lead)  sug-  whose  ashes  contain  from  .09  to  .1  of  thatcom- 

gested  to  the  author  the  employment  of  this  pound.    The  two  woods  yielding  about  the 

material ;  and  upon  trial  of  it  he  found  that  it  same  amount  of  ashes,  it  is  evident  that  the 

not  only  removed  the  sulphur  in  the  puddling  oak  which  could  introduce  only  about  .12  per 

process,  but  that  it  oxidized  also  the  phosphor-  cent,  of  phosphorus  into  the  iron,  would  be 

us  contained  in  the  iron.     The  experiments  preferable  to  the  hornbeam,  which  might  intro- 

were  made  near  Wolfsberg,  in  Oarinthia,  with  duce  at  least  1   per  cent — Technologiste^  Oct., 

*l  cwt.  of  pig  iron,  which  contained  so  much  1863. 

sulphur  that  it  wad  impossible  to  convert  it  Action  of  Manganese  in  the  Worhing  of  Iron 
into  bar ;  to  this  mass  were  also  added  8  lbs.  for  St^el, — Capt.  Oaron  has  also  communicated 
of  sulphide  of  iron,  and  I  lb.  of  phosphide  of  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results 
iron.  After  complete  fusion  of  the  whole,  of  a  series  of  important  experiments,  made 
3  lbs.  of  litharge  were  introduced,  and  the  fu-  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  part  actually 
siou  continued.  The  success  was  complete ;  played  by  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  puddled  bar  proved  neither  hot  nor  cold-  steel.  Manganese  does  not  carry  off  the  phos- 
short,  and  cnuld  be  forged  into  iron  for  scythes;  phorns  of  the  iron;  but  in  presence  of  man- 
whilst  a  similar  quantity  of  cast  iron,  puddled  ganese  the  sulphur  will  disappear,  even  with- 
without  litharge,  crumbled  to  pieoes  under  the  out  refining ;  and  in  the  process  of  refining,  sili- 
riammer.  The  author  supposes  that  in  some  cium  is  also  in  great  part  removed.  He  states 
instances  metallic  lead  may  be  preferable  to  that  the' results  of  practice  confirm  these  con- 
litharge,  elusions:  for  the  minerals— previously  cited  by 
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him  in  the  details  of  his  experiments — which  under  the  most  favorable  circnmst&ncea,  dose- 
yielded  the  best  steel,  had  frequently  cont^ned  ly  combined  with  carbon,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
sulphnr,  bat.  never  phosphorus ;  and  even  if  cult  to  metallize  oxides  of  manganese.^' 
they  had  contained  coppery  pyrites,  the  cast  Tungsten^  and  Titanium^  in  Cast  Iron  arid 
iron  derived  from  them  was  free  from  sul-  SteeL — ^Mr.  Mushet,  in  continuing  to  devisie 
phur.  new  methods  for  the  improvement  of  cast  iron 

Although,  as  has  been  well  demonstrated  by  and  steel,  has  patentea  a  series  of  processes 
Karsten,  manganese  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  including  the  use  of  a  great  variety  of  inixture;» 
^*  steol-ifying '*  body,  yet  it  has  incontestably  — 1,  of  cast  iron  with  sach  materials  as  bin- 
the  property  of  rendering  steel  better,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  powdered  red  hematite, 
above  all,  more  durable :  this  power,  it  is  now  powdered  tungst^,  and  chromium,  or  chro* 
not  difficult  to  explain.  When  to  a  gray  cast  mate  of  iron ;  2,  of  steel,  or  of  both  a  certain 
iron,  of  which  the  carbon  is  chiefly  in  a  free  form  of  steel  and  of  iron,  or  of  one  or  two 
condition,  there  is  added  a  sufficient  quantity  other  forms  of  cast  iron,  with  one  of  the  pre- 
of  metaJlio  manganelib,  the  result  is  a  white  yious  mixtures.  For  example,  he  forms  a  mii- 
cast  iron,  in  which  the  carbon  is  almost  entire-  ture  (designated  as  No.  1)  of  5 i  to  Tf  Ibs^  of 
ly  in  a  state  of  combination.  The  effect  is  gray  cast  iron  from  red  hematites,  with  abont 
similar  in  case  of  steel ;  a  very  small  portion  from  8|  to  12  oz.  of  binoxide  of  manganese, 
of  manganese  suffices  to  retain  the  carbon  in  and  about  17  oz.  of  tungsten,  the  whole  in 
the  state  of  combination,  and  to  impart' to  the  powder :  and  this  mixture  is  then  used  to  im- 
metal  the  conditions  characterizing  steel  of  prove  the  quality  of  steel,  by  adding  in  the 
good  quality.  But  steel  should  never  contain  puddling  process  the  quantity  Just  given  to 
more  than  the  half  of  1  per  cent,  of  its  weight  every  46  lbs,  of  the  steel  or  iron  operated  on ; 
in  manganese ;  as  beyond  this  limit,  it  becomes  as,  to  Swedish  bar,  ordinary  cast  iron,  pud- 
hard  and  brittle,  and  loses  a  great  part  of  its  died  steel,  &c.,  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
tenacity.  Manganese  has  moreover  the  prop-  of  such  material  in  charcoal,  being  also  in 
erty  of  rendering  steels  weldable  which  other-  some  cases  added, 
wise  are  not  so.  Hr.  Mushet  proposes  also  to'prodnce  a  snpe- 

It  is  not  uncommon  with  iron  masters,  in  rior  titanium  iron,  and  suitable  for  making 
order  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  products,  steels  and  irons  of  the  first  class,  by  adding  in 
to  mix  together  ordinary  and  manganesian  cast  the  furnace  to  each  charge  of  red  hematites  10 
irons,  and  then  to  refine  the  mixture.  The  to  20  per  cent  of  an  ilmenite  rich  in  titanic 
author^s  experiments  went  to  show  that  in  such  acid  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  as  free  as  possible 
cases  the  purifying  effect  is  in  direct  proper-  from  eartliy  matter,  pyrites,  tin,  cobalt,  arsenic, 
tion  to  the  amount  of  manganese  contained ;  so  or  copper ;  or  in  more  economical  working, 
that,  with  this  view,  it  becomes  important  so  owing  to  the  refractory  nature  of  the  ilmeniU', 
to  reduce  manganesian  ores  as  to  retain  the  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  thb  mineral, 
largest  possible  quantity  of  this  metal  in  the  In  fine,  it  may  be  said  that  this  latter  proce^ 
cast  iron.  Thus,  though  the  spathic  iron  ore  of  consists  in  securing  a  triple  metallic  comblna- 
Siegen  contains  15  to  20  parts  of  manganese  to  tion  or  alloy  of  iron,  titanium,  and  manganese, 
100  of  iron,  yet  the  cast  iron  derived  from  this  containing  also  carbon,  by  means  of  melting 
mineral  retains  scarcely  more  than  6  or  7  per  together,  by  heating  with  coal,  coke,  or  char- 
cent.  If  it  were  practicable,  by  changing  the  coal,  a  combination  of  ilmenite  and  of  spathic 
managemeat  of  the  f\irnaces,  or  the  nature  or  iron  or  other  manganesian  iron  ore,  containing 
proportions  of  the  fiuxes,  to  increase  this  pro-  a  largo  proportion  of  oxide  of  manganese — in 
portion  to  10  per  cent.,  it  Ls  certain  that  cast  a  manner  to  bring  the  whole  to  a  metallic  form, 
iron  of  greater  commercial  value  would  be  the  He  then  adds  some  of  this  triple  allor,  hold- 
result. — Tcchnohgiste^  June,  1863.  ing  carbon,  to  cast  steel  or  homogeneous  iron, 
Mr.  Robert  Mushet  states,  in  the  London  in  whatever  manner  produced,  in  order  to 
"Engineer,"  his  opinion  that  the  employment  ameliorate  the  quality  of  the  steel  produced; 
of  the  oxide  of  manganese  has  [in  England]  or  finally,  previous  to  such  addition,  he  decar- 
revolutionized  the  process  of  steel  making.  As  bonizes  in  part  or  wholly  the  alloy ;  and  he 
first  applied  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Heath,  of  Sheffield,  in  claims  that  the  small  quantity  of  silicium  con- 
the  way  of  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  tained  in  this  in  no  way  deteriorates  the  qnali- 
with  the  carbon  and  iron  in  the  smelting-pots,  ty  of  the  steel  or  iron  so  made. — TcehnologUUy 
the  mode  has  come  to  be  known  as  "  Heath^s  Dec,  1862. 

process " ;  but  the  writer  stated  that  the  sug-        A  series  of  experiments  has  been  carried  out 

gestionof  the  use  of  manganese  was  made  by  his  by  Oapt.  Oaron,  under  the  direction  of  the 

own  father  to  Mr.  Heath.     "  To  this  great  in-  French  minister  of  war,  in  order  to  ascertain 

vention,  "  he  writes,  "  the  Sheffield  manufac-  the  effect  upon  the  hardness  and  capability  of 

turers  now  owe  four  fifths  of  all  their  wealth  resistance  of  bronze,  cast  iron,  and  steel,  pro- 

and  prosperity."    In  his  opinion,  "  the  process  duced  by  addition  to  these  respective! j  rf  a 

of  Heath  does  not  alloy  manganese  with  steel ;  small  percentage  of  the  metal  tungsten.      The 

the  manganese  simply  acts  as  a  flux,  and  is  report  concludes  with  a  statement  to  tlie  effc<:& 

never  metallized  at  all.    The  affinity*  of  man-  that  probably  no  advantage  is  to  be  derived 

ganese  for  oxygen  is  most  powerful ;  and  even  from  adding  tungsten  to  bronze,  while  it  de- 
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dines  to  speak  favorably  of  the  like  addition 
to  cast  iron ;  bat  it  recommends  the  employ- 
ment of  this  metal  in  case  of  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  as  giving  to  the  latter  qualities  which 
enhance  its  value.  llV'e  have  not  met  with  a 
statement  of  the  percentage  of  tungsten  rec- 
ommended ;  but  the  additional  cost  is  said  not 
to  exceed  about  70  cents  per  cwt. — Ibid, 

The  experiments  of  M.  lo  Guen,  made  at 
the  military  post  of  Brest,  give  a  conclusion  at 
variance  with  that  part  of  the  report  just  re- 
ferred to,  which  relates  to  cast  iron.  He  is  led 
to  conclude  that  cast  iron,  composed  of  old 
and  new  iron  in  proportions  which  give  great 
strength,  is  made  yet  stronger  by  the  addition 
of  less  than  two  per  cent  of  tungsten.  In  one 
case,  after  two  fusions,  the  resistance  to  frac- 
ture was  increased  by  more  than  one  thinl. 
The  superiority  waa  maintained  after  several 
fusions ;  and  the  cast  iron  so  treated  was  ren- 
dered tougher  and  more  elastic.  The  addition 
of  the  tungsten  '^as  easy,  as  it  merely  required 
pulverizing,  without  previous  reduction. — 
TcehnohgUtey  June,  1863. 

Mr.  Edward  Kiley,  F.C.S.,  finds  that  in  cer- 
tain sorts  of  iron  titanium  is  abundant ;  and  as 
tliis  metal  is  found  in  clay,  he  thinks  its  pres- 
ence in  the  former  due  to  employment  of  clay 
iron  ore.  In  two  analyses  of  Norwegian  ore, 
he  found  36.88  and  40.80  per  cent,  of  titanic 
acid  present.  In  Belfast  iron  ore,  dried  at  280® 
F.,  he  found  8  per  cent,  of  this  mineral.  He 
»  believed  that  titanium,  like  manganese,  exei*ted 
some  beneficial  influence  on  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel :  possibly,  the  titanium,  by 
its  affinity  for  carbon  and  nitrogen,  acted  as  a 
carrier  of  cyanogen  to  the  steel. 

Chemical    Composition  of   Cast   Iron. — M. 
Kammelsberg,   in   a   communication   to   the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  gives  the  re- 
sults of  his  recent  analysis  of  the  cast  iron  of 
MOsen.     He  found  this  to  contain  6.8  per  cent, 
of  combined  carbon,  and  also  graphite— the 
latter  presenting  itself  in  lumps.    Silicium  was 
also  present,  and,  apparently,  titanium.    The 
graphite  from  the  irqn,  after  being  washed  in 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  dried,  presented  the  as- 
pect of  pure  graphite.    The  author  concludes 
that  it  is  correct  to  regard  specular  iron  as  a 
combination  of  iron  and  carbon;    but  that 
Karsten  is.  wrong  in  supposing  this  the  form 
which  contiuns  the  largest  proportion  of  car- 
bon.    Without  having  its  external  characters 
altered,  snch  iron  may  contain  variable  quan- 
tities of  carbon.    Those  irons  which  have  most 
carbon  in  them  also  contain  most  silicium. 

The  Effect  of  Tempering  on  Steel, — Karsten 
had  remarked  that,  in  acting  upon  untempered 
steel  by  acids,  there  is  retained  as  residue  a 
^rapliitio  material  which,  when  tempered  steel 
is  substituted  in  the  process,  does  not  appear ; 
the  graphitic  material  he  considered  to  be  a 
definite  combination  of  six  atoms  of  carbon  with 
one  of  iron.  Oapt.  Caron  has  lately  taken  up 
this  subject,  of  the  carbon  in  steel,  with  es- 
f>ecial    reference    to    the    influence    exerted 


upon  the  latter  by  hammering,  and  by  tem- 
pering. 

In  the  many  experiments  made  by  Oaron 
with  a  view  to  this  question,  he. has  never 
found  Earsten^s  definite*  carbide  of  iron,  or 
graphite ;  but  he  observed  that  the  supposed 
caroide  of  iron  varied  in  composition,  not  only 
with  the  quality  of  the  steels  and  the  nature  of 
the  solvents  employed,  but  further,  even  with 
the  form  and  the  dimensions  of  the  piece  of 
steel  analyzed.  He  was  thus  led  to  infer  that 
the  supposed  carbide  of  iron  is  probably  no 
more  than  a  mixture  of  the  carbon  and  met- 
al, and  in  which  the  latter  happens  to  be  me- 
chanically protected  by  the  carbon  against  the 
solvent  action  of  the  acid  used.  He  according- 
Iv  selected  pieces  of  steel  which  had  passed 
through  the  process  of  cementation,  but  were 
in  three  different  conditions;  namely,  1,  un- 
tempered ;  2,  do.,  but  hammered ;  8,  tempered. 
To  each  of  these,  placed  in  separate  vessels, 
was  added  a  like  quantity  of  concentrated  chlor- 
hydric  acid ;  and  they  were  then  together  sub- 
jected to  heat  in  a  stove.  It  was  readily  perceiv- 
ed that  the  graphitic  matter  was  not  in  equal 
quantity  in  the  three  vessels ;  and  that,  in  the 
one  holding  the  tempered  steel,  it  was  well- 
nigh  wanting.  Separating — ^by  a  course  of 
treatment  detailed  in  the  article  we  quote  from, 
— and  analyzing  the  graphitic  material  afforded 
by  the  three  samples  of  steel,  the  following 
were  the  results  obtained.  The  three  condi- 
tions of  steel,  in  quantities  of  100  grammes  of 
the  metal  of  each  dissolved,  jielded — ^for  the 
untempered,  1.624  grammes  of  residue ;  for  the 
hammered,  1.243  grammes;  and  for  the  tem- 
pered, 0.240.  Juxd  the  analyses  of  these 
showed : 


Unletnf>«r«d ; 
frumnea. 

lliiinm«n>d ; 
grain  met. 

Tftnpcnd  ; 
gimmowa. 

CarboD 

0.825 
0.657 
0.242 

0.660 
0.445 
0.238 

traces. 

Iroo .... 

traces. 

Silicium 

0.240 

1.624 

1.248 

0.240 

Here,  the  effect  produced  in  a  complete  manner 
by  tempering,  is  found  to  be  in  part  realized  by 
hammering :  and  the  qualities  which  constitute 
steel  appear  to  be  enhanced  at  the  same  time 
that  the  proportion  of  the  carbon  in  intimate 
combination  with  the  iron  is  augmented.  At 
the  same  tihie  that  hammering  improves  steel,  it 
diminishes  the  proportion  of  carbon  that  acids 
can  separate  from  the  latter ;  and  these  appar- 
ently related  results  are  both  seen  to  be  mani> 
fested,  and  in  much  higher  degree,  in  steel  that 
has  been  sul]^ected  to  tempering.  But  the 
effect  of  heat  is  directly  the  opposite,  both 
upon  steel  and  cast  iron ;  the  effect  of  anneal- 
ing either  of  these,  for  some  hours  or  days, 
being  continually  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  the  carbon  that  acids  will  set  free  from 
the  metal,  at  the  same  time  that  the  strength 
and  quality  of  the  latter  are  impaired.  M.  Caron 
concludes  that  the  afllinity  of  carbon — ^by  it- 
self—for iron,  is  feeble ;  but  that  this  afllnity 
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moj  be  powerfnllj  modified  hy  introducing  results,  before  the  Scottish  Engineers'  Asso- 

into  the  steel  certain  elements  foreign,  or  ap-  ciation. 

parcntly  so,  to  its  constitution.  (See  Action  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  has  been  led  to  conclude  tlist 

Manganese,  &c.,  above.)  the  breaking  strain  alone  of  iron  or  steel  doe^ 

Having  shovt'Q)  now,  that  the  effect  produced  not  furnish  a  true  indication  of  its  qualitj ;  tli^ 

in  a  complete  manner  by  the  tempering  of  steel  a  high  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  the  irons 

is  in  part  realized  by  hammering,  this  effect  being   of  superior  quality,   dense,  fine,  and 

being  a  (mechanical)  combination  of  carbon  moderately  soft,  or  simply  to  its  being  Tcry 

with  the  iron,  M.  Caron  is  led  to  explain  the  hard  and  unyielding  ;  and  a  low  breaking  strain, 

j)henomenon  of  tempering  by  the  supposition  either  to  looseness  and  coarseness  in  the  tex- 

that  in  cooling  rapidly  a  piece  of  steel,  the  tnre,  or  to  extreme  softness,  although  in  titis 

metal  is  in  reality  submitted  to   an    almost  case  accompanied  by  very  close  and  fine  qualitj. 

instantaneous  compression,  and  which  has  a  In  an  age  in  which  iron  is  becoming  so  ext^o- 

very  considerable  analogy  with  the  shock  pro-  sively  used,  as  in  the  present,  in  the  construe- 

duced  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.    This  sup-  tion  of  machinery,  engines,  buildings,  bridge?, 

position,  also,  experiment  appeared  decidedly  to  ships,  &o.,  it  becomes  in  the  highest  degree 

confirm.  Abarof  steel  of  known  measurement,  important  that  the  qualities  of  this  maienal 

tempered  by  suddenly  cooling  from  a  red  heat,  should  be  thoroughly  understood ;  and  e^jK.- 

was  found  reduced  in  all  its  dimensions  below  ciolly,  that  the  best  modes  of  determining  its 

those  which  it  had  at  such  heat,  though  these  strength  should  be  ascertained.    The  aathor 

were  still  greater  than  th ose  it  bod  before  the  si n-  concludes  that  the  true  test  of  strength  fur  prac- 

gle  tempering ;  in  case  of  repeated  temperings,  tical  purposes,  both  of  iron  an^  steel,— obtdced, 

tlie  length  soon  becomes  less  than  that  of  the  however,  only  by  the  actual  breaking  of  a  bar, 

original  bar,  and  goes  on  diminishing,  );hough  in  — is  to  be  found  in  a  consideration,  jointly,  oi 

such  case  the  other  dimensions  usually  enlarge  the  area  of  section  of  the  bar  given  at  the  place 

at  the  same  time,  and  in  proportions  such  that  of  fracture,  with  the  breaking  strain.    Inotlie: 

the  density  may  be  reduced.    M.  Oaron  con-  words,  the  ratio  of  strength  of  two  bars  k  not, 

dudes  that,  while  heat  has  the  effect  to  con-  as  heretofore  supposed,  a  simple  <Mie  depending 

siderably  dilate  the  metal,  and  to  give  to  the  on  comparison  of  the  breaking  strain  simply  of 

molecules  of  iron  and   carbon  the  requisite  the  two ;  it  is  a  compound  ratio,  into  whicb^ 

mobility  to  allow  of  their  being  brought  into  besides  the  comparison  of  breaking  Btroins. 

nnion,  the  rapid  cooling  in  the  process  of  tern-  there  must  enter  also  the  inverse  ratio  of  tbo 

pering  has  then  the  effect  to  bring  the  unlike  areas  of  fracture.    Thus,  if  two  bars  part  at 

molecules  so  quickly  one  upon  the  other,  that  the  same  degree  of  strain,  that  which  hefoR 

the  action  is  like  that  of  the  shock  of  a  ham-  breaking  has  been  drawn  to  the  smaller  sectir>a 

mer,  and  the  consequence  to   occasion   the  at  the  place  of  fracture  will,  for  practical  i^^ 

intimate  combination  of  the  two  which  takes  safe  loads,  prove  the  stronger.    The  antbor 

place.     But  the  action  of  tempering  is  more  accordingly  introduces  a  new  standard  or  udu 

effectual,  in  that  the  contraction  of  the  metal  of  measure  for  the  tensile  strength  of  ba.*^ 

roally  takes  place  in  all  directions  at  once;  plates,    bolts,    &o. ;    namely,    ^^the   breakin;: 

while,  in  hammering,  the   action   is  exerted  strain  per  square  inch  of  the  fractured  area  <f* 

only  in  a  single  direction.    And,  what  is  still  the  specimen,  instead  of  the  breaking  Btrainp^ 

more  important,  the  heat  due  to  hammering  in  square  inch  of  the  original  area.^*    As  a  corol* 

part  destroys  the  effect  that  would  result  from  lary,  he  submits   that  the  working  strain,  o: 

the  blows;  but  in  tempering  no  such  counter-  safe  load,  should  be  proportioned  totheindica- 

action  is  possible,  since  while  the  shock  is  tion  of  the  former  test,  ^nd  not  to  that  of  tbJ 

being  imparted  to  the  metal  the  latter  has  also  latter  and  heretofore  usual  one. 

grown  cold.  Mr.  Kirkaldy  gives  the  breaking  strain  ci 

Finally,  the  author  has  experimented  in  the  steel  lower  than  Barlow  had  done ;  but  the 

way  of  tempering  steel  in  a  great  variety  of  pieces  he  experimented  on  were  not  in  so  h- 

liquids,  such  as  mercury,  oil,  water  charged  with  vorable  form  for  exhibiting  strength,  as  vere 

different  salts  or  acids,  water  covered  with  oil,  those  tested  by  the  latter.    In  case  of  wrougbt 

or  holding  mucilages  or  sirups  in  solution,  &c. ;  iron,  of  188  rolled  bars  the  mean  strength  ^s3^ 

and  he  has  found  that  the  hardness,  temper  and  25}  tons  per  square  inch  section ;  of  72  bars  ot 

other  effects  due  to  the  process  appear  always  angle  iron,  24^  tons ;  of  167  plates,  lengthwi^- 

to  be  induced  in  a  de;;ree  which  is  inversely  60,737  lbs.,  and  of  160  plates,  crosswise,  46,1'! 

proportional  to  the  square  of  the  time  occupied  lbs., — mean  of  both,  21 J  tons  per  square  invi 

in  the  cooling  of   the  metal. — Technologist-e,  The  breaking  strain  is  generally  assnmeilt^jl"^ 

March,  1863.  about  25  tons  for  bars,  and  20  tons  for  plat«: 

Strength  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel — ^Mr.  but  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  tlif 

David  Kirkaldy,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,   has  proper  working  strain,  t.  «.,  the  load  wln\^ 

recently  published  a  volume  embodying  the  shall  be  safe  in  practice.    This  has  been  nri- 

results  of  his  experiments  made  upon  many  ously  stated  at  from  a  third  to  a  tenth.   B> 

hundreds  of  bars,  plates,  bolts,  angle  irons,  circumstance  of  the  quality  of  the  iron,  as  af- 

&c.,  and  the  subject  has  also  been  discussed  fecting  the  working  strength,  has  been  intb^ 

upon  the  reading  of  a  paper  embracing  these  past  too  much  overlooked.    The  new  exp^- 
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ments  reyeal  the  somewhat  startling  fact  that,  strength ;  and  that  iron  and  steel  are  rendered 
frequently,  kinds  of  iron  which  the  mgre  test  stronger  by  cold  rolling,  and  by  wire-drawing, 
of  breaking  strain  would  decide  to  be  inferior,  Steel  is  weakened  if  cooled  from  a  high  heat 
actually  yield  for  working  loads  a  better  result  by  plunging  in  water,  but  strengthened  by  be- 
than  certain  others  which  would  be  regarded  ing  in  the  like  case  cooled  in  oil ;  and  the  more 
as  superior  to  them.  Though  the  softness  of  highly  the  steel  is  heated  (without,  of  course, 
the  material  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  running  risk  of  its  being  burned),  the  greater, 
amount  of  the  breaking  strain,  it  has  the  very  upon  cooling  it  by  plunging  in  oil,  is  the  in- 
opposite  effect  as  regards  the  itorking  strain ;  crease  in  its  strength. 

and  this  for  two  reasons— first,  that  the  softer  In  the  discussion  following  this  paper,  Mr. 
iron  is  the  less  liable  to  snap ;  second,  that  fine  W.  Simons  remarked  that,  in  accordance  with 
or  soft  iron,  being  uniform  in  quality,  can  for  the  results  of  the  experiments  made,  the  longi- 
this  reason  also  be  more  depended  on  in  prac-  tudinal  fibre  of  iron  used  in  shipbuilding  must 
tice.  Hence,  the  load  which  this  description  hereafter  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  most 
of  iron  con  suspend  with  safety,  may  approach  constant  strain — a  principle  not  hitherto  re- 
much  more  nearly  the  limit  of  its  breaking  garded  in  such  construction.  Mr.  B.  Oonner 
strain  than  can  generally  be  attempted  with  the  mentioned  that,  in  experiments  lately  made  at 
harder,  or  in  any  case  with  the  coarser  sorts.  Sheffield,  it  was  observed  that  the  steel  which 
The  author  does'  not  pretend  to  say  what  the  bore  the  least  tension  the  best  withstood  con- 
ratio  of  safe  load  should  be ;  but  he  maintains  cussion.  Prof.  W.  J.  M.  Rankine  stated  that 
that  some  kinds  of  iron  experimented  on  by  nngalvanized  iron  is  really  a  shade  stronger ' 
him  will  sustain  with  safety  more  than  double  than  the  galvanized,  but  that  the  latter  is  the 
the  load  that  others  can  be  trusted  with  ;  and  more  extensible ;  so  that,  in  case  of  galvanized 
this,  especially,  in  cases  in  which  the  load  is  wire-rqpe,  what,  is  lost  in  absolute  tenacity  is 
unsteady,  and  the  structure  exposed  to  concus-  made  up  in  extensibility,  the  rope  being  through 
sions,  as  in  a  ship,  or  to  \ibratory  action,  as  in  this  quality  better  able  to  resist  a  shock, 
a  railway  bridge.  An  article  of  considerable  length  upon  the 

That  iron  or  steel  which  is  subjected  to  an  subject  of  the  ^^J^elations  between  the  Safe  Load 

exceedingly  great  number  of  concussions,  or  and  the  Ultimate  Strength  o/^/rc^n,"  from  the 

vibratory  or  tensile  strains,  and  which  for  a  pen  of  the  eminent  engineer,  Zerah  Colburn, 

long  time  it  apparently  bears  without  iio^ry,  and  which  is  valuable,  as  affi)rding  a  condensed 

will  as  a  consequence  of  such  action  finally  summary  of  the  results  secured  by  the  most 

break,  is  well  kno'wn ;  and  equally  well,  the  careful  and  trustworthy  experimenters  up  to  a 

fact  that  when  under  such  circumstances  break-  recent  period,  in  relation  to  the  subject  named, 

ing  does  occur,  the  metal  at  the  place  of  frac-  with  a  consideration  of  their  applications  in 

ture  presents  a  highly  granular  or  else  a  crys-  practice,  appeared  in  th*  London  "  Artisan, ^^ 

talline  texture.    The  theory  has  accordingly  for  April,  1863,  and  will  be  found  reproduced 

become  quite  prevalent,  that  the  texture  de-  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute," 

scribed  is  gradually  induced  in  the  iron,  the  Sept.  and  Nov.,  1863. 

latter  in  this  way  becoming  weakened,  until  In  this  article,  speaking  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy 'S 
it  breaks.  On  this  point,  however,  and  as  the  experimental  results,  then  recently  published, 
result  of  his  experiments,  Mr.  Kirkaldy  states  and  especially  in  regard  to  his  proposed  new 
that  when  iron  is  fractured  suddenly  y  the  crys-  standard  of  tensile  strength,  Mr.  Oolburn  says: 
talline  appearance  is  invariably  presented,  *^The  reduction  of  diameter  of  a  bar  at  the 
even,  it  would  seem,  if  the  bar  or  plate  be  at  point  of  fracture  serves  to  give  a  practical  man 
the  time  in  the  condition  of  good  fibrous  metal ;  a  good  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  it  does 
and  that,  when  the  fracture  occurs  slouolyy  the  not  admit  of  an  expression  of  the  mechanical 
appearance  is  invariably  (sic)  fibrous.  He  states  work  done  Jn  producing  fracture,  as  do  the 
that  in  the  fibrous  fractures  the  threads  are  combined  breaking  weight  and  linear  extension, 
drawn  out,  and  are  viewed  externally;  while  In  tearing  a  bar  m  two,  also,  we  have  to  con- 
in  the  crystalline  fractures  the  tihreads  are  sider  the  permanent  stretch  communicated  to 
snapped  across  in  clusters,  and  are  viewed  in-  all  parts  of  the  bar  alike,  and  the  additional 
ternally  or  sectionnlly.  From  this  view,  it  stretch  at  and  near  the  point  of  fracture.  That 
wonld  follow  that  the  same  bar  or  plate  may  part  of  the  stretching  which  extends  uniformly 
be  fractured  in  one  part  in  such  way  as  to  ap-  throughout  the  whole  bar  would,  we  may  sup- 
pear  fibrous,  and  in  another  part  immediately  pose,  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  length  of 
afterward  in  such  way  as  to  appear  granular  or  the  bar,  while  that  part  of  the  stretch  which 
crystalline.                                                        -  takes  place  close  to  the  point  of  fracture  would. 

Among  the  other  conclusions  announced  by  we  may  also   suppose,  be   a  fixed   quantity, 

Mr.  Kirkaldy,  many  simply  reaffirm,  or  but  whatever  might  be  the  length  of  the  bar.    Mr. 

slightly  modify,  principles  already  generally  Kirkaldy's  specimens  of  iron  and  steel  varied 

accepted  in  regard  to  the  working  and  strength  from  2.4  to  8.2  inches  only  in  length ;  and  with 

of  iron ;  while  still  others  of  his  propositions,  these  the  ultimate  elongation  at  fi>acture  va- 

for  which  space  cannot  here  be  given,  are  quite  ried  from  nearly  nothing  to  27  per  cent,  of  the 

novel.    He  finds  that  galvanizing  of  ordinary  original  length,  whereas  longer  bars  would 

plates  produces  no   sensible  effect  on  their  have  shown  a  proportionally  less  elongation. 
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The  samples   which  hardly  elongated  at  all,  would  be  productive  of  evil  if  carried  to  the 

were  of  paddled-steel  ship  plates.    One  sample,  extreme  of  supposing  that  there  were  not  great 

which  bore  63,098  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  actual  differences  in  the  structure  of  meUk 

original  area,  stretched  before  breaking  but  He  instanced  as.  common  the  cases  of  ailcs 

the  ^gth  part  of  an  inch  in  a  length  of  7.6  which,  after  breaking,  showed  that  some  of 

inches,  or  less  than  Aths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  *  the  bars  of  which  thej  had  been  formed  were 

length.    Adopting  Mr.  Mallet's  co -efficient,  the  far  more  fibrous  than  others  piled  in  the  same 

structural  value  of  such  a  material  would  be  axle.    The  great  mass  of  cast  iron  which  some 

almost  nothing.    In  fact,  Mr.  Kirkaldy  found  yearsago,  at  the  Novelty  Works,  in  this  citj,be- 

the  puddled'Steel  plates  throughout  to  have  came  cooled  before  it  could  be  poured,  was 

much  less  extensibility  than  cast-steel  plates,  when  cold  broken  open  in  the  slowest  manner 

while  the  former  also  were  of  very  irregular  by  very  tapering  wedges ;  but  its  interior  was 

breaking  strength."  found  to  be  in  large  cryst-als,  while  its  exterior 

Additional  i\iet3  respecting  the  Elation  of  showed  a  fine  texture.    These  resolta  he  infer- 

Vibratory  Action^  and  Texture^  to  the  Strength  red  to  be  due  to  the  facts  tliat  the  outside  of  the 

of  Iron, — Prof.  Wm.  Fairbairn  read  before  the  mass  was  cooled  rapidly,  and  the  inside  very 

Royal  Society,  Feb.  4:th,  a  paper  detailing  cer-  slowly.    The  manner  of  breaking  could  not,  in 

t/iin  experiments  made  by  him  in  regard  to  the  this  case,  have  afibcted  the  molecular  arrange- 

effects  of  impact,  vibratory  action,  and  long-con-  meat. 

tinued  change  of  load,  upon  wrought-iron  gir-  Applications  of  Steel, — At  a  late  meeting  of 

ders,  and  with  a  view  to  determine  the  strength  the  South  Wales  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 

and  form  of  iron  tubular  bridges,  and  the  ex-  Mr.  Parry  stated  that  steel  rails  laid  down  on 

tent  of  strain  to  which  girders  may  safely  bo  the  Midland  Hallway  nearly  6  years  ago,  and 

subjected.    The  arrangement  he  employed  was  over  which  trains  have  since  passed  70o  times 

designed  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  daily,  are  to  this  hour  uninjured.     These  rails 

strain  to  which  bridges  are  subjected  by  the  were  made  by  Mr.  Mushet^s  process, 

passage  of  heavy  trains,  and  also  beams  by  Rails  of  steel  made  by  the  Bessemer  proo<?ss 

lowering  the  load  quicldy  upon  them,  and  by  have  been  laid  down — in  1862,  it  would  appear 

prodncing  a  considerable  amount  of  vibration.  — on  the  London  and  Northwestern  line.  Those 

His  test  girder  was  a  wrought-iron  plate  beam,  were  laid  parallel  with  others  of  the  very  b^ 

20  ft.  long.   Upon  it,  by  means  o .  a  mill  driven  iron ;  and  although,  it  is  stated,  the  letter  had 

by  water  power,  a  weight  was  allowed  to  fall,  to  be  on  several  occasions  renewed,  the  former 

day  and  night,  at  intervals  such  as  to  produce  still  showed  very  little  appearance  of  wear.  The 

about  80  concussions  a  minute.    From  the  re-  result,  showing  apparently  f^  decisive  advantage 

sults*of  these  experiments,  the  conclusions  are  of  steel  over  iron  rails,  had  led  the  directors  to 

drawn,  that  wrough||iron  girders  are  not  safe  arrange  for  the  production,  at  Crewe,  of  10,000 

when  subjected  to  violent  disturbances  equiva-  tons  per  annum  of  the  new  style  of  rail, 

lent  to  one  third  the  weight  that  would  break  Experiments  have  been  made  in  Prussia  to 

them ;  but  that,  when  these  are  equivalent  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  and  advantages  of 

one  fourth  the  breaking  weight  or  blow,  the  cast-steel  sLeam  boilers.    Two  cylindrical  e^- 

tenacity  remains  unimpaired.  end  boilers,  one  of  steel,  the  other  of  wrouxrhc 

An  abstract  of  this  paper  having  been  read  iron,  were  brought  into  comparison,  and,  after 

before  the  Polytechnic  Association  of  New  working  6  months,  examined.    They  were  S*) 

York,  March  17th,  1864,  and  a  member  having  feet  long  and  4  feet  in  diameter.    The  steel 

stated  that  (as  hitherto  quite  generally  held)  boiler  plate  was  jtii  inch  in  thickness ;  and  the 

vibratory  motions  tend  to  disintegrate  wrought  boiler  tried  by  the  hydraulic  test  to  a  pressure 

iron  by  inducing  in  it  a  ^crystalline  texture,  of  195  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  showed  neither 

Mr.  Fisher  alluded  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  alteration  in  shape  nor  leakage.    After  working 

Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei,  to  the  effect  that  the  peculiar  six  months,  the  cast-steel  plates  were  found 

moloculararrangementof  the  iron  in  such  cases  quite  unaffected,  and,  as  compared  with  tb« 

is  not  a  result  of  the  previous  tremulous  motions,  other  boiler,  had  moreover  a  remarkably  small 

but  is  produced  ly  the  blow  causing  the  frac-  amount  of  incrustation.    This  boiler  had  also 

ture — ^a  view  which,  at  first,  perhaps,  appearing  generated  about  }th  more  steam  than  the  other, 

to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  is  in  Another  examination  was  recently  made  of 

reality  quite  different;  since  the  latter  does  not  boilers  which  had  been  in  use  18  months.    The 

allow  that  a  granular  or  crystalline  texture  can  steel  boiler  was  found  in  excellent  condition; 

be  produced  in  fibrous  iron,  but  only  that  the  and  with  about  the  same  expenditure  of  faeL  it 

iron  can  have  its  fibres  so  broken  as  to  simulate  .  had  evaporated  11.66  cubic  feet  of  water  per 

such  a  texture.  hour,  against  9.87  cubic  feet  per  hour  by  ite 

Mr.  T.  D.  Stetson  thought  Fairbaim's  ex-  common  boiler, 
periments  and  results  chiefly  valuable  as  an  at-  Steel- wire  ropes  are  now  gradually  displacinr 
tempt  to  show  at  what  precise  degree  (concus-  those  of  iron  wire,  for  hoisting  minemls  froa 
aive)strainsbegin  to  be  destructive.  He  was  will-  mines.  The  iron- wire  ropes,  in  order  to  pok- 
ing to  believe  that  the  rapidity  of  the  act  might  sess  a  given  strength,  must  be  much  thicker, 
greatly  affect  the  appearance  of  the  fractured  and  accordingly  much  heavier,  than  those  oi 
surfaces;   but  any  doctrine   in  this  direction  steel. 
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Steel  drills  for  sbaft  sinking,  it  is  also  stated,  the  inside  of  boilers,  and  to  ships;  that  of  Mr. 
are  taking  the  ijlace  of  the  old  iron  drills,  B.  Smith,  for  a  mixture  of  pitch,  tar,  resin,  and 
steeled.  asafoetida,  in  turpentine,  to  the  bottoms  of  ves- 
A  trial  is  now  being  made  of  steel  stamp  eels ;  and  that  of  Mr.  G.  Hallet,  for  a  paint 
heads  for  crushing  ores — the  fragments  of  the  composed  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  linseed  oil ; 
cast-iron  ones  heretofore  in  use,  not  unfre-  and  in  1861,  that  of  Mr.  John  Snider,  of  this 
quently  becoming  mixed  with  the  ores,  and  in  country,  for  a  composition  of  finely-powdered 
this  way  often  causing  trouble.  amorphous  graphite  with  linseed  oil  and  bees- 
Mr.  Charles  Bathoe  states  that,  in  India,  wax,  for  coating  ships^  bottoms ;  and  that  of 
glaziers  never  use  a  ^iamond  to  cut  glass,  but  Messrs.  Hallet  and  Stenhouse,  for  a  mixture  of 
do  all  their  glass-cutting  with  a  hardened  steel  native  oxides  of  antimony  with  red  lead,  as  a 
point.    He  has  himself  hardened  steel  so  that  paint  for  iron. 

it  was  as  brittle  as  glass,  by  plunging  it  at  At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Ar- 
neariy  a  white  heat  into  iced  water.  chitects,  held  during  the  past  year  in  London, 
Coloring^  Broming,  and  Preserving  Iron  and  Prof.  W.  J.  Hay,  of  the  Naval  College  at  Ports- 
Steel, — ^Mr.  H.  A.  Bonneville,  England,  has  mouth,  described  a  composition  for  which  he 
patented  a  method  of  accomplishing  the  pur-  had  obtained  a  patent  in  1861,  though  he  had 
poses  indicated,  and  which  consists,  in  brief,  in  been  making  trials  of  it  since  1867,  and  which 
effecting  the  following  results,  namely :  First  is  said  to  be  very  effectual  for  its  purposes.  In 
creating  at  the  surface  of  the  iron  or  steel  an  preparing  this,  a  sub-oxide  of  copper  is  roasted 
adherent  coat  of  peroxide  of  iron,  he  then,  sec-  until  it  has  absorbed  suflScient  oxygen  to  oon- 
ondly,  under  the  influence  of  water  at  an  ele-  vert  it  into  black  oxide ;  it  is  then  reduced 
vated  temperature,  transforms  this  into  the  to  powder,  and  boiled  in  linseed  oil,  until 
black  oxide,  which  contains  a  less  proportion  the  mixture  assumes  a  puce  color.  This  mix- 
of  oxygen ;  thirdly,  he  renews  the  operation  ture  should  be  moderately  thick  or  consistent, 
until  the  adherent  black  coat  is  of  suflScient  when  applied.  The  armor-clad  frigate  War- 
thickness;  foui'thly,  he  immerses  the  articles  rior,  it  was  stated,  was  coated  with  this  paint; 
in  a  bath  of  lukewarm  water,  for  the  purpose  and  further,  that  when  this  vessel  was  docked 
of  removing  any  acidulated  or  saline  particles  after  having  been  nine  months  in  service,  no 
that  from  the  previous  processes  may  remain  signs  of  oxidation  were  observable  in  the  plat- 
adhering  to  the  coat  of  oxide ;  and,  lastly,  ing,  and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  was  com« 
dresses  this  coat  by  rubbing  it  with  olive  oil.  paratively  clean. 

Protection  of  Iron  from  jRuating, — The  read-  In  the  "Jour,  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  No. 

cr  will  find  a  statement  of  certain  methods  that  669,  appears  an  account  of  a  process  patented 

have  been  proposed  or  adopted  for  accomplish-  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Jouvin,  chief  medical  oflScer  of 

ing  the  important  end  here  indicated,  in  the  the  French  navy,  and  claiming  to  be  a  mode  of 

section  entitled  "  Preserving  the  Bottoms  of  "  preserving  iron-plated  and  other  vessels,  and 

Armored  Vessels,"  under  tli^  head  of  "  Navy,  metallic  articles,  from  oxidation,  and  preventing 

Untted  States,"  in  this  Cyclopedia  for  the  ships'  bottoms  from  fouling," — the  article  ap- 

preceding  year ;  and  incidental  mention  of  one  pearing  also  in  the  "  Jour,  of  the  Franklin  In- 

or  more  such  methods  also,  under  the  head  of  stitute,"  Dec,  1868, — the  method  itself  being 

*'  Chemistry,"  in  the  same  volume,  and  in  the  said,  however,  to  be  essentially  a  revival  of  that 

present.    The  object  of  the  process  in  the  sec-  of  zinc  protectors  patented  by  Mr.  John  Re- 

tion  preceding  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  that  of  vere,  in  1880. 

producing  (in  a  mode  different  from  painting)  a  In  Jouvin's  plan,  the  inner  surface  of  ships' 

coat  which  shall  afford  a'  good  color  as  well  as  sides  and  bottoms,  perfectly  scoured,  are  lined 

protection.  with  sheets  or  laminae  of  zinc,  applied  directly 

In  two  articles  appearing  in  the  "  Scientific  against  the  sheet  iron,  and  there   held  fast 

Amorican,"  of  October  81st  and  November  7th,  between  the  latter  and  the  frames.    The  diffi- 

18G3,  a  summary  is  given  of  some  of  the  more  culty  of  Applying  such  a  lining  in  ships  already 

important  (chiefly  English  and  French)  pro-  afloat,  has  led  to  the  substitution  for  these  of 

cesses  patented  or  brought  into  use  since  the  a  double  coat  of  a  paint  of  powdered  metallic 

year  1739,  but  principally  since  about  the  year  zinc,  applied,  after  scouring  as  before,  all  over 

1840,  for  protecting  from  oxidation  surfaces  of  from  the  keel  up  to  a  little  above  the  water 

iron  which  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  line :  the  paint,  owing  to  the  fatty  matter  it 

salt  water,  or  to  rains,  or  the  action  of  damp  contains,  being  a  less  decided  electric  protector 

air,  the  earth,  &c.    Much  of  the  information  than  the  metal,  the  area  of  the  protecting  sur- 

thns  given  is  condensed  from  a  longer  article  face  is  increased.     In  case  of  iron  ships  in 

■which  had  appeared  in  Mitchell's  "  Steam  Ship-  course  of  construction,  both  the  powdered  zinc 

ping  JoumjU; "  and  it  is  made  to  include  (in  and  the  sheets  are  applied,  the  former  first 

the  article  for  November  7th)  a  brief  notice  of  upon  the  frame,  &c.,  when  first  setup,  and  also 

processes  for  preserving  timber.    Among  the  upon  the  inner  skin,  beneath  the  included  tim- 

raethods  of  more  recent  date  named  for  the  hers  of  the  hull.    Holes  are  left  in  the  plates 

jirotection  of  iron  in  different  situations  from  for  the  rivets — ^to  be  put  in  hot ;  and  when  the 

rusting,   are  these :  in  1860 — ^that  of  Mr.  M.  riveting  is  completed,  the  spaces  including  the 

Allen,  for  the  application  of  gas-house  tar  to  rivet-heads  are  covered  with  the  paint.    The 
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protecting  bands  of  zinc,  properly  fixed  from  determine  the  force  of  adhesion  of  the  zinc 

the  keel  up  to  the  water  line,  need  cover  onlj  coat  applied  in  galvanizing  to  iron,  he  cansed 

from  two  thirds  at  maximum,  to  one  tenth  at  large  galvanized  bolts  to  be  driven  with  a 

minimum,  of  the  surface  to  be  protected,  the  sledge  hammer  into  solid  blocks  of  oak,  and 

intervals  being  covered  with  the  zinc  paint.   In  also  screws  to  be  forced  into  similar  blocks : 

iron-plated  vessels,  the  paint  is  applied  upon  upon  then  opening  the  blocks  so  as  to  release 

the  wooden  hull,  or  the  sheets  between  it  and  the  bolts  and  screws,  the  latter  were  found  to 

the  plates,  the  latter  first  being  well  painted  be  not  in  the  slightest  degree  uncoated. 

also  on  the  inner  side.  In  course  of  a  discussion,  during  the  summer 

To  protect  the  exterior  of  the  hull  under  of  1863,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  London, 
water  from  the  deposit  of  marine  shells  and  Mr.  0.  F.Varley  said,  in  inference  to  galvanized 
plants.  Prof.  Jouvin  applies  a  mixture  of  tur-  iron,  that  all  attempts  to  use  tliis  for  roofs  in 
peth  mineral  (sub-sulphate  of  mercury),  Prus-  large  towns  have  failed,  from  the  circumstance 
sian  blue,  and  red  lead,  in  boiled  linseed  oil,  that  some  component  of  the  smoke  attacks^md 
from  the  contact  of  the  two  first-named  of  corrodes  the  galvanized  metal ;  while  tinned 
which  salts  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  of  sea-  iron  does  not  resist  the  action  of  smoke  so 
water  ho  declares  the  powerfully  poisonous  well  even  as  zinc.  All  the  experiments  be  had 
cyanide  of  mercury  to  result.  This  paint  is  seen  for  coppering  iron,  failed,  unless  done  in  a 
applied  over  two  previous  coatings  of  that  of  manner  too  expensive  for  general  use.  lie 
metallic  zinc,  the  hull  having  been  first  well  thought  that  what  is  required  is  a  covering  of 
scoured.  To  preserve  sheet-iron  tanks,  marine  iron  with  lead,  or  lead  and  antimony,  so  as  co 
boilers,  steam  engines,  and  other  similar  con-  combine  the  stiffness  and  cheapness  of  iron 
structions  from  oxidation,  the  inventor  either  with  the  durability  of  lead.  Col.  T.  P.  Schafi- 
applies  on  them  externally  zinc  sheets,  or  coats  ner  stated  that  in  some  countries  it  is  practica- 
them  with  a  double  layer  of  the  zinc  paint,  ble  to  cover  houses  with  tinned  iron ;  and  that 
To  preserve  the  parts  of  cables  and  chains,  in  America  this  is  largely  used  instead  of 
situated  within  wells,  and  liable  to  rapid  oxida-  lead.  In  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  iron 
tion,  a  band  of  zinc  is  fastened  on  each  ring  or  is  mostly  used,  but  it  requires  frequent  paint- 
link  by  screws.  The  paint  also  may  be  applied  ing.  In  the  telegraph  service,  be  has  tritrd 
to  iron  articles  in  general,  as  a  substitute  for  red  many  experiments  for  the  preservation  of  the 
paint,  and  wherever  the  latter  is  now  used.  wires,  as  by  galvanizing,  and  the  use  of  linseed 

A  mode  of  applying  copper  sheathing  upon  and  other  oils ;  and  though  he  had  boiled  the 

iron  or  iron-dad  ships,  which  has  been  men-  wires  in  linseed  oil,  with  good  results,  thej 

tioned,  is  tiiat  of  planking  with  wood  to  a  little  would  still  decay.     Mr.  Yarley,  sen.,  stat^Ml 

above  the  water  line,  countersinking  the  bolt-  that  if  iron  is  heated  and  passed  through  oil. 

heads,  covering  the  whole  with  a  coating  of  the  pores  become  filled,  and  the  metal  lasts  a 

asphalt  and  then  with  felt^  to  secure  electrical  long  time.    Mr.  Revely  mentioned  that  iron 

insulation,  and  then  sheathing  over  all  with  heated  and  covered  with  asphaltum  had  r^st- 

copper.     Copper  sheathing  which  fouls  may  ed  a  moist  atmosphere  for  fifteen  years,     lie 

be  protected  by  painting  with  Jouvin's  poison-  had  found  the  natural  asphaltum  best  for  this 

ous  compound,  above  described.  purpose,,  and  had  not  succeeded  so  well  with 

A  new  and  peculiar  method  of  protecting  the  liquid  bitumens.  In  case  of  all  other  pro- 
iron  ships  has  lately  been  patented  in  England,  tecting  materials,  he  had  found  that  mstiof 
The  covering  applied  on  the  metal,  and  which  would  begin  underneath  them.  Mr.  John 
is  known  as  "  Brown's  vitreous  sheathing,"  Braithwaite  stated  that  the  means  of  prevent- 
consists  of  a  coating  of  glass  fused  with  small  ing  oxidation  adopted  by  his  father,  and  fol- 
plates  of  iron,  the  whole  intended  perfectly  to  lowed  by  himself  during  the  past  fifty  year^ 
prevent  the  contact  of  sea- water  with  the  iron,  was  that  of  painting  the  iron  with  red  lead, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  possess  a  certain  de-  White  lead  is  of  no  value  for  such  purpose.  He 
gree  of  flexibility.                                 .  had  inspected  a  well,  200  ft.  deep,  in  which 

Mr.  F.  Crace  Calvert    recommends   that,  were  rods  connected  with  an  engine,  and  placed 

for  the  preservation  of  the  material  of  iron-  there  by  himself  forty-five  years  ago:    these 

plated  and  other  ships,  all  the  iron  used  in  rods  were  at  the  first  painted  with  pure  red 

shipbuilding  should  be  galvanized.     In  some  lead,  and  upon  taking  them  up  after  tiie  lap«e 

experiments  performed  by  him  in  the  years  of  that  time,  he  found  their  weight  precisely 

1862  and  '63,  in  the  way  of  immersing  in  dis-  the  same  as  when  they  were  put  down, 

tilled  and  also  in  sea  water,  pieces  of  wood,  ITALY,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Italy,  which 

some  coated  with  iron  only,  and  others  with  now  comprises  the  whole  territory  inhabited  by 

gUvanized  iron,  the  corrosion  and  loss  of  the  Italians,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Papal  Stat^ 

galvanized  iron  plates  in  both  the  soft  and  the  which  form  an  independent  State,  Venetia. 

salt  water  was  very  small  compared  with  that  which  belongs  to  Austria,  Corsica,  which  be- 

a.ifecting  those  of  ungalvanized  iron.    He  be-  longs  to  France,   and  the  canton  of  Tesin. 

lieves  that  the  galvanizing  of  the  bolts  and  which  belongs  to  Switzerland, 

other  iron  used  about  wooden  ships  will  great-  The  king  of  Italy  is  Victor  Emanuel  IL,  bom 

ly  lessen  the  decay  of  the  wood  itself,  with  March  14th,  1820,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Chariot 

which  the  iron  is  in  contact.    And  in  order  to  Albert,  of  Sardinia.      He    succeeded  to  the 
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throne  of  Sardinia  on  the  abdication  of  his 
father,  March  23d,  1849.     By  the  Treaty  of 
ViiJafranca,  July  11th,  1859,  and  the  Peace  of 
Zurich,  No7.  10th,  1859,  he  obtained  Lombar- 
dy,  part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Dnohies 
of  Parma  and  Modena,  while  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Tuscany  was  annexed  by  decree  of  March 
22d,  1860,  and  the  Marches,  Umbria  (likewise 
part  of  the  Papal  States),  and  the  Two  Sicilies 
were  added  to  the  kingdom  Dec.  17th,  1860. 
On  March  17th,  Victor  Emanuel  was  pro- 
claimed, by  Tote  of  the  Italian  Parliament, 
King  of  Italy.    He  was  married  on  April  12th, 
1842,  to  Archduchess  Adelaide  of  Austria,  who 
died  January  20th,  1855.    His  children  are: 

1.  Princess  Clotilde,  bom  March  2d,  1848; 
married  on  Jan.  80th,  1859,  to  Prince  Nik- 
poleon,  couain  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

2.  Prince  Humbert,  heir  apparent  and  Prince 
of  Piedmont,  born  March  14tb,  1844.  8.  Prince 
Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta,  bom  May  30th,  1845. 
4.  Prince  Otho,  Duke  of  Montferrat,  born  July 
11th,  1846.  5.  Princess  Pia,  born  Oct.  16th, 
1847 ;  married  Oct.  6th,  1862,  to  King  Louis  I., 
of  Portugal. 

The  civil  list  of  the  king  (dotazione  della 
corona)  has   been  settled  at  16,250,000  lire.* 
The  cousin  of  the  king.  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
Duke  of  Genoa,  has  also  a  State  allowance 
(appannaggio)  of  800,000  lire,  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene Carignano  an  allowance  of  200,000  lire, 
to  the  latter  sum  are  added  100,000  lire,  under 
the  name  of  ^'spese  di  rappresentanza,*^  making 
the  "  appannaggio  "  of  Pnnce  Eugene  the  same 
as  that  of  Prince  Albert  Victor.    The  large 
private  domains  of  the  reigning  family  were 
given  up  to  the  State  in  1848. 

The  constitution  of  Italy  is  substantially  the 
8ame  as  the  fundamental  statute  (statute  fun- 
damentale),  granted  on  March  4th,  1848,  by 
King  Charles  Albert,  to  the  people  of  Sardinia. 
Tiie  executive  power  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
king,  who  exercises  it  through  responsible  min- 
istci-s.  The  legislative  authority  is  shared  by 
the  king  with  a  Parliament,  which  consists 
of  the  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
liouse  (when  of  age),  and  other  members,  who 
must  be  above  forty  years  and  are  appointed  by 
he  king  for  life.  The  deputies  (in  1862,  443) 
ire  elected  by  the  majority  of  citizens,  who 
iro  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes  to 
he  amount  of  40  lire.  A  deputy  must  be  thirty 
'Ours  old,  and  at  his  election  at  least  one  third 
)f  the  inscribed  electors  must  appear  at  the 
•oils.  No  member  of  the  Parliament  receives 
ny  salary  or  other  compensation.  The  dura- 
ion  of  the  Parliaments  is  five  years.  In  each 
hamber  the  presence  of  an  absolute  majority 
§  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
7ie  ministers  may  attend,  but  can  vote  only 
'  they  are  members.  The  king  may  dissolve 
JO  lower  chamber,  but  in  that  case  must  order 
new  election,  and  convoke  the  new  chamber 


within  four  months.    The  Parliament  meets 
annually. 

Italy  has  an  area  of  08,075  English  square 
miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  Jan.  1st, 
1862,  a  population  of  21,776,953.  It  is  divided 
into  59  provinces,  each  of  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  prefect.  The  name  and  population 
of  each  province  are  contained  in  the  following 
table : 


psoviNon. 


Square 

Kilometre*.* 


Alexandiie 

Aiic6n« , 

Aquila. 

Arezzo , 

Ascoli  Piceno 

Avellino 

Barl 

B^n6vent 

Bergame 

Bologne , . 

BrescJ  a 

Cafrliiiri 

CftltanlMtta 

Campobaaso 

Caaeerta 

Catane 

Catanzaro 

Chletl 

Cfime 

Coflonza 

Gr^mone 

Cun«o _. . 

Ferraro ".. 

Florence 

l^::::::::::::::::.::::::: 

Gdnes 

OlrgentI 

Gmeseto 

Lecce 

Livonrne , 

Lacques 

Macerata 

Mas8A 

Messine 

Milan 

Modene 

Naples 

Nolo 

Novare..... 

Palonne 

Parme 

Pavle 

Peruffiai 

Pesaro 

Pise 

Plulsanco 

Port  Manrlce  (formed  In  1860). 

Potenza 

Kavenne 

Ke^i^Io  Calabria , 

Rcegio  Emilia....? 

Salerno 

Battfari 

Siena 

Sondria 

Teramo 

Trnpant 

Turin 


Total, 


5,055 
1.916 
6,600 
8,187 
2,096 
8»889 
5.938 
1,785 
2,660 
8,681 
5,1  SO 
18,680 
8,885 
4,674 
5,944 
4,726 
6,975 

2,w;i 

2,886 
7,868 
2,148 
7,186 
2,689 
5.6U 
7,989 
1,865 
4,114 
8,290 
4,299 
8,580 
817 
1,472 
2,787 
1,7T6 
4.402 
2,998 
2,502 

i.in 

8,721 
6.648 
4,251 
8.240 
8.S80 
9.M8 
2,965 
2,9;?0 
2,499 
1.210 
10.676 
1,922 
8,924 
2,288 

^48l 

10,720 
8,670 
8,259 
8,825 
2.748 

10,270 


256,896 


PopoUtioo. 


646,607 

254,849 

809,451 

219,559 

196,080 

855,621 

564,403 

220,506 

847,285 

407,452 

486,888 

872,097 

228,178 

846,007 

658,464 

450,460 

884,169 

827,816 

457.484 

481,922 

889.641 

697,279 

199,158 

696.214 

812,885 

224,468 

660,148 

263,880 

100,626 

447,082 

116,811 

256,101 

229,626 

140,788 

894,761 

948,820 

200,691 

867,968 

260,618 

679,885 

684,929 

256,029 

419,785 

618,019 

202,666 

248,028 

218,669 

121,880 

492,959 

209,618 

824,546 

280,064 

528,256 

215.967 

198,985 

106,010 

280,061 

214,981 

941.992 


21,776.958 


One  lira  eqtiab  a  franc  (18  cents  0  mills). 


The  Italian  Ministry  was  composed,  in  Dec, 
1863,  as  follows: 

1.  President  of  tbe  Council  and  Minister  of 
Finance :  Chev.  Mario  Minghetti,  born  at  Kome 
in  1815. 

2.  Ministry  of  Grace,  Justice  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs :  Pisanelli,  born  at  J^aples  in  1815 ; 
appointed  Dec.  8th,  1862. 

3.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Count  Vifl* 

*  One  sqnare  mile=54'9  aqaare  kilometrei. 
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conti  Venosta,  bom  at  Milan ;  aDpointed  March 
16th,  1863. 

4.  Ministry  of  Public  Instrnction :  Connt  Em- 
eric  Amari,  born  at  Palermo,  in  1810;  ap- 
pointed Dec.  8th,  I8G2. 

5.  Ministrj  of  the  Interior :  Cher.  IJbaldino 
Penuszi,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1821 ;  appointed 
Dec.  8th,  1862. 

6.  Ministry  of  Public  Works :  General  Louis 
Frederic  Menabrea,  bom  at  Chambcry,  Savoy ; 
appointed  Dec.  8th,  1862. 

7.  Ministry  of  War:  General  Alexander 
Delia  Rovere,  bom  at  Turin ;  appointed  Dec 
8th,  1862. 

8.  Ministry  of  the  Navy :  General  Amedens 
Cugia;  appointed  January  17th,  1863. 

9.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Com- 
merce :  Jolin  Manne,  bom  in  Naples,  in  1820 ; 
appointed  Dec.  8th,  1862. 

Eight  of  the  Italian  cities  had,  on  Jan.  Ist, 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  namely :  Naples, 
447,065;  Turin,  204,715;  Milan,  196,109;  Pa- 
krmo,  194,463;  Genoa,  127,986;  Florence, 
114,863;  Bologna,  109,395;  Messina,  103,824. 

Nine  others  had  between  50,000  and  100,000, 
namely:  Leghorn,  96,471;  Oatania,  68,810; 
Ferrara,  67,988;  Lucca,  65,435;  Ravenna, 
57,303 ;  Alexandria,  56,545 ;  Modena,  55,512 ; 
Pisa,  51,057;  Reggio  (in  Emilia),  50,371. 

The  *^  Catliolic,  Apostolical  and  Roman  ^'  re- 
ligion is  declared  by  the  fundamental  statute  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  other  forms  of 
public  worship  are  tolerated.  The  Roman  Cath-. 
olic  hierarchy  consists  of  45  archbishops,  and 
198  bishops.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Pope, 
but  the  royal  consent  is  necessary  to  their  install- 
ation. Monastic  establishments  were  formerly 
very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  but  most  of 
them  have  been  suppressed  by  royal  decrees, 
and  a  great  portion  of  their  property  is  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  public  education. 

Italy  has  19  universities,  of  which  6,  namely, 
Bologna,  Naples,  Pavia,  Palermo,  PisA  and 
Turin,  are  of  the  first  class,  having  a  complete 
course  of  higher  instruction.  The  others  have 
only  the  partial  course  of  some  faculties.  Fer- 
rara, Oamerino,  and  Macerata  are  free  univer- 
sities. The  number  of  students  at  each  univer- 
sity was,  in  the  year  1860  to  1861,  as  follows : 

Naples. 2,800 

Palormo 608 

Panna .   854 

Pavia 1,476 

Porugta 86 

Pisa 653 

Sansari 78 

Sienna 198 

Turin 1,291 

Urbino 6T 

At  the  beginning  of  1862,  there  were  in  the 
kingdom  7,180  communities,  out  of  7,720,  which 
liad  elementary  schools  for  boys;  4,466  had 
schools  for  boys  and  girls;  19,106  persons  were 
enga*?ed  in  giving  primary  instruction,  namely : 
12,475  male  and  6,631  female  teacbers.  The 
number  of  gymnasia  (colleges)  is  221.  The 
polytechnic  institutes  are  a  creation  of  the 
new  government  in  nearly  all  the  provinces 


which  hare  been  united  with  the  former  king- 
dom of  Sardinia.  At  present  the  State  sup- 
ports 24  polytechnic  institationa,  of  which  $ 
are  of  the  1st  class  (Turin,  Milan,  Naples. 
Grcnoa,  Florence,  Bologna,  Ancona,  Palermo^ 
5  of  the  2d  class,  and  11  of  the  third  class; 
besides,  there  were  24  institutions  of  this  kind 
which  have  been  established  by  oommnniti^s 
or  private  persons.  The  number  of  naval 
schools  is  25.  Agriculture  is  taught  at  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  TuriiL 
There  are  also  three  agricnltoral  institotes 
(Florence,  Parma,  Malfi),  1  school  of  drainage 
(Casale),  11  agricnltoral  schools. 

On  the  mainliuid  of  Italy  there  were,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1862,  2,229  kilometres  of  nul- 
road  in  operation,  and  1,987  kilometres  in  the 
course  of  construction,  and  upon  the  islands  40 
kilometres  in  the  course  of  construction.  Some 
of  the  railroads  have  been  constructed  by  the 
State,  and  run  by  private  parties;  in  the  latter 
case  the  State  guarantees  a  certain  amount  of 
interest. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  ofScial  budget 
for  the  year  1868 : 


IHCOMX. 


0«Dei»l  Dlreetloaa. 


PrBBCSa 

Salt  Tax l»4,fl2^8T^ 

Direct  Taxes 180,446,842 

Domains 909,881  J45 

Ballroads 27,168.000 

Telegraphs i,SO0,000 

Post  Office 14^)60.000 

Treasory. 88,719,884 


IClniatrlc*. 


Justice a,441.<M« 

Foreign  AIIUts ....  Se-»> -^^ 

Interior l^«li*> 

Public  Inatnictioa  1^i:& 
Agrlenltore,     In- 
dostry  and  Com- 
merce   422,Qne 


Total 614,Sll,6Ei 

Of  these  an  extraordinary  levenaes 6&,45fi»«?3 

XXPIHDITUKV. 


Depftrtmeotx, 


Pnicc*. 

Finances 851,983,090 

Jnstlce  A  Kcclerias- 

tlcal  Affalra  ...  80,801,264 
Foreli^n  AffUrs...    3,3^S,129 

Interior 15,509,720 

Public  Works....  63,198,599 


DcpftrtmcBl^ 


Poblic  Works.... 107,K4>:: 

War 2»JMIi.''9': 

Marine 2>S9,74V^ 

Agrlcnlture,  Com* 
meroe  and  Indus- 
try.   17,S8e.Sff 


Total W5,3K7.4J' 

Of  these  are  extraordinary  receipts lTi,044.l£J 


Bologna 454 

Cogllari W9 

Camerlno 71 

Catania 471 

Ferrara 124 

Genoa 290 

Macerata 102 

Messina 96 

Mudena 489 


Deficit ase^STs, 

The  pnhlic  deht  on  January  Ist,  1863,  was 
follows  : 


Tri 


BXMTKS. 


Consolidated  5  per  cents.. 
Mlscellaneoos 


Kntered 
Bentei. 


Amorliia- 
tlon,  rre> 

talium,  Ta- 
rlooa  Ex- 

peaditura. 


islae- 


Fraocs.         Fraoe*.   < 

125,706,081 '   2,5141i5^»' IT 

6.421,623    214.0M.I': 

17,582,141 12,042,883  a,74S^76iJJ» 


Total 149,659,795  12,012,8^8  6,477,S36.gT? 

By  law  of  Jan.  11th,  and  royal  decree  of 
March  17th,  1868,  the  consolidated  6  per  cent 
rentes  were  increased  as  follows :  Nominal  cap- 
ital, 714,820,000  francs;  Rentes,  34,716,000. 

The  total  amount  of  the  pnhlic  deht  of  tbe 
varions  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  year 
1860,  amounted  to: 
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BanlinU « . . . .  68,886,257 

Naples 26,008,688 

Unnbardy 7,681,186 

biflly 7.650,000 


Frum. 

Tuacany ^86.^7^ 

Modeiui 811.6;4 

Parma 6U),4M 

Bologna 121,500 


Total ,, 112,480,448 

The  effective  army  was  compated  for  the 
year  1864,  as  follows  : 


WTArW, 


8  regiments  of  grenadien ) 

72        -      infkntiy. f 

7  **      benaglieri  (sliariMbooten) 
4        **      cavalry  of  the  line.... 

20        *'      light  cavalry 

2        **      guides 

11         **       artillery  and  staff... 
2        **      sappers  and  staff 

8  **      ^raln  and  staff 

14        "      gcnadarmea 

Administration 

Garrbous,  veterans,  scbouls,  etc.. 


( 


Total 


TouU. 


olass  lieutenants,  90  2d  class  lieutenants,  150 
under  lieutenants;  total,  580  officers;  11,198 
sailors,  machinists,  etc. ;  660  mechanics.  The 
marine  troops  consisted  of  2  regiments  of  ma- 
rine infantry,  with  192  officers  and  5,688 
soldiers. 

The  commerce  of  Italy  with  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  in  1860,  was  aS  follows: 


210 

240,000 

26,000 

22,000 

80,800 
6,800 
8,500 

19,500 
6,000 

17,000 

876,810 


InporUtioo. 

CiportatioB. 

Great  Britain...... 

France  

FrsDc*. 

167.751,660 
17^849,608 
46,805,540 
88,525,884 
22,911,090 
24,082.000 
868,561 
15,047,652 

Franr*. 

62,WH025 

148,015.725 

80.146.8.^3 

66,707,059 

&K8I,9S5 

2,109.000 

924,2S5 

20,864,516 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Bussla 

Total 

476,791,980 

819,107,448 

The  Italian  army  is,  at  present,  in  the  course 
of  reorganization.  On  a  peace  footing,  it  is  in 
future  to  consist  of  157  generals,  15,877  officers 
of  all  ranks,  and  227,250  suh-officers,  corporals 
and  soldiers.  Counting  in  the  employe's  of 
the  military  administration,  the  total  numher 
is  to  be  245,526  men.  In  time  of  war  the  in- 
fantrj  force  is  to  he  274,000  men,  the  bersaglieri 
30,555  men,  the  cavalry  24,721  men  and  15,882 
horses. 

The  navy,  in  December,  1863,  was  composed 
as  foDows : 

•CaiW  VnAMKBB. 


The  movement  of  commerce  in  the  chief 
ports  of  Italy  was,  in  1860,  as  follows : 


Genoa 

Port  of  Sardinia.. 

Leghorn  

Ancona 

Catania 

Messina 

Palermo 

Neapolitan  Ports. 


ImportetloB. 


Fnsc*. 

289,704,148 
16,606,970 

156,825,182 
7,003,000 
2,424,750 

'26,971,666 
74,860,000 


ExporUtioa. 


FnDC*. 

119.212,985 

17,789,418 

90,000,000 
8,1(K),500 
6,952.800 
17.262,050 
48,712,000 
66^085,000 


Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  movement 
of  shipping  in  1 860 : 


Hone  Power. 

Qum, 

1  ship  of  the  lino... 

450 
from  450  to  600 

600 
fbom  800  to  500 

800 

700 

40 

from  20  to  600 

from  100  to  400 

64 

6  fticates.  lat  class 

400 

1  friirato.  2d  claas  

86 

8  fricates.  8d  class.. 

61 

1  iron  clad  IH^ate,  1st  class.. . . 

2,      •*               •*       2d  class.... 

2*     "               "       8dclas8.... 

14  ennboata . .  •  • 

86 
62 
40 
44 

11  transDorta 

'20 

48  Screw  Steamers 

756 

FLAd. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Shlpi. 

Tonnage. 

Shlpa. 

ToBoagc 

Bteamen    i  Italian  Flag.. 

71,191 
8,635 
8,228 
2,758 

3,299,957 

1,087,602 

544,578 

975,478 

70,951 
8,009 
8,814 
2,693 

S5,057 

8,19^940 

1,011,856 

467.160 

977,866 

Total 

85,907 

5,857,605 

5,654,822 

BIDE  VHEEL  STEAJtBBa. 


The  merchant  navy,  on  Deo.  8l8t,  1861,  con- 
sisted of: 

1.172  vessels,  of  800  tons  and  npward,  each— together,  857,1 1 8 

15,226  vessels  of  less  than  800  tons,  together 812.898 

50  Tossela,  together 10.887 


8  corrottea,  1st  class. 
12  corvettea,  2d  class. 
10  mail  transports.... 
12  tranaporta 


37  Side  Wheel  Steamers. 


Ilorto  Power. 


Cans.        16,448  sailing  vessels  lind  steamerSk 


686,408 


from  300  to  400 
fh)m200to380 
from  100  to  850 
from  60  to  850 


82 
60 

28 
14 


184 


Aggregate  of  steam  vessels,  80,  having  20,960 
horse  power,  and  carrying  890  guns. 


8AIL1KO 

VZS8EU. 

Gafw. 

Gons. 

2  frisratea,  l»t  cIass.. 
1         "          2d       ** 

72 
20 

24 

4  corvettes....'. 

8  britra 

40 
SO 

2  corvettes,  Ist  class 

5  lighters. 

17 

12 

193 

Beside,  there  were  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion 3  iron-clad  frigates,  1st  class ;  4  iron-clad 
fri&rates,  2d  class,  and  1  ram. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  consists  of  2  admi- 
rals, 3  vice-admirals,  10  rear  admirals,  5S  cap- 
tains of  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  60  1st 
•TOi«  III. — 35      A 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  the  brig- 
andage in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  was  still 
very  active.  A  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  examining  this  subject, 
traversed  the  disaffected  provinces,  offering  a 
full  pardon  to  all  the  insurgents  who  would 
submit.  At  the  end  of  February  a  detachment 
of  16  soldiers  was  surprised  by  60  men  of  the 
band  of  Chiavone,  and  completely  exterminat- 
ed. The  democratic  deputies  (the  "  Left ")  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  corps  of  volimteers  to  disperse  the 
brigands ;  but  this  plan,  combated  by  the  min- 
istry, was  not  adopted  by  the  Chamber.  The 
presence  of  Gen.  Lamarmora  in  the  infested 
aistricts,  in  April,  was  followed  by  good  re- 
sults. The  insurgents  were  driven  from  the 
mountains  of  Castellamore,  Sorrento,  Amalfi, 
and  about  200  were  captured.  But,  in  June, 
the  devastations  by  the  brigands  began  anew 
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on  a  larce  scale.    The  province  of  Benevento,  the  carate.    Id  that  of  Ceccano,  there  is  a  person  in 

in   nartirMilAr  }vv»Amfl  tliA  henilmiftrtera  of  thft  Cardinal  AntonelU's  own  household  ;  in  that  of  Alain. 

m  particular,  oecame  tne  neaaqnartera  oi  tne  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^  Pratica,  there  b 

gangs  of  Chiavone  and  Caruso.     This  time  the  ^^^  archpricst,  who  somctimea  accompanies  the  bhg- 

French  troops  in  the  Papa]  States  interfered  in  ands  on  their  raids.    At  the  abbej  of  the  order  of  tbe 

fovor  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  many  of  Possioniats,  in  Ceccano,  there  resides  a  Papal  gen- 

the    brigands   were    seized   at    Rome,  Civita  darme,  in  active  aenrice,  and  two  gensdarmes  fiving  on 

tr      u'         1  ^*i,.v ;i-^^„  ^^  ♦i,^  •D«»v«i  a*.^4.^«  their  pensions,  who  act  as  the  regular  guides  to  (he 

Vecchia  and  other  places  of  the  Papal  States,  ^^^^^    No?does  Tristany  take  the  leLt  trouble  to 

and  either  Imprisoned  or  handed  over  to  the  mask  their  designs.    Ue  openly  assumes  tbe  title  of 

Italian  Government.  On  July  10th,  the  prefect  "Field-Marshal  commanding  the  royal  troops  of  tbe 

of  Genoa,  Gndterio,  seized  five  insurgent  chiefs  Two  Sicilies." 

on  board  the  French  vessel  Aunis ;  but  this  act  According  to  the  report,  the  war  against 
the  Italian  Government  soon  disavowed  as  a  brigandage  from  May  Ist,  1861,  to  the  end  of 
violation  of  a  convention  concluded  between  March,  1863,  caused  the  loss  of  21  officers  and 
the  two  countries  in  1862,  and  the  five  pris-  286  soldiers  of  the  Italian  army,  "a  painful  sacri- 
oners  were  conducted  to  France.  Subsequently,  fice,"  as  the  report  observes,  "  when  the  char- 
however  (September  10th),  upon  a  demand  acter  of  the  victims  is  compared  with  that  of 
made  by  Italy  for  their  extradition,  the  brig-  the  murderers.  As  to  the  brigands,  the  number 
ands  were  surrendered  by  France.  of  killed,  arrested,  and  voluntarily  surrendered. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  exceed  7,000.    The  report,  after  admitting  the 

of  Deputies  on  Neapolitan  brigandage,  charged  necessity  of  a  special  and  provisional  law,  di- 

thoPnpal  Government  with  giving  the  greatest  vides  it  into  two  parts,  one  preventive  and 

possible  support  to  the  brigands.    It  said :  the  other  repressive,  and  declares  against  tbe 

^  ,     .        .  purely  arbitrary  system  hitherto  foUowed  by 

The  provinces  of  Frosinone  and  of  Jclletn  are  those  ^he  military  executions.     The  report  calls  for 
where,  fur  the  most  part,  the  brigand  bands  are  form-  .,  ^  «««„4.:^i.  ^r  *»;u.,««i«  4.^  o««i«.  *^  4-u^  k«:» 
ed ;  nine  of  the  peasanti  in  these  two  provinces  form  ^^e  creation  of  tribunals,  to  apply  to  the  bng- 
part  of  them— they  consist  of  foreign  adventurers,  or  ands  taken  in  arms  the  enactments  of  the  mil- 
of  bad  characters,  and  men  in  the  lowest  state  of  mis-  itary  code  in  time  of  war,  such  jurisdiction  to 
crv.  who  have  come  from  the  Neapolitan  prorinces.  ^ease  with  the  brigandage  itself. 
1  he  br];;ands  of  Tnatany  s  band  are  generally  dressed  rv„  c^-^x^—u-.-  oJu  fi^Ki.:/»on^  ^Vi^r-  n-,^^^^ 
m  a  spo'ciea  of  military  uniform ;  an3  those  who  play  ^^P^  September  8th,  the  brigand  chiefi,  Crocco, 
the  part  of  officers  wear  the  diHinctive  badges  of  their  Ninco    Nanco,  Carusa,  and  Fortora  presented 
difTcrent  ranks.    The  Papal  police  have  no  eyes  to  see  themselves   at  Kionero    to    the    couimandaat 
these  preparations  for  war,  and  allow  them  to  be  car-  of  the  Italian  troops,    requesting  a  safe  con- 
ned o»*  t~°q°»';j^'J»Jhout  offeri^^  duct  for  250  other  brigands  who  had  promised 
tion.    At  the  end  of  the  summer  season  of  the  year  .       .       .     .i.  •        i.    •    •       a.    ^\.    r^                   * 
1861,  the  band  headed  by  Chiavone,  which,  so  fre-  J?  g^^^  in  their  submission  to  the  irovemment 
quently  defeated,  had  been  just  as  frequently-  renewed  The  chiefs  left  Kionero   for  Lagopesole  with 
and  reunited,  acquired  considerable  proportion.  It  set  cries  of  "  Viva   Victor  Emmanuel,"   and  dis- 
out  in  eight  companies  of  60  men  each    and  dcsig-  playinaj  the  national  flag. 

nated  its  chiefs  by  names  taken  from  military  ranks:  *^  A    t\««^«,k««  oo^  ♦',«  nu^^i.^^  ^^  tv.^„*Wv= 

amoug  its  members,  especially  amongst  its  self-styled  /^^^  December  22d,  tae  Ohanaber  of  Depntio. 

leaders,  were  Spanish,  French,  Swiss,  and  Irish  ad-  adopted  a  motion  by  159  against  51  votes,  to 

venturers,  and  the  Belgian  Trazeignies.    This  band  the  efieot  that  the  law  upon  the  suppression  6f 

encamped  with  impunity  near  the  frontier  of  Sora,  be-  brigandage  should  be  postponed  to  the  end  of 

twecn  Santa  Franceses  and  Gasaman ;  it  had  even  its  irnK-no-.;  iqaj. 

outposts  and  ite  videttes,  nor  did  it  ever  meet  with  any  ^  e oruarj ,  loo*. 

hindrance  until  the  day  when,  after  having  resolved,  On  the  followmg  day  the      Official  Gazette 

on  the  11th  November,  IdGl,  to  cross  the  frontier,  it  of  Turin  published  a  decree  pronouncing  the 

received  from  our  troops  a  merited  chastisement  in  the  postponement  of  the  law  to  the  time  indicated 

combats  of  Isoletta  and  of  St.  Giovanni  Incarico.    As  ^    the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

often  as  the  bngands  cross  the  frontier  they  are  met  ^rvi!     a?    ^T    Jj.\^  t[  i.      Z^                   x  x    v  • 

by  our  troops  and  defeated ;  but  then  they  have  al-  ^he  ettorts  of  the  Italian  Crovernment  tobnng 

ways  been  at  full  liberty  to  recover  and  reorganize  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Court  of  Rome 

themselves  by  recrossing  into  the  Roman  territory.  At  were  unsuccessful.     In  order  to  avoid  as  much 

the  Campo  di  Fieri,  anH  at  the  Piazza  Montanora,  in  gg  possible  any  conflicts  with  the  church,  a  cir- 

Rome,  there  are  persons  who  notoriously  give  a  bounty     ^„i'«  «^  \r««J:i,  ok*-!,    -^..^ .• j  at.       •_!.*  .< 

to  all  the  recruit^  they  can  find  for  the  bngand  bands.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^?^\  recognized  Uie  n^t  of 
They  choose  and  find  their  recruits  among  the  peas-  clergymen  to  omit  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
ants  of  the  Abruzzo  Aquilano,  who  have  fled  from  the  from  public  prayers,  provided  they  did  not  Fab- 
fear  of  conscription,  or  for  crimes.    The  Papal  Gov-  gtitute  for  it  those  of  the  former  rulers.    The 


several  hundreds  of  military  greatcoats,  and  in  order  priest,  Father  Pasaaglio,  to  require  all  priests  to 

to  carry  out  its  purpose,  the  Minister  of  War  adver-  take  an  oath  of  lovalty  to  the  kins  and  the 

tised  a  sale,  by  public  auction,  of  these  greatcoats.    A  constitution.     In  opposition  to  this  motion,  tU 

French  priest  made  his  appearance  at  the  auction  a8r«  i.j*.ivux        -r' 

the  mock  purchaser.    No  sbiner  had  he  got  them  than  Government  advocated  liberty  of  conscience, 

he  consigned  them  punctually  to  the  brigands  for  whom  and  the  principle  of  a  free  church  in  a  fn?e 

they  were  destined.  The  Bourbon  committees  of  Alatri,  state,  and  the  Chambers  Cimcurred  in  the  vie«  s 

Frosinone,  Ceccano,  Velletria,  and  Pratica  are  un-  of  i\iq  Government 

rnTete?rl!Sm'lZtf1^.!^r#.*t^^^^  p  0\November  18th,  the  Committee  of  tU 

persons  connected  with  the  Papal  Government,  a  judge,  tyhamber  of  Deputies  appointed  to  examine  th*? 

a  chancellor  of  the  episcopal  court,  two  canons,  and  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Frauoe, 
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brought  up  a  report  proposing  its  adoption,  of  tlie  ^^Left^Uo  send  in  their  resignation  (De- 
The  report  was  adopted,  ou  November  28th,  cember  21  st).    Garibaldi  explains  his  reasons 
by  157  against  49  votes.    On  December  1st,  the  for  taking  this  step  in  the  following  letter  ad- 
commercial  treaty  concluded   between  Italy  dressed  to  his  constituents : 
and  Great  Britain  came  into  force.  A  treaty  of  Capbxra,  DecenOur  titL 
commerce  between    Italy  and    Holland    was  To  my  CondUutnU  at  Naplea  : 

signed  at  the  same  time.  ^^°»L"f,r  -^^^  ?T^***,  ""^  i^X  ^^*T  P»':!>»?lf  "j 

n..  \r^«^r«K^»  1 0fri^   fT»^  44  rfcfl5«:«i  n^^^^^  »  confirm  by  tbeir  rote  the  sale  of  the  Itahan  soil,  I  had 

Oil  November  19th,  the  "  Official  Gazette  the  presentiment  that  I  shoold  not  long  remain  in  the 

of  Torm  published  a  royal  decree  proclaiming  Assembly  of  those  men  who  blindly  tore  asunder  the 

an  amnesty.     It  annuls  the  pei^al  punishments  limbs  of  the  country  which  they  were  called  io  recon- 

awarded  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  for  all  a^itute.    However,  the  counsels  of  friends,  the  hope  of 

rrimpaPTOPntinff  thiwemnnertad  wifch  hriirond-  "^PpratOT  events,  and  an  unshaken  senUment  of  dc- 

crimes  excepting  in(»e  conneciea  wiin  ongana-  ^^^^^^  toward  my  constituents  kept  me  at  the  post 

age  and  ordinary  otfences.     Ihe  amnesty  ex-  But  now,  when  I  see  succeeding  to  the  sale  of  Nice  the 

tends  to  all  offences  against  the  press  laws,  and.  shame  of  Sicily,  which  I  should  bo  proud  to  call  my 

all  persons  who  have  evaded  the  conscription,  second  country  by  adoption,  I  feel  myself,  electors, 

or  acted  in  contravention  of  the  laws  relating  S?|E!^^;1  JS^JSl?,?  *„^J°"  ?  ~^^                    ^°- 

*auxt*'       i/>.,-j      tt.^            i.       >.^T  Chains  my  conscience  and  makes  me  mdirectly  the  ac- 

to  the  National  Guard.     The  report  preceding  complice  of  the  faults  of  others.    It  is  not  only  the  af- 

the  decree  states  that  the  enthusiastic  reception  fcction  which  I  owe  to  Sicily,  the  courageous  initiator 

and  other  manifestations  which  the  king  met  ofsomanjrrevolotions,  buttbe  thought  tnat  they  have 

with  during  his  journey  proved  how  deeply  the  ]T^"°i^  *^^  ^S\}^'^  ^'^^^"^  ^*^°?^  *°*  conipromising 

««:♦«  ^p  T*„i«. ;«  «/x^*zwi^ ;«  ♦!,«  y^\^A  «^  ♦iwv^^.^  *he  safety  of  all  Italy,  which  has  led  me  to  take  this  rcs- 

unity  of  Italy  is  rooted  m  the  mmd  of  the  pop-  olution.  "'There  is,  feowercr,  nothing  in   this  which 

Illation.     11a vmg  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  will  prevent  me  from  finding  mvself  with  the  people  in 

efforts  of  enemies,  the  ministers  deemed  it  their  arms  on  the  road  to  Rome  and  Venice, 

duty  to  second  the  generous  idea  conceived  in  Adieu. — Yours,            G.  GARIBALDI. 

the  lieart  of  the  king.         ^  The  majority  of  the  "Left,"  however,^  pre- 

Some  severe  measures  which  the  Government  ferred  not  to  quit  their  posts,  but  to  remain  in 

adopted  in  Sicily,  in  order  to  prevent  disturb-  the  Chamber,  and  a  manifesto,  explaining  the 

ances   and  carry  out  the   conscription  laws,  motives  which  determined  their  course  of  ac- 

indoced  Garibaldi  and  several  other  deputies  tion,  received  twenty-nine  signatures. 


JACKSON",  once  a  thriving  town  and  the  cap-  on  both  sides  in  tlie  present  war.    At  the  acad- 
ital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  is  situated  on  the  emy  he  was  far  from  being  a  brilliant  pupil, 
right  bank  of  the  Pearl  river  at  the  terminus  of  mastering  his  studies  with  extreme  difSculty,but 
the  Yicksburg  and  Jackson  railroad,  on  the  line  learning  thoroughly  whatever  he  attempted. 
of  the  New  Orleans  and  Cairo  railroad.    It  is  His  disposition  was  retiring  and  taciturn,  and 
forty-five  miles  east  of  Yicksburg.    Its  site  is  at  this,  as  well  as  at  other  periods  of  his  life, 
level  and  its  plan  regular.   It  contained  a  hand-  ho  was  afflicted  with  various  forms  of  hypo- 
some  State  House,  costing  over  half  a  million  chondria,  imagining  that  he  had  consumption, 
dollars,  a  Governor's  Mansion,  the  State  Lunatic  incipient  paralysis,  and  other  maladies. 
Asylum,   the  Penitentiary,  several  churches,        He  was  immediately  brevctted  2d  lieutenant 
«Hrc.     It  was  captured  by  the  forces  under  Gen.  in  the  1st  artillery,  and  accompanied  Magrudcr's 
C  f  rant  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  immediately  aban-  battery  to  Mexico,  serving  first  under  Gen.  Tay- 
doned  by  him  to  march  upon  Yicksburg.    It  lor  and  subsequently  under  Gen.  Scott.  During 
was  again  occupied  in  July  by  Gen.  Sherman  the  victorious  campaign  of  the  latter  in  the 
and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  valley  of  Mexico,  he  was  promoted  to  a  first 
JACKSON",  Thomas  Jonathak,  a  general  lieutenancy,  and  for  gallant  conduct  at  Coutre- 
in  tlie  Confederate  army,  born  in  Clarksburg,  ras,  Ohurubusco,  and  Chepultepec,  was  succes- 
Ifarrison  CO.,  Ya.,  January  21st,  1824,  died  at  sively  brevetted  captain  and  m^or.    Returning 
(riiinea^s  Station,  on  the  Hichmond  and  Fred-  home  in  impaired  health,  he  resigned  his  com- 
oricsburg  railroad,  May  10th,  1868.    The  death  mission  in  1862,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
njL  Lis  father,  in  1827,  left  him  dependent  upon  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Military  Insti- 
an  tmde,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up  to  a  far-  tute  of  Yirginia,  where  he  femained  until  the 
iiicKs  life.    As  a  boy  he  was  noted  for  gravity  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.    He  performed  his 
and  sobriety  of  manners,  and  at  10  years  of  professional  duties  with  conscientious  fidelity, 
afte.  IS  said  to  havp  been  elected  constable  of  but  in  matters  of  discipline  was  too  much  of  a 
J^cwis  county.    Thoug*h  indicating  no  special  martinet  to  become  popular  with  the  pupils  of 
a[>titndo  or  taste  for  a  military  career,  he  ob-  the  school,  who  were  accustomed  to  ridicule 
t^iined  in  1842  the   appointment  of  cadet  at  his  pecaliarities  of  manner  and  appearance,  and 
TYest  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1846,  his  strict  observance  of  a  religious  life.    Thus 
17th  in  a  class  of  59,  which  numbered  among  the  spring  of  1861  found  him  scarcely  known 
its    members  Generals  McClellan,   Stoneman,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Institute,  and  not  es- 
Fust^^r,  Couch,  Reno,  and  others  distinguished  teemed  there  as  a  soldier  of  more  than  ordinary 
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promise.    He  embraced  the  cause  of  gecession  he  was  summoned  with  his  command  to  Rich* 

with  enthusiasm,  was  commissioned  a  colonel  mond,  where  the  Confederates  were  collect'm;: 

by  Gov.  Letcher  of  Virginia,  and  on  the  8d  of  all  their  available  strength,  in  anticipation  of 

May  appointed  commander  of  the  '*  Armv  of  the  advance  of  McClellan  up  the  peninsuli 

Oliservation  "  at  Harper's  Ferry,  which  a  few  But  having  suggested  that  he  could  better  «]e- 

weeks  later  he  resigned  to  Gen.  Joseph  £.  fend  Richmond  on  tlie  Shenandoah  than  on  the 

Johnston,  retaining  command  of  the  infantry.  Chick ahominy  he  was  allowed  to  remain  where 

For  several  weeks  he  was. employed  in  fre-  he  was. 
qiient  manoeuvres  betweenWinchester  and  Har-        With  a  view  of  dislodging  Jackson  from  thl< 

per*s  Ferry,  encountering  the  Federal  Gen.  Pat-  position  two  columns  of  Union  troops  were  di- 

terson's  advance  at  Falling  Waters  on  July  2d ;  rected  to  operate  in  concert,  one  under  Banb 

and  on  the  18th  his  brigade,  consisting  of  five  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  another  under 

Virginia   regiments    carefully  disciplined  by  Fremont  in  the  Mountain  department,  to  the 

himself,  was  hurried  off  to  Manassas,  almost  west.     Both  were  weak  in  numbers,  and  by 

under  the  eye  of  Patterson,  to  refinforce  Beau-  the  beginning  of  May  the  corps  of  Banks  hid 

regard.    Ho  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  been  reduced,  by  the  withdrawal  of  Shields'^ 

battle  of  Bull  Run,  where,  in  the  language  of  division,  to  less  than  7,000  men.   Jackson,  bow- 

the  Confederate  General  Bee,  "Jackson  stood  ever,  by  concentrating  with  Generals  Edward 

like  a  stone  wall ;  "  and  ever  after  that  event-"  Johnson  and  Swell,  had  increased  his  forc€ t) 

ful  day  he  was  popularly  known  as  "  Stone-  upward  of  20,000.     In  conformity  with  the 

wall"  Jackson,  and  the  troops  commanded  by  Union  plans,  Gen.  Milroy,  of  Fremont's  column, 

him  on  the  occasion  as  the  "  Stonewall  Bri-  early  in  May  marched  with  a  small  force  e&^t; 

gade."    lie  renmined  with  his  brigade  in  the  ward  towai^  Buffalo  Gap,  for  the  purpose  (<i 

neighborhood  o(  Centreville  until  October,  hav-  threatening  Staunton.  Jackson  at  once  raovi-d 

ing  previously  been  commissioned  a  brigadier-  to  meet  him,  encountered  the  Union  forces  at 

general,  and  was  then  promoted  to  be  a  major-  McDowell  on  the  8th,  and  drove  them  back  t;> 

general  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Franklin,  on  the  west  side  of  the  moontain% 

troops  at  Winchester,  where  he  remained  until  thns  elFectnally  preventing  a  junction  betvrtvn 

early  in  the  succeeding  March,  retiring  only  on  Fremont  and  Banks.    Then  rapidly  retnicin; 

the  approach  of  the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  his  steps,  he  collected  all  his  available  tro^i^ 

Banks.  and  turned  upon  Banks,  who  had  been  co:|- 

A  reconnoissance  made  on  the  18th  and  19th  strained  by  the  depletion  of  his  corps  to  fJl 

of  this  month  by  Gen.  Shields,  commanding  a  back  some  distance  from  Harrisonburg. 
divisionofGen.  Banks's  corps,  discovered  Jack-        On  the  23d  of  May  a  portion  of  Jack?*'ii'5 

son  posted  in  a  strong  position  south  of  Win-  array  which  had  made  a  detour  toward  Front 

Chester,  and  in  immediate  communication  with  Royal  on  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  8nr}>nk-d 

powerful  supports,  for  which  reason  the  Union  the  small  Union  force  under  Col.  Kenlr,  f^'- 

forces  were  concentrated  near  Winchester.  On  tioned  there,  and  captured  nearly  the  whuK 

the  22d,  Banks,  with  half  of  his  corps,  marched  command.    Banks,  who  was  then  at  Strasbnn:. 

for  Centreville  to  join  the  army  of  McClellan,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  his  critical  positl'^n. 

and  this  fact  having  been  communicated  to  with  nn  enemy  on  his  front  and  flank,  and  ol 

Jackson  by  his  scouts,  the  Confederate  cavalry  the  night  of  the  23d  commenced  a  rapid  retreat 

was  ordered  to  drive  the  Union  pickets  back  toward  Winchester,  sending  his  train  in  ac- 

toward  Kernstown,  a  small  village,  three  miles  vance.     The  force  which  had  moved  u^'^ 

south  of  Winchester,  while  the  main  body  of  Front  Royal  also  pushed  on  to  intercept  hini ..' 

the  Confederates  was  pushed  forward  with  se-  Middletown,  while  Jackson  with  his  main  I'l*-'.' 

crecy  and  rapidity.    Ilero  on  the  morning  of  followed  vigorously  in  his  rear,  expectinir ''} 

the  23d,  Jackson,  deceived  evidently  as  to  the  this  movement  to  capture  Banks's  train,  if  n<5 

strength  of  the  Union  army,  made  a  vigorous  to  put  his  whole  hrmy  horsds  combat.  AtMiv 

attack  upon  Shields's  left  wing.    Failing  to  dletown  the  Union  train  was  driven  back  rf ;' 

make  an  impression  there,  he  massed  his  troops  the  main  body,  whereupon  Banks,  orderirii:  lii^ 

for  an  assault  upon  the  right,  where  Shields,  in  troops  to  the  head  of  the  column,  repnlscd  r> 

anticipation  of  such  a  movement,  had  concen-  enemy  in  his  front,  and  succeeded,  after  U'^J 

trated  a  large  force.    One  of  the  fiercest  con-  fighting,  which  was  continued  at  intervals  id'  ■- 

tests  of  the  war  ensued,  but  by  unflinching  en-  the  line  of  march,  in  reaching  Winchester.  F^  * 

ergy  the  Unionises  succeeded  in  driving  the  Jackson  was  too  close  upon  his  rear  to  fi--^'''  ' 

Confederates  from  a  strong  position  behind  a  of  his  making  a  stand  there,  and  almost  inii.:i- 

stone  wall,  and  the  latter  at  once  yielded  the  diately  the  retreat  was  renewed  and  not  ncs' 

field  to  their  opponents,  leaving  behind  2  guns  ended  until  the  Union  troops  reached  the  IV 

and  other  trophies.    The  swelling  of  the  Shen-  tomnc  on  the  26th,  the  Confederates  pres^-- 

andoah  by  rains  having  prevented  the  arrival  them  continually  on  either  flank  and  on  tit " 

of  his  supports,  Jackson  was  compelled  to  re-  rear.    A  brigade  under  Gen.  Gordon,  left  f'^ 

treat  up  the  valley,  disputing  step  by  step  the  hind  at  Winchester  to  enable  the  main  bi*^) 

pursuit  of  Banks  and  Shields,  until  he  reached  and  the  train  to  get  well  forward,  maint^^iri*- 

the  neighborhood  of  Harrisonburg,  about  GO  for  some  time  an  unequal  fight  with  Jact^'" 

miles  south  of  Winchester.    From  this  point  but  was  finally  compelled  to  fall  back. 
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Thns  in  less  than  three  weeks  Jackson  had  Shields   had   meanwhile   made  a   parallel 
not  only  baffled  the  efforts  of  Fremont  and  march  with  the  retreating  and  pursuing  armies, 
Banks  tu  capture  him,  but  had  driven  the  latter  and  his  advance  under  Col.  Carroll  reached 
completely  out  of  Virginia.    A  more  important  Port  Republic  on  the  8th,  while  Jackson  was 
advantage  gained  by  him  for  the  Confederate  fighting  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys.     Had  the 
cause  was  the  diversion  of  McDowell's  corps,  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  been  destroyed  at 
then  preparing  to  march  upon  Richmond,  from  this  juncture,  and  had  Carroll  then  pressed  on 
its  contemplated  junction    with    McClellan,  to  Waynesboro  and  rendered  the  Virginia  Oen- 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the    latter  general  tral  railroad  impassable  at  that  point,  the  posi- 
would  have  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Confederate  tion  of  Jackson  would  have  been  critical.    But 
capital.    Jackson  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  well  aware  of  this  plan  to  intercept 
tlie  Potomac,  between  Williamsport  and  Harp-  him,  again  baffled  his  enemies  by  the  celerity 
er's  Ferry,  until  the  80th  of  May,  when  pru-  of  his  movements,  and  before  Carroll  had  made 
dential  motives  counselled  him  to  move  south-  i>reparations  to  destroy  the  bridge,  drove  him 
ward.    The  excitement  which  his  dashing  raid  back  toward  his  supports.    The  Confederate 
created  throughout  the  Northern  States  had  army  then  pushed  silently  and  swiftly  across 
caused  a  considerable  accumulation  of  troops  at  the  river,  upon  the  banks  of  which  Fremont 
Harper's  Ferry,  while  Fremont  on  one  nank  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  only  to  find 
and  McDowell  on  the  other  were  in  motion  to  the  bridge  in  flames  and  his  prey  again  snatch- 
cut  off  his  retreat.    Accordingly,  on  the  night  ed  from  his  grasp.     Gen.  Tyler  meanwhile 
of  the  30th,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  carry  came  up  to  the  assistance  of  Carroll,  but  being 
the  Federal  position  at  Harper's  Ferry,  he  hur-  in  insignificant  force,  was  soon  put  to  rout  by 
ried  off  toward  Winchester,  whence  on  the  sue-  Jackson,  who  proceeded  by  easy  marches  to 
cecding  day  his  retreat  was  continued  up  the  Richmond.      Pursuit  was  impossible  by  the 
valley.     On  the  afternoon  of  the  81st,  Fre-  Federal  troops,  and  Jackson   was  needed  for 
months  advance,  which  had  hastened  by  forced  more  important  duties  in  the  army  of  Lee. 
marches  over  difficult  mountain  roads  from  Thenceforth  he  held  no  independent  command, 
Franklin,  encountered  the  rear  guard  of  Jack-  but  his  management  of  the  brief  but  exciting 
son  near  Strasburg,  and  a  smart  skirmish  en-  campaign  of  the  Shenandoah  had  sufficed  to 
sued,  which  was  terminated  by  darkness  with-  make  his  name  famous  both  in  Europe  and 
out  material  advantage  to  either  side.  America ;  and  his  admirers  claim  that  in  no 
Jackson's  retreat  now  equalled  in  rapidity  subsequent  campaigns,  when  acting  under  the 
that  of  Banks  a  week  previous.    He  had  how-  directions  of  a  superior,  did  he  exhibit  such 
ever  the  advantage  of  having  got  his  main  body  energy,  decisiveness  and  command  of  resources, 
and  train  well  forward,  and  his  rear  guard,  His  raid  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  Confeder- 
covered  by  Ashby's  cavalry,  by  delaying  the  ate  cause,  and  in  no  remote  degree  produced  a 
marcli  of  Fremont,  enabled  the  Confederates  to  series  of  disasters  to  the  Federal  arms,  which 
pai^s  safely  through  Strasburg.    Part  of  the  for  a  time  turned  the  scale  against  them. 
divisioQ  of  Shields,  sent  westward  by  McDow-  On 'June  26th  Jackson  arrived  at  Ashland, 
ell  to  intercept  Jackson,  reached  Front  Royal,  about  16  miles  north  of  Richmond,  whence,  in 
12  miles  from  Strasburg,  about  the  same  time,  accordance  with  Lee's  plan  of  a  flank  movement 
so  that  the  escape  of  the  latter  between  both  on  McClellan's  right  wing,  he  was  directed  to 
parties  of  his  pursuers  seemed  almost  miracu-  move  to  Cold  Harbor  and  attack  the  rear  of 
lous.     On  the  afternoon  of  June  1st,  Fremont  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps,  which  alone  occupied 
entered  Str&<%burg  only  to  find  Jackson  for  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.    During 
advance  of  him.    Siiields's  advance  guard  now  the  26th  and  27th  he  was  occupied  with  getting 
joined  Fremont's  force,  while  his  main  army  into  position,  and  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Piissed  up  the  valley  along  the  south  fork  of  the  latter  day,  his  troops  falling  with  irresistible 
i^henandoah,  Jackson  and  Fremont  being  on  fury  on  the  exhausted  forces  of  Porter,  who 
tho  north  fork.    It  was  thus  the  object  of  Jack-  had  been  contending  for  hours  against  superior 
son,  thoagh  in  superior  force  to  Fremont,  to  numbers  at  Gaines^s  Mill,  drove  them  toward 
avoid  fighting  a  pitched  battle,  as  the  delay  the  Chickahominy  and  gave  the  victory  to  the 
which  would  thereby  be  caused  in  his  move-  Confederates.    On  the  29th  he  moved  across 
inents,  might  enable  Shields  to  flank  him  on  the  Chickahominy,  engaged  ^cClellan's  rear 
the   east.      For  seven  days  the  pursuit  was  guard  on  the  succeeding  day  at  Frazier^s  farm, 
pressed  with  vigor  by  Fremont,  Jackson  having  and  on  July  1st  shared  in  the  signal  defeat  of 
in   80II10    instances  barely  time  to  burn  the  the  Confederates  at  Malvern  Hills,  where  his 
bridges  behind  him,  and  being  obliged  to  leave  corps   lost    several    thousand   in    killed    end 
by  the  way  much  of  his  plunder  and  material ;  wounded.    A  pause  then  ensued  in  the  miii- 
nnd  on  the  8th  the  two  annies  came  into  col-  tary  operations  before  Richmond,  both  sides 
iision  at  Cross  Keys,  7  miles  beyond  Harrison-  being  too  shattered  to  desire  to  renew  the  con- 
burg.       A    severe  but  indecisive  engagement  test  immediately.    But  about  the  middle  of  July 
followed,  terminating  at  nightfall,  and  under  the  movements  of  the  army  of  Virginia  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  Jackson  presided  forward  Gen.  Pope  induced  Lee  to  send  a  force  to  cover 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Gordonsville,  and  Jackson  with  his  old  corps. 
Port  Kepublic.  and  Ewell's  division,  were  selected  for  this  duty. 
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For  several  weeks  he  remained  at  Gordons-  tions  with  Washington.    Pope  anticipated  this 

ville.    Bat  learning  on  Ang.  Tth  that  Pope's  movement  by  falling  back  a  few  miles  to  Ger- 

advance  was  at  Culpepper  Court  House,  he  mantown,  where,  on  the  evening  of  6ept  1st, 

marched  rapidly  in  that   direction  with  his  a  sharp  action  was  fought,  resulticg  in  the  re- 

whole  force,  hoping  to  cut  it  off  before  the  pulse  of  the  Confederates, 

arrival  of  reenforcements.    On  the  9th  was  Lee  was  now  ready  for  the  invasion  of  Hair- 

fought  the  severely  contested  battle  of  Cedar  land,  and  Jackson  was  again  pushed  forward. 

Mountain,  between   Jackson    and  Banks,   in  as  he  had  been  during  the  whole  campaign,  U 

wliich  the  latter  was  forced  back  about  a  mile  be  the  pioneer  of  the  movement.    On  the  4th 

toward  his  supports.    But  Jackson  almost  im-  of  September  he  occupied  Leesburg,  on  the  5th 

mediately  retired  across  the  Rapidan  toward  he  crossed  the  Potomac  near  the  Point  of  Rocks, 

Orange  Court  House,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  his  advance 

main  body  of  the  Confederates,  which  was  entered  Frederick,  where,  with  a  view  of  win- 

Sressing  fi)rward  under  Lee  to  the  invasion  of  ning  over  the  inhabitants  to  the  Confederate 

[ar^land.    McClellan  was  also  by  this  time  in  cause,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  promisinj; 

motion  down  the  peninsula,  and  it  became  an  them  relief  from  the  tyranny  by  which  they 

object  of  paramount  importance  with  Lee  to  were  oppressed,  and  similar  benefits.    As  a 

overwhelm  the  small  force  under  Pope  before  further  means  of  conciliation,  strict  measures 

any  portion  of  th6  array  of  the  Potomac  could  were  taken  to  protect  private  property,  and  on 

join  it.    About  the  18th  Lee  effected  a  junction  Sunday,  the  7th,  Jackson,  true  to  his  devotional 

with  Jackson,  and  on  the  next  day  the  united  habits,  publicly  attended  Divine  service  at  the 

Confederate  army  moved  toward  the  Rapidan,  Presbyterian  and  German  Reformed  chnrcht^s. 

Jackson  keeping  to  the  left  with  a  view  of  The  expected  sympathy  of  the  Marylanders 

flanking  Pope.     On  the  20th  the  Rapidan  was  however,  proved  a  delusion ;  recruiting  for  the 

crossed,  and  for  several  days  the  Confederates  Confederate  anny  made  littlo  or  no  progroi%s 

harassed  Pope  by  frequent  attempts  to   cross  and  the  approach  of  the  Federal  army  under 

the   Rappahannock,    which,    it   subsequently  McClellan  rendered  it  necessary  for  Lee,  whose 

appeared,  were   intended  to  mask  a  flaqking  whole  force  was  now  concentrated  at  Frederic, 

movement  under  Jackson  toward  Thoroughfare  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  npper  fords  of 

Gap  in  the  Bull  Run  mountains,  and  thence  to  the  Potomac,  by  which,  in  case  of  defeat,  be 

Manassas  in  the  Federal  rear.  might  retire  into  Virginia. 

On  the  24th  and  25th  Jackson  made  rapid  One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  campaign  was 
prcigress  northward,  moving  by  unfrequented  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  then  garrisoned 
roads,  taking  no  unnecessary  baggage  or  rations,  by  a  considerable  force  of  Federals,  and  con- 
nnd  subsisting  his  men  on  roasted  corn  and  taining  large  amounts  of  artillery  and  mnnitioos 
wliatever  else  the  country  might  produce.  On  of  war.  Accordingly  detachments  were  sent 
the  26th  he  passed  safely  through  Thorough-  to  occupy  Maryland  Heights,  in  Maryland,  and 
fare  Gap,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  small  Loudon  Heights,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  She- 
Union  force  at  Manassas,  capturing  prisoners,  nandoah,  both  of  which  command  the  place, 
cannon,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores.  Learning  while  Jackson  marched  up  the  Potomac  Xv 
this.  Pope  moved  with  his  whole  force  to  the  Williamsport,  and,  crossing  thence  into  Virginia, 
rear,  and  stationed  McDowell  at  Thoronghfare  moved  down  to  the  rear  of  Bolivar  Heisrhtss  the 
Gap  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  reenforcements  only  point  of  Harper's  Ferry  which  the  Ft-d- 
for  Jackson.  The  situation  of  the  latter  becom-  erals  had  fortified.  The  latter,  though  thus 
ing  somewhat  critical,  he  evacuated  Manassas  invested  on  three  sides,  might  easily  have  main- 
on  the  28th,  and  moved  through  Centreville  tained  the  post  bnt  for  the  nnocconntable 
toward  Gainesville,  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  abandonment,  by  Colonel  Ford,  of  Maryland 
of  his  supports.  Here,  on  the  succeeding  day.  Heights,  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Con- 
ho  was  brought  to  bay  by  the  united  Federal  federates  on  the  18th  and  14th  decided  the  hta 
forces,  and  had  there  been  a  proper  concert  of  of  the  garrison.  A  fnrious  cannonade  from 
action  between  Pope  and  his  generals,  it  seems  Maryland  and  Loudon  Heights  was  opened  (» 
impossible  but  that  he  should  have  been  crushed  the  14th,  while  Jackson  pressed  the  garrisao 
before  the  arrival  of  Lee.  As  it  was,  he  was  in  the  rear.  The  attack  was  renewed  on  the 
pushed  back  toward  the  Bull  Run  mountains,  morning  of  the  16th,  and  resulted,  in  a  few 
with  fearful  loss,  but  unbroken  and  defiant,  hours,  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
and  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost  to  the  place,  with  11,000  troops  and  all  the  material 
Federals.     Longstreet  had  meanwhile  forced  of  war. 

his  way  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  followed.  Meanwhile  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  bad 

on  the  night  of  the  29th,  by  Lee,  and  on  the  been  fought,  and  Lee,  retreati ng  before  McClel- 

30  th   the   Confederates  confronted    their  foe  Ian,  was  taking  position  behind  Antietam  CreeL 

with  a  united  army  and  in  greatly  superior  Foiled  by  the  vigor  and  celerity  of  Jackson  in 

numbers.     Jackson  had  a  full  share  in  the  his  effort  to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Federal 

bloody  battle  of  that  day,  and  after  the  retreat  general  eoncentrated  his  forces  to  give  battle  to 

of  Pope  across  Bull  Run,   led  his  corps  to  Lee  and  drive  him  out  of  Maryland.    Notiine, 

tlie  north  of  Centreville,  with  a  view  of  turning  therefore,  was  to  be  lost  by  Jackson  in  fbnniiur 

the  Federal  right  and'&overing  their  oonneo-  a  junction  with  his  commander;  and  leaving 
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Gen,  A.  P.  Hill  with  his  division  to  hold  Harp-  four  corps  At  Chanc^IIorsville,  about  12  miles 
er's  Ferry  and  finish  paroling  the  prisoners,  he  west  of  Fredericksburg.  The  position  of  Hooker 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  Sheperdstown  ferry  enabling  him  to  threaten  both  Fredericsburg 
on  the  l6th,  and  the  same  evening  took  post  on  and  Go^donsyllle,  was  strengthened  during  the 
the  Confederate  left  wing  on  the  historic  field  ensuing  day  by  the  erection  of  breastworks  and 
of  Antietam.    The  hardest  fighting  of  the  sue-  abatis.    Loe  was  not  slow  to  fathom  the  de- 
ceedingday  devolved  upon  him,  and  though  tho  sign  of  the  Federal  general,  and  leaving  a  single 
obstinate  valor  of  the  Federal  troops  availed  to  division  to  guard  the  heights  he  had  so  long 
push  him  back  some  distance,  tho  ground  W2;b  occupied,  he  moved  westward  on  the  29t]i  of 
^'aiued  at  a  cost  of  life  never  exceeded  during  April,  and  threw  up  earthworks  midway  bo- 
the  war.    On  the  night  of  the  18th  the  Confed-  tween  ChaHcellorsville  and  Fredericksburg  to 
crates  quietly  retreated  into  Virginia,  and  for  arrest  the  progress  of  Hooker  toward  tho  latter 
several  days  Jackson  was  employed  in  destroy-  place.    During  May  Ist  he  reconnoitered  the 
ing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  track  from  Federal  lines,  end  finding  them  impregnable  in 
rear  Harper *s  Ferry  to  tho  North  Mountain,  a  the  neighborhood  of  Chancellorsville  by  reason 
distance  of  80  miles.    Scarcely  had  ho  accom-  of  the  earthworks  and  abatis,  he  determined 
plished  this  work  when  he  was  called  upon  to  upon  n  flank  movement  upon  Hooker's  right, 
repel  a  reconnoitring  party  of  Federals,  who  and  selected  Jackson  to  execute  it. 
crossed  tho  Potomac  near  Shepherdstown  and  The  latter  accepted  the  task  with  alacrity,  and 
were  driven  back  with  serious  loss.  early  on  tho  morning  of  tho  2d  his  corps  com- 
During  October  and  November  Jackson  re-  mcnced  its  march,  moving  toward  tho  road 
mnined   in   the  valley  of  Virginia,  Leo   hav-  leading  to  Germanna  ford  on  the  Eapidan,  so  as 
ing  meanwhile  occupied  and  fortified  Marye's  to  strike  the  rear  of  tho  Federal  right  wing,  oc- 
Heights,  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  in  front  cupied  by  tho  eleventh  corps  uncler  Gen.  How- 
of  which  Burnside  lay,  on  tho  left  bank  of  tho  crd.    No  suspicion  seems  to  have  entered  tlie 
Rappahannock.    In  the  first  week  of  December  mind  of  any  of  tho  Federal  generals  that  such  a 
he  was  summoned  thither  by  Lee,  and  upon  his  movement  was  in  progress,  the  Confederate  at- 
arrival  took  comnfand  of  the  right  wing  of  the  tack,  if  made  at  all,  being  expected  in  front  of 
Confederate  army,  which  he  held  during  tho  Chancellorsville,  and  no  precautions  had  been 
eventful  battle  of  the  Idth.    Though  here,  cs  at  taken  to  fortify  this  part  of  the  line.  Suddenly, 
Antietam,  the  weakest  point  in  the  lino  was  at  about  six  o'clock  in  tho  evening,  Jackson  fell 
^nven  him  to  defend,  and  though  at  ono  time  ho  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  unprepared  Fed- 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  flanked  by  erals,  who  were  cooking  supper,  or  engaged  in 
Franklin,  he    held  his   ground  till  darkness  various  camp  duties.    Formation  or  order  was 
ended  tho  battle,  at  which  time  no  important  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  impetuous  charge 
advantage  had  been  gained  in  that  quarter  by  of  the  Confederates,  and  in  an  almost  incredi- 
tlte  Federals.    He  even  designed  a  night  attack  bly  short  time  the  greater  part  of  the  eleventh 
by  massing  his  artillery  in  front  and  supporting  corps  was  routed  and  fleeing  in  a  confused  mass 
the  pieces  with  infantry,  but  was  obliged,  in  toward  the  Federal  centre,  which  was,  by  this 
consequence  of  a  severe  fire  from  the  Federal  unforeseen  disaster,  pressed  back  upon  Chan- 
•  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  river,  to  cellorsvillo.  By  great  exertion  the  fugitives  jvere 
abandon  the  project.  rallied  behind  other  troops,  and  the  advance  of 
For  several  months  Jackson  remained  at  his  Jackson  stayed.    Tho  latter,  however,  had  no 
headquarters,  ten  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  thought  of  pausing  in  his  career,  and  having 
employed  ohiefly  in  preparing  tho  ofiicial  re-  given  orders  to  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  to  press  for- 
ports  of  his  battles.    He  still  held  command  of  ward*in  pursuit,  reserving  his  fire  unless  cav- 
the  right  wing,  and  for  services  in  the  battle  of  airy  approached  from  the  direction  of  tho  en- 
Dccember  18th  had  been  promoted  to  be  a  emy,  he  rode  with  his  stafifand  escort  to  the  front, 
lieutenant-general.    With  the  exception  of  cav-  It  was  now  nearly  nine  oVlock,  and  quite  dark, 
airy  expeditiong  and  occasional  reconnoissances,  and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  stofi^,  who 
no  operations  were  undertaken  by  Gen.  Hooker  thoujrht  he  was  exposing  himself  needlessly  to 
from  tho  time  of  assuming  command  of  tho  the  Federal  skirmishers,  Jackson  turned  his 
Federal  army,  January  26th,  until  the  latter  horse  to  ride  back  toward  his  own  lines.    In 
part  of  April.  On  the  26th  of  that  month,  how-  the  growing  obscurity,  the  cavalcade  was  mis- 
cver,  he  commenced  the  execution  of  a  plan  taken  for  Federal  cavalry,  and  a  South  Caro- 
which  he  had  been  long  maturing,  and  which  lina  regiment,  in  literal  conformity  with  the 
contemplated  a  flank  movement  by  one  portion  orders  recently  issued,  fired  a  sudden  volley 
of  his  army  some  distance  above  Fredericksburg,  into  it,  by  which  Jackson  was  wounded  in  both 
while  another  portion  crossed  the  Rappahan-  arms,  and  several  of  his  staff  killed  outright, 
nock  below  the  town,  and  menaced  it  from  H(r  fell  from  his  horse,  exclaiming,  ^*  All  my 
that  qnarter.  By  a  skilful  ruse  Jaokson^s  corps  wounds  are  by  my  own  men,"  and  almost  im- 
was  detained  in  its  old  position  below  Fred-  mediately  a  Federal  column,  attracted  by  the 
ericksbnrg,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  army  firing,  charged  over  the  very  spot  where  he 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan  at  lay,  his  staff  scattering  in  all  directions  at 
various   fords  above,  and  on  the  evening  of  their  approach.    The  Federals  were  in  turn  re- 
April  dOth  was  concentrated  to  the  number  of  pulsed,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  artillery 
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fire,  which  swept  down  the  Confederates  bj  nouncing  soccesses  in  the  field,  invariably  as- 

hundreds,  he  was  placed  on  a  litter  and  carried  cribed  l£e  victory  to  divme  interpo^tion.    To 

to  the  rear,  receiving  in  the  confusion  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  manners  and  dress,  ha 

moment  severe  contusions    in  his  arms  and  united  a  transparent  honesty  of  character,  anil  a 

sides.  genuine  humanity,  which,  in  the  midst  of  a 

IDs  left  arm  was  amputated  on  that  same  civil  war  of  unexampled  fury,  caused  him  to  W 

evening,  and  two  days  later  ho  was  removed  to  respected  alike  by  friends  and  foes.    In  persoc 

Guinea's  station,  on  the  Richmond  and  Fred-  Jackson  was  of  middle  height  and  soldierly 

oricksburg  railroad.    For  several  days  he  oon-  bearing,  and  his  features,  when  not  lighteued 

linued  to  improve,  but  on  the  7th,  while  pre-  up  by  eyes  ofsingular  brilliancy  and  exprea^oa^ 

parations  were  making  to  remove  him  to  Rich-  were  in  no  respect  remarkable, 

mond,  symptoms  of  pneumonia  appeared.  On  the  JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  Its  real 

evening  of  that  day  all  pain  left  him,  and  with  sovereign  is  the  mikado,  the  ecclesiastical  or 

its  cessation  ho  began  rapidly  to  sink.    lie  died  spiritual  emperor  who  resides  at  Miako,  in  the 

quietly  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  10th,  exclaim-  principality  of  Kioto,  and  whose  pers(Hial  name 

ing,  when  told  by  his  wife  of  his  approaching  is  only  known  to  the  imperial  princes.    By  hh 

end,  '*•  Very  good,  very  good ;  it  is  all  right  I  *^  order  and  in  his  name,  the  GoverameDt  is  ao- 

and  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral  in  Rich-  tually  carried  on  by  a  tycoon,  or  temporal  em- 

mond  on  the  12th,  amidst  unmistakable  mani-  peror,  whose  residence  is  at  Yeddo.    The  name 

fe9tation«i  of  sorrow.    Throughout  the  seceded  of  the  present  tycoon  is  Mina  Motto  I. 

States  he  was  not  less  profoundly  mourned,  the  The  revenue  of  the  mikado  is  partly  derived 

public  regret  being  intensified  by  the  refiection  from  the  city  of  Miako  and  its  vicinity,  aod 
that  their  great  general,  like  the  eagle  killed  .  partly  from  the  costly  presents  of  the  tycoon, 

by  arrows  tipped  with  its  own  plumage,  had  The  latter  derives  from  the  crown  domains 

fallen  under  the  volleys  of  his  chosen  and  de-  about  $12,000,000  annually;  in  ad^tion.  the 

voted  soldiery.  daimios  (semi-independent  .princes)    have  to 

The  character  of  Jackson  was  developed  only  pay  him  sub^dies.  The  receipts  of  twentt- 
during  the  two  brief  but  momentous  years  five  of  the  latter  are  estimated  at  from  1^  lo 
which  succeeded  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Had  5^  millions,  and  those  of  twenty  othen  at 
secession  never  taken  place  he  might  have  lived  about  1^  million  dollars;  the  aggregate  income 
and  died  the  obscure  and  eccentric  professor  of  all  the  daimios  at  about  150  millions, 
which  the  spring  of  1861  found  him.  In  private  Japan  consists  of  Japan  proper  and  the  de- 
life,  in  fact,  he  was,  like  others  distinguished  in  pendent  islands,  and  is  said  to  comprise  in  all 
his  profession,  a  comparatively  dull  and  unin-  no  less  than  3,850  islands.  Thetotalareaof  the 
terestiii^  man,  noticeable  chiefly  for  the  depth  empire  is  estimated  by  Engehardt  at  7,065,  nid 
and  earnestness  of  his  religious  convictions;  and  by  Siebold  at  6,615  geographical  square  miles, 
few  could  have  predicted  that  under  so  quiet  an  The  estimates  of  the  population  vary  from  35 
exterior  ho  concealed  an  impetuous  bravery  to  40  millions. 

rivalling  that  of  Ney  and  Lannes,  and  an  en-  The  ports  which  the  Japanese  have  promised 
ergy,  ripened  judgment,  and  command  of  re-  to  open  to  the  treaty  Powers  are  the  following: 
sources  to  which  those  generals  could  lay  no  Hioga,  south  of  Miako ;  Kanagawa  (Yokoha- 
cliim.  Of  his  capacity  to  undertake  a  large  in-  ma),  in  the  bay  of  Yeddo ;  Kiegato  (northeast- 
dependent  command  no  test  was  ever  made,  orn  coast  of  Niphon) ;  Hakodadi  (on  the  island 
his  celebrated  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  of  Yesso) ;  and  Nagasaki  (Kiusin).  The  eom- 
valley  having  been  conducted  with  an  army  not  mercial  treaties  were  concluded :  1,  with  the 
exceeding  25,000  men.  Bat  as  the  lieutenant  United  States  of  America,  on  March  31st,  1854; 
of  another,  executing  important  movements  of  2,  with  Great  Britain,  on  Oct.  14th,  1854:  3. 
an  army  wing,  and  anticipating  almost  into-  with  Russia,  Jan.  26th,  1865;  4^  with  the  Xe- 
itively  the  plans  of  his  superior,  he  proved  therlands,  Nov.  9th,  1856;  5,  with  Portupau 
himself  a  genius  of  the  first  order ;  and  one  can  Aug.  8d,  1860 ;  6,  with  Prussia,  Jan,  25th,  1861. 
readily  appreciate  the  significance  of  Leo's  re-  The  tycoon  is  not,  as  was  formerly  snpposedL 
mark,  when  learning  the  misfortune  which  had  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  land,  in  so  &r  as  s<^ 
befallen  his  favorite  general :  **  He  is  better  off  ular  matters  are  concerned.  He  is  in  Tank  only 
than  I  am.  He  lost  his  left  arm,  but  I  have  lost  the  fourtli  prince  of  the  empire,  and  was  tb« 
my  right.^'  During  his  residence  at  Lexington  fifth  until  the  present  incumbent  was  raised  a 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  degree  by  intermarriage  with  the  imperisl 
Church,  and  at  his  death  was  a  deacon  in  that  house.  At  Miako  there  are  two  beside  the  em- 
denomination.  Emhracing.  to  its  fullest  extent,  peror  that  outrank  him — ^members  of  the  im- 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  he  was  regarded  perial  court.  The  sole  head  of  this  Govern- 
by  many  as  a  fatalist,  and  his  religious  feiTor  ment  is  the  empei*or.  No  change  in  the  oi^gaitic 
seemed  to  rise  with  the  progress  of  the  war,  law  of  Japan  can  take  place  withont  his  con- 
approaching  sometimes  the  verge  of  fanati-  sent.  All  rank  and  authority  are  conferred  by 
oism.  He  attended  service  regularly  on  Sun-  him,  except  those  of  the  hereditary  prina>. 
days,  never  omitted  his  daily  devotions,  en-  Even  they  may  forfeit  their  titles  and  imman:- 
couraged  prayer  meetings  and  revivals  among  ties  by  acts  of  hostility  against  the  mikado  (lit- 
his  troops,  and  in  reports  ai^d  despatches  an-  erally,  the  sublime  porte)  or  emperor. 
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The  office  of  tycoon,  though  confined  to  one  with  which,  in  late  years,  commercial  treaties 

of  three  families,  is  in  no  respect  that  of  a  sov-  have  been  conclnded.    This  opening  of  com- 

ereign.  Originally  and  theoretically  the  tycoon  munication  with  foreign  nations  met  with  a 

was  but  the  generalissimo  commanding  all  the  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 

military  force  of  the  country,  under  the  direc-  daimios,  and  there  has  ever  since  beea  an  nn- 

tion  of  the  emperor.    lie  possesses  hereditary  ceasing  fend  between  a  party  friendly  to  the 

domains  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  foreigners  and   an  anti-foreign  party.      The 

receives  the  revenue  from  them ;  butthedaim-  tycoon  was  at  the  head  of  the  former;  the 

ios  do  the  same,    lie  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  mikado,  or  spiritual  emperor,  has  openly  e$^ 

soperior  in  certain  respects  to  the  other  hered-  ponsed  the    cause  of  the   other  party,  nnd 

itary  princes,  particularly  in  holding  the  mil-  seems  to  have  used  this  occasion  fur  recovcr- 

itary  forces  under  his  control.    He  has  no  ing  a  more  active  and  direct  influence  upon 

power  to  make  treaties  without  the  imperial  the  administration  of  the  State  than  his  pre- 

sanction.  But  for  the  assumption  of  this  power,  decessors  have  exercised. 

wliereby  he  has  enriched  himself,  while  at  the  In  January,  1862,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 

same  time  he  does  not  admit  otiiers  to  a  share  Affairs,  Ando  Tousimano  Kami,  suspected  of 

in  the  profits  of  a  foreign  trade,  he  would  have  being  favorable  to  the  Europeans,  was  attacked 

been  at  present,  as  he  was  in  fact  until  lately,  in  Yeddo,  in  open  daylight ;  Ando  defended 

merely  the  captain-general  of  Japan.    With  himself  bravely,  killed  one  of  his  assailants 

all  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  new  rela-  and  put  the  others  to  flight.  He  deemed  it  best, 

tions  with  foreign  Powers,  he  still  is  the  tycoon,  however,  to  leave  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and 

and  not  the  emperor,  nor  even  a  codrdinate  was  replaced  by  one  supposed  to  be  hostile  to 

ruler  with  the  emperor.  Yeddo  is  not  the  capital  the  foreigners.    At  the  end  of  March  a  Japnn- 

of  the  country,  as  the  common  expression  for  ese  embassy  left  Yokohama  to  visit  those  Eu- 

going  to  Miako,  even  from  Yeddo,  hiows.    The  ropean  courts  with  which  Japan  has  established  • 

Japanese  go  down  to  Yeddo,  and  up  to  Miako.  commercial  intercourse,  and  to  obtain  from 

The  tycoon  is  after  all  but  a  servant  of  the  em-  them  permission  that  the  opening  of  the  ports 

pcror,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  Japanese,  of  Yeddo  and  Osaca  be  postponed  to  a  period 

there  ia  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  two.  more  favorable  to  the  pacific  intentions  of  the 

The  trade  of  Japan  with  foreign  countries  tycoon, 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  The  anti-foreign  daimios  established  a  league 
ports.    In  one  port  alone,  that  of  Kanagawa,  and  went  to  Kioto,  to  lodge' before  the  mikado 
the  English  trade  increased  from  the  value  of  a   complaint  that  the  tycoon,  "  an  unfaithful 
£70,000  in  1862,  to  that  of  £112,000  in  1863.  servant  of  the  legitimate  emperor,"  had  vio- 
A  despatch  from  the  British  charg6  d'affaires,  lated  the  constitution  of  Japan  by  concluding 
in  Japan,  dated  September  11th,  1868,  states  treaties  with  foreigners  (May  26th,  1862).    The 
that  the  v^ue  of  the  export  trade  in  British  mikado  summoned  the  tycoon  to  defend  him- 
vessels  had  increased  within  'six  months  from  self.     The  tycoon  charged  with  this  mission 
£253,337  to  £561,120,  although,  as  the  writer  one  of  his  ministers,  who,  rather  than  accept 
of  the  despatch  observes,  **  during  those  same  the  commission,  committed  suicide  (hari-kari), 
six  months  the  succession  of  events  which  have  Another  functionary  went  to  Kioto,  but  was  so 
transpired  of  an  alarming  and  exciting  charac-  affected  by  his  reception  as  likewise  to  commit 
ter,  was  calculated  altogether  to  paralyze  and  suicide.    The  tycoon  then  (July,  1862)  prom- 
arrest  any  trading  operations."    For  the  first  ised  to  go  to  Kioto  himself, 
time  raw   cotton  has  been  exported  to  the  While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  two 
amount  of  795,207  lbs.    What  may  be  the  ca-  English  marines,  belonging  to  the  guard  of 
pabilities  of  the  country  in  respect  to  cotton  Col.  Neale,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Queen  of 
growing  is  unoertmn.    It  is  a  point  upon  which  England,  were  assassinated  at  the  English  le- 
no  information  whatever  is  given  by  the  differ-  gation  at  Yeddo,  by  a  Japanese  oflicer,  who 
ent  writers  vho  describe  the  country  from  per-  immediately  after    committed  suicide    (June 
sonol  observation.    Trade  has  hitherto  been  26th,  1862).    Col.  Neale  withdrew  from  Yeddo 
much  despised.    **  A millionnaire  merchant,  if  to  Yokohama.    In  September,  18C2,  four  Eng- 
one  exists  in  Japan,''  says  the  writer  we  have  lish  subjects,  Richardson,  Clarke,  Marshall  and 
already  quoted,  "is  obliged  to  prostrate  him-  Madame  Borradaile,  were  attacked  on  the  high 
self  in  the  dust  before  the  lowest  two-sworded  road  which  leads  from  Yokohama  to  Yeddo,  by 
retainer  of  a  daimio,  if  he  happens  to  meet  the  escort  of  a  high  Japanese  functionary,  a 
one  on  the  road.    Wealth  bestows  no  social  relation  of  the  Prince  of  Satsnma,    Mr.  Rich- 
position.     The  most  prosperous  trader  dares  ardson  was  killed ;  his  companions  escaped,  but 
not  appear  on  horseback  in  the  streets  of  Yed-  two  of  them  were  severely  wounded. 
<lo;  if  he  did,  he  would  be  instantly  dragged  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  the  Jap- 
from  the  saddle,  and  igoominiously  rolled  in  anese  embassy  returned  to  Yeddo,  having  visited 
tho  mud."  Paris,  London,  Berliy,  the  Hague,  St.  Petcrs- 
The  only  portion  of  the  current  history  of  burg  and  Lisbon.      They  had  achieved  their 
Japan  which  is  of  interest  for  Americans  and  object,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  those 
Europeans,  is  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  European  governments  that  the  opening  of  the 
Japanese  Qovemment  to  the  civilized  nations,  ports  of  Yeddo  and  Yokohama  might  be  put  o& 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868,  a  British  Yokohama.    He  was  assared,  however,  uf  pro- 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Kuper,  tection  while  in  Yeddo.    Mr.  Pmyn  decliued  to 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Yeddo,  not  far  from  the  leave,  and  demanded  that  other  quarters  should 
capital  of  the  tycoon,  in  order  to  support  by  be  assigned  to  him.     On  May  31st,  he  was 
force,  if  necessary,  the  demand  which  Colonel  informed  by  one  of  the  governors  of  forei^ 
Ncale  was  to  make  for  a  reparation  of  the  crimes  affairs,  that  a  conspiracy  to  attack  the  Amer- 
committed  against  British  subjects.    Col.  Neale  lean  legation  that  night  had  been  discovered; 
was  instructed  to  demand  the  execution  of  the  that  ample  provision  for  his  protection  i\&d 
murderers  of  Mr.  Lenox  Uichardson ;  also,  that  been  made,  bat  that  his  withdrawal  to  Yoko- 
the  Government  of  Yeddo  should  formally  ex-  hama  would  relieve  the  Government  from  great 
press  a  regret  at  not  having  prevented  the  crime  anxiety.    Mr.  Pruyn,  whose  intention  had  beiii 
of  which  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  the  innocent  to  leave  on  the  next  morning,  now  consented 
victim,  and  pay  a  sum  of  £100,000  as  the  ex-  to  leave  immediately, 
penses  of  the  expedition  to  Japan,  and  £35,000        The  mikado,  in  the  meantime,  ordered  tlie 
for  the  persons  or  heirs  of  persons  w^ho  had  tycoon  to  expel  the  barbarians,  and  accord- 
been  wounded  or  killed  at  the  English  legation  ingly  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  treaty  power? 
in  Yeddo,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Yokohama  were  informed,  on  June  24th,  that  the  opened 
to  Yeddo.  The  commander  of  the  French  squad-  ports  were  to  be  closed,  and  the  foreigners  to 
ron  in  the  Japanese  seas.  Admiral  Janres,  in  be  removed,  as  the  Japanese  pould  have  no 
accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from  intercourse  with  them.    Mr.  Pruyn  replied  to 
Ids  Government,  was  to  join  Admiral  Kuper  in  this  intimation,  that  he  would  insist  on  the 
supporting  the  demands  to  be  made  by  Colonel  maintenance  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  citlzeoi 
Nuale.  The  Government  of  Yeddo  tried  to  dodge  of  the  United  States  would  remain  in  Japan, 
a  definite  reply  to  the  English  demands.    They  protected  by  the  U.  S.  naval  forces.    In  a  kt- 
asked  for  a  delay  until  the  return  of  the  ty-  ter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Seward,  dated  Yokohama, 
coon  from  the  interview  with  the  mikado ;  they  June  27th,  Mr.  Pruyn  expressed  his  opioioa 
pretended  that  the  tycoon   had  no  authority  that  the  publio  mind  in  Japan  would  not  lio 
over  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Richardson,  as  they  quieted  until  the  treaties  could  be  ratified  bv 
were  the  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  tne  mikado,  and  proposed  to  that  end  a  naral 
and  finally  they  maintained  that  the  tycoon,  demonstration  upon  Osacca   (20  miles  froai 
while  defending  the  foreigners  in  his  vicinity,  Kioto),  backed,  if  necessary,  by  a  land  force  to 
had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  protect  move  upon  Kioto, 
them  against  the  hatred  of  the  national  party.        On  the  26th  of  June,  the  American  ner* 

Col.  Neale  twice  granted  the  demanded  delay,  chant  steamer  Pembroke  was  attacked  in  the* 

but  being  at  length  convinced  that  the  Japa-  StraitsofSimonosaki,  which  separate  the  island 

nese  Government  did  not  act  toward  him  in  of  Kiusiu  and  Niphon,  by  a  Japanese  armed 

good  faith,  he  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  bark  and  the  brig  Laurie,  both  belonging  to 

Admiral  Kuper,  who  made  at  once  the  neces-  the  Prince  of  Nagato.    It  being  quite  dark,  tk 

sary  preparations,  and  announced  to  the  Gov-  steamer  fortunately  escaped.     Mr.  Pimn  at 

ernmentof  Yeddo  that,  unless  within  a  specified  once  informed  the  Japanese  Governmett  tkt 

time  they  would  comply  with  the  demands  of  full  satisfaction  and  indemnity  would  l)e  de- 

the  British  Government,  he  would  have  re-  manded  for  this  outrage.    He  at  the  same  tiise 

course  to  coercive  measures.    This  language  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  outrage  the  U-  ^• 

hal  in  so  far  the  desired  result,  that  tlie  Govern-  steamer  Wyoming,  which,  on  July  ICth,  after 

ment  of  Yeddo  consented  to  place  in  the  hands  a  brief  engagement  blew  up    the   Japanesa 

of  Col.  Neale  a  sum  of  2,500,000  francs.  steamer,  sunk  the  brig,  and  silenced  &U  ]sai 

The  relations  of  the  minister  of  the  United  batteries,  with  the  loss  of  four  killed  and  seven 

States,  Mr.  Pruyn,  to  the  Government  of  the  wounded. 

tycoon  were    for  a  long  time  more  friendly        On  the  8th  of  July,  the  French  steam-gunboat 

than  those  of  other  treaty  Powers.  Mr.  Pruyn  Keshchang,  of.  four  guns,  had  been  fired  into 

remained  at  Yeddo,  when  all  the  other  ambas-  by  the  same  ships,  and  by  batteries  on  shore. 

sadors  had  left,  and  more  than  once  the  Japa-  and  reached  Nagasaki  .almost  in  a  »nkiBg 

nese  Government  invoked  his  interposition  in  condition.      When    this   intelligence  reachec 

the  progress  of  their  negotiations  with  England  Yokohama,  Admiral  Jaurbs,  with  the  SeIni^ 

an  1  Franco.    -Still  he  was  desired,  as  well  as  amis,   a  steam  frigate  of  io  gnns^  and  tbe 

tlie  other  ministers,  to  withdraw  from  Yeddo  Tancr^de,  of  four  guns,  was    at    once  J^ 

and  remove  to  Yokohama.    On  May  24th,  the  patched  to  punish  the  outrage.     Whenjastost 

buildings  occupied  by  the  American  legation  in  of  the  harbor,  he  spoke  the  Dntoh  steamsii.p 

Yeddo  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Mr,  Medusa,  of  16  guns,  which  had  been  fired  into 

Pruyn  succeeded,   with  difficulty,  in    saving  on  the  11th  in  the  same  straits,  and  roceiveJ 

the  books  and  archives  of  the  legation.    Mr.  from  har  captain  charts,  showing  the  positi*w 

Pruyn  received  at  once  several  visits  of  con-  of  the  vessels  and  the  batteries.     On  the  2(th 

dolence    from  various    governors  of  foreign  of  July,  Admiral  Jaur^s  reached  the  strsit> 

affairs  by  order  of  the  Gorogio  (council  of  landed  a  force  of  150  men,  under  the  cover  of 

state),  at  all  of  which  it  seemed  to  be  taken  his  guns,  seized  and  destroyed  one  of  the  bat* 

for  granted  that  ho  would  at  once  leave  for  teries,  blew  up  a  powder  magazine  and  daimio  i 
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residence  near  the  entrance,  and  burned  the  sels,  while  other  seven  remained  in  the  harbor 

small  village  of  Amidagume,  in  which  several  of  Yokohama.    The  vessels  forming  the  expe- 

tiiousand  horse  and  foot  soldiers  were  station-  dition  reaohed  their  destination  on  the  12th  of 

ed,  who  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  August.    As  the  Japanese  showed  no  dispo- 

On  July  25th,  a  meeting  of  the  representa-  sition  to  avert  hostilities.  Admiral  Kuper  pre- 

tives  of  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Brit-  pared  {or  action.    The  following  details  of  the 

ain,  and  the  Netherlands,  "was  held  at  Yoko-  memorable  naval  engagement  which  now  cn- 

hamo,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  sued  are  taken  from  the  ^' Japan  Herald,^'  an 

inland  sea,  now  closed  to  commerce  by  the  out-  English  newspaper  published  at  Yokohama : 

nigeous  acts  of  the  Prince  of  Nagato,  should  be  _     ,      ^             .  .              ,    , 

reopened  by  the  combined  naval  forces  of  the  ,  "V-S*.®  *    *w?*°/  ^"^"^  ^V**:  **»J"5,^"?  *  g^"*^*"* 

IV  i^c.i^^  Mj  •.mi^  wE^Avu^^xA  .*«»«*  *x/  ^>v^  V*  .,**w  ^  ghiftiDff  ol  the  dispositioD  of  the  fleet,  the  gi-eaicr 

above  governments.  .part  of  which  were  placed  under  the  island,  out  of 

Mr.  {>oward,  under  date  of  September  Ist,  m-  range  of  the  guns  on  the  fort  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  chau- 

structed  Minister  Pruyn  to  demand  of  the  Gov-  nel,  say  l,7uO  yards  on  either  side.    The  Euryalus, 

eniment  of  the  tycoon  a  compliance  with  treaty  ;l!?<>»ff**  *t*"^ii°^» """  remained  within   range,  as 

^4:r..,T«»:^.,o .  +1,1   ^.^».*.4    *vr«^»..4^  ^fi  «    o««.  did  also  the  Perseus.    On  the  niorumg  of  the  loth 

stipulations;  the  prompt   payment  of  a  sum  ^^^  p^^l,  Coquette,  Argus,  Havoc,  aifd  Racehorse 

sumcient   to   mdemnify  all  the  losses  which  proceeded  up  the  bay,  and  took  as  hostages  three 

were  sustained  by  himself  and  other  members  steamers  there  at  anchor — said  to  be  the  England,  pur- 

of  the  legation  on  the  occasion  of  the  firing  of  ceased  by  Satsuma  in  1861,  for  I20,00o  dols.;   the 

1,M  Official  residence;  to  demand  that  diligent  ^^t^w^i^rrt  t/S^»dX't^^.v1.it*  m 

etiorts  bo  made  to  discover  the  incendiaries  ana  locolitv  of  the  anchorage  of  these  vessels'  was  snugly 

bring  them  to  condign  punishment;  to  demand  behind  Point  Wilmot. 

propel^ and  adequate  guarantees  for  his  safe  re-  The  weather,  which  had  been  stormy  durin^jr  the 

tarn  to  Ycddo,  and  the  permanent  reestablish-  T^"**® /"°™i"ft  °°'?'  ilS"°?  ''''"^ '  ' •  "^"^  "^°^5^*i" 

_     i.    i»  Ai     t       A*       4.U           't.\      J,  ji  ^           IT  torrents,  and  the  Wind  blowme  a  hurricane  round  the 

nicnt  of  the  legation  there  without  delay.     He  ^ay.    At  ten  o'clock  the  above  named  vessels,  English 

said:  "Insist  on  the  full  observance  of  the  trea-  and  Japanese,  had  returned,  and  at  twelve  the  men 

ties  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  all  were  just  piped  to  dinner,  and  nothing  immediate  ex- 

the  particulars  which  have  not  been  heretofore  V^™*  ^b«o  suddenlv  the  battery  on  the  main  coTei- 

wailed  or  postponed  by  this  Government  and  1?^^^^^ o%td%T  ^'^lirtJ^Vtlr/ 

demand  reasonable  indemnity,  to  be  tixed  by  y^ere  forthwith  fired  (their  crews  havine  been  prc- 

yourself,   for  the    injuries   which  have   been  viously  sent  on  shore,  and  one  of  the  heaa  oflUcers  on 

sustained  by  American  citizens  from  any  acts  board,  recognized  as  having  belonged  to  the  staff  of 

of  violence  committed  against  them  by  Jap-  one  ofthe  late  ambassadors  to  Europe,  and  another  of- 

wi     ivioiiw<»  wuiuj«i,c%A  uf,uiuou  t,i*vi^*   K^j  v^y  ^ccTf  &i  thcir  owu  rcQuest  having  been  taken  on  boai-d 

'anese  subjects ;  and  further  demand  that  dili-  the  flagship  where  they  now  remain).    All  the  ships 

gent  efforts  be  made  by  the  tycoon^s  Govern-  weighed  and  formed  line  of  battle.    The  Perseus  then 

ment  to  bring  the  aggressors  to  justice,  and  to  engagjed  the  baUery  that  had  been  firing  at  her  in 

inflict  upon  them  such  punishment  as  will  be  beautiful  style,  as  we  are  informed,  knocking  her  an- 

1     ,   .  *j    .                  i.  x*  *4.i.           4.               c  4.1.,.  tagonist's  guns  over,  one  after  the  other:  and  when 

calculated  to  prevent  further  outrages  of  the  ^j,^  x^ad  completed  that,  as  though  she  hacf  been  onl^ 

same  kind.''                                         '  getting  her  hand  in,  she  passed  over  to  the  other  side, 

Mr.  Pruyn  is  authorized  to  employ  the  naval  and  engag^ed  the  battery  on  the  opposite  shore.    All 

force  at  hia  command  to  protect  himself,  the  *»>?  batteries  (10)  were  then  engaged  by  the  ships,  at 

1^     ..             J    xi    _     fi r-^„^*««^^„    .,».ir..  point  blank  ranire,  at  from  400  to  800  yards  respective- 

legation,  and  others  of  our  countrymen,  under  j    ^^^^  Euryaluf  being  within  200  yarfis),  commencing 

any  circumstances  which  may  occur;  and  he  with  the  northernmost  and  passinjj  down  the  entire  line, 

will  inform  the  Government  of  the   tycoon  About  dusk  the  town  was  fired  in  several  partu  bv 

that  the  United  States  will,  as  they  shall  find  our  shells,  and  three  of  the  forts  silenced.    All  the 

occasion,  eend  additional  forces  to  maintain  tlie  S^t/^KhX^JS^r  wtffibT^ 

loregoing  demands.  nearest  battery,  of  which  accident  she  availed  herself 

Under  date  of  Oct.  3d,  1863,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  in  true  British  stvle  to  pour  her  metal  into  it  until  it 

to  Mr.  Pruyn :  "  Having  been  atlvised  by  vour  was  eflectually  silenced.  The  Argus  was  sent  to  brinff 

despatch  of  the  8th  of  August,  which  came  from  hej-  oflf,  which  she  accomplished  after  about  an  hour  s 

o    *  p         .         V     4.  1      't.^     *v«*  ♦v.^  f^.^^^^  delay,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  she  was  under 

San  Francisco  by  telegraph,  that  the  tycoon  g^  f^^^  ^^^^^  the  other  batteries. 

has  returned  to  Yeddo,  and  that  your  relations  This  was  Saturday  the  15th,  durine  the  whole  of 

with  his  Government  are   much   improved,  I  which  day  it  had  been  raining  and  blowing  fiercely, 

dfcm  it  inexpedient  to  restrain  your  discretion  The  lo«8  on  this  dav  to  us  was  11  killed  and  39  wound- 

a*  *^*Ao«.»4-  ix,r  -.v^^ioi  {n<>f».iA.f;^na  ii««^  AiiAAi.fnnv  ®d.  About  nine  o  clock  the  wholeof  onesideof  the  town 

at  present  by  special  instructions,  but  cheerfully  ^^  ^^^^        ^^^  following  day  (Sunday)  the  weather 

wait  the  development  ofevents  which  must  have  cleared  up,  the  dead  (2  officers  and  7  seamen)  were 

occurred  since  that  communication  was  sent."  consigned  to  their  sailors'  grave  in  Eurjalus  Bay,  at 

As  all  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Neale  to  obtain  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  fleet  stood  out,  passing  close  to 

satij^faction  from  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  for  the  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ V^i*"!,!***"*^'  ''^**'r  i^.^°?I?^«  <f  J^^'i'' 

^ J         x»T>«i-     J         i»'iji     Aj     •— .1  v„^^«  way.    The  destruction  accomplished  by  the  fleet  ap- 

murder  of  Richardson  faded,  Admiral  Kuper  p^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  been  enormous.    There  can  be  no  doutt 

proceeded  with  his  fleet  to  Eagosima,  which  is  that  the  whole  city  is  now  one  mass  of  ruins,  including 

in  Kiusiu,  the  mos^  southern  of  the  four  islands  the  palace,  the  factories,  and  the  arsenal  and  ware< 


attack.     The  expedition  consisted  of  seven  ves-    ma  245,000  dollars,  upward  of  half  of  which  he  has 
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mtjy.    »ercmi  laMje  junks  also  were  ae-    the  cliorta  to  carry  out  Uaptain  JdcUonochie  s 
Japanese  are  said  to  hare  stood  well  to    pj^n  of  encouraging  transported  convicts  to 

.l^^t^tTken  aSlSi[:?en'S  ^^^ovm,  by  granting  a  partial  remission  of  their 


paid  very  recently.    Several  large  junks  also  were  de-  the  efforts  to  carry  out  Captain  McConochie^s 

Btroyed.    The  '  '     '    ^         ^^^  ^.n  *,  . 

their  guns,  so 

seemed  somewhat  taken  aback  when  our  ships  I ^  ,  ,       »  -i    ^    i      .  rr-t 

close  quarters.  sentence  as  a  result  of  good  behavior.    The 

plan  of  Capt.  McOonochie  failed  of  success— 

Although  Admiral  Kuper  did  not  accomplish  not  so  much  from  any  impracticability  inherent 
all  he  desired,  he  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  the  in  it,  as  from  the  oircumstances  under  whirh 
Prince  of  Satsuma  to  terms.  He  sent  agents  to  its  execution  was  attempted,  and  the  remarks- 
Col.  Nealo,  and  their  negotiations  terminated  bly  depraved  and  reckless  set  of  desperadoes 
in  an  agreement  that  the  prince  should  pay  the  who  were  its  first  subjects.  One  of  its  go<j<i 
indemnity  demanded  of  him  f^r  the  sufferers  on  results,  however,  was  the  calling  of  public 
the  14th  September,  1862,  and  should  endeavor  attention  to  Capt.  Jebb,  %vho  seems  to  have 
to  the  utmost  to  discover  the  murderers  of  Mr.  performed  hb  duties  with  a  fidelity  and  abilitj 
Richardson,  and  should  cause  them,  when  dis-  which  deserved  commendation.  The  constaQtlj 
covered,  to  bo  executed  in  the  presence  of  increasing  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Home 
British  officers  as  witnesses  of  the  execution.  Government,  in  regard  to  transportation,  Tai*4. 

In  a  despatch  of  Nov.  17th,  1863,  in  which  of  the  colonies  protesting  energetically  against 

Col.  Neale  communicates  this  information  to  receiving  convicts,  and  s jme  of  them  threaten- 

Earl  Kassell,  he  also  says  that  '^  the  informa-  ing  revolt  if  more  were  sent  to  them,  led  to 

tiun  which  has  reached  us  from  various  sources,  the  consideration  of  other  measures  for  dispo^- 

including  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Prince  of  ing  of  the  convicted  criminals  of  the  Unit^ 

8atsnma,  establishes  the  fact  that  the  losses  Kingdom ;  and  Col.  Jebb  (he  had  attained  to 

sustained  by  the  prince  and  the  punishment  the  rank  of  colonel  a  short  time  previous)  wa5 

inflicted  by  her  Mryesty^s  squadron  at  Eago-  charged  with  the  investigation  and  reporting  of 

sima  were  very  considerable.    The  destruction  plans  for  the  construction  and  management  of 

of  property  is  estimated  at  £1,000,000  sterling,  convict  prisons.    He  gave  to  the  subject  much 

and  the  number  of  Satsuma^s  adherents  killed  thought  and  study,  but  at  tlie  time  (1840)  tliere 

and  wounded  is  stated  to  have  been  1,500."  was  very  little  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  con* 

This  display  of  power  on  the  part  of  Eng-  vict   prisons — those   in   existence    belongiit: 

land,  as  well  as  th«  preceding  exploits  of  the  mainly  to  two  classes,  the  bad  and  the  very  bad 

American  and  French  vessels  seemed  to  pro-  institutions.    As  a  result  of  his  report,  the 

duce  an  impression  upon  the  Japanese.     No  Pentonville  prison  was  built    It  was  on  ik 

further  acts  of  hostility  occurred  during  the  Bolitary^  or  as  its  friends  chose  to  call  it,  the 

year;  although  the  Japanese  Government  per-  eeparate^  system.    No  expense  was  spared  t» 

sisted  in  their  wish  to  restrict  the  intercourse  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  at 

of  their  country  with  the  foreigners,  and  to  oh-  first  Col.  Jebb  believed  that  the  ends  had  in 

tain  from  the  treaty  Powers  a  modification  of  view,  the  punishment  of  the  offence  against  tike 

the  treaties.    The  internal  wrangle  between  law,  tlie  isolation  of  the  prisoner  from  all  enl 

%ho  anti-foreign  party  and  the  friends  of  for-  associations  and  influences,  and  the  use  of  the 

eign  tr«ide  also  continued,  but  most  of  the  in-  best  moral  means  for  his  reformation,  were 

formation  received  about  this  point  seemed  to  fully  attained.    The  prisoners  were  very  quiet 

be  little  trustworthy.     It  was  reported  that  in  a  stillness  like  that  of  death  reigned  throuirb- 

October,  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  out  the  prison,  and  there  was  no  dan^rer  of 

daimios,  it    had  been  resolved  by  65  votes  mutiny  or  outbreak^.    But  after  a  time  "it  be- 

aj^ainst  47  that  there  was  no  ground  for  de-  gan  to  be  painfully  evident  that  under  tb^ 

daring  war  against  foreigners.  system,  though  administered  with  great  ha- 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  Government  of  manity  and  gentleness,  the  minds  of  many  ot 

the  tycoon  issued  a  notification  at  Yeddo  to  the  prisoners  were  giving  way;  that  fatuity 

the  effect  that  all  daimios  or  princes  (excepting  and  mental  stupor  were  becoming  very  omn- 

only  those  of  the  blood  royal,  and  also  those  mou,  and  occasional  suicides  occurred.     It  ws.> 

intrusted  with  the  direction  of  aftairs)  should  also  enormously  expensive,  the  support  of  each 

respectively  withdraw  to  their  principalities,  criminal  costing  $250  per  year  while  the  savins^ 

The   Government   no   longer    requires  them  averaged  only  $13.    Col.  Jebb,  who  had  noV 

to  reside  at  Yeddo;  they  will  be  called  up  been  permanently  placed  in  the  oversight  of  thi? 

once  in  three  years  to  the  metropolis  for  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom,  deemed  it  nece^etarr 

space  of  one  hundred  days.     The  Princes  of  to  modify  the  system  somewhat.    Aocordin|r> 

Awarri,  Mito  and  Kishni,  being  of  the  blood  the  prisoners  were  only  retained  at  Pentonvilli 

royal,  will  reside  at  Yeddo  one  year  each,  by  for  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  and  then  eitbrr 

turns.  transported  to  North  or  West  Australia,  or  sent 

JEBB,  Mjyor-General  Sir  Joshua,  R.  E.,  K.  to  the  public  works  where  they  labored  is 

C.  B.,  an  English  statesman  and  writer  on  the  open  air,  and  in  gangs.  This  produced  scatK- 

Penal  Law  and  Prison  discipline,  died  in  Lon-  improvement ;  but  the  iigurious  effect  of  th^ 

don,  June  26th,  1863,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  solitary  confinement  was  still  evident,  and  ia 

He  had  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  the  prisons  subsequently  constructed,  the  sepi- 

had   first  come  into  prominent  notice  when  ration  was  fjvr  less  rigorous  and  thorough  ihaa 

stationed  in  Australia,  from  his  connection  with  it  had  been  at  Pentonville.     When  transports- 
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tion  (with  the  exception  of  200  or  800  sent  000,  which  number  has   since   considerably 

annually  to  West  Australia)  was  at  last  defi-  decreased  by  persecutions.    The  Jews  in  the 

nitely  abandoned  in  1854,  there  was  a  serious  United  States  are  estimated  at  about  200,000. 

difficulty  in  providing  for  the  large  number  of  A  numerous  Jewish  population  is  also  found  in 

convicts  at  once  thrown  upon  the  Government.  Abyssinia. 

There  were  about  6,000  of  these,  and  the  nura-  A  narrative  was  published,  in  1863,  by 
ber  was  rapidly  increasing,  while  as  yet  there  the  **  Jewish  Chronicle,"  of  London,  of  the 
was  no  adequate  provision  of  convict  prisons  discovery  by  a  Jewish  officer  in  the  British 
for  their  reception.  It  was  necessary  also  to  navy,  of  a  large  Jewish  city  in  China,  consist- 
diminish  the  term  for  which  they  were  sen-  ing  of  over  1,000,000  souls,  speaking  the  orig- 
tenced,  as  the  confinement  in  prisons  was  inol  sacred  tongue,  keeping  their  own  laws,  and 
deemed  a  severer  punishment  than  transporta-  possessing  documents,  which  record  their  his- 
tion  to  which  they  had  been  condemned.  The  tory  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  has  been  long 
prisons  under  Sjr  Joshua^s  management  were  known  that  Jews  existed  in  China.  From  the 
completed  at  ns  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  time  when  the  Jesuits  pursued  their  mission- 
provision  made  for  employing  about  one  half  ary  effort  in  the  Chinese  empire,  it  has  been 
the  convicts,  those  who,  by  good  conduct,  were  no  secret  that  there,  as  in  India  and  re- 
deemed deserving,  on  the  public  works  at  motor  countries  still,  small  bands  of  Jews 
Portsmouth  and  Portland,  and  in  the  dockyards  were  found  maintaining  their  peculiar  national 
at  Dartmouth  and  Chatham.  Sir  Joshua  also  characteristics,  and  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
reverted  to  the  old  system  of  Captain  MoCon-  suits.  The  above  narrative,  however,  was  by 
ochie,  borrowing  from  it  the  idea  of  discharging  all  familiar  with  the  condition  of  China  deem- 
the  most  exemplary  prisoners  before  the  expi-  ed  unworthy  of  credence, 
ration  of  their  sentence  on  "  ticket  of  leave.*'  Of  the  Jews  in  Western  Persia  some  inter- 
This,  when  guarded  as  it  was  in  Ireland,  by  esting  intelligence  was  published  by  a  Jewish 
requiring  the  persons  to  report  regularly  for  a  periodical  (the  "  Carmel ")  of  Wilna,  Russia : 
time  at  the  constabulary  headquarters,  and  ^*  There  are,  says  this  account,  about  150  Jew- 
placing  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the  con-  ish  families  in  Balprosh,  the  principal  city  of 
Btabulaiy  force,  proved  a  judicious  measure ;  Mazsandron,  a  large  proviuce  in  Western  Persia, 
but,  in  England,  without  such  precautions,  it  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  east  of  Media, 
became  a  serious  blunder,  and  imperilled  the  Altogether  Balprosh  has  a  population  of  about 
peace  and  good  order  of  society.  So  loud  were  100,000  persons,  mostly  Persians.  The  Jews 
the  public  clamors  against  it  in  1855  and  1856,  of  the  city  trade  with  their  brethren  in  the 
«And  again  in  1862  and  1863,  that  Sir  Joshua  land  of  Eittim  and  the  Great  Tartary,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  system.  The  are  engaged  in  woollen  and  silk  manufac- 
cmployment  of  convicts  on  the  publio  works  tures.  They  have  two  synagogues,  and  about 
also  proved  dangerous-«-several  mutinies  occur-  fourteen  scrolls  of  the  law.  They  received 
ring  in  which  some  lives  were  lost.  In  these  these  scrolls  from  Babel  (Bagdad?),  and 
manifold  difficulties,  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  retained  they  are  beautifully  written.  They  reckon 
the  confidence  of  the  Government,  and  in  from  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  for,  according 
general  of  the  nation,  as  a  conscientious,  care-  to  their  tradition,  their  fathers  immigrated  in 
fal,  prudent  man,  who,  surrounded  by  serious  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  as  they  did 
embarrassments,  and  perhaps  lacking  in  the  not  obey  the  call  of  Ezra  the  scribe,  they  re- 
highest  order  of  genius,  yet  sought  to  do  his  mained  there  to  this  day.  The  Jews  there  live 
duty  honestly,  faithfully  and  fearlessly,  so  far  in  happiness  and  comfort  under  the  protection 
as  he  could  comprehend  what  that  duty  was.  of  the  shah,  who  favors  them  on  every  occa- 
His  death  was  greatly  lamented.  sion.  Indeed,  so  happy  are  they,  that  they  are 
JEWS.  The  present  number  of  Jews  is  es-  esteemed  as  princes  by  their  wretched  brethren 
timated  at  from  five  to  seven  millions.  They  in  the  other  provinces.  When  the  labor  of  the 
are  most  numerous  in  Russia,  where  they  num-  day  is  over,  they  assemble  in  the  evenings  in  the 
ber,  according  to  the  last  census,  in  the  £u-  synagogues,  and  there  read  the  Bible.  Some 
ropean  possessions,  1,425,784,  and  in  Siberia  of  them  also  study  the  Talmud  and  ethical 
7,077.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of  Po-  works.  These  books,  too,  are  imported  from 
land,  which  (in  1859)  had  599,875  Jews,  Of  the  Babel.  They  have  three  schools,  in  wliich  the 
other  European  countries,  Austria  had  (in  1857)  children  are  taught  Hebrew  and  Persian. 
1,049,871  Jews,  Prussia,  254,785 ;  the  other  Among  themselves  they  speak  Persian,  and 
German  states,  together,  about  200,000  ;  Eu-  some  also  Hebrew." 
ropean  Turkey,  70,000 ;  IIr)lland  (in  1859),  63,-  The  Jewish  population  gf  Palestine  is  steadily 


890;  France,  inclusive  of  Algeria,  185,007 
Great  Britain,  about  40,000;  Belgium  1,500 
Denmark,  4,200;  Sweden  and  Norway,  900 
Switzerland  (in  1860),  4,216;   Italy,  84,000 


increasing  by  immigration.  Jews  arrive  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  except  America,  in 
numbers  steadily  increasing,  and  exceeding 
those  of  many  centuries  before.    They  settle 


(ireece  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  10,000 ;  Portugal,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  but  also  in 

8.000.     Morocco  (according  to  Wertheimer's  the  country  towns  and  villages,  where  they  are 

Jahrbueh  der  Israeliten)  had  before  the  out-  now  permitted  to  purchase  real  estate,  build 

break  of  the  last  war  with  Spain  about  340,-  houses,  and  cultivate'fields  which  had  lain  des- 
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olate  since  the  days  of  Hadrian,  who  changed  nothing,  laughed  at  in  the  law  ooorts,  derided 

the  name  of  Jerusalem  into  that  of  Aalia,  and  in  public,  oppressed  in  private,  their  complaints 

forbade  the  Jews  to  approach  its  walls  within  disregarded,  their  rights  ignored,  and  their 

a  certain  distance.    The  present  population  of  adopted  home  made  for  them  a  place  of  miserr 

Jerusalem  amounts  according  to  the  careful  and  shame.    The  account  of  their  suffering 

estimates  of  Prof.  Tischendorf,  to  8,000.  indaced  that  celebrated  Jewish  philanthropist. 

Ad  account  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Cal-  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  to  undertake  a  journey 
cutta  says:  ^* The  Jews  divide  themselves  into  to  tlie  sultan  of  Morocco,  to  implore  just'kc 
two  classes— the  European  and  the  Arabic,  of  for  his  co-religionists,  lie  brought  with  hiu; 
whom  the  one  despises  the  other.  I  should  wann  letters  of  reconunendation  from  Eorl 
apprehend  that  this  is,  in  a  much  fainter  de-  Russcl,  and,  on  arriving  in  Tangier,  he  prv 
groe,  a  similar  division  to  that  between  the  so-  vailed  even  upon  the  minister  of  Spain  to  in- 
called  White  Jews  and  Black  Jews  of  Cochin,  struct  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  ia  the  porta 
The  Calcutta  Jews  may  always  be  distinguish-  of  Morocco  to  ^' avail  themselves  of  every  op- 
ed by  their  costume  A*om  the  other  inhabitants,  portunity  which  may  arise  to'  prevent  acts  of 
They  wear  a  Turkish  fez,  a  tight,  variegated  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Moorish  authorities 
vest,  a  waistcoat  in  the  strict  sense,  with  showy  against  the  Israelites ;  and  also  in  cases  of  hch 
buttons  and  loose,  white  sleeves,  open  at  the  torious  iigustice,  when  the  punishment  of  tii<^ 
end,  and  a  zouave  trowsers.  The  dress  of  lash  may  be  inflicted  in  order  to  extort  con- 
Jewesses,  festis  diebus^  is  very  costly,  compre-  fession,  to  resolutely  interpose  their  influence 
bending,  I  imagine,  a  considerable  portion  of  with  the  local  authorities  to  prevent  the  com- 
the  wealth  of  the  house,  in  costly  Jewels  richly  mission  of  such  act  of  barbarity.'* 
set  wherever  room  can  be  made  for  them.'*  His  journey  to  the  capital  of  Morocco,  whicb 

The   Universe  hraeliU^  a  Jewish  paper  of  resulted  in  obtaining  complete  liberty,  not  onlv 

Paris,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  an-  for  the  Jews,  but  for  all  non-Mohammedan  dt- 

cieut  judaizing  sect  in  Russia,  called  the  Tsub-  nominations,  is  thus  described: 

botniici.  It  says :  "  To  the  heretics  of  the  third  „.   „                    ,     •  .         ,t       •            ,    , 

category  belong  the  most  ancient  in  Russia—  ,  ^J^^^  "^^  "^fJ^  ^''i  ^  ***  u'°***k12"^  tJ^ 

viAwvj, /y  wwv»u|5  viiv  A^ivr^u  0UV.AW.W  #.          ,1.  justice  in  the  name  of  (yod  and  man.    lie  pushed  Dp  the 

the  judaizing  ones,  whose  origin   dates  back  country  by  marches  of  fifteen  miles  a  dav.  ia  the  horv* 

from  the  period  when  Novgorod  was  still  in-  litter  used  by  women  and  the  sick— his  iiame  and  the 

dulging  in  bold  dreams  of  independence,  and  nature  of  his  errand  going  before  him.    He  wa5  re- 

when  the  Lithuanian  prince,  Michael  Olelko-  ^'^uh're^  ^f  wd  h^^^ 

witech,  arrived  in  that  town,  in  onler  to  take  J^de  "  m^na"°for  hi?tetinJi-the'?a^f  of  an  ^ 

charge  of  its  government.     He  was  followed  by  uinment  provided  gratis  by  the  people,  and  subtracted 

some  Hebrews,  who  converted  many  inhabit-  from  the  taxes  which  they  afterward  pay  in  kind  u* 

ants  to  their  faith,   and  thus  formed  the  re-  the  sultan.    Reaching  Morocco,  the  party  was  lodi?^: 

markable  sect,  which  soon  spread  as  far  a»  "  ^L"^re'^?,t^gtell  §^^„X^4^^' 

Moscow,  and  which  has  mamtamed  itself,  des-  f  he  sultan  hears  petitions  and  grants  audienees  froa 

pite  all  persecutions,  to  our  days.     This  sect  is  the  saddle  of  his  Arab :  and  it  makes  all  the  dUTerence 

now   better  known   under   the  name  of   the  "po"*  '^hat  horse  he  rides  forth  to  meet  yoa  from  the 

*  Tsubbotniki '  (keepers  of  Saturday).  The  sec-  P^^^ff®  f^'  Ji^}  4*^l!P**«r?  fj^oroble,  he  will  fco 

.     .                 •  1      4U  -.     1        *i ^ti^^^^t.^t.1   ^  seated  upon  a  white  steed ;  if  Clouds  of  displeasure  or 

tiu-ians  consider  themselves  the  representatives  denial  darken  the  royal  mind,  a  gray  horsb  is  caDiri- 

of  pure  Divine  worship,  and  the  most  faithful  soned  and  mounted;  and  if  anger,  confiscAtioa.  ct 

observers  of  the  law  of  Moses.     Nevertheless,  death  be  in  the  wind,  becomes  forth  on  a  black  ch.»>^- 

they  know  but  little  of  it.    They  confine  them-  ?»*•  M  J^^s  a  good  omen,  therefore,  that,  when  ibc 

selves  to  the  observance  of  certain  rites,  such  ^""^^f^  h^?t "  ^T"  '^"^  ««semWed  about  faim  in  t v 

Dcav  va  iv  v**w  vruocii  Touuv  V*  luw  w»»u  */»^'»  o"^"  courtyard  of  the  palace,  amone  thousands  of  Mooiv>h 

as  circumcision,  passover,  and  the  recitation  of  noldiers  and  people,  his  Majesty  made  his  appeanoce 

certain  psaltns  in  Hebrew,  but  written  in  Rus-  from  the  archway  upon  a  superb  barb  of  apotles  wbit«. 

sian  characters,  and  the  engagement  of  rabbis.  This  "  Prince  of  Darkness  "  is,  in  fact,  '*  a  genUemai;. ' 

Like  the  Jews,  they  wait  the  advent  of  the  true  Ho  welcomed  his  cenerous  visitor :  admired  the  spin- 

<kr      •  1.        2     i.'         11  /-ii    •  A*        J]     i.  •         A.\.  and  fortitude  which  had  broujrbt  his  surer  hairs  SO /l" 

Messiah,  rejecting  all  Christian  doctrines,  the  at  such  a  season ;  praised  the  well-known  exerUons  vf 

sacraments,  and  also  the  oath.^'  the  baronet  for  others,  not  of  his  race  only,  bat  of  all 

The  odious  and  oppressive  laws,  which  in  most  creeds  in  other  countries;  finally,  he  rcccired  rerc 

of  the  Christian  countries  have  for  centuries  graciously  the  petition  for  justice.    A  few  davs  aiWr- 

depriyed  the  Jews  of  equal  civil  rights  or  even  Teroifd'aTd^cL^T^V^LHi^^^           fJS^X 

prohibited  altogether  their  residence,  are  more  jects  perfect  equality  of  nght  and  of  protectioo  onder 

and  more  disappearing  from  modern   legisla-  the  law.    "  For,"  says  the  sultan,  with  truth,  not  tbe 

tion,  although  in  a  few  countries  they  are  still  •  l^ss  sound  or  welcome  because  it  is  tardy,  "  injustice 

in  existence                 *  *^ "  injustice  in  Heaven,  and  we  cannot  coanteo^iDCf 

mi              1        .   t  *                   M                 ..         if  it  in  any  matter  aflecting  either  the  Jews' riehts  or  tb" 

Ihe   most   notable   case   of   persecution  of  rights  of  others,  our  own  dignity  being  itself  oppose-. 

Jews  occurred,  in  18G3,  in  Morocco,  a  country  to  such  a  course.    All  penaons  m  our  regard  hare  %r 

in  which  as  in  Mohammedan  countries  in  gen-  equal  claim  to  justice,  and  if  any  person  should  wroor 

eral  they  have  often  been  taxed,  fined,  beaten  Ood"^"^ish  him  "^''  ''^^*'  ^^       '  "****  ^^  ^^^^  "' 

with  "  khoorbashes,"  bastinadoed  with  maize  °  *  ^"°**     *"* 

canes;   in  which  they  have  been  torn  from  Among  the  Christian  countries^  Switzerland 

their  shops  by  agas  and  emirs  to  work  for  is  especially  distinguished  for  intolerant  laws 
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with  regard  to  the  Jews.  In  the  canton  of  another  was  chosen  into  the  committee  to  give 
Aargau  a  majority  of  the  voters  declared  against  expression  to  the  desire  of  the  islands  for  an- 
giving  to  the  Jews  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  on  nexation  to  Greece.  Fears  were  however  en- 
March  Idth,  the  Grand  Council  (the  legislature)  tertained  that  the  annexation  might  greatly 
resolved  the  same  by  seventy-nine  against  deteriorate  their  condition. 
8ixtr-one  votes.  The  Federal  Oonncil  of  Beme^  England,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United 
however — the  supreme  authority  of  the  Swiss  States  were  hitherto  the  only  countries  in 
Confederation — on  being  appealed  to  by  the  which  the  Jews  had  established  a  denomina- 
Jews,  decided  that  all  political  rights  are  to  be  tiona^  organization.  In  Italy,  during  last  year, 
&9  much  ei\joyed  by  the  Jewish  as  by  the  a  Congress  of  Italian  Israelites  was  opened  at 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  The  Ferrara  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  "Archives 
Federal  Council  hesitated,  however,  in  the  Israelites"  contains  an  account  of  the  proceed* 
commercial  treaties  concluded  with  several  ings  of  this  congress,  from  which  we  take  the 
foreign  nations,  to  grant  for  the  Jewish  citi-  following  particulars : 

zens  of  such  nations  a  general  right  of  free  set-  Delegates  from  81  ItAlian  congregations  verc  pres- 
tlement  in  every  canton.  The  Chamber  of  ent.  and  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  pro- 
Deputies  of  Holland  rejected  on  this  account,  y»"ed.  They  commenced  proceedings  by  acknowledg- 

on^une  15th,  1863  the  treaty  concluded  witS  -f,  i!;7extel;fm7a brotV^^^^^^^ 

bwitzerland,  by  thirty-tnree  against  seventeen  sion  of  regret  to  the  congregations  prevented  from 

votes.     From  a  memoir  which  the  minister  of  participating  in  the  common  joy.  Just  three  centuries 

the  United  States  of  America  presented  to  the  ^fP*  *  conRress  of  the  Italian  rabbis  was  held  at  Fer- 

Federal   Council,   it  appears    that    there   are  "ra,  to  deribcrale  on  the  meons  of  averting  the  storni 

^v»v**A*  vyvwuv*.,  «u  up|^«»>o  "?  ,  ""^'^  »»"  hovenng  over  them,  m  consequence  of  the  rigorous 
among  the  cantons  seven  m  which  the  Jews  prohibition  of  Jewish  scientific  and  theoloj^cal  works, 
have  complete  religious  liberty,  while  in  seven  ifowitwas  an  asscmblageof  free  Jewish  citizens,  meet- 
others  they  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  reside,  ing  under  the  shadow  of  the  Constitution  and  equol 
To  the  latter  class  belong  the  half-canton  Ba-  'ilSj^'J?  cooperate  for  the  moral  and  civil  amelioration 

,             J.       /n      -iii\v             1.  of  the  Italian  Judaism, 

sel   country  (Baselland),  where   whoever   re-  The  Congress  having  organized  bv  electing  as  its 

ceives   a  Jew  into  his  family  or  premises,  is  chairman  Prof,  Giuseppe  Levi,  one  of  the  editors  of 

fined  800  florins,  and  who  rents  a  store  to  a  the  Educaiort  liratlita^  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the 

Jew   50  florins.  Government  to  pass  a  law  that  should  protect  Jewish 

tI^^  Tk^^^- ^#  TT^ia4.^:»  ^^^^^y^A   ;»  iqaq   <,r«».A  citizens  from  the  machinations  of  conversionists,  to 

The  Diet  of  Holstem  repealed,  ml  868,  some  ^^^^p^i  ^^e  restoration  of  minors  who  had  been  lured 

of  Its  most  obnoxious  laws  agamst  the  Jews,  away  from  parents  and  guardians,  and  to  strictly  forbid 

who  received,  on  the  whole,  equal  rights  be-  proselyting  in  hospital  and  other  public  institutions, 

fore  the  law  with  the  Christians,  but  remained  it  was  determined  to  send  all  future  collections  for 

deprived  of  the  right,  of  suffrage  mi  well  as  of  *«  '^^ltl^:^o^rI.'^^^^l  "T J^Sou'it 

elljriblllty  to  any  otncc.  ulso  adopted  to  ask  the  Italian  Lecisliitive  Chambers 

By  this  concession  of  civil  rights  the  Jews  of  for  a  grant  toward  the  support  of  Jewish  worship,  as 

Holstein  lose  their  autonomy  which  they  en-  long  as  it  is  accorded  to  other  religious  bodies. 

inv/»/l  Air<»i-  niiiAA  ihfi\r  BPftli>TnftTit  in  th«  dnrhv  ^  ^*nt  referred  to  with  much  feeling,  in  the  deliber- 

jojeci  ever  smoe  tneir  settlement  m  tne  aucny.  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  Congress,  was  a  society  for  the  publica- 

Hitherto  tliey  were  permitted  to  try  their  own  ^^^^  ^f  n,oral  and  religious  books.    It  was  finoUy 

causes  in   accordance  with  rabbinical  law,  and  agreed  that  each  congregation  be  recommended  to 

the  verdicts  were  acknowledged  by  the  Gov-  contribute  l,ooo  francs  annually  toward  thp  diffusion 

ernment.     They  further  possessed  the  right  of  ^l^^^^H^^""  ^^"^^^^  ^^  *  committee  appointed  for 

either    receiving    or  excluding  foreign    Jews  J„  refJrence  to  marrioges,  it  was  resolved  to  petition 

without  consulting  the  authorities.     Iheir  re-  tbe  Government  for  exemption  from  the  general  law, 

ligious  affairs  were  administered  exclusively  by  should  this,  in  deference  to  the  Catholic  interpretation 

their  chief  rabbi,  and  no  secular  power  had  the  of  certain  biblical  passages,  forbid  divorces ;  but  in 

•   1-*  *^    x.^4-^^^1.^        All    fii/^a/i  V^mvilA^aa  *\mx  cveiT  Other  rcspcct  to  submit  to  the  provisions  that 

ri^ht  to    interfere.      All  these  privileges  the  ^.^^  j,^  ^^^,^  »  ^  committee  was  appointed  to  report 

Jews  of  Holstein  have  cheerfully  renounced  in  ^t  the  next  Congress  on  the  advisability  of  establish. 

excliange  for  the  right  of  no  longer  forming  a  ing  a  rabbinical  seminarv  for  the  kingdom. 

:?tato  in  the  state.  ^  proposal  was  offered  that  the  Consress  convene 

Tf^rt    "Hii^hv  t\f  TnnAnhnr<T  which   like  that  *  synod  of  Italian  rabbis.    This  they  declined  to  do, 

Tho   iJiicny  Of  LauenDurg,  wnicn,  »«««««  j    /       ^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^j^^j    .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

>f  Holstem,  has  hitherto  been  subject  to. the  minister. 

!rown    o^  Denmark,  though   forming   at   the  The  Congress  then  oppointed  an  Executive  Com- 

iamo    time  part  of  the  German  Confederacy,  mittee,  charged  with  carrying  out  its  resolutions,  and 


__  special 

)Y  the   Greeks  in  Turkey  and  Greece.     New  new  general  ConKress.  ,    ^   ,.  ,  ,. 

.^ooftofithavelatelybeenfnrnisMbybloody  y.J'^^S^ie-te.'TZ  3^irco*^til^^^^^ 

iotsa(5ainsttheJewsatGalatz,intneL)anubian  J^^p^  ^  deHberate  on  questions  of  general  interest, 

principalities,  and  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor.     A  the  first  session  to  toke  place  in  the  spring  of  1866, 

loro    liberal  spirit  began  to  prevail  in   the  at  a  city  to  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Com- 

anian  Iftlands.    There,  in  1868,  a  Jew  was  for  mittee. 
fie  first  time  admitted  to  a  masonic  lodge,  and        The  Congress  also  adopted  a  constitution  on 
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condition  that  three  fourths  of  the  congrega-  has  at  last  heen  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
tions  which  had  sent  delegates  shoald  give  their  The  Jewish  congregations  have  been  forbidden 
adhesion  to  the  proposed  organization.  The  to  elect  foreigners  as  their  chiefe,  and  a  gov- 
president  of  the  provisional  committee  ap-  ernmental  order  further  enacts  that  the  seal  of 
pointed  by  the  delegates,  Professor  Giuseppe  the  chief  rabbi  should  be  divided  into  two 
Levi,  of  Vercelli,  officially  announced  in  tlie  parts:  one  half  to  be  in  his  charge,  and  the 
last  number  of  the  ^*  Educatore  Israelita  *'  that  other  in  that  of  certain  delegates  of  the  sab- 
twenty-four  of  the  congregations  represented  altem  rabbis.  This  decision  is  considered  a£  i 
had  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  the  constitution,  complete  victory  of  the  conservatives, 
j^nd  that  seven  others  which  were  not  repre-  "  The  orthodox  party  in  Wiirtembcrg,**' says  a 
sen  ted  likewise  adopted  the  organization ;  and  Jewish  paper  of  this  country,  '^  is  beginning  to 
that,  consequently,  the  Italian  Jewish  central  protest  against  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the 
organization  was  duly  constituted.  It  appears  centralizing  OberkirchenbehOrde  (upper  chureb 
that  the  congregations  which  either  dissented  authority),  appointed  by  the  Government,  and 
or  have  not  yet  declared  themselves,  form  only  which  deprives  the  congregations  of  their  in- 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the  Jewish  population  of  dependence.  It  was  lately  stated  in  the  Leg- 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  islature  by  a  member  opposed  to  ecciesiasticV. 
In  several  countries  the  Jewish  community  encroachments,  that  the  said  central  aathoritr 
was  rent  by  grave  dissensions.  In  Constant!-  kept  a  synagogue  closed  for  seven  weeks,  be- 
nople  a  violent  dispute  pending  between  the  cause  the  congregation,  disliking  the  sermons 
progressive  party  of  the  Jewish  community,  of  a  new  rabbi  appointed  by  this  aathonty. 
headed  by  the  Chacham  Boshi,  and  the  con-  refused  to  attend  them.  This  central  anthoritj 
sorvatives,  led  by  a  number  of  subaltern  rabbis,  belongs  to  the  extreme  reform  party." 
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KAMEIIAMEIIA   IV,,   Alkxawdeb   Lino-  1862,  were  Thomas  Carney,  Republican,  sn<] 

LTHO,  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  born  at  W.  R.  Wagstaff,  Democrat.     Governor  Camej 

Honolulu,  Feb.  9th,  1834,  died  in  that  city,  De-  received  9,990  votes,  and  Mr.  Wagstaif  5,464. 

camber  — ,  1863.    He  was  the  son  of  Kame-  Tho  Legislature  elected  in  1863  was  Republican 

hameha  III.     He  received  a  good  education  and  Union  by  a  very  large  mi\jority.      Tb^ 

from  Protestant  missionaries  on  the  island,  and  Democratic   members   constituting    only  o&i: 

afterward  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  representatives. 

the  United  States.    He  succeeded  to  the  throne  Robert  Crozier,  Republican  Union,  'waa  chcj?t!3 

on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  October,  1854,  Chief  Justice,  for  six  years,  in  Nov.,  1863,  bj 

and,  in  1856,  married    Miss  Emma  liooker,  about  18,000  minority. 

daughter  of  an  English  physician.      He  was        The  State  has  a  funded  debt  of  $181,000,  of 

amiable  in  his  disposition,  though,  like  most  which  $150,000  (7  per  cent,  bonds)  are  due 

of  his  countrymen,  subject  to  violent  fits  of  July,  1876,  and  the  remainder,  $31,000.  ws? 

passion  and  jealousy  which,  in  his  case,  were  due  in  July,  1868.      It  has  also  a  floating  d«r^. 

aggravated  by  habits  of  intemperance.    In  1859  of  $48,609.    There  has  been  great  difficulty  in 

he  attempted  to  murder  his  secretary,  during  collecting  the  taxes  in  portions  of  the  State, 

a  paroxysm  of  jealour«y  against  his  wife,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  money,  but  the  finance? 

when  returning  reason  showed  him  his  folly,  of  the  State  are  now  improving.     Tbe  school 

he  was  so  much  humiliated  that  he  offered  to  system  of  the  State  is  not  yet  very  fully  dc- 

abdicate  the  throne,  but  was  persuaded  to  re-  veloped,   and  very  little  of  the  schoorfsud 

sume  his  duties.     The  death  of  his  only  son,  lands  have  been  sold.    Of  the  14,766  persor.- 

the  Prince  of  Hawaii— born  May  20th,  1858,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years, 

died  August  25th,  1862— unhappily  increased  in  the  State  in  1863,  8,593  were  enrolled  a? 

his    tendency   to  intoxication,  and  probably  having  attended  school  some  part  of  the  year, 

shortened  his  life.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  They  had  been  taught  by  210  teachers,'  asd 

elder  brother,  Lot  Kamehameho,  who  had  pre-  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  6ohool%ha^  beet 

viously  been  minister  of  the  interior,  and  com-  $15,756.90.    The  State  Legislature  has  pas^*i 

mandant  of  the  army.  acts  for  the  location  and  organization  of  a  Stite 

KANSAS,  a  Western  Central  State  of  the  university,  a  State  normal  school  and  an  agri- 
United  States,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  May,  cultural  college,  and  there  are  besides,  ftvor 
1854,  admitted  as  a  State  January  29th,  1861.  other  colleges  in  the  State,  all  of  them,  as  ytt. 
It  has  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  and  had  in  their  infancy,  but  with  feir  prospect^"  \i 
n  population  in  1860  of  107,206  inhabitants,  future  success.  A  college  has  been  organize  1 
The  Governor  and  other  State  officers  were  on  the  Ottawa  reservation,  20  miles  from  Li  «- 
elected  in  Nov.,  1862,  for  two  years,  and  there  rence,  the  land  for  Uie  endowment  of  whi-'h 
was  no  election  in  1863  except  for  Legislature,  was  contributed  by  the  Indians  themselves^ 
Chief  Justice  and  local  officers.  The  candidates  Provision  has  been  made  for  an  institution  for 
for  Governor  in  the  election  of  November,  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind,  as  well  as  for  tb« 
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insane.  A  State  penitentiary  is  building  near  the  Hmitt  of  Independence,  Hickman's  Mill,  Pleasant 
Leavenworth.  Kansas  has  been  very  active  in  ^^^  *°^  Harri*onville,  and  except  those  in  Kaw  town- 
its  snpport  of  the  war,  having  furnished  over  fu*P\r  ^^wf''  *^"k*^'  north  of  thia  creek  and  west  of 
1 1  nn:\  4.  ^  u  ^  o  *  *"  o**«**  vT^^i  ^{jg  jj  jjl  embracing  Kansas  City  and  Westport, 
14,000  troops,  or  about  one  seventh  of  its  ore  hereby  ordered  to  remove  from  their  present 
actual  population,  and  its  troops,  a  large  por-  places  of  residence  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date 
tion  of  them  cavalry,  and  trained  to  ser-  hereof, 
vice  in  the    previous    border  contests,   have  ^,Thoj»  who  within  that  time  prove  their  lovalty  to 

proved  their  v«lor  on  most  of  the  battle-fields  |f/,r^ralJSi'rL\'?hS*rTr?^tr^^^^^^ 

of  the  West.     In  the  operations  in  Missonrt,  will  receive  from  him  certificates  stating  the  fact  of 

Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  they  have  their  loyalty  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  by  whom 

particularly  distinguished  themselves,  both  as  it  can  be  sworn.     All  wfao^ave  received  such  ccrtifi- 

partisan  troops  and  as  the  most  unflinching  and  f^^i^  thi^^tT/*!^  t  ?«TI!^*°  Vi  "'"*"^  ****: 
.*••  ^A•^  i  Ai.  T  mv  Oi-i.  "on  in  tois  diBtnct,  or  to  any  part  of  Kansas  except 
untinng  soldiers  in  the  Ime.  The  State,  es-  the  counties  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State.  All 
peel  ally  toward  its  eastern  border,  has  suffered  others  shall  remove  out  of  this  district.  Officers  com- 
severely  from  the  raids  of  the  irregular  Con-  manding  companies  and  detachments  serving  in  corn- 
federate  troops  and  guerilla  bands  from  Mis-  l^^  "^^^  ^  *^^»*  *^»  partgraph  is  promptly 
5onri  and  Arkansas,  who  have  ravage<l  and  All  hay  or  grain  in  the  field  or  under  shelter  in  the 
plundered  the  border  towns  and  murdered  district  from  which  the  -inhabitants  are  required  to 
their  citizens  as  often  as  they  had  opportunity,  remove  within  reach  of  the  military  stations  after  the 
Irreffular  Federal  troops  raised  to  oppose  and  ^^\^^  September  next,  will  be  taken  to  such  stations 
rpvpno'P  thp<;fi  rmtU  havft  retAliatpd  on  aaopa.  and  turned  over  to  the  proper  officers  there,  and  are- 
revenge  tnese  raws,  nave  retaiiatea  on  seces-  ^^  ^^^^^  amount  so  turned  over  made  to  the  district 

sionists  on  the  borders  of  Missouri  and  Arkan-  headquarters,  specifying  the  names  of  all  loyal  owners 

sa?,  and  have  rendered  some  of  the  connties  and  the  amount  of  such  produce  taken  from  them.   All 

along  the  line  almost  a  desert.  g™in  and  hay  found  in  such  districts  after  the  9th  of 

The  most,  atrocious  outrage  of  the  war  was  b^Pa^g^ro/cd^**'  """^  convenient  to  such  stations,  will 
the  attack  of  Col.  Quantrefl  and  his  band  of 

Confederate  guerillas  upon  the  thriving  city  Quantrell  and  his  band  of  marauders  still 
of  Lawrence,  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  1868.   The  hovered  around  the  Kansas  border,  and  on  the 
attack  was  made  in  t^he  early  morning,  and  *^^^  of  October,  having  ascertained  that  Mtgor- 
entirely  without  warning.     The  citizens,  nn-  General   Blunt  and  his  escort  were  on  their 
armed,  were  unable  to  make  any  defence,  and  ^^y  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  Fort  Scott, 
were  many  of  them  shot  down  in  the  streets  Kansas,  and  near  that  fort,  he  disguised  his 
in  cold  blood.   The  Eldridge  House,  the  largest  nien,  about  800  in  number,  in  Federal  uniforms, 
hotel  in  the  city,  and  all  the  stores  on  Massa-  w^d  attacked  the  little  body  of  about  100  men 
chtjsotts  street,  the  principal  business  street,  composing  the  escort,  very  suddenly,  intend- 
were   plundered  and  burned,  as  were  many  ^S  ^  capture  General    Blunt,    who  was  es- 
dwellingg  and  stores  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  peoially  obnoxious    to   these   guerillas   ft-om 
Two  hundred  and  five  men  were  killed  and  ^^^  ^aWt  of  hanging  promptly  all  of  them 
many  others  wounded.    No  women  or  children  whom  he  succeeded  in  capturing.    The  escort 
were  killed  or  wounded,  though  one  assailant  broke,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  but 
snapped  his  pistol  at  Miss  Lydia  Stone,  a  heroic  Gen.  Blunt  succeeded  in  rallying  nine  of  them, 
woman,  who  had  exposed  her  life  for  the  pres-  and  kept  the  guerillas  at  bay  till  he  could  rejoin 
ervation  of  others.      Several  of  the  churches  his  own  forces,  which  were  near.     Seventy- 
were  destroyed,  and  the  property  stolen  and  ©igiit  of  the  escort  were  killed,  most  of  them 
burned  was  estimated  to  exceed  the  value  of  siiot  down  after  surrender;  among  the  number 
§2,000,000.     Quantrell,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  was  Major  Oartis,  a  son  of  M^or-General  Our- 
had  been  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Lawrence,  tis,  who  was  on  General  Blunt's  stafi:    It  was 
Senator  Lane  (General  James  II.  Lane)  was  in  supposed  by  the  Confederates  that  Gen.  Blunt 
Lawrence  at  the  time,  but  succeeded  in  avoid-  was  among  the  killed. 

n^"  the  guerilla?,  and  as  soon  as  they  left  the  There  have  been  in  Kansas,  and  probably  in 

own,  raised  such  force  as  could  be  gathered  Western  Missouri,  also,  a  considerable  number 

ind  started  in  pursuit.     Some  thirty  or  forty  of  men,  soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  while  pro- 

tt'  the  guerillas  were  overtaken  and  slain,  but  fessing  to  belong  on  the  side  of  the  Union, 

he  remainder  got  away  safely  with  their  plun-  bavo  been  ready  to  plunder  and  rob,  in  the 

ler.     Much  indignation  was  felt  by  the  citizens  name  of  freedom,  all  against  whom  they  could 

f  Kansas  at  the  alleged  remissness  of  General  raise  any  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  the  Oon- 

:wing,  who  was  in  command  of  the  district  of  federates.    These  "jayhawkers,"  as  they  were 

innsas  and  Western  Missouri,  and  of  General  called,  had  really  as  Uttle  interest  in  the  suc- 

rhofield,  who  commanded  the  department  of  cess  of  the  Union  cause  as  their  counterparts, 

ns*;ouri.       Two  days  after  the  attack,  Gen.  the  guerillas,  had  in  that  of  the  Confederates; 

Iwing  issued  the  following  order :  the  controlling  motive  being  in  both  instances 

^        7  ^  J     HT  ,.  the  obtaining  of  plunder  for  their  own  emolu- 

General  Order ^  JSo.  11.  ment 

...  ^"^^  ^J"'  "«••  ^""'r')^'  '^  KENEICK,  Francis   Patrick,  D.  D..  an 

All  Dorsons  hvine  in  Jackson,  Cass  and  Bates  coun-  a         ,          t>  ._         /^  ^u   v            ix       i.          :« 

c.ti^s"uri,  and  fiat  part  of  Vernon  county  included  ^"jer^can  Koman   Catholic    prelate    born  m 

I  this  district,  except  those  living  within  one  mil©  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  8d,  1797,  died  m  Balti- 
VOL.  III. — S6      A 
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more,  Jaly  8ih,  1868.    He  received  a  classical  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  whole  of 

education  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  age  of  18  was  the  New  Testament  and  the  greater  part  of  the 

sent  to  Rome  to  study  for  tiie  Chnrch,  spending  Old  Testament  had  been  published.    It  is  il- 

two  years  at  the  house  of  the  Lazarists,  and  lastrated    by  copious  notes,    and  is  destined 

four  years  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  probably  to  supersede  the  Douay  rersion  in 

where,  in  1821,  he  was  ordained  a  priest.    In  general  use.    Among  the  occasional  and  mis- 

the  same  year  he  came  to  the  United  States,  cellaneous  writings  of  the  Archbishop  may 

and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officers  of  be  mentioned   the  article  ^*  Roman  Catholic 

the  Propaganda,  was  appointed  head  of  an  £c-  Church,^'  in  the  New  Amsbioan  Cyclop jedu. 

clesiastical   Seminary  recently  established  in  Archbishop  Ken  rick  was  noted  for  his  purity 

Bardstown,  Ky.    At  thfs  place  he  passed  nine  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  for  tlw 

years,  visiting  occasionally  the  scattered  mis-  sagacity  of  his  judgment  and  his  moderation  in 

sions  of  the  diocese,  and  succeeding,  by  his  counsel.    At  the  same  time,  when  the  occaaoa 

ability  and  energy,  in  establishing  the  seminary  demanded  energy  of  action,  he  was  energetic 

upon  a  firm  basis.  firm  and  courageous.    It  was  during  his  epis 

In  1830  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Arath,  copate  that  the  anti-Catholic  riots  occnrred  in 

in  partihtu  ii\fidelium^  and  at  the  same  time  Philadelphia,  and  his  efforts  in  allaying  the 

appointed  coiuUntor  to   Bishop  Conwell,  of  strife  and  turmoil,  and  in  preventing  acts  of 

Philadelphia,  with  powers  of  administrator  in  retaliation  by  his  own  people,  are  gratefully 

that  diocese.    On  Dr.  ConwelPs  death,  in  1842,  remembered.    During  the  troubles  which  sdc- 

he  became  his  successor,  and  in  1851  he  was  ceeded  the  outbreak  of  the  present  rebellion  he 

transferred  to  the  Archiopiscopal  See  of  Bal-  remained  loyal  to  his  adopted  conntry,  and, 

timore,  of  which  he  retained  the  charge  until  notwithstanding  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman 

his  death.    In  1852  he  presided  over  the  first  Catholic  population  of  Baltimore,  including  the 

Roman  Catholic  council  with  plenary  powers  congregation  at  the  Cathedral,  where  he  nraallr 

held  in  the  United  States,  as  ^*  Apostolical  Del-  officiated,  sympathized  with  the  secessionists  of 

escate,"  and  in  1859  the  Pope  conferred  upon  the  Southern  States,  he  never  failed  to  incul- 

him  and  his  successors  the  ^^  primacy  of  honor,*'  cate  obedience  to  the  powers  placed  in  an- 

which  ^ves  them  precedence  over  all  Roman  tliority  over  the  people,  and  amidst  frequent 

Catholic  prelates  in  the  country.  manifestations  of  impatience  and  diseatisfacticffl 

The  deceased  prelate  was  one  of  the  m6st  persisted  in  invoking  the  customary  blessing 

learned  men  and  vigorous  writers  of  his  creed  on  the  President  of  the  United  States.     lie 

in  the  United  States,  being  equally  distinguished  was  indefatigable  in  extending  the  influence 

as  a  controversialist  and  a  biblical  critic.    Dur-  and  powor^of  his  church,  and  while  Bishop  of 

ing  his  residence  in  Bardstown,  he  published  Philadelphia,  founded  the  theological  seminary 

^« Letters  from  Omicron  to  Omega"  (1828),  em-  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  in  Uiat  city,  and  i&> 

bodying  a  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doc-  troduoed  into  his  diocese  the  Sisters  of  the 

trine  of  the  Eucharist,  which  had  been  attacked  Good  Shepherd,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn,  President  of  Danville  care  of  Magdalen  Asylums. 

College,  Ky.,  writing  under  the  signature  of  KENTUCKY.    The  State  of  Kentncky  was 

*^  Omega."    He  also  published  a  series  of  let-  comparatively  exempt  from  invasion  by  any 

ters  ^^  On  the  Primacy  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Confederate  force  during  1863.    Some  attacks 

authority  of  General  Councils  "  (1887),  in  reply  were  made  upon  the  railroad  trains  running 

to  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  Protestant  between  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  several 

Episcopal    Bishop  of  Vermont,  subsequently  raidsVere  made  by  small  bands  of  the  enemy 

enlarged  and  reprinted  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  upon  many  towns  in  the  State.    Gen.  Morgan, 

Primacy  of  the  Holy  See  Yindicated,^^  and  an-  also,  with  a  force  of  about  five  thousand  mec 

other  series  of  letters  entitled  ^*  Vindication  of  marched  from  the  Cumberland  river  in  Tenne?- 

the  Catholic  Church  ^'  (1855),  in  reply  to  Bish-  see  across  the  State,  capturing  several  towQN 

op  Hopkins's  "End  of  Controversy  Contro-  and  passing  into  Indiana  and  Ohio.  PrevionsR 

verted.^'     Of  the  same  class  of  publications  on  the  23d  of  March,  Gen.  Gilmore  overtook 

were  his  "  Catholic  Doctrine  on  Justification  by  forced  marches,  a  body  of  the  enemy  mi<]rr 

ExplainedandVindicated"  (1841),  and  "Treat-  Col,  Pegram  at  Somerset,  in  Pulaski  coub:j. 

is0  on  Baptism  ^'  (1848).  where  a  sharp  contest  ensued.    The  force  uf 

The  works,  however,  which  constitute  his  Gen.  Gilmore  was  twelve  hundred  to  two  thoTi- 

chief  claim  to  theological  eminence,  are  his  sand  mounted  men.    Sixty  prisoners  were  c^ 

Latin  treatises  on  dogmatic    theology  (Thea-  tured,  and  the  enemy  routed.  During  the  ni^bt 

login  Dogmatica^  4  vols.,  1889-40),  and  moral  they  retreated  across  the  river,  leaving  bdiind 

theology  {Theologia  MoralU^  3  vols.,  1841-48),  them  four  hundred  cattle,  which  were  recover- 

which  form  a  complete  course  of  divinity,  and  ed  by  Gen.  Gilmore.    These  expeditions  ncc 

are  used  as  text  books  in  nearly  all  the  Roman  only  caused  great  excitement  in  some  parts  ot 

Catholic  seminaries  in  the  United  States.    En-  the  State,  but  inflicted  severe  loss  of  property 

larged  editions  of  both  treatises  have  recently  upon  the  inhabitants. 

been  published  in  Belgium.  During  the  latter  The  number  of  tiie  enrolled  militia  of  Ken- 
part  of  his  life  he  was  chiefly  employed  upon  tucky  was  119,577.  Out  of  this  number  :>7.- 
a  revised  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  444  entered  the  Federal  service  for  three  year^: 
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11,911  for  one  yoar ;  418  for  nine  months,  and  were  subseqnentlj  adopted  in  the  Senate,  with 

1,770  for  sixtj  days;  making  an  aggregate  of  the  exception  of  the  11th : 

51,538,  which  was  almost  one  half  of  those  be-  i,  Sesolved,  That  our  institutions  are  assailed  by  an 

tween  the  military  ages.     Smce  the  begmnmg  armed  rebellion  on  one^ide,  which  can  only  be  met  by 

of  the  war  the  State  had  advanced  on  account  the  sword;  and  on  the  other  by  unconstitutional  acts 

of  the  United  States  Government,  in  recruiting,  jT  Congress,  and  starOing  usurpation^  of  power  by  the 

•^:-^  ^^^i^^i^^  «»iv«:<.«-;»»    ^Ja  ^^^t^^  ^^  ExecutiTe,  which  we  have  seen  by  experiment  can  be 

arming,  equipping,  subsisting   and  paying  vol-  corrected  by  the  ballot-box.    Policy,  ks  weU  as  prin- 

unteers,  to  November  80th,  1863,  the  sum  of  ciple,  requires  that  Kentucky  shall  await  the  process  of 

$2,196,611.  Ofthis  sum  $861,221  was  refunded;  reform,  which  is  slow  but  sure,  and  refrain  from  all 

$605,000  credited  as  the  proportion  of  taxes  unlawful  and  uDconstitutional  acts  which  have  already 

levied  on  the  State,  leaving  a  balance  of  $780,-  tT^n^iV^ffri'lt/^f*^^ 

oArt     vr  A    -i-i L     J'-.                  ^     -4.'         fi  XV. \.  we  mvoke  the  aid  of  all  patnotic  men  to  avert  the  evils 

390.    Notwithstanding  many  counties  of  the  that  threaten  our  free  institutions. 

State  had  been  so  overrun  by  invaders  and  des-  2.  RetoUed,  That  this  General  Assembly  declares, 

elated   by  guerillas  and   marauders    that  no  >s  before  it  has  oftentimes  declared,  that  the  State  of 

revenue  could  be  collected  withm  them,  the  Kentucky  hath  ever  been,  and  is,  loyal  to  the  Govern- 

nf«*^  ^^  ♦!»«  T.A«or.««>  A^«  An«»  ^^^-^  »«^«i««4.A^  meiLi  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is  deter- 

B  ate  of  the  Treasury  for  four  years  presented  ^^^^^  ^  maintain  that  loyalty  against  both  domestic 

the  following  results :  and  foreign  foes. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  October  10th,  18 60... $126,648  01  3.  -Sfi«3««i,  That  this  General  Assembly  recognizes 
Balance  in  Treasury,  October  10th,  1861.. . .  280,111  65  *  manifest  difference  between  the  administration  of  the 
Balance  in  Treasury,  October  10th,  1«62.. . .  459,708  80  ^vemment  and  the  government  itself— the  one  is  trans- 
Balance  in  Treasury,  October  10th,  1863....  808,887  00  itory; limited  in  duration  only  to  that  period  of  time 

for  which  the  officers  elected  by  the  people  are  charg- 

The  decline  in  the  valuation  of  property  in  ed  with  the  conduct  of  the  same;  the  other  is  perma- 

the  State  in  1862,  as  compared  with  1860,  was  nent»  intended  by  its  founders  to  endure  forever. 

over  165  millions.  The  largest  items  of  decline  *•  ^'j^f*  '^•^w^  S??®"^  Assembly  now,  in  the 
^.«,.«  ;«  ♦k^  ««i„^  ^f  i*«;i  ««;i  oi««««  t«  ♦!»«>  exercise  of  ita  nght  to  differ  m  opimon  with  the  Na- 
Ts ere  m  the  value  of  land  and  slaves.  In  the  tional  Executive,  enters  ite  solemn  protest  against  the 
former  it  was  over  50  millions,  and  m  the  lat-  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
tCT  over  80  millions.  dated  1st  of  January,  1868,  by  which  he  assumes  to 
The  institutions  for  education  in  the  State  are  emancipate  all  slaves  within  certain  States,  holding 
^\r,^^¥  ^r^iir^»/>«  fK..AA  4i^A^i^»:yiai  ^/.Y^ri^io  foT/x  the  samc  to  bo  uuwise,  uncoustitutioual,  aud  void. 
eijrht  colleges,  three  theologic^  ^^^  *^^  6.  Se^ohed,  That  ttis  General  Assembly  declares 
rnedical  schools,  and  one  law  school.  Ine  ais-  that  the  power  which  has  recently  been  assumed  by 
trict  public  schools  of  the  State  number  nearly  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whereby,  under 
five  thousand,  and  are  sustained  by  the  income  the-guise  of  military  necessity,  be  has  proclaimed  and 
of  a  fund  and  local  taxation.  The  charitable  extended  martial  law  over  States  where  war  did  not  ex- 
.  /:.  ".  *yw€«  i«A»i..v«.  «  V  «*  ^»L^  .  ^^^  j^^  suspended  the  wnt  of  habeas  corpus,  is 
institutions  consist  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  its  tendency  is 
at  Danville,  a  blind  asylum  at  Louisville,  an  to  subordinate  civil  to  military  authority,  and  to  sub- 
asvlnm  for  the  feeble  minded  at  Frankfort,  and  vert  constitutional  and  free  government. 

lunatic  asylums  at  Lexington  and  Hopkms-  «•  f^^'S''  T>^,tb«  General  i^mbly  declines  to 
•11              ^                             or  accept  the  President  s  proposition  for  emancipation,  as 
}j.'                    .    .             ,    ,      r^                ^     Ai.  contained  in  his  Proclamation  of  the  19th  of  May,  1862.- 
The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  7.  Betolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  deems  it 
emlowraent  of  Agricultural.  Colleges  was  ac-  proper  further  to  declare  that  it,  together  with  all  the 
cepted  by  the  State,  and  consisted  of  scrip  for  loyal  people  of  the  State,  would  haifwith  pleasure  and 
QQA  AAn  »*^.^.  ^f  ».iiKi;^  i<>Tirio  delight  any  manifestation  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
330,000  acres  of  public  lands.                      ^  seceded  Suites  to  return  to  their  allegiance  t^  the  Gov- 
The  public   works  of  improvement  m  the  emment  of  the  Union,  and  would,  in  such  event,  cor- 
State  consist  of  the  Louisville  and   Portland  diall^  and  earnestly  cooperate  with  them  in  the  res- 
canal,  2i  miles   around  the  falls  in  the  Ohio  toration  of  peace,  and  the  procurement  of  such  guaran- 
river ;  the  works  to  secure  slack  water  naiiga-  ^^  '^'''^^  8^^®  »«<^*y  ^  *"  ^^«>''  interests  and 
tion  for  260  miles  in  Kentucky  river ;  also  for  "|,  ^o/wrf,  That  Kentucky  will  adhere  to  the  Con- 
231   miles   m   the   Licking  river ;  ^  for  175  stitution  and  the  Union,  as  the  best,  it  may  be  the  last, 
miles  in  the  Green  river,  and  100  niiies  of  Bar-  hope  of  popular  freedom ;  and  for  all  the  wrongs  which 
ren  river.   The  railroads  in  some  portions  of  the  ^^J  have  been  committ^  or  evils  which  my  exist, 
fi#.„*^  I    ^^  «.,av.»,i  ;«  ^vv««^««r>«^«.  ^c  4\xA  ^««  Will  seek  redress  under  the  Constitution,  and  withm 
State  have  suffered  m  consequence  of  the  war.  ^^^  ^nion,  by  the  peaceful  but  powerful  and  irresistible 
1  racks  have  been  torn  up  and  bridges  and  roll-  agency  of  the  suffrages  of  a  free  people. 
int;  stock  destroyed.     The  number  of  miles  of  9.  tUaolvedy  That  this  General  Assembly  hails  with 
railroad  previous  to  these  disasters  was  625.  pleasurable  hope  the  recent  maaifestations  of  conser- 

The  position  of  Kentncky,  a»  one  of  the  bor-  JJlJ' "^^{Tin  XTrlaS^SnVinS'^^'A^ 

(ler  Slave  States,  imparted  more  than  ordinary  g^me  as  the  earnest  of  a  good  purpose  on  their  part  to 

interest    to   the    political   proceedings   in   the  cooperatewithallotherloyalcitizens— give  security  to 

State.  The  Legislature,  elected  in  August,  1861,  the  riffhts  of  every  section,  and  maintain  the  Union 

comnfenced  its  last  session  at  Frankfort  early  fo^'ljde^  oHhe^re              ^^^^  "^^^  ordained  by  the 

in  January,  1868.  Themeasures  presented  in  this  °^S.  ^^/pJ,  Tlmt,  in  the  judgment  of  this  General 

body  represented  the  views  of  the  people  of  the  Assembly,  a  convention  should  be  called  for  the  pur- 

Statc.  It  was  unequally  divided,  and  the  views  pose  of  proposing  such  amendments  to  the  National 

of  each  division  are  to  be  found  in  the  resolu-  Constitution  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary 

lutions  which  they  recommended  for  adoption.  *°f  ^forny™^"S'STh*S^;rd'trrffir.oTS:r^^ 

On  the  27th  of  February,  the  Assembly  adopts  the  resolutions  recommendinff  a  call  for  a  convention 

cd  the  following  series  of  resolutions.     They  ofthe  United  States,  approved  January  25th,  18C1. 
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11.  JUdolved,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  Mississippi 
Vallej  States,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion of  advice  and  consultation,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine what  is  best  to  be  done  ror  the  preservation  of 
tlie  whole  Government,  and  fop  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining their  integrity  and  Union,  and  to  prevent  any 
one  or  more  States  from  seizing  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  imposing;  export  and  import 
duties  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  other 
States. 

12.  Jiesohedy  That  the  laws  of  this  State  must  be 
maintained  and  enforced,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  State  to  sec  to  it,  that  by 
all  constitutional  means  this  indispensable  end  shall  bo 
attained. 

13.  Mesolved,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Governor  of  each  State, 
with  a  request  that  he  lay  the  same  before  the  Legisla- 
ture of  his  State,  and  to  each  of  our  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives in  Conji^ress.  Our  senators  are  instructed, 
and  our  representatives  rcquc:itcd,  to  use  their  best  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  the  objects  of  these  resolutions. 

Tho  following  preamble  and  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  Leg- 
islature, were  offered  in  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly, on  the  19th  of  January,  and  although  they 
failed  to  be  adopted  they  have  *  acquired  an 
importance  in  connection  with  subsequent 
events  in  the  State: 

In  times  of  war,  as  in  peace,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  pro- 
scribes the  powers  of  toe  Government  in  its  executive 
no  less  than  in  other  departments,  and  it  is  the  only 
bond  of  Union  between  the  States. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  defined  by  the  Consti- 
tution, when  exercising  the  powers  gnmted  to  it  is 
entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  the  people ;  but  loyalty  to 
the  Government  docs  not  impose  upon  the  citizen  any 
•obligation  to  support  an  Administration  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  policy  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  or 
forbidden  by  its  provisions ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
good  citizens  to  resist  encroachments  upon  their  rights, 
and  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  their  country  from 
violence.  He  who  upholds  the  executive  or  any  other 
department  of  the  Government  in  the  violation  of  its 
provisions  is  disloval  to  the  Constitution  and  an  enemy 
to  the  freedom  of  his  country. 

The  Federal  Government,  deriving  oil  its  legitimate 
powers  from  the  Constitution,  is,  therefore,  the  creature 
of  the  Constitution,  and  has  no  power  in  any  depart- 
ment to  suspend  any  of  its  provisions,  or  throw  off 
its  restrictions  under  any  pretense  whatever. 

The  maxim  that  "  Governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  is  one  which 
we  ought  never  to  forget.  It  involves  a  fundamental 
principle  of  freedom — one  asserted  by  our  ancestors, 
and  for  which  they  fought  and  won  our  independence 
of  the  British  Crown,  and  which  we  never  can  surren- 
der. It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Govern- 
ments were  instituted  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty 
and  property,  and  that  such  as  fail  to  perform  this 
duty  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  overthrown  by  an  intelli- 
gent, virUious,  and  courageous  people. 

The  history  of  the  present  administration  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries 
and  usurpations,  tending  directly  to  the  overthrow  of 
State  authoritv  and  State  institutions,  and  a  consolida- 
tion in  the  Federal  Government  of  all  political  power, 
and  the  erection  upon  their  ruins  of  a  great  military 
despotism  as  tyrannical  and  despotic  as  the  worst 
Governments  of  Europe,  to  prove  which  we  refer  to  the 
loilowing  facts : 

The  President  has,  without  authority  of  Congress, 
sn.^pcnded  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus — ^thus  strikmg  a 
doa'lly  blow  at  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Ue'has  caused  citizens  to  be  arrested,  transported 


to  distant  Slates,  and  incarcerated  in  loalbsomeprisjc^ 
without  charg[e  or  accusation  against  them. 

He  has  denied  to  citizens  thus  arrested  and  impn» 
coed  a  trial  by  junr,  or  indeed  any  trial,  aod  hu  viib- 
hel^  from  them  all  knowledge  and  informatioo  a&  to 
their  accusers  or  the  cause  of  their  arrest. 

He  has  subjected  his  prisoners  thus  held  to  bu^tr- 
ous  and  inhuman  treatment,  endangering  both  life aoi^ 
health,  and  has  required  hundreds  of  them  so  held,  &» 
a  condition  upon  which  they  might  be  released  to 
take  illegal  oaths  arbitrarily  prescribed  by  himaelt  or 
his  agents. 

He  haJB  attempted  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  pits 
by  the  forcible  suppression  of  newspapers,  becaose 
they  saw  proper  to  criticize  the  measures  of  bisadmic- 
istration ;  and  such  as  have  escaped  sappressiozi  hare 
been  subjected  to  a  censorship  wholly  incompaiibl'.: 
with  freedom  of  thought  or  expression  of  opinioa 

He  has  attempted  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  speech, 
by  arresting  citizens  who  animadverted  upoa  tl; 
measures  of  his  administration. 

He  has  caused  to  be  arrested  persons  engaged  in  cir- 
culating petitions  for  the  signature  of  tbe  people; 
thus  interfering  with  the  right  of  petition. 

He  has  wholW  disregarded  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  "  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  e0<xi3 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures." 

He  has  interfered  with  the  administration  ofjosti^t 
in  tho  State  courts  by  violently  forcing  the  judsFs  lo 
adjourn,  and  dispcrsinjg  their  ^and  juries,  aad  r^ 
breaking  open  jails  and  releasing  prij»oners  cocfind 
under  regular  judicial  process  for  felonies  and  otK: 
crimes. 

He  has  in  some  of  tho  States,  among  which  »  Kr* 
tacky,  forcibly  wrested  from  the  citizen  his  right  tn  l^ 
the  candidate  for  office  within  the  gift  of  tbe  po<T>; 
thus  strikinff  down  the  elective  frnncni&e ;  andc[iitui.-i'. 
citizens  of  this  State  are  now  m  conftnemeot  ber-  d 
its  borders  for  no  other  known  reason  than  that  \p 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  ofiBce  boon 
tbe  people. 

He  has  quartered  soldiers  in  the  houses  of  cit.»-^ 
against  their  will,  and  not  in  tho  manner  pre$cr.bec 
by  law. 

He  has  permitted  his  troops  to  ovemin  this  Niie. 
destroying  houses,  and  fencings  of  farms  and  lots.  Tt ' 
have  sacked  the  houses  of  peaceful  citizens,  destroy.! : 
their  furniture,  family  pictures,  carpets,  ctothiog,  i'  ■ 
other  articles  of  household  eoods,  and  robbed  thee  - 
their  silver  ware,  stock,  and  provisions. 

He  has  permitted  his  wagon  Doasters  and  otS*^ 
with  armeo  soldiers,  to  seize  the  com,  oats,  and  h  ' 
ACp  of  our  citizens  for  the  use  of  the  armies.  wiiJ-  • 
their  consenL  and  without  jnst  discrimination  ^^ ' 
whether  the  farmer  could  spare  the  articles  or  r  ■'- 
fixin^their  own  price  upon  them,  and  making  tbf.: 
own  estimate  as  to  the  value  and  the  quantity  t^k.r. 
and  giving  S^  receipt  or  name  whereby  the  carr  - 
couliT succoHilly  seek  his  pay;  and  oOcn.  ^^'^ 
vouchers  were  given,  they  were  so  informal  ths!  ?- 
money  could  be  drawn  upon  them. 

He  has  permitted  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  er' " 
slaves  in  great  numbers  to  leave  their  mast*rs  a- J 
owners,  and  to  take  them  within  their  c&mp?.  >y 
there,  with  bavonets,  to  protect  them  from  reclarjat  -^ 
and  when  civi|[suits  have  been  brought  fortbeir  itcrf-^ 
ry,  in  many  instances  the  process  of  the  conrtbis|*-' 
resisted  by  armed  forces,  and  tho  owner  of  tbe  sl:''^ 
roaltreatea  and  imprisoned,  for  no  known  caust  i!>^ 
than  his  attempt  thus  to  recover  and  pruiect  .- 
property.  . 

He  has  permitted  his  officers  and  soldiers,  w'l"'  '^ 
authority  of  law,  to  levy  large  contributions  ofro*^' 
upon  unoffending  citizens,  under  the  pretence  of  rt:^ 
bursing  other  citizens  for  losses  sustained  by  ^' 
casualties  of  war. 

He  has  permitted  his  officers  and  soldiers  wiib  ^'•- 
punity  to  murder  peaceable  citizens. 

He  has  given  his  assent  and  approval  toac;«* 
Congress  appropriating  and  proposing  to  appr>)t  ^'^^ 
enormous  sums  of  the  public  money  to  porcbiS^  *-* 
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iVeedom  of  slaves  and  their  deportation  to  some  for-  amble  and  resoIutioDS  to  the  President  of  the  United 

ei^n  country,  and  bos  invited  Uie  border  Slave  States  States,  and  to  each  of  our  senators  and  representatives 

(iucluding  kentucky)  to  liberate  their  Slaves,  with  in  Congress, 

promises  of  compensation  from  the  Federal  Treasory.  ^     ,,     ._.,      ^  ..                ^,          .       .^ 

He  has  set  aside  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ^^  t^t^©  29tn  of  Janiiar7,  the  minority  mem- 
States  by  giving  his  official  sanction  to  an  act  of  Con-  bers  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  large  number  of 
cress  creating  a  new  State  within  the  territory  of  persons  from  various  counties  of  the  State,  met 
\irgioia  without  her  consent.  j^  the  evening  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the 
He  has,  without  constitutional  authonty,  aided  m  ri  •«.  i  -a  •  j  ^'  •*^"^m  *"  »"^ 
freeing  the  slaves  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Capitol,  and  organized  a  meeting,  and  adopted 
He  bas,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  by  procla-  the  preceding  preamble  and  resolutions  in  the 
nation,  declared  free  all  the  slaves  in  many  of  the  form  in  which  thcy  had  been  offered  ih  both 
States,  invited  them  to  vindicate  their  freedom  by  Houses  of  the  Legislature.    Various  proposi- 

force,  and  sought  an  alliance  with  them  m  a  war  waired     4.:^„«  „^«^  ♦u^^  ^;««.,«^^j  ;^ r *        n 

aguiJst  their  masters-a  monstrous  and  iniquitouTact  ^^^^  "^^^^  *^®^  discussed  m  reference  to  caU- 

sanctioned  by  no  law  human  or  divine,  nndin^  no  ^^S  ?   convention   of  the  people,  nominating 

parollelin  atrocity  in  the  history  of  barbarous  nations,  candidates  for  State  officers  and  members  of 

He  is  spending  large  sums  of  money,  appropriated  by  Congress,  to  be  chosen  at  the  usual  election  in 

^SnrZts^!^^^it!i^rJi.il  '"""«  ""•  Augnatwhonthem^tinga^onrnedtothencxt 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  truth  of  which  ^^7'     f^^  ^^  second  meetmg  a  btate  Oentral 

cannot  be  denied,  we  do  nrmly  believe,  and  solemnly  Committee  was  appointed,  and  instructed  to 

declare,  that  any  assistance  furnished  the  Executive  in  call  a  State  Convention  to  nominate  candidates 

thcfurtherprosecutionofthe  war  upon  the  basis  of  for  governor  and   other  officers,  to  meet  at 

his  present  pohcy,  tends  immediately  and  directly  to  r^.^iu*    *     -*u     10*1.     r-i?L                 t\  ^  .^ 

the  Sverthrow  of  both  the  Federal  and  State  Govern-  *r4nkfort  on  the  18th  of  February.     On  the 

ments :  Wherefore,  next  day,  January  31st,  this  committee  issued  a 

1.  liesolctd  by  the  General  Aisemhly  of  the  Common^  call  for  a  Convention.    Previous  to  its  meeting 
ucalth  o/Ktntucly,  That  Kentucky  will,  by  all  con-  an  application  was  made  to  the  Assembly  of 

^^:^tJ!^ltL''Z.^7:^r^,^^^t^'^  the  Wture  forthe  nso  of  iUhaU  w^ich 

the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  security  of  their  persons  ^^  refused.     At  the  nppomted  time  the  Con- 

and  property  against  the  unconstitutional  edicts  of  the  vcntion  assembled  at  Frankfort,  but  was  soon 

Federal  ExecuUve,  and  their  enforcement  by  the  Army  dispersed  by  Col.  Gilbert,  the  commander  of  a 

"°?%^i^w?L  K^4K. ♦•♦*•.     r*i,a**    t  regiment  of  Federal  soldiers.    On  the  next  day 

2.  .otvo^rm,  That,  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  ^  x^^^  t  r-xi./^  x*  i_"^ 
Kentucky.  "  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  shive  to  such  ^°®  ^}  ^^  members  of  the  Convention,  who 
»Iave,  and  its  increase,  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  '^^  A^^o  &  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  , 
the  right  of  the  owner  to  any  property  whatever ; "  Legislature,  moved  in  the  House  a  suspension 
that  "Kentucky  understands  her  own  interests  too  well*  of  the  rules,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  present 
to  be  thankful  for  gratuitous  advice  as  to  the  mode  m  ^    foUowili  memorial : 

which  spe  should  manage  them ;  and  when  she  wants  xv—vw^Ag  AA««tuw«Acu 

the  assistance  of  any  outside  administration  of  her  Fehruary\WK^l^^. 

fiffairs,  she  claims  the  privilege  of  originating  the  sug-  To  (he  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

^cstion ;"    consequently   the   proposition    made   by  Kentucky : 

Abraham  Lincoln,  for  her  to  emancipate  her  slaves,  u  The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 

kerihy  rejected,  respectfully  represent:  That  they  are  citizens "bf  said 

Z.  Resolved,  That  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  war  State,  and  legal  voters  under  the  laws  and  Constitution 

having  been  perverted  by  the  party  now  in  control  of  thereof;  that,  in  pursuance  of  publiq  notification,  they 

the  Government,  in  violation  of  its  oft-repeated  and  '  and  many  other  citizens  and  voters  met  at  the  Metro* 

most  solemn  pledges,  our  Senators  in  Congress  are  politan  Hall  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  on  the  18th  inst., 

instructed,  and  our  Representatives  are  reouested,  to  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Democratic  Convention, 

oj>nose  any  further  aid  in  its  prosecution  by  lumishing  and  nominating  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next 

cither  men  or  money.  August  election  for  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant- 

A.  Heeolved,  That  the  proclamations  of  the  President,  Governor,  and  other  State  officers  to  be  elected  at  that 

datM  September  22d,  1862,  and  January  1st,  1SG3,  pur-  time,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State; 

porting  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in  certain  States  and  that  they  and  their  associates  are  peaceable  and  un- 

parts  of  States,  set  forth  therein,  are  unwarranted  by  armed  citizens,  and  in  no  wise  connected  with  any 

any  code,  either  civil  or  military,  and  oflach  character  military  organization ;  that  they  met  in  a  peaceable 

and  tendency  as  not  to  bo  submitted  10  by  a  people  and  oraerly  manner,  and  for  a  lawful  purpose. 

jealous  of  their  liberties.  They  further  state,  that  soon  after  tney  had  conven- 

5.   Bewlved,  That  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  by  ed,  Col.  Gilbert,  the  military  commandant  of  the  post, 

the  President,  admitting  Western  Yir^nia  as  a  State,  appeared  in  said  hall,  attended  by  a  laree  roihtary 

without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  is  such  force,  surrounding  the  building,  and  caused  to  be  read 

a  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution  as  to  warrant  military  order  No.  8,  to  the  effect  that  information  had 

Kentucky  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  validity  of  such  been  received  at  hcad(^uarters  that  a  large  number  of 

proceeding.  rebel  spies  and  emissaries  were  present,  and  requiring 

Ci.   JiesoTted,  That  Kentucky  will  cordially  unite  with  all  persons  not  residents  of  the  city  or  members  of  the 

l^he  democracy  of  the  Northern  States  in  an  earnest  en-  I^egislature  to  report  themselves  immediately  at  his 

jeaTor  to  briof  about  a  speedy  termination  of  the  ex-  *  headquarters;  but  stated  that,  for  mutual  convenience, 

stin^  war;  and  to  this  end  we  insjst  upon  a  suspen-  he  had  brought  his  ac^utant  to  the  hall,  and  that  thcy 

•lion  of  hostilities  and  an  armistice*  to  enable  the  belli-  could  there  and  then  report  themselves,  and  give  satis- 

^crents  \o  agree  upon  terms  of  peace.  factory  reference  as  to  their  identity ;  that  no  person 

7.  Hesolvedt  That  —  commissioners  from  this  State  present  would  be  permitted  to  leave  the  hall,  unless 
>c  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  Fed-  by  his  order,  until  all  had  so  reported. themselves. 
'ral  and  Confederate  Governments,  at  Washington  I'he  Convention,  then,  with  his  permission,  proceeded 
md  liicbmond,  and  urge  them  respectfully  to  agree  to  elect  a  chairman,  and  made  a  call  of  the  counties  of 
tpon  an  armistice  for  the  purposes  therein  contem-  the  State,  the  delegates  present  from  each  county  re- 
flated, porting  their  names,  and  giving  reference  as  their 

8.  Iie/iolf}edf  That  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  is  here-  counties  were  respectively  called. 

y  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  pre-  When  this  was  done  the  Convention  was  about  to 
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proceed  to  the  business  before  it,  when,  to  the  aston-  at  the  Senate  chamber  in  Frankfort,  on  the  2$th  snd 

ishment  of  all  present.  Col.  Gilbert  rose  and  stated  that  80th  of  January,  lB6d,  and  are  hereby  approved  ami 

the  further  business  of  said  Convention  was  "  arrested ;"  adopted  bj  this  Convention.    {Ses  pp.  564,  !^').  i 
that  those  present  would  not  be  permitted  to  hold  a        4.  liesohed.  That  the  Union  of  the  States  caDootbe 

Convention  within  the  Department  under  his  com-  maintained  and  perpetuated,  unless  their  ooDstitatiom 

mand ;  that  if  nominations  were  made  the  candidates  and  laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  tb# 

would  be  arrested,  and,  if  elected,  would  not  be  per-  United  States,  their  rights  and  interests  thereby  ic- 

mitted  to  hold  the  office  to  which  they  misht  be  elect-  tended  to  be  secured,  and  their  reserred  powers,  an 

ed.    He  said  be  should  preserve  the  list  ofnamea  thus  respected  and  held  inviolate  by  the  General  Goren- 

obtained ;  that,  in  certain  contingencies,  they  might  be  ment,  and  unless  that  (Government  shall  rdraio  free 

of  great  importance ;  that  he  required  all  present  to  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  ungranted  powen. 
return  peaceably  and  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  to        6.  JidsoCted,  That  we  will  cooperate  with  socb  of  tL; 

refrain  from  all  "seditious  and  noisy  conversation ! "  adhering  States  as  shall  concur  inopposiogtbeoeB- 

that  whilst  wtllin|^  to  allow  the  "greatest  freedom  con-  tinuance  of  the  existing  war,  and  in  toe  ai^plioQ  cf 

sistent  with  the  times,"  he  should  repress  all  conduct  such  pacific  measures  as  may  be  best  calcnlau^liop^- 

calculated  to  excite  the  people.    He  assigned  as  a  rca-  mote  a  lasting  peace  in  the  country  and  a  permaLso; 

son  for  this  extraordinary  proceediiH^,  that  the  *'  Con-  union  of  all  the  States. 

aervative  Democratic  IjCgislature  or  the  State"  had        Jie9olved,Th9lLwe  haU  with  feelinss  of  tbelireli^: 

refused  to  allow  the  Convention  the  use  of  its  hall,  say-  satisfaction  the   recent  victories   of  our  dcmocnd- 

ing  that,  had  this  refusal  not  been  made,  he  might  have  brethren  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  ia 

acted  differently.  He  said  the  conservative  democratic  defence  of  "  the  Constitution  as.it  is,  and  the  Uobn  a 

papers  of  the  State  repudiated  them  as  democrats,  it  was,"  and  we  congratulate  the  friends  of  coD»tii> 

and  that  said  papers,  as  well  as  common  rumor,  as-  tional  liberty  evcrvwhere  upon  these  signal  triospb 

signed  to  them  the  character  of  rebel  sympathizers.  of  the  true  p'llnciples  of  republican  govemmeoL 
At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  A.  B.  Chambers,         rp^^  ,«y>f:^«  4.0.  .no^^An.!  ♦Ka  ,«,1a-  ^^\\rJ\ 
Esq.,  the  representotive  from  Gallatin  county,  present-         P®  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  failed. 
ed  to  Col.  Gilbert  the  resolutions  appended  hereto,         Says    the   "Louisville  Journal,'  m  JnlT: 

which  had  been  adopted  at  a  primary  meeting  of  the  *^Tho  Convention  was  dispersed,  and  the  move- 

Convention,  as  the  resolutions  which  would  bo  report-  ment  for  the  reorganization  of  the  sece.->iv- 
cd  to  this  Convf  ntion,  «nd  which,  in  the  opinion  of  ^y  of  Kentucky,  under  the  name  of  democ 

said  primary  meeting  and  the  committee  on  resoln-  i'"'*'^  "*  x..v**i*«v«.j,  uu^v4  i,uv  ucuuv  %.■. 

tioas,  embodied  the  views  of  this  Convention,  and  re-  ^acy,  as  respects   publio  and   formal  acjon, 

quested  that  they  be  read,  in  order  that  the  objects  and  was  suddenly   arrested.     At  this   point  m' 

views  of  the  Convention  might  be  understood.    This  courses  lay  before  the  leaders  of  the  movemt:*. 

PIT^l^l^^n"^"  "^^f""^  ^^*     *V^l^®,?' ''**^ '®"*''^'  They  were  oompeUed  to  abandon  the  ir.on 

ed  that  the  Convention  must  not  be  holden.  _    "1  i»     ai  *    1     a*  1     *    ^^,». 

Without  intending  to  reflect  upon  Col.  Gilbert,  or  P®»<^  i®'  V'®  present  elecUon,  or  else  to  or^a- 

question  the  authority  of  the  Federal   Government  izo   secretly,  and  selecting   candidates  id  :l 

within  the  sphere  of  its  constitutional  powers,  we,  as^  main  from  the  new  recruits  of  the  party,  wit 

citizens  and  freemen  of  the  Commonwealth,  submit  but  a  comparative  sprinkliuc  of  origiual  se^t- 

that  in  the  acts  herein  referred  to,  the  constitutional  „;^„;„i.„  «„;«*i„  ♦«.  ^,,4.  *i.«™  ;«  ♦i,«fi»u  ir-'--. 

rights  of  citizens  peacefully  to  assemble  together,  the  B^o^iists,  quietly  to  put  them  in  the  field  w... 

rif^htof  suffrage,andtherightof  free  speech;  as  well  as  <>"*.  *"«  intervention  of  any  public  or  foim 

almost  everv  other  right  dear  to  freemen,  have  been  in-  action.     In  a  word,  they  had  either  to  tbn^v 

vaded  by  military  authority,  against  which  we  enter  our  up  their  scheme  for  the  present,  or  to  prOfeccte 

solemti  protest,  and  pray  your  honorable  body  to  adopt  j^  j^y  indirection.     They  unhesiUtingk  ck^ 

such  legislation  as  m  your  wisdom  will  best  conserve  Vi   /   *"**"*'"*'      \.  .       •'.        VTi  \i   /av  , 

those  njrhts  and  protect  the  citizens  of  this  Common-  *»«  ^^^^^  course.  It  is  not  probable  that  tbcT.  ■ 

wealth  from  military  violence.  much  as  seriously  thought  of  the  former.  A:. 

D.  IIERKl WETHER,  the  oour-e  they  chose  they  have  pursued  v.!' 

GEO.  W^-^i^ifl^i:A'U  «".?8y  »»d  "',1^  considerable  skiU. 

J.  R.  BUCHANAN.  "1  he  result,  with  respect  to  organizaiJ'/' 

we  are  not  able  confidently  to  state,  ili^'- 

1.  Jieaolvedf  That  the  political  principles  and  views  secret  societies  under  the  style  of  **  Demoin:- 

set  forth  and  promulgated  by  the  Democratic  National  Associations  "  have  been  established  Ctr:^:'. 

Convention,  particularly  that  held  at  Cincinnati  on  the  f"""^'"   "  °     «t.  «  ^«v€*  ^ow*w*«*^c^* 

2d  of  June,  1856,  in  the  form  of  resolutions  adopted  and  ^^  many  parts  of  the    Commonwealth  i>. 

published  to  the  American  people  as  containing  the  probably  tftall ;  but,  with  respect  to  candid^t^^ 

political  faith  and  creed.of  the  National  Democracy,  are  the  result  is  at  last  before  the  public  in  a  c^y^' 

approved  by  this  Democratic  State  Convention,  reas-  piete  "Democratic  ticket"  for  the  State,  t- 

■^2.  i^heTil  toeTe^ing  idea  in  the  National  Dem-  candidates  having  been  required  to  steal  o-j 

ocratic  faith,  we  again  assert  "that  the  Federal  Gov-  their  places  in  the  ticket  one  by  one  or  m  l]  u^ 

ernment  is  one  of  limited  power,  derived  solely  from  groups,  as  the  stars  appear  to  steal  into  thr' 

the  Constitution ;  and  the  grants  of  power  made  there-  places  in  the  twilight  sky,  the  managers  arf  ^■- 

inexpedient  Snd  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  con-  O'^ce  to  burst  forth  m   constellated  spjenv-' . 

stitutional  powers.  might  challenge  too  forcibly  the  attentito  < 

3.  Besoluedf  That  this  Convention,  representing  the  the  authorities..   But  at  lost'the  ticket  is  odH- 

Dcmocratic  party  in  Kentucky,  solemnly  declare  that  f^\  )> 

tliey  stand  opposed  to  the  continuance  and  further         \r^„„«,t,;i«  fi,^  ^^\^^\^^  ^f  ^^^\.^w<^  tit  :'- 

prosecution  orthe  civil  war  now  existing,  for  the  rea-  ^  Meanwhile  the  nuyority  of  members  0.  - 

8o;is  and  tJpon  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the  preamble  Legislature,  known  as  Umon  members,  as*^' 

and  resolutions  presented  b^  Messrs.  Orover  and  Bush  bled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  erc^ 

in  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  ing  of  Feb  16th    and  airreed  to  "  reoomi»'' 

on  *^«  l»">  °f  J*°»f2^^^^^^  to  the  Union  DemocrTcy  of  Kentncky  t^ 

oliitions  were  unanimously  approved  by  a  meeting  of  .,  1.1    t.     j  1       x*        •  ♦:m»  r 

the  democratic  members  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  they  assemble  by  delegation  in  convention  j; 

and  other  citizens  of  the  Democratic  party,  convened  Louisville  on  March  18th,  to  nominate  smta>*^ 
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persons  as  candidates  for  the  Y&iions  State  political  parties  in  the  State,  each  should  he 

otBcers."    At  the  appointed  time  the  Oonven-  represented  in  the  officers  of  every  election 

tion  asscmhled  at  Loaisville.    Delegates  were  precinct.    An  amendment  adopted  March  15th, 

f)resent  from  one  hundred  and  three  counties,  1862,  declared  that  those  who  had  engaged  in 

aud  the  Convention  contained  more  than  a  reheUion  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government, 

thousand  members.    Joshua  F.  Bell  was  nomi-  or  who  had  in  any  way  aided,  counselled,  or 

nated  for  Governor,  and  adopted  %  series  of  advised  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  the 

rciiolutions,  which  were  thus  explained  by  the  Federal  Union  by  force  of  arms,  or  adhered  to 

present  Governor,  Bramlette,  in  a  speech  de-  those  engaged  in  the  effort  to  separate  her 

livered  in  Louisville  on  July  18th :  from  the  Federal  Union  by  force  of  arms, 

lU  first  resolution  approved  and  endorsed  the  prin-  f^o^ld  not  be  deemed  one  of  the  political  par- 

riples  contained  in  the  joint  resolutions  upon  Federal  Jies  of  the  State.    They,  therefore,  could  not 

affairs,  adopted  by  our  Legislature.    {See  pp.  663,  be  officers  at  any  election.    Another  amend- 

;,04.)    The  spirit  of  these  resolutions  declared  the  ment,  adopted  March  11th,  1862,  declared  that 

I'le  Un*ted*'^toi''l^''Si^^^  *^  citizens  who  should  enter  the  service  of  the 

itT  rewgnized  the"difference  StwMn°a  tr™°toT?  80-called  Confederate  States,  in  either  a  civil  or 

administration  of  the  goTemment,  limited  to  an  official  xnihtary  capacity,  or  mto  the  service  of  the  so- 

tcrm,  and  the  eoremment  itself,  which  is  permanent,  called  Provisional  Government  of  Kentucky, 

and  was  intended  by  its  founders  to  endure  foreyer ;  and  continue  in  Buch  service  after  the  passage 

declared  dissent  from  and  entered  its  protest  against  f  this  amendment,  or  who  shall  take  up  or 

the  emancipation  proclamation  as  unwise,  unconstitu-  i*uja  wuwu^Aiuwui^  y»    wuv  o"****   ^«»^     i    ^^ 

tional,  and  void;  denounced  the  extension  of  martial  continue  m  arms  agamst  the  military  forces ot 

law  over  States  where  war  did  not  exist,  and  the  sus-  the  United  States  or  the  State,  or  shall  give 

pension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  unwarranted  by  voluntary  aid  and  assistance  to  those  in  arms 

the  ConsUtntion,  tending  to  subordinate  ciTil  to  mili^^  against  said  forces,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 

ry  authority  and  to  subvert  constitutional  and  free  r^^«x»:„i.«^   ♦i,^.„««li„««    ««^  cV^ii «« i^««^,  ^.^ 

government ;  declared  we  would  bail  with  delight  any  expatriated  themselves,  and  shall  no  longer  be 

manifestation  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  seceded  Oltuens  of  Kentucky,  nor  may  be  again,  ex- 

States  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  in  which  event  we  cept  by  permission  of  the  Legislature.     When> 

would  cordially  cooperate  with  them  in  the  restoration  ever  any  person  attempted  to  exercise  anv 

of  peace  and  the  security  of  such  guarantee  as  would  j^^  ^ght  of  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  he  might 

protect  all  their  interests  and  rights;  hailed  the  tri-  r'o*"  *»b"f  v*  »  vn,i«.ci*  vx  xk^*ai.«v«j,  *j«  ui«{^uu 

umph  of  conservative  sentiment  in  the  non-slavehold-  be  required  to  negative  on  oath  this  expatria- 

ing  States  as  manifested  by  the  then  recent  elections,  tion.      Persons  who    aided  in    attempting  to 

and  asserted  that  the  laws  of  the  State   must  be  break  up  or  prevent  any  election  from   being 

maintained  and  enforced,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  hej^  anywhere  in  the  State  were  liable  tcr  be 

the  constituted  authonties  to  see  that  this  indispensa-  ij««j  a.™  ara  <^  *rnn    ^-  t^,v.:«^»»«»^4>  ««♦ 

ble  end  should  be  attained  by  all  consUtutional  iSieans.  ^^^  ^^^  W^^  ^O  *^^^'  ^  imprisonment  not 

These  points  of  undying  devotion  and  loyaltv  to  the  more  than  one  year.     Unicers  who  failed  to 

Government,  and  the  determination  to  adhere  to  it  and  arrest  such  offenders  may  be  punished  by  fine 

I>rescrve  it  at  all  hazards ;  the  dutr  of  the  State  gov-  mid  imprisonment.     Persons  offering  to  vote, 

ernment  to  see  the  law  executed ;  the  condemnation  of  ^     j^^  j^     ^    f  I     statements  under  oath, 

the  radical  measures  of  the  Federal  administration  in  ""^  o«v/ui^  uiuiko  iuio«  o^l^mii^^^        %.    v«v*i, 

power,  and  the  pledge  to  correct  them  by  peaceful  and  should  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and 

constitutional  means  through  the  ballot-box,  all  mee^  Buffer  the  penalties  for  that  offence, 

hia  most  cordial  approval  and  support    There  is  no  Previous  to  the  election,  Governor  Robinson 


our  opponents  say  they  hold  the  same  sentiments,  loyalty,^'  and,  as  administered  in  the  city  of 

there  is  therefore  no  issue  to  be  taken  with  them.  But  LoaigyiUe   was  as  follows: 

the  second  resolution  of  our  Convention  declared  that  ' 

tlie  present  causeless  and  wicked  rebellion  should  be        i of county  of  State  of do  sol- 

cruflhed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  cmnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the 

nnd  the  national  authority  restored  over  all  the  revolted  United  States,  and  support  and  sustain  the  Constitu- 

States,  and  for  the  accomplishment   of  that  object  tio^  ^nd  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  as  the  su- 

we   were  willing  to  devote  our  whole  resources  if  preme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  any  State  Consti- 

neceasarv.     On  this  resolution  our   opponento   take  fution  or  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ,  and 

issue ;  all  the  rest  are  unopposed.  that  I  will  not  take  up  arms  against  the  United  SUtes, 

^^    AT-    tiAi^x.    ^k     n  tr     -D  11  J    V     J  av  nor  give  aid  and  comfort,  by  word  or  deed,  to  the  en- 

On  the  24tn  of  April  Mr.  ISell  aecimea  the  emies  thereof,  or  to  those  now  in  rebellion  against  the 

nomination  for  Governor,  for  the  reason  that  United  States ;  and  that  I  disclaim  all  fellowship  with 

his  private  affdrs,  which  had  been  much  neg-  the  so-called  Confederate  States  and  Confederate  ar- 

looted  dnringthetwopreyiousyearBoftronble,  Sr.ii:S.'a'SiM\/Jl^'^'rtl?Grv2™t':?n7^At' 
demanded  his  whole  attention.  The  State  united  States  of  Amenca,  with  a  fall  understanding 
Central  Oommittee  on  the  1st  of  May  tendered  that  death  or  other  punishment  by  the  judgment  of  a 
the  nomination  to  Thomas  E.  Bramlette,  who  Military  Commission  will  be  the  penalty  of  its  viola- 
accepted  it.    The  election  was  held  on  the  first    **°u*.      ..    ,      ,      u«<v««  ^^  «i»;-        iiTT^p 

Monday  in  August.  Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this day  of 

A  general  act  of  the  Legislature  and  amend-  ' 

ments  thereto  passed  in  1862,  constitute  the  General  Bumside,  who  was  in  command  of 

laws  of  the  State  regulating  elections.    The  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  which  included 

statute  required  that,  so  long  as  there  are  two  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  State,  issa- 
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proceed  to  the  bosioesa  before  it,  when,  to  the  aston-  at  the  Senate  chamber  in  Frankfort,  on  the  SOth  mi 
ishment  of  all  prcseot.  Col.  Gilbert  rose  and  stated  that  80th  of  Januaiy,  1868,  and  are  hereby  approved  xii 
the  farther  business  of  said  Convention  was  "  arrested ;"  adopted  by  this  Convention.  {See  pp.  b^,  lAX} 
that  those  present  wonld  not  be  permitted  to  hold  a  4.  Jiewlredf  That  tbe  Union  of  the  States  canooibe 
Convention  within  the  Department  under  his  com-  maintained  and  perpetuated,  nnleas  their  oonsiitutioDs 
mand ;  that  if  nominations  were  made  the  candidates  and  laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitutiooof  tLe 
would  be  arrested,  and,  if  elected,  would  not  be  per-  United  States,  their  rights  and  interests  thereby  in- 
mitted  to  hold  the  office  to  which  they  misht  be  elect-  tended  to  be  secured,  and  their  reserved  powers,  an 
ed.  He  said  he  should  preserve  the  list  ofnames  thus  respected  and  held  inviolate  by  the  GeDeral  Gmai- 
obtained ;  that,  in  certain  contingencies,  they  might  be  ment,  and  unless  that  Oovemment  shall  refrain  fnm 
of  great  importance ;  that  he  required  all  present  to  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  nngranted  powers, 
return  peaceably  and  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  to  6.  /2M0(r«^,  That  we  will  cooperate  with  such  of  tU 
refrain  from  all  ''seditious  and  noisy  conversation ! "  adhering  States  as  shall  concur  in  opposiog  the  coo- 
that  whilst  willing  to  allow  the  "  ffreateat  freedom  con-  tinuance  of  the  existing  war,  and  in  toe  at^ption  d 
sistont  with  the  times,"  he  should  repress  all  conduct  such  pacific  measures  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  pro- 


refused  to  allow  the  Convention  the  use  of  its  hall,  say-  satisfaction  the   recent  victories   of  our  democruti: 

ing  that,  had  this  refusal  not  been  made,  he  might  have  brethren  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  Stat^^i^  i: 

acted  differently.  He  said  tbe  conservative  democratic  defence  of  "  the  Constitution  as.it  is,  and  the  Uciut  ss 

papers  of  the  State  repudiated  them  as  democrats,  it  was,"  and  we  congratulate  the  friends  of  comtits- 

and  that  said  papers,  as  well  as  common  rumor,  as-  tional  liberty  evervwhere  upon  these  signal  triacpti 

signed  to  tbem  the  character  of  rebel  sympathizers.  of  the  true  principles  of  republican  govemmect. 

e4!  tt^??SSXut'ra,"^'i;'a^u!v5^^^  The  motion  to  suspend  the  mles  failed  . 
ed  to  Col.  Gilbert  the  resolutions  appended  hereto,  Says  the  "Louisville  Journal,  in  JOij: 
which  had  been  adopted  at  a  primary  meeting  of  the  "The  Convention  was  dispersed,  and  the  move- 
Convention,  as  the  resolutions  which  would  bo  report-  ment  for  the  reorganization  of  the  secesfii: 
ed  to  this  Convention,  »nd  which,  in  the  opinion  of  ^  f  Kentucky,  under  the  name  of  democ- 
said  primary  meeting  and  the  committee  on  resolu-  i****  v  "*  *».***«  v«^,  «  v  •.  «  » 
tions.  embodied  the  views  of  this  Convention,  and  re-  racj,  as  respects  public  and  formal  actioL, 
quested  that  they  be  read,  in  order  that  the  objects  and  was  suddenly  arrested.  At  this  point  :^' 
views  of  the  Convention  might  be  understood.    This  courses  lay  before  the  leaders  of  the  movemesi. 

Pf *>po»»J|o°-r"  def.l*"®^' ^y  C^^^^  They  were  oompeUed  to  abandon  the  ito*  • 

ed  that  the  Convention  must  not  be  holden.  ^^Jl  /u«  *u^  «»^^««*  ^i>^^«^,*^«   ^«  *i«^  ^^  .ir^j- 

Without  intending  to  reflect  upon  Col.  Gilbert,  or  P^nt  for  the  present  election,  or  else  to  or?i. 

question  the  authority  of  the  Federal   Government  IZG  secretly,  and  selecting  candidates  in  v.. 

within  the  sphere  of  its  constitutional  powers,  we,  as^  main  from  the  new  recruits  of  the  party,  ^^^ 

citizens  and  freemen  of  the  Commonwealth,  submit  i^Qt  a  comparative  sprinkliac  of  original  se^^r 

i?|i.i%fc'it^e''a.';r,fSf?r.^.^'^^^^^  ^-^^  ^r"^  '»  P»t  them  in  U..e  field  wid; 

right  of  suffrage,  and  the  rightof  free  speech,  as  well  as  0«t  the  intervention  of  any  public  or  foniii. 

almost  every  other  right  dear  to  ft^men,  have  been  in-  action.     In  a  word,  they  had  either  to  thro^ 

vaded  by  military  authority,  against  which  we  enter  our  up  their  scheme  for  the  present,  or  to  projeect^ 

solemji  protest,  and  pray  your  honorable  body  to  adopt  i^  by  indirection.     They  unhesitatingly  cbu-e 

such  legislation  as  m  your  wisdom  will  best  conserve  .,     /..  \.  ,       •'.         /^.,   *i^»*Vr. 

those  rights  and  protit  the  .citizens  of  thU  Common-  ^^^  letter  course.  It  is  not  probable  that  the^^- 

wealth  from  milHarv  violence.  much  as  seriously  thought  of  the  former,  a^^ 

D.  AERRI WETHER.  the  course  they  chose  they  have  pursued  vi.' 

fiT^n  t/ wh^T t^amS? °7u '°°-  V  energy  f^^  ^»th  considerable  skill 

GEO.  W.  WILLIAMS,  of  Hancock.  u'Fi,^  «««„u    —ui,    .»..x^^«^    4^  «-^,n;^-''r 

J.  R.  BUCHANAN.  Ine  result,  with  respect  to  organize..  ^ 

we  are  not  able  confidently  to  state,  tj" .: 

1.  Setolved,  That  the  political  principles  and  views  secret  societies  under  the  style  of  "  Deraci"-: 

set  forth  and  promulgated  by  the  Democratic  National  Associations  "  have  been  established  ccruJ; 

Convention,  particularly  that  held  at  Gmcmnati  on  the  •  _▲       i*   1.1       r>(  ui.   <-, 

2d  of  June,  1856,  in  the  form  of  resolutions  adopted  and  ^^  Y^^^  2^^?  ?^   the    Oonimon wealth  ^^- 

published  to  the  American  people  as  containing  the  probably  j^all ;  but,  With  respect  to  candittJ: 

political  faith  and  creed.of  the  National  Democracy,  are  the  result  is  at  last  before  the  public  in  a  t"^'-" 

approved  by  this  DemocraUc  State  Convention,  reaa-  pl^te  "  Democratic  ticket "  for  the  Stale,  t' 

'•SIC'.^a; tf  fe^U.g idc.  m the N.tion.1  D«n.  '^^^^f>'  ¥^"8 \f^^  l^^^^^  *<>  M  «■';■., 

ocratic  faith,  we  again  assert  "that  the  Federal  Gov-  their  places  m  the  ticket  one  by  one  or  in  Jn- 

ernment  is  one  of  limited  power,  derived  solely  from  groups,  as  the  stars  appear  to  steal  into  t.t<: 

the  Constitution ;  and  the  grants  of  power  made  there-  places  in  the  twilight  sky,  the  managers  appt'' 

in  ought  to  be  strictlv  construed  by  all  the  depart-  ^^^^^  considering  that  to  allow  tbe  ticket  ail  <S 

ments  and  agents  of  the  Government:  and  that  it  is  ^"*'v  y^  *  r  _^u    •  T  1 1  a   i      i,t,i- 

inexpedient  Snd  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  con-  ^^^  *^  ^"^8^  ">rth  m   constellated  splen.. 

stitutional  powers.  might  challenge  too  forcibly  the  attention  i> 

3.  Jiesolvedf  That  this  Convention,  representing  the  the  authorities..   But  at  last* the  ticket  ia  oat i^ 

Democratic  party  in  Kentucky,  solemnly  declare  that  ful].^> 

they  stand  opposed  to  the  continuance  and  further         \/a«««,i,;1a  ^\^^  .««:»»:«.«.  ^^  *^^»«v».«  nf  &- 

prasecution  olf  the  civil  war  now  existing,  for  the  rea-  ,  Meanwhile  the  miyority  of  members  o.  i- 

so.is  and  tJpon  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the  preamble  Legislature,  known  as  Union  members,  ^scit' 

and  resolutions  presented  bf  Messrs.  Grover  and  Bush  bled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  erct- 

in  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  ing  of  Feb.  16th    and  affreed  to  *•*•  Tecoiasit^- 

on  the  19th  of  January,  1863,  which  preamble  and  res-  f^  fi,^   nnJnn    Tiaynnt^i^nxr    /^^  TT^^fn/^Vr  Ihi 

olntionswere  unanimously  approverf^  by  a  meeting  of  J?  ^'^®   Union  Democracy   of  Kentuety  - 

the  democratic  members  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  *"ey  assemble  by  delegation  m  convention  i; 

and  other  citizens  of  the  Democratic  party,  convened  Louisville  on  March  18th,  to  nominate  soit^-' 
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persons  as  candidates  for  the  Y&rions  State  political  parties  in  the  State,  each  sliould  he 

officers."    At  the  appointed  time  the  Oonven-  represented  in  the  officers  of  every  election 

t ion  assembled  at  Louisville.    Delegates  were  precinct.    An  amendment  adopted  March  15th, 

present  from  one  hundred  and  three  counties,  1862,  declared  that  those  who  had  engaged  in 

aud  the  Convention  contained  more  than  a  rebeUion  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government, 

thousand  members.    Joshua  F.  Bell  wasnomi-  or  who  had  in  any  way  aided,  counselled,  or 

nated  for  Governor,  and  adopted  %  series  of  advised  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  the 

resolutions,  which  were  thus  explained  by  the  Federal  Union  by  force  of  arms,  or  adhered  to 

present  Governor,  Bramlette,  in  a  speech  de-  those  engaged  in  the  effort  to  separate  her 

iivered  in  Louisville  on  July  18th :  from  the  Federal  Union  by  force  of  arms, 

Its  first  reaolation  approved  and  endorsed  the  prin-  B?Ould  not  be  deemed  one  of  the  political  par- 

riplca  contained  in  the  joint  resolutions  upon  Federal  **««  ^  ^^©  °^^^'     They,  therefore,   could  not 

aflairs,  adopted  by  our  Legislature.    {Sm  pp.  563,  be  officers  at  any  election.    Another  amend- 

:S4.)    The  spirit  of  these  resolutions  declared  the  ment,  adopted  March  11th,  1862,  declared  that 

loyal  attachment  of  Kentucky  to  the  GoTem ment  of  ^  citizens  who  should  enter  the  service  of  the 

Lie  United  States,  and  our  determmation  to  maintain  ^^  ^«n^j  n^  r  j     ^4.    o*  *^^   :-    :i.u^--    •  n 

it ;   recognized  tie  difference  between  a  transitory  80-called  Confederate  States,  m  either  a  civil  or 

administration  of  the  government,  limited  to  an  official  mihtary  capacity,  or  into  the  service  of  the  so- 

term,  and  the  government  itself,  which  is  permanent,  called  Provisional  Government  of  Kcntuclcy, 

and  was  intended  by  ite  founders  to  endure  forever ;  ^^  continue  in  such  service  after  the  passage 

^fiS^c'iXp-wlSn^uL'tiLT^^^^^^  Of  this  amendment,  or  who  shall  take  up  or 

tiooal,  and  void ;  denounced  the  extension  of  martial  continue  in  arms  against  the  military  forces  ot 

law  over  States  where  war  did  not  exist,  and  the  sus-  the  United  States  or  the  State,  or  shall   give 

pension  of  the  writ  o{  habeas  corpus  as  unwarranted  by  voluntary  aid  and  assistance  to  those  in  arms 

^^''Shoru"*  Mi*to^wSv*^rt"w^^  wd  "frw  *S^^"®*  ®"^  ^^^^^^'  ®^^  ^^  deemed  to  have 

Sveramrnf;  declared  w J  would'bai I  with  delight  an"?  expatriated  themselves,  and  shall  no  longer  be 

manifesUtionofa  desire  on  the  part  of  the  seceded  Citizens  of  Kentucky,   nor  may  be  again,  ex- 


States  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  in  which  event  we     cept  by  permission  of  the  Legislature.     When 


ing  States  as  manifested  by  the  then  recent  elections,  tion.      Persons  who    aided  in    attempting  to 

and   asserted  that  the  laws  of  the  State  must  be  break  up  or  prevent  any  election  from  being 

maintained  and  enforced,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  h^M  anywhere  in  the  State  were  liable  tcr  be 

the  constituted  authorities  to  see  that  this  indispensa-  ij„^j  a.™  *ka  4^  *Knn    ^»  i^^^«^^^^^4'  «^» 

ble  end  should  be  attained  by  all  constitutional  meaus.  ^^^^  ^^"^  *S0  to  ^500,  or  imprisonment  not 

These  points,  of  undying  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  more  than  one  year.     Officers  who  failed  to 

Government,  and  the  determination  to  adhere  to  it  and  arrest  such  offenders  may  be  punished  by  fine 

preserve  it  at  all  hazards;  the  dutv  of  the  State  gov-  ^^  imprisonment.     Persons  offering  to  vote, 

crnment  to  see  the  law  executed ;  the  condemnation  of  ^    ^^^^     ^    ^  I     statements  under  oath 

the  radical  measures  of  the  Federal  administration  m  a.     1  j  V    j  *"**«'^  »uio«  ot«t.^ii.«.  vo      ^^    vonu, 

power,  and  the  pledge  to  correct  them  by  peaceful  and  should  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and 

constitutional  means  through  the  ballot-box,  all  mee^  suffer  the  penalties  for  that  offence. 

his  most  cordial  approval  and  support    There  is  no  Previous  to  the  election,  Governor  Robinson 
issue  made       •        ■•        .     ^     .    . 

there  is  no  i 

not  discussed 

tained  in  comi 

our  opponents  say  'they  hold  the  same  sentiments,  loyalty,''  and,  as  administered  in  the  city  of 

there  is  therefore  no  issue  to  be  taken  with  them.  But  Loaisville  was  as  follows : 

the  second  resolution  of  our  Convention  declared  that  ' 

the  Bresent  causeless  and  wicked  rebellion  should  be        j Qf county  of State  of do  aol- 

cnishedbythewholepoweroftheFederalGovernmen  emnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the 

nnd  the  national  authority  restored  over  all  the  revolted  United  States,  and  support  and  sustain  the  Constitu- 

States,  and  for  the  accomplishment   of  that   object  ^qj^  ^n^  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  as  the  su- 

vre  were  willing  to  devote  our  whole  resources  if  ^reme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  any  State  Consti- 

nccessarv.     On  this  resolution  our   opponente   take  fution  or  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and 

Lssue ;  all  the  rest  are  unopposed.  that  I  will  not  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 

•X    *!.    «ji.i.    If  k     "I  tr     r>  11  J    !•     J  Av  nor  give  aid  and  comfort,  by  word  or  deed,  to  the  en- 

On  the  24th  of  Apnl  Mr.  15ell  declmea  the  emies  thereof,  or  to  those  now  in  rebellion  against  the 

nomination  for  Governor,  for  the  reason  that  United  States;  and  that  I  disclaim  all  fellowship  with 

his  private  affairs,  which  had  been  much  neg-  tbc  so-called  Confederate  States  and  Confederate  ar- 

lecteddnringthetwopreyioasyearBoftronble,  Sr.i.e'Sin^.brfr^l^'^'te'GS"^™^^^^ 
demanded  his  whole  attention.  The  State  United  States  of  Amenca,  with  a  fall  understanding 
Central  Committee  on  the  Ist  of  May  tendered  that  death  or  other  punishment  by  the  judgment  of  a 
the  nomination  to  Thomas  E.  Bramlette,  who  Military  Commission  will  be  the  penalty  of  its  viola- 
accepted  it.  The  election  was  held  on  the  first  ^^J*.  .,  ,  ,  u  t  ^  ^  4x.s  ZT^r 
Monday  in  August.                                                       Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this day  of 

A  general  act  of  the  Legislature  and  amend-  ' 

ments  thereto  passed  in  1862,  constitute  the  General  Bumside,  who  was  in  command  of 

laws  of  the  State  regulating  elections.    The  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  which  included 

statute  required  that,  so  long  as  there  are  two  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  State,  issu- 
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ed  the  following  proclamiUion  previoos  to  the       In  ITenderson  county  the  following  order 

election  which  was  held  on  August  Sd :  was  issued : 

_         ,  .rt_j        XT    ^«.»  General  Order  Xo.  12. 

General  Ord^,yo.U0.  Hi^dqita.™  U.  8.  Fo««,  Hnn>««oK,  Ky, , 

CiNoiXN ATI  (Ohio).  July  Blet,  1868.     f  jn  order  that  the  proclamation  of  the  GoTeroor  aad 

Whereas  the  State  of  Keotack;^  is  ioTaded  bv  a  reb-  the  laws  of  the  State  orKentucky  ma^  be  observed  &»! 

gI  force,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  overawing  the  enforced,  post  commandants  and  officers  of  this  cvl  • 

Judges  of  elections,  of  intimidating  the  loyal  voters,  mand  wiii^fee  that  the  following  regulations  arestii.t- 

keeping  them  from  the  polls,  and  forcing  the  election  of  Ij  complied  with  at  the  approacuing  State  clectioc : 
disloyal  candidates  at  the  election  on  the  3d  of  August ;        None  but  loyal  citizens  will  act  as  officers  of  the 

Whereas  the  military  power  of  the  Qovemment  is  election, 
the  only  force  that  can  dereat  this  attempt,  the  State  of         No  one  will  be  allowed  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 

KontucKy  is  hereby  declared  under  martial  law,  and  date  for  office,  or  be  voted  for  at  said  election,  wbo 

nil  military  officers  are  commanded  to  aid  theconstito*  is  not  in  alt  things  loyal  to  the  State  and  Federal  Got- 

ted  authorities  of  the  State  in  support  of  the  laws  and  emmcnt,  and  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 

of  the  purity  of  suffrage,  as  defined  in  the  late  procla-  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
mation  of  his  Excellency,  Governor  Robinson.  The  judges  of  election  will  allow  no  ooe  to  Tote  ti 

As  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  commanding  ^neral  said  election  unless  he  is  known  to  them  to  be  so  no- 

to  interfere  with  the  proper  expression  of  public  opin-  doubtedly  loyal  cttixeo,  or  unless  be  shall  first  take  the 

ion,  ail  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  the  election  will  be  oath  re(|uired  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kentnckr. 
as  usual  in  the  hands  of  the  legally-appointed  judges        No  disloyal  man  will  offer  himself  aa  a  candidate  (v 

at  the  polls,  who  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  that  attempt  to  rote,  except  for  treasonable  purposes;  sod 

no  disloyal  person  be  allowed  to  vote,  ana  to  this  end  all  such  efforts  wilt   be  summariiy  suppressed  by 

the  military  power  is  ordered  to  give  them  its  utmost  the  military  anthoritiea. 
support.  AH  necessary  protection  will  be  supplied  and  piar^ 

The  civil  authority,  civil  courts,  and  business  will  antced  at  the  polls,  to  Union  men,  hy  all  the  miiitaiy 

not  be  suspended  by  this  order.    It  is  for  the  purpose  force  in  this  command.    By  order  of 
only  of  urutoctiug,  if  necessary,  the  rights  of  loyal  citi-  JOHN  W.  FOSTER,  Col.  Commanding, 

zcns  ana  the  freedom  of  election.  W.  A.  Pagb,  Lieut,  and  Adjt. 

By  command  of  Major-GcneralBURNSIDE.  Q^ti^  ^  ^  ^|y«  ^t  the  £leciuyn.^l   do  sdemnlv 

Iq  the  western  part  of  the  Stote  the  follow-  ^J^  V^^lll?  Q»r*l'^«;Vil*JV^';^^^^ 

.  ,  .     '   -I  ed  Confederate  States,  m  either  a  ciril  or  military  ca- 

Ing  order  was  issued :  pacity,  or  in  the  service  of  the  so-called  Prorisiocil 

General  Order  yd.  47.  Uovemment  of  Kentucky ;  that  I  hare  not  grvea  any 

Tx-      ^  ^    n  T»    1     .' '^^  c«k  rk-^  1  ttid,  assistance,  or  comfort  to  any  person  in  arms 

Dm..CTO,  Co.«.r^IU*jH,»«T™^  ^5.^ Uje UniW  Bute. ;  «.dth./llSrein^  tlnnp 

CoLrMBua  Ky ,  July  29tt,  1^1     f  demeaned  myself  as  a  loyal  citixen  since  the  begi> 

That  no  further  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  intention  ning  of  the  present  rebellion.    So  help  me  God. 

rut.rT6"a™;ci^p.?j'ut?U»^^  0»  J"ly  16th  Colonel  Johnston  publbhed« 

ed  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  be  voted  for,  or  order  at  bmitlilaads,  directing  the  jaages  MW 

be  a  candidate  for  office,  who  has  been,  or  is  now,  un-  clerks  of  the  election  in  the  adjacent  counties 

der  arrest  or  bonds,  by  proper  authority,  for  uttering  "  not  to  place  the  name  of  any  person  on  the 

'"crnl^^^le^^tC^^^^^^^  are  hereby  order-  ?^^  \o^^\'o  be  voted  for  at  the  el^on,  wbo 
ed  to  appoint,  as  judges  and  clerksof  the  ensuing  Au-  ^,  ^ot  a  Union  man,  or  Who  is  opposed  to  far- 
gust  election,  only  such  persons  as  ore  avowedly  and  nishing  men  and  money  for  a  vigorous  prosecc- 
unconditionally  for  the  Union  on d  the  suppression  of  •  tion  of  the  war  against  the  rehellion.  An^ 
the  rebellion,  ond  are  further  ordered  to  revoke  and  person  violating  this  order  will  he  regarded  ^^ 
recall  any  appointments  of  judges  and  clerks  already  *_  *  lu  t-'  -i.  j  oi.  *  r^ 
made,  who  are  not  such  loyi  persons.  ^  ^^  ^^T^.  ^^  ^^^  ^  ?'*^  States  G-ovemment, 
Judges  and  clerks  of  elections  are  hereby  ordered  A^^u  will  be  arrested  and  panished  accord- 
not  to  place  the  name  of  any  person  upon  the  poll  books  ingly.'' 
to  be  voted  for  at  said  election,  who  is  not  avowedly        Qn  July  30th  General  Shackelford  pnhlishisi 

o^lhrrXc^K'who  m^^'bTopros^^^^^^^^^^  an  order  ^ery  simikr  to  that  of  Colon^ol  Fo^r 

men  and  money  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  above. 
The  following  oath  is  prescribed  and  will  be  admin-        Th.e  effect  of  Gen.  Burnsidc's  proclamation 

istered  by  judges  of  elections  to  voters  and  to  such  ^^  ^.u^  «^„.,u  ^r  t\.^  r.\^^^i^^  «,.,«  /i. -•-' 

candidates  L  reside  within  this  district :  J^  the  result  of  the  election  was  thus  reporu^ 

Ibrm  of  Oath,— I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  ^J  "»«  press:    The     CincmnaU  Commercial 

never  entered  the  service  of  the  so-called  Confederate  said  : 

States,  that  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  service  of        ^  had  no  more  effect  upon  the  election  than  wooU 

the  so^alled  Provisional  Government  of  Kentucky,  have  been  produced  by  a  small  boy  whistling  -Y«- 

either  in  a  civil  or  njihUry  capacity  that  I  have  never,  j^^e  Doodle^'  at  the  Stite  capital,  at  six  o'cloS  in  :he 

either  directly  or  indirect^,  aided  the  rebellion  against  coming.  It  was  unwise  to  issue  such  a  proclamati.*, 

the  Oovemment  of  the  iTnited  States,  or  the  State  of  ^  ^he  onlv  effect  it  has  produced  is  in  gfring  a  cnl.^ 

Kentucky,  that  I  am  uncondi  lonally  for  the  Union  of  plausibility  to  the  pretence  made  by  theVickUS: 

and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  am  willing  to  ^^^y  ^hat  thev  were  defeated  by  bayonets.   The  pn«- 

fnrnish  men  and  money  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  famation  didn^i  influence  the  election,  but  it  hsi  ic- 

the  war  against  the  rebellious  league  known  as  the  Con-  p^jpcd,  if  not  destroyed  its  moral  force, 

federate  States ;  so  help  me  God.  '^ 

Any  voter,  judge,  or  clerk  of  elections,  or  other  per-         The  "  Louisville  Journal "  said : 
son,  who  may  evade,  neglect,  or  refuse  compliance        There  never  was  more  fairness,  more  justice,  irns* 

with  the  provisions  of  this  order,  will  be  arrested  and  freedom  in  the  election,  than  was  praotised  and  k- 

sent  before  a  military  commission,  as  soon  as  the  facta  corded  by  the  friends  of  the  Union  last  Blonday. 

"^'ly^orde^of  Bri'gadier-General  ASliOTH.  I"  reply  to  this  the  "Louisville  Democrat" 

T.  U.  Uarris,  Assistant  Adjt. -General.  said : 
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Below  we  contiDue  further  correspondence  from  dif-        The  vote  for  the  other  candidates  was  small- 

ferent  sectioDs  of  the  State,  iUuBtniting  the  "/wmas,"  gr  than  that  for  Governor,  on  each  ticket, 
"justice,   and  **  freedom  "  of  the  election  of  Monday.         tu^.  w-^^*.^  a>«  ^«,«iv^««\.i?  i^^     - 
August  3d  1868.  ■^'^®  ^^^  ^^^  members  of  Congress  was  as 

'  follows ' 

A  memorial  addressed  to  President  Lincoln  *      Union.  Democrat 

by  Judge  S.  S.  Nicholas,  of  Louisville,  Ken-  ut District,  Anderson 4,m  Trimble Tii 

tucky,  makes  the  following  statement :  2d        ••         Ycaman 8,8U    McHenry 8.f  ^.7 

On  A„^,<.*i«*  Poi^n-1  \r„«/i«.  «,.««i-«^;«»«4T«.,  ^       **        Grider 8,654    Winfrey l.£98 

Un  August  isty  Uoloaei  Mundy, commanamg  at Loa*  ^-^     «        Harding. 10,485    Heady.. ifA^ 

isrillc,  issued  his  proclamation,  with  generous  assur-  5th      *•        Mallory ..'...'!!!  6,257    Walfe.V.Vi*..'.V.*..*!2!47T 

ances  to  the  citizens  that  their  election  should  be  pro-  6th     "        Smith 6,986    LeatberB ', .'.'..A  *970 

tected  against  the  interference  of  raiders,  of  whom  no  **       **  Menzles 2,2S8 

man  had  the  slightest  fear,  but  ginnff  no  promise  '^^^     ^       ^^»^ ^^J^   Buckner 2,148 

against  his  own  soldiers,  as  to  whom  at  Yeast  one  half  «.»,      a       S^vAii tcqJ   t>—ji^„  m* 

of  the  voters  stood  in  the  g««testapprehen.ion.    On  ^     .       WiStoS^i^ui::::  «;SI   bJ^:!:::.V;:::::   M? 
the  contrary,  ht  said  there  would  be  a  military  guard         rk^  xv     t      •  i  a         7i.      o  .        ^ 

at  each  voting  place,  accompanied  by  detectives,  who         ^*  tne  Legislature,  the  benate  consists  of 

knew  "  the  record  of  each  resident  in  the  several  pre-  38  members,  entirely  Union ;  the  House,  100 

cincts,  to  point  out  to  the  guard  any  who  shall  attempt  members,  of  which  five  or  six  were  on  the 

to  perpetrate  a  fraud  against  the  election  law;"  and  DAnioprAiiP  tipVAf 

that  "all  who  shall  present  themselves  at  the  polls,  ■^eraocraiic  UCKCl.  ^   ,        ,, 
and  fraudulently  attempt  to  vote,  will  be  immediately         A"«  ixovemor  elect  was  inaugurated  on  the 
arrested  by  the  ^ard,  and  confined  in  the  military  2d  of  September.   In  his  address,  he  thus  stated 
prison."    Accordmglv,  on  the  day  of  election,  there  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State,  as  he  regard- 
were  ten  soldiera  with  muskets  at  each  voting  place,  ed  it  to  be  expressed  by  the  election : 
who  with  crossed  bayonets  stood  m  the  doors,  prevent-                              '^ 


were  not  very  many  arrested ;  it  is  said  not  more  than  J,°^  unswervmg  purpose,  stand  by  and  support  the 
thirty  or  forty,  all  of  whom,  with  one  or  two  exccp-  Government  m  every  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
tions,  were  released  the  next  day,  it  becoming  early  *°S  maintain  the  Union.  That  for  this  purpose  she 
apparent  that  there  was  no  need  for  undue  iniimidi  '^"^  "  °?^o*«  "*«  T'^o*®  resouroes  of  our  Government  to 
tion  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Bramlette  ticket  ^™f^  ^^^  projent  causeless  and  wicked  rebellion,  and 
Out  of  some  eight  thousand  voters  in  the  city,  less  restore  the  national  authonty  over  the  revolted  States." 
than  five  thousand  votes  were  taken.  How  many  of  .  ?"*  ^J*"^*.  ^?  .^®T2**°Jf  °"^  ^^^le  resources  to  up- 
the  missing  three  thottsand  were  deterred  from  at-  bold  and  maintain  the  Government  against  rebellion, 
tempting  to  vote  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  is  it  nee-  ?*»®  *f  ?®  devotion  to  constitutional  liberty  will  equally 
essary,  for  the  intimidation  of  three  thousand  voters  "npei  bcr  to  oppose  hernriU  to  aU  unconstitutional,  all 
i3  no  greater  outrage  than  the  intimidation  of  only  five  kicked,  unwise,  or  hurtful  measures  of  policy,  which 
hundred.  The  interpretation  generally  put  by  the  op-  ?y  ^?  suggested  or  adopted  m  the  prosecution  of  our 
position  party  upon  the  order  of  Colobel  Mubdy  wm,  de^nsive  war.  This  she  will  do  through  the  peaceful 
that  no  man  was  ilo  have  the  privilege  of  having  his  "oedium  of  the  ballot-box,  by  the  persuasions  of  argu- 
right  of  voting  tested  bv  the  judges  if  pointed  out  to  J°«°^?  ^^^  ^«  legiUmate  force  of  our  constituted  tn- 
the  guard,  as  proper  to  be  arrested,  by  any  one  of  the  -S?  -n  u  r  *•  •*•  mi  j  a. 
coloSel's  detectivS!  He  not  having  the  simblance  of  ^e  will  make  no  tactions  opposition ;  will  adopt  no 
legal  or  rightful  power  to  interfere*with  the  election,  mode  of  opposition  which  can  in  any  manner  check  or 
thl  most  tinister^^suspicions  were  naturally  aroused  ^^  ^'^^^t  ?***^8*^  "^'^^  *^®  administration  of  the 
and  very  many  deterred  from  going  to  the"^  polls,  fo^  Government  in  any  legitimate  eflort  to  suppr^s  th« 
fear  th/y  should  bo  victimize/to  personal  or  party  '^^f  "j°?,  ^^  "^^^^  ^^^  ^***^°«*  authority  over  the  re- 
malice.    Indeed  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  so  ▼ojjea  SMaies.                            •♦»,  *u    «   *  i. 

large  a  number  of  the  opposition  party  dfd  go  to  the  .JriV^^^.  ""SI  "°*^l?f  *!*!^i*^ J??"^  ^^^°°'^'  ^ '° 
polls.  Similar  intimidatSn  was  not  oSly  prStised  in  o*^^*"  States,  whose  manifest  object  is,  under  pretence 
other  parts  of  the  Stote,  but,  from  published  proof  and  °^  opposition  to  war  measures,  to  cover  their  real  pur- 
reliabfe  information,  there  is  no  *doubt  that  in  very  P°*«.  °^  c"ppling  theenergies  of  our  Government,  par- 
many  counties  the  jidges  were  so  dastardly  infamous  *^!y^^°§  H^  ?^™»9^  J^'  ^^^®°^«'  *^°^  forwarding  tho 

as  to  submit  to  the  military  order,  and  not  permit  the     "  mf  5.^   7l!^;i^%  ir.  ♦    v. i  •       *i.  *    i, 

Wickliffe  ticket  to  bo  votid  for.    Tho  result  is  that  !^^^  ♦T^L?*''  °L^®k*S-^^  proclaims  that  she 

tbere  was  not  only  direct  military  interference  with  '^Jl"  ?'/™.^u""®  V^^  ^^*"'*Ik'  f '*k^^  V  I'l  T' 

the  election,  but  it  was  conducted  In  most  of  the  State  «T*  I  *°t  with  equal  emphasis  that  she  will  not  freter- 

under  the  intimidation  of  Federal  bayonets.  P"«  "^f"  ^^°^«  ^^°  '^^^"It  Pf  ^«/:*  °H''  J"S^  Jf  f«°^t 

T,,            _._          -     n.   .       «.                         i.  1  into  a  fanatical  war  upon  the  constitutional  rights  and 

Ino  candidates  for  State  oflBcers  were  asfol-  liberties  of  the  peoole  of  the  Southern  States.    Lut 

lows :  firmly  and  immovably  poised  upon  her  own  just,  lovul, 

Got,rnor-.T.  B.  Bramlette,  U. ;  Charles  W.  Wick-  f°^  proud  constitutional  centre.  Kentucky  will  muiu- 

]^Q  j[)gg,                                '       *  tain  the  right,  and  support  the  Constitution  of  tho 

Lieut.  Govemor^-H.  L.  Jacobs,  U.;  W.  B.  Read.  ^?'°°  ^^^-^^  i^®  powers  and  modes  sanctioned  by  the 

Dem             »^T*»r     *••  *-.  v»wMo,  ^.,         A*.  A»<;cH«,  wisdom  of  a  humane  expenence  and  a  just  and  legal 

Attorney  General-Johxi  M.  Harlan,  U. :  Thomas  warfare.    "Men  and  money "  to  crush  the  rebellion; 

Turner  Dem       "**^"  "  ^*              *      '»   *     *"■"  votes  and  argument  to  correct  legislative  or  executive 

Jydiior-W.  T.  Samuels.  U. ;  Grant  Green,  Dem.  S^^ll^^'  when  erroneous.    This  »  the  proclaimed  and 

Tna,ur»-^.  H.  Gerrard,  U. ;  H.  P.  Kaifus,  Dem.  T'^'^t  '''Hi''^  Kentucky.    Tms  wber  right  and 

Airiwy.«.__Tr«.«-  a  r»o«ro««  TT  .w  T  T?-«^«..  Tk~«,  duty.    She  will  maintain  her  right,  and  do  her  duty. 

^«iei-^ames  S.  Dawson,  U. ;  T.J.  Frazier,  Dem.  ^r^  ^jj^^  ^.^^  ^j^^  ,^^^1  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^J^^^ 

Tho  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows :  whose  object  and  policy  is  to  preserve  the  Union  and 

Bramlette 68,306  H'®  Constitution,  unchanged  and  unbroken  and  to  re- 

Wickliffe                                                 17  "89  store  the  people  to  harmony  and  peace  with  the  Gov- 
_^ crnment  as  they  were  before  the  rebellioUk 

Total  vote                                        85  695  ^^  ^  "°^  *  restored  Union — ^not  a  reconstructed  Union 

_,                  .      •  •  ^^»^^'^  — that  Kentucky  desires ;  but  a  preserved  Union,  and 

lotal  vote  in  1860,  146,216.  a  restored  peace  upon  a  constitutional  basis. 
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At  the  session  of  the  Lerislatare,  which  com-  4.  That  the  trial  and  punishment  for  treason  hire 

menced  at  the  beginning  of  the  enening  year.  ^„  ~f  J«f  Xt^^ntT ^ p'^bT/cl' 

the  Governor  recommended  that  the  penal  code  ^^^^  ;{^ithin  constitutional  limits, 

pf  the  State  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  prop-  5.  That  even  upon  judicial  attainder  for  treason, 

er  preventive  as  well  as  panitive  remedies  for  there  can  be  no  forfeiture  of  real  or  personal  estate, 

every  form  of  treasonable  action,  whether  it  ^ve  for  tiie  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

t  .    ,   .         4.     ^.  ™^-^«    „.i.;«k  4^^^A^A  ♦«  6.  That  the  limitation  on  the  power  to  pumsh  for 

coasisted  m  acts  or  words,  which  tended  to  ^^^^^^  -^  ^  limitation  on  the  wir  power  as  to  tha 

promote  or  encoarage  rebellion.    He  also  rec-  crime. 

i)rnmended  that  the  laws  bo  so  amended  as  to  7.  That  this  act  of  Congress,  of  Julj  17th,  1^62,  to 

snve  to  any  loyal  man  who  suffered  in  person  suppress  insurrection,  Ac,  is  in  derog^n  of  the  per- 

S;  property  fr^m  invasions  or  raids,  a  right  of  p^^"^"'^,'  i"n*^''.  ^e5SSr2:d"'s£S>t^.:J 

action  against  any  or  all  persons  who,  atter  tne  gong 

passage  of  such  act,  may  aid,  encourage,  or  8.  That  said  act  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Fcd- 

promote  rebellion,  either  by  acts  or  words  of  eral  Constitution,  and  is  in  conflict  with  the  Cftosuto- 

encouragement,  or  by  approval,  or  by  mani-  J^^"^^?^  /*^»  ^^  ^®  ^^^'  and  derogatoiy  to  iter 

festing  an  exultant  and  joyous  sympathy  upon  "^J®  tSu  said  act  cannot  be  jusUfied  by  the  laws  of 

the  success  of  such  raids.  nations,  nor  by  the  usages  of  war,  as  recognized  b; 

In  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  modem,  civilized,  and  Cnristian  nations, 
the  enrolment  and  draft,  the  free  negroes  of  ^  10.  That,  being  in  conflict  with  the  United  Sutej 
Kentucky  were  not  euro  led.    Thenmnberof  ^rreXl^reio^^aSSS^^^ 
able-bodied  men  of  this  class  was  estimated  be-  \^\j^  jg  nullity?  (5m  Confiscation.) 
tween  thre3  and  five  hundred,    A  strong  pro- 
test was  made  by  the  people  to  the  enrolment  KERHALLET,  Chables  Phiuppb  de,  a  cap- 
of  these  persons,  and  no  return  was  made  of  tain  in  the  French  navy,  and  eminent  as  ft  hj- 
thera.  drographer  and  meteorologist,  bom  in  Brit- 

A  case  in  which  was  involved  the  constitu-  tany  in  1809,  died  in  Paris,  in  Februair,  1S63. 
tionality  of  the  confiscation  measure  of  Con-  Receiving  a  thorough  scientific  education  in 
gress  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  the  school  of  marines,  M.  de  Kerhallet  enter- 
highest  court  of  the  State.  It  came  upon  an  ed  the  navy  early,  and,  in  1837,  had  attained  a 
appeal  from  Mason  county,  under  the  title  rank  and  reputation  which  justified  the  minis- 
of  Norris  vs.  Dompleon.  Judge  Bullitt  de-  ter  of  marine  in  assigning  to  him  the  dnty  of 
livered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  which  making  a  hydrographio  survey  of  the  Brazilian 
he  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  relative  to  coast,  from  San  Louis  de  Maranhao  to  Para, 
confiscation  was  unconstitutional,  "because  it  This  survey  was  completed  in  1840,  and  the 
attempts  to  authorize  the  confiscation  of  the  results  published  in  1841.  The  next  BeTco 
property  of  citizens  as  a  punishment  of  trea-  years  were  spent  in  sea  service,  but,  in  1847, 
son  and  other  crimes,  without  due  process  of  Captain  de  Kerhallet  was  directed  to  ma^e  1 
law,  by  proceedings  in  rem  in  any  district  in  careful  and  thorough  survey  of  the  African 
which  the  property  may  be,  without  present-  coast,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Sierra  Leone.  In 
ment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  without  1849  he  published  a  series  of  maps  of  this 
arrest  or  summons  of  the  owner,  and  upon  such  coast,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  consid- 
evidence  of  his  guilt  as  would  be  sufiSoient  proof  eredthe  most  dangerous,  as  it  was  the  ka^* 
of.  any  fact  in  admiralty  or  revenue  cases."  known,  of  the  rfiores  of  Africa  washed  by  the 
(Constitution,  article  8,  section  2 ;  sub-sec.  8,  Atlantic,  and  accompanied  it  by  a  memoir  en- 
and  section  3,  sub-sec.  1 ;  and  articles  5th  and  titled  "  Nautical  Description  of  the  Western 
6th  of  Amendments.)  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Roxo  to  the  Isles  de 

"  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  an-  Los."    From  this  period,  with  but  rare  and 

thorizes  Congress  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  brief  intervals  of  rest.  Captain  de  KerhaUet 

of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  con-  was  constantly  engaged  in  hydrographical  snr* 

cerning  captures  on  land  and  water,  has  no  veys  mostly  of  the  African  coast.    In  1853,  is 

bearing  on  this  question.    It  relates  only  to  conjunction  with  M.  Yinoendin  Dumonlin,  U 

war  with  foreign  nations." — [The  Brilliant  vs,  explored  arid  mapped,  with  great  care  and  ac- 

United  States.]  curacy,  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Judge  Williams  delivered  a  separate  opinion,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  eastward  aloni 

in  which  he  held :  the  coast  of  Morocco,  an  enterprise  of  great 

1.  That  both  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  P«"l  from  the  ferocity  of  the  native  tribes  on 
State  Leffislatures  are  prohibited  from  passing  bills  the  coast.  On  the  completion  Ot  thia.  ib 
of  attainder;  and  that  none  but  judicial  attainder  1857,  he  published  a  nautical  description  of  tn< 
is  known  to  our  Constitutions,  whether  Federal  or  coast,  and  also  a  manual  of  the  navigation  of 

S*®TK«t  i»A\ni.\  otfnj^^n..  n««  nrsW  h«  \..A  «tw.«  .  thc  Straits  of  Gibraltar.    He  had  previon.^^ 

2.  ioat  judicial  attainder  can  only  De  bad  upon  a  .  .  ,,  ,.  ,.  ^^^_  r%  1.^:1  /v/fii* 
criminal  proceeding,  and  must  be  up6n  indictment,  or  prepared,  at  the  direction  of  the  Council  ofine 
other  legal  proceeding,  with  a  trial  and  judgment,  as  Admiralty,  the  result  of  personal  observation, 
upon  an  indictment.  mainly  descriptions  of  the  Archipelagoes,  of 

8.  That  treason  against  the  United  States  can  only  ^j     Azores,  of  the  Canaries,  and  of  the  Cape  de 

be  committed  by  nctually  levying  war  against  them,     -^j     i    t  1         tu ^^^^^\.«  «.a*o  Tinhlish- 

or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies  in  time  of  war,  giving  Vwde  Isles.   These  monographs  were  pnWun 

them  aid  and  co.aifort.                   '  ed  in  1851.    He  had  also  been  led  by  his  lt>n5, 
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experience  and  carefnl  obseryations  in  the  dif-  der  his  charge,  many  of  whom  had  become 
erent  oceans  washing  the  shores  of  the  East-  highlj  distinguished.  He  was  a  man  of  nn- 
u-n  and  Western  Continents  to  come  to  cer-  common  purity  of  life,  and,  as  a  guide  to  youtli, 
ain  conclusions  relative  to  ocean  currents  and  and  the  framer  of  their  religious  and  moral  sen- 
heir  causes,  and  the  prevalent  winds  of  the  timents,  his  precepts  and  his  holy  example 
litierent  regions,  similar  to  those  which  were  were  invaluable.  In  1822  Mr.  Kilvert  mar- 
iubsequently  published  by  Captain  Maory,  and  ried  Adelaide  Sophia  de  Chi^vre,  a  lady  of 
)ublished  in  1861  (five  years  before  the  publi-  French  extraction,  and  a  refugee  of  very  an- 
ation  of  Maury's  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  cient  and  historical  family.  He  was  the  author 
$ea")  three  memoirs  under  the  titles  of  **  Gen-  of  several  works,  among  which  are :  "  a  vol- 
)ral  Considerations  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  ume  containing  fourteen  sermons  preached  in 
'upon  the  Indian  Ocean,"  and  "upon  the  Pa-  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bathwick,  1827;  a  selec- 
lific  Ocean."  He  commenced  at  this  time  his  tion  from  unpublished  papers  of  Bishop  War- 
rreat  work,  which  was  published  in  1853,  in  burton,  1841 ;  a  collection  of  original  Latin  in- 
hree  volumes,  8vo.,  entitled  "  Manual  of  the  scriptions ;  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  and 
S'avigation  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa."  This  Writings  of  Bishop  Hurd,  with  a  selection  from  i 
vork  included  a  description  of  the  entire  At-  his  correspondence,"  1860.  ; 
antic  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  KOWER,  The  Maharanee  Jenban,  relict 
md  was  illustrated  with  drawings  giving  a  sue-  of  Runjeet  Singh,  Maharajah  of  Lahore,  born  ! 
cssion  of  views  of  the  entire  rfiores  from  the  not  far  from  1780,  died  at  Abingdon  House, 
^traits  of  Gibraltar  southward.  He  also  pub-  Kensington,  August  1st,  1668.  She  was  said 
ished,  in  1853,  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Manu-  to  have  been  of  humble  birth,  but  was  selected 
il  of  Navigation  in  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles "  by  the  Runjeet  as  one  of  his  harem,  and  from 
the  Carribbean  Sea),  a  work  of  great  labor  and  that  time  her  career  was  one  of  splendor,  crime, 
esearch.  A  revision  and  extension  of  this  success,  and  misfortune.  As  his  favorite  wife, 
vork  was  his  last  literary  labor,  the  final  proof  and  the  mother  of  the  little  prince,  she  became 
beets  of  it  passing  through  his  hands  while  he  the  most  powerful  sultana  in  Asia.  Runjeet 
vaa  suffering  from  the  disease  which  proved  was  succeeded  by  Kurruck  Singh,  and  she  caus- 
atal.  Captain  deKerhallet  was  a  diligent  ob-  ed  him  to  be  despatched  with  acetate  of  lead 
erveranda  hard-working  student,  and  in  other  mingled  with  a  curry.  Nao  Nehal  Singh  fol- 
lepartments  of  physical  science  bi^  attainments  lowed  £un*uck  on  the  throne,  but,  as  lie  pass-  I 
vere  such  as  would  have  won  him  high  repu-  ed  upon  his  elephant  beneath  an  arch,  after  his 
ation.  He  was  particularly  partial  togeograph-  coronation,  it  was  contrived  thnt  the  masonry 
cal  science,  and  his  occasional  papers  on  should  fall  and  crush  him.  The  widow  of 
^untries  on  tli#  African  coast,  communicated  Kurruck,  and  her  son,  being  yet  in  her  way  to 
0  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  at  the  throne,  she  caused  the  former  to  be  killed 
Paris,  were  replete  with  interest,  by  her  chamber- women,  and  the  little  prince 
KILVERT,  Kev.  Fkakcis,  an  English  scholar  was  shown  an  English  rifle,  and  while  examin- 
md  author,  born  in  Bath,  1793,  died  at  his  res-  ing  it  the  muzzle  was  turned  (o  his  breast  and 
deuce,  Claverton  Lodge,  Bath,  Sept.  16th,  four  slugs  were  discharged  in  his  heart.  Ilav- 
803.  His  education  was  commenced  under  ing  won  at  last  the  crown  of  the  Punjaub  for 
)r.  Rowlandson,  at  Hungerford,  where  he  was  her  child,  she  employed  the  influence  thus  ob- 
i  fellow-pupil  of  the  present  bishop  of  Here-  tained  to  revel  in  license.  In  conjunction  with 
brd.  Afterward,  he  was  for  some  years  at  her  lover,  Lall  Singh,  she  declared  war  upon  the 
ho  Bath  Grammar  School,  where  his  attain-  British,  by  marching  her  Sikhs  across  the  Sutlcj, 
nents  recommended  him  to  the  head  master,  but  was  defeated  and  finally  reduced  to  the 
f  Ijo  engaged  him  as  one  of  the  assistant  mas-  mere  guardianship  of  a  protected  prince.  Then 
ors  prior  to  his  matriculation  at  Oxford.  He  she  commenced  the  net-work  of  intrigue  with 
utered  Worcester  College  in  1811,  was  ordain-  Moolraj  of  Mooltan ;  Golab  Singh,  of  Cashmere; 
d  deacon  in  1816,  and  priest  in  1817.  His  and  Dost  Mohammed,  of  Afghanistan  ;  resulting 
Irst  curacy  was  that  of  Claverton,  near  Bath,  in  the  murder  of  the  English  officers  at  Mool- 
n  1837  Mr.  Kilvert,  who  had  for  many  years  tan,  and  the  second  Sikh  war.  She  was  re- 
treviously  taken  private  pupils  in  Bath,  became  moved  to  Benares,  too  late  to  avert  the  great 
Possessor  of  Claverton  Lodge,  to  which  he  war  she  had  fomented,  and  in  her  imprison- 
ransferred  his  pupils,  and  in  this  sphere  of  ment  learned  that  the  son  for  whom  she  had 
luty  continued  until  his  death.  In  his  later  sinned  and  plotted  was  dethroned  and  exiled, 
ears  he  was  constantly  receiving  testimonials  Thenceforward  she  passed  from  the  eyes  of 
(f  affecfion  from  tiie  young  men  formerly  un-  men,  a  pensioner  of  the  British  power.  • 
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LANSDOWNE,    Hsxrt   Petty  Fitz-Mau-  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Holland,  no  Whig 

RiCB,  marquis  of,  a  British    statesman,  born  statesman  of  the  present  century  had  for  bo 

July  2d,  1780,  died  Jan.  81  st,  1863.  Uewasedu-  many  years  been  a  leader  in  the  House  of 

cated  at  Westminister  School,  and  at  Trinity  Peers,  and  subsequent  to  the  death  of  thai 

College,  Cambridge ;   and  also  passed  several  nobleman,  he  was  generally  regarded,  in  rir- 

years  in  Edinburgh,  nnder  the  care  of  Dugald  tue  of  his  age,  his  experience,  and  his  per- 

Stewart,  acquiring  from  his  intercourse  with  suasive  eloquence,  as  the  Nestor  of  the  Upper 

that  distinguished  man,  and  with  Brougham,  House. 

Jeffrey,  Sidney  Smith,  and  others  of  his  own        LEWIS,  Sir  GEonas  Cobnewaix,  an  Engli>j 

age,  a  love  of  liberal  principles  and  oonstita-  statesman  and  scholar,  born  in  Badnor,  Waics. 

tional  government  to  which  he  remained  faith-  October  21st,  1806,  died  in  London,  April  13tlu 

ful  during  his  whole  life.    At  21  years  of  age,  1863.  His  father.  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  Lev L% 

being  then  known  by  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  was  a  statesman  of  considerable  ability,  a^d 

Henry  Petty,  he  entered  parliament  for  the  had  served  as  joint  secretary  of  the  Treasurr. 

borough  of  Oalne,  and  soon  gained  the  repnta-  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  treasurer 

tion  of   an   able  and  accomplished  debater,  of  the  navy,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Poor 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  succeeded  him  Law  Oommissioners,  and  was  created  a  baronei 

in  the  representation  of  the  University  of  Gam-  in  1846.    Sir  George  received  his  early  cdoca- 

bridge,  and  in  1806  he  entered  the  ^*  All  the  tion  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  passed  to  Chri< 

Talents  "  ministry  under  Fox  and  Grenville  as  Ohuroh  College,  Oxford,  whore  he  graduated. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     He  had  identi-  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  ranking  as  first  class 

fled  himself  from  the  outset  of  hb  career  with  in  classics  and  second   in  mathematics.    la 

the  fortunes  of  the  Whigs,  but  the  short  dura-  1831  ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  ncur 

tion  of  the  ministry,  which  retired  in  1807,  practised,  having  acquired  a  legal  education  ss 

prevented  him  from  displaying  his  financial  the  necessary   preliminary  to  public  servi.i. 

ability.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was  appoiat.'d 

In  the  latter  year  he  succeeded  his  brother  assistant  commissioner  to  report  on  the  work- 
as  tiiird  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  transferred  ing  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland ;  and 
his  services  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where,  dur-  the  following  year,  made  a  commissioner  toin- 
ing  the  long  period  of  Tory  ascendancy,  he  quire  into  the  affairs  of  Malta.  In  1839  Lc 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  was  appointed  successor  to  his  father,  as  Pour 
commanding  the  respect  of  his  opponents  by  Law  Commissioner,  and  remained  in  this  o£oe 
his  powers  of  debate,  his  varied  and  extensive  till  1847,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  uf 
information,  and  his  amenity  of  manners,  parliament  for  Herefordshire,  and  became  see- 
Though  long  compelled  to  remain  in  a  hopeless  retary  of  the  Board  of  Control.  In  1 843  he 
minority  in  parliament,  he  abated  in  no  de-  became  under  secretary  of  the  Hoase  Depart- 
gree  his  efforts  in  support  of  liberal  measures,  ment ;  in  1850,  secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  ani 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  friends  of  Catho-  in  1852,  on  thedisolution  of  the  Russell  cabir.vu 
lie  emancipation,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  par-  retired  from  office.  In  May,  1855,  he  again  av 
liamentary  reform,  and  free  trade  was  very  sumed  office,  succeeding  Mr*  Gladstone,  as 
considerably  promoted  by  his  eloquence  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  When  L  :i 
perseverance.  Palmerston  returned  to  power  he  yielded  t  .> 

After  20  years' exclusion  from  administrative  position  to  Mr,  Gladstone,  and  took  the  jk^ 

duties,  he  was    appointed  in  August,   1827,  sition  of  Home  Secretary.    On  the  death  ^t 

Home  Secretary  in  the  short  lived  cabinet  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  in  1861,  Sir  George  f:  • 

Viscount  Goderich;  and  upon  the  formation  had  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  in  1855)  took 

of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  in  November,  1880,  he  charge  of  the  War  Department^  the  duties  <rf 

became  President  of  the  Council,  an  office  whieh  proved  too  severe  for  his  already  failisr 

which  he  held  during  several  administrations  health.     Though  never  a  brilliant  speaker,  ifi: 

until  the  overthrow  of  the  Melbourne  ministry  George  was  a  perspicuous  and  cloar-minded  de 

and  the  accession  of  the  Tories  under  Sir  Bob-  hater,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  pu^• 

ert  Peel  in  September,  1841.     He  resumed  the  lie  affairs,  his  sound  judgment,  dear  head,  xsi 

office  in  1846  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  John  fixed  honesty  of  purpose,  togetlier  with  his  n.i- 

Bussell,  and  held  it  until  February,  1852.    The  isli  for  hard  work,  made  him  very  valuable  t 

brief  Derby  ministry  of  that  year  was  succeed-  the  country  as  a  minister  of  State.     Yet,  ami'i 

od  in  December  by  that  of  the  Earl  of  Aber-  the  multiplicty  of  duties  which  pressed  upai 

dcen,  who  solicited  Lord  Lansdowne  to  return  him  during  his  twenty-seven  years  of  puK.' 

to  his  former  post.     The  latter  declined,  but  service,  he  was  not  simply  a  politician  or  eun 

consented  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  with-  a  statesman.    He  dwelt  in  a  higher  and  lo:\i«.r 

out  office,  which  ho  occupied  until  March,  1858,  sphere ;  he  was  eminently  a  scholar  and  a  m^c 

when  he  retired  definitively  from  public  life,  of  letters  not  from  any  necessity,  for  his  meac; 
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were  ample,  nor  from  want  of  employment ;  reach  400.    There  are  then  not  less  than  1,650 

but  from  his  intense  delight  in  literary  pursnits.  original  American  works  which  have  passed 

Before  he  graduated  at  Oxford  he  had  become  through  the  press  during  the  past  year,  and  an 

a  frequent  contributor  to  the  ^*  Classical  Jour-  unusually  large  number  of  these  have  attained 

nal  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,"  and  at  the  a  sale  of  more  than  10,000  copies,  while  a  few 

ago  of  twenty-one  he  had  published  a  transla-  have  exceeded  50,000,  and  one  or  two  100,000 

tion  from  the  German  of  Boeckh^s  *^  Treatise  on  copies.    The  most  numerous  class  of  publica- 

the  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians."    At  tions  were  those  for  juvenile  readers.     Of 

the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  these,  420,  or  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole 

Henry  Tufnell,  he  translated  Miiller's  "His-  number,  were  issued  during  the  year.    203 

tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race."    He  were  novels,  of  which  somewhat  more  than 

was  editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  from  one  half  were  reprints ;  206  were  theological 

December,  1852,  to  March,  1855,  and  left  it  re-  and  religious  works.    The  number  of  works 

luctantly,  when  called  to  become  Chancellor  on  military  science  did  not  exceed  65,  while 

of  the  Exchequer.   Of  the  long  list  of  his  books,  those  on  legal  science  numbered  75,  and  those 

many  of  them  of  great  merit  (though  it  is  said  on  medicine,  60.    Of  works  devoted  to  history 

not  one  of  them  ever  paid  the  cost  of  publica-  — a  large  portion  of  them  referring  to  the  his- 

tion).  the  principal  were :  "  Essay  on  the  Use  tory  of  the  existing  war — ^there  were  110;  and 

nnd  Abuse  of  Political  terms ;  "  "  On  the  Origin  about  100  biographical  works.  Forty-six  works 

and  Formation  of  the  Romance  Languages ; "  were  devoted  to  physical  science,  and  25  to 

*'  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  mathematics  and  technology.    Twelve  works 

History ; "  *'  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  were  added  to  the  domain  of  philology,  of 

of   Opinion ;  "    **  A    Glossary   of    Provincial  which  but  one  was  reprinted  from  foreign  pubv 

"Words  used  in  Herefordshire ; "  "Treatise  on  lications.  Political  science  was  discussed  in  180 

the  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  distinct  essays  and  treatises.    Seventy  works 

Politics ; "   "  On  the  Astronomy  of  the  An-  were  devoted  to  education.  There  were  also  42 

cients,"  a  work  of  great  learning  and  research ;  books  in  the  department  of  art  and  illustrative 

and  a  "  Dialogue  on  the  Best  Form  of  Govern-  science ;  87  volumes  of  poems,  including  new 

ment."    He  avowed  promptly  and  boldly  his  poems  or  collections  of  poems,  by  Bryant, 

sympathy  with  the  Northern  States  in  the  Ix)ngfellow,  Whittier,  &c. ;  and  62  volumes  of 

present  civil  war  in  this  country,  and,  though  essays. 

the  majority  of  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  was  A  considerable  portion  of  the  works  on  mili- 
against  him,  his  services  were  regarded  as  in-  tary  science  are  technical  treatises  for  the  in- 
dispensable. In  private  life.  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis  struction  and  guidance  of  particular  arms  of 
was  a  warm-hearted,  happy  man,  always  cheer-  the  service.  To  this  class  belong  "Hints  to 
fal  and  equable,  and,  though  undemonstrative  Company  Officers  on  their  Military  Duties,"  by 
in  manner,  strongly  attached  to  his  friends,  Capt.  C.  C.  Andrews,  U.  S.  A, ;  "  The  Auto- 
and  greatly  beloved  by  them.  His  death  was  maton  Company,  Regiment,  and  Battery,"  by 
very  sudden,  and  affected  the  House  of  Com-  G.  Douglas  Brewerton,  U.  8.  A. ;  "  Cavalry 
mens  deeply.  Even  his  political  opponents  Tactics,"  by  Col.  (now  Gen.)  Philip  St.  George 
eulogized  his  worth,  his  conscientious  adher-  Cooke ;  "  A  Military  Manual  for  Schools,"  by 
ence  to  duty,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  F.  N.  Freeman ;  "  Instructions  for  Officers  and 
of  the  nation.  Non-Commissioned  Officers  on  Outpost  and 
LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG-  Patrol  Duty,"  &c. ;  "  Advanced  Guard,  Out- 
BESS  IN  1863.  In  no  period  of  the  past  post,  and  Detachment  Service  of  Troops,  with 
liistory  of  the  United  States  has  the  literary  the  Essential  Principles  of  Strategy  and  Grand 
activity  of  the  country  been  so  manifest  as  in  Tactics,"  by  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.D. ;  "Uniform 
the  year  1863.  While  the  price  of  paper  has  for  Officers  of  U.  S.  Navy;"  "United  States 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  cost  of  printing  Infantry  Tactics  for  the  use  of  Colored  Troops;" 
and  binding  been  greatly  enhanced,  and  at  the  "  The  Company  Clerk,"  by  Capt.  August  V. 
same  time  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  has  ren-  Kautz  ;  *•  Instructions  for  the  Government 
dered  production  difficult,  the  number  of  news-  of  Armies  in  the  Field,"  by  Francis  Lieber, 
papers,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  has  greatly  LL.D. ;  "  The  Military  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,"  com- 
increased,  and  the  circulation  of  those  previ-  piled  by  John  F.  Callan ;  "De  Hart  on  Courts 
oii.'ily  established  been  much  enlarged,  and  the  Martial ; "  "  Manual  of  Instructions  for  Mili- 
II umber  of  new  books  issued  surpasses  that  of  tary  Surgeons  in  Examination  of  Recruits  and 
finy  previous  year.  A  tolerably  complete  cata-  Discharge  of  Soldiers,"  by  John  Ordronaux, 
logiie  of  the  books  of  the  year  enumerates  M.D.;  "  Instructions  for  Enlisting  and  Discharg- 
2,050  distinct  publications,  a  considerable  num.-  ing  Soldiers,"  by  R.  Bartholow ;  "The  Army 
her  of  them  extending  to  two  or  more  volumes.  Regulations  of  1861,  Revised  to  1863 ;  "  Gen. 
The  number  of  reprints  has  not  been  large.  Q.  A.  Gillraore's  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Limes, 
Aside  from  translations,  and  books  on  which  a  Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mortars ; "  "  Seaman- 
large  amount  of  editorial  labor  has  been  bo-  ship,"  by  Lieut.-Com.  S.  B.  Luce ;  "  Strategy 
stowed  in  the  way  of  notes,  additions,  appen-  and  Tactics,"  by  Gen.  G.  H.  Dufour,  translatea 
dices,  or  introductions,  tbere  are  but  297,  and  from  the  French,  by  Captain  "W.  P.  Craighill; 
inclnding  these  the  whole  number  does  not  Gen.  John  Gibbon's  "Artillerist's  Manual;" 
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"Instructions  for  Heavy  Artillery,"  prepared  History,  Civil,  Political,  and  Military,  of  the 

by  a  board  of  ofSoers,  and  "  Hand-Book  of  Ar-  Southern  Rebellion,  from  its  Incipient  Stages  to 

tillery  for  the  Service  of  the  U.  S.,"  by  Col.  its  Close,"  by  O.  J.  Victor.     The  first  volume 

Joseph  Roberts.    The  reports  of  commanders,  of  other  histories  of  the  war,  by  Mrs.  Ann  8. 

or  of  particular  arms  of  the  service,  and  trea-  Stephens,  J.  G.  Kennedy,  E.  G.  Storke,  Samnel 

tises  on  military  science,  constitute  another  M.  Schmucker,  LL.D., Blake,  C.  Edwards 

branch  of  the  military  literature  of  the  day.  Lester,  and  Lorenzo  H.  Whitney,  have  also  ap- 
Thus  we  have :  "Report  of  the  Engineer  and  peared,  and  most  of  them  possessing  a  fair  share 
Artillery  Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  of  merit,  have  had  a  large  sale.  Mr.  R  K 
mac,"  by  Gens.  W.  F.  Barry  and  J.  G.  Bar-  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Horace  E.  Dresser,  both  well 
nard;  Mcgor-Gen.  Pope^s  "Report  of  hisYir-  known  statisticians,  have  each  publiii^hed  vol- 
ginia  Campaign,"  with  plans;  Msyjor-General  umes  of  the  events  of  the  rebellion;  Mr.  Fish- 
Rosecrans's  "  Report  of  the  Battle  of  Stone  er's  being  in  chronological,  and  Mr.  Dresser's 
River ; "  "  Annals  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum-  in  alphabetical  order.  Mr.  Fisher's  is  accom- 
berland,"  by  an  officer ;  "  Temporary  Fortifica-  pamed  with  excellent  maps.  There  have  also 
tions  Prepared  for  the  Naval  Service,"  by  Ed-  been  a  considerable  number  of  serial  histories 
ward  Barrett ;  "  Practical  Strategy  as  lUus-  of  the  war  issued  in  monthly,  semi-,  and  bi- 
trated  by  the  Achievements  of  the  Austrian  monthly  numbers.  Among  these  are  W.  A. 
Field  Marshal  Traun,"  by  J.  Watts  De  Peyster ;  Craft's  "  The  Southern  Rebellion ; "  Evert  A. 
"  Daring  and  Suffering ;  a  History  of  the  Great  Duyckinck's  "  History  of  the  War  for  the 
Railroad  Adventure,"  by  Lieut.  Wm.Pittenger;  Union,  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval;"  Frank 
Brig.-Gen.  G.  W.  Cullum's  "  System  of  MQitary  Leslie's  "  Pictorial  History  of  the  War,"  edited 
Bridges  in  use  in  the  U.  S.  Army ; "  Surgeon-  at  first  by  E.  G.  Squier ;  Harper's  **  Pic- 
^eneral  William  A.  Hammond's  "Treatise  on  torial  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,"  edited 
Hygiene,  witli  special  reference  to  Military  Ser-  by  Richard  Grant  White ;  Dr.  Robert  Tomes's 
vice;"  "Cavalry,  its  History,  Management,  "The  War  with  the  South;"  and  we  might 
and  Uses  in  War,"  by  J.  ROmer,  LL.D. ;  "The  add  to  these  Frank  Moore's  "Rebellion  Re- 
Campaigns  of  1862  and  1863,"  by  EmilSchalk;  cord,"  which  has  reached,  during  the  year, 
"Summaryof  the  Art  of  War,"  by  EmilSchalk;  the  completien  of  its  sixth  volume.  Mr. 
"Elements  of  Military  Art  and  History,"  by  Moore  has  also  issued  six  numbers  of  a  serial 
Duparcq;  "Official  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Engi-  "Companion  to  the  Rebellion  Record,"  giving 
neer  Department,  of  the  Siege  and  Reduction  valuable  narratives  and  official  documents  illns- 
of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,"  by  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Brig.-  trative  of  the  war.  Among  those  who  have 
Gen.  U.  S.  Y. ;  "  On  Military  and  Camp  Hos-  announced  as  speedily  forthcoming,  histories 
pitals,  and  the  Health  of  Troops  in  the  Field,"  of  the  war,  are  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New 
by  Drs.  Baudens  and  Hough.  Among  the  other  York  "  Tribune,"  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  of 
books  of  reference  and  convenience  for  the  Ohio.  Two  volumes  of  a  "  Southern  History 
military  man,  are :  "A  Military  Dictionary,"  of  the  War,"  by  E.  A.  Pollard,  editor  of  the 
by  Col.  H.  L.  Scott,  revised,  to  meet  the  emer-  Richmond  "Examiner,"  have  also  appeared, 
gencics  of  the  times ;  "  The  Soldier's  Book,"  a  and  also  two  volumes  of  the  "  Southern  Ofi&cial 
convenient  pocket  memorandum,  contrived  by  Accounts  of  Battles,"  answering  in  part  to  the 
Capt.  R.  N.  Scott;  "  The  Ready  Calculator,  or  " Rebellion  Record." 

Regimental  Pay  Table,"  &c.,  by  M^yor-Gen.        Beside  these  more  extended  histories  of  the 
Webb ;  "  Table  of  Monthly  and  Annual  Pay,  war,  there  have  been  a  considerable  number 
Tax,  and  Organization  of  the  Army  of  the  U.  of  narratives  of  portions  of  the  different  cam- 
S.,"  by  M^'or  Henry  Foote ;  "Manual  for  Quar-  paigns  published :  some  of  them  by  American 
termasters  and  Commissaries,"  by  Mi^jor  R.  F.  officers  who  had  participated  in  them;  others 
Hunter;  "Catalogue  of  the  Army  Medical  Mu-  by  foreign  officers  who  had  either  been  sent  to 
seura ; "  "  The  Army  Register ;  "  "  The  Naval  this  country  to  observe  the  military  operations^ 
Register ; "  "  The  Alphabetical  Army  Regis-  by  their  governments  or  by  newspapers  who 
ter,"  and  "  The  Army  and  Navy  Almanac  and  desired  to  have  correspondents  with  the  armies. 
Washington  Military  Directory,  for  1863."  or  had  joined  one  or  the  other  army  volnnta- 
In  history,  the  greatest  interest  has  centred  rily.    Of  the  first  class  were  Dr.  A.  L.  Castle- 
in  historical  sketches  of  the  existing  war.    The  man's  "  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  Behind  the 
number  of  these  has  continued  to  increase,  and  Scenes;"  W.  D.  Bickham's  "  Rosecrans'  Cam. 
many  of  those  announced  the  previous  year  paign  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland ;  '^ 
have  appeared,  and  have  met  with  a  large  "  The  Bivouac  and  the  Battle  Field,"  by  Capt 
sale.    The  first  volume  of  "The  History  of  Geo.  F.  Noyes;  "The  Story  of  the  Guard:  a 
the  Civil  War  in  America,"  by  John  S.  0.  Chronicle  of  the  War,"  by  Jessie  Benton  Fre- 
Abbott,  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1868.    The  mont.  (This  is  also  published  in  German.)  The 
first  volume  of  "  The  Great  Rebellion ;  a  His-  "  Color  Guard,"  by  Rev.  James  Hosmer ;  "  The 
tory  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,"  by  Whip,  Hoe  and  Sword,  or  the  Gulf  Departmen: 
J,  T.  Headley,  was  issued  about  the  same  time,  in  1868 ; "  by  Rev.  George  H.  Hepworth ;  "  The 
Ae  second  volume  of  Thomas  P.  Kettell's  Peninsula  Campaign  in  Virginia,"  by  Rev.  J.  J. 
"History  of  the  Rebellion,"  appeared  in  the  Marks;  "Sketches  of  the  War,"  by  Capt.  CO. 
autumn ;  as  did  also  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Nott ;  "  Beyond  the  Lines,  or  a  Yankee  Prison- 
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er  Loose  in  Dixie,"  by  Oapt.  J.  J.  Geer ;  "  My  with  ability,  and  supply  a  want  which  the  war 
Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle  Field,^*  by  Car-  created,  but  whioli  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 
leton  (G.   C.   Coffin) ;    and  Dr.  T.  J.  Ellin's  Of  those  hbtorical  works  published  in  1863, 
''  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  an  Army  Surgeon."  the  greater  part,  not  reprints,  relate  either  to 
To  the  second  class  belong:  M.  Ferdinand  Le-  the  general  or  local  history  of  the  United  States, 
comte's  "  The  War  in  the  United  States,"  are-  or  of  the  colonies  from  which  they  sprang, 
port  to  the  Swiss  Military  Department,  which  Thus  we  have  a  new  edition  of  Frank  Moore^s 
had  sent  him  oat ;  ^^  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  *^  Diary  of  the  Afierican  Revolution ; "  *^  a  Uis- 
its  Organization,  its  Commander,  and  its  Cam-  tory  of  the  United  States,"  by  Egbert  Gnern- 
paign,"  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville;  William  sey;  "Histories  of  King   Philip's  War,"  by 
Howard   Russell's    *^My   Diary   North    and  Increase    Mather   and   Cotton   Mather;    "A 
South ; "  Col.  B.  Estvan's  "  War  Pictures  from  Description  of  the  Province  and  City  of  New 
tho  South ; "  "  Battlefields  of  the  South,  from  York,"  by  John  Miller;  "  History  of  the  Town 
Bull  Run  to  Fredericksburg,"  by  an  English  ofGorham,  Me.,"  by  Joseph  Pierce ;  ^^  The  First 
Combatant ;   Lieut.  Freemantle's  '^  Campaign  Colonization  of  New  England ; "  "  An  Address 
in  the  South."  Delivered  at  the  Erection  of  a  Monumental 
Of  works  bearing  directly  upon  the  history  Stone,  in  the    Walls  of  Fort   Popham,  Me., 
of  the  war,  though  not  written  by  eyewitnesses,  August  29th,  1862,"  by  John  A.  Parr;  "The 
we  have  Edward  Everett's  "  Gettysburg  Ora-  Vermont  Quarterly  Gazetteer  "  (occupied  with 
tlon,"  Detterline^s  *^  Sketch  of  the  Battles  at-  county  histories),  edited  by  Abby  M  Hemin- 
Gettysburg ; ",  James  Parton's  "  General  Butler  way ;   "  History  of  Buffalo  Public  Schools; " 
in  New  Orleans ; "  C.  Edwards  Lester's  "  Light  "  History  of  the   Town  of   Cornwall,  Vt.," 
and  Dark  of  the  Rebellion ;  "  "  The  Iron  Fur-  by  the   Rev.  S.  Mathews ;   "  The    Firelands 
nace,  or  Slavery  and  Secession,"  by  Rev.  John  Pioneer,"  vol.  IV.  (the  Transactions  of  the 
H.  Aughey ;  Bishop's  '^  Loyalty  on  the  Fron-  Firelands  Historical  Society,  in  Northern  Ohio) ; 
tier,"  and  "  The  Captivity  of  Gen.  Corcoran."  "  The  First  Century  of  Columbia  College,  1754 
The  Official  Report  of  the  CcJmmittee  on  the  -1864,"  by  W.  Alfred  Jones ;  "  Memorial  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  published  in  three  vols,  in  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding 
the  Spring  of  1863,  contains  much  matter  for  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  T. ; "  *^  Speech 
history,  and  portions  of  it  called  out  replies  of  John  Wingate  Thornton  on   the  Colonial 
from  Gen.  Franklin  and  other  generals  whose  Schemes  of  Popham  and  Gorges ;  "  John  D. 
conduct  was  censured  in  the  report.  Ward's  Account  of  the  Steamboat  Controversy 
Though  somewhat  less  direct,  tho  follow-  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  1811- 
ing  works  published  during  the  year,  hold  1824;"   ^^  Historical  Sketch  of  the  12th  Con- 
important    relations   to    the    history  of   the  gregational  Society  of  Boston,"  by  Lewis  G. 
present  struggle :  **  Correspondence    between  Pray ;  "  Blruger's  First  Discoveries  of  America 
Charles  G.  Loring  of  Bos&on,  and  Mr.  Field  of  and  its  Early  Civilization,"  edited  by  W.  L. 
England,  on  the  Present  Relations  between  Wagenen;    *^  White   Mountain  Guide  Book," 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri-  8d  ed.,  revised;   '*  History  of  Hadley,  Mass.," 
ca;  "  "  The  Trial  of  the  Constitution,"  by  Sid-  by  Sylvester  Judd,  with  "  Family  Genealogies," 
ney  Geo.  Fisher;  '^  History  of  American  Con-  by  Lucius  M.  Boltwood ;   "A  Brief  Narrative 
spiracles,"  by  O.  J.  Victor;    *^ Christian  Life  of  the  Hostile  Conduct  of  the  Barbarous Na- 
and  Character  of  the  Civil  Institutions  of  the  tives  toward  the  Dutch  Nation,"  translated  by 
U.  S.  developed  in  the  Official  and  Historical  E.  B.  O'Callaghan ;  ^^  Supplement  to  the  History 
Annals  of  the  Republic,"  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Morris;  of  Windsor,  Conn.,"  by  Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.D. ; 
''  France,  Mexico,  and  the  Confederate  States,"  *'  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Popham  Celebration, 
by  Michel  Chevalier;  *^  History  of  the  Sioux  and  Vindication  of  the  Claims  of  Sir  Ferdinan- 
War  and  Massacres  of  1862  and  1863,"  by  Isaac  do  Gorges,"  by  John  A.  Parr ;  '^  The  Reed  and 
D.V.Heard."  Cadwallader   Pamphlets  (1783),  Reprinted;" 
The  "  History  of  West  Point  and  its  Military  "The  History  of  Cape  Cod,"  by  Frederick 
Importance  during  the  Revolution,"  by  Capt.  Freeman;  "The  Florida  Exiles,  and  tho  War 
E.  0.  Boynton,  a  sumptuous  and  beautbful  vol-  for  Slavery,"  by  Joshua  R.  Giddings ;  "  Long 
ume,  is  allied  to  these,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  full  Island,"  by  W.  Alfred  Jones,  librarian  of  Co- 
account  of  the  course  of  training  adopted  in  nmbia  College.   [To  these  should  be  added,  the 
that  school,  from  which  so  many  of  the  higher  Proceedings,  Annals,  Journals,  and  Transac- 
otHcers  of  the  army  have  graduated.  tions  of  the  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ver- 
During   the   year  two  periodicals  devoted  mont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Iowa  State  His- 
to  the  interests  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  torical   Societies,  and  of  the  Ulster  County 
to    the  War  have  been  established.     These  Historical  Society,  and  Essex  (Mass.)  Institute, 
are  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Journal,"  a  weekly,  all  of  which  have  issued  volumes  during  the 
edited  by  Captain  W.  C.  Church,  commenced  year.] 

in  August,  1863 ;  and  the  "  United  States  Ser-  Of  historical  works  by  American  authors,  on 

vice  Magazine,"  monthly,  edited  by  Captain  topics  not  connected  with  their  own  country, 

llonry  Ooppee,  a  professor  in  the  University  the  most  remarkable  are :  John  Foster  Kirk^s 

of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  number  of  which  "  History  of  Charles  the  Bold,"  a  work  destin- 

bore  date  January,  1864.    Both  are  conducted  ed  to  take  rank  with  the  histories  of  Prescott 
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and  Motley ;  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Gillett's  "  Life  and  In  biography  there  have  been  a  number  of 

Times  of  John  Huss ;  or  the  Bohemian  ReVolu-  important  works.    Among  them  are  "The  Life 

tion  of  the  Fifteenth  Centnry."    Other  histor-  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker,"  by 

ical  works  belonging  to  the  same  class  are:  John  Weiss;  "The  Life  of  William  HickliDg 

Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee's  "  Popular  History  of  Prescott,"  by  George  Ticknor,  in  a  superb 

Ireland ;  "  M.  B.  Ozechowski's  "Poland :  Sketch  qnarto  (since  republished  in  8vo.  and  12mo.); 

of  her  History ;  "    "Napoleon  I. ;  a  Historical  "Lite   and  Letters   of   John  Winthrop/'  by 

Lecture,"  by    Beiyamin  Blom     The  veteran  Robert  0.  Winthrop ;  the  third  and  foorth  vol- 

scholar  George  Ticknor  has  carefully  revised  umes  of  the  "  Life  of  Washington  Irving/'  by 

and  made  considerable  additions  to  his  "His-  Pierre  M.  Irving;  "Memoirs  of  Theodore  Fre- 

tory  of  Spanish  Literature,"  of  which  a  new  linghnysen,"  by  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.; 

edition  has  appeared  during  the  year.    In  the  "  Chaplain  Fuller,  a  life  sketch  of  Arthur  B.Ful- 

department  of  ecclesiastic^  history,  there  is  ler,"  by  Richard  F.  Fuller  ;'*  Life  and  Times  of 

but  one  noticeable  contribution,  "  The  Docu-  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,"  by  Charles  LindsAy: 

mentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  "Life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,"  by  N.  M.  F.ii't: 

Church  in  the  United  States,"  by  Rev.  Drs.  "An  Abridgment  of  Parton's  Life  of  Andrew 

Hawks  and  Perry.     "  The  Foundations  of  His-  Jackson ; "  "  Life  of  Philidor,"  by  George  Alien, 

tory,  a  Series  of  First  Things,"  by  Samuel  B.  LL.D.,  professor  in  the  University  of  Penn?yl- 

SSchieffelin,  has  been  received  with  such  favor  vania,  one  of  the  most  superbly  printed  book« 

that  an  abridged  edition  for  the  use  of  Schools  ever  issued  in  this  country ;  "  Life  and  TimQs 

has  been  prepared  by  the  author.  of  Nathan  Bangs,  D.D.,"  by  Abel  Stevens,  D.D. 

Among  the  reprints  are  several  of  consider-  LL.D. ;  "  Life  and  Military  Career  of  Lient- 

nblo  importance.    Foremost  among  them  are :  Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,"  by  Markin- 

"  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,"  field  Addey ;  and  a  memoir  of  the  sflme  gen- 

by  Charles  Merivalo,  B.D.,  a  work  in  seven  vol-  era!,  reprinted  from  the  Richmond  edition,  by 

umes,  of  ^v^icb  three  have  already  appeared  J.  M.  Daniels  of  Virginia;  "The  Works  of 

here,  in  sumptuous  type  and  paper  (it  forms  a  Rufus  Choate,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,'* 

fitting  companion  to  Arnold's  "  Rome,"  and  by  S.  G.  Brown ;   "  The  Soa  of  Consolation. 

Gibbon^s  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em-  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Rer. 

pire,"  bridging  the  interval  between  them) ;  B.  C.  Cutler,   D.  D.,"  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Tynf. 

a   new   edition   from  the  Riverside  Press  of  D.D.;  "Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Henry 

Hallam's  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Anthon,  D.D.,  late  Rector  of  St.  Mark's,  in  the 

Europe ;  "  The  History  of  the  World,  from  the  Bowery,  N.  Y.,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  Mnnton  Eastbom, 

Earliest  Records  to  the  Present  Time,"   by  D.D. ;  "  Life    and  Services  of  Rev.  John  C. 

Philip  Smith,  B.D.,  a  work  presenting,  in  a  con-  Brigham,  D.  D. ;  "  *^Life  and  character  of  Lu- 

dcnsed  form,  and  in  an  attractive  style,  all  the  ther  V.  Bell,  M.  I).,"  by  Isaac  Ray,  M.  D. ;  **  Me- 

results  of  historical  research  in  the  history  of  morial  of  Hon.  Thos.  Scott  Williams,  LLD.:'* 

nations ;  "  The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng-  "Proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  Bar  on  the  occasion 

land,  from  1760  to  1860,"  by  Thomas  Erskine  of  the  death  of  John  Anthon;"  "Memoir 

May,   an  admirable  continuation  of  Hallam ;  of  Rev.  Erskine  J.  Hawes,"  by  his  mother.  Of 

vol.  V.  of  the  new  edition  of  Thiers'  "  His-  funeral  discourses,  addresses,  memorials,  and 

tory  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire ;  "  "  The  So-  eulogies,  the  number  is  very  large.    We  can 

cial  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  of  only  name- the  most  important:  "  Prof  S.  Va- 

England,"  by  Joseph  Kay ;  "  The  Invasion  of  terhouse's  Eulogy  on  Jos.  Gibson  Hoyt,  LL-D., 

the  Crimea,"  by  William  Kinglake ;  "  History  late  chancellor  of  Washington  University,  St 

of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  in  the  Time  of  Louis ; "  "  Rev.  L.  M.  Glover's  Funeral  Discobrse 

Calvin,"  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne ;  "  Track  on  the  death  of  John  Adams,  LL.D. ;"  '*  Me- 

of  the  Hidden  Church ;  or  Sprinjrs  of  the  Pil-  moriid  of  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  IX.D.,"  ty 

grim  Movement,"    by  Rev.  J.   Waddington ;  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D. ;  "  Rev.  f).  Howe  Al- 

"  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Provincial  Dialects  len's    Commemorative    Discourse   of  Lynisn 

of  England,"  by  James  R.  Halliwell;  Victor  Beecher,  D.D.;"  "Rev.  Dr.  Eerris's  do.  of 

Hugo's  "  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Waterioo."  John  C.  Guldin,  D.D. ; "   "  Memorial  of  Pr. 

"  Tho  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  comprising  its  William  Darlington; "  Dr.  Dalton's  "Memorial 

history,  antiquities,  geography,  biography,  etc..  Discourse  of  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin,  LLD. ;" 

by  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  in  three  vols.,  8vo,  "The    Sergeant's  Memorial,"   by   his  father 

imported  in  sheets,  by  Little  &  Brown,  per-  (Reverend  J.  P.   Thompson,  D.  D.) ;    "  Me- 

haps,  also,  belongs  to  this  class  of  works.  morial  of  William  Eirkland  Bacon,"  by  hi? 

An  elaborate  work  on  "  Brittano-Roman  In-  father ;  "  The  Sacrifice  Consumed :  the  Life  of 

Bcriptions,  with  critical  notes,"  by  Rev.  John  Edward  Hamilton  Brewer,"  by  Jeremiah  Tay- 

McCaul,  LL.D.,  has  been  published  at  Toron-  lor,  D.D. ;  "In  Memory  of  Carlton  Edwards:"^ 

to,  C.  W.  *•  The  Young  Quartermaster :  Life  and  Death  of 

"  The  American  Notes  and  Queries,  and  His-  Lieut.  L.  M.  Bingham,  of  1st  S.  C.  Volunteers;'' 

torical  Magazine,"  a  monthly  periodical,  and  "Jesus,  the  Resurrection:  Funeral  Disconrse 

"  The  Congregational  Quarterly,"  both  contain  for  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Foss,V  by  Rev.  Albert  S.  Hont; 

a  largo  amount  of  historical  matter,  of  great  "  Transition  :  a  remembrance  of  Enoma  Vhit- 

value  and  interest.  ing,"  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Carpenter ;  "  ITie  Bless^- 
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less  of  the  Righteous  Dead,"  by  Rev.  J.  0. 
''rench ;  "  Hosmer's  Funeral  Address  on  Na- 
haniel  Fillmore ; "  "Funeral  Oration  over  Rev. 
ohn  McDowell,  D.  D.,"  by  Rev.  Morris  0.  Sut- 
»hen;  "  Sketch  of  Antonio  Bishallany,"  by  Rev. 
'has.  Whitehead ;  "  Funeral  Discourses  by  Rev. 
iV.  B.  Spra^e,  D.D.,  over  Rev.  Samuel  Oa- 
:ood,  D.D.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Rev. 
'imothy  Woodbridge,  of  Spenoertown,  N.  Y. ; " 
•  Commemorative  Sermon  of  Reverend  Samuel 
I.  Turner,  D.D.,"  by  Rev.  8.  R.  Johnson,  D.D. ; 
'Discourse  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  Richard 
*ike,  of  Dorchester,"  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  IIull, 
).D. ;  "  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  William  D. 
iriaekl6,"  by  Dr.E.  B.  Gardette ;  Rev.  S.  M.  Has- 
Lins's  "  The  Child  of  Grace  "  (Margaret  L.  B. 
^illou) ;  "  Rev.  Theodore  Tebbetts,  a  Memori- 
1,"  by  Rev.  E.  0.  Turner.  Other  biographies 
je  the  following:  "Memoir  of  Genevra  Guer- 
abella; "  "Essay  on  the  Character  and  Infln- 
ince  of  Washington  in  the  Revolution  of  the 
Jnited  States  of  America,"  by  Guizot ;  "The 
larvest  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  illustrated  in 
he  Evangelistic  Labors  of  Rev.  Edward  Pay- 
on  Hammond,"  by  Rev.  P.  0.  Headley ;  "  A 
lew  Memoir  of  Hannah  More,"  by  Mrs.  Helen 
\  Knight;  "A  Brief  Memoir  of  Sir  Walter 
ialeigh ; "  "A  popular  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  by 
in  Irish  Priest; "  "Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev. 
lichael  Wigglesworth,  A.  M.,  author  of  The 
)ay  of  Doom,"  by  John  Ward  Dean;  **Drift- 
n^  About,  an  Autobiography,"  by  Stephen  C. 
ilassett;  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis's  "Address  at  the 
Innual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Tenealogical  Society;"  "Ninetieth  Birthday 
Tiithering  of  Rev.  Ohas.  Cleveland,  Jan.  21st, 
862 ; "  "  Following  after  Jesus :  A  Memorial 
►f  8asan  Maria  Underwood,"  by  Mrs.  Eliza  H. 
Anderson ;  "  The  Captivity  of  Gen.  Corcoran ; " 
Jajor  W.  D.  Reynolds^s  "  Miss  Martha  Brown- 
ow,  or  the  Heroine  of  Tennessee;  "  "Reminis- 
ences  of  Amherst  College,  Biographical,  Auto- 
liographioal,"  &c,  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D.; 
'A  Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
^evi  Ilanford,  a  Soldier  of  the  Revolution,"  by 
)has.  J.  Bushnell ;  "  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud," 
•y  Rev.  John  N.  Norton,  D.  D. ;  "  Toussaint 
/Ouverture,  a  Biography  and  Autobiography." 
*here  were  very  few  biographic  reprints.  The 
nost  important  were :  "  *  Christopher  North,'  a 
lemoir  of  John  Wilson,"  by  his  daughter  Lady 
rordon ;  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schduberg-Cotta 
amily,"  by  one  of  themselves ;  "  Remains,  in 
*rose  and  Ver?e  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  with 
memoir ;  "  "  Vic^r  Hugo,  by  a  Witness  of  his 
^ife  "  (Mme.  Hugo) ;  "  R6nan's  Life  of  Jesus; " 
Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,"  by  Rev. 
ohn  N.  Norton,  D.  D. ;  "Life  of  Chopin,"  by  F. 
Aszt.  The  contributions  to  genealogy  have 
'oen  larger  than  usual.  We  subjoin  the  most 
mportant :  "  The  Sutton  Dudleys  in  England, 
nd  the  Dudleys  of  Massachusetts  in  New  Eng- 
and,  from  tlie  Roman  conquest  to  the  present 
ime,"  by  George  Adlard ;  A  letter  concerning 
•"amily  History,  by  Andrew  Brown ;  "  The  Cha- 
►in  Genealogy,"  by  Orange  Chapin;  "The 
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Toppans  of  Toppan's  Lane,"*  by  Joshua  CoflBn ; 
"  The  true  Genealogy  of  the  Dunnel  and  Dwin- 
nel  Family  of  New  England."  by  Henry  G.  Dun- 
nel, M.  D. ;  "  Genealogy  of  Othniel  Phelps,  Esq., 
of  Aylmer,  C.  W. ;  "  Genealogy  of  a  portion  of 
the  Pope  Family,  together  with  Biographical 
Notices  of  Col.  William  Pope,  of  Boston,  and 
some  of  his  descendants ;  "  "  Genealogical  Me- 
moir of  the  Huntington  Family  in  the  United 
States,"  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington;  "Genealogy 
of  the  Montgomery  Family,"  by  T.  11; Montgom- 
ery ; "  Genealogy  of  the  Stiles  Family,"  by  Henry 
R.  Stiles,  M.  D.  Several  collections  of  biogra- 
phies have  been  published  during  the  year,  some 
of  them  serials,  others  in  volumes.  The  prin- 
cipal were :  "  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women, 
with  brief  Biographies ; "  "  The  Old  Merchants 
of  New  York,"  by  Walter  Barrett,  clerk ;  "Am- 
erican Annual  Monitor,  or  Obituary  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  for  the  years  1861 
and  1862 ;  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  three  numbers, 
being  biographies  of  Hooker,  Rosecrans,  Pope, 
Burnside,  Banks,  Butler,  &c. ;  "  Bramhall's  Mil- 
itary Souvenir,  a  Portrait  Gallery  of  our  Military 
and  Naval  Heroes ; "  "  The  American  Nation  Il- 
lustrated in  the  Lives  of  her  Fallen  Braves  and 
Living  Heroes,"  by  J.  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D. ; 
"The  Nationd  Portrait  Gallery  of  Eminent 
Americans,"  by  Evert  A.  Duyckinck;  "The 
Portrait  Monthly;"  "The  New  England  His- 
toric Genealogical  Register,"  quarterly;  "Obit- 
nary  Record  of  the  Alumni  of  Yale  College." 
The  number  of  works  of  a  theological  or  relig- 
ious character  published  during  the  year  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  former  years.  Including 
translations,  there  were  40  reprints.  The  Co- 
lenso  controversy,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  attracted  much  attention,  three  volumes 
of  Bishop  Colenso's  works  being  reprinted  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  replies  from  Rev.  W.  H, 
Green,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming,  Rev.  Dr.  Ma- 
hrin^ev.  Abiel  Silver,  Rev.  C.  Walworth,  Rev. 
M.  Heiss,  and  others,  being  published.  Of 
works  on  the  Scriptures,  illustrative  or  explana- 
tory, the  following  were  the  most  important : 
"  The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  Earth,  considered 
in  its  Historical,  Chronological,  and  Geograph- 
ical Relations,"  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Andrews; 
"The  New  Testament:  the  common  English 
Version  Corrected  by  the  final  Committee  of 
the  American  Bible  Union ; "  "  The  New  Teis- 
tament,  with  critical  Explanatory  Notes  and 
Scholia,"  by  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.;  "The 
Bible  Atlas  and  Gazetteer;"  "An  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
according  to  the  Analogy  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,"  by  Rev.  Morgan  Dix ;  "  A  Morning 
Beside  the  Lake  of  Galilee  "  (reprinted),  by  J. 
Hamilton,  D.D. ;  "  The  Bible  as  an  Educating 
Power  amongc  the  Nations,"  by  John  S.  Hart, 
LL.D. ;  "  A  Year  with  St.  Paul,"  by  Charles 
E.  Knox ;  "  The  Risen  Redeemer,"  by  F.  W. 
Krummncher,  D.D. ;  "  The  Astronomy  of  the 
Bible,"  by  O,  M.  Mitchel ;  "  Bible  Illustrations ; 
being  a  Storehouse  of  Similes,  Allegories,  and 
Anecdotes,    selected   from   Spencer's   Things 
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New  and   Old/'  by  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  Ide,  D.D.,  6  vols. ;  ''  Oharch  Disciprme,*'  by 

D.D.;  ''The  Words  of  the  Lord  JesuB,"  by  Rev.  Eleazar  Savage;  ''The  Roman  Catholic 

Radolf  Stier  (a  new  tranalatioa) ;    ''  Stories  Priaciple,''  bj  Rev.  F.  D.  Hontiiigton,  D.D. ; 

from  Uie  Lips  of  the  Teacher,  retold  by  a  dia-  *'  CriticalHistory  of  Free  Thought  inReiereDc« 

ciple "  (Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham) ;  ^'  Shadows  to  the  Christian  Religion,''  by  A.  S.  Faxi&r, 

of  Uie  Rood,  or  Types  of  our  Saffering  Re-  D.D.  (reprinted) ;  '*  The  Oharchman's  Reasons 

deemer  in  Genesis  ;^'  ''  Patriarchal  Shadows  of  for  his  Faith  and  Practicei''  by  Rev.  N.  S. 

Christ  and  his  Church,"  by  Ootavius  Winslow,  Richardson,  D.D. ;  '*  Seducing  ^irita  and  Doc- 

D.D. ;   "■  The  Iloly  Catholic  Bible  "  (Douay  trines  of  Devils,''  by  Rev.  W.  Crosswell  Doaoe. 

version),  4to.,  approved  by  Archbishop  Hughes;  B.D.    The  following  are  the  principal  works 

''  I  Will ;  being  the  Determinations  of  the  Man  of  a  practical  character :  '^  Aids  to  Prayer."  br 

of  Gk>d  in  the  Psahns,"  by  Rev.  Philip  BenneU  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  ''  Christian  ^^ 

Power;  ''Triumphs  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rev.  Culture,  or  Counsels  for  the  Beginning  ami 

Henry  Tullidge;  "Lectures  on  the  Symbolic  Progress  of  Christian  Life,"  by  Leonard  Bacoc, 

Character   of  the   Sacred   Scriptures    (New  D.D.;    "The   Infant's  Catechism,"    bv  Mrs. 

Church),"  b^  Rev.  Abiel  Silver ;  "  New  Pro-  Bradley ;  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Charch  Catt- 

nouncing  Bible"  (published  by  the  agents  of  chiBm,"  by  Henry  J.  Cammann;  ^^Tbe  Gr^i 

the    Methodist    Episcopal    Book   Concern);  Consummation,"  by  Rev.  John  Cumining,D.l).; 

"  Palmoni,  or  the  Numerals  of  Scripture,  a  "  Man^s  Cry  and  God's  Gracious  Answer."  bj 

Proof  of  Inspiration,"  by  Rev.  M.Mahan,  D.D. ;  Rev.  B.  Franklin;  "Speaking  to  the  Heui 

"  An  Index  to  the  Bible,  with  suggestions  for  or  Sermons  for  the  People,"  by  Thomas  Goth- 

the  proper  reading  of  the  Scriptures;"  "  Tiie  rie,  D,D.;  "Twelve  Hospital  Tracts  for  S«h- 

Jewish  Tabemade  and  its  Furniture,"  by  Rev.  diers  snd  Sailors,"  by  A.  W.  Henderson ;  ^'  Tbv 

Richard  Newton ;  "  The  Literary  Characteris-  True  Cause  of  all  Contention,  Strife,  and  dri 

tics  and  Achievements  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rev.  War  in  Christian  Communities,"  by  Rev.  D.  C 

W.  Trail ;  "  The  Miracles  of  Christ,  as  attested  Hopkins ;  "Evening  Exercises  for  Every  Dij 

by  the  Evangelists,"  by  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D. ;  in  the  Year,"  by  Rev.  William  Jay,  a  new  c^ 

"  Music  of  the  Bible,  including  a  brief  view  of  revised  edition  (reprinted) ;  "  God's  Glory  in  tk 

Hebrew  Poetry,"  by  Rev.  Enoch  Hutchinson ;  Heavens,"  by  William  Leitch,  D.D. ;  "'•  Byusa 

"  The  Sacred  Scriptures  the  Imperial  Record  on  Heaven ; "  "  The  Thonghts  of  God^"  br  I 

of  the  Glory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  by  Right  R.  Macduff,  D.D. ;  "  A  Present  Heaven,  V 

Rev.  W.  H.  Odenheimer,  D.D.        «  dressed  to  a  Friend;  The  Two  Friends;  scd 

The  following  were  the  principal  Doctrinal  Heaven  our   Home,"    by   Dora    Greenwell; 

Works :  "  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  "  The  Image  of  the  Beast,  with  Gmmbe  o( 

by  Rev.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  2  vols. ;  "  Wat-  Comfort  for  God's  Dear  Children,"  by  8.  K 

son's  Theological  Institutes  Defended,  &C./' by  Smith;    "Sunbeams    for*  Human    Heart«r 

Rev.  John  Levington ;  "  Guide  to  the  Holy  "  Four  Little  Books  for  Soldiers,"  by  J.  B. 

Communion,"  by  Rev.  Robert  Nelson,  with  an  Waterbury,  D.D. ;  "  The  Wicket  Gate>  Sfcort 

appendix  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Shackleford  ;   "A  Narratives  of  the  Turning  of  Sinners  to  God  T 

Treatise  on  Regeneration,"  by  £.  0.  Wines,  "Experiments  ot  Spiritual  Life  and  Health." 

D.D. ;  "  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  &c,,  by  Roger  Williams,  introduction  bv  Ifr. 

Future  Life,"  by  W.  R.  Alger,  with  a  complete  Wayland;  "  God  Timing  all  National  Chan^ 

Bibliography  of  the  subject  by  Ezra  Abbot;  in  the  Interest  of  his  Christ,"  by  William  K- 

"  Able  to  Save ;  or  Encouragements  to  Patient  Williams,  D.D. ;  "  Confirmation  Explained  ar: 

Waiting,"  by  the  author  of  the  "  Pathway  of  Defended,"  by  Rev.  James  A.  BoUea,  D.D.: 

Promise ;  "  "  Christ  Even  With  You,"  by  Rev.  "  Family  Sennons,"  by  Horatius  Bonar.  D.D. : 

Octavius  Winslow,  D.D. ;  "  Evidences  of  Chris-  "  Calls  to  the  Saviour ;  "  "  A  Short  Treatise  tc 

tianity;".   "Lowell  Institute   Lectures,"    by  the  Rosary,"  by  J.  P.  Heaney,  Dominictc: 

Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  "The  Work  of  "Jubilee   Essays;    a  Plea  for  the   Unsela^ 

Preaching  Christ,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  P.  McD-  Life ;  "  "  The  Desert  Pathway,"  by  Rev.  ^i.- 

vaine,  D.D. ;  "The  Last  Times  and  ^e  Great  liam  Robertson   (reprint);  "Letters  oa  tk 

Consummation,"  by  J.  A.  Seiss,  D.D. ;  "  Theol-  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,"  by  Francis  Waylaa*; 

ogy  of  Universalism,"  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer;  D.D. ;   "Beecher's  Lectures  to  Young' !M<r2. 

"  How  to  be  Saved ;  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend,"  new  and  enlarged  edition ;  "  The  Army  Cbaf^ 

by  Francis  Wayland,  D.D. ;  "The  Faith  and  Or-  lain,"  by  Rev.   W.  T.  Brown;  "The  Ancj 

der  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  by  J.  Chaplain's  Manual,"  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Hammock: 

H.  Hopkins,  jr. ;  "  The  Atonement,  a  Sermon,"  "  Prairie  Breaking,  or  Scenes  in  the  Work  cf  a 

by  Rev.  James  S.  Bush ;  "  Catholicity  of  the  Western   Pastor,"  by  Rev.  J.  O.   Holbroot 

New  Church,"  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett ;  "  The  D.D. ;  "  Thomas  Fuller's  Good   Thoughts  ii 

Guilt  of  the  Pagan,"  by  W.  G.Tv  Shedd,  D.D. ;  Bad  Times;  "  "The  Theatre,"  by  Rev.  F.  li. 

"A  Renovated  Earth,  the  Saints'  Everlasting  Newhall;  "  The  Pilgrim's  Path;  interesting  In- 

Home ;  "  "  Good  Hope  Through  Grace,  or  Dis-  cidents  in  Religious  Experience ;  "   •'  Story  c:' 

tinguishing  Traits  of  Christian  Character,"  by  My  Career,"  by  Heinrich  Steffena,"  translated 

Rev.  Gardiner  Sprinc,  D.D.;  "  The  Four  Dispen-  by  W.  L.  Gage ;  "  The  Sacramental  Directory,"' 

sations,"  by  Jubal  Hodges,  D.D. ;  "  Works  of  by  Rev.  John  Willison  (reprinted) ;  "  Woib&q 

Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D.,"  edited  by  Jacob  and  her  Saviour  in  Persia,"  by  a  returned  mis* 
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sionary  ;  **  Living  "Words  from  Living  Men ; "  it  is,"  by  Reverend  H.  L.  Hastings ;  "  Two 
''  Address  to  Parents  by  a  Pastor ;  "  **  Chris-  Oentaries  in  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
tianity  and  -Emancipation,"  by  Joseph  ?.  Church  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,"  by  James  M.  Mao- 
Thompson,  D.D. ;  ^*  The  Sacred  Heart  Mission  donald,  D.  D. ;  *^  Sermons"  preached  at  the 
Book,"  by  Reverend  F.  X.  Weihinger,  S.  J. ;  Church  of  St  Paul  the  Apostle  in  1882,  and  in 
"  Hymns  and  Meditations,"  by  A.  L.  Waring;  1868;  "Lecture  on  the  hifltory  of  the  Jewish 
"  New  York  City  a  Mission  Field,"  by  Fratik  Church,"  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.  (reprint) ;  Ser- 
W.  Ballard;  **The  Church  and  the  Sunday  mons  and  Lectures,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Olapp,  Rev. 
Schools;  Their  Mutual  Relations,  Duties  and  S.  W.  S.  Dutton,  D.D.,  and  by  Rev.  M.  G. 
Interests;"  "Gospel  Workers,"  by  Rev.  J.  Farrington;  "The  Bridle  of  Vanity,  or  Know- 
Cross;  "The  Mission  of  Sorrow,"  by  Rev.  ledge,  Progress,  Liberty,  and  Equality,"  &o., 
Gardiner  Spring,  D.D. ;  "  Thoughts  about  the  by  Rev.  E.  Putnam ;  "  Sermons,"  by  Jabez 
Right,  Lectures  by  William  AUinson ;  "  Manual  Bunting,  D.D.  (reprint) ;  Sermons  preached 
of  Devotions  for  Domestic  and  Private  Use,"  before  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Ar- 
by  Rt.  Rev.  George  Upfold,  D.D. ;  "  Universal-  thnr  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.  (reprint) ;  "  Pop- 
ism  a  Practical  Power,"  by  Rev.  £.  G.  Brooks ;  nlar  Lectures  and  Addresses,"  by  Alexander 
"  The  Comforter,  or  the  Pastor^s  Friend,"  by  Campbell,  D.D. ;  "  Beitrage  zur  Mission  der 
Rev.  J.  G.  Bartholomew ;  "  Army  Life,  or  In-  Lutherisehen  Kirchen  in  N".  Y.,"  von  J.  W. 
cidents  from  the  Prayer  Meeting  and  the  Drees;  "Baccalaureate  Sermons  and  Oooa- 
Fleld ; "  "  Discourses  on  Freedom  and  War,"  sional  Discourses,"  by  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D., 
by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher;  '*Tiie  Safe  Compass  LL.  D.;  "Address  delivered  by  Rev.  Asa  D. 
and  How  it  Points,"  by  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  Smit&,  D.D.,  at  his  inauguration  as  President 
D.D. ;  "  Unitarianism  in  the  Present  Time,"  of  Dartmouth  College ; "  Selections  from  the 
by  John  Orr ;  "  The  Thjree  Cripples,"  by  Rev.  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,"  new  edition  (re- 
P.  B.  Power;  "The  Christian's  Pocket  Com-  print);  "  A  Willing  Reunion  not  Impossible ; " 
panion ;  "  "  Daily  Walks  with  Wise  Men,"  by  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Wharton  ;  "  The 
Rev.  Nelson  Head ;  "  Man's  Gift  to  God; "  and  Voice  of  Elias,  or  Prophecy  Restored ;  "  by  S. 
"Looking    unto   Jesus,"    by   Rev.  Adolphe  S.  Snow. 

Monod  "  (translations  and  reprints) ;  "  Medi-  Of  Polemical  Works,  the  number  was  hardly 
tations  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Duties,"  trans-  so  large  as  usual.  The  principal  were :  "  Bish- 
lat«d  from  the  German  of  Heinrioh  Zschokke,  op  Seabury  and  the  Episcopal  Recorder :  a 
by  Frederica  Rowan  (reprint) ;  "  Comfort  for  Vin4ication,"  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Perry ;  "  Thrill- 
Afflicted  Youth,  in  Letters"  from  a  Father  to  ing  and  Instructive  Developments  "  (anti-Ca- 
hi3  Children ; "  "  Happiness ;  Discourses  de-  tholic),  by  M.  B.  Czechowski,  for  many  years 
livered  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,"  by  Count  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest;  "Letters  of  Rev. 
Agenor  de  Gasparin,  translated  by  Mary  L.  John  Smith,  a  Presbyterian  Minister,  to  his 
Booth;  "Helion  de  Yillenenve,  a  French  brother.  Rev.  Peter  Smith,  a  Methodist  Preaoh- 
Zonave,  a  Model  for  Christian  Soldiers;"  er :""  Connection  of  the  Church  of  England 
"Hospital  Life;  being  Incidents  from  the  with  American  Discovery  and  Civilization," 
Prayer  Meeting  and  the  Hospital ; "  "  The  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Perry ;  "  The  Religious  De- 
Blood  of  Jesus,"  by  Rev.  William  Reid,  of  mands  of  the  Age,  a  Preface  to  the  collected 
Edinburgh  (reprint) ;  "  Does  the  Bible  Sanction  (En^ish)  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Theodore 
American  Slavery,"  by  Goldwin  Smith,  Prof.  Parker,"  by  Francis  Power  Cobbe  (reprint) ; 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  (reprint) ;  "  Illus-  "  The  true  Spiritual  Conferences  of  St  Francis 
trative  Gatherings  for  Preachers  and  Teachers,"  of  Sales,"  translated  from  the  French  (reprint) ; 
by  Rev.  G.  S.  Bowes  (reprint) ;  "  The  Man  of  "  The  Stewards  and  the  People,"  by  Rev.  J. 
God ;  or  Spiritual  Religion  Explained  and  En-  Porter ;  "  Christian  Union  and  the  Protestant 
forced,"  by  Octavius  Wiuslow,  D.D.;  "The  EpiscopalOharch,"byaPresbyterof  the  West- 
Mercy  Seat,  or  Thoughts  on  Prayer,"  by  A.  C.  ern  Diocese  of  New  York ;  "  The  Tercentenary 
Thompson,  D.D. ;  "  Christianity  the  Religion  Monument,  in  Commemoration  of  the  Three 
of  Nature ;  "  "  Lowell  Institute  Lectures,"  by  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. ;  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  by  chism ;"  "  Bishop  Hobart's  Clergyman's  Com- 
Rev.  George  Mott ;  "  Angel  Voices,  or  Words  panion,"  new  and  enlarged  edition ;  "  The  Reo- 
of  Counsel  for  Overcoming  the  World,"  en-  tor^sVade-Mecum,  a  Manual  for  Pastoral  Use;" 
Urged  edition ;  "  Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,"  "  Atheos,  or  the  Tragedies  of  Unbelief ; "  "  The 
by  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  new  edition ;  "  Gilead,  Complete  Sodalil^  Manual  and  Hymn  Book," 
or  the  Vision  of  All  Souls'  Hospital,"  by  Rev.  by  Rev.  Alfred  Yonng;  "  History  and  Ecdesi- 
J.  Hyatt  Smith ;  "  The  Valley  of  Achor  a  astical  Relations  of  the  Churches  of  the  Pres- 
Door  of  Hope,"  a  discourse  by  Henry  C.  Fish,  byterial  Orders  at  Amoy,  China,"  by  Rev.  J.  V. 
D.D.;  "Five  Years  of  Prayer  with  the  An-  K.  Talmage  ;  "The Witness  Papers," by  Hugh 
swers,"  by  S.  Irenaus  Prime,  D.D. ;  "Christ  Miller,  edited  by  Peter  Bayne;  "The  Pastor's 
all  in  all,"  by  Rev.  George  Bnrder  (reprint).  Manual,"  prepared  by  Rev.  William  Reid  (re- 
We  can  enumerate  only  the  most  impor-  ^rint) ;  ^^  The  Ne  plus  UUra,  or  Lay 'Represent- 
-tant  of  the  occasional  lectures  and  sermons,  ation  proven  to  be  Unscriptural,  Unreason- 
or  collections  of  sermons :  "  The  Signs  of  able,"  &c.,  by  Rev.  William  Barnes ;  Presby- 
tlie  Times,  or  a  Glance  at   Christendom  as  terianLitnrgyDirectory  for  Public  Worship,  by 
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C.  W.  Shields;  "Seed  Thoughts:  a  Hand-book  Great  Comet  of  1858,"  by  G.  P.  Bond;  "De- 
of  Doctrine  and  Devotion  for  Class  Leaders,  scription  of  a  new  Cataloguing  and  Charting 
Bible  Class  and  Sunday  School  Teachers,  Machine,"  by  G.  W.  Hongh.  In '  Geology  vre 
Young  Preachers,  •'  &c.,  by  George  C.  Robin-  hare :  "  Report  of  a  Geological  Reconnoissanco 
son.  A  few  works  on  Spiritualism  published  of  Indiana,  made  during  the  years  1859  and 
tho  past  year  may  properly  be  included  under  I860,  under  the  Direction  of  Richard  Dde 
this  head:  "  Three  articles  on  Modern  Spirit-  Owen;"  an  elegant  reprint  of  Sir  Charles 
ualism  by  a  Bible  Spiritualist ; "  "  History  of  Lyell's  "  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity 
tho  Supernatural  in  all  ages,"  by  William  of  Man;"  " Report  of  a  Geological  Survey  of 
Howitt  (reprint);  Plain  Guide  to  Spiritualism,"  the  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  Re^ons,"  by  j'  D. 
by  Uriah  Clark;  "Arcana  of  Nature;  or  the  Whitney;  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Stat©  Geol- 
Philosophy  of  Spiritual  Existence  and  the  ogist  of  California ;  "  "  Second  Annual  Report 
Spirit  World,"  by  Hudson  Tuttle ;  "  Progres-  upon  the  Geology  and  Natural  History  cf  the 
sive  Tracts,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,"  by  A.  J.  Davis ;  State  of  Maine,"  by  the  State  Geologists ; 
"  Individuality,  or  Reason  in  Search  of  God ;  or  The  Great  Stone  Book,  by  David  Thos.  Anst^ 
Spiritualistic  Communications  from  William  (Reprint) ;  "  Air  Breathers  of  the  Cod  Period," 
Brown  of  Buffalo,  a  Sailor;  "  Progressive  An-  Ac.,  by  J.  W.  Dawson;  "  Geological  Survey  of 
nual  for  1863  ;  comprising  an  Almanac,  a  Canada,  with  Atlas,"  &c. ;  "  Ancient  Mining  on 
Spiritual  Register,  and  a  General  Calendar  of  the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior,"  by  Charles  Whit- 
Reform."  With  a  few  religious  Works  of  a  tlesey.  In  other  departments  of  Physical  Sci- 
miscellaneous  character,  we  close  this  formi-  ence  we  have :  "  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural 
dable  list  of  the  theolo^cal  religious  publica-  History, "  by  LouisAgassiz;"  Cursory  Thoughts 
tions  of  the  year  :  "TheCannel;  or,  the  Con-  on  Some  Natural  Phenomena;"  "Bulletin  of 
version  of  Hermann  the  Piahist ;""  Outposts  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cam- 
of  Zion;  with  Limnings  of  Mission  Life,"  by  bridge  ;"D.Giraud  Elliotts  magnificent  "Mono- 
Re  v.  William  H.  Goode ;  "  The  Kingdom,"  by  graph  of  the  Pittid©;"  "  A  monograph  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Willett,  Part  I. ;  Scripture  His-  Order  Pholadacea,"  by  George  W.  TryoD,  jr. ; 
tory  abridged  from  Mrs.  Trimmer  (reprint)  ;  a  new  edition  of  Audubon's  "  Birds  of  Ameri- 
"  The  Sunday  Evening  book,"  by  Several  Cler-  ca;"  "  On  the  Origin  of  Species,"  by  Thomas 
gymen;  "The  Sunday  School  Prayer  Book,"  H.Huxley;  "Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in 
by  Rev.  Treadwell  Walden ;  "  Life,  Death  Nature,"  by  the  same  author  (both  Reprints.) ; 
and  Futurity,"  by  Horace  Welby  (reprint);  "The  Sunbeam  and  the  Spectroscope,"  bj  How- 
"  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  the  Army  and  Navy;"  ard  Townsend,  M.T). ;  0.  L.  Brace's  '*Race5 
"  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  German,  Latin,  of  the  Old  World ; "  "  Physiological  Memoirs,'^ 
and  English;  Tercentenary  Edition,  with  an  by  William  A.  Hammond,  Surgeon-Gen  end 
Historical  Introduction;"  "Common  Prayer  U.  S.  A.;  "The  Man  of  the  North  and  the 
for  Christian  Worship  "  (Unitarian).  Man  of  the  South,"  by  0.  V.  de  Bonstett^n 
The  number  of  works  on  Moral* and  Intellec-  (Reprint) ;  "  Observations  on  the  Genas  I'nio," 
tual  Science  has  been  very  small.  The  most  &c.,  by  Isaac  Lea,  LL.D.,  voL  9 ;  "  Plants,  il- 
remarkable  are :  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  lustrating  in  their  Structure  the  Wisdom  and 
by  President  Hopkins,  elsewhere  mentioned ;  "  Goodness  of  God ; "  "  The  Annual  of  Scientific 
"History  of  the  InteUectual  Development  of  Discovery  for  1863,"  edited  by  David  A.  Wells; 
Europe,  by  John  H.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. ;"  "The  Philosophy  of  Natural  History  on  the 
"  The  Souls  of  Things,  or  Psychometric  Re-  basis  of  Smellie,"  by  John  Ware,  M.  D. ;  "  Heat 
searches  and  Discoveries  "  by  William  and  Eliz-  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  by  John 
Abeth  M.  F.  Denton  ;  "  The  Logic  of  Sir  Wil-  TyndaU,  F.  R.  S.  (Reprint) ;  "  Substance  and 
liam  Hamilton,"  by  Henry  N.  Day,  D.D.,  Shadow,  an  Essay  on  the  Physics  of  Creation^ 
LL.D.  ;  George  Combers  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  by  Henry  James ;  "  Class  Book  of  Chemistry." 
a  new  and  revised  edition  (reprint) ;  the  by  Edward  L.  Youmans ;  "  Blues  and  Carmines 
continuation  of  the  fine  Riverside  edition  of  of  Indigo,"  by  Felicien  Capron  de  Dole  (Re- 
the  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam,  print) ;  "  Treatise  on  the  Coloring  Matters  de- 
also  a  reprint;  "Intellectual  Freedom,  or  Eman-  rived  from  Coal  Tar,"  by  Prof.  H.  Dussauce; 
cipation  from  Mental  and  Physical  Bondage,"  "FirstOutlines  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Solubility 
by  Charles  S.  Woodruff,  M.D.  In  Physical  of  Chemical  Substances,"  by  Frank  H.  Storer'; 
Science,  the  year  has  been  unusually  prolific.  "  Chemical  Technology,  or  Chemistry  in  its 
Foremost  among  the  works  of  this  class  stands  Application  to  Manufactures,"  by  Thomas  Rich- 
Prof.  William  Chauvenet's  magnificent  "  Man-  ardson  and  Henry  Watts,  vol.* I.  part  8  (Re- 
nal of  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy,"  2  print) ;  Transactions,  Proceedings,  and  Jour- 
vols.  with  numerous  illustrations.  Other  con-  nals  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  at  St 
tributions  to  Astronomical  Science  were :  "An-  Louis,  of  the  Cdifomia  Academy  of  Natural 
nals  and  Report  of  Harvard  College  Astronom-  Sciences,  of  the  American  Philosophicnl  Society, 
ical  Observatory ;""  Astronomical  and  Meteor-  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia, 
ological  Observations  made  at  the  United  Entomological  Society  of  the  same  city,  Ly- 
States  Naval  Observatory,  during  the  year  cenm  of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  Illinois 
1861 ; "  "Annals  of  the  Astronomical  Observa-  Natural  History  Society,  Smithsonian  Institii- 
tory  of  Harvard  College  with  account  of  the  tion.  Natural   History  Society  of   Montreal 
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C.  E.,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  and  Earlj  Progress  of  the  Ootton  Manufacture' 
Sciences.  in  the  United  States,^'  by  Samuel  Batchelder ; 
The  work^^  on  Political  and  Social  Science  **  The  Iron  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,"  by 
have  also  been  numerous.    The  following  are  W.  Truran,  0.  £.  (Reprint),  but  with  some  addi- 
the  principal :  ^^  The  American  Theory  of  Gov-  tions  to  the  American  Edition ;  "  Experiment- 
ernment  considered  with  Reference    to    the  al  Researches  in  Steam  Engineering,"  by  B. 
Present  Crisis,"  by  P.eter  H.  Burnett;  "The  F.  Isherwood;    "Ulrioh's  Complete  Treatise 
Results  of  Slavery."  (Translation),  by  Augustin  on  the  Art  of  Dyeing  Cotton  and  Wool,"  revised 
Cochin ;  "  Ten  Chapters  on  Marriage,"  by  Wm.  and  improved  by  Prof.  H.  Dussauce  (Reprint) ; 
B.  Hayden;  "Political  Fallacies,"  Ac,  by  Geo.  "The   Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Complete 
Junkin,D.D.;  "The  System  of  Landed  Credit,"  Guide,"  by  Marksman;  "Bourne's  Catechism 
&c.,  by  George  H.  Macaulay ;  "  The  Prisoner  of  the  Steam  Engine^'  new  and  revised  edi- 
of  State,"  by  D.  A.  Mahoney;  "Four  Acts  of  tion;   "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical 
Despotism,"  bythe  same  author;  "On  Liberty,"  Engineering,"  &c.,    by  Francis  Campin  (Re- 
by  J.  Stuart  Mill  (Reprint) ;  "  The  Problem  of  print)  ;  Pierre  Blot's  "  What  to  Eat  and  how 
American  Destiny  Solved  by  Science  and  His-  to  Cook  it ; "  "  How  to  Color  Photographs ; " 
to ry ;""  Arbitrary  Arrests  in  the  South,  or  "Necessity  of  a. Ship  Canal  between  the  East 
Scenes  from  the  Experience  of  an  Alabama  and  the  West ; "  "  Theory  and  Art  of  Pen- 
Unionist,"  by  R.  S.  Tharin ;  "  Address  at  the  manship ;  a  Manual  for  Teachers." 
opening  of  the  New  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  In  philology,  five  dictionaries  and  vocabular 
Milwaukie,"  by  T.  Whitney;  "Reply  to  Pro£  ries  of  Indian  languages  have  appeared,  viz.: 
Parker's  Letter  in  the  Boston  Post,"  by  Leonard  "  The  Mutsun,"  by  R.  F.  A.  de  la  (Juesta ;  the 
Bacon,  D.D. ;  "  The  Slave  Power,  its  Charao-  "  San  Antonio,"  by  Rev.  B.  Sil^ar ;  the  "  Iro- 
ter,  Career,  and  Probable  Designs,"  by  J.  E.  quois,"  by  Rev.  J.  Bruyas ;  and  two  volumes 
Oairnes  (Reprint) ;  "  Opinion  of  Attorney  Gen-  of  the  Chinook  Jargon,  by  Geo.  Gibbs,  LL.D., 
eral  Bates  on  Citizenship ;"  "  Present  Condition  all  published  in  J.  Grilmary  Shea's  Library  of 
of  Mezico,Report  from  the  Secretary  of  State;"  Linguistics;  a  translation  of  the    "Atharva 
"Trial  and  Proceedings  in  the  case  of  Clement  Veda,  with  Text  and  Notes,"  by  Prof.  W.  D. 
L.  YallaDdigham ;"  "  Record  of  Hon.  Clement  Whitney ;  Max  Miiller's  "  Lectures  on  the  Sci- 
L.  Valhndigham,  on  Abolition,  the  Union,  and  ence  of  Language ; "  Prof.  W.  H.  Green's  "  Ile- 
the  Civil  War ;"  "  The  Bloody  Week ;  Murder,  brew  Chrestomathy,"  and  new  editions  of  Web- 
Riot  and  Arson;"  "The  Empire  of  the  Mother  ster's  Imperial  8vo.,  and  Pocket  Dictionaries, 
over  the  Character  and  Destiny  of  the  Race,"  The  principal  agricultural  works  of  the  year 
by  Henry  C.  Wright ;  "  Principles  of  Political  were :  Col.  Haraszthy's  "  Grape  Culture  "  (a 
Economy,  with  some  of  their  applications  to  California  book) ;    J.   M.  Knowlton's    "  Our 
Social  Philosophy,"  by  John  Stuart  Mill  (Re-  Hardy  Grapes,"  &c. ;  Fearing  Burr's  "  Field 
print),  a  work  of  great  and  permanent  vfdue ;  and  Garden  Vegetables;"   Isaac  A.  Hedge's 
"Lunsford  Lane,  or  another  Helper  from  North  treatise  on  "Sorgo;"  two  volumes  of  essays 
Carolina,"  by  Rev.W.  G.  Hawkins ;  "  French  In-  on  "  Tobacco  Culture ; "  two  books  on  "  Sheep 
tervention  in  America,"  by  VineW.  Kingsley ;  Husbandry,"  by  H.  S.  Randall,  LL.D. ;  Robert 
"  Neutral  Relations  of  England  and  the  United  Jennings'  "Cattle  and  their  Diseases;"  "A 
States,"  by  Charles  G.  Loring;  "A  Letter  to  Manual  of  Flax  Culture;"  D.  G.  Mitchell's 
the  Women  of  England  on  Slavery  in  the  South-  "  My  Farm  of  Edgewood,"  and  a  reprint  of 
ern  States,"  by  Edward  Yates,  M.  A.;  "The  Liebig's  "  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry."    Much 
Foederalist,  with  Historical  Introduction  and  of  J.  S.  Hittell's  "Resources  of  California  "is 
Notes,"  by  Henry  B.  Dawson,  2  vols.;  "Lia-  devoted  to  the  agricultural  products  and  in- 
bility  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  for  terests  of  that  State. 

Depredations  of  Rebel  Privateers  considered,"  The  number  of  new  medical  works  was  large, 

by  Charles  P.'Kirkland ;  "  Money,"  by  Charles  and  few  of  them  were  reprints.    The  most  im- 

Moran;     "Speeches    of    Hon.    Benjamin    F.  portantwere:  " U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia ;  Fourth 

Thomas,  in  the  37th  Congress;"  "The  New  Decennial  Revision ; "    Treatises  on  Consump- 

Goopel  of  Peace,  according  to  St.  Benjamin,"  tion  and  Weak  Lungs,     by  Drs.  Dio  Lewis, 

parts  1  and  2;  "Revelations,  a  Companion  to  James C.  Jackson,  andH.  I.  Bowditch;     Man- 

the  N'ew  Ck>spel  of  Peace,  according  to  Abra-  uals   and  Treatises  on  Surgery  and  Surgical 

ham ;"  "  Book  of  the  Prophet  Stephen,  Son  of  Operations,    by  Drs.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  Stephen 

Douglas;"  "  Ye  Book  of  Copperheads."  Smith,  H.  H..  Smith,  John  H.  Packard;  T. 

There  have  been- also  some  valuable  cotitri-  Wharton  Jones  ("Ophthalmic  Medicine  and 

bntionstoMechanical  Science  and  Technology;  Surgery");  Chapin  A.  Harris  ("Dental  Sur- 

amona^  these  were :  "  The  Supplement  to  Ure's  gery  ") ;  A.  Robertson  ("  Extracting  Teeth  ") ; 

pictionary  of  Arts  Manufactures  and  Mines,"  and  Geo.  McLeod  ("  Surgery  of  the  Crimean 

edited  in  England  by  Robert  Hunt,  and  re-ar-  War '0  Reprint;      Lectures  and  Treatises  on 

ranged  with  valuable  additions  by  E.  L.  You-  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women,     by  Drs. 

mans;  "Ewbank's  Hydraulics,"  a  new  and  im-  Meigs,  Simpson  (a  Reprint),    G.  S.  Bedford, 

proved  edition ;   John  Rack's  "  French  Wine  H.  R.  Storer  ("  Ancesthetios  in  Child-Birth  ") ; 

and    Liquor  Manufacture ; "   "  The  Game  of  Monographs   on  Special  Diseases,    by  Drs.  J. 

Draughts"  by  Henry  Spayth;  "Introduction  B.  Upham  ('' Cvjrebro-spinal  Meningitis ") ;  H. 
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'  H.  Salter  C^  Asthma  ^O ;  G.  F.  Taylor  ("  Potts*        In  edncalional  sdenoe — aside  from  four  or 
Disease   of  the   Spine '');    W.    T.    Helmuth  five  books  on  the  new  method  of  object  teaching, 
(''Diphtheria,  HomcBopatliio Treatment''); Isaac  by  Mr.  E.  A.  l^eldoDf  Prof.  Alphonso  Ward, 
Kay  (^^  Mental  Hygiene  ") ;    Erasmus  Wilson  and  *^  Scotia,''  and  a  few  works  on  geoeral  edo- 
(''Disease  of  the  Skin,"  Reprint) ;W.  A.  Ham-  cational  topics,  of  which  the  most  importoDt 
mond,  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  A.  ('^  Hygiene  were :  *^  The  Practical  Education  of  Boys,"  bt 
with  reference  to  Military  Service,''  and  *^  Phy*  Otis  Bisbee,  of  the  Poughkeepsie  High  School; 
siologiciJ  Memoirs  ") ;  J.  Ordronanx  (*^  Hints  **•  Help  to  Education  in  the  Houses  of  our  Coiu- 
on  Health  in  Armies");   "J.  J.  Woodward  try,"  by  Rev.  Warren  Burton;  *'Levana;or 
(^'Oarnp  Diseases  in  the  U.  S.  Armies");  0.  the  Doctrine  of  Education,"  by  J.  P.  F.  Richter. 
Baunscheidt  ('^  On   Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and  translated  by  Rev.  0.  T.  Brooks ;  ^*  The  Semi- 
tlioir  Cure  by  a  New  Method  ").    On  medical  Centennial  Anniversary  of  th^  Albany  Acad- 
science  there  were:  Dr.  Martyn  Paine's  '^In-  emy,"&c. — ^the  publications  were  mostly  schoul 
stitutes  of  Medicine,"  a  new  edition ;  Dr.  T.  R.  books.    Of  these  there  were  Englisti  gram- 
Beck's  ^*  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  new  edition ;  mars,  by  Messrs.  H.  Kiddle,  N.  G.  Clarke,  a^d 
Dr.  J.  Carson's  ^ ^Lectures on  Materia  Medica;"  J.  M.  B.  Sill;  French  grammars,  by  A  Vail- 
Dr.  C.  Dunham's  ^^  Homoeopathy :  the  Science  lant  and  Prof.  W.  J.  Kiiapp ;  German  gran- 
of  Therapeutics ; "  Dr.  F.  Chance's  translation  mars,  by  Dr.  Emil  Otto  and  J.  S.  Oehlschlager 
of  R.  Vir chow's  **  Cellular  J^athology "  (Re-  (Ahn's) ;   a  Portuguese  Grammar,  by  E.  I 
print) ;  Dr.   Norton's   Prize   Essay  '^  On  the  Grauert.     Of  arithmetic  and  works  on  pare 
Senses  of  Smell  and  Taste  ;•"  Dr.  H.  I.  Bow-  and  mixed  mathematics,  there  were  treatises  bj 
ditch's  *^  Medical  Profession,  a  Means  of  De-  Prof.  C.  Davies,  J.  F.  Stoddard,  S.  A.  Felt^r, 
veloping  th'e  whole  Nature  of  Man ;  "  Dr.  C.  A.  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D. ;  Oren  Root  (Robioson's 
Lee  on  '*  Hospital  Construction  and  Foreign  Series) ;  Bryant  and  Stratton  (0.  H.  Book-ketp- 
Hospitals,"  and  an  accotmt  of  the  ^'Ho^ital  ing);   Lassing    (Manual  of   Electricity);  acd 
Transports"  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.    To  Prof.  E.  S.  Snell    (Olmsted's   Natural  Phi- 
these  may  be  added  Dr.  G.  II.  Tucker's  "  Medi-  losophy,  revised  and  re-written).     The  nev 
cal  Register  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  "  Dr.  H.  geographies  were   by  C.   C.  Morgan,  E.  E 
Millard's  *^  Homoeopathic  Guide  for  Emergen-  White,  and  D.  W.  Camp ;   histories  hj  J.  i. 
cies,"  and  the  reprint  of  Dr.  Brinton's  ^  Medi-  Anderson  and  Miss  Yonge  (Reprint).    Readers 
.cal  Selection  of  Lives  for  Assurance.  and  spellers,  by  M.  Willson,  W.  T.  Adams.  C. 
In  the  department  of  law,  the  most  numer-  W.  Sanders,    and   G.  8.  HiUard.    Of  other 
ous  works  were  reports  of    cases  decided  in  school  books,  there  were  >^  Text  Books  on  Pea- 
the  supreme  courts  and  courts  of  appeal  of  the  manship,"  by  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  and  Faj^r. 
States,  and  the  United  States;  of  these,  there  Dunton,  and  Scribner;  ^^Rudimentary  l^ny- 
were  publidied  during  the  year,  one  or  more  ing,"  by  W.  E.  Wortheu ;  '*  A  Child's  Ghemb- 
volumes  of  reports  of  the  courts  of  seven-  try,"  by  Prof.  W.  Hooker,  M.D, ;  "  CoDverea- 
teen  States,  two  cities  (New  York  and  Phila-.  tionsinFrench  and  English"  (BeU«igcr's),  by  C 
delphia),  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  &  H.  Whitcomb ;  and  *^  Translation  Exercises' 
States.    There  were  also   published.  Digests  (P^<*7  (7owr«  ^  Fifr^iww), by  P.Sadler;  "M«- 
of  the  Laws  of  N.  Y.,  by  Abbott  Brothers ;  ual  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  in  Families,''  ^7 
and  Pennsylvania,  by  F.  C.  Brightly ;  of  Patent  S.    W.    Mason;    and-  ''Hand-book  of  Caii- 
Laws,  by  S.  Law ;  and  of  Taxation  in  the  States,  thenics  and  Gymnastics,"  a  valuable  and  oecti- 
by  A.  B.  Sturt.    Still  other  legal  works  were  ed  work,  by  J.  Madison  Watson.    To  iht^ 
devoted  to  the  practice  and  pleadings,  or  his-  should  be  added  the  litUe  treatise  of  Mrs.  li 
tory  imd  jurisdiction  of  State  or  local  courts,  as  Mann  and  Miss  A.  P.  Peabody,  ''Moral  Coitiirc 
of  the  Surrogate  Court,  in  N.  Y.,  or  probate  of  Infancy  and   Kinder-Garten  Guide/'  Tb< 
courts  elsewhere,  chancery  courts,  and  The  reprint  of  Prof.  Craik's"  Compendious  Hist' rj 
Law  of  Trusts,  Trustees,  Administrators,  Ex-  of  English  literature,"  and  of  "  Chambers*  £c 
ecutors.  Guardians,  etc.,    by  the  late  Judge  T.  cyclopiedia,"  which  reached  its  iiflh  yoWaa 
Reeve  and  other  writers;    Equity  Courts,  'by  during  the  year ;  as  well  as  the  issue  of  "TU 
Van  Santvoord ;   and    Courts  of  Record,    by  Annual  Cyclopsedia,"  for  1862,  may  bo  reck- 
Whittaker.  Aside  from  the  "  Statutes  at  Large  oned  among  the  items  of  educational  progref 
of  the  U.  S.,"  edited  by  G.  P.  Sanger,  there  Among  the  numerous  educational  periodicsj 
were  published  numerous  editions  of  special  all  ably  conducted,  a   new  monthly,  cal>^ 
acts  of  Congress,  as  "The  Direct  and  Excise  "The  American  Educational  Monthly,*' appear 
Tax  Laws  "  (eight  editions,  some  of  them  with  ed  hear  the  close  of  the  year.    The  nnnibe:? 
notes,  decisions,  explanations,   etc.) ;   "  Postal  issued  thus  far  give  evidence  of  decided  abilit.^* 
Law,"  ''Bank  Law,"  "  Loan, Revenue  and  Cur-       In  the  department  of  geography  and  tr8«.. 
rency  Acts,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;  a  new  edition  of  the  most  remarkable  original  works  were:  n- 
Wheaton's  "  International  Law,"  with  notes  W.  D.  Thoreau's  "  Excursions ; "  "  In  the  T^o^f^ 
B.  Lawrence ;  and  "  The  Law  of  Nations,  Af-  by  a  settier  in  Santo  Domingo ;  Dr.  S.  I ; 
feoting  Commerce  during  the  War,"  byF.  IL  Phelps's  "The  Holy  Land;  with  Glimpses^'^ 
Upton,  LL.B.    There  were  also  some  reprints  Europe  and  Egypt ; "  W.  T.  Coggeshalls  ">t**^ 
of  "Foreign  Law  Reports,"  and  reports  of  two  ries  of  Frontier  Adventure: "  "Three  i^^ 
important  trials.  in  Chili,"  by  a  lady;   "  WUIiam  Hoffmafl^ 
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•* Monitor;  or  Jottings  of  a  New  York  Mer-  Savage  ("Faith  and  Fancy  ");  E.  0.  Stedman 
chant,"  &c. ;  W.  L.  G.  Smith's  "  China  and  the  ("Alice  of  Monmonth,")  &c.    Among  the  new 
Oliinese ; "  Aaron  Ward's  "  Aronnd  the  Pyra-  poets  of   the  year,  are  J.  H.  Hopkins,  jr. 
inids ; "  H;  P.  Leland's  "  Americans  in  Rome ; "  ("  Carols,  Hymns  and  Songs  '*) ;  Lizzie  Dolen 
Captain  J.  MuUan's  "Report  on  the  Military  ("Poems  from  the   Inner  Life");  Sarah  E. 
Itoad  between  Forts  Walla-Walla  and  Ben-  Knowles  ("  Orlean  Lamar,")  &c. ;  Mrs.  E.  T. 
ton; "  F.  H.  Howard's  "Fourteen  Months  in  Porter  Beach  ("Pelayo;  an  Epic  of  the  Olden 
American  Bastiles ;"  0.  H.  Jones's  "  Recollec-  Moorish    Time");     W.    A.    Devon    ("War 
tions  of  Venice;"  "The  Great  Lakes,"  by  J.  Lyrics");  C.  J.  Stedman  ("The  Russian  Ball; 
IMstumell ;  "  Harper's  Hand-book  for  Travel-  or  Adventures  of  Miss  Clementina  Shoddy '*) ; 
lere  in  Europe  and  the  East,"  by  W.  P.  Fet-  Kane  O'Donnell  ("The  Song  of  Iron  and  the 
ridge.    Of  reprints  the  moat  important  were :  Song  of  Slaves");  "L."  (Sybelle  and  other 
W.CJ.  Baldwin's  "African  Hunting  from  Natal  Poems") ;     "Don  Pedro  Quffirendo  Reminis- 
to  the  Zambese,"  &c. ;  Sir  R.  Alcock's  "Capi-  co,"  (*' Life  in  the  Union  Army,"&c.,)  ("Ameri- 
Tal  of  the  Tycoon ; "  De  Smet's  "  Western  Mis-  ca ;  a  Dramatic  Poem,'*)  ("Songs  of  Alpha-Delta- 
sions  and  Missionaries,"  and  "New  Indian  Phi,")  and  (" Songs  for  the  Union,") by anony- 
iSketches ; "  Mrs.  F.  Eemble's  "  Journal  of  a  mous  authors.    Frank  Moore  has  collected  a 
Residence  on  a  Georgia  Plantation ;  "  C.  G.  Le-  number  of  war  poems,  under   the    title   of 
land's  translation  of  H.  Heine's  "Pictures  of  "Lyrics  of  Loyalty,"  and  Mr.  A.  0.  Remington, 
Travel ; "  Mendelssohn's  "  Letters  from  Italy  a  choice  selection  of  religious  and  consolatory 
and  Switzerland,"  and  W.  S.  Gage's  translation  pieces,  under  the  title,  "  Poems  of  Religion, 
of  Karl  Ritter's  "  Geographical  Studies."    The  Sorrow,  Comfort,  Counsel,  and  Aspiration." 
album  for  postage  stamps,  American  and  for-  Of  the  reprints,  the  most  important  are  :  Jean 
eign,  with  maps  and  descriptions,  belongs  also  Ingelow's  Poems,  Goethe's,  Bnlwer  Lytton's, 
to  this  department.  Burns's,  H.  Heine's, Uhland's,  C.  Swain^s,  and  H. 
The  essays  were  not  numerous,  but  many  of  Taylor's  ("  Philip  Van  Artevelde  ") ;  Palgrave'a 
them  were  of  great  excellence.    Among  the  "  Golden   Treasury,"  and  Roundell  Palmer's 
best  were :  O.  W.  Holmes's  "  Soundings  from  "  Book  of  Praise,"  are  the  best  foreign  oollec- 
the  Atlantic ; "  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  "  Letters  tion  of  poems,  published  recently, 
to  the  Joneses ; "  "  Onr  Old  Home,"  by  N".  Haw-  The  number  of  novels,  original  and  reprinted, 
thorne ;  "  Gala  Days,"  by  Gail  Hamilton  (Miss  is  larger  than  usual,  an4  many  of  them  possess 
A.  Dodge)  ;   Miss  L.  M.  Alcott's  "  Hospital  a  good  degree  of  merit. 
Sketches;  "  Wend eli Phillips's  "  Speeches,  Lee-  Among  the  most  successful  and  meritorious 
tares,"  &c. ;  M.  G.Ware's  "Thoughts  in  my  ofthe  American  noveTs,  were:  "  Hannah  Thurs- 
Garden ;  "  Theo.  Winthrop's  "  Life  in  the  Open  ton ;  a  Story  of  American  Life,"  by  Bayard 
Air,"  &e. ;  T.  W.  Higginson's  "  Out  Door  Pa-  Taylor  ;  "Husks,"  by  Marion  Harland  (Mrs. 
j>ers;"  J.  H.  Hackett's  "Shakespeare  Notes,  Terhune);   "Peculiar;   a  Tale  of  the  Great 
Criticisms,"  &c. ;  W.  W.  Brown's  "  The  Black  Transition,"  by  Epes   Sargent ;   "  The    Fatal 
Man;  his  Antecedents,"  &c. ;   C.  G.  Leland's  Marriage,"  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  ; 
"Sunshino  in   Thought;"  J.  F.  W.  Ware's  "Wap  He  Successful,"   by  Richard  B.  Kim- 
"  Home  Life;  what  it  is,  and  what  it  needs;"  ball;   "The  Old    Helmet,"    by   Miss   Susan 
Rev.  Dr.  Jacobs's  "  Notes  on  the  Rebel  Invasion  Warner  (**  Elizabeth  Wetherell ") ;  "  Round  the 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Battle  Block ;  an  American  Novel ; "  "  The  Days  of 
of  Gettysburg."  There  have  been  new  editions  in  Shoddy;  a  Novel  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
beautiful  forms  of  several  of  Irving's  best  essays,  1861,"  and  "  Shoulder  Straps ;  a  Novel  of  New 
and  of  Ik  Marvel's  (D.  G.  Mitchell's)  "  Dream  York  and  the  Array,"  both  by  Henry  Morford; 
Life,"  and  "Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  and  a  new  "  Vincenzo,  or  Sunken  Rocks,"  by  John  Ruf- 
edition,  with  additional  notes,  of  Christopher  fini;  "  Peter  Carradine ;  or  the  Martindale  Pas- 
North's   (  John  Wilson's  )   "  Noctes  Ambrosi-  toral,"  by  Caroline  Chesebro ;  "  The  Rejected 
anaa,"  of  which  the  first  American  edition  was  Wife,"  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens ;  "  Frank  War- 
for  many  years  the  only  complete  one,  though  rington,"  by  the  author  of  "Rutledge ; "  "The 
Wilson  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  leading  con-  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  Papers;  a  Second  Series; " 
tributor  to  Blackwood's,  and  a  popular  author  "  Madge ;  or  Night  and  Morning,"  by  H.  B.  G. ; 
ia  Great  Britain.     Of   the  reprints,  the  most  "Two  Pictures;  or  what  We  think  of  Ourselves 
important  were  Alex.  Smith's  "  Dream  thorp ;"  and  what  Others  think  of  Us,"  by  Miss  Maria  J. 
Thackeray's  "Roundabout    Papers;"    Sala's  Mcintosh;   " Marian  Gray ;  or  the  Heiress  of 
"  Breakfast  in  Bed ;"  A.  K.  H.  Boyd's  "  Every-  Redstone   Hall,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmea 
Day    Philosopher    in  Town  and  Country;'"  Other  American  novels  which  met  with  some 
and  Mrs.   Browning's  "Essays  on  the  Greek  success,  were:   "Broken  Columns;"  "Rock- 
Christian  Poets  and  the  English  Poets."      .  ford;  or  Sunshine  and  Storm,"  by  Mrs.  L.  D. 
A  larger  number  than  usual  of  our  poets  have  Umsted ;   "  Light,"  by  Helen  Modet ;  "  Etna 
issued  new  volumes  of  poems.    Among  these  Van  de  Noir ;  a  Romance  of  Kentucky,"  by 
are  W.  C.  Bryant  ("Thirty  Poems");  H.  W.  Sallie  J.  Hancock;  "Mabel ;  or  Heart  Hiato- 
Longfellow  ("  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ") ;  J.  G.  ries, "  by  Rosella  Rice ;  "  Temptation  and  Tri- 
Whittier  ("  In  War  Times,"  &c.,  and  "  Poetical  umph,"  by  Virginia  F.  Townsend ;  "  The  Am^ 
Works");  T.  B.   Aldrioh  ^^  Poems");  John  ber  Gods,"  by  Harriet  E.  Prescott ;  "Tactics; 
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or  Cnpid  in  Shoalder  Straps ;  a  West  Point  by  J.  0.  Jeaffreson ;  "  Martin  Pole ;  a  Kovel" 

Love  Story,"  by  Hearton  Drille.  by  John  Saunders ;  "  The  Nose  of  a  NoUry," 

A  large  proportion  of  the  original,  as  well  as  by  Edmund  About ;  **  Mary  Lyndsay ;  aKover 
many  of  the  reprinted  novels,  are  published  in  a  by  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby ;  ^^  Rumor,^^bj  Mis 
cheap  form,  either  as  octavo  or  16mo  pamph-  Elizabeth  Sheppard;  ''Rachel  Ray;  aKoyel" 
lets ;  the  latter  having  been  for  the  past  year  by  Anthony  Trollope ;  ''  St.  Winifred'a.  or  the 
the  more  popular.  These  small  16mo  pamph-  World  of  School,"  by  T.  W.  Farrar;  '*Bot8  at 
let  novels  should  propefV  ^^  called  novellettes,  Chequasset,"  and  ''  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhoud, ' 
rather  than  novels.  They  consist  of  from  64  by  an  anonymous  author;  ^' Queen  Mab/Uy 
to  100  pages,  and  are  sold  at  ten  cents.  There  Julia  Eavanagh ;  ''  Held  in  Bondage,  or  Gran- 
are  now  live  publishing  houses  issuing  books  villedeVigne,"by  "Ouida;""Pique,  aXovelf 
of  this  class,  and  one  house  has  published  sixty  **  Thrice  Lost ;  a  Novel ; "  "  The  Cruellc*: 
or  more  novels,  besides  other  books  sold  at  the  Wrong  of  All,"  by  the  author  of  *'  Margaittr 
same  price.  The  extent  of  the  sales  is  very  ''Skirmishing,"  and ''Who  Breaks^Pajvbj 
great ;  the  more  popular  works  of  the  series  an  anonymous  author, 
reaching  a  sale  of  75,000  or  more  copies.  The  To  attempt  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  h- 
titles  of  these  cheap  novels  we  cannot  give ;  a  venile  Books  published  during  the  psBt  jear, 
few  of  til  cm  ^are  by  good  writers,  and  possess  would  require  far  more  apace  than  we  bare  iX 
a  fair  ihll'o-of  merit,  but  the  larger  portion,  command.  The  activity  displayed  in  tlie  pr«[)- 
both  of  the  octavo  and  16rao  cheap  novels,  aration  and  publication  of  works  of  tbi&  clak< 
are  of  the  sensational  school,  and  decidedly  during  the  year  is  entirely  without  preoedcot. 
trashy.  The  principal  authors  of  these  cheap  In  general,  they  have  not  been  reprints,  ai^i 
productions  are  Dr.  J.  n.  Robinson,  Edward  S.  many  of  them  are  from  the  pens  of  our  ablest 
Ellis,  W.  J.  M.  Reynolds,  "May  Carleton,"  N.  0.  writers.  Among  the  most  successful  Ameri- 
Iron,  Warren  St.  John,  John  S.  Warner,  Syl-  can  writers  of  juvenile  hooka,  have  been:  T. 
vanus  Cobb,  Ned  Buntline  (£.  Z.  0.  Judson),  S.  Arthur,  whose  valuable  works  may  be 
Pierce  Egan,  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier,  Mrs.  £.  D.  E.  N,  reckoned  by  scores ;  L.  M.  Sargent,  wbos 
Southworth,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Denison,  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Temperance  Tales  have  been  universally  popo- 
Stephens,  and  Mrs.  Metta  V.  Victor.  lar ;  the  brothers  Jacob  and  John  S.  C.  Abbctt 

Of  the  reprints  of  the  year,  many  are  of  a  the  most  prolific  of  writers  for  children  ar<l 
high  character,  and  some  will  undoubtedly  be  youth  ;  Rev.  D.  0.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  auihor  of  the 
numbered  among  English  classics.  We  can  Walter  Ser its ;  George  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  ^'Oli- 
hardly  predict  such  permanent  success  for  the  vcr  Optic"  (William  T.  Adanis) ;  Rev.  William 
works  of  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  eight  of  whose  Ml  Thayer,  author  of  the  Pioneer  Boy  Series:  J. 
novels  appeared  during  the  year,  or  for  those  T.Trowbridge,author  of" Father Brighthopesf 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  who  furnished  the  public  Rev.  William  P.  Breed  ;  John  Todd,  I)  J). ;  Mn. 
with  eleven  novels,  all  of  which  found  a  large  Madeline  Leslie ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Prentiss,  aotbor  ii 
and  ready  sale.  Such  rapid  production  is  "  Little  Susie's  Six  Birth  days,"  &c. ;  *'Aunt  Fan- 
hardly  compatible  with  that  careful  writing  ny  "(Mrs.  Fanny  Barrow),  author  of  the  Nigbt- 
which  alone  lives  longer  than  a  generation,  cap  and  Mitten  Series;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Deniscn;Kn. 
Of  other  reprints,  the  most  important  Were :  Jane  D.  Chaplin ;  Miss  Sarah  Vi.  Larder;  IT^ 
"  No  Name,"  and  "  Sights  Afoot,"  by  Wilkie  Caroline  E.  Kelly ;  Miss  Harriet  B.  McKeever; 
Collins ;  "  Very  Hard  Cash,"  by  Charles Reade,  Miss  Virginia  F.  Townsend ;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirk- 
"  Harrington,  A  Novel,"  by  Charles  Lever;  land;  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott;  Mrs.  L.  (3.  Tntbill; 
"Dark  Night's  Work,"  and  "Sylvia's  Lovers,"  "Mrs.  Manners"  (Mrs.  Maria  T.  Richanisi: 
by  Mrs.  Gaskell;  "At  Odds,"  by  the  Baroness  "  Constance  Graham  ; "  "Nellie  Graham:' 
TautphoBus ;  "  The  Conscript ;  a  Tale  of  War,"  "  Gertrude  Graham ;"  "  Aunt  Friendly ; ''  C^th- 
by  Alex.  Dumas ;  "  Fanchon  the  Cricket,"  by  arine  D.  Bell ;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Burge  Smith;  Of- 
George  Sand  (Madame  Dudevant);  "Strange  Trowbridge;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Mayo;  Annie  ^. 
Adventures  of  Capt.  Dangerous,"  by  George  Abbot ;  Mary  J.  H alpine ;  "  Rena  Ray  ;^'  Aarii 
Augustus  Sala ;  "  A  Glimpse  of  the  World  "  bv  M.  Hyde;  Sarah  A.  Myers;  "Ethel  Lytnf 
Miss  Sowell ;  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  ani  Jennie  M.  Porker ;  Caroline  Chesebror  En^iria 
"Heart  ond  Cross,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant;  "Na-  Marshall;  the  author  of  "Irish  Amy;"  ^^ 
thusius ;  or  Above  her  Station,"  by  Mrs.  Her-  author  of  "Kitty's  Victory;"  the  author  (t 
mann  Philip ;  '•  Wanderings  of  a  Beauty,"  by  "  Kate  Morgan's  Soldiers ;"  Nellie  Brovniag. 
Mrs.  Edwin  James;  "A  Tangled  Skein,"  by  and  Phoebe  Harris  Phelps. 
Albany  Fonblanque,  Jr. ;  "  The  Fairy  Book,"  Of  the  Juvenile  reprints,  four  each  are  frcra 
by  Miss  D.  M.  Muloch ;  "The  Story  of  Eliza-  the  pen  of  the  indefatigable  A.  L.  0.  E.;R.?i- 
beth,"  by  Miss  Thackeray;  " Lost  jind  Saved,"  Ballantyne,  well  known  as  an  author  of  storie!? 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton ;  "  Romola,"  by  Geo.  of  juvenile  adventure ;  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  sni 
Elliot  (Miss  Evans) ;  "  Austin  Elliot,"  by  Emma  Macallan ;  and  Miss  Plancbe,  51^ 
Henry  Kingsley ;  "The  Ring  of  Amasis,'*  by  Yonge,  Henry  Mayhew,  W.  G.  King8t<n,E<^- 
"Owen  Meredith"  (Robert  Bulwer  Lytton);  Chas. Kingsley,  Sarah F. Ty tier,  A. deBr^cha^ 
"  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings,"  by  Charles  Dick-  Fred.  Gerstaecker,  Mayne  Reid,  John  G.  I<^" 
ens;  "Bensley;  a  Story  of  To-Day,"  by  the  gar.  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.D.,  Coventry  Pit- 
author  of"  Life  Before  Him ;"  "  Live  it  Down,"  more,  and  Miss  Charlesworth,  each  one  ormorfc 
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LONGWORTH,    NiOHOLAs,   an    American  in  rendering  it  productive.    In  private  life,  Mr. 

vine-grower  and  horticulturist,  born  in  New-  Longworth  was  a  genial,  kindly,  but  very  ec- 

ark,  New  Jersey,  January  16th,  1782,  died  at  centric  man,  dressing  always  in  the  extremest 

Ciiicinnati,  February  ,10th,  1863.    His  father  simplicity  and  plainness,  oflen  to  the  extent  of 

Lad  been  a  tory  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  shabbiness,  giving  largely,  and  often,  but  secret- 

and  his  large  property  had  been  entirely  confis-  ly,  and  ofienest  to  those  whom  he  called  "  the 

cated  in   consequence.     Young   Longworth^s  deviPs  poor,"  the  vagabonds  and  estrays  of  so- 

childhood  was  passed  in  comparative  indigence,  cial  life.    His  property,  by  the  increasing  va- 

and  when  yet  a  boy,  he  went  to  South  Carolina,  lue  of  his  lands  and  buildings,  had  increased 

as  clerk  for  an  older  brother ;  but  the  climate  till,  at  his  death,  it  was  inventoried  at  nearly 

proved  unfavorable  to  his  health,  and  he  re-  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

turned  to  Newark  and  resolved  to  study  law.  LOUISIANA.    The  most  important  subjects 

Eelieving  that  the  region  then  known  as  the  of  general  interest  connected  with  affairs  in 

Northwest  Territory  ottered  the  best  oppor-  Louisiana,  during  1863,  relate,  1st,  to  the  Pro- 

tuniiy  of  success  to  young  men  of  enterprise,  visional  Judiciary  adopted  in  that  State ;  2d, 

he  emigrated  thither,  in  1803,  and  fixing  upon  the  movements  to  organize  a  State  Govern- 

the  little  village  of  Cincinnati  as  his  residence,  ment ;  and  8d,  the  organization  of  the  labor 

he  continued  his  legal  studies  in  the  ofiice  of  of  the  freedmen. 

Judge  Jacob  Burnet.    His  first  case,  after  his  After  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  some 
admission  to  the  bar,  was  the  defence  of  a  other  parts  of  Louisiana  by  the  Federal  forces, 
horse  thiefj  for  which  he  received  some  i^his-  the  military  being  under  command  of  Mi^or- 
key  stills,  which  he  found  after  a  time  in  the  General  Butler,  and  the  naval  under  Admiral 
possession  of  a  man  who  was  anxio^  to  retain  Farragut,  in  April,  1862,  a  system  of  govern- 
them,  and,  having  nothing  else  to  offer  him,  ment  for  the  territory  rescued  from  the  enemy 
tendered  him  a  few  acres  of  barren  land  for  became  necessary,  and  nothing  was  called  for 
them,  which  he  reluctantly  accepted.  This  land,  by  the  wants  of  the  community  more  than 
from  the  subsequent  influx  of  emigration,  came  sume  tribunal  to  decide  controversies  which 
to  be  worth  two  millions  of  dojlars.    His  prac-  were  constantly  arising.    All  the  functions  of 
ticc  as  a  lawyer  was  tolerably  lucrative,  and  all  the  previously  existing  disloyal  Government 
his  surplus  earnings  were  invested  in  lands  in  having  been  suspended,  and  among  others  the 
tlio  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  whose  judiciary,  a  new  one  for  the  time  being,  em- 
future  value  ho  was  fully  assured.    He  had  for  bracing  among  others  the  judicial  powers,  must 
fiome  years  given  much  attention  to  theculti-  take  its  place.  At  first,  as  questions  arose,  they 
vation  of  the  grape,  with  the  view  of  making  were  often  decided  by  the  major-general  him- 
wine,  and  at  first  attempted,  though  with  little  self.    Some  were  by  him  from  time  to  time  re- 
success,  the  acclimation  of  foreign  vines.    lie  f erred  to  other  persons  for  examination  and 
tried  about  forty  different  varieties  before  the  decision :  to  the  various  members  of  his  ctaff ; 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  testing  the  capabilities  to  other  ofiicers  and  military  men  under  his 
of  our  indigenous  grapes.    In  1828  he  with-  command,  and  sometimes  to  civilians.    The  de- 
drew  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  cisions  of  these  gentlemen  were  required  to  be 
commenced  experimenting  upon  the  adaptation  respected  and  obeyed,  and  the  justice  obtained 
of  native  grapes  to  the  production  of  wine,  in  this  manner,  uncertain  as  it  was,  without 
Two  of  the  varieties,  the  Catawba  and  Isa-  system  and  in  a  great  degree  accidental,  de- 
bolla,  seemed  to  him  to  possess  the  best  quali-  pending  much  on  first  impressions  of  the  gen- 
ties  for  wine  in  that  climate  and  soil,  and  he  tlemen  to  whom  reference  was  made,  the  op- 
gradually  adopted  these  throughout  his  vine-  portunity  for  investigation,  or  the  want  of  it, 
yards,  though  not  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of  was  still  immeasurably  better  than  none,  and 
others.    He  had  two  hundred  acres  of  vine-  was  in  fact  a  necessity  of  society.    Soon,  how- 
yards,  and  extensive  wine-vaults  in  the  city,  ever,  institutions  in  the  nature  of  courts  were 
-where  the  vintage  of  each  year  was  stored  by  established  by  the  general  commanding,  and 
itself  to  ripen.    He  also  purchased  wine  and  an  officer  was  detailed  to  hear  and  decide  con- 
^rape  juice  in  large  quantities,  to  be  converted  troversies  of  a  particular  character.    Soldiers 
by  his  processes  into  the  wines  of  commerce,  were  detailed  to  execute  his  commands,  to 
These  wines  eventually  became  profitable  to  bring  the  accused  before  him  for  trial,  and  to 
Iijin  and  to  the  thousands  of  vine-growers  and  see  that  the  judgment  pronounced  was  execut- 
vine-dressers,  who  emigrated   from  the  wine  ed.    Such  a  court  had  no  name  in  fact,  but  was 
countries  of  Europe,  and  establbbed  themselves  known  by  the  name  of  the  ofiicer  holding  it. 
on  the  hillslopes  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  vicinity  of  It  had  no  formal  records,  although  probably 
Cincinnati ;  but  for  many  years  his  expenditure  some  one  of  the  men  detailed  kept  a  list  of  the 
was  greater  than  his  income  from  his  vine-  persons  against  whom  judgment  was  rendered, 
yards.     Mr.  Longworth  did  not,  however,  con-  and  some  brief  memorandum  of  the  judgment 
fine   liis  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  itself,  such  as  the  number  of  doUars  of  fine  or 
Uc  was  also  much  interested  in  the  improve-  of  days  of  imprisonment,  and  this  person  short- 
mcnt  of  the  strawberry,  and  published  the  re-  ly  came  to  be  called  clerk,  if  he  was  not  origi- 
sults  of  his  numerous  experiments  on  the  infiu-  nally  so  termed. 
euca  of  the  sexual  character  of  the  strawberry  About  June,  and  five  or  six  veeks  after  the 
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occupation  of  the  citr  by  the  Federal  forces,  a  like  setting  in  motion  thai  old  oonrt  under 

court  was  established  called  the  Provost  Court  the  new  motiye  power  of  the  Federal  Gk>Tern- 

of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  having  at  ment.    It  was  in  fact,  perhaps,  more  properlj 

first,  as  Its  name  imports,  power  only  to  deoide  speaking,  the  establishment  of  a  new  conrt  bj 

questions  relating  to  the  army,  o£Soers  or  sol-  the  Executive  of  the  Federal  Goremment,  with 

aicrs.    From  time  to  time  other  questions  were  the  jorisdiction  and  powers  theretofore  pertain- 

rcferred  to  this  court,  relating  to  persons  not  ing  to  the  court  previously  bearing  that  name, 

connected  with  the  army,  and  particularly  to  Tliis  court  therefore  had  all  the  powers  per- 

matters  of  police  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  taining  and  belonging  to  the  old  conrt  of  that 

generally,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  name,  amon^  which  were  those  of  a  Probate 

this  kind  from  freqaent  repetition  of  the  refer-  Court.    It  had  also  power  to  hear  and  decide 

ences  of  them  to  it  became  habitual.    Before  civil  oases  generally,  where  the  defendant  rt- 

the  summer  after  the  conquest  had  expired,  sided  in  the  parish  of  Orleans  or  was  a  non- 

this  court  exercised  unquestioned  jurisdiction  resident  of  the  State.    Where  a  defendant  re- 

of  all  criminal  cases  arising  in  the  city  of  New  sided  in  the  State,  however,  and  not  in  the 

Orleans.    Shortly  after  this  acquisition  of  ju-  parish  of  Orleans,  this  conrt  eould  not  enterCdn 

risdiction,  civil  matters,  in  the  absence  of  courts  a  suit  against  him,  that  having  been  ander  the 

endowed  for  that  purpose,  were  referred  from  jurisdiction  of  the  constitutional  State  conrt  to 

time  to  time  to  this  conrt.  whose  jurisdiction  this   court  had   been  ap- 

The  major-general  commanding  the  depart-  pointed  to  succeed, 
ment,  and  his  staff  under  him,  being  in  posses-  The  Sixth  District  Oonrt  of  the  parish  of 
sion  of  the  power,  wore  of  course  appealed  to  Orleans  was  also  put  in  motion  shortly  after 
by  the  wronged  or  distressed.  This  was  done  the  eaptu^p  of  the  city. 
naturally,  without  reflecting  further  than  to  Rufus  K.  Howell,  the  incumbent  of  that 
see  that  they  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  bench,  had  always  been  a  loyal  man,  and  bar- 
government  and  to  restrain  and  redress  wrongs,  ing  early  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Fed- 
They  had  it,  and  they  a16ne  had  it,  and  as  eral  Government, was  allowed  to  resnmehis  fuse- 
conquerors,  they  had  the  right  and  theirs  was  tions  and  continue  his  court  under  the  goreni- 
the  duty  to  exercise  it.  The  right  and  duty  ment  of  the  Federal  arms.  He  continned  under 
in  such  a  case  come  directly  from  the  posses-  his  old  commission  which  he  had  received  from 
sion  of  the  power  and  the  necesdty  for  its  ex-  the  State  of  Louisiana  before  her  attempted 
eroise,  and  this  is  very  manifest  when  the  mat-  secession,  and  had  held  and  acted  under  after 
ter  is  viewed  in  a  practical  light  They  follow  the  a6t  of  secession  and  during  the  Oonfeder- 
so  necessarily  and  naturally  that  they  are  never  ate  rule.  Here  was  one  commission  that  had 
questioned.  Where  society  by  conquest  and  been  held  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  while 
the  suspension  of  its  civil  institutions  is  re-  she  was  yet  loyal  and  free  Ttom  secession,  eon- 
duoed  to  its  elements,  nothing  is  plainer  than  tinned  through  the  day  and  rule  of  aecessioa 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  into  the  time  of  the  capture  and  goTemmect 
power,  however  obtained  or  held,  to  protect  of  the  State  by  the  Federal  army,  and  still  held 
the  weak  against  the  strong  and  to  maintun  audits  functions  exercised  by  that  same  firm 
order  and  tlie  rights  of  citizens  among  them-  man  and  worthy  judge  under  Federal  rule. 
solves.  This  right  and  duty  in  such  a  state  of  This  court,  like  the  one  before  mentioned, 
wants  and  means  are  as  apparent  as  is  in  retaining  and  exercising  all  the  powers  it  had 
the  simplest  case  the  connection  of  cause  and  possessed,  as  originally  constituted,  had  geno- 
effect.  al  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases,  where  the  defend- 
In  August  following  the  conquest  of  the  ant  was  a  resident  of  the  parish  of  Orleans  or 
city,  General  George  F.  Shepley,  of  Maine,  was  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  and  was  senr- 
was  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Louisiana,  ed  with  process  within  it. 
and  among  other  things  he  immediately  set  The  Fourth  District  Court  of  the  parish  of  Or- 
about  providing  a  system  of  courts  for  the  leans  was  also  established,  and  Judce  J.  Hie- 
State.  Most  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  that  stand  was  appointed  to  its  bench.  This  cooit 
had  been  in  operation  there,  and  the  other  in  addition  to  the  general  jurisdiction  in  ciril 
officers  of  them,  were  disloyal,  and  having  fled  cases,  possessed  by  the  other  district  courts  of 
the  country  on  its  capture  were  still  absen-  the  parish  of  Orleans,  entertained  appeals  fhym 
tecs  in  the  Confederacy  so-called,  and  coold  justices'  courts,  the  hearing  of  whioh  co&sttto- 
not  have  been  continued  in  office  even  if  they  ted  a  large  part  of  its  business, 
had  been  willing  to  remain.  Governor  Shep-  These  three  civil  courts  were  all  of  them  rofi- 
•ley  therefore  had  substantially  to  erect  new  stituted  by  Governor  Shepley,  in  September, 
courts.  He  found  it  easier  and  more  natural  and  October,  1862,  and  entered  upon  the  di^ 
to  erect  such  as  they  had  before  had,  and  ac-  charge  of  their  duties  about  the  1st  of  Xovenh 
oordingly  he  appointed  John  S.  Whittaker  ber,  that  being  the  time  when  the  conrt^  in 
Judge  of  the  Second  District  Court  of  the  par-  Kew  Orleans,  from  usage  immemorial,  resume 
ish  of  Orleans.  The  old  Second  District  Court  their  session  after  the  vacation  of  summer, 
had  been  a  conrt  of  probate  and  successions,  in  These  were  the  only  courts  of  civil  jurisdic* 
addition  to  possessing  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  tion  in  the  State,  and  their  jurisdiction  was 
local  court  in  civil  matters.  This  action  seemed  limited  as  against  defendants  resident  of  the 
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State,  to  citizens  of  the  parish  of  Orleans.  As  bring  litigants  to  the  focus  of  the  State,  and 
to  other  residents  of  the  State,  outside  the  par-  whose  operations,  practically,  would  expand 
ish  of  Orleans,  there  was  no  court  in  Which  and  contract  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  our 
they  could  be  sued.  The  Federal  army  held  army,  was  a  great  desideratum,  and  almost  in- 
several  counties  in  this  condition.  dispensable  to  the  administration  of  justice  in 

The  Provost  Oourt,  under  Judge  Joseph  M.  those  parts  of  the  State.    This  want,  not  only 

Bell,  administered  all  the  criminal  justice  of  as  to  matters  within  the  cognizance  of  State 

the  State  in  all  its  departments,  and,  proviooe  courts,  but  also  as  to  those  within  the  cogni- 

to  the  establishment  of  the  civil  courts,  had  zance  of  the  Federal  courts  throughout  the 

occasionally  exercised  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases.  State,  embracing  the  eastern  and  western  ju- 

lliis  was  the  condition  of  things  when,  on  dicial  districts  of  Louisiana,  the  Provisional 

the  15th  day  of  December,  1862,  the  officers  of  Oourt  was  well  calculated  to  supply, 

the  United  States  Provisional  Court  for  the  No  review  of  the  judgments  of  this  court  by 

State  of  Louisiana,  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  any  other  was  allowed,  and  cases  originating 

from  New  York.  there  were  heard  and  determined  there  in  the 

This  court  was  constituted  by  an  order  of  the  first  instance,  and  then  in  review ;  and  in  all 

President,  and  Cfaas.  A.  Peabody  of  New  York  cases,  as  well  those  originating  there  as  those 

made  judge,  with  power  to  appoint  all  ether  brought  there  on  appe^  from  other  courts,  the 

officers.    He  appointed  the  officers  mentioned  rights  of  parties  were  finally  settled  there, 

in  the  order,  ana  the  court  thus  constituted  was  "His  judgments,  to  be  final  and  conclusive,'* 

composed  of  the  following  persons :   Charles  says  the  executive  order — meaning  the  judg- 

A.  Peabody,  Judge ;  Augustus  D.  B.  Hughes,  ments  of  Judge  Peabody. 

(7^i{;;Isaac£dwardClarke,Jbrar«Aai^;  George  The  power  to  hear   and  determine  finally 

D.  Lament,  Fraaeeuting  Attorney,  all  cases  involves  the  power  to  hear  and  deter- 

This  court,  made  up  as  to  its  personnel  in  the  mine  finally  cases  originating  in  other  courts. 

North,  and  sent  constituted  and  organized  for  as  well  as  those  originating  in  the  court  in 

immediate   business   to   Louisiana,  attracted  question,  and,  accordingly,  cases  were  brought 

mnch  attention,  as  well  for  the  novelty  of  its  to  this  court  on  appeal    from  other  courts, 

constitution  as  for  the  character  and  extent  of  and  were  there  determined  finally.    From  the 

its  jurisdiction  and  powers,  which  are  only  United    States   Circuit  Court   cases   pending 

limited  by  the  limit  of  human  acts  and  trans-  there  on  appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the 

actions  capable  of  becoming  subjects  of  judicial  United  States  were  transferred,  by  order,  to 

ioFestigation.  this  court,  and  there  heard  and  decided. 

They  embrace  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal.  Other  courts  of  the  kind  may  have  been 

inclading  causes  in  law,  equity,  revenue  and  created  by  generals  in  command  of  armies  of 

admiralty,  and  particularly  all  such  powers  occupation,  but  no  account  of  any  bearing  any 

and  jurisdiction  as  belong  to  the  district  and  comparison  with  this,  in  the  fulness  and  com- 

circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  pleteness  of  its  powers  and  organization,  is  to 

This  court,  embracing  within  its  jurisdiction  be  found.   (See  Pbo visional  Couht  fob  Louisi- 

aU  things  of  judicial  action  in  the  State  and  hav-  ana.) 

ing  jurisdiction  of  certain  cases  concurrently  From  the  local  courts  of  the  State — and  the 

with  other  courts,  had  also  an  extensive  field  First,  Second,  and  Sixth  District  Courts,  of  the 

of  labor,  unoconpiod  and  untouched  by  any  parish  of  Orleans,  among  others — appeals  had 

other  court.  Iain  in  former  times  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 

The  parts  of  the  State  held  by  our  armies  out-  the  State,  a  court  having  only  appellate  j  urisdic- 

side  the  parish  of  Orleans  had  no  courts,  civil  tion,  and  being  the  court  of  List  resort  under 

or  criminal,  and  no  process  from  the  courts  of  the  State-  system  of  judiciary.    Accordingly, 

the  parish  of  Orleans  went  thither.    No  local  these  courts  now  organized   held  that  their 

courts  could  well  be  created  there,  for  our  tenure  decisions  were  subject  to  be  reviewed  by  the 

of  the  country  was  not  always  permanent,  or  at  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  on  appeals 

least  was  liable  to  fluctuation  from  time  to  time,  being  taken,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 

At  one  time,  and  for  months  together,  a  large  theretofore  existing,  they  treated  them  as  regu- 

and  wealthy  tract  ofcountry,enibracing  several  lar,  and  stayed  proceedings  on  the  judgments 

counties,  would  be  in  possession  of,  and  held  appealed  from,  until  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 

by,  the  Federal  army,  and,  at  another  time.  Court.    In  this  manner  many  of  the  judgments 

another  part  of  the  State  of  equal  extent  would  rendered  in  the  dbtrict  courts  above  mentioned, 

be  so  held,  and  these  districts,  one  after  the  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  were  stayed  and  in 

other,  by  the  retirement  of  the  Federal  army  suspense. 

from  them,  returned  to  the  occupation  and  The  Supreme  Court  had  not  been  organized 
control  of  the  rebel  army.  This  was  the  case  or  set  in  motion  since  the  reSstablishment  of 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  at  different  the  Federal  authority  there.  Two  of  the  for- 
tunes, to  such  an  extent  that  perhaps  no  part  mer  judges  had  actually  fled  with  the  Confed- 
of  the  State,  except  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  erates,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the 
had  been  uniformly  held  by  the  Federal  arms,  other  had  not  acted.  In  this  condition  of 
aince  its  first  capture  by  them.  things  the  three  district  courts  were  of  little 

A  central  court,  therefore,  with  power  to  practical  benefit.    All  the  judgments  they  ren- 
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dered. which  were  of  moment  to  indace  thede-  In  some  instances,  the  same  jndge  was  author- 

feated  party  to  appeal,  were  carried  by  appeal  ized  to  hold  several  of  those  courts, 

to  the  Supreme  Court,  a  court  of  that  time  Late  in  the  year  1863  the  Second  District 

having  an  ideal,  rather  than  a  real,  existence ;  Court  of   the  parish  of  Orleans  (a  probate 

for  it  was,  if  not  wholly  dead,  at  least  in  a  court),  was  authorized  by  Governor  Shepley  to 

state  of  suspended  animation.    The  necessity  perform  the  daties  of  a  probate  court  for  other 

for  a  court  to  decide  these  cases,  and  the  accu-  parishes  of  the  State  in  which  there  was  no 

mulations  of  former  years,  led  to  the  appoint-  ^urt  of  that  kind,  the  necessity  of  snch  a  pro- 

ment  of  Judges  for  the  Supreme  Ooart  of  Louisi-  vision  becoming  very  argent,  and  it  being  not 

ana,  and,  accordingly,  in  April,  1863,  the  fol-  expedient  to  erect  new  courts  for  that  purpose, 

lowing  judges  were  appointed:  Such  was  substantially  the  condition  of  the 

Chief  Justicd'-Ohturlos  A.  Peabody,  of  New  provisional  judiciary  of  Louisiana  at  the  end  of 

York.  the  year  1863,  twenty  months  after  the  capture 

Aaaociate  JiistieeB— John    S.  Whittaker,  of  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  and                                           of  All  of   the  few  courts    there,   except  the 

New  Orleans.  United  States  Provisional  Court,  nnder  Jud^ 

Throughout  nearly  the  entire  year  1863  the  Peabody,  were  creations  of  the  Military  Gov- 

courts  above  mentioned,  all  provisional  In  their  ernor,  bearing  the  names  and  having  the  jnris- 

natnre,  constituted  the  judiciary  establishment  diction    and  attributes  of  old  constitutional 

of  Louisiana,  a  State,  in  times  of  peace,  of  very  courts  of  the  State  in  former  times,  with  some 

l^ge  products  and  transactions,  and  numerous  few  modifications  by  way  of  enlargement    or 

and  large  litigations,  and  having  in  those  times,  curtailment  of  their  powers,  made  by  the  Mil- 

in  the  parish  of  Orleans  alone,  eight  or  ten  itary  Governor  of  the  State, 

courts,  and  in*  each  of  the  other  parishes  of  the  Those  courts  required  no  written  constitntions 

State,  of  which  there  were  forty-six,  at  least  or  orders  defining  their  powers.    They  had  the 

one  local  <!0urt  of  record  of  general  jurisdic-  powers  theretofore  belonging  tx>   the    conrtj 

tion.  whose  names  they  bore,  which  had  been  well 

The  Provost  Court,  which  had  been  presided  known  and  recognized  in  the  commanity.  The 
over  from  its  institution  by  Major  Joseph  M.  appointment  of  a  judge  and  other  officers  to  a 
Bell,  of  Boston,  a  member  of  General  Butlcr^s  certain  court  was,  in  efibct,  the  establishment 
staff,  on  his  retirement  with  General  Butler  in  of  a  court  having  the  powers  theretofore  be- 
December,  1862,  to  relieve  an  urgent  want  at  longing  to  the  court  named,  and  the  invest- 
the  time,  was  taken  charge  of  by  Judge  Pea-  ment  of  the  judge  with  the  powers  theretofore 
body,  of  the  Provisional  Court,  who,  for  sev-  under  the  State  government  pertaining  to  the 
eral  months,  held  both  courts,  in  one  dispensing  office  of  the  same  name.  The  process  of  con- 
justice  in  civil  matters,  and  in  the  other  the  stituting  and  endowing  a  court  m  this  manner 
entire  criminal  justice  of  the  State  daily.  is  very  brief  and  simple.    There  is,  for  instance. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  Provost  Court  by  the  Second  District  Court  of  the  parish  of  Or- 

Augustus  De  B.  Ilughes,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  leans.    An  order  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 

who  continued  to  preside  over  that  court  until  man  is  appointed  judge  of  the  Second  Dbtrict 

neartheendof  Aug.,  1863,  when  that  court  was  Court  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  puts  at  once 

discontinued,  and  a  new  one  with  the  same  into  existence  a  court-  having  the  powers  for- 

name,  but  powers  somewhat  different,  was  in-  mcrly  belonging  to  that  court,  and  gives  him 

stituted,  at  the  head  of  which,  as  judge,  was  the  powers  and  rights  and  privileges  previously 

A.  A.  Atocha,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  but,  belonging  to  one  holding  the  office  of  the  same 

until  recently,  a  citizen  of  New  York.  name,  and  this  even  to  the  extent  of  detemaio- 

In  November,  1863,  E.  Hiestand,  then  judge  ing  his  salary  or  compensation  for  services, 

of  the  Third  District  Court,  waa  appointed  to  which  it  was  always  held  was  the  same  as  that 

the  First  District  Court  of  the  parish  of  Or-  provided  by  law  for  the  same  officer  under  the 

leans,  a  court  of  general  criminal  jurisdiction.  State  constitution. 

and  this  court  was  opened,  and  the  trials  of  These  courts,  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 

criminal  coses  arising  in  the  parish  from  that  such  a  community  in  times  of  peace,  perhaps 

time  were  chiefly  in  that  court.  were  not  so  well  suited  to  times  of  war,  when 

Two  recorders^  courts,  performing  the  duties  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  are,  in  s 
of  police  and  committing  magistrates,  and  try-  great  measure,  suspended,  and  resorts  to  courts 
ing  for  petty  offences,  were  organized  in  Sep-  are  much  less  frequent,  and  for  causes  very  dif- 
tember,  by  the  Military  Governor.  The  city,  ferent — when  the  amount  of  judicial  force  re- 
in times  of  peace,  had  four.  These  courts  r&-  quired  is  much  less,  but  the  flexibility  and  power 
lieved  the  Provost  Court  of  much  of  its  busi-  of  adaptation  called  for  are  much  greater, 
ness,  and  left  that  to  the  legitimate  duties  of  a  The  Provisional  Court,  on  the  contrary,  had 
provost  court  of  the  army.  a  written  charter,  prepared  with  reference  to 

Parish  courts  of  general  jurisdiction,  like  the  the  occasion,   and  was  eniinently  adapted  to 

old  constitutional  courts  of  the  same  name,  the  wants  of  the  locality-;— in  the  then  oondi- 

were  also  established  in  the  parishes  of  Jeffer-  tion  of  things.    Its  powers  to  hold  its  sessions 

son  and  St.  Bernard,  East  Baton  Rouge,  and  a  in  the  State,  wherever  in  the  condition  of  the 

few  others  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1863.  country  it  could,  and  of  changing  its  place  from 
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time  to  time ;  of  calling  to  itself,  wherever  sit-  ation  that  they  could  bring  the  slaveholder  to 
ting,  litigants,  whether  plaintiffs  or  defendants;  an  equality  with  themselves  at  the  ballot-box. 
ot  expanding  to  cover  whatever  of  tlie  State  After  discussion  for  three  months,  the  ma- 
was  held  by  our  arms,  and  of  contracting  its  chinery  of  the  movement  was  completed  by  the 
operations  territorially  as  the  territory  held  by  appointment  of  a  committee  known  as  the 
our  arms  should  be  contracted;  the  compre-  "Free  State  General  Committee."  It  was 
heusivenessof  its  jurisdiction  as  to  subject  mat-  composed  of  five  delegates  from  each  of  the 
ters  and  parties,  and  the  conclusiveness  of  its  Union  Associations  ^of  New  Orleans  and  the 
decisions,  in  each  case  terminating  the  litiga-  adjoining  parish  of  Jefferson,  wherein  alone 
tion,  were  features  most  of  them  peculiar  to  it,  such  associations  bad  been  formed.  Of  this 
and  giving  it  immense  powers ;  it  may  well  committee  Thomas  J.  Durant  was  chosen  pres- 
be  added,  however,  that  powers  so  inmiense  as  ident  and  James  Graham,  secretary.  The 
those  possessed  by  this  court  could  properly  committee,  having  matured  their  plans,  laid 
bo  confided  for  exercise  only  to  a  man  having  them  before  the  Military  Governor,  G.  F. 
qualifications  of  the  highest  order.  Shepley,  who  entirely  approved  of  their  pur- 

For  further  facts  of  interest,  the  reader  is  pose,  and  consented  to  carry  out  the  registra- 

reforred  to  the  article,  Pbovisional  Court  fob  tion.    For  this  object  he  appointed  Mr.  Durant 

LouisiAKA.  Attorney  General  and  Commissioner  of  Regis- 

The  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  a  tration,  with  power  to  appoint  registers  in  the 

State  Government  in  Louisiana,  commenced  parishes. 

early  in  the  year.      In  February,   1863,  the  Under  the  laws  of  Louisiana  previous  to  sep 

question   was   brought   before   the    principal  cession,  a  registration  of  voters  was  required 

Union  associations  of  Kew  Orleans,   as  the  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  only,  and  an  ofiSce 

only  channel  through  which  public  opinion  for  that  purpose  had  existed.     This  ofiSoe  had 

could  be  reached.    The  plan  finally  adopted  been  held  by  Gov.  Shepley,  in  1862,  previous 

was  upon  the  theory  that  the  Constitution  of  to  the  election  of  Messrs.  Hahn  and  Flanders  to 

Louisiana  was  destroyed  by  the  rebellion,  and  Congress  at  Washington^    The  system  adopted    V- 

could  not  be  again  put  into  operation.    Its  was  only  to  register  those  who  took  the  oath 

principal  features  were  as  follows :  of  allegiance  required  by  Gen.  Butler,  but  it 

1st.  Civil  reorganization  by  loyal  citizens  of  had  no  reference  to,  and  afforded  no  proof  of, 

Louisiana,  without  the  control  or  interference  qualification  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  Louisi- 

of  the  military  authorities,  except  for  proteo-  ana.    Neither  did  it  come  up  to  the  regulations 

tion.  adopted  by  the  committee  and  approved  by  the 

2(1.  The  appointment  in  each  parish  (county)  Military  Governor.  A  new  registration  was 
of  the  State — within  the  United  States  lines —  therefore  ordered  by  the  Governor,  at  which 
of  a  civilian,  as  Commissioner  of  Kegistration,  the  applicants  were  required  to  take  an  oath, 
empowered  to  open  books  of  registration,  in  It  was  commenced  also  in  the  country  parishes 
which  should  be  inscribed  the  names  and  resi-  as  well  as  New  Orleans,  but  these  were  soon 
deuces  of  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  not  a  foot  of  Lou- 
having  resided  six  months  in  the  State  and  one  isiana  beyond  the  city  and  outside  of  the  range 
month  in  the  parish,  and  who  should  swear  to  of  Union  cannon  was  left  in  possessign  of  the 
such  qualification ;  and  in  addition  that  he  took  Federal  forces.  The  military  excitement  which 
the  oath  freely  and  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  now  ensued,  in  July,  suspended  for  a  time  all 
of  establishing  a  State  Government  loyal  to  efforts  at  registration, 
the  United  States.  The  regulations  of  the  committee  adopted 

3d.  That  after  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  prescribed  the 

should  be  inscribed,  and  a suflScient  area  of  the  place  where  the  office  should. be  opened  in 

State  embraced,  the  Military  Governor  should  New  Orleans,  the  manner  of  registering  the 

order  an  election  of  members  of  a  convention  names,  and  the  following  oath  to  be  sworn  and 

to  frame  a  new  constitution ;  representation  in  subscribed  by  the  citizens : 

the  convention  to  be  based  on  the  ratio  of  one       j ^  ^^  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 

delegate  to  every  2,500  of  the  (white)  popula-  i  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America;  that  I 

tion,  according  to  the  last  census  of  the  United  have  resided  six  months  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 

States  ^^^  month  in  this  parish ;  that  I  am  of  the  age  of 

4th;  That  on  the  adoption  of  this  constltn-  Smrd-^l&e".^  ru^ile^SUtetof  Al^eriS: 

tion  by  the  people  made  voters  under  it,  an  ^nd  will  support  the  Constitution  thereof;  and  that  I 

election  of  State  officers  should  be  ordered.  now  register  myself  as  a  voter,  freely  and  voluntarily, 

Those    who   prepared   this   plan  stated   tlie  foi:  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Stote  Government  m 

reason  for  .the  adoption  of  the  white  basis  of  &?SS''°*'  ^^^"^  ^'^  Government  of  the  United 
representation  to  be  that  the  only  part  of 

Louisiana  in  which  they  could  operate  was  the  It  was  also  declared,  under  the  approval  of 
first  and  second  congressional  districts,  which  the  Military  Governor  and  attorney-general, 
had  been  excepted  by  the  President  from  the  that  any  person  swearing  falsely  to  any  mate- 
operation  of  his  emancipation  proclamation  of  rial  part  of  the  above  oath  would  be  deerned 
Jan.  1st,  1863;  and  it  was  only  by  adopting  guilty  of  perjury,  and  be  liable  to  prosecution 
the  white  population  as  the  basis  of  represent-  and  punishment  accordingly. 
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MeantimOi  delegates  from  a  meetiDg  of  pfant-  legally  done  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Conven- 
ers had  been  sent  on  to  Washington  to  petition  tion  on  January  23d,  1861.  This  body  pasBed 
the  General  Government  for  authority  to  pro-  the  act  of  secession,  and  in  many  material 
ceed  to  the  election,  in  November,  of  Federal  points  remodelled  and  reconstracted  the  Con- 
and  State  officers,  in  pursuance  of  the  Consti-  stitution  of  1852,  *'  and  made  or  assumed  to 
tution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State  Con-  make  substantially  a  new  Constitution  of  1861 
stitution  of  Louisiana.  The  subject  was  laid  — ^not  in  conformity  with  or  in  allegiance  to  the 
before  the  President,  and  considered  officially,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  to  that 
and  the  following  reply  made:  of  the  Confederate  States.    The  conservative 

KxKcuTivi  MiHiioir,  >  portion  wished  to  reorganize  the  State  under 

Wabdxngtuk,  Jum  19<a,  1863.  * )  the  Constitution  of  1852,  on  the  ground  that 

Ifesirs.  E.  E.  Ifatkiot,  BradUh  Johndon,  and  Thomaa  the  acts  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 

CoUman :                       ^ .  ^  -  „        v      .  ordinance  of  secession  and  the  Consdtntion  of 

Grktlemen  :  Your  letter,  which  foUoirs,  has  been  ^ggj  ^^^^  ^^j^  g^j  ^j^^^.  ^^^  Oonstitutioii  of 

^ceired  and  considered:                   p^..   ,   ^ ,,  1852  was  still  in  force.    The  Free  State  Oom- 

To  hu  ExceOency  ^^^^^^^^^>  ^'^'^^  ^/  <^  mittee  desired  to  call  a  Convention  and  form 

Tho  nndora!irnftd.  a  committtie  appointed  by  tho  planters  an  entirely  new  Constitution.    The  real  point 

of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  respcctftilly  represent  that  they  of  jag^e  between  these  parties  Is  thus  Set  forth 

have  been  delegated  to  seek  of  tho  Genoral  Qovtjrnmonta      .^  ^-i  ^  ^— e  4.u^  i^i.i.1. 

ftill  rwjognition  of  all  the  right*  of  the  SUte  as  they  eztoted  "^  tne  organ  Ot  tne  latter . 

P1?Jmo"i«  «^  ♦?«\?JSS1  «f  ^^^  Although  much  breath  has  been  wasted  upon  this 

principle  of  the  existence  of  the  State  Constitution  nmm-  ,„u:«„*  /Tu^  n««.*:».,#:-r.«o  «r  »ro  .»<!  »«i\  i^JTrm.^.:.. 

palretf  and  no  legal  act  having  transpired  that  could  in  any  "abject  (the  ConsUtutions  of  62  sod   61)  by  certAia 

way  depriTc  them  of  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  Con-  lOjgemous  pohUcisns  amongst  us,  who  prate  so  loodly 

stitution.    Under  this  Constitution  this  8Ut«!  wishes  to  re-  of  their  loyalty,  and  yet  who  are  extremely  desirous  of 

turn  to  its  full  alleglanoe.  In  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  and  holding  important  offices  of  honor  and  emoloment  uq- 

prtvllt^gos  exercised  bv  the  other  States  udder  the  Federal  der  the  National  and  State  Qovemment,  yet,  for  the 

Constitution.    With  the  view  of  accomplisbf ng  the  desired  masons  befbre  set  forth,  the  question  is  altogethep  im- 

object,  we  further  request  your  exoelleBcy  will,  as  the  com-  material;  for,  in  the  conflict  of  arms  incidrat  to  this 

mander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  State^  direct  the  *"r^J.     »  .V*  »  *"  V*^  .    ""  .  j  **'  ">  1?    "^  i       r^i      r 

Military  Governor  of  Lonislaoa  to  order  an  uleetlon,  in  con-  rebellion,  the  predommant  ideas  of  tihe  good  people  of 

formity  with  tho  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Stato,  on  the  Louisiana  have  far  preceded  either  Constitution ;  and 

first  Monday  of  November  next,  for  all  State  and  Federal  to  reorsanize  now  tne  Stater  on  the  slave  basis  which 

officers.  both  Constitutions  and  the  laws  passed  under  them 

With  high  consideration  and  respect,  wa  have  tho  honor  recogniied,  baa  become  an  utter  impossibility.    Free 

to  subscribe  ourselves  your  obedient  agrvante,  g^ii  ^^  f^e  epeech  have  grown  up  into  absolute  ne- 

Bradisu  Jo'invsTosr  cessities,  directly  resulting  from  the  war,  which  has 

TnmfAH  r^t-kTTWAv  *  converted  into  dust  and  ashes  all  the  Constitations 

which  Louisiana  has  ever  made,  embodying  the  ideas 


contemplate  holding  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  and  liberty.    The  war  must  necessarily  last  until  one 

This  fact  alone,  sa  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  sufficient  reason  or  the  other  idea  fully,  fairly,  and  decisively  triumphs, 

why  the  General  Government  should  not  give  the  com-  We  can  neither  prtjgress  nor  regress  until  this  question 

miitee  the  authority  you  seek  to  act  under  the  cxistmg  \^  determined.    W?  cannot  have  peace  unttf  public 

State  Constitution.   . .,    ^  ,       ^  .      ^  ^  opinion  is  brought  quite  up  to  this  point    We  cannot 

I  may  add,  that  while  I  do  not  perceive  how  such  a  reorganize  the  civil  Government  of  our  city,  and  stfll 

committal  could  facihUte  our  military  operations  in  legs  that  of  our  SUtc,  and  get  rid  of  the  f<4rful  inco- 

Louisiana,  I  really  apprehend  it  might  be  so  used  as  bus  of  martial  law  now  prewing  down  our  enenies  by 

to  embarrass  them.  ^      .v       .  its  arbitrary  influence,  unless  we  believe,  give  utterance 

As  to  an  election  to  be  held  next  November  there  is  to  and  establish  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  Ka- 

abundant  time,  without  any  oMer  or  proclamation  from  tional  Government:  ''all  men  are  created  free  and 

me  just  now     The  people  of  Ixiuisiana  »hdl  not  lack  equal."    We  know  of  no  better  way  to  effect  this  than 

an  opportunity  for  a  fair  election  for  both  Federal  and  bv  calling  a  Convention  as  soon  as  possible,  to  dedar« 

State  officers  by  want  of  anything  within  my  power  tfie  simple  fact  that  Louisiana  now  is  and  wUl  forever 

to  give  them.  l  our  obedient  servant,  be  &  ^rtX  Stn-tA 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  ""^  ^**^- 

Tw^^  «o^fU=  ^r  :r,^;^;^.,  i-  ^        ^\  The  Free  Stato  General  Committee,  or  their 

.  J.7in^.iutfn.t  L^^^^^^  were  thus  en.  iHends  for  them,  insist  that  in  Augnst  the 

frTnpnt     T^^\11l^^.l^^^^  ""^^  ^w  '^^^'^'^^^^  Govemo;,  Gen.  Shepley,  was  in  Wash- 

fh^n^f  ?f nf  fnn  t«a^!  ^^^  ^]\  ^^^^"^  ^^^^  ingtoD,  and  at  that  time  the  plaii  of  the  com- 

in?i  f  h  J^Vw  ??„ru^  destroyed  by  secession,  mittee  Vos  adopted  in  the  Cabinet,  and  adopt- 

and  the  other  that  its  operation  was  only  bus-  ^  x^  ^\  u,  ^^1^  „,  ^^ove  stated  and  &  sdaoaI 

pended.    This  led  to  considerable  disoussioa  of  ^der  wallsSfro^^^ 

the  effect  of  the  Secession  Act  upon  the  State,  (i^n    Shenlpv   dirArHnir  him  to  nnrrv  thA  nlan 

The  first  Constitution  of  Louisiana  was  adopt-  Sto  exSm     They^^^^^     thisTiZer  ma?  b^ 

ed  January  22d,  1812,  and  on  April  8th,  the  BeeraHhe  wkr  DeDartme^^^^^^  « 

!nn«JlH^  tt  ^''^i.'''^^  "^^>''\I^  guidance  and  Wtrol  of  loyal  citizens  of  Lou- 

n?t^fmK Vr^^'^^^Tfl^^^^^^       '"^  ^^h  isiana,whowere8teadfa8topponentsof slavery, 

f^«  T^t-  1  f      ^  I^eoember  1860  a  law  passed  ^^  demanded  its  immediatS  abolition  through- 

t^nn^n^lht  y.^'  ^T.^ffJ^^  ""  ^v^  ^T^'t  0°^  ^^^  S^ate.    They  farther  insist  as  foUows: 
tion  on  the  ground  that  "  the  condition  of  pub-       t\    •      .u      u  i-  ^  ou    i  *u 

lie  affairs"  recnired  "action  for  the  .IntlUst  ^X^.^y^:r^.^tZ\:^^ 

and  welfare  of  the   State.       Everything  was  Banks,  referring  to  the  registration  then  being  con- 
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dacted  bj  Hr.  Durant,  approTine  of  the  plan  of  calU  committee  and  the  Free  State  Committee,  in 

i?g  f  St**;  S'''*\«?H?n  i*"**^*^  o^»  State  election  un-  ^^ji^h  the  latter  were  invited  to  cooperate  in 

der  the  old  Constitution,  and  ezpreasing  the  hope  that  ^.i.  ^  ^^„^,«^«4.      tk?-   +1.^  1^4^^^^  a^^v.^^a    ^^ 

the  work  of  the  Conrention  might  be  completed  in  ^?®  movement.    This  the  latter  declmed,  on 

Beaion  to  bold  the  elections  before  the  next  seesion  of  the  gronnd  that  the  movement  was  illegal  and 

CoDgress.    The  Free  State  Committee,  being  apprised  ui^jnst.     They  farther  say : 

of  this  letter,  gave  to  the  President  the  reasons,  which  ^here  is  no  law  in  existence,  as  stated  by  you.  di- 

none  but  thoseon  the  ground  a>ud^  ^^      ^^^^^^  ^  be\^f^  oi  The  fiSt  Monday  of 

difficulty,  mdeed  of  the  impossibility  of  so  expediting  Uovember.                                        ^  *•  •»   -«.v  «»j 


plained  tiut  «>e  wwk  WM  too  dow,  and  th»t,  on  his    2ot  rntow  oar  political  iostilutions. 


cording  to  the  views  <>/.  <^«  P'^^^dent  himwy,  a^^  ^„d  against  the  wishes  of  the  only  lawful  authority  here, 

merly  expressed,  in  attempting  to  organise  a  State  ^he  militeiy  governor  and  the  commanding  general! 

Government    the   President    immediately    sjud    he  you  undertikS  to  appoint  your  own  commisSooers  o/ 

would  modify  his  previous  ppm ion,  and  would  then  Ji^^^^    hold  the  pSls  at  such  places  as  you  may  se- 

say  ^at  so  great  wm,  in  his  view,  the  necMSity  for  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ele^ni  as  you  may  deem  proper,  and 

umuedwte  action,  that  he  would  recognize  and  sustain  ^^  i^^^  proceeding  you  propose  to^deckro  yoSrsel ves 

a  State  Government  organized  by  an v  part  of  the  pop-  ^^^^  who*could  be^chosen  but  yourselves?)  officers  of 

ulation  we  then  had  control  of,  and  that  he  wished  Mr.  ^^e  Stete  of  Louisiana,  and  to  assume  the  functions  of 

Flandeni  to  say  so  on  his  return  to  Louisiana.  ^  g^^t^  Government  here ;  while  in  all  these  proceed- 

On  the  27th  of  October,  the  papers  of  New  ings,  the  plan  of  which  is  known  only  to  yourselves, 

Orleans  contained  an  address  "  To  the  Citizens  l^"^  opponente  have  no  opportunity  of  participatiuff. 

of  Louisiana,"  Bigned  WP  Pngh,  president,  M/S'^,SouI  ""^"■' '"'=''' ~"™' "''"^' 

K  Ames,  vice-president  of  the  Executive  Oen-  V^Te  look  upon  the  result  of  such  an  attempt  as  a 

tral  Committee  of  Louisiana.  The  citizens  were  nullity,  prodocing  no  legal  effect, 

addressed  "as  citizens  loyal  to  the  Govern-  No  general  election  took  place  in  response 

ment  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  address  ^    this    address.     An    announcement    was 

proceeds :  made  that  the  intention  of  holding  an  election 

The  want  of  civil  government  in  our  Stete  can.  by  a  ^^g  abandoned.    It  was  claimed  that  an  elec- 

proper  dTort  on  your  part,  soon  be  supplied,  under  ti^^  was  held  in  some  parishes,  and  certain 

laws  and  a  constitution  formed  and  adopted  by  your-  """«««»  uoiu.Au   oumv?   piu&auoo,  n.*^  vc>iM»ii& 

selves  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  It  is  made  your  persons  were  chosen  as  members  of  Congress, 
duty,  as  well  as  your  right,  to  meet  at  the  usual  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  De- 
places,  and  cast  yonr  votes  for  Stete  and  parish  cember,  1868,  persons  appeared  in  Washington, 
officers,  members  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Stete  Legis-  claiming  to  be  members  of  Congress  under  this 

*  ^^^'  •          ♦         ♦         *         •         •  election.    Their  claims  were  rejected. 

The  day,  as  fixed  by  our  laws,  is  Monday,  the  2d  day  Meantime,  the  registration  proceeded,  and 

of  November  next,  1863.    There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Free  State  Committee,  in  order  to  hasten 

your  meeting  on  the  day  fixed  by  law.  and  selecting  forward  their  plan,  conferred  with  the  Military 

iC^o^lla!^.  "t7.  "^^^m  Sot'^oS;*™  wi  Jh  Govenior  for  tL  purpose  of  holding  an  election 

you  in  the  exercise  of  your  civil  righto  and  duties,  and  about  January  26th,  1864,  for  delegates  to  a 

we  think  we  can  assure  you  that  your  action  in  this  State  Convention.  It  was  then  anticipated  that 

respect  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  National  Govern-  the  election  would  be  held  at  that  time. 

ment     Even  now,  the  day  of  election  in  every  rebel-  q^  ^^^  g^l^  ^f  November,  the  free  colored 

LTs^o^utd^^'SrS?^  PopnlaMon  of  New  Orleans  held  a  meetmg,  and 

will  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  without  any  civil  govern-  resolved  to    address  the  Miutary  Governor, 

ment  of  the  people's  own  choosing,  ana  subject  to  the  Shepley,  for  the  liberty  of  being  registered  as 

daneer  of  being  thrown  as  "vacated"  territory,  into  voters,  to  the  right  of  which  they  considered 

o'ri^1rwUh"!rrir.'lSu  tTh^w'L'"^  'ci.^  themseU-es  as  enuaed.    The  following  address 

this  design  upon  a  certain  faction  here  and  at  the  was  adopted  at  the  meetmg : 


North    the  result  ^^  ^^JJ?_«^*|°0' Jo   ,^"J^.|^  7b  His  Fxeelleney  Brig.-Gen,  G.  K  Shepley,  MUUary 

threatens  to  destroy  republican  liberty  and  republican  Governor  of  Louinana  : 

institutions.                                   ^  u    ^  i      i  *«  lu^  The  undcrsiirned  respectfully  submit  the  following 

Louisiana  has  always  been  at  heart  loyal  to  the  to  hisExcellencv         ^          ^                                 * 

United  States.     She  never  scceded^by  a  majority  vote  r^^^^  ^^     ^^  ;^^^^^  ^,  Louisiana  and  citiiens  of 

The  true  intcreste  of  her  citizens  wmpor^^  the  United  Stotes,  that  they  are  loyal  citiiens,  sin- 

her  remaining  loyally  in  the  Union.    She  wm  juggled  ,    atteched  to  the  country  and  the  Constitution, 

and  forced  into  the  position  of  ■««|n>°f  "^»»?^^^^^  and  wdently  desire  Ihe  maintenance  of  the  national 

in  our  opinion  she  was  »«d  »  stiU  one  of  the  Un^^^  .      ^^^  ^^.  j^  ^^     ^^^  ^^^    ^  sacrifice  their  for- 

Statcs.     Now  that  it  is  practicable— thanks  to  the  gal-  tunes  and  their  lives 

lant  army  and  navv  of  the  United  f  .^*«J-;h«»"  c»V"^  That  a  large  portion  of  them  are  owners  of  real 
desire  t^  ossaroe  forthwith  **»?;;,^i"i*^«V*  ^  ^^I!"  estete.  and  all  d  them  are  owners  of  personal  prop- 
place  the  star  of  their  State,  with  lostre  bngbt  w  ever  *^^^           ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^     ^  y^  ^^  ^Jsu^s 

on   the  glonouB  flag  of  our  common  funtjy-    We  of  wmmerce  and  industry,  while  others  are  employed 

raise  no  ihinor  pomts.    Our  objects  are  to  restore  the  ^  ^^^.^^^^  j„  ^^^^^^  ^^^^'^    ^^^^  ^^      ^^^  ^„  gft^i  ^^ 

Union  and  preserve  the  hational  Constitution.  ^^j      ^^  privileges  and  immunities  belonging  to  the 

A  correspondence  took  place  between  this  condition  of  cittaens  of  the  United  Stetes,  ana  among 
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them  may  be  found  maoy  of  the  descendants  of  those  State  officers.  A  crisis  had  come  with  the  Free 

men  whom  the  inustiious  Jackson  styled  "  his  felloir  gt^te  Committee.    The  plan  they  had  proposed 

ciUzens,    when  he  called  upon  them  to  take  up  arms  x^  ^„«„«^  .^^^i^  v^  «  a.ji.,«^  ««i"L.^  *ur  -i-.^--i 

lorepel  the  eoemiesof  the  country.                  ^  ^  pursue  would  be  a  failure  unleM  the  general 

Your  petitioners  further  respectfully  represent  that  commanding  would  accede   to   their   wishes. 

oyer  ana  above  the  right  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Entreaties  to  allow  the  convention  election  to  go 

Declaration  of  Independence  they  possess  to  liberty  on  were  made  to  Gen.  Banks,  aided  by  the  de- 

and  the  pursuit  of  hapmness.  they  are  sunported  by  the  monstration  of  an  imitense  public  meeting  a.*- 

opinion  of  just  and  loyal  men,  especially  by  that  of  *"*'"«•»'» »»fvuvi«m  ^tuiui^its^  i-ul^^i^  u^c^t-uj^  o. 

Edward  Bates,  Attorney  General,  in  the  claim  to  the  sembled  m  its  favor.  He  was,  however,  nnyield- 
riiflrht  of  enjoying  the  privileges  and  immunities  per-  ing,  and  on  the  11th  of  January  issued  the  fol- 
taming  to  the'coodition  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  lowing  proclamation  : 
and  to  support  the  legitimacy  of  this  clairfl,  they  be- 
lieve it  simply  necessary  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  HsADQUAaraas  DaPAmoDrr  of  th»  Gny,>   . 
the  following  considerations,  which  they  beg  of  you  to  ^"^  ^■"^""»  ^^'^  ^*"»  ^***'    5 
weigh  in  the  balance  of  law  snd  justice.  ^  <^  PfopU  of  Louiaiana  : 

I^twitbstanding  their  forefathers  served  in  the  army  I*  In  pursuance  of  authority  vested   in  me  by  the 

of  the  United  SUtes  in  1814  and  1815,  and  aided  in  i«-  President  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  oonsulutiao 

pelling  from  the  soil  of  Louisiana  a  haughty  enemy,  with  many  representative  men  of  differeot  interests^ 

over  confident  of  success,  yet  these  and  their  de-  beinja^  fully  assured  that  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  po^ 

scendants  have  ever  since,  and  until  the  era  of  the  ores*  ulation  desire  the  earliest  possible  restoration  of  Lonui- 

ent  rebellion,  been  estranged  and  even  repulsed,  ex-  ^da  to  the  Union,  I  invite  the  loyal  citlsensof  the 

eluded  from  all  rights,  from  all  franchises,  even  the  Stoto  qualified  to  vote  in  public  affairs,  as  hereinafter 

smallest,  when  their  brave  fathers  offered  their  bo-  prescribed,  to  assemble  in  the  election  precincts  de»i^ 

soms  to  the  enemy  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  nated  by  law,  or  at  such  places  as  may  hereafter  b«e»- 

of  the  republic.  tablished,  on  the  22d  of  Februanr,  1864,  to  cast  Umv 

During  this  period  of  forty-nine  years  they  have  votes  for  the  election  of  State  officers  herein  named, 

never  ceased  to  be  peaceable  citizens,  paying  their  viz. :   Governor,   Lieutenant  Governor,  SccrctaTT  of 

taxes  on  assessmento  of  more  than  nine  millions  of  Sute,  Treasurer,  Attornev  General,  Superintendent  d 

dollars.  Public  Instruction,  and  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts— 

At  the  call  of  Gen.  Butler  they  hastened  to  rally  nn-  who  shall  when  elected,  for  the  time  being,  and  nndl 

der  the  banner  of  Union  and  Liberty,  they  have  spilled  others  are  appointed  by  competent  aothonty,  oonsti- 

their  blood  and  are  still  pouring;  it  out  for  the  main*  tute  the  civil  Government  of  the  State,  under  the  Cob- 

tenance  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  in  a  stitution  and  laws  of  Louisiana,  except  so  much  of  tlw 

word,  they  are  soldiers  of  the  Union,  and  they  will  de-  Mid  Constitution  and  laws  as  reoognize,  regulate,  or 

fend  it  so  long  as  their  hands  have  strength  to  hold  a  relate  to  slavery,  which,  being  inconsistent  with  the 

musket.  present  condition  of  public  anairs,  and  plainly  inap- 

While  Gen.  Banks  was  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  plicable  to  any  class  of  persons  now  extstine  wiibia 

and  the  city  threatened  by  the  enemy,  your  Excellency  its  limits,  ronst  be  suspended,  and  thej  are  iLerHtfre 

called  for  troops  for  the  defence  of  tb'e  city,  and  they  and  hereby  declared  to  be  inoperative  and  void.    Thii 

were  foremost  in  responding  to  the  call,  having  raised  proceeding  is  not  intended  to  ignore  the  right  of  prop- 

the  first  regiment  in  the  short  space  of  forty-eight  erty  existing  prior  to  the  rebellion,  nor  to  prraiMe 

hours.  the  claim  for  compensation  of  loyal  citizens  for  toises 

In  consideration  of  this  fact,  as  true  and  as  dear  as  sustained  by  enlistment  or  other  authorixed  acts  of  Got- 

the  sun  which  lights  this  great  continent;  in  consider-  ernment. 

ation  of  the  services  already  performed,  and  still  to  be  ,  II.  The  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  br  tbe  Pres- 

rendered  by  them  to  their  common  country,  they  hum-  ident's  proclamation,  with  the  condition  affixed  to  tbe 

biy  beseech  your  Excellency  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  a  elective  franchise,  by  the  Constitution  of  Ixmistau, 

loyal  population,  awaiting  with  confidence  and  dignity  vrill  constitute  the  qualification  of  voters  in  this  el«c^ 

the  proclamation  of  those  inalienable  rights  which  be-  tion.    Officers  elected  by  them  will  be  dulj  instsUed 

long  to  the  condition  of  citizens  of  the  great  American  in  thf^ir  offices  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1864. 

republic.  III.  The  registration  of  voters,  effected  under  tbe 

Theirs  is  but  a  feeble  voice  claiming  attention  in  the  direction  of  the  Military  Governor  and  the  seven. 

midst  of  the  grave  questions  raisea  by  this  terrible  Union  Associations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  prodt- 

conflict,  yet  confident  of  the  justice  which  guides  the  mation  or  other  orders  of  the  President,  are  eonfiraeii 

action  of  the  Government,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  snd  approved. 

speaking  what  is  prompted  by  their  hearts.    "  We  are  IV.  In  order  that  the  organic  law  of  tbe  State  m&T 

men,  treat  us  as  such.  be  made  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  bir- 

General,  the  petitioners  refer  to  your  wisdom  the  nionize  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  well  as  to  msi> 
task  of  deciding  whether  they,  loyal  and  devoted  men,  t^in  and  preserve  the  ancient  landmarks  of  civil  ss^ 
who  are  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  tbe  support  religious  liberty,  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  coovte- 
of  the  best  Government  which  man  has  been  permitted  ^i^Q  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  will  be  b«i4 
to  create,  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  assist  in  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1864.  The  basis  of  rep- 
establishing  in  the  new  Convention  a  Civil  Goverq-  resentation,  the  number  of  delegates  and  the  detail 
ment  in  our  beloved  State  of  Louisiana,  and  also  in  of  election  will  be  announced  in  subseqaent  orders^ 
choosing  their  representatives,  both  for  the  Legisla-  V-  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  thcearij  ekctioa 
ture  of  the  State,  and  for  the  Congress  of  tbe  nation.  of  members  of  Congress  for  the  State. 

Theprayeroftho.etUioner»doeBnotappear  uTJ-cIXew't^Tui? fo^^'h^* l^tlJirS 

to  have  been  granted.  render  to  the  people,  at  the  eariiest  possible  momect 

On  the  24th  of  December,  an  order  was  is-  so  much  of  military  {^wer  as  may  be  consistent  viik 

sued  by  the  Military  Governor,  directing  the  the  success  of  military  operations;  to  prepare  tbe  wsr. 

several  registers  to  keep  a  book  of  the  names  ^J.KL^!^^ihr*??n?n!rtn7?;/''^^*  '"?".r?*^™',  * 

«i?«>v— .^-^  *^i  •       XL        i.v   •         J      •a.i-  xi.  of  the  otate  to  the  Union  and  Its  power  to  the  Dei»rl* : 

of  persons  taking  the  oath  issued  with  the  am-  to  restore  their  ancient  and  unsurpassed  pro^riir; 

nesty  proclamation  accompanying  the  message  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  agricultural  and  oomixierci»l  iV- 

to  Congress.     The  registration  for  voters  was  dustrv.  and  to  extend  and  confirm  the  dominion  of  ra- 

likewise  continued.     On  the  8th  of  January,  tional  liberty.    It  is  not  within  human  power  to*p- 

MiRA    n^«     -R^^Uo  «Tt«^.,«««,i   ♦!.«*  1.^  ci,«.,i,i  com  push  these  results  Without  some  sacrifice  of  ludi- 

1864,  Gen.  Banks  annotinced  that  he  should  vidual  prejudices  and  intereste.   Problems  of  Stote,t.-o 

issue  a  proclamation  ordering  an  election  of  complicate  for  the  human  mind,  have  been  solved  by 
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the  national  cannon.    In  great  civil  conTuUions,  the  and  being  a  qualified  voter  by  the  election  law 

agony  of  atrife  enters  the  soula  of  the  innocent  aa  of  the  State  existing  immediately  before  the  so- 

well  as  the  guiltr.    The  Government  is  subject  to  the  ^„n„^  „^<.  ^i?  «„^^„  :  «     «;i        i  "^ji'        iT   tv       • 

Ittir  of  necessity,  and  must  consult  the  condition  of  Called  act  of  secession,  and  excludmgall  others, 

thinw,  rather  than  the  preferences  of  men,  and  if  so  Bhall  re68tabhsh  a  State  Government,  etc.,  such 

be  that  its  purposes  are  just  and  its  measures  wise,  it  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  Government  of 

has  the  riffnt  to  demand  that  questions  of  personal  in-  ^q  State  ^^  etc. 

terest  ancT opinion  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  public  t>iav  {l,r^\>txl  aoiA  . 

good.     When   the   national   existence   is  at   stake,  iney  lurtner  saia. 

and  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  peril,  faction  is  Have  the  military  proclamation  of  the  command- 
treason,  ing  general  and  the  election  held  under  it  on  the 

The  methods  herein  proposed  submit  the  whole  22a  of  February,  in  the  meaning  of  the  President, 

question  of  ^vemment  directly  to  the  people^first,  "  reestablished  a  State  Government  ?  "     Clearly  not. 

by  the  election  of  executive  officers,  faithful  to  the  The  commanding  general's  proclamation  reco^nizea 

L^nioo,  to  be  followed  by  a  loyal  representation  in  both  the  old  Constitution  of  Louisiana  of  1852,  as  being  in 

Houses  of  Congress;  and  then  by  a  convention  which  existence,  and  orders  an  election  under  it,  in  which  the 

will  confirm  the  action  of  the  people,  and  recognize  the  votes  of  the  people  have  nothins  to  do  with  reestab- 

principles  of  freedom  in  the  organic  law.    This  is  the  lishincr  Government ;  the  re€stabTishment  having  been 

wish  of  the  President.  The  anniversary  of  Washington's  made  heforehand  for  them  by  the  general  proclaiming 

birth-dajr  is  a  fit  day  for  the  commencement  of  so  the  old  Constitution  as  existing, 

grand  a  work.  The  immortel  father  of  bis  country  was  2.  Nor  is  the  result  of  the  etection,  and  the  seven  of- 

never  ffnided  by  a  more  just  and  benignant  spirit  than  fleers  chosen,  a  State  Government    The  people  have 

that  of  his  successor  in  office,  the  President  of  the  elected  a  Governor,  a  Lieut.-Governor,  ana  five  officers 

United  States.    la  the  hour  of  our  trial  let  us  heed  of  the  executive  department    This  is  not  a  State  Gov- 

bis  admonitions  I  emment,  for  by  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  which 

Louisiana,  in  the  opening  of  her  history,  sealed  the  the  commanding  general  declared  in  force,  as  well  as 

integrity  of  the  Union  by  conferring  upon  ite  Govern-  by  all  other  State  Constitutions,  the  Grovemment  con- 

ment  the  Valley  of  the  Hississippi    In  the  war  for  in-  eists  of  three  Departmento :  Executive,  Legislative,  and 

dependence  upon  the  sea,  she  crowned  a  clorious  strug-  Judicial.    The  reason  why  an  election  for  members  of 

gle  against  the  first  maritime  power  of  me  world,  by  a  ^^'^  ^     "*"'"*                  *  "'*      "■  "  ~^''"  ~*"^      *^      * 
viotory  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  oT  war.    Let  her 


the  Legislature  was  not  ordered  is  plain,  although  not 
avowed;  there  is  not  within  the  Union  lines,  where  a 


lion  of  a  n-ee  Government,  and  her  fame  will  be  im-  tives,  and  less  than  a  majority  is,  by  the  Constitution, 

mortal  I                                 K.  P.  BANKS,  M.  G.  C.  not  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  so  that  under  this  pre- 
tended State  Government,  no  officer  elected  con  be  le- 

The  Free  State  General  Oommittee  and  their  gaily  paid,  for  that  can  only  be  done  by  an  appropria- 

friends  insisted  that  the  general  stepped  in  won  made  according  to  law.    .,      ^ 

and  determined  the  oonstitntional  question  ^.  J^stpT»e'SKt ^cSS^" J'^'ell'.S  tt  tl 

versely  to   them  (radicals),  by  declaring  the  the  peace,  shall  be  elected  by  the  people:  the  Judges 

Constitution  of  the  State  in  force.     They  far-  now  in  office  have  been  simply  appointed  by  General 

ther  insisted  that  he  declared  martial  law,  Sheplejr ;  and  should  Mr.  Hann,  under  pretence  of  be- 

which  was  nothing  but  his  will,  to  be  superior  «f  civil  Governor,  undertake  to  appoint  judges,  the 

to   the  Constitution,  which  iiiplied  that  he  ^*„Tt         "^ '"""'  uauipation  witUut  tte  shadow 

could    amend    the  Constitution    wherein    he  Ko  State  Government,  then,  is  reestablished  by  this 

pleased ;   and  that   the  laws,  with  regard  to  election. 

slavery,  though  untouched  by  the  President,  But  still  further,  the  proclamation  of  the  President 

were  declared  inoperative  by  the  general ;  and  ^^<^*  ^"^  ~">P^^  ^>^'  "  *«  ^«  P«™>°«  who 

that  all  these  assumptions  of  power  were  of  the  xhc  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  of  1862,  art  12,  says : 

most  dangerous  character   to  the   liberties  of  **  No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the  army  or  navy 

the  people,  and   to    republican    government,     of  the  United  States " "  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 

The  committee,  however,  determined  to  partioi-  *^^  *"y  election  in  this  State."        ,           ,            ., 

.     .     .,       ,   V.        r.     li.        1       jf  ^xl       ^^ The  commanding  general  issued  an  order  permit- 

pate  m  the  election,  for  the  sake  of  the  power  ^i^    goidj^^  recrJitid  in  Louisiana,  and  having  the 

the  Governor  would  have  m  the  convention  other  qualifications,  to  vote.    How  many  votes  of  this 

election,  but  protested  against  it.    Mr.  Michael  kind  were  polled,  we  are  not  able  to  say;  that  many 

Ilahn  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  those  ^*^*^^^  ™*°y  **^*°"  *****  ^*^®"  disqualified,  also 

who  favored  the  prockmation  of  General  Banks,  ^\;^^^  ?h^iS  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  of  March 

and  Mr.  iJenjamm  F.  Flanders  was  nominated  gOth,  1856,  provides  for  the  appointment  in  New  Or- 

\>j  the  free  State  men.     Mr.  Hahn  was  elected  leans,  of  a  register  of  voters,  and  that  no  man  shall 

by  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  The  friends  vote  who  is  not  registered,  and  that  the  office  of  regis- 

of  the   Free  State  General  Committee  said:  tration  shdl  be  closed  three  days  before  the  election, 

rlVi:             {T  i^T,       ,     ".       .  '^""*    •"*'«    ^  and  no  one  registered  on  those  three  days.  Now,pnor 

The  result  of  the  election  ismerely  the  regis-  ^^  ^^^  i^te  elation,  the  register  having  closed  his  of- 

t ration  of  a  military  edict,  and  is  worthy  of  no  fice  according  to  law,  orders  were  at  once  given  to  two 

respect  from  the  representatives  and  executive  other  officers,  the  recorders  of  the  city,  who  have  no 

of  the  nation."    The  friends  of  the  Free  State  ""f.^  JP?r®"j?T  f«"ctwns  by  law,  to  remster  voters, 

General  Committee  insisted  that  by  this  election  rh^'re^sTe^S^w^;^^^^^^^^               ""^^  '^"^"^  "^ 

no  otate  Crovernment  was  created.   Iney  said :  The  commanding  general,  in  his  proclamation  of 

3 .  "  It  is  not  such  in  accordance  with  the  Presi-  the  1 1th  of  January,  says  that  he  will  order  the  elec- 

dent's  proclamation.      That  proclamation  de-  tion  of  meinbers  of  a  Constitutional  Convention,  to  be 

Clares  that  whenever,  in  certain  States  nam-  ^^°^°  °°  ^«  ^J**  5*°"fl''^*K^  k^"*'  T^  "***  ^f  T^^' 

K,  Y**  ^«»    *.»i»«  T*  u«uv » «» ,  ***  v-o*  i^t«  ,^v»«^,o     «  ^  jj       subsequent  order,  fix  the  basis  of  representetion, 

cd,  not  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  voters,  m  the  number  of  delegates,  and  the  details  of  the  clec- 

1860,   each  having  taken  the  oath   aforesaid,  tion.    This  will  put  the  whole  matter  under  militaiy 
VOL.  III. — 38         A 
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control,  and  tbe  cxperienco  of  tbe  IsBt  election  shows  xnents  were  prescribed  for  bad  conduct,  and 

that  only  such  a  Conrention  can  be  had  as  the  over-  rewards  for  good  conduct,  such  as  would  fiT>- 

•^.^''Tr*°f  *°^"*?*^,?^^*l™"'l!f^''***°5*V*".?r  peal,  it  was  hoped,  to  the   sensibiUties,  in- 

mit.    Under  an  election  thus  ordered,  and  a  Consttta-  i^r\  *"     j  .    "wi*^   ^  xu        J^"*'*"""^=*'  ^ 

tion  thus  established,  a  republican  form  of  gorem-  stincts,  and  interests  of  the  negro.     The  puu- 

ment  cannot  be  formed.    It  is  simply  a  fraud  to  call  it  ishments  and  fines  prescribed  under  this  sjstaa 

the  reCstablishment  of  a  State  Government.    In  these  Qf  fr^  labor  were  QB  follows : 

circumstances,  the  only  course  left  to  the  truly  loyal  -,    ,v««s-k«»«»#-  ««  «ti<»  »i<.<.a  1^*11  K-.  ir;«*  «««. 

citizens  of  Loiisiana  is,  to  protest  against  the  recog-  The  punisbments  on  «he  place  will  be :  First,  feufe; 

nitioo  of  thUpretendeJ  Government,  and  to  appeal  to  ««>nd,  the  stocks;  and  lastly,  expulsion  irom  it. 

the  calm  judgment  of  the  nation  to  procure  such  ao-  P'S?"  ^^^^u„  ju,  iv^  ««.i  ^«r»«„^  ^m  x^  .  ««*  ^r  ^. 

tion  from  CoSgress  as  will  forbid  mUilary  commanders  .  The  penalty  for  the  first  offence  will  be  a  fine  of  cce 

to  usurp  the  powers  which  belong  to  Congress  alone,  gjUar ;  «cond  three  dollars;  third,  fire  dollars;  aod 

or  to  the  loyiS  people  of  Louisiana.  'To'iaXnlTekTe  the  place  without  written  lic«.. 

The  farther  details  of  this  subject  belong  to  If  »  hand  Icare  the  place,  or  is  expelled,  his  h^A 

the  record  of  1864.    (See  Oongbkss,  U.  8.,  for  ''J^^^J?"  ^  forfeited  to  the  hospital  fund*,  out  ^- 

.V       J     •    •       ^jf      ^^v^«„  A.^«,  T  ^,/:„:«««  \  which  the  physician  and  medicmea  mast  be  paid, 

the  admisdion  of  members  from  Louisiana.)  Each.hand  will  be  responsible  for  the  loss  or  card« 

Outside  of  the  hnes  of  the  union  army  and  damage  of  tools,  stock,  or  any  other  property, 

its  posts,  the  enemy  had  a  general  control  of  Stealing  will  be  punished  by  a  hne  of  twice  the 

the  State  during  the  year,  and  the  Confederate  vftlue  of  flie  property  stolen,  one  half  to  go  to  tbe  bt* 

Government  was  recognized.     At  the  usual  P*^    ° ,                                                  .   ,     - 

time  in  November,  it  was  reported  that  an  ^7  ^n"  method  large  numbers  were  indui'te 

election  for  State  officers  was  held,  at  which  to  return  to  the  plantations.  The  wafres  wLicb 

Henry  W.  Allen  was  chosen  Governor  without  ^^^7  received  were  low,  because  the  able-lxdi^d 

opposition,  and  B.  W.  Pearce  Lieut.- Governor,  wore  generally  taken  into  the  army,  and  be- 

The  representatives  to  the  Congress  at  Rich-  ca^w©  the  crop  generally  raised  being  sugar,  :t 

mond  were  also  elected  by  a  general  ticket,  ^'^  niore  uncertain  than  cotton.     At  tlie  cl<i?e 

and  not  by  districts.  o^  t^®  y©^*  the  system  of  labor  adopted  Wis 

Tbe  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  President '  declared  to  be  a  "  decided  success.''    A  Urc^ 

Lincoln  was  declared  ^y  him  not  to  extend  in  number  of  the  negroes  were  enlisted,  formiig 

its  operation  to  the  parishes  of  Bt.  Bernard,  *  corps  d'Afrique,  and  many  were  also  emp>y- 

Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  ©d  by  the  Government  on  plantations  wurktO 

St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  ^7  ^ts  orders. 

Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  New  A  more  complete  view  of  the  system  of  kba 

Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  adopted  by  Gen.  Banks  will  be  obtaine<l  fr^ 

The  slaves  held  in  these  parishes  did  not  be-  the  rules  prescribed  for  its  regulation  durir^ 

come  freedmen  when  the  Union  army  occupied  the  year  1864,  with  the  experience  and  resile 

that  portion  of  the  State.    Only  one  point  of  of  the  year  1863  before  hun.     The  foUowiig 

difference  marked  their  position  thus  far  dur-  were  the  rules  prescribed : 

ing  the  war  as  compared  with  it  during  the  Otneral  Orders,  Ko,  23. 

twenty  previous  years.    An  act  of  Congress  Ha^ixiuARTKiB*,  Dkpabtment  of  tb«  Gcif,  i 

forbade  the  forcible  return  of  the  slave  to  his  Nkw  Oblkass.  i^e^rwary  sd,  i«^    f 

master  by  any  milit^rj  force  of  the  United  Tbe  following  general  regulations  are  published  ix 

States.     This  was  the  only  change  in  the  for-  the  information  and  government  of  all  mtere^  a 

7^               ^**«  »Tc«  "J^       ^    L  A        '  x.  the  Bubject  of  compensated  plantation  labor,  publ^  .r 

tunes  of  the  slaves.    As  these  excepted  pai-ish-  private,  during  thVpresent  year,  and  in  conuooatiai 

es  were  held  by  a  Federal  military  force,  it  fol-  of  the  system  established  January  »Oth.  1803 : 

lowed  that  the  slaves  were  at  liberty  to  go  whith-  !•  The  enlistment  of  soldiers  from  plantations  cc*i^ 

ersoe  ver  they  pleased  outside  of  the  plantations,  cultivation  in  this  Department,  having  been  sospeoifca 

nonRAnnenflv  thmifljindii  And  tens  of  tlimi«An<l«  ^7  °"*®^  °^  *^®  Government,  will  not  be  resumed  <i 

consequently  tnousanos,  ana  tens  01  wiousanas  ^^  „       direction  of  the  same  high  authority. 

of  them  became  hangers  on  to  the  camps,  and  fi.  The  Provost  Marshal  General  is  instructed  t? 

filled  New  Orleans  with  a  pauper  population,  provide  for  the  division  of  parishes  into  police  ari 

The  welfare  of  whites  and  blacks  soon  required  scl»ool  districts,  and  to  orgamae  from  invalid  soldier 

some  decisive  steps  for  tha  amelioration  of  *  Tirprisronrw'urbe' £^^^^^^ 

the  evil.  ^  On  the  plantations  mnny  of  the  own-  of  a  snfficieot  number  of  schools,  one  at  least  for  e*:^ 

ers  remamed.    They,  under  the  advice,  and  ofthe  police  and  school  districts,  for  the  instrucuoovf 

with  the  cooperation  of  Gen.  Banks,  endeav-  colored  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  wb:t-^ 

ored  to  come  to  terms  with  the  negroes  as  to  ''^It"  cstabHshed.  wiU  be  placgi  under  the  directi.* 

their  future  relations  with.eachoXer     Each  ^^^* ttSi^-futof  Aw^"^^l  pUnu*« 

Elanter  made  such  terms  with  the  employed  as  without  the  written  consent  of  the  commanding  oacrr 

e  found  convenient  or  possible.     Kules  were  of  the  regiment  or  post  to  which  they  are  atiacbr^ 

also  adopted  on  some  plantations  relative  to  and  never  with  arms,  except  when  on  duty,  acvx^ 

the  labor.    These  rules  provided  that  the  ne-  ''T'^pSi.uuSXd.wmnotbe  dlowedu,  p«  fn^ 

groes  should  labor  the  usual  number  of  hours,  ©ne  place  to  another,  except  under  such  r^^9sk^- 

and  receive  about  their  usual  supply  of  food ;  as  niay  be  established  by  the  provost  marshal  of  tk 

but  beside  this  they  were  to  have  wages  aver-  P^lj^*^- 

aging  from  three  to  ten  doUars  a  month-one  J^^^  SSIftefdi'S^^*^*''  ^^  °'  unusual  punisb- 

half  of  it  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  bal-  vil.'pjantira  wUI  be  required,  as  early  as  practk.^ 

ance  at  the  end  of  the  year.     Various  punish-  ble  after  the  publication  of  these  legolabcnu,  to  eeaIs 
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(I  roll  of  persons  cmplojed  npon  their  estates,  and  to 
transmit  the  same  to  the  prorost  marshal  of  the  parish. 
Iq  the  empiojnient  of  hands,  the  unity  of  famihes  will 
be  Kocurea  as  far  as  possible. 

VIII.  All  questions  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed,  until  other  tribunals  arc  established,  will 
be  decided  by  the  provost  marshal  of  the  parish. 

IX.  Sick  aud  disabled  persons  will  be  provided  for 
upon  the  plantations  to  which  they  belong,  exoept 
Buch  as  may  be  received  in  establishments  provided 
for  them  by  the  Government,  of  which  one  wdl  be  es- 
tablished at  Algiers,  and  one  at  Baton  Rouge. 

X.  The  unauthorized  purchase  of  clothing,  or  other 
property,  from  laborers,  will  bo  punishedH);^  fine  an4 
imprisonment.  The  sale  of  whisky,  or  other  intozicat- 
iDg  drinks,  to  them,  or  to  other  persons,  except  under 
re^^ulatioDs  established  by  the  provost  marshal  general, 
will  be  followed  by  the  severest  punishment. 

XL  The  possession  of  arms,  or  concealed,  or  dan- 
<:erous  weapons,  withont  authority,  will  be  punished 
by  line  and  imprisonment. 

'XII.  Laborers  shall  render  to  their  employer,  be- 
tween daylight  and  dark,  ten  hours  in  summer,  and 
nine  hours  in  winter,  of  respectful,  honest,  faithful  la- 
bor, and  receive  therefor,  m  addition  to  just  treat- 
ment, healthy  rations,  comfortable  clothinj;,  quarters, 
fuel,  medical  attendance,  and  instruction  for  children, 
wa^cs  per  month  as  follows,  payment  of  one  half  of 
which,  at  least,  shall  be  reserved  until  the  end  of  the 
year : 

For  Arstclnea  hands $S  00  i)er  month. 

For  second  class  hands 0  00  '* 

For  third  clasa  hande fi  00  ** 

For  fourth  class  bauds 3  00  ^* 

Engineers  and  foremen,  when  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  tbcir  duties,  will  be  paid  |3  per  month  extra.  This 
schedule  of  wages  may  be  commuted,  by  consent  of  both 
parties,  at  the  rate  of  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  net 


Indolence,  insolence,  disobedience  of  orders,  and  crime, 
will  be  suppressed  by  forfeiture  of  nay,  and  such 
punishments  as  are  provided  for  similar  offences  by 
army  regulations,  ounday  work  will  be  avoided 
when  practicable,  but  when  necessary,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  extra  labor,  and  paid  at  the  rates  specified 
herein. 

XIII.  Laborers  will  be  permitted  to  choose  their 
employers,  but  when  the  agreement  is  made,  they  will 
be  hefd  to  their  engagement  for  the  year,  under  the 
protection  of  th^  Government.  In  cases  of  attempted 
imposition,  by  feigning  sicfcness,  or  stubborn  reiusal 
of  dut  V,  they  will  be  turned  over  to  the  provost  mar- 
shal of  the  parish,  for  labor  upon  the  public  work,  with- 
out pay. 

XI^  .  Laborers  will  be  permitted  to  cultivate  land 
on  private  account,  as  herein  specified,  as  follows : 
1st  and  2d  class  hands,  with  lamUies,  one  acre  each. 
1st  and  2d  class  hands,  without  families,  one  half 
acre  each. 

ifd  and  2d  class  hands,  with  families,  one  half  acre 
each. 

i*d  an<f  Sd  class  hands,  without  families,  one  quarter 
acre  each. 

To  be  increased  for  good  conduct  at  the  discretion 
of  the  employer.  The  encouragement  of  independent 
industry  will  strengthen  all  the  advantages  which  cap- 
ital derires  from  labor,  and  enable  the  laborer  to  take 
;are  of  himself  and  prepare  for  the  time  when  he  can 
render  so  much  labor  for  so  much  money,  which  is  the 
rreut  end  to  be  attained.  No  exemption  will  be  made 
Q  this  apportionment,  except  upon  imperative  rea- 
ionii,  ana  it  is  desirable  that  for  gooa  conduct  the 
]uantity  be  increased  until  faithful  nands  can  be  al- 
owcd  to  cultivate  extensive  tracts,  returning  to  the 
ivrner  an  equivalent  of  product  for  rent  of  soil. 

XV.  To  protect  the  laborer  from  possible  imposition, 
\o  coninnutation  of  his  supplies  will  be  allowed,  ex- 
ept  in  clothing,  which  may  be  commuted  at  the  rate 
•f  $3  per  mon^  for  first  class  hands,  and  in  similar 


proportion  for  other  classes.    The  crops  will  stand 
pleoffed,  wherever  found,  for  the  wages  of  labor. 

XYI.  It  is  advised  as  far  as  practicable,  that  em- 
ployers provide  for  the  current  wants  of  their  hands, 
Dy  perquisites  for  extra  labor,  or  by  appropriation  of 
lana  for  share   cultivation;    to  discourage  monthly 

Payments  so  far  as  It  can  be  done  without  discon- 
mt,  and  to  reserve  till  the  full  harvest  the  yearly 
wages. 

XVIL  A  Free  Labor  Bank  will  be  established  for 
the  safe  deposit  of  all  accumulations  of  wages'  and 
other  savings ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible  wrong 
to  depositors,  by  official  defalcation,  authority  will  be 
asked  to  connect  the  Bank  with  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  this  Department.    * 

XYIII.  The  transportation  of  negrq  families  to  other 
countries  will  not  be  approved.  All  propositions  for 
this  privilege  have  been  declined,  and  apphcationshave 
been  made  to  other  departments  for  surplus  negro 
families  for  service  in  this  department 

XIX.  The  last  year's  experience  shows  that  the 
planter  and  the  negro  comprehend  the  revolution.  The 
overseer,  havine  little  interest  in  the  capital,  and  less 
sympathy  with  labor,  dislikes  the  trouble  of  thinking 
and  discredits  the  notion  that  anything  new  has  oc- 
curred. He  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  adheres  to  its 
customs.  His  stubborn  refusal  to  comprehend  the  con- 
dition of  things  occasioned  most  of  the  embarrassments 
of  the  past  year.  Whero  such  incomprehension  is 
chronic,  reduced  wages,  diminished  raiioos,  and  the 
mild  punishments  imposed  by  the. army  and  navy,  wUl 
do  ecod. 

XX.  These  reflations  are  based  npon  tb^  assump- 
tion that  labor  is  a  public  duty,  and  idleness  and  va- 
grancy a  crime.  Ko  civil  or  military  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  univer- 
sal rule.  £very  enlightened  community  hns  enforced 
it  upon  all  classes  oi  people  by  the  severest  penalties. 
It  is  espedally  necessaiy  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
That  portion  of  the  people  identified  with  the  cultiva- 
tion 01  the  soil,  however  changed  in  condition,  by  the 
revolution'through  which  we  aro  passing,  is  not  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  toil,  which  is  tne  condition 
of  existence  with  all  the  children  of  God.  The  revo- 
lution has  altered  its  tenure,  but  not  its  law.  This  uni- 
versal law  of  labor  will  be  enforced  upon  just  terms, 
by  the  Government,  under  whose  protection  the  labor- 
er rests  secure  in  his  rights.  Indolence,  disorder  and 
crime,  will  be  suppressed.  Having  exercised  the  hish- 
cst  ngbt  in  the  choice  and  place  of  employment,  lie 
must  be  held  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  un- 
til released  therefh)m  by  the  Government.  The  sev- 
eral provost  marshals  are  hereby  invested  with  plenary 
powers  upon  all  matters  connected  with  labor,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  provost  marshal  general,  and 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  department.  The  most 
faithful  and  decreet  officers  will  be  selected  for  this 
duty,  and  the  largest  force  consistent  with  the  public 
service  detailed  for  their  assistancet 

XXI.  Employers,  and  especially  overseers,  are  no* 
tified  that  und:ue  influence  used  to  move  the  marshal 
from  his  just  balance  between  the  parties  representing 
labor  and  capital,  will  result  in  an  immediate  change 
of  officers,  and  thus  defeat  that  regular  and  stable -sys- 
tem upon  which  the  interests  of  aU  parties  depend. 

XXfl.  Successful  industry  is  especially  necessary  at 
the  present  time,  when  large  public  debts  and  onerous 
taxes  are  imposed  to  maintain  and  protect  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  All 
officers,  civil  or  military,  and  all  classes  of  citizens 
wli«  assist  in  extending  the  profits  of  labor,  and  in- 
creasing the  product  of  the  soil,  upon  which,  in  the 
end,  all  national  prosperity  and  power  depend,  will 
render  to  the  Government  a  service  as  great  as  that 
derived  from  the  terrible  sacrifices  of  battle.  It  is  upon 
such  consideration  only  that-  the  planter  is  entitled  to 
favor.  The  Government  has  accorded  to  him,  in  a 
period  of  anarehy.  a  release  from  the  disorders  result- 
ing mainly  from  insensate  and  mad  resistance  to  sen* 
sible  reforms  which  can  never  be  rejected  without  rev- 
olution, and  the  criminal  surrender  of  his  interests  and 
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power  to  craxj  politicians,  who  thought  by  metaphj- 
sical  abBtractioos  to  circumvent  the  laws  of  God.  It  has 
restored  to  him,  in  improved  rather  than  impaired 
conditioDy  his  due  priTneees,  at  a  moment  when,  br 
his  own  acts,  the  rerj  lou  was  washed  from  beneath 
his  feet. 

XXni.  A  more  majestic  and  wise  clemency  hu- 
man history  does  not  exhibit.  The  liberal  and  just 
conditions  that  attend  it,  cannot  be  disregarded.  It 
protects  labor  by  enforcing  the  performance  of  its  duty, 
and  it  will  assist  capital  ny  compelling  just  contribu- 
tions to  the  demands  of  the  QoTemment  Those  who 
profess  allegiance  to  other  governments,  will  be  re- 
quired, as  the  condition  of  residence  in  this  State,  to 
acquiesce,  without  reservation,  in  the  demands  pre- 
sented by  Qovemment  as  a  basis  of  permanent  p«M;e. 
The  non-cultivation  of  the  soil  without  just  reason,  will 
be  followed  by  temporary  forfeiture  to  those  who  will 
secure  its  improvement  Those  who  have  exercised, 
or  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  required  to  participate  in  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  reestablishment  of  civil  government. 
War  can  never  cease  except  as  civil  governments 
crush  out  contest,  and  secure  the  supremacy  of  moral 
over  physical  power.  The  veliow  harvest  must  wave 
over  the  crimson  field  of  blood,  %nd  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  displace  the  agents  of  purely  mil- 
itary power. 

^IV.  It  is  therefore  a  solemn  dutr  resting  upon 
all  persons,  to  assist  in  the  earliest  possible  restoration 
of  civil  government  Let  them  participate  in  the  meas- 
ures suggested  for  this  purpose.  Opinion  is  free  and 
candidates  are  numerous.  Open  hostility  cannot  be 
permitted.  Indifference  «rill  be  treated  as  crime,  and 
faction  as  treason.  Men  who  refuse  to  defend  their 
countrv  with  the  ballot  box  or  cartridge  box,  have  no 
just  claim  to  the  benefite  of  liberty  regulated  by  law. 
All  people  not  exempt  by  the  law  of  nations,  who  seek 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  are  called  upon  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  such  form  as  may  be 
prescribed,  sacrificing  to  the  public  good,  and  the  res- 
toration of  public  peace,  whatever  scruples  mav  be 
*uKS?sted  by  incidental  considerations.  The  oath  of 
allegiance,  administered  and  received  in  sood  faith,  is 
the  test  of  unconditional  fealty  to  the  Qovemmenti 
and  all  its  measures,  and  cannot  oe  materiidly  strength- 
ened or  impaired  by  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

XXV.  Tne  amnesty  offered  for  the  past,  is  condition- 
ed upon  an  unreserved  loyalty  for  the  future,  and  this 
condition  will  be  enforced  with  an  iron  hand.  Whoever 
ia  indifferent  or  hostile,  must  choose  between  the  liberty 
which  foreign  lands  afford,  the  poverty  of  the  rebel 
States,  and  the  innumerable  and  inappreciable  bless- 
inn  which  our  Government  confers  upon  ite  people. 

May  God  preserve  the  Union  of  the  States  I 

By  order  of  Major-Gen.  BANES. 

Gbo.  B.  Drake,  A  A  General. 

For  the  military  operations  in  Lonbiana,/e0 
Abmt  Opssations.  For  the  regulations  as  to 
trade,  we  Comkebcial  REoruLTioNs. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH.  The  Lutheran 
Church  is,  next  to  the  Church  of  England, 
the  most  numerous  among  the  denominationsi 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, repudiated  the  aufiiority  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  still  the 
predominant  church  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  in  Hanover,  Saxe,  and  a  number  of 
other  German  States,  while  in  Prussia  and 
several  minor  States  of  Germany  it  has  been 
united  with  the  Reformed  Church  into  the 
United  Evangelical  Church.  It  has  also  a  nu- 
merous membership  in  Russia,  Holland,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  The  Lutheran  Alraanao 
for  1864  gives  the  following  statistical  view  of 
the  Lutlicjgn  Church  in  the  United  States : 
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BjuoAm. 


Kew  York  Mlulsterlum 

Hartwlok  Synod 

Bynod  of  Now  Jersey 

6/nod  of  Pennsylvania 

Bynod  of  Esit  I^ennsyivsnla. . . . 
Bynod  of  West  Pennsylvaola... 
Bjnod  of  Central  PenosjiTAnU. 

Alleghsny  Synod 

Pitubnn  Bjmod 

Bynod  of  lurvUnd 

MeUnehthon  synod  (Mary land). 

*8ynod  of  Virginia 

*Bynod  of  Western  Ylrslnla. . . . 

*dynod  of  North  Carolina 

^Bjnod  of  Boath  Carolina 

^ynod  of  Texaa 

Bynod  of  Kentacky 

£ngUth  Bynod  of  Ohio 

Kast  Ohio  Bynod 

Wittenberg  Synod 

Miami  Bynod  of  Ohio 

Synod  or  Northern  Indiana 

Olive  Branch  Synod  (Indiana).. 

Byood  of  Ulinob 

Bjnod  of  Northern  Ullnola 

Bynod  of  Southern  Illioola , 

Bynod  of  Iowa .-.. 


ToUI. 
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SjBOdl. 


Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

Joint  Bynod  of  Misaonrl , 

TennaiM*  Bynod , 

Holston  Synod  of  TennoMoe  . . . 

Bynod  of  I  ndiana 

Bynod  of  TtVsconaln 

Oerman  Bynod  of  Iowa 

Bynod  of  MinnMota 

Bufllilo  Bynod 

Ifienlnn  Bynod 

Franckean  Synod  (N.  T.) 

Mia^aaippl  Bynod 

Bcandinavlan  Angnatana  Synod . 


niTirrlMa. 


Total. 


Sftl 
100 
85 
19 
15 
TO 
00 
13 
85 
SO 
SI 
11 
67 

S15 


MM* 

i»tu« 


Grand  total,  2,533  congregations,  and  SC>9.- 
985  communicants. 

One  of  the  Synods  pf  the  second  dass,  tb^ 
Franckean  Synod,  has  resolved  to  apply  fy^ 
admission  to  the  General  Synod,  at  the  ses^i*':: 
of  the  latter  body  in  1864. 

The  number  of  ministers  in  the  Synods  ci'C- 
nected  with  the  General  Synod  was  904;  b 
the  other  Synods,  614.    Total,  1,418. 

There  are  6  thcolo^cal  seminaries,  7  ccl- 
leges,  15  academies,  and  9  female  seminaries  ii 
connection  with  the  General  Synod,  and^  iasrl* 
tutions  not  connected  with  the  Genoral  Sjncd 
The  church  has  five  organs  published  id  th. 
English  language  (exclusive  of  one  in  Sta;!i 
Oarolina),  11  in  (German,  2  in  Swedish,  and  ^ 
in  Norwegian. 

Three  of  the  synods,  which  were  formerlr  h 
connection  with  the  General  Synod — those  kA 

*  Not  ropreaented  at  the  laat  Convention  of  the  Giser^ 
Bynod. 

tTho  tUtiattcs  in  the  Oerman  /.tiOarJM&e  Kaitni^  f  * 
ISM  are  somewhat  different  The  KaUnder  r1r«9  tte 
namee  of  forty-two  Bvnods,  beaide  the  above  fortr.  t±.- 
Norwegian  Bjnod  in  wisoonain,  Iowa,  and  othrr  ^ta^  «. 
with  2,U()0  memborB.  nnd  the  Canada  Synod,  with  K.'iOu  c« :  - 
bera.  The  totals  of  the  KaUfUttr  are  1,590  ministrn^  :!L>-: 
ohorches,  294,721  commnnicanta. 
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Virginia,  North  and  Sonth  Carolina— effected  perience  has  been  teaching  ns,  and  if  onr  chnrch 

List  year  an  independent  organization,  by  con-  m  the  Sonth  is  to  have  a  separate  existence, 

stituting  themselves  as  the  **  General  Synod  the  theory  on  which  it  has  started,  and  the 

of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Confederate  practical  steps  it  has  taken,  are  sagaciously 

States."    The  first  General  Synod  was  held  at  adapted  to  their  ends.'' 

Concord,  North  Carolina,  in  May,  1863.    One  A   special   hymnbook  for  the  *^  Lutheran 

of  the  delegates  from  Virginia,  gives  the  fol-  Churches  of  the  Confederate  States,"  contain- 

lowing  account  of  the  proceediogs :  ing  about  450  hymns,  was  compiled  by  Rev. 

We  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice,  after  a  few  Mr.  Roedel,  of  Wytheville,  Wythe  county,  Va,, 

slight  amendments,  a  constitution.    The  vote,  after  and  adopted  by  the  District  Synods.    A  Litur- 

the  discussion  upon  it,  was  taken  in  solemn  silence  by  gy  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Bitte,  of  Salem,  Va., 

SSfeg^rwISsSln^t^^^^^^  andRev.Mr.Rude  of  Columbu^S.C.   batd 

the  president,  on  bended  knees,  to  Almighty  God,  and  chism,  Confession,  Liturgy,  and  Hymns,  are  to 

the  General  Synod  of  the  Confederate  States  was  a  be  bound  together,  and  form  a  Book  of  Wor- 

fixed  institution.                             ,.     .  .            ,  ship.    The  weekly  organ  of  the  Church,  the 

ance  with  a  plan  suggested  and  urged  upon  the  dele-  ^harleston,  at  the  begmnmg  of  the  attack,  in 

^tes  in  a  series  of  five  articles,  published  last  winter  the  spring  of  1863,  and  edited  by  Rev.  Mr. 

10  the  "Southern   Lutheran,"  we  have  adopted  a  Rude,  of  Columbus,  S.  C. 

"Book  of  Worship."    Committees  were  appointed  a  The  synod  of  Virginia,  which  convened  in 

rear  ago  upon  the  litursry,  hymn-book,  catechism,  gov-     c«i^«,   jL^^^t.     a«™u.«^ ♦-  tt« r\^* 

ernm^t,  £k  disciplinif  Ac,  Ac.  These  committees  ??\^?«??^^^^»  Augusta  county,  Va.,  on  Oct. 
were  faithful  to  their  duty,  and  came  to  Concord  well  ""d,  1868,  and  which  was  attended  by  a  dele- 
prepared  to  report  All  ueir  reports  were  accepted  gate  from  the  synod  of  Western  Virginia,  pass- 
andf  adopted,  with  some  amendments,  and  referred  to  ed  the  following  resolutions  with  regard  to  the 

?h^™^**^?  ih^v^J^^^r^^Z'Zr.^?^r  formation  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  South- 

coaircvD,  ot  these  various  committees,  to  prepare  for  ^-i        %      ^  j.^    r^     1*^^0x1. 

and  superintend  the  publication  of  them  in  one  vol-  ®"^  Churcn  01  the  Confederate  States: 

ume— to  be  called  "The  Book  of  Worship."'   In  it  are  1.  Betolved,  That  the  General  Synod  thus  forme^ 

contained  the  following  items :  *  meets  with  our  approbation,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been 

1st.  Order  of  morning  service,  and  order  of  evening  definitely  certifiea  through  our  delegates  concerning  its 

service,  with  four  general  prayers,  the  use  of  which  is  structure,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 

optional  with  the  minister,  that  is,  the  use  of  the  forms  sion,  and  the  tiiree  chief,  ancient  creeds,  as  its  doc- 

of  general  prayer  is  optional— the  use  of  the  introduo-  trinal  basis.    But  as  we  have  received  no  official  state- 

tory  service  is  not  optional,  but  must  be  ibllowed  as  ment  of  its  transactions  for  examination,  we  deem  it 

prescribed  in  the  book.                               ^  expedient  and  proper  to  sustain  only  a  qualified  con- 

2d.  Service  for  festival  days,  days  of  humiliation,  nection  with  it,  as  a  synod,  until  we  shall  ne  prepared 

fasting,  Ac  by  further  information  to  take  intelligent  action  there- 

3d.  Gospels  and  episties,  and  lessons  for  the  passion  upon, 

week,  published  in  fulL  2.  JSeiolvedf  That   we  fully  approve  of  the  stand 

4thl  Family  prayers  for  each  morning  and  evening  taken  by  our  delegates  in  earnestly  contending  for 

of  the  week.  '*  onr  most  holy  faith  "  in  that  convention. 

4tm?rfi^'^Sori^!rr.r/o?SS£!'^  "**-  „  Except  m  the  states  of  Virgini«,Jorth  and 

6th.  Aposties*,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds.  South  Carolma,  the  Lutherans  ofthe  slave- 

7tb.  Augsburg  Confession,  without  note  or  com-  holding  States,  mostly  natives  of  Germany, 

™^°.*'  ^   .,.«..    «      . .       ,..     . .      ,  ..  remained  loyal  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 

Sth.  Luther'sSmallerCatechism--hteraJ  translation,  reported  from  Texas,  that  up  to  December 

without  any  additions,  alterations,  or  explanations.  -10*1-10^0       ii    *u          •   '^       *^  T.  .,      tJt 

9th.  Forb  of  goveiment  and  discipline.  J3th,   1868,   all  the   mmisters  ot  the  Texas 

loth.  Constitutions  of  General  Synod.  Lutheran  synod  were  at  their  posts,  and  that 

llth.  Collection  of  hymns— about  450— containing  none  of  them  had  been  pressed  into  the  rebel 

*''mi^^*J^®^*",*S^**?®~"®^^°^*-       ^  .        UA  service.    Many  of  their  members  had   been 

buI^s%^i^^cSrwl5.";^r^^^^^^^^^^  dragged  from Wir  homes  under  the  conscrip- 

to  its  enactments.    In  all  cases  of  fundamental  doc-  tion  law,  and  as  majQy  as  possibly  could,  escap- 

trine,  forms  of  worship,  and  church  discipline,  it  is  the  cd  into  Mexico,  with  the  loss  of  everything. 

highest  court  of  sppeaJ.  In  numerous  instances,  those  who   tried  to 

Some  features  of  this  new  constitution  were  evade  it  by  concealment,  were  hunted  down 

regarded  by  a  large  party  of  the  Lutherans  in  by  dogs  and  summarily  hung.    From  a  letter 

the  United  States 'as  a  considerable  improve-  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Strobel  (formerly  of  Texas,  but 

ment  upon  the  constitution  ofthe  old  General  now  of  Danville,  N.  Y.)  to  the  "  Kirchenbote," 

Synod.    Thus  the   "Lutheran,"  of  Philadel-  it  appears  that  the  mmisters  succeeded  in  pet- 

phia,  one  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  church,  ting  letters  to  Germany,  ma  Mexico,  giving  the 

remarked:    "The  seceding   States   may,  and  friends  there  the  particulars  of  their  trying 

wo  fervently  trust  and  beUeve,  will,  be  brought  situation.    The  Kev.  Pastor  Bonenberger,  of 

back  to  their  allegiance,  but  it  by  no  means  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  Galveston, 

follows  that  the  Lutheran  synods  of  the  South  was  the  only  minister  remaining  in  that  city. 

will  merge  themselves  again  in  our  General  The  chnrch  and  Congregational  school  were, 

Syno<l.    The  movement  we  chronicle  may  be  however,  well  attended,  but  the  cost  of  living 

of  immense  importance  in  the  future.    It  will  was  so  enormous  that  he  could  remain  at  his 

be  seen  that  this  new  General  Synod  has  not  post  only  by   "  boarding  round "  among  his 

been   blind  to  some  of  the  bitter  lessons  ex-  people.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  the  synod 
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met  as  usual  in  April,  1862,  but  that  the  hreth-  portrait  and  historical  painter,  John  Singleton 

ren  living  in  the  western  counties  of  the  State  Copley,  bj  whom  he  was  taken  to  England 

were  for  the  most  part  unable  to  attend.  about  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Amer- 

In  the  nortiiwestem  part  of  the  United  States  lean  Revolution.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
there  are  two  Scandinavian  Synods;  the  one  is  College,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1796,  he  took 
called  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Synod,  and  has  his  degree  of  B.  A.  as  Second  Wrangler  and 
a  seminary  in  Deoorah ;  the  other  is  called  the  Senior  Smith's  prizeman ;  and  having  soon  af- 
Angustana  Synod,  consisting  for  the  most  part  ter  been  appointed  a  Fellow  of  his  College  and 
of  Swedish  and  a  few  Norwegian  congrega-  "  Travelling  Bachelor,"  he  was  enabled  for  the 
tions,  and  with  a  seminary  at  Paxon,  whither  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  to  revisit  his  na- 
it  has  been  removed  from  Chicago.  Formerly  tive  country.  In  1797,  he  was  called  to  the 
these  synods  stood  aloof  from  each  other,  but  bar,  and  for  many  years  subsequent  travelled 
of  late  both  have  put  forth  efforts  to  come  to  a  the  midland  circuit,  rising  by  very  slow  de- 
better  understanding.  On  the  17th  of  June,  grees  to  professional  eminence.  In  1819,  hav- 
pastors  of  both  synods  held  a  Conference  at  ing  then  obtained  the  leadership  of  his  circuir. 
Chicago.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  another  Con-  he  first  brought  himself  into  public  noti<v  by 
ference  nest  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  friend-  the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  de- 
ly  correspondence  will  be  established  between  fence  of  Watson  and  Thistlewood,  indicted  for 
the  two  bodies.  high  treason.    Though  previously  a  liberal  in 

The  Lutheran  Churches  in  Germany  are  pro-  politics,  he  so  favorably  impressed  the  tory 

foundly  agitated  by  the  demand  of  the  laity  for  leaders  by  his  talents  on  this  occasion,  that  he 

an  introduction  of  a  representative  constitu-  was  soon  employed  by  them  in  behalf  of  th* 

tion,  and,  in  particular,  the  representation  of  Government  in  several  important  stat^  triaU 

the  laity  at  the.  Church  Assemblies.    In  the  and  in  1818  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 

kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  Government,  after  county  palatine  of  Chester.    Thenceforth  until 

a  long  resistance,  yielded  to  the  demand  of  his  death  he  remained  for  the  most  part  a  mem- 

4he  people,  and  submitted  the  draft  of  a  new  her  of  the  party  from  which  he  had  receivcu 

church  constitution  to  a  preparatory  synod  his  earliest  promotion. 

(Yorsynode).    The  election  of  delegates  to  this  Having  entered  parliament  in  1818,  he  was 

synod  showed  that,  in  Hanover^,  as  well  as  in  appointed  solicitor-general  in  the   Liverpo  1 

most  other  countries  of  Germany,  there  is  lit-  administration  in  the   succeeding    year    and 

tie  harmony  between  the  majority  of  the  clergy  knighted,  and  in  1820  he  took  a  leading  j^art 

and  the  m^ority  of  the  laity.    The  delegates  in  the  proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline, 

of  clergy  to   the  synod  were  mostly  High  avoiding,  by  the  moderation  and  skill  which 

Churchmen,  those  of  the  laity,  decided  Lib*  he  displayed,  the  censure  so  freely  bestowe^l 

erals.    The  synod  was  opened  on  October  6th,  upon  most  of  the  parties  to  the  trial.    In  1624 

and  closed  its  labors  on  December  14th.    Both  he  sacceeded  to  the  attorney-generalship.    At 

.parties^  in  the  progress  of  the  proceedings,  the  general  election  in  1826,  he  wasretnmeil 

deemed  ilbecessary  to  make  mutual  concessions,  one  of  the  members  for  the  University  of  C^mi- 

and,  at  length,  adopted  a  new  church  constitu-  bridge,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Pjdmerston, 

tion  with  Entire  unanimity.    According  to  this  and  a  few  months  later  he  accepted  the  m&5- 

constitution,  the  Church  will  have  hereafter  a  tership  of  the  Rolls.    During  the  early  debate? 

National  Synod,  to  consist,  beside  a  few  mem-  on  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  in  the  sprinc 

hers,  appointed  by  the  king,  of  29  clerical  and  of  1827,  he  showed  himself  a  strenuous  opf«»- 

29  lay  delegates.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  nent  of  the  measure ;  but  to  the  surprise  of  tLe 

Darmstadt,  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  public  he  soon  after  entered  the  libei^al  cabinet 

adopted  also  the  draft  of  a  new  constitution  of  Canning  as  chancellor.  Lord  Eldon  retirin?, 

for  the  Protestant  Church,  which  provides  for  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lynd- 

the  introduction  of  presbyteries  and  synods.  hurst,  April  27th,  1827.    After  the  dea?h  of 

Among  the  Lutheran  missions  in  foreign  Canning,  in  August,  he  retained  the  oflice  dar- 
countries,  that  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  ing  the  short-lived  administration  of  Visoour.t 
Missionary  Society  among  the  Tamils  of  East  Goderich,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellin^iKi 
India  has.  been  IJhus  far  the  most  successful,  which  succeeded,  retiring  ^iih  his  colleague?. 
According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  18G3,  upon  the  triumph  of  the  whigs,  in  November. 
the  Lutheran  congregations  among  the  Tamils  1830.  Previous  to  this  he  had  given  his  fuU 
number  5,488  souls,  an  increase  over  the  pre-  support  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  de- 
ceding  year  of  800  souls.  1,296  children  are  daring  that  he  felt  no  apprehension  for  the 
educated  in  55  schools.    Several  new  churches  safety  of  the  Church. 

are  in  course  of  construction.  The  number  of  Shortly  after  retiring  from  the  chancellorship, 
missionaries  is.  17,  and  170  natives  have  been  he  was  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  oi 
educated  in  the  seminaries  of  the  mission  as  as-  Exchequer,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  di?- 
sistants.  charged  until  1834.  Having  practised  chietlT 
.  LYKDHURST,  John  Singleton  Copley,  at  the  common  law  bar,  he  did  not  establi-h 
Lord,  a  British  statesman  and  jurist,  bom  in  forhimself  as  chancellor  so  high  a  judicial  char- 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  21st,  1772,  died  October  acter  as  was  anticipated ;  but  in  the  more  coa- 
12th,  1863.    He  was  the  son  of  the  eminent  genial  field  of  the  exchequer  he  earned  arepc- 
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tatioDrasajadgesecondto  thatofnomflnof  his  declared  himself  **at  the  close  of  his  pnhlic, 
time,  and  the  business  of  the  court  was  soon  almost  of  his  natural  life."  He  however  oc- 
cnormonsly  increased,  while  its  decisions  were  casionally  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
considered  of  greater  weight  than  those  of  the  ceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  supported  the 
King's  Bench  itself.  Though  prevented  hj  of-  Derby  ministry  of  1852,  advocated  the  war 
fieial  duties  from  participating  largely  in  par-  with  Russia,  and  denounced  the  policy  adopted 
liamentary  proceedings,  he  was  one  of  the  most  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  concluding  the  peace  of 
Btrenuous  opponents  of  the  reform  bill,  and  1856  as  a  practical  capitulation  on  the  part  of 
upon  the  resignation  of  Earl  Gray,  in  1832,  en-  England.  Until  the  infirmities  of  age  overcame 
(leavored  unsuccessfully  to  form  a  new  con-  him,  his  speeches,  remarkable  for  their  elegant 
f^ervative  ministry  in  conjunction  with  the  and  severely  simple  style,  and  delivered  with  a 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He  held  the  Great  Seal  voice  of  singular  sweetness  and  power,  were 
again  during  the  brief  administration  of  Sir  listened  to  with  unabated  interest ;  and  to  the 
Kobert  Peel,  in  1834,  and  after  retiring  from  day  of  his  death  he  continued  one  of  the  most 
office,  devoted  himself  for  several  years  chiefly  trusted  advisers  of  the  crown,  and  is  nnder- 
to  the  interests  of  his  party,  becoming  one  of  stood  to  have  greatly  influenced,  if  not  entire- 
the  most  effective  leaders  of  the  tory  opposi-  ly  guided  by  his  opinions  the  conduct  of  the 
tion  in  tlie  Upper  House.  leaders  of  the  party  in  power. 

Ilis  speeches  at  this  time  were  characterized  In  personal  appearance  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 

by  power,  brilliancy,  bitterness,  and  sarcasm,  remarkably  handsome,  and  although  past  90 

particularly  his  annual  review  of  each  session,  years  of  age,  his  vigorous  and  graceful  car- 

and  were  considered  to  have  exercised  a  great  riage  caused  him  to  be  considered  by  strangers 

influence  in  reanimating  and  consolidating  the  a  much  younger  man.    He  was  twice  married, 

conservative  party.    In  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  his  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  at  the 

formed  his  second  mihistry,  and  Lord  Lynd-  age  of  C5,  being  a  young  Jewish  lady  of  remark- 

liurst  for  the  third  time  accepted  the  Great  able  beauty.    His  offspring  by  both  marriages 

Seal,  which  he  retained  until  1846,  when  he  being  daughters,  his  title  expires  with  him. 
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MADAGASCAR,  an  island  of  the  Indian  thousand  villages,"  being  made  up  of  a  consid- 

Ocean  lying  east  of  Mozambique  in  Eastern  Af-  erable  number  of  small  villages    surrounding 

rlca,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Mozambique  within  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  the 

cliannel.    It  is  about  816  miles  long  and  288  at  central  one  of  £mirue,  in  which  is  the  palace 

its  greatest  width.    Its  area  is  about  200,000  of  the  monarch  of  the  Hovas.    The  population 

square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  of  Tananarive  is  estimated  at  75,000.    At  va- 

4,700,000.     JlierorBe  "  the  great  land,"  is  the  rious  times  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 

name  given  to  it  by  the  natives,  in  contradis-  France  has  maintained  a  claim  to  the  posses- 

tinction  to  the  smaller  islands  which  surround  sion  of  Madagascar,  though  it  is  diflicult  to 

it.    Its  great  mineral  wealth  in  the  precious  ascertain  exactly  the  grounds  upon  which  she 

metals  and  coal,  its  fertile  soil,  its  magnificent  has  based  it.     The  principle  of  international 

forests,  the  extent  of  its  silk  culture,  and  its  law  is  well  established  that  the  "  rights  of  a 

admirable  ports  have  made  it  for  many  years  nation  to  a  foreign  territory  must  depend  either 

an  island  of  great  interest  to  European  powers,  upon  discovery,  conquest,  or  treaties  of  cession." 

and  that  interest  is  now  enhanced  by  its  prox-  The  French  did  not  discover  the  island,  for  it 

imity  to  the  Oriental  possessions  of  Great  Brit-  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese ;  they  did  not 

ain  and  France,  and  its  position  on  the  lines  of  conquer  it,  though  they  often  attempted  to  do 

communication  with  the  East  by  way  of  the  so,  but  were  defeated  and  driven  from  it  with 

lied  Sea.    Its  inhabitants  are  composed  of  two  heavy  losses,  and  from  1786  till  1861  they  have 

different  races,  the  dominant  one  being  Malay  had  no  other  than  merely  nominal  settlements 

or  Malagash  as  they  call  themselves,  and  the  on  the  island,  and  those  only  at  Tamatuve,  or 

larger  but  subject  race  are  African,  though  with  if  for  a  short  time  four  or  five  individuals  were 

long  hair,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  permitted  to  reside  at  Tananarive,  they  were 

Kaffir  than  to  the  Negro.    There  are  numerous  expelled  with  ignominy  more  than  once  for 

subdivisions  or  tribes  of  both  races,  and  in  the  plots  against  the  Government.    They  could 

southeast  a  small  tribe  who  call  themselves  claim  no  treaty  of  cession  for  their  only  treaty 

Anta-Smours  seem  to  be  of  Arab  origin.    The  had  been  one  with  the  King  of  the  Hovas,  of 

largest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  Malay  *  amity  and  commerce,  and  in  acknowledging 

tribes  are  the  Hovas,  occupying  originally  Ank-  Radama  II.  as  King  of  Madagascar,  they  had 

llova,  a  territory  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  emphatically  relinquished  any  claims  whicli 

but  who  have  of  late  years  attained  to  the  su-  they  might  previously  have  made  to  sovereign- 

preme  power  over  the  whole  island.    They  do  ty.over  the  island. 

not  number  more  than  850,000  or  400,000.        The  domination  of  the  Hova  dynasty  is  re- 

Their  capital  is  called  Tananarivo,  or  "  the  cent,  dating  back  only  to  the  first  years  of  the 
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present  century^  when  Andrian  Amponi^ne,  a  and  gentle  in  temper,  bnt  lacked  resolntion  and 

chief  of  one  of  the  Hova  tribes,  nnited  all  the  vigor  of  character.    He  had  received  what  lit- 

Hovas  under  his  sway  and  commenced  the  con-  tie  education  he  had  from  foreign  missionaries, 

quest  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  Ank-Hova  or  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  was  kindly  dis- 

"  the  country  of  the  Hovas."    He  had  succeed-  posed  toward  them,  protecting  them  and  their 

ed  in  bringing  two  of  the  more  prominent  of  converts  so  far  as  possible,  but  unfortunately  he 

these  tribes  into  subjection,  when  he  died  in  had  early  imbibed  habits  of  intoxication,  which 

1810,  and  was  succeeaed  by  his  son  Radama  L,  were  encouraged  by  the  young  men  who  had 

who  inherited  his  father^s  talents  and  ambition,  been  brought  up  with  him.     Emissariea  of 

and  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  measures  for  France,  meantime,  and  especially  Jesuit  emi»- 

reducing  the  adjacent  tribes  to  subjection.  saries,  were  seeking,  in  the  feigned  character 

In  1814,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  of  physicians,  an  introduction  into  the  island, 

was  governor-general  of  the  Mauritius,  an  able  and  endeavoring  to  gain  a  controlling  influence 

and  far-seeing  officer.    The  movements  of  R&-  over  the  weak  and  amiable  young  prince,  who, 

dama  I.  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  be-  it  was  understood,  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne 

lieving  the  time  a  favorable  one  to  advance  on  his  motber^s  demise.    A  M.  Laborde  was 

tlie  condition  of  Madagascar,  to  improve  its  the  first  of  these,  himself  an  advent urer»  who 

Government,  open  its  ports  to  commerce,  and  in  his  turn    introdaces   another    adventurer 

break  up  its  connection  with  the  slave  trade,  shrewder  and  sharper  than  himself,  though 

he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  not  with  an  entirely  stainless  reputation.   This 

Hova  chief,  concladed   a  commercial   treaty  last,  a  M.  Lambert,  who,  though  of  French  or- 

with  him,  undertook  the  education  of  his  two  igin,  and  professing  to  be  a  representative  of 

younger  brothers,  and  arranged  subsequently  a  France,  had  been  for  some  years  a  merchant  al 

farther  treaty,  by  which  Radama  I.  agreed  to  the  Mauritius,  succeeded  in  ingratiating  him- 

abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  received  in  return  self  into  the  favor  olT  the  prince,  and  procored 

a  recognition  of  his  claims  as  King  of  Madagas-  from  him  his  signature  to  a  proposition  to  the 

car,  a  small  pension,  and  the  aid  of  English  French  Government  to  establish  a  protectorate 

officers  to  discipline  his  troops.    Sir  Robert  over  Madagascar,  and  a  promise  to  acknowl- 

Farquhar  was  absent  from  the  Mauritius  for  edge  the  French  emperor  as  his  suzerain.;  ask- 

two  years,  but  on  his  return  in  1820  he  carried  ing  only  aid  to  dethone  his  mother  and  rule  in 

out  with  due  diligence  the  measures  agreed  her  stead.    Armed  with  this  document^  Lam- 

upon  with  Radama  I.    Schools  were  establish-  bert  left  Madagascar  in  1854,  first  placing  the 

ed  throughout  the  kingdom ;  missionaries  of  two  Jesuits,  professedly  physicians,  in  charge 

the  London   Missionary   Society   established  of  his  royal  proteg6,  and  hastened  to  Franca 

schools  and  printing   presses    and    churches  The  French  Government,  before  entertaining 

there,  and  the  king  having  decreed  complete  the  proposition,  sent  Lambert  to  the  British 

religious  toleration,  affairs   moved  on    pros-  Government  with  it,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  then 

perously.    In  1828  Radama  died,  poisoned  it  foreign  secretary,  promptly  refused  to  coope- 

was  said  by  his  chief  queen,  Ranavalana,  who,  rate  in  any  such  measure.    Lambert  returned 

with  her  paramour,  Audrian  Mihaza,  was  ex-  to  Madagascar  in  1855,  and  having  obtdned 

asperated  at   the  decadence  of  idolatry,  and  from  the  prince,  in  an  unconscious  moment,  a 

the  custom  of  the  ordeal  of  poison,  by  which  grant  of  privileges  of  mining,  timber,  lands, 

the  Hovas  had  for  many  generations  been  in  and  agriculturcd   products,  which   in  reality 

the  habit  of  disposing  of  those  who  had  incurred  made  him  almost  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  isl- 

their   displeasure.    The   queen  succeeded  to  and,  he  once  more  returned  to  Europe  to  make 

Radama  L,  and  immediately  nullified  as  many  provision  for  the  organization  of  a  company  to 

of  his  acts  as  she  could,  and  put  an  end  to  the  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges  in  an  event 

schools  and  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  as  which  he  proposed  bringing  about.     He  then 

well  as  to  the  commercial  intercourse  which  repaired    again   to   Madagascar   with    ample 

had  hitherto  existed  between  the  country  and  presents  for  the  queen,   as  well  as  for  tfic 

Great  Britain.   Cruel  and  despotic  in  her  char-  prince  and  princess,  and  in  concert  with  the 

octer,  sensual  and  superstitious  in  her  disposi-  Jesuits,  and  some  other  Frenchmen  on  the 

tion,   Ranavalana  hesitated    at  no  barbarity  island,    the    adventurous    traveller,    Madame 

which  should  consolidate  her  power,  terrify  Ida  Pfeiffer,   and  the  friends  of  the  young 

her  enemies,  or  gratify  her  revenge.    In  her  prince,  though  probably  not  the  princo  him- 

reign  of  thirty-three  years  more  than  250,-  self,  concerted  a  scheme  for  the  assassination 

000  persons  were  said  to  have  perished  by  of  Ranavalana.    The  conspiracy  was  revealed 

the  hands  of  tlie  executioner  or  by  the  tan-  before  the  time  for  its  consummation,  and  the 

guin  or  ordeal  of  poison.     Her  persecution  of  queen,  sending  back  the  presents,  banished  the 

the  Christian  converts  was  relentless,  and  she  Frenclimen  from  the  island*;  first  detaining 

had  evidently  fully  determined  to  drive  Christi-  them  for  nearly  nine  weeks  in  the  marsh  and 

anity  from  the  island.    This  savage  queen  had  jungle,  whose  miasma  is  almost  certain  death 

one  son,  named  Rakoto,  not  by  Radama  L,  but  to  Europeans,  and  put  the  native  conspirators 

by  her  paramour,  Audrian  Mihaza,  to  whom,  to  death. 

notwithstanding  the  ferocity  of  her  disposition,        At  length,  in  1801,  the  queen  died,  not  by 

she  was  tenderly  attached.    He  was  amiable  violence,  but  in  her  bed,  and  though  Ramboad- 
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asalamA,  the  really  legitimate  heir,  and  the  ling;  it  was  a  declaration  of  civil  war,  with  a 
known  exponent  of  the  late  qneen's  policy,  promise  of  immnnity  to  all  who  took  part  in  it. 
Bought  to  murder  the  young  prince,  Eakoto,  The  object  of  this  strange  decree  was  to  protect 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  so  strongly  in  fa-  the  perpetrators  of  the  intended  assassinations 
vor  of  the  latter,  that  he  was,  with  but  slight  from  punishment..    The  ministers,  after  a  day^s 
opposition,  proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  deliberation,  came  to  the  palace  and  besouglit 
Kadama  II.    His  first  measures  were  such  as  him,  on  their  knees,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
to  win  general  approval.    He  did  not  put  his  not  to  issue  the  decree,  but  he  insisted  on  doing 
rival  to  death,  as  custom  among  the  Hovas  so.    Finding  all  remonstrance  vain,  they  with- 
would  have  justified  him  in  doing,  but  con-  drew,  and  the  foreigners  having  left  Hi e  capital, 
tented  himself  with  banishing  him  to  his  estates,  the  officers  and  chief  men  met  at  the  prime 
He  proclaimed  toleration  of  all  religions,  and  minister's  to  concert  measures  for  compelling 
the  free  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  king-  the  king  to  change  his  purpose  and  give  up  the 
dom;  made  treaties  of  commerce  with  £ng-  fn^a-ma«o  to  punishment,  tor  it  was  universally 
land  and  France ;  encouraged  schools,  and  pro-  believed  that  this  was  one  of  their  projects.  A 
hibited  the  tanguin^  and  seemed  destined  to  list  of  thirty-three  of  these  dissolute  young  men 
renew  and  improve  the  golden  days  of  the  was  drawn  up ;  ten  of  them  were  seized  and 
reign  of  Radama  I.    Bat  his  best  friends  saw  executed,  and  most  of  the  remainder  made  their 
•with  pain  that  his  intemperate  habits  were  fast  escape  to  the  stone  house,  a  portion  of  the 
enslaving  him,  and  that  under  their  baneful  in-  king  s  palace.    The  officers  sent  envoys  to  the 
fluence  he  was  developing  a  disposition  to  cru-  king  demanding  the  revocation  of  the  decree 
elty  and  superstition,  which  had  not  hitherto  and  the  surrender  of  these  favorites.    Seven 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  his  character.  The  times  they  presented  these  demands,  and  seven 
adventurer  Lambert  was  still  a  boon  compan-  times  were  refused ;  at  last,  terrified  at  the 
ion,  and  had  been  created  by  him  Duke  of  Im-  gathering  storm,  he  yielded  in  part,  consenting 
erana,  and  he  had  gathered  around  him  a  body-  to  surrender  his  favorites  on  condition  that 
guard  of  young  debauchees,  mostly  his  early  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  that  their 
associates,  who  were  named    mena-moM  or  only  punishment  should  be  perpetual  imprison- 
^^  red  eyes,'*  from  the  pretence  that  excessive  ment ;  but  the  concession  came  too  late.    The 
watchfulness  in  the  king's  interests  had  in-  mena-maso  were  seized  and  marched  away  to 
fiamed  their  visual  organs.    These  young  men  be  executed  the  next  day,  and  the  next  morn- 
were  from  the  southerly  portion  of  the  island,  ing  the  king  was  strangled  by  the  conspirators, 
and  were  a  different  race  from  the  old  coun-  The  throne  was  ofiered  to  the  queen  with  a 
sellors  of  Radama  I.,  and  thus  the  jealousy  of  written  constitution,  by  which  she  was  to  be 
caste  was  added  to  the  prejudice  to  which  their  bound  in  ruling  the  nation.    If  she  consented 
depraved  conduct  gave  rise.    Early  in  the- year  to  accept  this,  she  would  be  their  ruler ;  if  she 
a  strange  epidemic,  akin  to  the  tarantulism  declined  it,  it  would  be  ofiered  to  another,  and 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  convulsionary  excite-  her  fate  could  hardly  be  doubtful.    After  re- 
nient  in  France,  or  the  jerks  of  Sweden  and  ceiving  some  explanations  she  gave  in  her  ad- 
Lapmark,  a  few  years  since,  broke  out  in  the  herence  to  the  new  form  of  government,  and 
capital  and  the  a^acent  provinces.    The  per-  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  constitution.    The 
sons  afifected  leaped,  danced,  howled,  saw  vis-  nobles  then  said:  "We  also  bind  ourselves  by 
ions,  and  heard  voices  from  the  invisible  world ;  this  agreement :  if  we  break  it  we  shall  be 
they  brought  to  the  king  messages  from  his  guilty  of  treason,  and  if  you  break  it  we  shall 
mother  and  ft'om  the  late  king,  and  announced  do  as  we  have  done  now."    The  constitution 
to  Iiim  that  if  he  did  not  stop  the  praying,  some  was  then  signed  by  the  queen,  and  by  the  prune 
great  calamity  would  befajl  him.    Radama  II.,  minister  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  and 
though  at  first  incredulous,  soon  gave  heed  Rabodo  I.  was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Madagas- 
txy  these  professed  revelations,  collected  the  car. 

convulsed  persons   at  his  palace,  sought  to  Rabodo  is  a  niece  of  the  late  queen  Rana- 

commnnicate  with  the  dead  through  them,  valana,  and  it  is  said  was,  like  her  aunt,  in  favor 

and  demanded  that  they  should  receive  idol-  of  persecuting  the  Christians.  She  is  represent- 

atrous    honors  as  they  passed    through  the  ed  as  a  woman  of  great  energy  of  character, 

streets.     Under  the  dictation  of  these  fanat-  and  though  she  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  preser- 

ic3,   and  the  mena-^ffiaso^  the  king  now  began  vation  of  the  life  of  the  king,  and  to  prevent 

to   entertain  the  idea  of  arresting  the  pro-  bloodshed,  she  had  not  been  on  good  terms 

^ess  of  Christianity,  by  assaulting  a  number  with  him  for  some  years.    Another  wife,  a 

of  the  Christians  and  the  leading  statesmen  slave,  was  his  favorite,  but  he  hnd  threatened 

^^ho  were  opposed  to  him  on  political  grounds,  to  kill  her  if  she  became  a  Christian. 

On  the  Tth  of  May  he  announced  to  his  minb-  The  constitution  thus  summarily  adopted  as 

ters  that  he  was  about  to  issue  a  decree,  that  the  organic  law  of  the  nation,  is  a  smgular 

if  any  person  or  persons  wished  to  fight  with  document,  hut  evinces  a  more  extended  knowl- 

firc-arms,  swords,  or  spears,  they  should  not  be  edge  of  constitutional  governments  than  most 

prevented,  and  that  if  any  one  were  killed  the  of  the  Hova  nobles  could  well  be  supposed  to 

uiurderer  should  not  be  punished.    This  was  have  possessed.      One  of  its  first  articles  is 

something  more  than  the  recognition  of  duel-  that  ^^her  mfgesty  shall  not  drink  intoxicating 
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liquors,"  a  wise  provision,  when  it  is  remem-  lands  which  it  shall  have  chosen,  as  boot  as  it  shall  gire 

hired  that  Radarnal.,  Ranayalona,  and  Ra-  "^^^^-J/K^ip^^.h^a^'pi^l^/dJu^upon 

dama  II.  were  all  given  to  this  besotting  vice.  ^^  ^^  produced,  nor  upon  the  profiu  made  upon  it. 

It  also  abolishes  the  use  of  the  tanguin.    Other  ah.  4.  The  produce  of  the  working  of  the  mines  of 

provisions  are  the  following :  Madagascar,  and  upon  cultivation,  shaU  enjoy  the 

"  The  word  of  the  sovereign  alone  is  not  to  Pf|j"|f ^g°/  ^^ert'^shl??  notl^^l'u^^          bu^^W 

be  law,  but  the  nobles  and  heads  of  the  people,  w^S*Wpo"it^.~^hat%ha«°be  brought  in  for  the  cL- 

with  the  sovereign,  are  to  make  the  laws.  pany  shall  pay  no  duty. 

'*  Pefect  liberty  and  protection  are  guaranteed  Art.  5.  we  relinquish  to  this  company  all  the  mines 

to  all  foreiffuers  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws  of  Soatsimanampiojana,  so  as  to  put  them  into  condi- 

rxf  ♦Ti'a  <t/Minf fir  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  immcdiato  employment  of  laborers.    We 

01  ine  country.                                            .  ^  .      ,  also  give  to  the  company  the  house  at  Soanierana  to 

'*Ijnendly  relations  are  to  be  maintained  estabUsh  there  the  headquarters  of  its  administration, 
with  all  other  nations. 

"  Duties  are  to  be  levied,  but  commerce  and  The  company,  for  its  part,  engages  to  assist 

civilization  are  to  be  encouraged.  to  the  best  of  its  power  the  king's  projects  for 

"Protection,  and  liberty  to  worship,  teach,  the  amelioration  and  civilization  of  the  coun- 
and  promote  the  extension  of  Christianity,  are  try;  and  on  the  12th  of  September,  1862,  Lam- 
secured  to  the  native  Christians,  and  the'same  bert  added  a  clause,  in  which  he  promised  to 
protection  and  liberty  are  guaranteed  to  those  give  to  Radama  11.,  and  his  successors,  ten  pep 
who  are  not  Christians.  cent,  on  the  net  profits. 

**  Domestic  slavery  is  not  abolished,  but  mas-  The  company  was  formed  at  Paris,  and  was 

ters  are  at  liberty  to  give  freedom  to  their  authorized  by  an  imperial  decree,  dat^d  May 

slaves,  or  to  sell  them  to  others.  2d,  1863.    The  arrangements  of  the  company 

''  No  person  is  to  be  put  to  death  for  any  for  choosing  lands  are  admirably  coniprehen- 

oifonce,  by  the  word  of  the  sovereign  alone;  sive.    They  are  to  choose :  1.  All  such 'as  from 

and  no  one  is  to  be  sentenced  to  death  till  vicinity  to  the  ports  are  likely  to  become  cen- 

twelve  men  have  declared  such  person  to  be  tres  of  population.     2.  Those  situated  along 

guilty  of  the  crime  to  which  the  law  awards  the  course  of  navigable  rivers.    8.  The  unoc- 

the  punishment  of  death."  cupied  land  nearest  to  the  Hovate  ports  and  to 

During  his  short  reign,  and  in  the  early  por-  the  actual  existing  centres  of  population    4. 

tion  of  it,  Radama  11.  made  treaties  of  friend-  The  fertile  lands  in  the  most  healthy  localities, 

ship  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  5  and  6,  in  the  neighborhood  of  forests,  and 

France,  and  both  nations,  on  the  ratification  where  gum  and  caoutchouc  are  procurable.    7. 

of  the  treaties,  sent  magnificent  presents  (the  Lands  suitable  for  pasturage  and  rice.    8.  TTher- 

Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  crowns  for  cveY*  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  are  metal- 

the  royal  pair,  and  the  Queen  of  England  a  lie  and  mineral  riches. 

Bible),  to  be  presented  on  the  day  of  the  coro-  Ten  days  after  the  authorization  of  this  corn- 
nation,  which  took  place  September  23d,  1862.  pany,  Radama  II.  was  strangled,  and  the  new 
These  treaties  are  alike  in  their  provisions,  and  Government,  while  acknowledging  and  con- 
are  intended  to  encourage  commercial  relations  firming  the  commercial  treaties,  at  once  repu- 
between  the  respective  countries.  They  have  diated  these  grants.  Indeed  the  Constitution 
be -n  acknowledged  by  the  new  Government,  adopted  at  the  accession  of  Rabodo,  or  as  the 
The  adventurer  Lambert,  however,  mindful  of  natives  style  her,  Rasoah^ry  Meujaka  (the  beau- 
his  own  interests,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  tiful  and  strong  sovereign),  closes  with  this  ar- 
besotted  condition  of  the  king  to  induce  him  tide :  "  Rasoah6ry  succeeds  directly  to  Rana- 
to  recognize  and  confirm  the  grant  he  had  valana.  Radama  II.  is  as  if  he  had  never  ei- 
made  to  him  in  1865,  before  coming  to  the  isted ;  his  body  is  deprived  of  sepulture."  Thus 
throne.  No  monarch  in  his  senses  would  ever  directly  does  it  disavow  all  his  acts  and  de- 
have  made  such  a  grant  to  a  foreigner,  or  even  crees,  except  such  as  may  be  reenacted  by  the 
to  one  of  his  own  subjects.  The  following  are  reigning  sovereign.  The  French  Government 
some  of  the  items  of  this  grant :  are  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  grant  which 

Chap.  I.  We  authorize  J.  Lambert  to  form  a  com-  Lambert  secured  from  the  late  king.     In  the 

pany,  having  for  its  object  the  working  of  the  mines  October  number  of  the  Revue  dn  Deux  Monde» 

of  Madagascar,  the  forests,  and  the  lands  situated  on  an   article  appeared,   entitled   "  La  France  e^ 

h^.lfTit:tMi?i^«l!n!frn?^^'l^^^^  Madagascar:'    written    by  M.    Henri    Galos, 

have  the  right  of  making  roads,  canals,  buildins  yards,  ^„  ji     j     •   •        •*    r    «.     *            j    •   '^ 

establishments  ofpublic  utility,  ofcoining  money  with  avowedly  deriving  its  facta  from  adrainistra- 

the  king's  effigy ;  m  a  word,  it  shall  do  all  that  it  may  tive   sources,   and   evidently  inspired   by  the 

deem  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country.  French  Government.     This  article,  after  stat- 


may 

Art.  2.  We  grant  and  concede  equally  to  the  said  racas,    and  Betonimenes,   to   rise    a<;ainst  the 

company,  as  well  for  itself  as  for  those  whom  it  may  dominant  race,  and  to  afford  them  French  as- 

admit  to  Uke  part  in  it.  the  privilege  of  choosing,  on  gistance,  that    the    Hova    Government   bein^ 

all  the  coasts  and  m  the  interior  of  the  countn',  any  *°»'«*"^«>    «»•*«»    **v  «    V   . .       aJ^^.*  «    »^»"^ 

unoccupied  lands  to  be  put  into  cultivation.    Li  con-  overthrown  there  may  be  a  better  opportonit>' 

sequence  the  company  shall  become  proprietor  of  the  for  France  to  claim  from  the  conquering  party 
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the  fulfilment  of  the  claims  now  made  in  vir-  member  of  the  party  known  as  the  "  y^ar  Dem- 

tue  of  this  grant.    The  moral  obliquity  of  such  ocrats,"  and  had  canvassed  the  State  in  favor 

a  course,  which  would  throw  the  country  back  of  the  election  of  Jameson,  the  candidate  of 

into  the  barbarism  from  which  it  is  but  joft  that  party,  accepted  the  nominafion  and  the 

emerging,  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  a  trading  com-  platform  of  principles  established  by  the  con- 

pany,  and  compel  the  confirmation  of  an  uigust  vention,  and  during  the  succeeding  canvass  tho 

grant,  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  writer ;  Eepublicans  and  the  War  Democrats,  by  whom 

but  on  a  question  where  the  moral  sympathies  he  was  supported,  formed  an  organization  un- 

of  all  Christendom  would  be  opposed  to  her,  der  the  name  of  the  Union  party. 

France  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  ethical  bear-  On  August  6th,  the  Democratic  party  met  in 

ings  of  her  action.  convention  at  Portland,  about  900  members 

MAGNESIUM.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  bemg  present,  and  organized  by  the  choice  of 
n.  Caron  describe  (Ann.  de  Chim,  et  de  Phy-  Samuel  Jaycox,  of  Fairfield,  a  former  Whig,  as 
9ique^  Ixvii.  340)  their  most  recent  and  im-  president.  The  prominent  candidate  for  Gov- 
proved  method  of  obtaining  this  metal  in  emor  was  Bion  jBradbury,  who  had  been  se- 
absolilte  purity,  with  an  account  of  its  proper-  lected  in  the  same  capacity  the  previous  yeoi*, 
ties  in  that  condition.  The  pure  metal  has  a  and  ad  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  several 
density  of  1.76,  is  very  ductile,  and  when  delegates  as  to  the  views  which  i»e  held  re- 
burnished  afifords  plates  of  a  slightly  bluish  or  specting  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  policy 
violet  tint,  and  of  great  lustre.  The  surface  of  the  administration,  a  letter  from  him  on  the 
tarnishes  in  tlie  air,  but  not  more  rapidly  than  politick  position  was  read  to  the  convention, 
that  of  zinc,  and  the  oxidation  is  never  very  The  following  extracts  indicate  the  purport  of 
deep.    The  metal  fuses  at  about  the  fusing-  this  communication : 

point  of  zinc  ;  a  little  above  tins  it  burns  with  ^be  convention  baa  most  important  duties  to  per- 

an  mtensely  briJIiant  flame.     1  no  preparation  fonn.    It  assembles  amid  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  a 

of  the  pure  metal  magnesium,  as  in  the  case  bloody  and  desperate  civil  war.    The  country  is  oscil- 

of  pure  aluminium,  is  growing  into  import-  !»*>"«  between  despotism  and  anarchy.    Tho  long  con- 

anco  in  connection  with  the  arts  and  with  com-  ^-""|^MVof  ^J^i:'.X^tA^^Z t 

merce;   and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  terrific  storm  that  rages  around  us,  and  madness  rules 

former  metal  may  at  no  distant  day  become  the  hour.     The  times  and  the  occasion  demand  calm 

extensively  tlsed  as  a  substitute  for  silver.  deliberation  and  the  exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom 

MAINE.  The  political  campaign  in  this  and  the  noblest  patriotism.  All  mere  party  views  sink 
o..  __  iTiii.  x.  into  msiirnincance,  and  the  mtcnseljr  absorbing  ques- 
State  commenced  on  July  1st,  when  a  conven-  tion  arises,  what  can  be  done  to  save  the  country  from 
tion  of  the  Repubhcan  party,  numbermg  nparly  impending  ruin  ?  It  seems  to  me  tlSat  the  hope  of  re- 
1,300  delegates,  from  300  towns,  assembled  at  storing  the  Government  rests  in  the  united  action  of 
Bangor,  to  nominate  candidates  for  Governor  all  consenrative  men.  in  resisting  the  fwiaUcal  spirit 
andjther  State  officers.  The  call  for  the  con-  l^E;trh  W^v??^^^^^^^^^^^ 
vention  was  made  by  the  republican  State  nicious  influence,  the  counsels  of  the  j^resent  national 
Committee,  but  embraced  all  persons  in  favor  administrktion,  and  in  substituting  in  its  stead  an  en- 
of  sustaining  the  administration  in  its  efforts  to  }org«d  patriotism  and  a  liberal  statcsmanshii)  which 
^^K.inA  ^-i^/^^A'kAiK/'.n  n«  *\^^  aA/tr.Ti/1  linllrkf  loofc  alouo  to  the  couscrvation  of  thc  Constitutiou  sud 
snbdue  the  rebellion.  On  the  second  ballot  ^^^  restoration  of  the  Union  with  all  the  rights  of  tho 
Samuel  Cony  was  nominated  as  candidate  for  states  unimpaired. 
Governor;  and  subsequently  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  declaring,  in  substance :  After  recapitulating  what  he  considered  the 
First— That  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  all  loyal  arbitrary  and  uiyust  acts  of  the  administration, 
men  to  take  a  firm  stand  in  favor  of  the  na-  be  continued: 

tioual   administration  in  conducting  the  war.  j^^  the  people  of  Maine  ready  to  concede  the  claim 

Second — That  the  convention  would  *^  unite  as  set  up  by  the  national  administration  to  that  despotic 

one  man  in  sustaining  the  civil  and  military  power  which  could  denrive  them  of  their  dearest  rights 

policy  and  mea8nre8  of  the  Governinent,  ^ith-  ^  ^St^J^JV^I^^f^'j^:^^ l^X^^::. 


liad  protested  against  the  arrest  of  persons  on-  ciples  upon  which  rests  the  base  of  the  mighty  fabric 

gaged  in  discouraging  enlistments,  "  while  they  ot  the  (Joyemmcnt  ?    I  believe  the  people  will  never 

liave  expressed  no  execrations  against  the  foe  Tu\TppSsi5on  tol^present  war  policy  and  war 

now  invading  the  free  States,"  were  not  to  be  measures  of  the  administration  is  not  opposition  to  the 

trusted  as  counsellors  in  the  present  crisis  of  Government     The  administration  is  not  the  Govem- 

thc  country ;  and  Fourth— That  Vice-President  ment    Those  in  authority  are  but  the  agents  of  the 

Hamlin  and  the  two  Senators  in  Congress  be  P«>P^®  *%?f"'*''^*^iL^^«™I!lf°iJ^ 

xix  •    •    ^j'AixiT-i'^i.^  tution.    They  may  exceed  or  pervert  their  constitu- 

requested  to  repair  immediately  to  Washmgton  ^^^^^^  powehj-they  rfay  destroy  the  Constitution 

and  urge  upon  the  President  "  the  importance  itaelf.    Uuder  such  circumstances,  to  oppose  the  ad- 

a.nd   necessity   of   placing  along    the  coast   a  ministration  is  to  support  the  Government, 
sufficient  naval  and  military  force  to  protect        To  uphold  the  Gjveniment,  to  maintain  the  Consti- 

*i  ^^^-^^^  r.f  ♦i,^  ^^««+««.^«^«,  ♦!.«  ..^f-offoAi  tution,  to  restore  the  Union  as  it  was—is  the  nret  duty 

the  commerce  of  the  country  from  tlie  piratical  ^f  ^^^    ^^^^^      To  fail  in  the  duty  is  to  be  false  to 

depredations  of  the  rebels."      Mr.  Cony,  who  ourselves,  to  posterity  and  to  the  great  cause  of  con- 

Latl    in    the  previous  year  been  a  prominent  stitutional  liberty,  and  it  is  equally  a  duty  to  protest 
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a^bsi  a  policj  calculated  to  prolong  the  war  and  citizen  aod  State  as  against  the  encroachments 

subvert  the  Constitution.  of  centralized  power.'' 

This  letter  proving  satisfactory  to  the  con-  The  following  additional  resolntion  was  also 

vcntion,  Mr.  ^radbary  was  nominated  by  a  i^opted : 

largo  m^ority.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  Rudvid,  That  the  conrention  cordiaUy  approres 
also  adopted.  The  first  three  announced  the  erery  effort  of  towns  to  enable,  by  bounties,  its  coo- 
devotion  of  the  Democracy  to  the  Constitution  "cript  citizens  to  go  to  the  war,  or  to  obtain  a  sobaii- 

andtheUnion^    The  next  announced  that  in  i:lf;?^J^/o?^.'".ub5iSru?b^:L*^SS^pU.j 

the  opinion  of  the  convention  the  war  was  con-  j,  j^  fo,^  ^^  not  yet  judicially  decreed  unconstiia- 

ducted  by  the  present  administration  ^^  not  for  ilonal :  and  we  recommend  every  town  to  elect  to  tk 

the  restoration  of  the  Union,  but  for  the  abo-  next  legislature  represenUtives  who  wUl  support  a 

lition  of  slavery  and  the  destruction  of  the  l*^*?'  legalise,  or  to  have  "dopted  by  the  buie  a£ 

Union."    Thenixt  declared  that  the  "people  ^c^rin^                atdfunurfied  bytowna  tothecoc- 

are  the  only  lawful  sovereign  in  this  country;"  J!,     .             v^^o           i.      -^i. 

that  public  functionaries  are  but  the  servants  The  election  was  held  September  14th,  wia 

•f  the  people,  and,  as  such,  responsible  to  them,  the  following  result : 

and  that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  Samuel  Cony,  Union 67,91$ 

the  Government  and  the  administration  of  the  Bion  Bradbury,  Democrat 50,865 

Government,  the  latter  being  merely  the  agents  »»..**    «                             TZm 

of  the  people,  subject  to  their  approval  or  con-  Majority  for  Cony l^-W 

demnation.     The  next  was  in  the  following  The  total  vote  was  118,282,  being  larger  bj 

terms:  80,648  than  the  vote  of  1862.     The  legislature 

Be^hei  That  whenever  the  people  of  the  seceded  ?}^?^^  *^  ^}^  same  time  consisted  of.  Senate: 

States  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  States,  shall  express  Union  30,  Democrat  1;  House  of  Kepresent- 

their  desire  to  return  to  the  Union,  to  be  represented  atives:  Union  120,  Democrats  81. 

in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  resume  During  1863  ten  regiments  of  Maine  Tolcn- 

their  obligations  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  *^^«j-  -^^-^  mn^tArAd  Aiit  of  thft  RPrri/*A  cS  rhd» 

the  Democratic  party  will  hail  their  return  with  joy,  ^^"  T^Jf  musterea  out  ot  me  service  ot  Ue 

and  will  freely  welcome  them  back  under  the  protect-  United  States,  the  terms  of  their  enlistmeots 

ing  folds  of  the  national  flag,  "with  all  the  dij^ity.  having  expired,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 

equality  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired ;''  there  remained  in  active  service  sixteen  re-ii- 

and  we  condemn  and  denounce  the  new  *nd  starUing  ^ents  and  one  battalion  of  infantry,  one  regi- 

doctrme,  now  for  the  first  time  avowed  by  the  organs     ^^^4.  ^^,1  ^^^  ^^^,.^^„  ^c  .-—i ^1        •        * 

of  the  U4publican  party,  that  the  extinction  of  slaveiy  ™f  ?t  ^^^  one  compwiy  of  cavalry,  one  recent 

in  such  States  should  be  made  a  condition  of  their  of  heavy  and  six  batteries  of  light  artillcrr, 

restoration  to  the  Union,  as  a  violation  of  the  public  and  one  company  of  sharpshooters.      At  t2jo 

pledges  df  the  partv,  and  as  a  wicked  attempt  to  over-  game  date  two  veteran  regiments  of  infantrr. 

throw  the  Constitution,  revolutionize  the  Government,  ^^^^^u,^    r^y^A^*  fi^^    ottfifU-:^.^-  ^^^  «     ^^«^-Zi 

prolong  the  war  indefliitefv,  and  finallv  to  establish  i  recruiU>a   under  the    authonty  of  a    general 

military  despotism   on  the  ruins  of  our  republican  order  from  the  War  Department,  a  second  rej3- 

Govemment.  ment  and  an  additional  company  of  cavalrr. 

The  next  two  resolutions  protested  against  ^\  %^"f?''I  ?f  ^'^}^  artillery  were  nearlr 

interference  in  elections  an<f  martial  law,  to  ''^^^  ^<>^  ^^^  ^f^:  ,  ^  considerable  namb|r  of 

which  succeeded  the  following:  °^«?.  »^»^  ^^^^  ^*^    ^^^T^""^ !^  the  fieR 

^  makmg  between  four  and  five  thousand  en- 

^o:»<(/   That  we  unite  with  the  Democracy  of  listed  under  the  October  call  of  the  President 

lM-urm';A^al'3rnf^^^^^^^^^^  for  300  000  men.    In  addition  to  the  Govern- 


Sr^ru;.'n%";  ri^°^^^^^^^  lllf  omplete  organizations  tlien  in  the  Sta 

tuSon  of  his  own  SUte  and  that  of  the  United  States.    ^^^  to  recruits  entermg  regiments  or  ec 


Stat'O,  afid 

^  corps  in 

Reitoived,  That  the  conscription  lawi  in  the  opinion  the  field,  and,  as  in  1862,  numerous  cities  nnd 

of  this  Convention,  is  an  unnecessary,  unwise,  unequal  towns  paid  extra  bounties  to  recruits  enlisted 

and  oppressive  law-deemed  by  many  to  override  the  within    their    limits,    anticipating    legislative 

Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  Slates,  and  to  be  ^anfa    fi^-    i/»«oi   Tm*!,/^.;^^/  ;«    «,«ik     ^.^ 

destructive  of  the  libertiis  of  the  people.     While  the  g^:*"'^  ^f/    legal    authority    in    such     ca«>. 

Democratic  party  counsel  obedience  to  the  laws  and  Ihese  latter  bounties  were  considerably  larper 

respect  for  the  constituted  authorities,  aod  deprecate  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  under  the  stiiu- 

allillegalandviolentresistance  to  the  execution  of  any  ulus   to    recruiting    thereby   afforded    it   was 

l.nmmnr?LYi.«  l^.'hi'i^tifoTOf  ^^^          ^^^^"^  ^^'^  ^^V^^  ^^at  tho  quota  of  Maine  would  be  fiUeJ 

common  justice  requires  that  the  burdens  arisinir  un>  .f,       .            *.•*          ja        k      '     ^ 

der  this  act  shallbe  assumed  and  equalized  by  the  without  resortmg  to  a  draft.      As  in  former 

State,  nnd  we  appeal  to  the  administration  to  suspend  years,  considerable  numbers  of  the  seafarinr: 

the  enforeemcnt  of  this  law,  until  the  courts  of  com-  population  entered  the  naval  service,  for  whon: 

petent  jurisdiction  shall  have  decided  that  it  is  a  con-  the  State  has  not  yet  received  credit  in  the  ap- 

stitutional  enactment.  ^x*             *.    c  x,            ^    ^         *. 

portionment  of  her  several  ouotas. 

The  two  concluding  resolutions  were  compli-  The  draft  ordered  by  the  I*resident  proceed- 

mentary  to  the  army,  and  to  Gov.  Seymour  of  ed,  during  the  summer  months,  in  a  pcaceaMe 

New  York,  who  was  thanked  for  his  "  able  and  orderly  manner,  and  the  number  of  men 

stand  taken  and  maintained  in  defence  of  the  held  for  service,  or  accepted  aa  substitutes^  w&5 
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about  2,000.    Varions  towns  ifltving  voted  in  increased    the    State  tax   oi    that   year   by 

public  meeting  sums  sufficient  to  pay  the  com-  the  addition  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  vain* 

mutations  of  such  of  their  citizens  as  might  be  ation,  to  the  tax  of  the  previous  year.    In 

drafted,  Gov.  Ooburn,  in  view  of  the  complica-  addition  to  the  money  expended  on  account  of 

tions  and  embarrassments  which  might  result  volunteers,  directly  by  the  State,  which  const!- 

from  these  proceedings,  asked  the  opinion  of  tutes  a  claim  against  the  General  Government, 

the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Coart  upon  the  le-  there  had  been  expended,  at  the  commence- 

gul  questions  involved  in  the  following  inter-  ment  of  the  present  year,  by  cities,  towns,  and 

rogatories :  plantations  in  the  State,  upward  of  $4,000,000, 

1.  Has  a  city  or  town  anv  legal  right  to  pledge  its  chiefly  for  bounties,  to  which  sum  large  addi- 
credit  to  raise  money  for  toe  purpose  of  paying  the  tions  have  since  been  made. 

commutations  of  auch  of  iU  citizens  aa  may  be  drafted  The  following  table  represents  the  condition 

TT^dT"'"^        '  o^  the  sixty-nine  banks  of  Maine  on  December 

2.  Has  a  city  or  town  any  legal  right  to  raise  money  I^^  1868. 

by  taxation  to  proyide  commutations  for  such  of  its  liabilitiss. 

citizensas  may  be  thus  drafted  ?  Capital  Stock g8,008,0<X).00 

The  Court  held  that  Congress  had  full  now-    dIS?"'.:"':'*'';: tm'X 

er,  under  the  Con  stitution,  * '  to  command  all  the  Due  to  Banks! ! .' .' .' .' .'  .* .' !  .* .'  * .' ! ' .' .' .' .' .' '.'.['.     'i  1 8|o20.42 

resources  of  the  nation,  the  lives  of  its  citizens,    Profits s '.*.'.'....!..!!.!!     Y59l869.02 

to  prevent,  by  any  and  all  proper  means,  that  , 

fearful  anarchy  which  would  be  so  imminent  **^^ •  •  •  ^21,826,040.74 

if  its  dissolution  should  become  an  accomplish-  bbsgurces. 

ed  fact ;  "  that  the  liability  to  serve,  procure  a  ^^^ ^d BilU Discounted )  t^      ....  $11,408,848.60 

substitute,  or   pay  the  commutation    fee,  as  United  States  SecuriUes.  f           ....      8,675,261.16 

created  by  the  Enrolment  Act  of  March  8d,  Duefrom  Biiik;:::::::::::::;::::;:   4.lro;662:o6 

was  of  a  purely  personal  nature ;   and  that  the    Bills  of  other  Banks  and  Checks 1,047,979.44 

question  really  amounted  to  this :  ^^Whethera    Specie. 678,048,48 

town  can  legally  raise  money  gratuitously  to  „     .                                      . 

discharge  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  its  citi-  ^^*** $21,826,040.74 

zens,  or  to  procure  their  exemption  f^om  mill-  In  1862  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  ex- 

tary  or  other  service."    Such  a  power,  they  empting  the  State  banks,  for  the  space  of  one 

decided,  was  not  conferred  upon  the  municipal  year,  from  the  severe  penalties  imposed  by  their 

corporations  of  the  State,    They  concluded  charters  in  the  event  of  their  suspending  specie 

their  opinion  as  follows :  payments.    In  1868  this  act  was  renewed,  and 

Were  a  town  to  raise  money  to  be  distributed  to  fa-  ^  consequence  of  the  imposition  by  Congress 

Tored  indiyiduals.  the  tax  assessed  for  such  a  purpose  <«  «  tax  upon  the  circulation  and  deposits  of 

could  not  for  a  moment  be  upheld.    Still  less  can  it  be  the  local  banks,  the  Legislature  remitted  one 

when  the  obyioua  and  ineyitable  tendency  of  it  would  half  of  the  State  tax  imposed  upon  the  banks 

bo  to  defeat  the  object  for. which  the  act  of  Congress  ^y  their  charters. 

^tr^:^^iTZTLr,.^ir,^,o^^  ,  By  .resolution  adopted   March  26th,  the 

and  special  purpose  was  to  suppress  insurrection  by  Legislature  ^accepted,  in  benali  Of  Maine,  the 

means  of  as  armed  force,  to  be  raised  in  pursuance  grant  of  land  guaranteed  by  act  of  Congress, 

of  its  proyisions.  ^  If  one  town  may  assess  taxes  to  July  1862,  to  each  State,  for  the  purpose  of 

Stt~r;KdTe'Sofer2rntwo''uMTle'S  <faWiahmg  an  Agricultural  OoUege     I  board 

Without  a  soldier  for  its  protection,  and  the  nation  of  thirteen  regents  was  ^  created,  with  au- 

Burrcndered  into  the  power  of  those  who  are  warrine  thority  to  receive  scrip  for  the  land,  to  locate 

for  its   overthrow.     By  such  a  course  the  wealth  the  same,  to  examine  localities  for  the  proposed 

and  taxable  property  of  the  community  would  be  di-  college,  and  to  examine  and  report  upon  eiraUar 

Tertcd  from  the  defence  of  the  Goyemment,  and  the  :^„4.u,,^'^„  •     ^*i,«..C!*«*^« 

resources  of  the  Stete  would  be  turned  to  its  destruc-  institutions  m  other  btat^. 

tion,  by  depriyiug  it  of  the  means  necessary  for  its  The  comparatively  defenceless  condition  of 

prcnerration.  the  Maine  seaboard  was,  from  the  outset  of  the 

We  therefore  answer  each  of  the  interrogatories  in  ^g^^  ^  subject  of  much  solicitude  to  her  citi- 

the  negative.  ^ens,  and,  in  conformity  witi  resolutions  adopt- 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  bonded  ed  by  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  urgent  so- 
State  debt  amounted  to  $699,000.  On  January  licitations  of  Governor  Cobum,  the  General 
1st,  1863,  tKis  had  been  increased  by  expenses  Government  expended,  during  the  year,  large 
incidental  to  the  war  to  $1,472,000,  and  during  sums  upon  the  permanent  fortifications  in  the 
1863  tbero  was  added  a  further  war  debt  of  harbor  of  Portland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zen- 
$950,000,  making  the  total  debt  of  the  State,  nebec  river,  and  in  the  narrows  of  the  Penob- 
on  January  Ist,  1864,  $2,422,000.  This  in-  scot,  beside  constructing  earthworks  at  Rock- 
rrease  was  caused  by  the  payment  of  bounties  land,  Belfast,  and  Eastport,  at  each  of  .which 
to  soldiers  and  the  aid  advanced,  in  1862,  to  places  two  batteries  of  five  guns  each  were 
their  families.  To  provide  for  the  payment  mounted,  and  single  batteries  of  five  guns  each 
of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and,  in  at  Castine  and  Machiasport.  The  northeast- 
some  part,  for  the  other  extraordinary  charges  em  frontier  of  the  State  is  entirely  unprotect- 
of  the  Government,  the  Legislature  of  1863  ed,  and  the  only  means  of  defence  yet  suggest- 
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ed  is  tho  construction  of  a  railroad  connecting  Thia  case,  it  iq|f  be  remarked,  dees  not  ii&TolTstbc 

it  with  the  seaboard,  by  which  an  army  with  J^e-tion  of  the  ^bt,  in  any  person,  or  body  otm^ 

i:^„  ««,i  ^.,«i*:^l„  l^^ij  v^  .^^^;i:iL  ^^«  to  suspend  the  wnt  of  Aowoi  «wyi«.    Cuunndid»A 

supphes  and  munitions  could  be  speedily  con-  .ppi-^Jr  that  writ  in  order  toVSct  his  diacbars« 

centra  ted.    The  excitement  on  the  subject  of  from  impriaonment.    Heanbmittedto  that,  and  theo 


const  defences  was  heightened  during  the  sum-    sued  for  damageafor  theimpriaonment.    And,  it  mar 


tho  harbor  of  Portland,  and  carried  her  to  sea.  fifom  liability  to  damages,  in  a  ciTiTanit,  for  anch  ar- 

She  was  pursued  by  two  steamers  manned  by  wst  nor  from  puniahment  in  a  criminal  prosecntiotL 

armed  vofunteers  Overhauled  a  short  distanci  Jil^^eTJie^lir^wi^K'^^ 

from  the  city,  and  blown  up  by  her  crew  who  gtatea,  that  ia,  hia  power  to  act  qdod  aoartial  law 

csCAped  in  boats,  but  were  speedily  captured,  without  itahariDgbeen  first  declared  oy  the  aoTereipi 

The  crops  of  the  State  were  considerably  in-  power  of  the  State.    If  the  military  oouM  JNpUy  «■ 

jured  by  the  drought  whi^^  prevail^l  so  exten-  ~^SWet  c^o^S^lf^fiS^^iST  fJST^ 

eively  over  the  United  btates,  in  1863,  the  hay  &,  expressing  what  they  might  aaaume  toatylea  ^ 

crop,  one  of  the  chief  staples,  bemg  much  be-  loyal  opinion.    If  they  could  not  legally  pnnish  hia 

low  the  average.    The  demands  of  the  war  for  the  one,  they  coula  not  for  the  other.    Cooldthej 

also  caused  such  a  scarcity  of  laborers  that,  in  do  either?  ia  the  question.              .        .      :.     i. 

•«>on<r  «^»«.«>^  ^r  4>Kr.  Gfft#/>  u  «r«ci  a  /k/%mm/^n  fMn^  Onffiu  wsa  uot  arTestcd  and  imprisoned  under  ibe 

many  parts  of  the  Stafe,  it  was  a  common  thmg  ^j^j  ^^  ^^  ^^.,  g^     ^^^  ^^  the*l7nited  State*,  fcr 

to  see  women  working  in  the  fields.  he  had  vioUted  no  auch  law.    There  ia  no  act  of  Con- 

MARTIAL  LAW.     A  deeply  interesting  case  greaa,  nor  of  the  State  Legialature,  prohibiting  the 

involving  the  existence  and  power  of  martial  sale  of  hquor  to  an  enliatcd^solddcr.   The  only  k^^ 

law  in  tie  sections  of  the  country  in  which  L'rdf  £irjSe°r;"^l'^^^^^  IS'tt^n^^ISi"  ^y't. 

the  civil  courts  were  exercising  their  iunsdic-  miUtary  order  of  Major  Lyon.    Griffin  waa  arreated. 

tion,  arose  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  on  ap-  then,  by  military  authority.    Gould  be  be  legallr  a^ 

peal  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  reated,  for  the  cauae  alleged  for  hia  arrest,  by'that 

June  8th,  IT^j.  G.  Collins  Lyon,  chief  pro-  authority,  in  the  place,  an^^t  the  time  it  j^^^ 

vost  marshal  ol  the  District  o^  Indiana  U  uc^a^"ce"^iS^TaTp^;Jm^i^^^ 

Michigan,   issued  an  order  to  Capt.  Wilcox^  not  within  military  linoa.    He  waa  a  eitoen  of  the 

provost  marshal  at  Indianapolis,  requiring  him  State^  nnrauiog,  lawfully^  hia  lawful  avocation,  in 

to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor,  tho  cinl  walka  of  life.    Had  he  been  a  aoldier  in  th« 

by  any  one,  to  enlisted  men.    Captam  WUcox  ^^'''a' H '^ m"!"* ""V* ^^"l*"*'^^^* .**> ^?JI!i^"^*^ 

vj  t»uj  v**vj  «v  v«  o«v       •«  .     vy  ^wwu*        *,v  cd  code  of  military  law,  which  requurca  obedience  fcv- 

thereupon  issued  the  foUowmg  notice :  aoldiera  to  the  oriera  if  their  oicera,  and  anb^ecti. 

"Orrioa  of  PaovosT  MAaanAL,  )  them  to  puniahment,  by  auch  officera,  in  preacribed 

Indiavapous,  Jun^ 8(A, inok    f  P^fif ?•  for  diaobediencetotiieae orders.    In  thiscas 

11  persons  engoj 
uous  ai  ' 
notified 

Mldier.^  A '  vioiitTon^'of  tkis  ^orf^r  hi  "wy^wiin  jurisdiction  had  disobeyed  hia  order,  he  mi^t,  txr- 

whomsoever,  will  be  visited  with  acver^punishment  *»*?»»  though  the  point  is  not  now  before  ua  for  dcc- 

"By  order  of            FRANK  WILCOX.  ««»»  Hay®  ca"«ed  them  to  be  punished  by  mihi-Tr 

"  Captain,  and  Provost  Marshal."  l*^-    Military  men,  m  the  aemce,  are  aubject  to  th- 

code  of  military  law,  enacted  for  their  goremmcct. 

Joseph  Griffin  yras  arrested  and  imprisoned  and  to  be  enforced,  in  prescribed  modes,  by  militorr 

by  Capt.  Wilcox  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  officers.     So.  IcffislatiTe  bodies  administer  the  (V 

foregoing  military  order  and  notice.     After  his  Pcrlianuniann,  iho  law  governing  legislature*.    U^ 

releL  h'e  commenced  this  suit  in  theM^on  ^^oS  1?.:  ^K^^^^^^^ 

Common  Fleas,  against  the  captain  for  false  subject  to  military  orders,  nor  to  the  Uz  patiiam-it- 

imprisonment.     Griffin  was  licensed  to  retail  tarui,  nor  to  punishment  by  military  or  parliamecN 

to  everybody  except  minors,  intoxicated  per-  arylaw.    Ho  is  goTcmed  by  the  law  of  the  lace. 

sons,  &c.,  both  by  the  State  and  Federal  Gov-  ^^^t^^^'^^'d'^^^lf^.^^^'^X 

emment.  officera,  aa  the  agents  of  the  king,  president,  or  gov- 
Capt.  Wilcox  answered  the  complunt  of  Grif-  emor,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  the  citizen  b  pr- 
fin  by  justifying  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  emed  by  the  miUtary  power,  he  is  not  govemed  tr 
under  the  order  and  notice  above  set  out ;  and  *^e  soldier's  code  of  military  law,  but  fee  is  aaid  n 
the  court  held  the  justification  sufficient  and  a  l;?nn?ttd^en™tS2ly  ^^^ 
bar  to  Gnmn's  suit  for  damages.  ^hich  aoldiera  are  aubject.  When  the  militaxy  cos- 
Griffin  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the  Com-  mandcr,  aa  the  went  of  tho  king,  president,  or  p:^- 
mon  Pleas  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State ;  emor,  covema  the  citiaena,  he  does  not  mlc  them  by 

the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  read  by  Perkins,  £S  ^ef^  K^STol^J^^t l^ei^^^^^ 

J.    After  statmg  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  says :  puniahed,  but  he  govema  the  citiaena  hr  arbitorr 

Legal  authority  ia  a  justification  to  a  person  in  wiU.     See  the  **  Articlea  of  War,"  for  tne  ^reK- 

making  an  arrest.    Authority  appearing  on  ita  face  ment  of  aoldiera,  enacted  by  Congress,  in  Bn^tlr'^ 

to  be  iUcgal,  ia  not  a  justification,  and  will  be  no  pro-  Dig.,  p.  78.   We  may  further  illustrate  the  diatinetica 

tection  for  making  an  arrest.  between  govenung  and  puniahing  those  subject  tfl 
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Hence  there  are 

Bustain  an  ii^urj 

,        .     .               ^  ^;aa  when  private 

and  38  of  the  act  of  Gon^ss  of  March  8d,  1863.  honses  are  pulled  down,  or  bulwarka  raised  on  pri- 

Such  ia  military  law.     What  is  called  martial  law,  Tate  propert}r,  for  the  preserration  and  defence  of  the 

is  applied  to  the  citizen,  bjr  subjecting  him  to  the  kingdom  against  the  lanir's  enemies.    The  ciril  law 

gotemment  of  the  military  in  certain  exigencies,  writers  indeed  say,  that  those  who  suffer  have  a  right 

*' Martial  law  is  the  law  of  war,  that  depends  on  the  to  resort  to  the  pubUo  for  satisfaction,  but  no  one 

just  but  arbitrary  power  and  pleasure  of  the  king,  ever  thought  that  the  common  law  gave  an  action 

for,  though  he  doth  not  make  any  laws  but  by  the  against  the  indiridual  who  pulled  down  the  house  or 

common  consent  in  parliament,  yet  in  time  of  war,  raised  the  bulwark,  and  the  reason  is  that  a  man  may 

by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  it,  to  guard  against  Justify  committing  the  priTate  injury  for  the  public 

A           Av^x  ^ik         !„  L         ii.  «v_^i„A  J   __  *__  .__x          ^^^  pulling  down  of  a  house, 

arrest  the  progress  of  a  fire.'* 

.  T  «  '  ¥-  ^'    S®*  *mP  subject  of  this 

both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  by  martial  law.''  maxim  well  discussed  in  2  Kent,  888,  (t  seq, 

— ^Xew  Am.  Cyclop.,  tit.  Martial  Law.    The  question  These  two  maxims,  and  their  application,  illustrate 

now  arises,  when  and  where  can  the  citizen  oe  sub-  and  define  martial  law,  under  absolute  goTemments; 

jected  to  martial  law?    He  cannot,  certainly,  with-  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  case  at  oar.  we  shall 

out  an  act  of  Con^ss  be  subjected  to  that  law  ex-  concede  the  neht  to  exercise  that  law,  as  tnus  defin- 

cept  upon  necessity— occasioned  by  force,  actually  ed  and  applicounder  our  Government,  limited,  as  all 

existing  or  immediately  threatened,  at  the  time  and  its  departments  are,  by  a  constitution.    It  is  the  law 

place  where  martial  law  is  exercised.    Whether,  by  of  force,  applied  to  ffoyem  persons  and  places  whence 
act   of  Congress,  martial   law  could   be   declared  '  tho  ciril  law  ia  expelled :  its  officers  rendered  unable 

throughout  tiie  United  States,  we  need  ^ot  inquire,  to   execute  it,  by  forcible   resistance.    This  rights 

See  De  Hart,  MiL  L.,  p.  17.  thus  temporarily  and  locally  to  exercise  martial  law. 

Martial  law  is  the  law  of  force,  and  is  employed  in  case  of  necessity,  is  the  war  power  of  the  Got- 

ander  two  general  conditions :  emor  of  a  State  and  of  the  President  of  the  United 

1.  In  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  a  foreign  country,  States,  and  it  is  all  the  war  power  that  either  pos- 
when^  being  at  war  with  such  country,  our  army  sessea,  by  virtue  of  which  he  can  assume  to  govern 
may  invade  it,  and  exi>el  the  governing  power  from  independently  of  the  civil  law;  and  this  war  power 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  it.  each  executive  usually  exerts  through  his  suDordi- 

2.  When  force  may  expel  the  civil  authority  from  nate  military  officers. 

&  part  or  the  whole  of  our  own  territory ;  or,  perhaps  This  may  do  further  illustrated  by  examples, 
it  may  be  said,  martial  law  is  exercised  in  our  conn-  During  the  administration  of  Governor  Wriffht,  as 
try,  the  military  being  on  the  spot  to  execute  it,  the  Executive  of  this  State,  it  was  alleced  that  a  re> 
where  no  civil  authoritjr  exists.    Bui  where  the  civil  hellion  existed  in  Clay  county — that  the  officers  of 
authority  exists,  the  Constitution  is  imperative  that  the  civil  law  were  overpowered  by  force.    Governor 
it  shall  be  paramount  to  the  military.    The  right  to  Wrieht,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  pow- 
^ovem  by  martial  law  does  not  grow  out  of  the  mere  er  of  the  State,  sent  a  military  force  to  the  county, 
fact  that  we  have  an  army;  for  we  have  that  at  all  the  commander  of  which,  as  the  representatire  of 
times,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.    The  right  to  gov-  the  Executive,  would,  if  necessary,  govern  that  lo- 
cm  Indianapolis  by  martial  law  does •  not  arise  upon  cality  by  the  war  power,  till  the  civil  law  could  re- 
the  mere  fact  that  soldiers  are  stationed  in  the  city,  sume  its  sway ;  but  because  there  was  forcible  resist- 
or are  often  marched  through  it;  for  soldiers  areata-  ance  to  law  in  Clay  county,  did  that  fact  authorize 
tioned  at  different  points,  and  marched  from  place  to  Governor  Wrieht  to  overthrow  the  civil  authorities 
place  in  the  country  at  all  times,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  the  whole  State^  and  assume  unlimited  arbitrary 
m  war.    Yet,  in  ordinary  times,  surely  the  officers  power^  to  be  exercised  through  military  officers? 
commanding  them  do  not  claim  to  govern  the  citi-  During  the  administration  of  Washington,  as  Prcs- 
zcns,  not  connected  with  the  army,  by  martial  law.  ident  oi  the  United  Siates,  a  rebellion  occurred  in 
The  right,  in  the  military  omcer,  to  govern  by  Western  Pennsylvania,  on  account  of  the  excise 
martial  law,  as  we  have  said,  arises  upon  the  fact  of  law:  the  civil  power  was  overcome  in  that  portion 
existing,  or  immediately  impeudinf  force,  at  a  ^iven  of  tne  State.    General  Washington  sent  thither  a 
place  and  time,  against  legal  authority,  which  the  military  force,  and,  within  the  hmits  of  the  territory 
civil  authority  is  incompetent  to  overcome;  and  it  is  .  from  which  the  rebels  had  expelled  the  civil  power, 
exercised  precisely  upon  the  principle  on  which  self-  and  for  just  the  time  necessary  to  restore  the  ascend- 
defence  justifies  the  use  oi  force  by  individuals,  ency  of  that  power,  Washington,  by  his  generals, 
Robbers  and  burglars,  and  in  some  coses,  rioters  may  mignt  have  found  it  necessary  to  govern  by  the  war 
be  resisted  and  even  slain,  in  self-defence,  by  private  power.     So  Washington  unaerstood  this  question, 
individuals.     That  is,  there  are  cases  where  force  and  he  instructed  his  officers  accordingly.    See  Ir- 
must  be  resisted  by  force,  instead  of  waiting  for  tho  vins's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  5,  ch.  25. 
civil  authorities.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  Rutherforth,  Rhode  Island  presents  a  different  example,  but 
in  his  Institutes  of  Natural  Law.    See  Book  1,  chap,  strictly  within  the  same  principle ;  an  example  where 
10;  Book  2,  chap.  9.    This  is  the  doctrine  expressed  the  renellion  was  not  local,  but  throughout  the  en- 
hy  the  maxim,  ** inter  arma  nUwt  Ug€9,*'  tire  State,  and  called  into  exercise  the  war  power  of 
"When  the  courts  of  justice  be  open,  and  the  a  Governor  of  the  State.    Rhode  Island  was  govem- 
Jndges  and  ministers  of  the  same  may  b^  law  i>rotect  ed  upon  a  royal  charter  granted  by  King  Charles  the 
men  from  wrong  and  violence,  and  distribute  justice  Second.    The  people  petitioned  ior  a  convention  to 
to   all,  it  is  said  to  be   time  of  peace.     So  when  form  a  new  ana  more  democratic  constitution.    The 
by  ioTosion,  insurrection,  rebellion  or  such  like,  tho  legislature,  year  after  year,  denied  the  petition.  The 
X>eaceable  coarse  of  justice  is  disturbed  and  stopped,  people  finally  took  the  subject  into  their  own  hands. 


p.  -               _                      ^                   .         . 

There  is  another  maxim  sometimes  quoted  in  con-  new  one  into  operation  in  its  place.    Force  was  re- 

ncction  with  the  above  from  Cicero,  which  deserves  sorted  to  on  both  sides.    The  contest  was  not  local, 

a  moment's  notice :    Salut  poptUi  tumma  2«sd— tiie  but  extended  to  every  foot  of  territory  in  the  State. 

iTood  of  the  individual  must  yield  to  that  of  the  pub-  The  legislature  of  the  old  government  passed  an  act 

lie.    This  maxim,  also,  is  acted  upon  only  locally  and  autiionzing  the  Governor  of  that  government  to  en- 
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force  martial  law ;  he  thereupon  announced  it  by  proc- 
lamation, and  then  exercised  it  to  the  extent  of  for- 
cible resistance  to  the  old  goTemment,  which  was 
throughout  the  whole  State.  New  Am.  Cjclop.,  tit. 
Dorr;  Burke  and  Causin's  Reports  to  House  ncp.  in 
Con^ss  in  1844;  Lutber  v.  Borden,  7  How.  (\f.  S.) 
Rep.  1.  The  charter  GoTemor,  King,  also  called  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  aid  to  put 
down  ihe  rebellion ;  the  President  tendered  it,  and 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  were  crushed  bj  mihtary 
power. 
The  right,  then,  of  the  President  to  temporarily 

Sovem  localities,  through  his  military  officers,  he 
erires  solely  from  the  fact,  that  he  is  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  thf  army,  and  is  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  executed :  and  he  can  exercise  it  to  just  the  ex- 
tent that,  ana  no  further  than,  by  the  laws  of  war,  a 
commanding  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  coula  do  it.  Where  the  laws  are,  or  may  be, 
executed  without  the  interference  of  the  President, 
by  his  military,  he  has  no  right  thus  to  interfere. 

The  President  does  not  deriye  his  war  power  ftotd 
his  oath  to  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitn-^ 
tion.  That  simply  ooliges  nim  to  obey  the  Constitn-* 
tion  himself,  and  to  use  the  power  which  that  instru- 
ment confers  upon  him,  and  none  else,  to  cause 
others  to  obey  it.  He  does  not  derive  his  war  power 
from  the  right  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeat  earpw. 
We  do  not  think  hb  possesses  that  right,  under  the 
Constitution.  We  think  that  is  an  act  of  legislative 
power  which  can  only  be  performed  by  Con^^ss ; 
and,  even  when  rightly  suspended,  it  does  not  justify 
an  exercise  of  the  war  power  beyond  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  but  simplv  takes  awav  the  means  of  ob- 
taining liberty  when  illegally  depnved  of  it.  Simply 
because  the  habeas  corput  is  suspended,  is  it  right  to 
destroy  every  man's  liberty  and  property  ?  The  right, 
in  a  case  of  emergency,  to  exercise  the  war  power, 
temporarily  and  locally,  supposing  that  power  to  ex- 
ist at  all,  under  the  Constitution,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  fact  of  the  habeas  corpus  being  suspended, 
or  not  suspended. 

The  war  power  of  the  President,  then,  may  be 
stated  thus :  He  has  a  right  to  govern,  through  his 
military  officers,  by  martial  law  when  and  where  the 
civil  power  of  the  United  States  is  suspended  by 
force.  In  all  other  times  apd  places  the  civil  excludes 
martial  law— excludes  government  by  the  war  pgwer. 
Where  force  prevail^,  martial  law  may  be  exercised. 
But  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  the  courts  are 
open  and  toe  civil  power  is  not  expelled  by  force,  the 
(Constitution  and  laws  rule,  the  President  is  but  Pres- 

•J  A  1  'A*  •  .  «  •««  J. 


such  parts  of  the  country,  men  commit  crimes  defin- 
ed by  law,  they  must  be  punished  according  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  in  the  civil  courts.  If,  in 
such  parts  of  the  country,  men  have  not  perpetrated 
acts  constituting,  in  law,  crimes,  their  arrest,  trial, 
and  punishment  by  military  courts  is  but  a  mode  or 
applying  Lynch  law ;  is,  in  short,  mob  violence. 

Havinz  ascertained  the  principle  by  which  the  le- 
gality orcases  of  military  arrest  and  punishment  is 
to  be  tested,  we  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  the  case  at  bar. 

The  existing  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  vast  as 
is  its  extent,  is  not  general,  but  local.  It  is  confined 
to  the  Southern  States.  It  is  a  sectional  rebellion. 
The  theatre  of  force  where  the  civil  tribunals  are 
closed  is  sectional,  bounded  by  geographic  lines.  It 
is  limited  to  the  slave  States.  This  has  been  unan- 
imouslj"  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Prize  cases.    2  Black's  Rep.,  p.  635. 

No  one  of  the  Northern  States,  constituting  as  they 
together  do,  a  decided  majority  of  all  the  States,  de- 
sires to  overthrow  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  withdraw  from  under  its  operation ;  nor 
do  any  considerable  portion,  perhaps  not  any,  of  the 
people  of  such  States  manifest  any  desire  to  resist 


the  legal  execution  of  the  Constitution  and  kwi. 
Resistance  to  illeffal  arrests  and  mob  violence  is  not 
necessarily  resistance  to  the  Government  The 
courts,  in  all  the  Northern  States,  are  and  have  beai 
open.  But  the  Southern  States  are  attempting,  bj 
violence,  to  sever  the  Union,  and  the  Government  o^ 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Northern 
States  are  attempting,  as  they  assert,  to  prevent  the 
severance  of  the  Umon  of  these  heretorbre  united 
States.  Such  is  the  object,  on  both  sides,  of  the 
war,  not  to  maintain  or  overtihrow  the  old  legil  Got- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  but,  on  one  side,  to 
continue  the  existence  of,  and  on  the  other  to  serer, 
the  territorial  unity  of  the  nation.  And  the  oppo»- 
tion  to  the  Administration  (not  the  Government),  in 
the  (uiiet.  law-abiding  States  of  the  North,  is  not 
forcible,  out  a  peaceral  difference,  and  conflict  of 
opinion  and  argument  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rebd- 
hon,  and  the  measures  which  should  be  pursued  as 
best  calculated  to  restore  territorial  unity,  under  the 
government  of  our  fathers,  with  the  least  destrodion 
of  property,  the  least  sacrifice  of  life  and  oonstitt- 
tional  liberty,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  And 
the  question  now  is,  does  such  peaceful  conflict  of 
opimon  and  argument  justify  the  Administration  io 
subjecting  those  who  differ  with  it  to  the  militarr 
power?  Tor  the  case  at  bar,  though  perhaps  not  of 
that  description  in  its  facts,  vet  rests  entirely  npoB 
the  principle,  as  we  remarked  at  the  outset,  of  gor- 
emiuff  by  martial  law :  as  it  would  not  be  pretended 
that  me  military  coula  make  such  arrest  of  the  citi- 
sen  as  that  involved  in  this  case,  in  time  of  peace. 
We  have  found  no  legal  principle  that  will  jnsdfy 
such  a  course.  We  know  of  no  precedent  for  snch  u 
exercise  of  the  war  power  as  that  above  propounded, 
vis. :  of  Bubjectinff  opponents,  simplv  in  political 
opinions,  to  martiaUaw  tor  expressing  those  opinions; 
for  such  opinions  are  not  force,  nor  is  the  expressing 
of  them  force,  nor  is  it  a  crime  by  any  law  of  tbe 
land. 

We  feel  constrained,  then,  to  come  to  the  conch- 
aion  that  the  war  power  of  the  President  is  limits 
ed  to  the  simple  right  of  exercisinff  martial  lav, 
simply  as  a  military  chief,  locally  and  temporsrilT, 
where  actual  or  immediately  impending  force  rendeis 
it  a  military  necessity.  No  other  doctrine  can  be  re> 
conciled  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Ststes, 
or  is  compatible  with  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  next  Question  that  arises  is,  how  is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tact  that  the  civil  power  is  superseded  br 
illegal,  forcible  resistance,  to  be  ascertained  f  Isu 
a  fact  to  be  proved  on  the  triai,  or  decided  by  the 
Court  upon  judicial  knowledge?  If  the  former, 
there  is  no  averment  in  the  answer  of  the  exist«>ce 
of  such  fact,  and  it  was  bad  for  that  reason.  If  the 
latter,  we  are  able  to  state,  with  a  feeling  of  complete 
assurance,  that  there  has  at  no  time  been  any  lorci- 
ble  resistance  on  the  nart  of  the  people  to  the  cir3 
power,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  which  the  officers 
of  the  law  were  not  easily  able  to  overcome,  wbeo 
disposed  to  do  their  duty.  The  courts'  have  at  all 
times  been  open,  and  there  are  a  sufllciency  of  theo 
here,  including  those  of  tiie  City,  State,  and  United 
States,  to  meet  the  public  necessities.  And,  extend- 
ing our  observation  from  the  city  to  all  parts  of  our 
commonwealth,  we  are  proud  and  happy  in  bciof: 
able  to  say,  in  honor  of  the  people  and  State  of  In- 
diana, that  all  the  citizens  of  the  State,  with  sctreelj 
an  exception,  if  indeed  there  is  one,  are,  and  alirars 
have  been,  eminently  true  and  patriotic,  and  remark- 
ably patient.  Judge  Leavitt,  m  the  Vallandi|baiB 
case,  we  regret  to  say,  assumiuf^  to  speak  by  indid^ 
knowledge,  but  beyond  question  upon  taue  and 
slander<ms  information,  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
chains  that  a  portion  of  them  are  affected  with  the 
rankest  disloyalty.  Our  judicial  knowledge  is  thor- 
ough to  the  contrary.  The  people  of  Indiana  are  all 
for  the  Constitution,  the  Union  as  formed  by  it,  vA 
the  laws  enacted  pursuant  to  it.  No  one  is  opposed 
to  the  Government  (using  that  word  in  its  proper 
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sense,  and  not  aa  meaning  the  Administration),  but  HxAnQUAjrriBs  Middle  Department,      ) 

only  where  opposition  is  expressed  to  anj  proceed-  (>tii  Arut  Corps,          y 

ing,  to  acts  believed  to  be  illegal  and  tyrannical,  as  -,.    .         ..  ,            ^^^""^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^8<*8.   \ 

perpetrated  by  individuals.    The  people  of  the  State,  ,.  ^^^  immediate  presence  of  a  Rebel  army  within  thfa 

in  the  language  of  an  illustrious  statesman  now  no  Department,  and  m  the  State  of  Maryland,  requires, 

more,  are  for  liiBBBTT  and  Ukiow,  <me  and  insepara-  "  *  military  neoessity,  a  resort  to  all  the  proper  and 

hU,  WW  and  forever.    They  are,  aawe  said  above,  psual  means  of  defence  and  security.    This  security 

and  again  repeat,  devoted  to  the  CotutUvtion,  the  ^.}^  **?  provided  against  known  hostilities  and  oppo- 

Union,  and  the  laws,  and  with  one  accord,  unite  in  **'*<*'^  *^  *?^  **^'VV*  **»<*  National  Government  from 

the  invocation— ^»/o  perpetua,  ®^S?7  quarter  and  m  every  form. 

The  judgment  below  is  reversed  with  costs.  ,  Traitors  and  disaffected  persons  withm  must  be  re- 
ir  A  -DVT  A  XT-T\  Ti.  i.  •  _x  i.  x.  Btramed  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  common  safety. 
^  MARYLAND.  The  most  important  events  while  the  enemy  in  front  is  to  be  met  and  punished 
m  the  general  history  of  Maryland  during  the  for  this  bold  invasion.  Martial  Law  is  therefore  de- 
year  relate  to  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  the  clared,  and  hereby  established  in  the  city  and  county 
enemy,  the  progress  made  toward  an  emanci-  gt,^**^*??!^'  T  d  °  ^^  *^^  counties  of  the  Western 
pation  of  the  slaves^and  the  civU  and  military  ^Z  Comm7nd?n^  General  gives  assurance  that  this 
aoministration  of  anairs.  Iho  object  of  the  suspension  of  the  civil  Government  within  the  limits 
enemy  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  was  generally  defined  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 
supposed  to  he  the  capture  of  Baltimore  and    occasion.              ^    ,  .,      ,       , 

Harrisburg,  with   such   other   advantages  as  ^J'^^^^Stlt'^^^l^^^'''^^}^ 

-  v*  ^  11^     if         Ai.«                       *rT^    .®       *"  anes,  of  State,  county  or  city  authority,  are  to  con- 

niight  follow  from  this  success.     This  impres-  tinue  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  in  times  of 

si  on   was  created   at   Baltimore  by  southern  peace;  only  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  exercise 

statements  of  the  design  of  the  campaign.    The  ^^ ^^^  predominant  power assumedand  asserted  by  the 

idea   was  there  foreshadowed    and   enforced  ™*1\^*7  *"^?"S-                     ,  , ,          .       .  „ 

♦i»«*  ;f  «,«o  «-rx*  «^r*^i  ^^i;««  ^«  ♦k.v  ^«-.*    c  n  -^'l  peaceful  citizens  are  requested  to  remain  quietly 

that  It  was  not  good  policy  on  the  part  of  Gen.  at  their  homes,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their  oiSinary 

i^ee  to  begin      by  alarming  greatly  the  hostile  vocations,  except  as  they  may  be  possibly  subject  to 

populations  and  give  them  warning  to  run  off  calls  for  personal  services,  or  other  necessary  requisi- 

their  herds  and  flocks,  so  as  to  leave  the  conn-  ****?S  ^°'  military  purposes  or  uses  hereafter. 

trv   w»«tA   hpfopfl   him  •"  hnt    fhaf   wi+>»    ^}mx  ^''^    seditious  language  or   mischievous   practices 

try   waste    Deiore  nim,     Dut   tnat  with  the  tending  to  the  encouragement  of  rebellion  are  espe- 

Federal  commander  "once  well  cleared  out  of  dally  prohibited,  and  will  be  prompUy  made  the  sub- 

Lis  path,  he  can  throw  the  whole  Confederate  jcct  or  observation  and  treatment. 

army    into    Pennsylvania,    wide-winged,    far-  Traitorous  and  dangerous  persons  must  expect  to  be 

stretching,  in  one  vast,  combined  movement  ^*r?^*  ^''^,V  **"*  P?    •  "*^^*^  ™*?  ^^"^u  ^^  J^^l"*^®- 

1  ^'       ITT    1  •   11  ^  ^^*"»'"*^«  uAVTCiwui.,  «« To  save  the  country  IS  paramount  to  all  other  con- 

onveloping  Washmgton  on  the  one  side,  Har-  siderations." 

risburg  on  the  other,  and  so  forward!  forward  I  When  the  occasion  for  this  proclamation  passes  by, 

till  our  red  battle  flag  reflects  itself  in  the  Del-  °°  ^^^  ^*^^  be  more  rejoiced  than  the  Commanding 

'  aware."     For  details  of  the  movements  of  the  General,  that  he  can  revoke  his  order  and  return  to  the 

!.w,«;^«  .-^  A  ^^JrirZ^\n>,^r^             ^  *«  wx  wio  normal  condition  of  a  country  at  peace,  and  a  Govem- 

arraies  see  Army  Operations.  ment  sustained  by  a  united  and  loW  piople. 

Considerable  excitement  was  created  in  Bal-  ROBERT  C.  SCHfftf CK, 

timore  on  the  evening  of  June  29th,  by  a  report  Major-General  Commanding. 

that  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  ap-  At  his  request,  also,   two  gunboats  were 

peared  at  Westminster,  and  had  attacked  a  body  placed  by  Com.  Dornin  near  the  end  of  Broad- 

o(  Delaware  cavalry  and  driven  them  within  way,  and  one  at  the  bridge  on  the  western  side, 

seven  miles  of  the  city.    At  eleven  o'clock  at  in  positions  to  bear  upon  the  city  and  its  ap- 

jiight  the  signal  agreed  upon  by  Gen.  Schenck  preaches. 

was  made  by  the  Are  bells  to  call  the  citizens  At  the  same  time  Morrisville  was  visited  by 

to  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  barricades.  The  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy ;  also  Sandy  Spring, 

signal  corps  stationed  on  the  diflerent  roads  Laurel,  and  other  places.    Horses,  cattle  and 

liad  fired  rockets,  announcing  the  approach  of  forage  were  taken,  but  no  persons  were  im- 

£i  hostile  cavalry  force  on  the    Beisterstown  preyed  into  their  army.  No  returns  have  been 

z-oad.     l^rough  some  parts  of  the  city  the  cry  made  of  the  loss  of  the  citizens  of  the* State  in 

**To  arms!  To  armsl  "  was  shouted,  and  men  consequence  of  this  invasion.    The  destruction 

T^ith  muskets  in  their  hands  were  seen  funning  •n  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  embraced 

to  and  fro  and  rapidly  assembling  at  the  points  a  range  of  eighty  miles  between  Harper's  Ferry 

of  rendezvous.    In  half  an  hour  several  thou-  and  Cumberland.    Twelve  large  bridges  were 

£;.aiid5  were  in  arms,  and  the  headquarters  of  either  burned  or  blown  up;  eiglit  first-class 

Gen.  Schenck  were  surrounded  with  bristling  water  stations  were  destroyed,  and  most  of  the 

l>ayonets.    Quiet  was  soon  restored  in  the  city,  valuable   machinery   and    fixtures   removed; 

ixnd.  considerable  enthusiasm,  but  no  panic,  pre-  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length  of  the  best 

vailed.     The  number  of  the  citizens  collected  kind  of  telegraph  wire  were  taken  away,  and  a 

2xt  the  barricades  was  between  five  and  seven  thousand  supporting  poles  were  cut  down  ;  over 

tiiousand.    All  the  military  in  the  city  were  seven  miles  in  length  of  heavy  new  iron  rail- 

rr£illed  out  and  kept  under  arms  all  night.    No  way  track,   which  had  been  used  only  five 

force   of  the  enemy  appeared.    The  mistake  months,  were  torn  up  from  its  bed  of  stone  bal- 

:ix-ose  from  the  announcement  of  the  movements  last,  and  eighteen  thousand  of  the  largest  oak 

rioar  Westminster."   On  the  next  day  the  fol-  and  chestnut  crossties  on  which  the  rails  were 

cywing  order  declaring  martial  law  was  issued  laid — ^rails  and  ties  were  burned  together,  and 

Qen.  Schenck :  thus  the  iron  rendered  unfit  for  use.    The  road 
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was  soon,  however,  again  repaired.  Kotwith-  ered  to  be  bo  prosperous,  that  the  Govei  nor 
standing  the  repeated  destructions  of  large  por-  refrained  from  recommending  the  total  repeal 
tions  of  this  road  by  the  enemy,  during  its  last  of  all  direct  tax  laws,  only  through  a  considera- 
fiscal  year  it  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  two  tion  of  the  demands  which  might  arise  in  con- 
dividends  of  three  per  cent,  each  on  the  stock  sequence  of  the  existing  war.  A  restriction 
in  the  main  stem  of  the  road,  and  two  other  of  the  rate  of  taxation,  however,  ho  recom- 
dividends  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  each,  on  mended. 

the  stock  in  the  Washington  branch.  On  ac-  There  is  no  uniform  school  system  in  the 
count  of  capitation  tax  of  passengers  over  the  State.  In  some  counties  commissioners  are  elect- 
latter  branch,  it  also  paid  a  sum  which  made  ed  by  the  people;  in  others  they  are  appointed 
its  aggregate  payments  into  the  State  Treasury  by  the  Orphans'  Court,  in  others  by  the  county 
$310,512.51,  showing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  commissioners,  and  in  others  still,  the  courts 
remunerative  of  the  State's  investments.  or  the  Commissioners  perform  the  duties.  Lit- 
The  State  assumed  the  payment  of  the  Na-  tie  uniformity  exists  also  in  the  mode  of  tax- 
tional  Tax  of  August  6th,  1861,  and  borrowed  ation  for  this  object. 

$173,587  to  aid  in  this  payment    It  was  not        An  enrolment  of  the  State  militia  made  in 

needed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  whole  was  re-  1862,  gave  the  number  between  eighteen,  and 

turned  to  the  creditors  with  interest,  a  few  forty-five  years  of  age,  as  95,442  citizens.    After 

months  afterward.  deducting  all  exemptions  for  physical  disability 

The  condition  of  the  State  Treasury  at  the  and  other  causes,  recognized  in  the  State  law, 

close  of  1868,  is  thus  reported  by  the  Gover-  there  remained  57,558  men  subject  to  military 

nor :    "  The  receipts  and    disbursements    for  duty.    The  force  sent  into  the  service  of  the 

three  years  reduced  to  the  receipts  and  dis-  United  States   and  raised  for  home  defence, 

bursements  on  ordinary  account,  present  the  was  fifteen  regiments  and  two  companies  of 

following  results :  infantry ;  two  regiments  and  two  battalions  of 

RKCBiPTs.  cavalry,  and  five  companies  of  light  artillery. 

Receipts  for  1861 $060,818.03  There  are  no  institutions  for  the  deaf  nintos 

Receipts  for  1862 l,44f»,97G.12  and  blind  in  the  State.   Such  y outhfiil  persons 

Receipts  for  1868 1,487,075.89  ^^e  educated  by  the  State  in  the  institutions  of 

DisBUBSBXBXTs.  Pennsylvania.    The  penitentiary  of  the  State 

Disbursements  for  1861 |l,0i6,856.41  pays  a  fair  profit  by  hiring  the  services  of  its  ia- 

Disbursements  for  1862 1,120,550.87  mates  to  contractors  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Disbursements  for  1863 958,681.91  The  value  of  merchandise  exported  to  for- 

"  The  gratifying  result  of  all  the  Treasury  ope-  eign  countries  from  Baltimore  during  1863,  was 
rations  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1863  $8,054,012.  The  imports  during  tho  same 
—with  no  new  debt  contracted — with  more  time  was  $4,078,181^;  of  this  amount  tho  ralae 
than  $100,000  of  the  old  extinguished,  and  up-  of  articles  free  of  duty,  was  $118,738 ;  do.  pay- 
ward  of  $371,000  paid  the  General  Govern-  ing  duty,  $8,959,401. 

ment — there  is  a  balance  on  hand  of  more  than  A  part  of  Maryland  is  in  the  middle  military 
a  million  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cash  to  the  department  which  embraces  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
credit  of  the  Sinking  and  the  School  Funds."  sylvania,  Delaware,  Western  Virginia,  the  east- 
"  By  adverting  to  the  tables  which  accom-  ern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the 
pany  the  Comptroller's  Report,  it  appears  that  counties  of  Cecil,  Ilanford,  Baltimore  and  Anno 
whilst  the  apparent  debt  of  the  State  on  the  Arundel,  Md.  With  headquarters  at  Balti- 
80th  ofSeptember  last,  was  $14,793,742.51,  yet,  more,  Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenck  was  in  com- 
under  the  system  pursued  of  annually  investing  mand  until  near  the  close  of  the  year.  Tlie 
the  accruing  interest  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  the  difficulties  which  occurred  at  Baltimore  in  ISfil. 
bonds  of  the  State,  that  fund  is  at  present  the  and  the  well-known  sympathy  of  a  considerable 
holder  of  upward  of  half  that  portion  of  said  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland  at  that  time 
debt,  for  which  the  State  Is  required  to  provide  with  the  South,  and  the  importance  of  the 
interest ;  for  deducting  from  the  above  amount  State  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  its  lo- 
of  apparent  debt  the  sum  of  $8,269,321.11,  thi  cation  between  Sv^shington,  the  capital,  and  the 
interest  on  which  is  provided  by  the  Baltimore  northern  free  labor  States,  have  caused  an  im- 
aml  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  the  whole  portant  military  force  to  be  retained  within  the 
debt  of  the  State  on, which  she  is  in  fact  re-  State.  It  has  b^en  constantly  an  object  with 
quired  to  pay  interest,  is  reduced  to  the  sum  of  the  commanding  general  to  prevent  any  **  aid 
$11,624,421.40 :  and  of  this  there  was  held  by  and  assistance"  being  given  to  the  enemy,  by 
the  Sinking  Fund,  on  the  80th  of  September  persons  in  his  department.  Some  examples  will 
last,  the  sum  of  $5,649,656.88,  and* on  other  illudtrato  the  strictness  of  the  military  vigilance 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $144,423.89  have  been  in  Baltimore.  On  June  29th  two  persons.  El- 
purchased  on  account  of  that  fund  since  that  mono  and  Walters,  were  arrested  on  a  chartre 
day,  making  the  present  amount  held  by  the  of  being  disloyal  and  uttering  treasonable  sen- 
Sinking  Fund,  $5,794,080.22,  or  more  than  a  timents.  They  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
moiety  of  the  interest  bearing  debt  of  the  were  set  at  liberty.  At  the  same  time  one 
State."  Anchor,  arrested  for  "treasonable  practice?," 
The  condition  of  the  Treasury  was  consid-  was  examined  and  paroled. 
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On  the  27th  infonnation  was  communicated  to  Col.  tives  upon  the  charge  of  hariog  powder  in  his  posses- 
Fish,  provost-marshul,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  sion.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  was  released. 
Mra.  Julia  Sterrett,  wifeof  Capt.  Isaac  S.  Sterrett,  late  Michael  Burke  and  James  Gallaeher  were  arrested 
of  the  United  States  navj,  but  now  in  the  rebel  ser-  upon  the  charge  of  abusing  the  Ethiopians  who  labor 
vice,  which  induced  him  to  order  her  arrest.  Accord-  on  the  fortifications.  He  was  held  for  further  exami- 
in^l  V,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lieut.  Marcus  nation. 

Stirling,  of  the  1st  County  CaTalry,  proce«led  to  the  July  14M.— Thomas  Beran  was  arrested  by  Govern- 

family  residence.  No.  115  North  Charles  street,  and  ment  detectives  upon  the  charge  of  rendenng  assist- 

stated  the  object  of  his  visit,  whereupon  the  door  was  ance  to  rebel  soldiers  who  were  wounded,  and  exprcss- 

snddenlv  closed  and  entrance  refused.    The  lieutenant  ing  sentiments  of  a  treasonable  character.    He  took 

then  called  his  guard,  which  previously  had  not  ap-  theoathof  allegiance,  and  was  set  at  liberty.    Terence 

peared,  and  was  soon  inside.  He  told  Mrs.  Sterrett  that  McCann  was  t^en  into,  custody  upon  the  charge  of 

.Le  had  orders  to  take  her  into  custody,  and  that  she  receiving  letters  from  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  in  other 

must  prepare  forthwith  to|^  south.    Several  persons  respects  sympathizing  with  aiders  and  abetters  of  th« 

present  remonstrated  against  the   proceedio^^  and  rebellion.    Held  for  further  examination, 

called  for  the  officer  to  show  the  authority  \ij  woich  he  Mary  O'Keefe  and  Bridget  Jennings  were  yesterday 

acted,  but  he  declined  complving  with  their  request,  arrested  by  the  officers  upon  the  charge  of  giving  aid 

But  a  few  minutes  elapsea  before  Mrs.  Sterrett  ap-  and  comfort  to  rebel  prisoners,  supplying  them  with 

Seared,  when  she  was  attended  to  a  carriage  and  whiskey,  Ac.  Paroled  and  discharged, 
riven  to  the  wharf  of  the  Fortress  Monroe  steamer,  T.  J.  Huddleston  was  aiso  arrested  upon  the  charge 
nnd  shortly  afterward  was  on  her  way  South.  During  of  having  been  a  soldier  in  the  rebel  krmy  and  since 
the  proceedings  a  crowd  of  four  or  nve  hundred  per-  paroled.  He  was  ordered  to  be  sent  across  the  lines 
sons  assemble,  and  as  soon  as  the  lady  made  her  ap-  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe.  Edward  Byrne  was  taken 
pearance  there  was  a  disposition  manifested  to  prevent  *  into  custody  charged  with  expressing  treasonable  lan- 
ncr  di'parture,  but  the  cavalry  in  attendance  soon  guage  in  one  of  the  city  hotels.  Examined  and  order- 
cleared  the  way.  ed  to  bo  sent  across  the  lines  by  the  Fortress  Monroe 

Jul)f  7th, — L.  Crowther,  s  British  subject,  was  yes-  route, 

tcrday  before  the  military  authorities,  but  the  nature  JtUp  l5tL — Patrick  Kelly  and  Richard  Johnson  were' 

of  the  charge  did  not  appear  upon  the  records.  yesterday  arrested  at  Havre  de  Grace  and  brought  to 

John  Brf»hears  was  yesterday  arrested  upon  the  this  city  by  the  military  authorities,  upon  the  charge 

charge  of  being  disloyal  to  the  Government    Held  for  of  fenring  deserters  across  the  Susquehanna  river, 

an  examination.  Held  mr  lurther  examination. 

Frank  Airey  was  arrested  on  the  oharffe  of  inter-  Thomas  Nash  and  Laura  C.  Durdeny  were  vesterday 

fering  with  the  enrolment^  and  remanded  to  be  ex*  arrested  bjr  a  Government  detective,  upon  the  charge 

amined.  of  giving  aid  to  rebel  soldiers.    They  took  the  oath  of 

William  Muller,  an  alleged  refugee  from  the  South,  allegiance  and  were  discharged, 

was  arrested,  and  released  upon  his  parole  of  honor.  Joseph  Burrowitch,  arrested  a  few  days  aeo  upon 

William  T.  Cronin  was  yesterday  arrested  by  the  the  charge  of  attempting  to  obtain  a  pass  under  false 

officers  upon  the  charge  of  being  disloyal    Took  the  pretences,  was  yesterday  discharged  after  taking  the 

oath  and  was  released.  oath  of  alleeiance. 

31  rs.  Elizabeth  Cronin  was  also  arrested,  charged  Terence  McCann,  arrested  on  the  charge  of  rcceiv- 

with  attempting  to  resist  the  enrolment,  but  was  soon  ing  rebel  letters  for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  took  the 

afteward  released.  oath  and  was  released. 

John  McCaull,  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  violating  Julp  IQth.-^Gcorge  W.  Joice  was  arrested  by  the 

the  orders  of  Gen.  Scbenck,  served  his  term  of  forty-  military  authorities  upon  the  charge  of  exnressiug 

eight  hours*  dose  imprisonment,  and  was  released  yes-  treasonable  sentiments.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 

tcrday.  and  was  discharged.    John  Berry  was  also  arrested 

John  Montevre  was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  be-  upon  a  similar  charge  and  held  for  further  examina- 

iog  disloval,  but  took  the  oa^,  and  is  now  permitted  tion.    George  Dean,  cbareed  with  being  a  refugee  from 

to  keep  his  soda  fountains  in  operation.  the  South,  was  examiueo,  took  the  oath  and  was  dis- 

e/<</yll^A.— Mrs.  E.N.Toy,wbo  keeps  the  large  board-  charged.    William  Bagnal  aud  Robert  Bagnal  were 

ing  house  comer  ofCbarles  and  Centre  streets,  was  sum-  .  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  bcine  refugees  from  the 

moned  before  the  Board  of  Enrolment,  of  the  Second  •  South.    Tbey  were  proven  to  be  British  subjects,  and 

District,  charged  with  not  giving  proper  infonnation  were  released  upon  tiieir  parole  of  honor.  James  Lo^e 

to  the  enrolling  officers  with  respect  to  the  male  board-  applied  for  a  pass  to  leave  the  city,  but  upon  refusing 

crs  of  the  bouse.    She  subsequently  furnished  the  in-  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  held  for  a  further 

foliation  and  was  released  by  the  board  after  being  examination. 

admouL^bed.  Edward  Leary  was  arrested  yesterday  by  Policeman 

John  W.  McCafierty,  J.  Casey  BaiTy,  and  Patrick  Frazier,  charged  with  using  seditious  language,  and 

Laonan  were  arrested  by  enrolling  officers  on  the  same  was  sent  before  Col.  Fish. 

charge,  and  wore  also  released  on  giving  correct  infor-  Eliza  Fleminc;,  charged  with  aiding  and  sympathiz- 

oaation,  and  after  being  lectured.  ing  with,  and  Catharine  Fendley,  charged  With  throw- 

Wm.  T.  Cronin  and  his  wife,  residing  at  Pcrrymans-  ing  bread  into  tho  cars  to,  tho  rebel  prisoners  on  Canal 

Title,  Uartford  county,  were  brought  to  this  city  yes-  street  last  evening,  were  arrested  by  Policemen  Lam- 

tcrday  on  the  charge  of  resisting  the  draft,  and  taken  den  and  Kentzler,  and  taken  before  Col.  Fish,  provost- 

before  Provost-Marshal  Cathcart  and  Commissioner  marshal. 

ilarerstick.     The  board,  under  the  ciiyumstances  of  JtUj/  17^A.--Albert  Lee  was  yesterday  arrested  by 

the  case,  released  the  accused  after  admonishing  them  the  military  authorities  upon  the  charge  of  being  a 

of  the  consequences  of  a  resistance  to  the  law.  rebel,  and  refusing  to  take  the  oath.    Held  for  further 

The  restaurant  known  as  West  White  House,  corner  examination.    Jouus  Maychow,  G.  H.  T.  Merger,  John 

of  Baltimore  and  Greene  streets,  kept  by  S.  J.  Schaffer,  Wiiley,  and  Charles  Heldricks  were  yesterday  at  the 


arrested,  but  took  the  oath  and  was  discharged.  to  return  until  the  war  is  over,  and  if  they  do  they  are 

Peter  Dible,  proprietor  of  a  confectionary  store  on  to  be  treated  as  spies.    Catharine  Finley,  Thomas 

the  comer  of  Baltimore  and  Schroeder  streets,  was  Nash,  and  James  Logue  were  yesterday  arrested  by 

yesterday  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  being  a  rebel  the  officers,  upon  the  charge  of  aidinjz  rebel  prisoners 

nnd  keeping  his  store  open  after  the  prescribed  hour,  in  their  passage  through  the  city.    They  all  took  the 

He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  was  released.  oath  and  were  released. 

Juli/  13<A.— John  Bosley  was  arrested  by  the  detec-  July  18/A.— ^lary  Staunton  was  yesterday  arrested 
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by  the  militaiy  detectiTes  upon  the  charge  of  aiding  the  charge  of  being  blockade  mnnera.  Held  for  & 
the  rebels— took  the  oath  or  allegiance  and  was  dis-  farther  examination.  George  Cherr,  arrested  upoo 
charged.  Sarah  Start  was  also  taken  into  custody,  the  charge  of  dislojaltT,  re^lilj  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
cbarged  with  being  disloyal — took  the  oath  and  was  giance  and  was  dischai^ed.  Patrick  Collins  was  &r* 
released.  John  Lee,  upon  the  charge  of  being  a  dis-  rested  upon  the  charge  of  haringGoTemmentciothia^ 
loyal  man,  was  arrested— took  the  oath  and  was  re-  in  his  possession,  and  awaits  an  examinatloo.  Law- 
leased,  renoe  Sands,  arrested  upon  the  charse  of  expresaisi: 

R.  W.  Newman,  who  was  arrested  a  few  days  ago  by    treasonable  language,  and  Patrick  0*HearD,  npoo  i 
one  of  the  pickets,  at  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  upon  the    similar  cbai^,  took  the  oath  and  were  set  at  liberir. 
charge  of  aisloyalty,  yesterday  underwent  an  exami-        July  27th.— -Owen  P.  Connolly  was  sirrested  'aad 
nation  before  Capt.French— took  the  oath  of  allegiance    taken  to  the  eastern  district  station  by  citizen  Oeorzf 
and  was  releasca.  B.  Lawton,  on  a  charge  of  wishine  that  Jeff.  DaVa 

An  inexperienced  youth,  named  Hans  W.  Reed,  was    would  give  the  Union  army ^    He  was  held  for  aa 

afrested  at  a  lato  hour  on  Thursday  night,  upon  the    examination  before  theproTost-marshaL 
charge  of  hissiD|;  national  airs  at  the  Front  street        July  28th. — Michael  Foley,  arrested  about  fbnr  weeks 
Theatre.    He  claimed  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  Col.     ago  upon  the  charge  of  expressing  dislojal  seatimeets 

Fish  discharged  him  with  the  understanding  that  his  yesterday  took  the  oath  of  alleeiaDce  and  was  di§- 

father  would  control  his  future  conduct  charged.    James  Lloyd,  Wm.  E.  Miller,  Andrew  Hcs- 

July  20th. — ^Colin  Mackenzie,  arrested  a  few  weeks  ter,  and  Henry  Mankin  were  also  arrested  upon  tfa* 

since  upou  the  charge  of  recruiting  for  the  South,  and  charge  of  disloyalty,  but  were  set  at  liberty  after 

for  disloyalty  generally.     Case  decided  and  sent  south  taking  the  oath, 
by  way  of  fortress  Monroe.  Jolm  Mather,  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  fsdlirs 

William  J.  Stewart,  arrested  about  one  month  ago,  liquor  to  soldiers,  remains  in  custody  nntil   a  fartbs' 

charged  with  expressing  disloyal  sentiments.    Sen-  examination.    Joseph  Dunker  and  John  6.  Biddy,  ar- 

tenced  to  so  south  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe.  rested  upon  the  charge  of  disloyalty  and  the  exf)re»«kB 

Richara  Johnson,  James  Church,  Dennis  Charts  of  treasouable  sentiments:  held  for  an  cxaminaxiaG. 

•Driscoll,  George  W.  Howe,  James  W.  Goodis,  Nicholas  John  Campbell,  upon  the  cbaive  of  chargin|^  too  moeh 

Owen,  William  Larkin  and  John  S.  Dallam,  arrested  hack  hire  to  Federal  officers ;  held  for  an  ezaminazicsi. 
upou  charges  of  disloyalty  and  expressing  treasonable         July  29M.— 'Dayid  Boss  was  arrested  opon   ^ 

sentiments,  took  the  oath  and  were  j^lcased.  charge  of  swearing  that  he  despised  soldiers   dothn 

Mrs.  Amelia  Manner,  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  and  all  who  wore  tnem.    Richard  R.  Lynch,  arrest^ 

aiding  rebel  prisoners  and  expressing  treasonable  sen-  upon  the  charge  of  abusing  Federal  soldiers ;  b^  fcr 

timents,  took  the  oath  and  was  released.    Lucy  Smith  a  further   examination.      Joseph    Dnnkell,  arreszTd 

and  Steyenson  Hiss,  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  chcei^  for  using  treasonable  language,  and  John  Campt«ll 

ing  for  Jeff.  Day  is,  took  the  oath  and  were  released,  charged  with  chargingtoo  much  hack  hire  in  the  esse 

A.  J.  Shriver,  a  refugee  from  the  South,  took  the  oath  of  Federal  officers.     JBoth  were  discharged.    Tbsn 

and  was  paroled.  was  no  proof  in  the  case  of  Campbell. 

A  few  days  ago  information  was  giren'  Major-Gen.  July  dO/A.— William  G.  Whittingham,  and  F.  K< 
Schenck,  to  the  effect  that  a  number  of  slayes  belong-  Hancock,  who  were  arrested  upon  the  charge  ef  ex- 
ing  to  the  rebels  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  consider*  pressing  treasonable  sentiments,  yesterday  Dnderwem 
able  period  in  the  slaye  prison  of  Messrs.  B.  M.  &  W.  an  examination  before  Capt.  French,  and  were  dk*- 
L.  UaYnpbell,  No.  2S2  West.  Pratt  street.  After  due  charged  after  taking  the  oath  of  allegiaace.  Re- 
consideration he  concluded  to  discharge  and  confiscate  Peyton  Harrison  was  also  arrested  xtpon  a  watibr 
them;  and  a  member  of  his  staff  was  ordered  to  au-  charge,  and  held  for  a  further  examination.  WiUtaz:: 
thorise  Col.  Birney,  now  engaged  in  the  raising  of  a  D.  Caldwell  and  Martha  A.  Caldwell  were  arre^trd 
negro  regiment,  to  proceed  to  the  place  and  make  a  upon  the  charge  of  being  disloyal  to  the  Federal  Oor- 
suitable  disposition  of  all  therein  confined.  Yesterday  emment.  They  took  the  oath'of  allegiance  and  werr 
mornins  Col.  Birney,  accompanied  by  a  small  guard,  set  at  liberty.  '  Thomas  Dayis  and  Thomas  Wicket,  ar- 
proceeded  to  the  place  and  informed  one  of  the  pro-  rested  yesterday  upon  the  charge  of  being  refofecs 
prietors  of  the  object  of  his  yisit.  from  the  South,  were  conveyed  to  the  Gilmer  Ho«v. 

He  then  went  through  the  entire  establishment  and  and  now  await  a  fnrther  examination.    Thomas  H. 

had  all  the  nesroes  assembled  before  him.    A  number  ■  Clark  and  Adelia  Clinton  were  also  arrested  open  t^ 

of  able-bodiea  men  were  found  belonging  to  that  old  charge  of  disloyalty,  but  took  the  oath  and  were  re- 

and  notorious  rebel  George  H.  Stewart,  formerly  a  leasra. 

major-general  of  militia.     All  these  were  enlistea  in        During  the  month  of  July  arrests  were  made  of -Vl 

the  negro  regiment  now  forming,  whilst  other  slaves  persons  on  various  charges 'by  the  militaij  rathorltK*. 

belonging  to  other  rebels  were  set  at  liberty.    A  num.  Of  the  number  817  took  the  oath  and  were  rwlea^d.  5 

her  ofpersons  who  heard  of  the  proceedings  assembled  were  sent  to  Fort  McHenry,  8  to  Washington  fcr  ih> 

in  front  of  the  building  and  seemed  highly  gratified  action  of  the  authorities  there,  11  to  the  North,  6icr-> 

with  the  proceedings.  the  lines,  and  the  remaining  19  were  held  for  a  furtlr 

Julv  21#^.— Patrick  McCarthy,  John  Kamoragh  and  examination. 
D.  P.  Mohan  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  expressing        Au^,  1«<.— Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  r- 

treasonable  language.    They  were  all  held  for  an  ex-  bellion  a  young  man  named  William  D.  Brown,  wt? 

amination.     Thomas  O'Leary  was  brought  from  the  known  in  South  Baltimore  as  a  shipbuilder,  left  hrn, 

city  jail,  where  he  hod  been  some  time  upon  a  similar  went  south,  and  enlisting  in  the  rebel  army,  ifecei^nl 

charge.    Samuel  B.  Wilsou  was  brought  in  as  a  refugee  a  captain's  commission.     In  the  recent  batlle  nsr 

from  the  South,  and  Henry  Kemp  ond  Wm.  H.  Ward,  Gettysburg  hOi  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  «j» 

arrested  upon  the  charge  of  disloyalty.    They  took  the  buried  by  the  Federal  soldiers.    At  the  instance  of  ^ 

oath  of  allegiance  and  were  discharged.  mother,  the  remains  were  exhumed  and  brongi^  £> 

July  22<i.— The  following  cases  are  recorded  on  the  this  city  and  deposited  in  the  public  vault  of  the  ces- 

mihtary  police  docket  of  yesterday,  at  the  Gilmer  tery.     As  it  was  designed  to  have  the  body  boht^i^ 

House :  Frank  Mclntire  was  arrested  by  the  military  tlie  lot  of  the  family,  Mr.  Charics  R.  Coleman,  cashyr 

detectives  upon  the  charge  of  resisting  an  enrolling  of  the  Mechanics*  Bank,  and  a  relative  of  the  dtcfsssi. 

officer;  Joseph  Beehlor  was  arrested  upon  the  charge  called  on  General  Schenck,  and  was  assured  thai  c^ 

of  making  false  representations  concerning  the  position  interference  would  be  made  provided  that  the  p?^ 

and  resources  of  the  enemy ;  S.  Hamilton  Davis,  ar-  ceedings  were  conducted  without  display, 
rested  on  the  charge  of  being  a  rebel  spy ;  John  Krim,        Accordingly,  the  relatives  and  fnends  of  the  3^ 

arrested  upon  the  charge  of  being  a  desperate  rebel  ceased  assembled  at  the  cemetery  (public  notice  hax- 

and  with  having  been  in  the  rebel  army.    All  held  for  ing  been  given  in  the  newspapers^,  and  attended  tb* 

a  further  exammation.    Henry  Fomer,  Moses  Hitsoo,  interment,  the  Rev.  Henry  Slicer  officiating.    A*  w^ 

Jacob  Ensor,  and  George  Lowers  were  arrested  upou  as  the  exercises  terminated  several  militarr  o^c::^ 
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appeared  and  arrested  eighteen  of  the  party.  They  were  land  Club"  is  therefore  saspepded,  and  its  house  of 

conducted  in  carriages  to  the  headquarters  of  General  meeting  taken  ])ossession  of  and  closed. 
Tyler,  in  the  Gilmer  House,  and  there  remained  until        In  the  execution  of  the  order  the  names  of  all  per- 

aSout  nine  o'clock,  when  Col.  Cheseborough,  of  the  sons  found  in  the  building,  and  of  all  who  belong  to 

staff  of  Gen.  Schenck,  appeared  and  released  the  whole  the  association,  and  of  all  who  ^abituallj  frequent  it, 

partT  upon  their  promise  to  appear  at  Gen.  Schenck*s  will  be  taken,  and  an  iuTentory  will  be  made  of  the 

Leaaquarters  this  morning  at  nme  o'clock.  property  and  records  of  the  papers  of  the  association. 

There  were  many  persons  at  the  funeral,  including  ana  the  same  held  subject  to  future  orders, 
a  number  of  ladies,  but  the  latter  were  not  arrested.  By  command  of  Major-General  SCHENCK. 

Of  the  parties  arrested  it  should  be  stated  that  at  least  Donn  Piatt, 

three  fourtiis  are  unconditional  Union  men,  and  de-  Lieut.-Col.  and  Chief  of  Stafif. 

Tdoged  their  love  of  cooDtry  even  oa  the  18th  of        The  bnUding  occupied  by  the  club  was  located 

Sept.  12th.— EarW  yesterday  morning  the  attention  of  on  the  comer  of  Franklin  and  Cathedral  streets, 

Major-Gen.  SchencK  was  called  to  the  publication  in  the  and  their  interior  arrangements  were  said  to 

"Baltimore  Republican  and  Argus  "  of  a  piece  of  po-  compare  favorably  with  any  similar  association 

etrr  called  the  "  Southern  Cross."    This  production,  .„   .f^  ^r.ri«f,.«.      n^^^.o!  a^i.»ri/.i^  i^  c^^Air^^ 

which  breathed  a  strong  Southern  spirit,  h^  been  pre^  '»  ^^lv?^°^^^'  .  General  Schenck,  m  sendmg 

vioQsIy  published  here,  in  musical  sheets,  and  sup-  one  of  msstaft  to  take  possession  Of  the  Duildmg, 

pressed,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  proprietors  of  the  annonnced  his  reasons  therefor.    The  princi- 

^'  Argus  "  permitted  it  to  reapoear  in  their  paper.    An  pa]  one  was,  that  it  had  degenerated  into  a  po- 

rt^p'S.e'o^^hllft^u'it^lKsEtb^fcl')  [iticalclub  whoee  members  were  opposed  to 

to  proceed  forthwith  and  airest  the  publishers  i£d  ed-  tti©  Federal    Govemnaent.     A  few  members 

itor,  viz. :  Beale  H.  Richardson,  Frank  A.  Richardson,  were  present  when  the  military  entered,  on 

proprietors;  and  Stephen  J.  Joice,  principal  editor.  Sunday  morning.     They  soon  retired.     Col. 

The  two  last  mentioned  were  arrested  about  half  past  pi^^j.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  tl^^^  nothing  should  be  injur- 

one  o'clock  at  the  publication  office,  comer  of  Balti-  ^n  ^^„^^^„^a   ««^  ««  i^^^^*^,^  v^  ♦«i,««  ^^ 

more  and  Gay  streets,  and  the  senior  partner  at  his  «^  OJ  i-emoved,  and  an  mventory  be  taken  of 

residence,  Saratoga  street    They  were  conveyed  un-  the  furniture,  library,  wines,  and  other  stores, 

dcr  guard  to  the  quarters  of  Colonel  Fish,  corner  of  A  short  time  afterward  the  Alston  Association 

Eutaw  and  Camden  streete,  with  strict  orders  not  to  Q\jj\y  and  the  Gerraania  club  houses  were  closed 

be  allowed  to  communicate  with  any  person  whatever.  ^^     ^  ^  General  Schenck.     The  object  of 

Also  to  send  them  under  guard  beyond  the  Federal  "jf  ^J^^^"  "'  v.^.««*»*  .^w«v**vji>.    _i.x*wi/j^u  w 

lines  sooth,  by  way  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-  the  former  was  principally  for  the  promotion 

road,  with  the  understanding  that  they  shall  not  re-  of  the  fine  arts,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  looked 

turn  during  the  war.    The  wording  of  the  order  pre-  to  the  improvement  of  both  mind  and  body, 

eluded  them  from  receiving  a  chanae  of  clothing,  an  jj^  reading  choice  works  of  science,  literature 

interview  with  the  members  of  their  families,  or  assist-  ^^j  ^.    .^  v;n!««i«  ««^  ^fii^- i.««ui;a,i  ««•«.«« 

ance  of  any  kind,  and  at  the  hour  specified  they  were  S?^  a^t^  m  billiards  and  other  healthful  games, 

rapidly  on  their  way  to  Dixie.  The  following  statement  was  made  by  the  lead- 

[Since  the  first  edition  of  this  volume,  Mrs.  Joice  ing  press  of  the  city : 
writes :    "  My  husband  had  no  opportunity  of  obtain- 


before  being  hurried  away ;  his  wile  and  children  were  Serfo™eVe'5^oy^?s7mTlyT^ 

enurcly  ignorant  of  his  arrest  and  bwiishment  until  amongst  them  who  ari  unfiVbrable  to  the  present  ad- 

after  he  was  on  his  way  from  home.      Neither  did  Mrs.  ministraUon.    Some  members  of  the  Germania  have 

Richardson  see  her  husband  or  give  him  clothes  or  ^^^  ^n  interview  with  Col.  Piatt,  chiefof  the  general's 

money].    Mr.  Beale  H.  Richardson  is  about  sixty  years  gtaff,  and  have  offered  to  produce  their  constitution, 

of  age,  has  published  the  •*  Republican  and  Argus  "  for  papers,  and  lists  of  members  for  examination,  but  they 

a  period  of  about  twenty  years.    His  son,  Frank  Rich-  are  assured  that  if  all  the  members  will  take  an  oath  of 

ardson,  succeeded  to  the  chief  proprietorship  of  the  allegiance  their  fine  building  shall  be  reopened,  and 

paper  about  four  years  since  j  and  Mr.  Joice  has  been  thus  the  matter  stands.    The  fact  is  that  General 

editing  the-  popcr  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Schenck's  duties,  especially  within  the  past  two  weeks, 

Arrests  were  also  made  for  similar  causes  in  ^^^^  ^>^°  "^o  onerous,  requiring  almost  constant  labor, 

cx^TT.^^fti  /«^i-.nf;/%ci  rw^fTi/^  Qfnf/i  that  ho  cannot  be  expected  lo  give  such  matters  a 

several  counties  of  the  State.  thorough  investigation  at  present.    Let  the  members 

Un  the  27th  of  June  General  Schenck  caused  exerciS  patience,  cultivate  a  spirit  of  contentment, 

fthe  following  order 'to  be  issued :  and  it  may  be,  ere  long,  that  their  difficulties  and  in- 


Special  Order, 


conveniences  will  terminate. 


TT-*««,Tf»«—  \r.*.»,.  Ti.*A.n^««««   \  On  the  2d  of  July,  Gen.  Schenck  issued  a 

EiGinn  Abmt  Cobps,               v  proclamation  prohibitmg  the  citizens  of  Balti- 

.  ,.B^i'™?«"»f'*^f27^l868.    J  more  city  and  county  from  keeping  arms  in 

There  is  an  association  existine  m  the  city  of  Balti-  ^v  .     T>n«iPSflion  iinleas   ftTirollftd    as  voliintPiAr 

nor©  known  as  the  "  Marvland  Club."    The  meetings  ^^^^^  possession  unless  enroiiea  as  volunteer 

>f  til  is  body,  and  of  those' who  frequent  its  roftmsj  or  companies  for  the  defence  Of  their  homes. 

iro  entertained  by  its  members,  take  place  at  a  build-  The  execution  of  the  order  was  intrusted  to 

Dgon  the  comer  of  Franklin  and  Charles  streets.  De-  Gen^E.  B.  Tyler,  assbted  by  the  provost-mar- 

►artiug  frona  the  original  character  and  purposes  of  ite  j^  j      ^  ^^f    f       U          j^^  ^      o'clock,  Mar- 

Datitution,  this  club  has  for  a  long  time  past  degener-  ,    ,  r^           *       J^                ,    ^  ,      ^      ^T 

ted  into  a  resort  for  those  who  are  disaffected  toward  fi»al  Vannostpand  appeared  at  headquarters, 

he  Government,  hostile  to  its  legally  constituted  au-  when  the  51st  Massachusetts  volunteers.  Col. 

borities,  and  who  give  countenance,  encouragement,  Sprague,   were  placed  at  his  disposal.      The 

ad  aid   to  the  unnatural  and  causeless  rebenion  by  subsequent  proceedings  were  thus  described 

rbich  our    institutions   and  national   mtegnty   are  v„  ai,^  „„^^  o„fKr.»u«. -i,^-.,/*  ^•,«*^;i . 

aught  to  be  overthrown.  So  dangerous  and  mischiev-  ^y  the  same  authority  above  quoted : 

us  nn  association  cannot  be  permitted  longer  to  main-  These  men  acted  in  concert  with  the  police,  and  be- 

tin  this  attitude  in  a  loyal  community.    Tne  "  Mary-  ing  formed  into  parties  of  three  and  four,  were  soon 
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diligently  engaged  in* searching  the  houses,  partica-  that  free  white  labor  will  not  enter  the  State 

larly  those  occupied  by  suspected  parties.    Furniture  f^  supply  the  place  of  the  free  colored  lab(.>rcr 

wagons  were  provided  the  parties,  and  as  soon  as  ^hlle  slavery  continues  to  exist  here.     This  at 

arms  of  almost  every  description  were  discorered  m  wuiao  daisvci/  v^uutuiuco  w  jja«u  "^*^;  i  •  Y 

the  dwellings,  they  were  placed  therein.    In  many  in-  once  gives  a  new  value  to  the  institution  whica 

stances  the  residences  of  citizens  known  to  be  loyal  to  no  loyal  man  desires  should  be  permanent,  and 

the  Gorernment  were  not  searched,  but  from  others  which  it  has  been  both  hoped  and  conceded 

were  gathered  muskets,  carbines,  rifles,  revolvera  of  ^^  j^  destroy,  and  wliicb,  like  wise, 

all  kinds,  sabres,  bayonets,  swords,  bird  and  ducking  ^      *.!•-.•*    *•        i    «*«««!,♦«- ♦^  iv,i;«^«  ;► 

guns,  in  Considerable  quantities.    Some  of  the  owneil  the  Administration  has  taught  us  to  believe  i: 

took  the  precaution  to  attach  their  name?  to  the  weap-  was  its  policy  to  nd  US  of  forever, 
ons  taken,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  them  at  no         It  was  also  urged  that  the  course  pursued  hy 

disunt  day.    In  some  instances  parties  refused  to  per-  q^^  Birncv  of  enlistinir  none  but  free  persorJ, 

^ili^t'h^eTa^i^l^tlo"^^^^  ""'  ^'"^"^  '"'  '^^'  '"  would  double  the  value  of  slave  prope^^^^d 

On  the  8d  of  July,  Gen.  Schenck  issued  the  -^^  P^^  rv^^nrnt.^o^^'o^S^^^^^^^ 

following  proclamation :  ^^3^1^  ^^      ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^l^^^g  gj^^^j^  ^^^^  their 

UKADQxrAETEtt^^Mmnw^^^^  )  proportion  of  the  public  burden,  and  should  he 

BALTiMOttiB,  Juij/  Bd,  1868. )  cnlist^d  equally  with  the  free  persons  of  color. 

To-morrowisthcannivcrsary  of  ou^^ationalInde-  The  views  of  the  expediency  of  such  enlist- 
pendence.    It  will  be  celebrated  here  and  elsewhere  ^    brought  up  the  question  of  its  legalitr. 

throughout  the  land,  with  various  forms  of  public  ob-  rrii        /n^      T"     ^  ^  j  •     i.v         vt  ° 

servanco.    One  single  and  appropriate  demonstration  The  affirmative  was  argued  m  the  public  prc5f 

all  can  make.    Let  every  man  on  that  day  show  his  by  Judge  Hugh  L.  Bond,  and  the  negative  bj 

colors.  I  recjucst  and  recommend,  therefore,  that  every  Governor  Bradford.     The  views  of  tlio  Gov- 

house  and  place  of  business  of  every  loval  citizen  of  ernment  were  doubtless  expressed  in  the  fol- 

Baltiraore  shall  have  displayed  upon  it  to-morrow,  ,       .       i  4..^      ^  r,  a^^  A;i..i^«*«  r«««^««i  tt^i» 

from  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  to  sla  p.  m.,  the  American  flag!  lowing  letter  of  Judge  Advocate  General  Holt : 

Let  this  be  done,  the  ensign  being  large  or  small,  ac-  Jvdqb  Aovocatb  Gk5ekal*s  Ottigk,  ) 

cording  to  the  means  and  opportunities  of  each  per-  Attiftuit  iOth^  Ib&i,       f 


considered  the  letter 
.. ^ ,  ssed  to  yourself  tin- 
only  prove  that  patriotic  hearts  do  not  beat  beneath  c|er  date  of  the  .15th  inst,  and  mainly  concur  in  his 
that  roof.              ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK,  views,  which  are  certainly  presented  with  much  force. 

Major-Gcncral  Commanding.  xhe  right  of  the  Government  to  employ  for  the  sop- 

Some  resistance  wa^  made  to  the  enrolling  presslon  of  the  rebellion  persons  of  African  descent 

officers  under  the  acts  of  Congre^  providing  S^'t^SSS^'^S^LTfe'^plS^^'t'Slb 

for  a  draft  or  conscription.   In  Harford  county,  ^^j.  organic  law.  and  the  usages  of  onr  institatioM 

in  July,  the  barn  of  an  enrolling  officer  and  under  5,  recognize  fully  the  authority  of  the  GoTcm- 

another  citizen  were  burned.    An  assessment  ment  to  seize  and  apply  to  public  use  private  propertr, 

W.IS  immediately  ordered  by  Gen.  Schenck  of  J°  making  compensation  therefor.  What  the  use  may  be 

.,          ,,             J  J  11          ,41           ^     T,„^ to  which  It  IS  to  be  applied  does-notenterinto  the  qcc5- 

tliree  thousand  dollars,  upon  "persons  known  ^5^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^t to  make  the  seizure,  which  is  untfam- 

to  be  disaffected  to  the  loyal  Government  of  melled  in  its  exercise  save  by  the  single  condition  bmsi- 

tlie  country  and  encouragcrs  of  rebellion,  and  tioned. 

who  reside  within  six  miles  from  the  points  Secondly,  as  Pbhsoks:  While  those  of  African  de- 

where  the  barns  were  bnrnt "    Fourteen  hnn-  ru'py^Sd^rTe'T.w,'  '^S^^l^  tL"^^"^ 

dred  dollars  were  assessed  m  like  manner  to  pay  property,  they  occupy  also  under  the  Federal  Gototj- 

for  the  destruction  of  buildings  iu  Anno  Arun-  ment  the  status  of  "  persons."    They  are  referred  to 

del  county.  eo  nomine  in  the  Constitution  of  the  tTnited  States  ssJ 

The  enlistment  of  colored  men  for  the  army  i* »  "o^  f  ^P™??"*^  ^""^  V^n  P*^"°°^  "  l^*u  *V^  "^ 

occasioned  much  excitement  in  the  State.   Tl/e  ^^Sn^^^cortiluenT^^^^^^^^^ 

white  male  population  of  Maryland  m  1860,  tion  and  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  Goreni- 

was  256,839 ;  the  free  colored  male  89,740,  ment 

and  the  male  slaves,  44,313.     Col.  Bimey  was  The  obligation  of  all  persons^iirespectjye  of  creed 

authorized  by  thq  Secretary  of  War,  in  July,  o«*  color-to  bear  arms,  if  physically  enable  of  domg 

:         ,.  t^vT     i       ^  K^vv.wvc.  f  ^^,    '»*»  *^        v!  so,  in  defence  of  the  Government  under  which  thcr 

to  enlist  the  tree  negroes  into  the  service.     It  ijye,  and  by  which  they  are  protected,  is  one  that  is 

was  decided  by  the  War  Department  to  credit  universally  acknowledged  and  enforced.    Correspond- 

colored  troops  to  the  State,  the  same  as  any  ing  to  this  obligation  is  the  duty  resting  on  ib<Ke 

other  troops.    The  enlistment  occasioned  the  f^*^*^  ^»***  i^®  administration  of  the  Government, 

V          i*i!>i          '1                  X              -I1J3  to  employ  such  persons  in  the  military  service  wbco- 

absconding  of  slaves  m  large  numbers,  and  led  ^ver  tfte  public  Wety  may  demand  it.""  Congr^s  rec- 

to  the  discussion  of  various   questions.     By  ognized  both  this  obligation  on  the  one  band  and  this 

those  who  were  non-8laveholdei*s  it  was  ivged,  dutv  on  the  other,  when,  by  the  12th  section  of  the  act 

that  to  take  away  from  the  State  the  hearty,  of  17th  July.  1862,  it  was  enacted  that "  the  Pr««ider/. 

<«f,.^n»  .^^A  «"Ki«  A.^r»  Ki««i,fl  ,«i»y>  Ai  1  ♦v.r.  *«««  bc  Bud  he  IS  hereby  authorized  to  receive  into  the  scr- 

Strong,  and  able  free  blacks  who  did  the  man-  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^^  United  Stetes,  for  the  purpose  of  constnact- 

ual  labor  on  the  farms  of  the  seven  compara-  ing  inlrenchments,  or  performing  camp  service,  or  aor 

tively  free  counties  of  the  State  and  in  the  city  other  labor,  or  any  military  or  naval  service,  for  which 

of  Baltimore,  would  leave  those  sections  of  they  may  be  foun'd  competent,  persons  of  African  d^ 

thA  RfntA  wUhnnfUhnr  or  nlsA  nnriinpl  tliAm  scept,  and  such  persons  shall  be  enrolled  and  Organized 


the  State  without  labor,  or  else  compel  them, 
the  most  loyal  sec 
slave  labor.    They 


.,  ^  ,        ,         .•      *     i»  xT-      Ox  1.     X     1  •    '     under  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Ct«D- 

the  most  loyal_  sections  of  the  ^tate,  to  hire     stitution  and  faws,  as  the  President"  may  prescribe." 

ley  said:    "It  is  well  known        The  terms  of  this  act  are  without  restriction,  and  do 
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distinction  is  made,  or  was  intended  to  be  made,  be-  coun^ ;  Slaughter's  Creek,  Dorchester  county ;  Prin- 

twccn  persons  of  African  descent  held  to  setrice  or  cess  Ann  Wharf,  Somerset  count j* ;  Forrest  Wharf;  St. 

labor,  and  those  not  so  held.  Mary's  county :    Leonardtown,   St.    Mary's   county ; 

The  President  is  empowered  to  receive  them  all  into  Benedict,  Charles   county ;   Lower  Marlboro,  Galrert 

tho  military  serTice  and  to  assign  them  such  duty  as  county;  Monocacy,  Frederick   county;    Haeerstown, 

they  may  be  found  competent  to  perform.    The  tena-  Washington  county ;  Annapolis,  Anne  Arundel  county ; 

clous  and  brilliant  valor  displayed  bv  troops  of  this  £Ilicott's  Mills,  Howard  county ;  Cheriystone  Creek, 

race,  at  Port  Hudson,  Millikeu's  Bcna  and  Fort  Wag-  Northampton  county,  Va. ;  Cbesconessez  Greek,  Ac- 

nor,  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  to  the  President  and  comae  county. 

to  the  country  the  character  of  the  service  of  which  All  claims  by  alleged  owners  of  slaves  who  may  bo 

they  are  capable.    In  the  interpretation  given  to  the  enlisted  will  be  laid l>cfore  the  board  appointed  by  the 

I-^nroIIment  Act,  free  persons  of  African  descent  are  President,  and  consisting  of  Hugh  £.  Bond,  Thomas 

treated  as  **  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  sense  Timmons,  and  L.  E.  Strauchn.    The  board  will  bold 

( f  the  law,  and  are  everywhere  being  drailed  into  the  its  session  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Military  service.  Rolls  and  recruiting  lists  will  be  furnished  the  board 

In  reference  to  the  other  class  of  persons  of  this  race  for  public  information,  and  on  demand  exhibited  to 

— those  held  to  service  or  labor — the  12th  section  of  any  nerson  claiming  that  his  or  her  slave  had  been  en- 

1  !ic  act  of  17th  July  is  still  in  full  force,  and  the  Pres-  iistea. 

2  lent  may  in  his  discretion  receive  them  into  the  army  Claims  must  bo  presented  within  ten  days  aHer  the 
uAd  assign  them  such  field  of  duty  as  he  may  deem  filing  of  the  said  rolls.  No  claims  will  be  received  or 
them  prepared  to  occupy.  In  view  of  the  loyalty  of  entertained  from  any  person  who  is  or  has  been  en- 
tliia  race,  and  of  the  obstinate  courage  which  they  have  gaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
shown  themselves  to  possess,  they  certainly  constitute  cd  States,  or  who  in  any  way  has  Kiven  aid  or  shall 
at  this  crisiii  in  our  history  a  most  powerful  and  rclia-  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  oT  the  Government ; 
ble  arm  of  the  public  defence.  Whether  this  arm  shall  and  all  claimants  shall  filo  with  their  claims  an  oath  of 
now  be  cxcrtcu  is  not  a  question  of  power  or  right,  but  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
purely  of  policy,  to  bo  determined  by  the  estimate  CoL  Wm.  Bimey,  2d  United  States  colored  troops, 
which  may  be  entertained  of  the  conflict  in  which  wo  recruiting  and  mustering  officer  for  the  State  of  Ma- 
are  engaged,  and  of  the  necessity  that  presses  to  bring  rjland,  will  furnish  officii  copies  of  all  muster-in  rolls 
this  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  to  a  close.  A  man  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  above  board.  . 
precipitated  into  a  struggle  for  his  life,  on  land  or  sea.  Any  citizen  of  Maryland  who  shall  offer  his  or  her 
instinctively  and  almost  necessarily  puts  forth  every  slave  for  enlistment  into  the  military  service  shall,  if 
energy  witn  which  he  is  endowed,  and  eagerly  seizes  such  slave  bo  accepted,  receive  from  the  recruiting  of- 
upon  every  source  of  strength  within  his  grasp;  and  ficer  a  certificate  tnereof,  with  a  descriptive  list  of  such 
:\  nation  battling  for  existence,  that  docs  not  do  the  slave,  and  become  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  ser- 
r>ame,  may  well  be  regarded  as  neither  wise  nor  obe-  vice  or  labor  of  said  slave  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
dientto  that  great  law  of  self-preservation,  from  which  three  hundred  dollars,  upon  filing  with  the  above 
are  derived  our  most  urgent  and  solemn  duties.  That  board  a  valid  deed  of  manumission  and  release,  and 
there  exists  a  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  making  satisfactonr  proof  of  title ;  and  any  slave  so 
aoldiera  of  African  descent,  is  undeniable ;  it  is,  how-  enlisting  shall  be  forever  thereafter  free. 

ever,  rapidly  giving  way  and  never  had  any  founda-  All  enlistments  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 

tiun  in  reason  or  loyalty.    It  originated  with  and  has  provisions  of  General  Order  No.  829,  current  series, 

been  dili^^ently  nurtured  by  those  in  sympathy  with  War  Department. 

tlio  rebellion,  and  its  uttcrxmce  at  this  moment  is  Bv  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

necessarily  in  the  interests  of  treason.  C.  W.  FOSTER,  Assistant  Adj't-Gen*l  Volunteers. 

Should  the  President  foci  that  tho  public  interests  c„^i,  —„„  fv^  A\^^^^ui^^  ^^  ♦!./%  ci«,.»a  ♦^ 

require  that  he  shall  exert  the  power  with  which  he  is  Such  was  tho  disijosition  ^f  the  slaves  to 

clothedby  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  mhJulj;,  his  cross  the  lines  and  enter  the  service  in  the 

action  should  be  in  subordination  to  the  constitutional  coanties  bordering  on  the  city  of  Washington, 

principle  which  exacts  that  compensation  shall  be  that  patrols  were  established  by  the  owners  to 

made  for  private  property  devoted  to  the  public  uses.  ^  ^^           jj^             ^     f  ^j                     ^ 

A  just  compensation  to  loyal  claimants  to  tho  service  -i  ,    r       xi               v    i\v  •     j     *•     \'           i* 

or  labor  of  persons  of  African  descent  enlisted  in  our  ped  before  they  reached  their  destination,     it 

army,  would  accord  with  the  uniform  practice  of  the  was  distinctly  asserted  by  the  press  in   Sep- 

Govemment  and  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  tember  that  in  twelve  months,  with  or  without 

iBoIdiera  of  this  class,  after  having  perilled  their  gj^^e  enlistments,  tliere  would  not  be  a  slave  in 

hvcs  in  defence  of  the  Republic,  could  not  be  rocn-  ■Lr«»,,i««-,i   «,u«  A^»i»,^A  ♦«  i^«  f^^^  ^^^^^*  4.k^ 

slaved  without  a  naUonal  «fishonor ♦revolting  and  un-  Manrland  who  desired  to  be  free  except  the 

ctulurable  for  all  who  are  themselves  worthy  to  be  free,  aged  and  mnrm. 

The  compensation  made^  therefore,  should  be  such  as  But  another  and  still  more  important  ques- 

entirely  to  exhaust  the  interest  of  the  claimants:  so  tion  came  under  discussion  during  tho  latter 

ctr±Tlh;"^aftrt^lron°c:en^rir't^^  part  of  Uj«  year.    It  related  to  the  emancipa- 
enjoyment  of  that  freedom  symbolized  by  the  flag  tion  of  the  slaves.    The  development  of  the 
which  they  have  followed  and  defended.  Views  on  this  subject  IS  shown  in  the  move- 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ments  of  the  political  organizations.     On  the 
J.  HOLT,  Judge  Advocate  General.  28d  of  May,  1861,  a  Union  State  convention 
These  views  were  subsequently  adopted  in  was  convened  at  Baltimore  which  defined  the 
tho  action  of  thtf  Government  as  appears  by  position  of  the  Union  men  of  Maryland,  and 
tho  following  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War :  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Cen* 
War  Dbfaiitment,  Adjutaitt  Gznbral'b  Ofticx,       1  tral  Committee ;  under  the  auspices  of  this 
BiiB.Au  FOExna  Oroamzationot^coi^b^^^^^^^         ^  committee  a  State  convention  was  assembled. 

In  accordance  with  orders  from  the  President  of  tho  officers  nominated,  and  the  State  election  held 

United  States,  tho  following  recruitinjg  stations  have  in  November  of  that  year.     In  the  progress  of 

bi'^n  established  for  colored  troops  in  the  State  of  events  Union  Leagues  were  organized  through- 

Mai7land:     BaUimore;  «»;;'•«  ^«   Grace    Ha^^^^^  Out  the  State,  which  were  represented  by  the 

county:    Broad  Creek,  (Jecil  county;    Chestertown^  ^        ,  t      —         r  xi.     o*  j.     ^  \r '     i     j      t 

Kent  county;  Queenstown,  Queen   Anno's    county;  Grand  League  of  the  State  of  Maryland.     In 

Kent  Inland  Lauding,  Kent  county;  Oxford,  Talbot  the  spring  of  1803,  the  Lnion  men  desired  a 
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conierenoe  and  organization,  "  tliat  they  might  country  who  now  stand  in  hoittUe  amy  on  the  loO  of 
he  able  more  effectually  to  aastain  tiie  Nation-    Maryland  eager  to  drag  her  into  the  Tortex  of  OMtkaud 

al  Adminbtration  in  its  great  straggles."  In  ""^,«i,  2d,Thatitiatheparamaantd«tyofeverT 
response  to  resolutions  of  a  mass  meetmg  m  citizen  to  proclaim  hi»  Dnwayering  anppoii  of  tbe 
Cumberland  on  April  80th,  the  Grand  League  Union  of  these  States  as  the  only  safeguaid  agaioss 
issued  a  call  for  a  State  convention  to  aasem*  domestic  anarchy  and  foreign  interference ;  that  to 
ble  in  Baltimore  on  June  16th.  The  call  was  1^!^??'?''  •nd  Constitution  may  be  found  the  qoiet, 
addressed^to  "aU  persons  who  support  the  KSS5'"i  l^^lt\j:^,i^'''^^i^^  ^  ^ 
whole  policy  of  the  Goremment  in  suppress-  we  should  now  and  forever  diacounteoance  ereTj 
ing  the  rebellion."  Meantime  a  meeting  of  effort,  from  whatever  quarter,  to  aerer  the  bonds 
Conservative  Union  men  representing  about  *^  ^*^®  •^  '°°8  ^^^^  ^  together  in  harmony  as  • 
n^uw^  the  counties  of  the  State  was  held  in    »  ^^^^  j^,  That  her  unquestionable  dutvis  to 

lialtimore  on  May  14th,  which  resulted  m  a  stand  by  the  constitutional  authorities  of  our  ebuDtrr 

meeting  of  the  State  Central  Committee  above  in  the  firm,  unflinching  prosecution  of  &  war  wicfcedlV 

mentioned,  by  whom  a  State  convention  was  fo"*d  on  us;  to  rebuke  with  cordial  alacrity  eyar 

called  to  meet  on  June  23d.    The  convention  jS^^i?«!!!i!irX!°^^ 

called  for  June  16th  met  and  adopted  the  fol-  gS^irSrTtd'^JtlS^^^^^^^^^^ 

lowing  resolutions:  personal  predilections;  all  differences  upon  snbonli- 

rrland  ought  to  vote  for  no  candidate  for  Congress  J^iemed  and  perpetuated.  «««  aoau  w 

^^I'lT,  °o*  *''°'l^'"*®^f'*°  ^V^^l"*^  F/'"^^'  ^  *"  V ^y        JUsolPed,  AIiTtQ.  as  the  sword  alone  U  tendered  to 

ll^J^^^lZ  w  ^Jf^''^\  P*°l*7  A^  WA  ^d™°"»V5t»?".  us  by  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  we  hare  no  ditemSre 

and  pledge  himself  to  enter  and  abide  by  the  Admin-  but  &e  acceptance  of  that  sad  arbitrament -tStR- 

^„?il?^^"'"'  ^""'^  ^P^''  ""^  ""^  ^"^  **^  ^P"^  »>«»»°"  is  nJt  to  be  conquered  by  p3iti« ;  'th^tS 

Dij    mv  A   AU  J-*-      1  »T  .  0  conTention  ignores  all  issues.  local  or  national,  bat 

M^f'^A^'  'Jf  *  ^"^  unconditional  Union   men  of  those  of  war,  until  treason  Sail  auccumb^re  o 

Maryland  ought  to  nominate  and  vote  for  no  candidate  offended  peopla  •  vw«*«w  wawsv  au 

for  the  Gknend  Assembly  who  does  not  pledge  himself  r^^^r 

to  call  a  constitutional  convention,  to  asseooble  at  the        A  resolution  was  also  adopted  declarmg  that 

^'"iw  P/rr}?;?*!'!!^®"?*-    f  '    r  u*  *  ^^^  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  shoald  make 

iftwwcec/,  That  the  policy  of  emancipation  ooght  to  t»«*^„««;7L«    Am.   L..k^U4.:«^  *^    v«,  omv«ivi""^ 

bo  inaugurated  in  Maryland.  provision  for  submitting  to    the   people  t^e 

rru  .  .    X.        V  .  .  X  ^  question  of  the  call  for  a  constitutional  con- 

They  made  no  nominations  but  appointed  a  vention.     They  nominated  S.   S.   Maffit  for 

committee  of  conference  and  a^ourned  to  the  comptroller,  and  Wm.  L.  W.  Scabrook   for 

23d.    The  only  generd  officers  to  be  chosen  at  commissioner,  and  adjourned.     The  convention 

the  election  in  November  were  a  comptroller  called  by  the  Grand  League  after  the  faflure  of 

and  commissioner  of  the  Land  Office.    Mem-  the  Committee  of  Conference  to  agree,  nomina- 

bers  of  Congress  from  districts  were  also  to  be  ted  H.  H.  Goldri)orough  for  ooiD?)troner  and 

chosen.    On  the  23d  both  conventions  assem-  Wm.  L.  W.  Seabrook,  above  mentioned,  for 

bled.    They  we?e  designated,  for  distinction  commissioner.    The  following  resolation&  of-  * 

sake,  as  tlie  Union  League  Convention,  and  the  fered  by  a  member,  were  unanimoufily  adoU^ 

State  Central  Committee   Convention.     The  and  the  convention  adiourned : 
Committee  of  Conference  of  the  former  pro-        »    t   ^  m.      ,.   JT^^ 

posed  to  a  like  committee  appomted  by  the  ^-'"ff/^^i,  That  the  Union  men  of  M^^ 

t  i*.        *u  *  u        ^  "**"  ^"^.^  wj^iwMAi^  wj   Mio  conditionally  such,  and  in  favor  of  the  moat  r»««ns 

latter   that  both   conventions  should  a*oum  measures fo/thc  suppression  dT the^>3Si.^Sd^ 

sine  diey  after  uniting  m  a  call  for  a  third  con-  restoration  of  the  National  authority  t]m>asboat  the 

vention  to  meet  at  a  future  day  for  the  purpose  Republic. 

of  making  nominations.     The  latter  committee       ^t^olted,  That  there  is  no  snch  ttung  in  timea  d 

declined  the  proposition,  and  as  the  former  SS&supp<r^^^^^ 

made  its  adoption  an  alternative,  both  commit-  al  GovemmSat;  t&at  the  adm^u!2S<m  ^^^t 

tees  separated.  tional  Government  is  confined  by  the  Constitatioo  to 

The  convention  called  by  the  State  Commit-  ***®  President,  assisted  in  thov  several  ^>beres  of 

tee  then  adopted  the  following,  with  other  f^lLt^  the  administrative  dejpartments;  aod  limi 

resolutions  •  therefore,  while  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 

resoiuxions .  pr^gg  thouXd  not  be  arbitrarily  infringed,  therefore 

The  State  of  Maryland,  faithful  as  ever  to  the  prin-  »be  measures  of  the  President,  and  the  geoml  polkr 

:iple8  of  national  unity  and  independence  which  actu-  9^  "^f  administration,  should,  under  the  present  ur- 

ited  our  forefathers ;  firm  in  its  reliance  on  the  Govern-  ""^  "'*"* *" '  *^ *~"  *" "       "  *     *" 

nent  they  founded,  and  undisturbed  in  its  trust  by 
the  two  years  of  war  which  have  deluged  our  fields 
with  blood,  sends  these  her  delegates  from  every  quar- 
ter of  her  territory  to  renew  her  solemn  pledare  to  the         T>»a  iu-^w^r^w*  ^c  ♦i,^  tt-.:^..  ^  a*_      ^ 
world  in  behalf  of  that  Constitutional  Government  of         ^^t  division  of  the  Union  men  of  the  State 

the  United  States,  which  for  more  than  three  quarters  ^^^  became  complete.     One  party  was  deiiir- 

of  a  ccDturv  compelled  the  respect  of  mankind  and  nated  as  Union  men  and  the  other  as  Uncondi- 

secured  tholibcrty,happiness,  and  prosperity  of  all  its  tional  Union  men;  and    ^mancipation  becaEoe 

^'fn^  Sstimony  whereof,  it  is  by  this  convenUon  ?f  °  ^f  ^^'^'^''f  important  ««bjects  of  disc^ 

Jiuohedy  1st.  That  we  consider  it  our  proud  privi-  ^°  *^®  poMicd  canvass.     On  the  11th  of   S^^ 

/egc  to  republish  our  faith,  and  to  set  forth  our  deter-  tember  the  State  Central  Committee  issoed  asi 

Dunatiou  in  the  face  of  those  enemies  of  our  common  address  to  the  people  of  the  Stat«,  in  which  they 
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Bay  that  it  is  evident,  in  their  opinion,  that  a  most  to  the  idea  of  immediate  emancipatioD,  must  be 

party  entertaining  more  ultra  views  than  they  unreasonable  indeed,  if  they  could  desire  a  morerapid 

^oulddeem  It  prudent  or  advisable  to  «^l  '^r'^,^Z^''orS:t^"T^S'll''^{^^'^f, 

tion— demanding     peremptory    emancipation,  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  contendinff  for.    Upon 

without  regard  to  constitutional  rights,  or  even  one  pomt,  however,  there  is  entire  accord,  and  that  is, 

the  reasonable  convenience  of  those  who  have  **^**  ^^^  safety  and  integrity  of  this  Union  rises  above 

been  heretofore,  and  are  now,  connected  with  JXriJ^'  rth*e'G±.Ct  wh?ttr'*re°;^*1l 

the  institution  of  slavery  m  Maryland,  have  recognized  or  not,  must  be  sustained  in  putting  down 

indicated  a  purpose  to  make  this  the  para-  this  rebellion. 

mount  and  leading  issue  in  the  approaching  ^^v^«i_i.oxi.      i.tt        3.  . 

canvass,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  dUturbing  the  ^  9^  *|»®  1^^  of  September  the  Unconditional 

harmony  of  the  Union  party.    They  further  Union  State  Committee,  appointed  by  the  con- 

gj^y  .  vention  which  assembled  on  June  16th,  issued 

an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  which 

Whatever  shape  this  movement  may  assume,  it  they  say : 
may  well  be  doubted  by  conservative  men,  whether 

the  aggravation  of  feeling  it  is  certain  to  produce,  We  disavow  all  measures  for  the  violent  abrogation 

may  not  have  the  effect  of  retarding  rather  than  of  slavery  in  our  midst    We  claim  that  in  the  excr- 

facilitating  the  object  proposed  to  be  accomplished,  cise  of  onr  prerogatives  as  American  citizens  we  owe 

The  only  regular  and  constitutional  mode  of  dealing  it  to  ourselves  to  discuss  fairly,  and  finally  to  dispose 

with  a  subject  like  this,  is  by  direct  appeal  to  the  peo-  of,  this  evil ;  and  we  hereby  solemnly  declare  it  to  be 

pie  in  the  modes  which  they  have  chosen  to  indicate,  our  conviction  that  the  dienity,  the  honor,  and  the 

Any  effort  to  precipitate  a  more  speedy  settlement  of  prosperity  of  our  people  alike  demand  that  we  should 

the  question,  unless  by  common  consent,  is  hardly  legally  and  constitutionally  abolish  the  institution  at 

likely  to  receive  the  countenance  of  any  large  portion  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the  best  interests 

of  our  citizens,  whether  for  or  against  the  mstitution  of  the  State,  and  the  permanent  welfare,  stability,  and 

of  slavery  in  Maryland.    This  committee  cannot  an-  unity  of  the  nation. 

dcrstand  in  what  manner  immediate  emancipation  is  Since  **  the  people  know  that  the   substance  (of 

proposed  to  be  brought  about,  unless  by  the  interpo-  slavery)  is  already  gonc^  and  that  only  the  skeleton 

sitioD  of  a  power  beyond  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  has  been  left,"  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  sooner 

the  State.    The  minority  as  well  as  the  majority  have  the  skeleton  is  removed  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 

rights,  and  they  will  claim  to  be  hikrd  in  the  finid  true  interests  of  the  State  and  the  nation  ;  at  the  same 

settlement  of  this  question.    We  can  approach  the  time  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  this  can  only  be  ac- 

subject  but  in  one  way.  complished  by  at  once  bringing  the  people  face  to  face 

When  a  State  Convention  is  called  to  assemble,  it  with  it  in  the  election  of  such  men  only  as  are  willing 

will  be  time  enough  to  brinir  up  an  agitation  looking  to  discbaree  their  whole  constitutional  duty  by  accept* 

to  the  fullest  interchange  of  opinion,  oefore  the  finiu  ing  their  full  measure  of  responsibility  m  calling  a 

adoption  of  any  plan,  by  the  only  recognized  body  to  Constitutional  Convention   at  the   earliest   moment 

which  all  such  subjects  of  rizht  belong.    That  time  practicable. 

has  not  vet  come.    The  peopl^  have  already  become  We  are  admonished  by  the  refusal  of  the  last  Union 

dissatisned  with  the  radical  views  of  many  who  have  Legislature  to  provide  for  taking  the  sense  of  the 

taken  sides  in  this  issue,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  people  in  respect  to  a  Convention,  that  it  will  not  do 

have  never  been  more  united  than  in  their  purpose  to  take  for  granted,  bccause.a  candidate  is  heartily  in 

to   rebuke  the  ultra  spirit  which  has  shown  itself,  favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  therefore  he  will 

This  committee  will  be  slow  to  believe,  that  in  a  State,  favor  the  earliest  removal  of  its  producing  cause,  or 

loyal  as  Maryland  is  known  to  be,  the  power  of  this  give  to  the  people  the  opportunity  so  to  declare. 

Gbveromont  will  be  used  in  forcing  an  issue  which  That  men  who  seek  to  legislate  in  this  prisis  need 

cannot  fail  to  throw  a  damper  upon  the  efforts  of  first  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  influence  of 

Union  men.    Slavery,  it  is  said,  has  been  the  head  the  great  disturbing  interest  is,  wo  think,  abundantly 

and  front  of  this  rebellion.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  **  Convention  Bill"  which 

both  Xorth  and  South  it  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  passed  the  House  of  Delegates  last  year,  and  which 

agitation  for  years  past    But  it  is  no  excuse  for  vio-  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  on  the  very  last  night  of 

Icnce  and  a  aisregard  of  constitutional  law  that  such  the  session,  contained  a  clause  that  the  Convention 

has  been  the  working  of  our  political  system.    The  therein  provided  for  should.*'  not  alter  or  abolish  the 

evil  of  slaveiT  attaches  equally  to  those  who  formed  relation  of  master  and  slave,  as  it  now  exists  in  the 

our  Federal  Constitution,  as  to  the  Border  States  men  State." 

of  the  present  day,  who  are  innocently  connected  In  presenting  the  nominees  of  the  Unconditional 

with  it.  Union  party  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  Mary- 

The  Union  men  of  the  State  of  Mairland,  repre-  land  we  desire  to  have  no  concealment  of  our  views  or 

sen  tod  by  this  Committee,  belong  to  all  parties,  and  their  own.    Wo  believe  a  manly,  frank  course  is  the 

they  have  made  common  cause  in  this  great  conflict  best,  and  that  tnie  men  will  despise  hypocrisy  and 

fur  the  life  of  the  Republic.    Emancipationists  and  subterfuge  in  this  hour  of  the  nation's  penl^  and  recog- 

slaveholders  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  support  of  nize  hostility  to  the  Government,  conceal  itself  under 

the  Government    There  are  those  who  believe  that  whatever  garment  of  loyalty  it  may,  or  call  itself  by 

the  State  of  Maryland  -should  avail  herself  of  an  early  what  title  it  may  choose. 

occasion  to  adopt  some  principle  of  gradual  and  com-  Fellow-citizens,  the  men  we  present  to  yon  are  in 
pen  sated  emancipation  ;  and  there  are  those  a^ain  favor  of  supporting  the  Administration  in  every  effort 
who  believe  that  during  the  existence  of  this  rebellion,  to  put  down  the  reoellion,  and  in  every  measure  which 
and  while  the  State  is  virtually  under  military  con-  it  has  thought  necessary  for  the  permanent  peace  of 
trol — a  large  section  being  still  held  under  martial  the  country  when  the  rebellion  shall  have  been  sub- 
law — it  is  advisable  in  order  to  secure  all  shades  of  dued. 

opinion  in  a  common  effort  to  restore  the  Union,  to  We  believe  that  the  only  way  to  put  down  the  re- 

vjrnore  all  side  issues,  and  move  in  solid  phalanx,  hellion  is  to  put  it  down  by  force  of  arms,  and  for 

with  one  object  and  one  purpose  to  engage  their  atten-  this  purpose  we  aro.  willing  to  vote  every  dollar  ne- 

tion.  cessary,  and  to  give  every  available  man,  block  or 

There  is  still  another  class  who,  convinced  by  every  white, 

day's   experience  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  this  war  We  do  not  think  ourselves  at  all  superior  to  our 

upon  the  I)order  States,  believe  that  those  who  cling  ancestors  of  Revolutionary  memory,  who  fought  side 
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bj  sido  with  colored  troops,  nor  to  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  commanded  ifnd  complimented  the  colored  mil- 
itia who  fought  with  tiim  at  New  Orleans.  Wo  be- 
liere  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  President  to  use 
air  force  and  every  weapon  which  God  has  put  with- 
in his  ffrasp,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have 
authorized  him  to  wield,  in  defence  of  the  nation. 

Traitors  have  no  choice  m  to  the  weapons  which 
are  to  be  used  in  their  destruction,  and  loyal  men 
only  ask  that  they  be  speedy  and  sure. 

Nevertheless,  while  we  yield  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  summon  to  the  field  every  person  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  we  hold  that  it  is  nght,  and  shall 
invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Government  to  recom- 
pense loyal  masters  who  are  thus  deprived  of  services 
to  which  they  arc  entitled  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  discuss  the 
entire  question  of  emancipation  as  it  relates  to 
the  welfare  of  Maryland. 

The  contest  for  State  officers  was  between 
those  two  divisions  of  the  Union  party.  In  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  was  a  party  op- 
posed to  the  measures  of  the  Administration, 
of  such  strength  as  to  elect  their  candidate  for 
Congress.  Their  views  on  the  questions  at  is- 
sue in  the  State  election  are  thus  expressed  by 
one  of  the  county  conventions  in  the  district : 

jRegohed,  That  as  Union  men,  we  are  not  only  op- 
posed to  emancipation  in  this  State,  but  even  to  all 
agitation  of  the  question  at  this  time  as  premature 
and  unwise,  and  likely  to  cause  division  wuero  there 
should  be  union,  and  permanent  discords  where  there 
should  be  abiding  harmony. 

jResohedf  That  we  support  the  Union  for  the  sake 
of  the  Constitution,  and  are  opposed  to  the  exercise 
by  the  General  Government  of  all  unauthorized 
powers,  deeming  it  of  little  consequence  if  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  be  sacrificed,  whether  it  is  effected  by 
usurpation  or  rebellion. 

Hesolvedf  That  our  devotion  for  the  Union  increases 
with  its  perils :  and  regarding  it  as  the  palladium  of 
our  liberties,  the  ark  of  true  republicanism,  and  the 
hope  and  asylum  of  the  'oppressed  of  all  nations,  we 
yield  it  our  heartfelt  allegiance,  and  will  ever  sup- 
port it  by  legal  and  constitutional  means. 

The  day  of  election  was  Tuesday,  the  8d  of 
Kovember.  As  the  time  approached  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  took  place,  and  was 
published : 

Office  of  Uniost  Stats  CEirreAL  CostMrrrEE, ) 
Baltimobc,  October  2(itA^  1363.     ) 
To  the  President : 

Sir  :  A  suspicion  havinj^  taken  possession  of  the 
minds  of  manv  loyal  Union  voters  of  the  States  of 
Maryland,  that  the  election  about  to  take  place  on 
the  8d  or  November  will  be  attended  with  undue 
interference  on  the  part  of  persons  claiming^  to  rep- 
resent the  wishes  or  the  Government,  I  am  induced, 
by  what  I  know  to  be  the  desire  of  a  large  number 
of  onr  people,  and  in  furtherance  of  applications 
daily  made  to  me,  to  ask  most  respectfully  that  you 
would  place  me,  as  chairman  or  the  Union  State 
Central  Committee,  in  possession  of  your  views 
upon  this  subject,  in  order  that  they  mav  be  com- 
municated to  loyal  voters  throughout  this  State. 

I  will  beg  you  to  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
with  no  doubt  or  distrust  on  my  part,  as  to  what  will 
be  your  response  to  this  letter,  tnat  I  ask  this  favor 
at  your  hands ;  but  simply  to  satisfy  a  large  class  of 
persons  who  believe  that  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  your  part  would  not  be  without  its  benefit  to  the 
people  01  the  State  in  promoting  what  we  all  desire, 
a  fair  expression  of  the  public  voice. 

I  am.  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  SWANN, 

Chairman  of  the  Union  State  Central  Committee. 


ExBcmvB  Maksiox,  \ 
'Washisotox,  OcMitr  2Ttfs  1^63.     \ 
Hon,  Thoma$  Swann : 

Dbar  Sib:  Your  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  the 
other  half  of  this  sheet,  is  received.  I  trust  there  is 
no  just  ground  for  the  suspicion  you  mention :  and 
I  am  somewhat  mortified  that  there  could  be  a  doubt 
of  my  views  upon  tiiis  point  of  your  inquiry.  I  wish 
all  loyal  qualified  voters  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere 
to  have  the  undisturbed  privilege  of  voting  at  elec- 
tions ;  and  neither  my  authority  nor  my  name  can  be 
properly  used  to  the  contrary. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A  LINCOLN. 

On  the  81st  of  October,  Governor  Bradford^d- 
dressed  the  following  letter  to  President  Lineohi: 

Exscurmt  Office,  \ 
Anxapolis,  October  81«4 1SC8.     f 
To  his  Excellency  President  Lincoln : 

Sir  :  Rumors  are  to-day  current,  and  they  reach 
me  in  such  a  shape  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  them, 
that  detachments  of  soldiers  are  to  be  despatched 
on  Monday  next  to  several  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  of  being  present  at  their  polls  on 
Tuesarfy  next,  the  day  of  our  State  election. 
These  troops  are  not  residents  of  the  State,  and 
consequentljT  are  not  sent  for  the  purpose  of  votix^. 
and  as  there  is  no  reason,  in  my  opinion^  to  apprehend 
nnv  riotous  or  violent  proceeding  at  this  election,  the 
inference  is  unavoidable  that  these  military  detach- 
ments, if  sent,  are  expected  to  exert  some  control  or 
influence  in  that  election.  I  am  also  informed  that 
orders  are  to  be  issued  from  this  Military  Depart- 
mcnt,  on  Monday,  presenting  certain  restrictions  or 
qualifications  on  the  right  of  suffrage — of  what  pre- 
cise character  I  am  not  apprised — ^which  the  Jnoges 
of  Election  will  be  expected  to  observe.  From  my 
knowledge  of  your  sentiments  on  these  subjects,  as 
expressed  to  Hon.  R.  Johnsoii,  in  my  presence,  on 
the  twenty-second  instant,  as  also  disclosed  in  toot 
letter  of  instructions  to  Gen.  Schofield,  unce  pab- 
lished,  in  reference  to  the  Missouri  election,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  orders  above  referred  to  are  with- 
out your  personal  knowledge ;  and  I  take  the  libertT 
of  calling  the  subject  to  your  attention,  and  invoking 
vour  interposition  to  countermand  them.  I  panoot 
but  feel  that  to  suffer  any  military  interference  is 
the  matter  of  onr  elections,  or  to  prescribe  any  test 
of  oath  to  voters  when  all  the  candiaatcs  in  the  State— 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  tw(f  or  three  in  one 
Congressional  District — are  all  loyal  men,  would  be 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
State.  There  are  other  reasons  why  such  proceed- 
ings would  appear  as  an  offensive  discriminatian 
against  our  State.  Our  citizens  are  aware  that  highly 
important  elections  have  recently  taken  place  in  other 
States,  without,  as  it  is  believed,  any  such  interfer- 
ence by  the  Government  authorities :  and  if  votes  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  allowed  to  be  cait 
there  without  objection,  and  with  no  limit  upon  the 
elective  franchise  other  than  the  State  laws  prescribe, 
and  where  one,  at  least,  of  the  candidates  so  supported 
was  considered  so  hostile  to  the  Government  that  for 
months  past  he  has  been  banished  from  the  country, 
certainly  any  such  interference  as  between  the  loyal 
men  now  candidates  m  this  State  would,  under  sach 
comparisons,  be  more  justly  objectionable,  and  finds 
nothing  in  the  present  condition  of  things  here  to 
justify  it.  I  rely,  therefore,  upon  your  Excelleocr 
for  such  an  order  as  will  prevent  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
*       Your  Excellency's  obedient  servunt, 

A.  W.  BRADFORD. 

To  this  letter  the  President,  on  the  2d  of 
November,  made  the  following  reply : 

Wab  Dbpabtmxst,  WASHnroTOK,  I^ovemher  2(f,  1§(S3. 
To  his  Excellency  A,  W.  Bradford^ 

Governor  qf  Maryland: 
Sib  :  Tours  of  the  81st  ult.  was  received  yesterday 
about  noon,  and  since  then  I  have  been  giving  most 
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er^rncst  attention  to  tho  Bubjcct  matter  of  it.  At  my  IT.  That  all  prorost  marshals  and  other  military 
cdl  Geo.  Schcnck  has  attended,  and  he  assures  me  officers  commanding  in  Maryland  shall  support  the 
it  13  almost  certaid  that  violence  will  be  used  at  somo    Judges  of  Election  on  the  4th  of  NoTember.  18C3, 


or  run  a  ticket  unless  they  have  some  assurance  of  loyal,  or  does  not  admit  his  allegiance  to  the  United 

protection.     This  makes  the  Missouri  case  of  my  States,  which  oath  shall  be  in  the  following  form  and 

action,  in  regard  to  which  you  express  your  ap-  terms: 

^Te'rcmaining  point  of  your  letter  is  a  protest  fenVrS^tn^orant^i.^^o!??^^^ 

agamst  any  person  offenug  to  vote  bemg  put  to  any  against  all  enemies,  whethct  domestic  or  foreign;  thst  I 

test  not  found  in  the  lows  o/  Maryland.    This  bnnn  hereby  nledgre  my  alleglonce,  fhlth.  and  loyalty  to  the  ssme, 

us  to  a  difference  between  Missouri  and  Maryland,  any  ordbancc,  resolntibn,  or  law  or  any  Butte  Gonventlon  or 

with  the  same  reason  in  both  States.    Missouri  has,  Legislature  to  the  cootimiy  notwithstanding ;  that  I  Mill  at 

by  law,  provided  a  test  for  the  voter  with  reference  *!*  toc«  yield  a  hearty  and  willing  obedience  to  the  eald 

£the  p'resent  rebe^^^  Maryland  has  not.  riSa^^o^^^^aS^^Mllyt^ 

For  example.  General  Trimble,  captured  fighting  us  taking  up  ams  against  them,  or  aiding,  abetting',  or  counte- 

Dt  Gettysburg,  is,  without  recanting  his  treason,  a  nancing  those  In  arms  against  them :  that,  without  p<?nnl8- 

Ic^al  voter  by  the  laws  of  Maryland.    Even  General  slon  firom  the  lawfbl  authority,  I  will  have  no  communica- 


«r^^C.«    V™v.  •'^r  "f„^!"VK«  ««.^„  ;«^^            u  I  will  la  all  thinjra  deport  myself  as  a  good  and  loyal  citizen 

order  here,  reach  precisely  the  same  end.     Each  of  the  Unltea  Stated   Thii  I  do  In  good  fallh,  with  ftill 

assures  tho  right  of  voting  to  nil  loyal  men,  and  determination,  pledge,  and  purpose  to  keep  this  my  sworn 

wiicther  a  man  is  loval  each  allows  that  man  to  fix  obligation,  and  wit&oat  any  mental  reservation  or  evasion 

by  his  own  oath,    Vour  suggestion  that  nearly  all  whalsoever. 

ii'rri*'^^}^^.^  ^^/^^  I  do  not  think  quite  meets  jjj  p^^^g^  ^ar^hols  and  other  miUtary  officers 

^onnnft..^«fi^L«*?i™^5t*^°^^^        uotion's  hfo,  I  ^^  dircctod.  to  rcDort  to  these  headquarters  any 

^rSL^l^«   i!^*^^  "^^A^^  those  whose  election  j^^       ^f  an  election  who  shaU  refus?  his  aid  ih 

^hL  lwlT°  *^  ""E?"  disloyal  votes.    Such  men,  i^-i^g  out  this  order,  or  who,  on  challenge  of  a 

Jhj^itti'  TJ'^^^'I  !™^\k"J  41""^^  ^-n^^  ^""^  vote'' being  made  on  the  ground  of  disloyilty  or 

given  them  m  the  expectation  that  they  will  prove  hostility  tS  the  Government,  shaU  refuse  to  require 

tal»e.    Nor  do  I  think  that  to  keep  the  peace  at  tho  ^^^  o^th  of  allegiance  from  such  voter. 

po  s,  and  to  prevent  the  persistently  disloyal  from  jf  order  of  Major-Gen.  SCHENCK. 

?^^f  ^  constitutes  just  cause  of  offence  to  ^farvland.  ^,  jj,  Chisebbouoh,  LieutT-Col.  and  A  A  G. 

I  think  she  has  her  own  example  for  it.    If  I  mistake  ' 

not,  it  is  precisely  what  Gon.  Dix  did  when  your  On  the  saino  afternoon  the  Governor  issued 

Excellency  was  elected  Governor.   I  revoke  th  the  following    proclamation,   instructing    th^ 

of  the  three  propositions  m  Gen.  Schcnck's  General  t.,,!^*^^  rvp  ti««4-:v.«  ♦^  ^ix^,,  ♦il/>  ^^^r.*^i,^r^.  !««,«  . 

Order  No.  58;  not  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  but  ^^^S^  ^^  Election  to  obey  the  election  laws : 

because  the  military  being,  of  necessity,  exclusive  PBOCLAMATION  BY  THE  GOVEENOR. 

judges  as  to  who  shall  be  arrested,  the  provision  is  statb  of  Mabylaito,  Execittivb  Dm^ahtment,  ) 

liable  to  abuse.    For  the  revoked  part  I  substitute  Ah^vapous,  Kovember  2d,  1SC3.     f 

^Hw°«^^'       *ii     ui        ^    *t,         -r*         m  To  tlie  CitiziM  of  the  ^U, 

That  all  Provost  Marshals  and  other ^  military  offi-  ^^  ^^  eapeciaUy  the  Judges  of  Election  : 

ccrs  do  prevent  oil  disturbance  and  violence  at  or  ^  military  order  issued  from  the  Headquarters  of 

about  the  polls,  whe^er  offered  by  such  persons  as  the.  "Middle  Department,"  bearing  date  the  27th 

cbove  descnbed,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  ^xi,,  printed  and  circulated,  as  it  &  said,  through 

^  v?u    ^XP''"  X                 ...         o  XI.       :i     r   11       A  tJ^e  btate;  though  never  yet  published  here,  and 

The  other  two  propositions  of  the  order  I  allow  to  designed  to  operate  on  the  approaching  election,  has 

stand.    G§n.  Schenck  is  fully  determined,  and  has  justl)een  brought  to  my  attention,  and  U  of  such  a 

my  strict  order  besides,  that  all  loyal  men  may  vote,  character,  and  issued  under  such  circumstances,  as 

and  vote  for  whom  they  please.  to  demand  notice  at  my  hands. 

A   T  tJSSTt^d" -^/^V^S^u    rr  .X  J  ox  X  This  Order  reciUng  *'  that  there  are  many  evil-dis- 

A.  LIN  COLN,  President  of  the  United  States.  posed  persons  now  at  large  in  the  SUte  of  Maryland, 

The  order  of  Gen.  Schenck  above  mention-  7^0  have  been  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  law- 

1      J  X   1  /-\^x   c%^rA.\.   V  X  is    X.  -.  -uv  1.  J  •  ful  Govemmeut,  or  nave  given  aid  and  comfort  or 

erl  w  as  dated  Oct.  27th,  but  first  published  m  encouragement  to  others  so  engaged,  or  who  do  not 

Baltimore  m  the  evening  "  American  "  Nov.  recognize  their  nUegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 

2<1,  and  is  as  follows :  who  may  avail  themselves  of  the  indulgence  of  the 

HsADQUAwrsBS  MIDDLE  D»AKiiB2fT,  1  juthority  which  tolcratcs  the^presence  to  embarrass 

EioBTH  AaicT  Corps,              V  the  approaching  election,  or  through  it  to  foist  ene- 

Kaltimobb,  Md.,  Octobfr  27M,  IseSL     )  mies  of  the  United  States  into  power,"  proceeds 

It  is  known  that  there  are  many  evil-disposed  per-  among  other  things  to  direct  *'all  provost  marshals 

sons  now  at  large  in  tho  State  of  Maryland,  who  and  other  military  officers,  to  arrest  all  such  persons 

have  been  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  lawful  found  at  or  hansing  about,  or  approaching  any  poll 

Government,  or  nave  given  aid  and  comfort  or  en-  or  place  of  elecuon,  on  the  4th  of  November.  18C3, 

couragement  to  others  so  engaged,  or*  who  do  not  ana  report  such  arrest  to  these  headquarters.^^ 

recognize  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  This  extraordinarv  order  has  not  only  been  issued 

v.'ho  may  avail  themselves  of  the  indulgence  of  the  without  any  notice  to,  or  consultation  with  the  con 

niitfaority  which  tolerates  their  presence  to  embarrass  stituted  authorities  of  the  State,  but  at  a  time  and 

the   approaching  election,  or,  through  it,  to  foist  under  circumstances  when  the  condition  of  the  State, 

enemies  of  the  United  States  into  power.     It  is  and  the  character  of  the  candidates,  are  such  as  to' 

therefore  ordered :  preclude  the  idea  that  the  result  of  that  election  can 

I.  That  all  provost  marshals  and  other  military  in  any  way  endanger  either  the  safety  of  the  Govern- 

oflicers  do  prevent  all  disturbances  and  violence  at  ment,^  or  uie  peace  of  the  community. 

or  about  the  polls,  whether  offered  by  such  persons  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  with  perhaps  one 

as  above  described  or  by  any  other  person  whom-  single  exception,  there  is  not  a  Uongressional  candi- 

Mocver.  date  in  the  State  whose  loyalty  is  even  of  a  question- 
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able  character,  and  in  not  a  county  of  the  State  out- 
side of  the  same  Congressional  District  is  there,  I 
believe,  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  or  any  State 
office,  whose  loyalty  is  not  equally-  undoubted.  In 
the  face  of  this  weU-known  condition  of  things,  the 
sereral  classes  of  persons  above  enumerated  are  not 
only  to  be  arrested  at,  but  "approachine  any  poll  or 
place  of  election."  And  who  is  to  judge  wnether 
voters  thus  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  voting  have 
given  **  aid,  comfort,  or  encouragement^'  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  rebellion,  or  that  thev  "do  not  re- 
cognize their  allegiance  to  the  Unitea  States,''  and 
may  avail  themselves  of  their  presence  at  the  polls 
"  to  foist  enemies  of  the  Unitea  States  into  j>ower ''  ? 
As  I  have  already  said,  in  a  very  large  malority  of 
the  counties  of  the  State  there  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  candidates  any  such  "enemies  of  the 
Unitea  States ; "  but  the  provost  marshals — created 
for  a  very  different  purpose — and  the  other  military 
officials  who  are  thus  ordered  to  arrest  anproachiuff 
voters,  are  necessarily  made  by  the  order  tne  sole  and 
exclusive  judges  of  who  fall  within  the  prescrij[>ed 
category — an  extent  of  arbitrary  discretion,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  most  odious,  and  more  espe- 
cially offensive  ana  dangefous  in  view  of  the  known 
fact  that  two  at  least  of  the  five  provost  marshals  of 
the  State  are  themselves  candidates  for  important 
offices,  and  sundry  of  their  deputies  for  others. 

The  military  order,  therefore^  is  not  only  without 
justification  when  looking  to  the  character  of  the 
candidates  before  the  people,  and  rendered  still  more 
obnoxious  bv  the  means  appointed  for  its  execution, 
but  is  equally  offensive  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  the  authorities  of  the  State, 
looking  to  the  repeated  proofs  thev  have  furnished 
of  an  unalterable  devotion  to  the  Government.  For 
more  than  two  years  past  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when,  if  every  traitor  and  every  treasonable 
sympathizer  in  the  state  had  voted,  they  could  have 
controlled,  whoever  might  have  been  their  candi- 
dates, a  single  department  of  the  State,  or  jeopard- 
ized the  success  of  the  General  Government.  No 
State  in  the  Union  has  been,  or  is  now,  actuated  by 
more  heartfelt  or  unwavering  loyalty  than  Maryland — 
a  loyalty  intensified  and  purified  by  the  ordeal 
through  which  it  has  passed:  and  yet  looking  to 
what  nos  lately  transpired  elsewhere,  and  to  the 
terms  and  character  ofthis  military  order,  one  would 
think  that  in  Maryland  and  nowhere  else  is  the 
Government  endangered  by  the  "  many  eWl-disposed 
persons  that  are  now  at  large.''  • 

Within  less  than  a  month  the  most  important  elec- 
tions have  taken  place  in  two  of  the  largest  States 
of  the  Union ;  in  each  of  them  candidates  were  be- 
fore the  pe9ple,  charged  by  the  particular  friends  of 
the  Government  with  being  hostile  to  its  interests, 
and  whose  election  was  deprecated  as  fraught  with 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  its  success. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  candidates  was' 
considered  so  dangerously  inimical  to  the  triumph 
of  the  National  cause  that  he  has  been  for  montns 
past  banished  from  the  country,  and  yet  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  voters  were  allowed  to  approach  the 
polls,  and  to  attempt  "to  foist"  such  men  into 
power,  and  no  provoA  marshals,  or  other  military 
officers,  were  ordered  to  arrest  ihem  on  the  way,  or 
so  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  even  test  their  tiUe- 
giance  by  ^ny  oath. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  suegestion,  that  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  may  be  foisted  into  power  at  our  coming  elec- 
tion, was  the  consideration  that  prompted  this  order; 
but  whatever  mav  have  been  that  motive,  I  feel  it  to 
.  be  my  duty  to  solemnly  protest  asainst  such  an  in- 
tervention with  the  privileges  of  the  ballot  box,  and 
so  offensive  a  discrimination  against  the  rights  of  a 
loval  State. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  call  to  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  Judges  of  Election,  the  fact 
that  they  are  on  the  day  of  election  clothed  with  ail 


the  authority  of  Conservators  of  Ihe  peace,  and  mat 
summon  to  their  aid  any  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  county,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  county  itself^ 
to  preserve  order  at  the  polls  and  secure  the  con- 
Btitutional  rights  of  the  voters. 

It  is  also  made  their  "special  duty"  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  State's  Attorney  for  the  county,  of 
all  infractions  of  the  State  laws  on  the  subject  of 
elections ;  and  by  these  laws  it  is  forbidden  to  any 
"  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officers,  having 
command  of  any  soldier  or  soldiers  q(uartered  or 
posted  in  any  district  of  any  oounty  of  the  State,  to 
muster  or  embody  anv  of  said  troops,  or  march  any 
recruiting  party  witnin  the  view  of  any  place  ot 
election  aurine  the  time  of  holding  said  election." 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  remind  mem  of  the  terms 
of  the  oath  they  are  required  to  take  before  entering 
upon  their  duties,  and  according  to  which  they  swear 
"to  permit  all  persons  to  vote  who  shall  offer  to  poll 
at  the  election,  Ac,  who  in  their  iudgment  shall, 
according  to  the  directions  containea  in  the  constita- 
tion  and  laws,  be  entitled  to  poll  at  the  some  election, 
and  not  to  permit  any  person  to  poll  at  the  same 
election  who  is  not  in  (tneir)  judgment  qualified  to 
vote  as  aforesaid." 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Judges  of  Election 
alone,  founded  upon  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion  and  the  laws  of  the  State,  that  must  detemuDe 
the  right  to  vote  of  any  person  offering  himself  for 
that  puipose.  I  trust  ana  believe  that  tney  will  form 
that  judi^ent,  and  dischar^  their  duty,  as  their 
conscientious  convictions  of  its  requirements,  under 
the  solemn  obligations  they  assume,  shall  dictate, 
undeterred  by  any  order  to  provost  marshals  to  re- 
port them  to  "  Headquarters." 

Whatever  power  the  State  possesses,  shall  be  ex 
erted  to  protect  them  for  anytning  done  in  the  prop* 
er  execution  of  its  laws. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
President's  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Union  State 
Central  Committee,  bearing  the  same  date  ^th  the 
order,  and  evidentlj[  showing  that  the  order  was  un- 
known to  him,  that  it  would  not  have  been  approved 
bv  him  if  he  had  known  it,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
all  the  more  reprehensible. 

By  the  Governor :  A.  W.  BRADFORD. 

Wu.  B.  Hill,  Secretary  of  State. 

BALTDfOBi^  Monday  EvEinKO,  ITov.  %d,  1668L 
Ailer  the  above  was  in  print,  at  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  I  received  from  the  President  the  follow- 
ing despatch : 
• 

I  revoke  the  first  of  the  three  propositions  in  Gen.  Seheack^s 
G«neral  Order  No.  58,  not  that  It  Is  wrong  in  principle,  bat 
becanse  the  military  being  of  necessity  exclusive  Jodb^res  as 
to  who  shall  be  arrested,  the  provision  is  liable  to  aba»f. 
For  the  revoked  part  I  snbstitate  the  following:  *'That  all 
provost  marshals  and  othor  military  officers  do  prevent  all 
disturbance  and  violence  at  or  about  the  polio,  whether 
offered  by  such  persons  as  above  desoribed,  or  by  any  other 
person  or  persons  whomsoever.*"  The  other  two  propositkaA 
I  allow  to  stand.  My  letter  at  length  will  reaeh  yon  to- 
night A.  LINCOLN. 

Whilst  this  modification  revokes  the  authority  of 
the  provost  ma^hals  and  military  .officers  to  arrest 
the  classes  of  persons  enumerated  in  the  preamble 
to  the  order  "found  at  or  hanging  about  or  ap- 
proaching any  poll  or  place  of  election,"  it  directs 
them  to  prevent  all  violence  or  disturbance  about 
the  polls,  Ac. 

To  meet  such  disturbances  the  Judges  of  Election, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  are  clothed  with  ample 
powers,  and  I  had  received  no  previous  intimation 
that  there  was  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  disturb- 
ance of  any  kind  at  the  polls  on  tne  day  of  election. 
In  the  absence  of  any  military  display  there  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  as  little  oeuse  for  such  appr^ 
hensions  as  ever  before  existed.  A  preparation  by 
the  Government  by  military  means  to  provide  for 
such  a  contingency  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  provoke 
as  to  subdue  such  a  disposition.    Kot  only  so,  hvt 
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the  military  thus  required  to  prerent  Tiolence  or  dis- 
turbance about  the  polls  must  necessarily  be  em- 
powered to  arrest  the  parties  they  mtj  charge  with 
such  disorder,  and  they  are  still  left  in  effect  "the 
exclusiTe  juages  as  to  who  shall  be  arrested" — ^a 
power  they  may  as  readily  abuse  as  any  other. 

I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  can  perceiye  no  such 
change  in  the  eeneral  principles  or  the  order,  as  to 
induce  me  to  change  the  foregoing  proclamation. 

A.  W:  BRADFORD. 

• 

This  proclamation  appeared  in  the  daily 
"American"  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  4th,  the 
day  after  election,  as  the  editor  states : 

The  Ooremor's  Proclamation  was  issued  on  Mon- 
day eveninff,  instructing  the  judges  of  Election  to 
obey  the  election  laws  of  the  State,  and  promising 
them  the  protection  of  the  State  in  so  doing.  This 
Proclamation  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Gorernor  for 
publication  in  yesterday  (Tuesday)  morning's  Amer- 
ican. On  Monday  evening,  after  the  Proclamation 
was  in  type,  a  written  order  reached  us  from  General 
Schenck  peremptorily  forbidding  its  publication 
until  further  orders  from  him.  We  accordingly  took 
the  Governor's  Proclamation  out  of  our  columns, 
regretting  that  such  an  order  should  have  been  issued. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  Governor,  however,  ap- 
pears in  our  columns  this  morning,  with  the  sanction 
of  Major-Gen.  Schenck,  and  also  a  military  order  in 
reply  to  it  from  the  Commanding  General.  This 
reply  first  appeared  in  our  afternoon  edition  yester- 
day, before  the  order  prohibiting  the  publication  of 
the  Governor's  Proclamation  was  rescinded.  This, 
we  aro  informed,  was  not  intended  by  Gen.  Schenck, 
be  havinff  sent  a  verbal  order  to  publish  the  Gov- 
ernor's Proclamation,  with  his  reply,  which  was. 
through  some  misunaerstandlng,  not  communicated 
to  us. 

The  military  order  of  Gen.  Schenck,  above 
mentioned,  in  reply  to  Governor  Bradford's 
Proclamation,  was  as  follows : 

HSADQVARTSSS  MiDDLB  DCPAXTMSHT, 

EiooTH  Abmt  Cobfs. 
Baltqiobx,  Md.,  yoeemb^rid,  1868L 
A  very  extraordinary  Proclamation  was  issued  last 
evening  by  his  Excellency,  A.  W.  Bradford,  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  in  relation  to  General  Order  No. 
53,  from  these  Headauartcrs.    I  will  not  presume, 
with  my  knowledge  oi  Governor  Bradford,  that  that 
Proclfunation  was  designed  to  produce  collision  be- 
tween the  military  power  and  citizens  who  are  as- 
sembled at   the  polls  to  vote  at  the  election  to- 
morrow; but  I  cannot  doubt  that  its  obvious  ten- 
dency is  to  invite  and  suggest  such  disturbance. 
When  that  Proclamation  came  to  my  knowledge, 
late  last  night,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  meas- 
ures for  restricting,  as  far  as  possible,  its  circula- 
tion in  those  parts  of  the  State  to  be  most  affected 
br  it,  until  there  could  ao  out  with  it  the  letter  of 
tbo  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject, 
'written  vc^rday  to  Governor  Bradford,  a  copy  or 
vrbich  I  nave  now  obtained. 

I  will  make  for  myself  but  one  or  two  comments 
on  the  Proclamation. 

The  intimation  of  the  Governor  that  my  Order 
might  have  been  prompted  by  some  other  considera- 
tion than  patriotic  purpose  or  official  duty,  is  un- 
trorthy  of  reply,  and  unworthy  of  him.  He  knows, 
and  the  people  of  Maryland  and  of  this  Military 
Department  know,  how  single  and  earnest  and  con- 
stant has  been  my  aim  to  avoid  all  side  influences, 
and  to  keep  in  view  and  act  steadily  upon  the  idea 
nf  maintaining  the  just  authority  of  ^  the  National 
OoTemment  against  disloyalty  in  all  its  forms,  and 
for  the  general  good  only. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  issued  the  General  Order 
in  question.  Its  simple  purpose  is  to  prevent  traitor- 
ous ]>er8on8  from  controlling  in  any  deeroe  by  their 
votes,  or  taking  part  in  the  coming  election.    The 
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Orderjs  not  aimed  at  candidates,  either  individually 
or  as  a  class,  as  the  Governor  would  presume. 
Neither  is  it  aimed  at,  nor  can  it  by  any  interpreta- 
tion, in  any  way  interfero  with  the  rights  or  loyal 
voters.  li  is  only  framed  and  intended  to  exclude 
from  a  voice  in  the  election  of  those  who  are  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs,  either  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment or  of  this  loyal  State,  such  individuals  as  are 
hostile  to  that  Government  of  which  Maryland  is  a 
part.  Will  any  good  citizen  pretend  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  such  persons  is  not  a  wise  and  wholesome 
protection  due  to  those  who  adhere  to  and  sustain 
the  Constitution  and  lawful  authority?  And  it  is 
clearly  not  a  hardship  to  be  complained  of  by  the 
individual  challenged  for  such  disqualifiation,  when 
he  is  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  his  own  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Government  in  the  management  of 
which  he  claims  a  share.  Governor  Bradford  him- 
self cannot  appreciate  more  hi^hl^  than  I  do  the 
sterling  loyalty  of  the  great  miyontv  of  the  people 
of  Maryland ;  out  he  must  know,  as  I  do,  that  there 
still  remain  at  large,  from  forbearance  of  the  Govern- 
ment authority,  a  very  considerable  number  who  are 
moro  or  less  actively  engaeed  in  aiding  and  en- 
couraging Rebels  in  arms.  £ven  in  his  Proclama- 
tion he  admits  the  existence  of  such  prevailing  dis- 
loyaltjr  in  the  counties  of  at  least  one  of  the  Con- 
grossional  districts.  But  my  General  Order  was 
only  put  forth  after  the  receipt,  through  all  the  last 
montn,  of  a  great  number  of  letters,  petitions,  and 
appeals  in  person,  from  respectable  and  loyal  citi- 
zens, particularly  throughout  the  Southern  part  of 
the  State,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay,  imploring  the 
issuing  or  such  an  order.  I  have  only  failed  in  com- 
plying with  their  requests,  by  making  its  provisions 
less  stringent  than  justness  and  fairness  to  loyal 
citizens  seemed  to  them  to  demand. 

I  would  add  onlv,  to  show  with  what  anxiety  I 
have  sought  on  this  occasion  to  secure  peace  and 

good  order  at  the  polls,  that  officers  intrusted  with 
lis  duty  have,  in  every  instance,  been  furnished 
with  wntten  or  printed  instructions  of  which  the 
following  is  one  clause :  "The  officers  and  men  aro 
to  be  cautioned  not  to  commit  or  permit  any  unlaw- 
ful violence.  -Thev  must  not  enter  into  political  dis- 
cussions, and  are  to  remember  that  while  protecting 
the  polls  from  Rebel  sympathizers,  they  aro  conser- 
vators of  the  peace,  and  are  there  to  support  the 
Judges  of  Election."  Even  Governor  Bradford 
coum  scarcely  object  to  this.  I  now  repeat  to  the 
Provost  Guards  that  instruction,  and  enjoin  upon 
them,  that  while  they  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
General  Order  firmly  and  faithfully,  as  directed,  they 
do  it  In  ever^  respect  discreetly  and  temperately.  1 
append  copies  or  the  President's  letter  and  of  the 
General  Oraer  as  modified. 

ROB'T  C.  SCHENCK, 
Migor  General  Commanding. 

The  oflficial  correspondence  was  closed  with 
the  following  letter  of  Governor  Bradford  in 
reply  to  President  Lincoln : 

Btatx  of  MAKTLAim,  Exxcumn  DwX  ) 
AmrAPOLis,  IfoctmberSd,  1568.     f 

BfS  JBxcelUney  Abraham  Lincoln, 

J¥68ld4nt  of  the  United  States: 

Sis :  Tour  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  in  reply  to 
mine  of  81st  ultimo,  reached  me  to-day  after  I  had 
already  read  it  in  the  Baltimore  papers  of  this  morn- 
ing. Your  Excellency  has  in  this  respect  the  advan- 
tage of  me.  though,  following  your  example,  I  shall 
send  a  duplicate  of  this  to  the  press,  the  probabilities  ^ 
are,  lookins  to  recent  events,  that  the  military  au- 
thorities wnl  not  illow  its  publication. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  on  Saturday  last,  I  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  military  order  in 
reference  to  the  election^nd  acted  merely  on  the 
rumors  of  its  character.  When  I  saw  it,  as  I  did  for 
the  first  time  on  Sunday.  I  found  it  even  more  ob- 
jectionable than  rumor  nad   nepresented   it;    and 
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when  I  WM  shown  on  the  some  day  a  copy  of  your        Ton  refer  seyeral  times  in  your  letter  to  the  Mii- 


tbere  could  be  a  doubt  upon  this  point  of  your  (his)  ner.    Without  pansinff  to  compare  their  condition 

inquiry/'  which   point  was  a  suggestion   by  Mr.  or  their  respecuTe  liiwility  to  Tiolence  at  the  polls, 

Swann  "that  the  election  about  to  take  place  will  I  propose  to  contrast  ihe  proceeding  which  hare 

be  attended  with  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  severally  taken  place  in  the  two.     Ion  say,  *'Mt 

Eersons    claiming  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the  order  in  Missouri,  which  you  approve,  and  Gtu. 

royemment/'  I  rested  satisfied  that  I  should  re-  Schenck's  order  here,  reach  precisely  the  same  end/' 

ceive  from  you  a  prompt  countermand  of  the  order  The  only  action  of  rours  in  reference  to  the  Miasooh 

in  auestion.  case,  or  which  I  nave  expressed  approval,  or  of 


ancc  of  the  known  laws  of  the  State  prohibiting  their  of  October  last;  and  whether  tbe  instructions  cos- 
presence;  ordering  military  officers  and  provost  tained  in  that  letter  and  Gen.  Schcnck's  order  "reach 
marshals  to  arrest  voters  guilty,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  end,"  as  you  suppose,  or  not,  they  certsinlr 
such  officers,  of  certain  offences ;  and  menacing  propoto  to  reach  it  by  very  different  means, 
judges  of  election  with  the  power  of  tiie  military  To  estimate  correctly  this  difference,  we  must  cos- 
arm  in  case  this  military  order  was  not  respected,  is  pare  the  course  respectively  taken  by  the  department 
not  an  "undue  interference''  with  the  freedom  of  commanders  in  the  two  States, 
elections,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  imagine  what  is.  Gen.  Schofield,  in  his  order  of  tbe  2Sth  of  Sept<^- 
The  purport  of  your  Excellency's  remarks'  in  your  ber,  1868,  and  to  which  I  understand  yon  to  refer,  vhc  o 


Without  stopping  to  analyze  the  particular  oath  in  military  law  for  Hissonn  on  the  subject  of  electioc. 

question,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  sav  that  this  clause  ^The  rl^t,^  says  he,  *'of  the  people  peaceably  to  assec' 

of  the  order  is  by  far  the  least  objectionable  of  the  for  all  \umu\  purposes,  and  the  rlgfat  feettlr  to  express  tt-T 

three.     If  any  who  were  once  citixens  of  the  United  ^H  At  tbe  polls  according  to  law,  are  essential  tocivll  Ubeer . 

States  have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  justly  ?2.*^^'***^]?i^Ji*^**5!K?5L^*^^  J**'**'**'**'^*- 

disfranchises  them,  let  them  Uke  the  consequences,  inthnldatton,  or  otherwise,  wlU  be  tolerated.* 

I,  for  one,  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  inter-  Again,  in  the  tamo  order,  he  says : 

fere  to  prevent  it.    But  I  insist  that  the  judg^es  whom  u  ^n^  officer,  soldier,  or  clviUan,  who  shall  attempt  to  b- 

the  State  has  provided  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  tlmldate  any  quallQcd  voter  la  the  exerelse  of  hte>fcrU  u 

the  question  of  such  citucnship,  and  that  they  shall  Tote,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  prevent  any  qualii^cd  tci  r 

be  allowed  to  exercise  tlieir  own  judgment  upon  ft^tn  going  to  the  polls  or  voting,  shall  be  paoished  by  iu- 

that  question ;   and  I  shall  never  cease  to  protest  pHsonmcnt  or  otherwise,"  &a 

against  any  attempt  of  the  military  power,  in  a  loyal  If  these  provisions  are  compared  with  the  first  an! 

State,    to   control   that  judgment,  and   especially  third  sections  of  Gen.  SchencVs  order,  the  contract, 

against  the  use  of  any  threats  tending  to  coerce  an  rather  than  the  similarity,  will  I  think  bo  striking, 

observance  by  these  judges  of  any  law  which  such  a  In  your  same  letter  to  Gen.  Schofield  you  forth .t 

power  shall  undertake  to  prescribe.  say:    "At  elections,  scnb  that  those  and  only  tlK'o 

The  first  and  third  sections  of  the  order  are  the  are  allowed  to  vote  who  arc  entitled  to  do  so' by  the 

most  remarkable  items  of  the  arbitrary  authority  laws  of  Missouri."    Not  only  tibna  conceding  to  it? 

it  assumes.    The  first  places  all  persons  supposed  to  State  law  the  ri^ht  to  prescribe  the  qualificaticms  c-f 

have  given  "  aid  and  comfort  or  encouragement "  to  the  voter,  but  enjoining  upon  the  militarj  commander 

persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  those  who  to  see  that  he  be  allowed  to  enjoy  that  right. 

"  do  not  recognize  their  allegiance  to  the  United  Thous^h  your  Excellency  refers  to  the  diflTcraice  ia 

States,"  at  the  mercy  of  a  military  officer  and  pro-  the  qualification  required  of  voters  in  the  two  Statc^j. 

vost  marshal,  and  orders  the  latter  to  arrest  them  I  can  hardly  suppose,  especially  in  view  of  the  nr- 

when  "approaching  the  polls,"  Ac. ;  and  the  third  Qualified  and  cmpnatic  terms  in  which  you  recogniie 

clause  intimates  to  the  judges  of  elections,  in  very  tne  control  of  the  State  laws,  that  you  mean  to  pla« 

unmistakable  terms,  the  dangers  they  incur  in  case  that  recognition  upon  the  gronnd  that  von  appror-^ 

they  disobey  the  military  authority.    These  sworn  the  laws  of  one  State  and  not  of  the  otncr;  and  be- 

officers  of  the  law  have  a  new  law  prescribed  to  them  sides,  I  think,  we  might  be  allowed  some  benefit  ot 

in  this  military  order,  and  for  disobedience  of  which  the  consideration  that  in  Missouri  they  have  recectlr 

they  are  to  be  reported  to  "these  headquarters,"  and  held  a  Constitutional  Convention,   which    enabk^ 

must,  of  course,  take  warning  of  the  consequences  them  to  remodel  their  laws  on  the  subject  of  Us 

that  will  ensue.  elective  franchise — an  opportunity  we  have  not  rtt 


that,  in  speaking  of  the  terms  of  the  original  order,  in  the  premises, 

you  admit  that  "these  officers  being  of  necessity  the  The  conclusion  of  your  Excellency's  letter  mak« 

exclusive  judges  as  to  who  shall  be  arrested,  the  pro-  an  allusion  to  past  precedents  in  Maryland,  and  L' 

virion  is  liable  to  abuse."    But  I  submit,  with  defer-  evidently  designed  to  make  the  point  that  1  shoaW 

ence,  that  whilst  this  modification  may  relieve  that  be  the  lost  to  complain  of  such  an  order,  as  it  iss  ^ 

part  of  the  order  of  some  of  the  most  immoderate  you  sav,  "precisely  what  Gen.  Dix  did"  when  I  was 

of  its  powers,  it  still  leaves  these  officers  the  exclu-  electea  Governor.    If  such  was  the  case  the  procerC- 

;  sive  judges  of  who  are  guilty  of  violence  or  dis-  ing  ot  least  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  effeciiT^ 

turbances,  and.  of  course,  of  who  qfe  liable  to  arrest  in  reducing  the  vote  of  the  State,  as  I  received  fift«a 

therefor,  and  leaves  them,  consequently,  the  same  thousand  more  votes  than  the  .highest  candidate  a' 

opportunity  for  a  similar  abuse  of  power,  the  prob-  the  Presidential  election  the  precedfaig  year,  ani 

aDility  of  which  you  may  the  more  readily  estimate  when  a  very  large  vote  was  polled  in  the  State.    Be* 

when  I  inform  you  that  several  of  them  are  them-  your  Excellency  will,  I  think,  find  that  no  such  order 

selves  candidates  at  the  same  election  for  some  of  as  the  present  was  ever  issued  by  Gen.  Dix. 

our  most  important  offices.  It  is,  besides,  of  some  importance  to  note  ihe 
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diffbrence  in  the  condition  of  our  State  between  that  the  question  of  emancipation,  and  on  the  4th  of 

time  and  now.    Her  present  condition  requires  no  Norember  twenty  thousand  majority  will  ratify  in 

comment ;  but  then,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  she  adrancc  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Maryland, 

was  hoTering  upon  the  nrink  of  secession.     Her  [Applause.] 

legislators  had  been  arrested  but  a  short  Ume  before,         ip^^  Comptroller:    Goldsborongh,  Uneondi- 

to  prevent  them  passmgan  ordmancc  for  that  pur-  ..       i  rr  •     *^o/»  onn    t?     \r  icx  tt  •       T^Tx^ 

pose;  and  at  the^^election  referred  to  there  wa£  an  ^^^^  Union  86,800.  For  Maffit,  Union,  16,984. 

organized  secession  party,  under  the  guise  of  a  peace  Total  vote,  52,344.     Total  vote  m  1860,  92,602. 

Earty,  with  auiominated  ticket  in  every  county,  and         The  Legislature  elected  was  as  follows : 
clieved  to  be  then  actuated  with  the  detennination  Senate.    House.       Total 

to  carry  the  SUte  into  rcbelUon.  ,^        ,  Union  and  Emancipation 10  47  67 

.   ^°u®^  *S®*®  circumstances,  what  was  the  order  Union  pledged  to  aXJonvention.  8  5  8 

issued  by  Gen.  Dix?    It  was  issued  on  the  1st  No-  xjnion  unpaged 6  4  10 

vcmber,  1861,  and  referring  to  the  authority  vested  in  Democrats ..... ..V, '.  *.  *.  '.*.*.'.!!!  8  18  21 

him  "to  arrest  all  persons  in  rebellion  against  the  

United  States,"  proceeded  to  direct  the  arrest  of  22  74  96 

persons  appearing  at  the  polls "  known  to  have  been         ^  v  ^  r^  ^v         x 

recently  in  Virgimabearing  arms  against  the  author.         ^^^  members  Of  Uongress  the  vote  was  as 

ity  and  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  who  have  follows :  1st  District,  Cress  well,  Unconditional 

returned  to  their  former  homes  with  the  view  of  Union,  6,742.    Crisfield,  Union,  6,482.     2d  Dis- 

teking  part  hi  the  election ; "  as  also  of  "other  in-  trict,  Webster,  7,786 ;  no  other  candidate.     8d 

dividuala,  lately  residents  of  Maryland,  who  Jiavo  t\;«*1;^*     t\«^:«     conn.    «^    ^^i.^*    »<.«,^:;i*4-^ 

been  engiged  in  similar  acts  of  hostility  or  actively  ???*"?*»  P^^^^    ^»200 ;    no    other    candidate, 

encaged  in  aiding  and  abetting  those  in  arms."  4tn  District,  Thomas,  18,462  ;  no  other  candi- 

The  class  of  persons  to  be  arrested,  it  will  be  ob-  date.      6th    District,   Holland,   Unconditional 

served,  is  much  more  distinctly  marked  by  the  order  Union,  8,862 ;  Calvert,  Union,  2,287 ;  Hariis, 

of  General  Schenck,  and  there  is  consequently  much  "noTWrtifof    A.  q^q  -777  -^ 

less  margin  for  mistake  or  abuse  of  authority.    Not  ^emocrau,  *,»dy.  ,  ^ 

only  so,  but  the  order  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  ^  The  pohtical  position  of  the  members  of 

to  the  proper  residents  of  the  State,  but  only  to  re-  Congress  is  thus  stated  m   the   JN  ew  York 

turning  Rebels;  and  so  far  from  being  "precisely"  "  Tribune  "  : 

what  Gen.  Schenck  baa  now  dk^ctea,  it  not  only        j^  ^^j.  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  g^^  Congressional  Districts  the 

hn'inX^^H^  fnfoTS^n^W  Candidates  of  the  UnconditioSol  Uuiou  and  Emanci- 

hn*  ^n^^hl.  nn  nf fwf  liin^sin^i^.'^Ll^^So^  P^t^o^  V^^J  ^  electcd.    The  succcssful  Candidates 

i^!®Jfl**?  °2  °**^  °^  aUegiance  or  any  other  g^^^  talcen  the  solemn  pledge  to  support  the  policy 
oath  to  be  taken  by  any  one.  of  the  President,  incluSing  his  EmancipaUonProc- 
r  I  fi°,d  no  allusion  in  your  Excellences  letter  to  the  Umation,  and  ttiey^  will,  therefore,  r^nforce  the 
fact  adverted  to  in  mine  that  no  military  mterven-  Union  maiority  inltongi^ss.  The  iumber  of  Con- 
tion  or  tost  oath  was  ordered  in  either  of  the  late  gressmen  "hitherto  clectid  is  186:  of  these,  if  we  in- 
important  elections  that  have  taken  place  in  Penn-  gi^^^  t^e  three  members  for  Western  Virginia,  94 
syfvania  and  Ohio.  If  your  Excellency  cannot,  as  ^^  pledged  to  support  the  measures  which*^thrAd- 
you  say,  conadently  rely  even  upon  loyal  men  minStratlon  has  used,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
"whose  election  may  have  depended  upon  disloyal  rebelUon.  The  Maryland  election  increases  this 
votes,"  and  therefore  cannot  recogniie  the  force  of  ^^^^ber  to,  at  least,  '98,  giving  the  Administration 
my  snggestion  that  nearly  all  our  candidates  are  ^  majority  of  eleven, 
loyal,  it  IS  difficult  to  see  what  reliance  you  could  j      ^        . 

have  reposed  in  such  a  candidate  as  Mr.  vallandig-        Governor  Bradford  in.  his  message  to  the 

ham,  and  quite  as  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  Legislature  on  Jan.  7th,   1864,  refers  to  the 

F^.liZ'S^^^M^'ioXf^t^nZ^o.::  state  election  in  November  procedmg.     He 

at  least  as  loyal  as  those  of  any  other.  mentions  the  order  of  Gen.  bchenck,  and  says : 

I  have  thoWor  to  be,  your  obedient  seirant,  i^  therefore,  on  Monday  evening  preceding  the 

A.  W.  BRADFORD.  election,  issued  a  Proclamation  giving  them  (the 

.  --,         .     .     ,  .  .  X*       1     ^1  X  /  1  Judges  of  Election)  the  assurance  of  the  protection 

The  principal  issue  at  the  election  was  stated  of  the  State  to  the  extent  of  its  ability.    Before  the 

by  Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis  in  a  speech  deliv-  following  morning  orders  were  sent  to  the  Eastern 

cred  in  Baltimore  on  the  evening  of  Oct  28th,  Shore,  directing  its  circulation  to  be  suppressed,  the 

fh^a  •  public  papers  were  forbidden  to  publish  it.  and  an 

embargo  laid  on  all  the  steamers  in  port  trading  with 

Our  great  questions  now  are,  not  whether  we  shall  that  part  of  the  State,  lest  they  might  carry  it.  *  ♦  * 

maintain  the  Republic  b^  force  of  arms.    No  man  ^  How  far  it  accomplished  the  purpose  claimed  for 

now  calling  himself  a  Union  man  dares  to  moot  ihai  it,  or  how  far  mv  anticipations  of  the  consequences 

question.    It  is  not  now  a  matter  of  opprobrium  to  of  the  order  and  tho  abuses  to  which  it  would  lead 

say  that  we  are  for  the  Union  unconditionally.    That  were  realized,  will  appear  by  a  brief  reference  to 

now  is  the  cry  and  watchword.    [Great  apnlause.]  some  of  tho  transactions  connected  with  its  cxecu- 

The  time  has  passed  beyond  those  old  lanamarks.  tion.     These  abuses  commenced   even  before  the 

Tho  Peace  men  have  no  candidate  in  Maryland.    The  opening  of  the  polls.    On  the  day  preccdina:  the 

traitors  do  not  recognize  the  United  States  Govern-  election,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  rcgpment 

Dicnt,  and  cannot  cast  a  vote  in  Morvland.    That  the  which  had  been  distributed  among  the  counties  of 

men  of  Maryland  are  resolved  to  abide  by  the  Govern-  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  who  had  himself  landed  in 

mcnt  of  the  United  States^  now  no  man  doubts ;  for  Kent  County,  commenced  his  operations  by  arresting 

twice  she  has  cast  two-thirds  of  her  whole  vote  in  and  sending  across  the  bay  some  ten  or  more  of  the 

favor   of  unconditionally  maintaining   tho  Union,  most  estimable  and  distinguished  of  its  citizens,  in- 

[Great  applause.]  eluding  several  of  the  most  steadfast  and  uncom- 

Those  tilings  are  of  the  past.  We  march  forward  promising  loyalists  of  the  Shore.  The  jail  of  the 
to  the  future.  Having  secured  the  permanent  con-  county  was  entered,  the  jailer  seized,  imprisoned, 
solidation  of  Maryland  with  the  United  States,  we  and  an^rwards  sent  to  Baltimore,  and«prisoncrs  con- 
now  go  on  to  secure  the  consolidation  of  Maryland  fined  therein  under  indictment  were  set  at  liberty, 
in  principle,  feeling,  and  institution  with  our  great  The  commanding  officer  referred  to  gave  the  first 
free  sisters  of  the  North.  We  have  opened  resolutely  clue  to  the  character  of  the  disloyalty  against  which 
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he  coDftiHcred  himself  as  p&rticniarljr  eommissioDed,  ments  (extraordinary)  to  $6,397,757.40.    The 

by  printing  and  nablishing  a  proclamation  in  which,  resources  of  the  State   on  January  1st,  1863, 

referring  to  the  election  to  take  place  next  day,  he  ^vvnaiatiniF   nf   r«nil    MtntA    hnnAtk.   tnortinuKx 

invited  SU  the  truly  loyal  to  avail  themselves  of  that  ©onsistong  01    real  estate,   ^onds,  ^^^^^ 

opportunity  and  establish  their  loyalty  "by  giving  a  railroad    stocks,  school    fands^  claims  ag&in§t 

/uu  and  ardent  support  to  the  whole  Government  the  United  States,  etc.,  amounted  to  $18,011.- 

ticket  upon  the  platform   adopted   by  the  Union  010.05,  and  the  liabilities,  consisting  of  scrip 

League  tJonvention,"  declaring  that  "  none  other  U  ^^^^^  ^j^  various  accounts,  to  $i;,129,5r8.71, 

recognized  by  the  Federal  authorities  as  loyal  or  |^^„.  ^  „  „„™i.,a  ^f  *^o^nJIL  ^Taa  iifliV^ti  ri 

wortV  of  support  of  any  one  who  desires  the  peace  l«av»ng  a  surplus  of  resources  of  $6,881^431  il 

and  restoration  of  the  Union."  Fmancial  statements  to  January  1st,  1864. 

To  secure  the  election  of  that  ticket  seemed  to  be  show  that,  during  the  year  1863,  the  recei{^ 

the  business  to  which  he  and  his  officers  esnecially  Qf  the  State  Treasury  were  $7,229,823.18,  in- 

forwarded  to  me  from  different  counties  in  that  Con-  bounty  tax  of  $8,824,274.74 ;    while   the  ub- 

gressional  District  I  have  been  furnished,  I  presume,  bursements    amounted    to    $6,728,597.70.  cf 

with  an  account  of  part  onlv  of  the  outrages  to  which  which  $5,116,082.19  came  under  the  head  of 

their  citizens  were  subiecled.     The  "Ooyemment  gj^^  aid  in  enlistments  and  reimbnrsOTients  of 

ticket"  above  referred  ^"^^.^.,^1^^;  ^V^Zi^  bounties  paid  by  cities  and  towns,  leariiura 

of  those  counties,  designated  by  its  color;  ft  was  a  »w«*"wwo  r"2rrtVon  J^o  .""'J   •"""^        #  :l 

yellow  ticket,  and  armed  with  that,  a  voter  could  surplus  of   $501,224.48  m  the  hands   of  the 

safely  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  sabres  and  carbines  treasurer. 

that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  polls,  and  known  The  Legislature  a^ourned  on  April  2^ 

sympathiwrs  with  the  "^bellion  were,  m  cerUfied  to  Jul^      ^^^    |^     |.  ggQ  ^^y^^     Among  the  ei- 

me,  allowed  to  vote  unquestioned,  if  they  would  vote  ^^^j.PJL^  ^^^A^oJi  «>•  «^— *    *i  nnnnAn  f.^ 

that  ticket,  whilst  loyal  and  respected  cltiaens  ready  penditares  Provided  for  w^ro,  $l,OOO,00iJ  f« 

to  take  the  oath,  were  turned  back  by  the  officer  in  coast  defences  and  $500,000  for  the  pnrchsfe 

charge  without  even  allowing  them  to  approach  the  of  arms,  beside  about  $5,500,000  for  expense 

P°J**'      J.  .  .  .                   V      _^.fl    A    *„     Av  connected  with  the  war.    The  followinir  rt>j- 

Ae%t  mm.$;rro?flS-Too^M:?te^  l-tjons  reported  by  the  Oonunittee  on  Fed.«I 

before  they  were  opened,  declaring  that  none  but  Relations  were  also  adopted : 

"the  yellow  ticket''^ should  be  voted,  and  excluded  Bttoltedt  That  Massachusetts  reaffirms  her  lon/T 

all  others  throughout  the  day.    In  another  district  to  the  Ck>nstitution  and  to  the  Union  of  tlw  V'tt&k 


and  in  another  again,  after  one  vote  only  had  been  serve  the  national   authority ;   and    pledges  to  tb€ 

given,  the  polls  were  closed,  the  Judges  all  arrested  maintenance  of  the  same  all  her  moral  and  maleh:! 

and  sent  out  of  the  county,  and  military  occupation  resources. 

taken  of  the  town.  JE^^rAf,  Since  it  is  the  main  and  rital  object  of  ocr 

But  I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  recapitulation  of  national  oi^nization  "  to  promote  the  geoend  wd^ 

all  the  abuses  that  these  statements  disclose.    I  have  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  <^ 


posed  we  should  be  called  upon  to  read  in  any  State,  hitherto  marred  our  national  unity  and  power;  cs-i 

still  less  in  a  loyal  one  like  tiiis.    Unless  it  be  indeed  that  she  countenances,  approves,  and  willever  mcin- 

a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  any  rights  whatever  remain  tain  all  lawful  acta  of  the  constituted  aatborities  wW- 

to  such  a  State,  or  that  any  line  whatever  marks  the  recognize  and  contemplate  this  end. 

limit  of  Federal  power,  a  bolder  stride  across  that  Bemlvtd^  That  she  tenders  to  the  President,  and  t.^ 

lino  that  power  never  made  even  in  a  Rebel  State  the  officers  and  men  of  our  national  forces,  her  prs- 

than  it  did  here  on  the  third  of  last  November.  found  thanks  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  the  caa^e 

A  part  of  the  army  which  a  generous  people  had  of  our  country,  which,  being  one  with  the  ^ose  d 

supplied  for  a  very  different  purpose,  was  on  that  universal  freedom  and  humanitv,  is   destined,  uniff 

day  engaged  in  stifling  the  freedom  of  election  in  a  Qod,  and    through   our  unflinching    loyalty,  to  be 

faithful  State,  intimiaatin|f  its  sworn  officers,  vio-  crowned  with  success, 

lating  the  constitutional  rights  of  its  loyal  citizens,  -,,      ^              . .      J.   .     ^^ 

and  obstructing  the  usual  channels  of  communica-  -ihe  Democratic  otate  uonTention  met  C 

tion  between  them  and  their  Executive.  Worcester,  on  September  3d,  to  nominate  cssr 

didates  for  State  oflScers  and  four  delegate^  t^ 

MASSACHUSETTS.     The    State    Legtsla-  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  1S64. 

tiire  convened  at   Boston,  in  Jannary,  1868,  The  following  nominations  were  made :  Go^- 

and    organized  by   the  choice   of  Jonathan  ernor,  Henry  "W.  Paine ;  Lientenant-Goveraor, 

E.  Field    as   president  of  the   Senate,    and  Thomas  T.  Plunkett ;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  0. 

Alexander  E.  ftuUock  as  speaker  of  the  House  Prince ;    Treasurer,  Nathan  Clark ;   Attomej- 

of  Representatives,  both  persons  being  mem-  General,  Theodore  H.  Sweetater ;  delegated  to 

bers  of  the  Republican  or  Union  party,    efohn  the  National  Convention,  Jogiah  G.  Abb«?ti, 

A.  Andrew  was   again   inaugurated   Cover-  E.  D.  Beach,    Isaac   Davis,  and   James  1>. 

nor,  having   filled  the  office  during  the  two  Thompson. 

previous  years,  and  in  his  message  delivered  to  The  following  resolution,  alle^!^  to  be  i^Bb- 

both  houses,  announced  that  the  receipts  (or-  stantially  th^  same  adopted  by  Congress  at  tb^ 

dinary)  for    the  past  year  had  amounted  to  extra  session  of  1861,  was  offered,  bnt  afUr 

$2,947,732.48,  and  the   disbursements  •  (ordi-  some  debate  was  laid  on  the  table: 

nary)  to  $1,633,890.98 ;    the    receipts    (extra-  ReBolced.  That  the  present  deplorable  ctril  w«r  ba* 

ordmary)  to  $7,830,260.77,  and  the  disburse-  been  forced  upoa  the  coui^  Dy  the  disaniooistd  cf 
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the  Sootfaem  States  now  in  arms  against  the  Gonsti-  maintain  in  sufficient  force*  the  anny  of  the  United 
tutional  Government  and  in  arms  around  the  Capitol ;  States ;  we  therefore  look  upon  the  conscription  act, 
that  in  the  present  emersencj  the  Democratic  party,  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  as  unwise  and  needless; 
banlshinz  ul  feelings  of  mere  passion  and  resent-  we  are  opposed  to  its  provisions  as  harsh,  oppressive, 
ment,  wiU  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  coun-  and  unequal  in  their  operation,  and  contrary,  as  we 
trjr ;  that  this  war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  any  believe,  to  the  Constitution:  but  ever  mindful  that  our 
spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  Government  cannot  exist  if  individual  opinion  be  sub- 
or  subjugation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  stitutedfor  judicial  decisions,  we  feel  compelled  to  obey 
or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institu-  and  counsel  obedience  to  the  act,  and  all  acts  of  Con- 
tions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  greas,  until  the  competent  judicial  tribunals  shall  de- 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  clare  them  to  be  unconstitutional  or  until  they  have 
Union  in  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  been  legally  repealed. 

several  States  unimpairea,  and  that,  as  soon  as  these  That  the  thanksof  every  liberty-loving,  law-abidins, 

objects  are  accomplished,  the  war  ought  to  cease.  and  honest  man  throughout  the  land  are  due  to  the 

^,             ,              ,  ,.             ,              .,       ,     X  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 

The  regular  reBOlntions  Bubseqnently  adopt-  York,  who,  amid,  all  the  storms  of  fanaticism  and  rage 

ed  declare,  that  it  is  the  datj  of  every  citizen  that  have  swept  over  our  nation,  has  stood  up  as  the 

to  sustain  the  National  Government;  that  the  ®"?  •"<*  unflinchinp  supporter  of  the  Union,  the  Con- 

HAmoflrarv  will  meftt  Armed  rehpllion  with  the  stitution,  and  the  laws,  and  the  nghts  of  the  States 

aemooracy  win  meet  armea  reoeiiion  wiin  ine  j^g^inBt  Federal  usurpations,  and  hu  so  nobly  vindi- 

sword,  and    unconstitational  acts  oi  Uongress  cated  and  defended  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  peo- 

and  startling  usurpations  of  power  by  the  ex-  pie  and  State  of  New  York. 

ecutive  "  with  the  ballot;  that  the  paramount  That  the  doctrine  of  secession,  and  the  doctrines  of 

objects  of  the  demcx^racj  are  to  restore  the  J^J^^^rt^JWc"^^^^^ 

Umon  as  it  was,  and  to  mamtam  the  Federal  ^consistent  with  our  fhime  of  Government,  tend  in- 

Constitution ;  that  the  party  are  opposed  to  evitably  to  anarchy,  and  are  alike  destructive  to  the 

the  doctrine  of  secession,  to  all  interference  on  Union. 

the  part  of  the  National  Governmenlj^or  its  ^he  remaining  resolutions  praised  the  sol- 

officers,  with  the  local  and  domestic  affairs  of  ^j      ^^  condemned  the  improvident  manage- 

the  several  States;  to  all  interference  by  the  mentoftheAdministration; expressed sympafliy 

citizens  of  one  State  with  the  domestic  affairs  ^^  ^hose  who  had  lost  relatives  by  the  casual- 

of  any  other  State;  to  the  assumption  of  any  ties  of  war;  and  urged  a  speedy  peace  on  honor- 

assumed  powers  by  any  department  of  the  Gov-  ^^j^j^  terms                       *-      ^  *- 

ernment;  to  any  and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  r^^  Republican  Convention   assembled  at 

the  Administration  to  contmue  the  present  de-  -^v-orcester,  on  September  24th,  and  renominat- 

plorable  civil  war  for  the  purposes  of  subjuga-  ^^  y>j  acclamation,  Gov.  Andrew  and  his  col- 

tion  or  emancipation ;  to  the  extension  of  mar-  j^      ^  ^  ^f^^^    ^  g^ries  of  nine  resolutions 

tial  law  over  States  not  m  rebellioni  to  aU  in-  ^^  also  adopted.    The  first  pledged  the  con- 

terference   by   the  military  authorities  with  yention  to  « an  unwavering  and  unconditional 

civil  elections;  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  Oon-  g^pport  of  the  National  Government  in  its  ef- 

stitution  and  the  Union,  whether  they  be  found  ^^s  to  suppress  the  wicked  rebellion  against 

in  open  rebellion  at  the  South  or  msidioudy  at  j^g  authority."  The  second  declared  that,  in  a 

work  at  the  North ;  that  obedience  to  the  Con-  contest  like  the  present  "  between  slavery  and 

stitution  is  the  only  true  test  of  loyalty  to  the  liberty,"  Massachusetts  had  no  apprehension 

Government,  and  any  wilful  omission  to  com-  ^hat  "  any  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  would 

ply  with,  or  departure  from,  its  provisions  ^e  lost,  or  any  of  the  old  landmarks  of  per- 

by  any  department  or  officer  of  the  Gov-  gonal  freedom  destroyed."    The  third  express- 

emment,  whether  in  time  of  war  or  m  time  ^j  ^^  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  soldiers 

of  peace— under  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  ^^d  sailors  of  the  nation.    The  fourth  declared 

moral  duty,  or  any  other  modern  name  for  ^j^at  the  President's  Emancipation  Proclama- 

treason  or  revolution,  is  fraught  with  as  much  ^^^^^  ^f  January  1st,  1868,  has  the  approbation 

danger  to  the  Government  and  the  nghts  and  ^f  ^^  people  of  Massachusetts,  an4  is  justified 

liberties  of  the  people  as  is  armed  resistance  to  ^^g  ^^  measure  of  military  necessity,  and  as  a 

the  laws,  or  open  rebellion ;  that  the  proposi-  measure  of  security  for  the  future  peace  and 

tion  to  reduce  a  State  to  the  condition  of  a  ter-  tranquillity  of  the  reunited  nation,  and  as  a 

ritory,  under  the  pretence  that  by  the  rebel-  guaranty  to  the  world  that  the  contest  is  for 

lions  acts  of  her  citizens  she  has  ceased  to  form  civilization  and  Christianity.    The  fifth  depre- 

an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  is  calculated  to  ^jated  the  idea  that  a  permanent  peace  can  be 

excite  abhorrence;    that  the  attempt  of  the  obtained  by  negotiating  with  rebels.  The  three 

radicals  to  msist  on  their  party  platform  as  a  succeeding  resolutions  were  in  the  following 

condition  of  peace,  is  revolutionary  m  its  char-  terms : 

actor,  and  tends,  not  merely  to  prolong  the  «    '      «,  ,    ^            .       *     «x  x       ^ 

war.  but  to  produce  anarchy  and  despotisni.  JS^f^J^'^,,'^^  2„'d"»'*?^"t*L.~| 

That  whenever  any  State  in  arms  against  the  laws  whaterer.  It  is  but  another  name  for  pebellion :  and 
of  the  Government  shall  lay  down  its  arms  and  submit  rebels  are  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  Union, 
to  the  laws  and  the  constituted  authorities,  the  people  while  they  are  still  liable  to  its  obligations  and  duties, 
thereof  will  be  entitled  to  resume  and  enjoy  all  the  And,  inasmuch  as  slavery  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
rig:hts  and  privileges  given  by  the  laws  and  the  Con-  revolt,  and  as  while  slavery  exists  there  can  be  no 
stitution  to  citizens  of  the  several  States.  permanent  peace  in  the  Union,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
That  wo  have  entire  confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  gress  and  the  Executive  to  insist  that  the  practical  er- 
tbc  people  and  in  their  determination,  voluntarily,  to  tinguishment  of  slavery  throughout  the  rebel  Confed- 

VOL.  III. — 40     A 
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eracy  shall  follow  as  fast  as  possible  upon  its  legal  and  •  Mea 

official  death.    Let  the  restored  nation  be  ma^  pros-  For  three  months,  5  regiments,  1  battalion,  1 

perous  and  glorious  by  a  Union  of  Free  States  under  a  company 8,7S5 

republican  form  of  government,  which  is  guaranteed  For  86  days,  1  company  (Boston  Cadets) 117 

to  them  by  the  ConstHution,  and  with  which  experience  For  3  months,  1  company 101 

has  proved  that  the  existence  of  slavery  is  wholly  in-  For  4  months,  1  company 131 

compatible.  For  6  months,  1  light  battery 155 

Bewlved,  That  Massachusetts  is  for  the  prosecution  For  9  months,  17  re^ments,  1  company 16,ti37 

of  the  war  to  the  entire  suppression  of  the  revolt.    In  For  8  years,  41  regiments,  84  oompaniea  and 

this  cause  we  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  loyal  recruits  for  same 54,531 

men  of  all  political  parties,  and  we  recognize  as  politi-  ,  ^  ,  

cal  enemies  all  men  who  make  this  issue  subordinate  Total  during  the  present  war  to  Oct  17th,  1863^.  75,6oS 

;?ilhtcPrroo'i^S.S  S.^rt^U.^rTu1^K  ^  Th'8  i»  exdnsive  of  the  men  obUined  by  the 

to  the  national  authority  and  the  suppression  of  their  Enrolment  and  Conscription  Act  of  Marcli  Sd, 

pretended  Confederacy.  1868,  the  operations  of  which  are  shown  in  the 

Jlesoloed^  That  the  policy  of  employing  colored  sol-  following  table : 
diers  is  wise  and  just,  and  should  De  enlarged  and  lib-  r:*:.«„„  ^«„,ii^  ;„  4\t^  ««*  «i.«-         -itvr  «&« 

eralized  by  putting  such  soldiers  on  a  perfect  eauality  Citizens  enrolled  mthefirstda^....  107.886 


•*L     uV  *'""7»  "."%"  «/.t*ti..«  v«  •  4,«.«v„  «y^"-*'y               u              a  second  class....  66.792 

with  whites  as^  to  njrhts  and  wmpensation  wfiile  in  j^^^^^  ^^.^^^^ ^^^  ^ ; ' ; ;  ^|^- 

Exempted 22,S43 

tended  orreal  claim  to  service  on  the  part  of  master  or  Failed  to  report 8,046 


the  service.    The  nation  has  a  right  to  the  services  of            x*          4  ^  oo  9^« 

all  its  subjects  in  every  part  of  its  domain,  and  no  pro-  Exempted 2'-,343 


employer,  in  the  South  or  the  North,  should  be  allowed  Held  to  service 6,690 

to  interfere  with  that  primary  allegiance  which  is  due  Z      TT    u  ??^'; S'nff 

to  the  country  itself.    ^         ^       *  Furnished  substitutes 2,325 

'  Served  personally 743 

The    concluding   resolution   recommended  Numberactually  realized  by  the  draft..    8,06S 

Gov.  Andrew  and  the  other  candidates  nomi-        jf  t^,  the  volunteers  and  drafted  men  be  add- 

nated,  as  worthy  of  support.  ^     ^^  ed  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  enlisted 

.Iu  ^u^^S^iV^*^.  ^^^  ^i^*^®  ^^  November  8d,  ^^  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  and 

with  the  followmg  result :  ^he  regukr  army,  the  number  of  men  furnished 

1868.      1862.  ])y  Massachusetts  during  the  war  will  exceed 

John  A.  Andrew,  Republican 70,48S    80,885  100  000 

Henry  W.  Paine,  Democrat w^7    62^  fhe  most  interesting  event  in  connection 

Majority  for  Andrew. 41,276    28,248  ^^^^  ^h®  volunteer  movement  was  the  raising 

rni.  .  .  J. J  X  XI-    T5      vV  a°d  equipping  of  the  54th  and  55th  colored 

The  remammg  candidates  on  the  I^Piiblican  regiment^th^  former  of  which  was  the  first 

fecket  received  majorities,  varying  but  slightly  orianization  of  its  kind  formed  in  the  free 

from  this     The  following  was  the  result  of  the  ^^^^^    ^    ^  ^^^^^  ^f  Secretary  Stanton,  is. 

election  of  members  of  the  Legislature :  ^^^^  Januiry  20th,  Gov.  Andrew  was  anthor^ 

Senate.  House.  ized  to  raise  such  a  numher  of  colored  corn- 
Republican  85       193  panics  of  artillery  and  infantry  regiments  as  he 

Democratic "    5        41  might  find  convenient,  and  to  miQce  the  neces- 

Republican  majorities 80       157  ^^^  requisitions  upon  the  War  Department,  Ee- 

cmiting  went  on  briskly  throughout  the  State, 

The  people  were  also  authorized  at  this  and  agents  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 

election  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on  the  question  of  country  with  power  to  fill  up  the  regiments 

repealing  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  their  maximum.    On  May  28th,  the   54th 

which  was  adopted  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  left  Boston  for  Port  Royal,  exciting  no  little 

1859,  and  which  provides  that  "  no  person  of  enthusiasm  in  its  march  through  the  city,  and 

foreign  birth  shall  he  entitled  to  vote,  or  shall  on  July  18th  it  participated  with  great  credit 

be   eligible   to  office,  unless  he  shall  have  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner,  where  its 

resided  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  gallant  commander,  Col.  Shaw,  was  killed,  and 

States  for  two  years  subsequenij  to  his  naturali-  the  regunent  lost  18  officers  and  278  men  kill- 

zation,  and  shall  be  otherwise  qualified,  accord-  ed,  wounded  and  missing.    The  55th  marched 

ing  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  Com-  on  July  21st,  and  has  since  been  employed  in 

monwealth."    The  result  was,  yeas,  10,085;  the  Department  of  the  South, 
nays,  6,082.  Under  the  President's  call  of  October  15th 

During  tlie  nine  months  subsequent  to  Jan.  for  800,000  volunteers,  the  quota  of  Massa- 
1st,  1868,  Massachusetts  raised  and  equipped  one  chusetts  was  15,126  men.  The  governor  imme- 
regiment  and  one  battalion  of  cavalry,  1,250  diately  issued  an  order  for  that  number,  stating 
men;  one  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  1,078  the  amount  of  bounties  which  would  be  pai£ 
men ;  two  regiments  of  infantry  (colored),  2,052  and  offering  recruits  the  choice  between  artil- 
men;  seven  companies  of  horse  artillery,  1,015  lery,  infantry,  and  cavalry  regiments.  For 
men ;  three  batteries  of  light  artillery,  464  men ;  various  reasons  recruiting  went  on  slowly,  the 
and  509  recruits  for  organizations  in  the  field;  chief  ones  being  the  inadequate  bounties  offer- 
total,  6,853  men.  The  whole  number  of  vol-  ed  by  the  State,  and  the  impossibility  of  in- 
unteers  furnished  by  her  to  the  land  forces  of  creasing  them  under  existing  laws.  By  an  art 
the  United  States  from  April  16th,  1861,  to  of  the  Legislature  of  1868,  the  municipal  govern - 
October  17th,  1868,  was  as  follows :  ments  of  the  Commonwealth  were  prohibited 
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paying  bounties  to  Tolonteers,  and  the  bounty 
authorized  to  be  paid  by  the  go7ernor  was  lim- 
ited to  $50  per  man.  Another  act  prohibited 
cities  and  towns  from  voting  or  appropriating 
any  money  to  relieve  or  discharge  men  who 
should  be  drafted,  or  from  paying  bounties  or 
gratuities  to  any  volunteer  or  drafted  man,  ex- 
cept such  as  should  be  authorized  by  existing 
laws. 

To  provide  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
Governor  Andrew  convened  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature,  on  November  11th,  and  in 
an  elaborate  message  recommended  an  addition 
to  the  monthly  pay  of  volunteers,  rather  than 
a  large  bounty  paid  at  the  time  of  muster- 
ing into  service.    Much  diversity  of  opinion 
was  manifested  on  the  subject,  and  a  bill  was 
finally  passed  wluch  may  be  considered  as  a 
compromise  between  both  methods.    It  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  a  boanty  of  $825  on 
mustering  into  service,  or,  if  the  recruit  should 
elect,  a  buunty  of  $50,  and  the  additional  pay 
of  $20  per  month,  and  in  case  a  soldier  should 
be  discharged  honorably  after  six  months'  ser- 
vice, the  same  was  to  be  continued  for  six 
months  longer,  or,  if  he  should  die  in  service, 
the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives.   The  bill  also  provided  for  the  re- 
taining of  the  money  in  the  State  treasury  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  volunteer,  to  bear  five 
per  cent,  interest;  gave  the  State  aid  to  fami- 
lies who  might  need  it,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  bounty ;  provided  for  the  paying  of 
tho  bounties,  the  borrowing  of  the  money  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent., 
and  the  punishment  of  persons  fraudulently 
obtxiining  the  bounty.    The  passage  of  the  bill 
gave  a  considerable  stimulus  to  volunteering, 
and  under  the  inducement  of  the  large  boun- 
ties offered  by  the  State  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, there  was  every  appearance  at  the  close 
of  the  year  that  the  quota  of  Massachusetts 
ivonld  soon  be  filled. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shows  that  the  sum  raised  during  the  year  for 
^v^a^es,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school  rooms, 
amounted  to  $1,484,015.20,  which,  added  to 
the  sum  of  $49,044.05  distributed  to  the  towns 
out  of  the  school  fund,  makes  a  total  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  expended  in  sup- 
port of  public  schools,  exclusive  of  repairs  and 
the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  the  cost  of 
school-books.    The  number  of  public  schools 
in  the  State  is  4,626.    In  addition  to  these  there 
aro   fifty-six  incorporated  academies  and  four 
normal  schools  supported  by  the  State,  beside 
numerous  private  schools.     The  number  of 
persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fitteen  years,  is  238,881 ;  number  of  schol- 
ars of  all  ages  in  all  the  public  schools,  in  sum- 
mer, 225,921;  in  winter,  227,252 ;  average  at- 
tendance in  all  the  schools  in  winter,  182,041 ; 
fi    summer,  180,062;  average  wages  of  male 
eacbers  per  month,  including  the  value  of 
jao,ri\,  $44.87 ;  of  female  teachers,  $18.90.  This 
3  &  decline  of  about  fifty  cents  per  month  in 


the  wages  of  both  classes  of  teachers.  Many 
towns  neglected  to  keep  their  common  schools 
the  ftiU  time  required  by  law,  and  to  maintain 
High  Schools  as  provided  for  by  the  statutes. 
In  eighty-three  towns  the  common  schools 
weire  not  kept  for  the  term  of  six  months,  and 
forty-six  towns  which  should  maintain  High 
Schools  have  neglected  to  do  so. 

The  reports  of  tho  penal,  reformatory,  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  State,  showed 
that  they  were  generally  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. The  number  of  paupers  in  the  State 
almshouses  was  materially  decreased  from  the 
previous  year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  lack 
of  able-bodied  male  Inmates  it  became  neces- 
sary to  hire  help  for  nearly  all  the  farm  opera- 
tions connected  with  those  institutions.  This 
was  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of 
labor,  and  to  the  plentiful  inducements  held 
out  by  the  recruiting  officers.  The  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  State  prison  was  seventy-four 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  number 
of  commitments,  both  in  1862  and  1868,  was 
smaller  than  for  many  years.  The  Legislature 
of  1868  created  a  board  of  State  charities,  hav- 
ing general  supervision  of  the  subject. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of 
the  banks  to  November  80th,  1868: 

Capital  stock $66,901,840 

Circulation 81,773,972 

Deposits 46,062,149 

Dae  to  other  banks 12,146,001 

Total  liabUities $156,888,462 

Notes  and  bills  discounted $184,708,868 

Specie 9,324,018 

Due  from  other  banks 18,650,806 

Total  resources $162,683,181 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Massachasetts  railroad  com- 
panies, shows  their  progress  and  condition  dur- 
ing the  last  fourteen  years : 


rorthe 

ICilct  of 

Coatper 
mite 

Ekrnloa 
per  mile 

Expenaet 
per  mils 

Ket  IBO. 
p«r  nil* 

year 

niilwaj. 

of  road. 

of  road. 

of  road. 

of  road. 

lH4v . • • « 

1.180 

$45,600 

$5,452 

$2,744 

$2,708 

1850.... 

1,150 

45,424 

5,668 

2,788 

8,980 

1851.... 

1,150 

45,556 

6,780 

2,908 

2,827 

1862.... 

1,150 

46,158 

6.987 

8.672 

8,816 

1858.... 

1,192 

46,458 

6,706 

8,085 

8,071 

loiMk.  ... 

1,2C2 

48,783 

6,891 

4,808 

2,588 

1855.... 

1,818 

A949 

6,776 

4,220 

2,566 

1856.... 

1,851 

46,480 

T,217 

4,260 

2,957 

1S57.... 

1,867 

45,478 

6,658 

8,877 

2,676 

1858.... 

1,380 

45,057 

6,229 

8,483 

2,741 

1859. • . ■ 

l,3k>0 

44.646 

7,081 

4,080 

8,051 

I860.... 

1,871 

48,8(2 

7,247 

a999 

8,248 

1861.... 

1,866 

48,957 

6,846 

8,786 

8,561 

1862.... 

1,386 

43,297 

6,965 

8,817 

8,148 

The  earnings  of  the  roads,  temporarily  de- 
pressed in  1861  through  the  influence  of  the 
rebellion,  show,  so  far  as  statistics  have  been 
received,  a  large  increase  in  1868,  and  at  no 
time  since  the  introduction  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem into  Massachusetts  has  it  stood  on  a  firmer 
basis.  The  number  of  miles  of  road  in  the 
State  is  suffidient  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
population,  and  most  of  the  companies  are  ez- 
pendiog  liberal  sums  in  repairing  and  strength- 
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ening  their  road  beds,  and  in  other  improve- 
ments. 

Among  the  reports  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1868,  was  one  containing  the  census  re- 
turns of  1860,  and  a  sTnopsis  of  every  other 
census  that  has  been  taken  in  the  State.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  from  1850  to  1860,  was  23.70 
per  cent.  The  largest  county  increase  was  in 
Norfolk,  being  no  less  than  88.86  per  cent. 
The  largest  town  or  city  increase  was  in  Som- 
erville,  being  126.67  per  cent.  Six  towns, 
Somerville,  Lawrence,  Brookline,  Mariborough, 
Melrose,  and  Katick,  exhibit  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent.  Massachusetts  ranks  as  the  thirtieth 
State  in  the  Union  in  respect  to  its  area,  but 
ranks  as  the  first  in  the  number  of  inhabitants 
to  the  souare  mile,  first  in  the  absolute  increase 
of  population  per  square  mile  from  1790  to 
1860,  and  also  first  m  the  same  fVom  1850  to 
1860.  While  there  is  a  large  percentage  of 
excess  of  males  over  females  in  all  the  Western 
States,  the  females  outnumber  the  males  in 
Massachusetts  by  more  than  87,000 ;  a  £act  of 
great  importance  in  determining  the  causes 
which  have  made  recruiting  more  active  in  the 
Eastern  than  in  the  Western  States. 

MASTERMAN,  Stillman,  an  American  phy- 
sicist, bom  in  Weld,  Franklin  county,  Maine, 
January  28th,  1831,  died  in  that  town  July 
19th,  1863.  His  early  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion were  very  scanty,  but  from  childhood  he 
manifested  an  intense  interest  in  physical  sci- 
ence, and  spent  every  lebnre  moment  from  the 
severe  toil  of  a  farmer^s  boy  in  the  study  of 
whatever  could  aid  him  in  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
had  managed  to  collect  a  number  of  scientific 
and  classical  works,  and  had  thus  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  elements  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry ;  making  such  apparatus  as  the  materials 
at  hand  would  permit,  grinding  and  polishing 
small  lenses,  and  constructing  prisms  for  ex- 
periments on  fiuid  media.  He  had  also  taught 
himself  Latin  enough  to  read  with  some  ease, 
and  had  become  familiar  with  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  trigonometry.  He  removed,  in  1851, 
to  Minnesota,  but  returned  after  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  with  his  health  greatly  impaired 
by  the  influence  of  that  climate.  His  first  pub- 
lication  was  a  paper  in  the  Smithsonian  Re- 
ports for  1855,  entitled  ^*  Observations  on  Thun- 
der and  Lightning,^'  in  which  he  gave  the  re- 
sults of  three  hundred  and  four  observations 
on  thunder  storms  occurring  from  1850  to  1854, 
in  relation  to  the  character,  duration  of  the 
thunder  peal,  and  interval  between  tiie  fiash 
and  report,  with  other  curious  allied  data. 
From  this  time  ho  became  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  scientific  journals,  and  nearly  twenty 
papers  from  his  pen,  on  astronomy,  meteorol- 
ogy, and  physical  scienoo,  appeared  in  the 
Smithsonian  Reports,  "  The  American  Journal 
of  Science,"  and  the  *'  Astronomical  Journal." 
Though  generally  without  instruments,  his  ob- 
servations were  remarkable  for  their  accuracy 


and  faithfulness.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  and  imtil  his  disease  (pulmonarr 
consumption)  compelled  him  to  desist  from  all 
labor,  he  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the 
observations  made  at  the  Washington  Obs^ra- 
tory  during  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  Su- 
perintendent Maury^s  departure,  which  that 
official  had  left  nnreduoed. 

METHODISTS.  The  most  nnmerons  bodj 
of  American  Methodists,  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  sufiTered  during  the  past  year  a 
considerable  decrease  of  membership,  the  num- 
her  of  members  and  probationers  being  reduced 
from  942,906,  in  1862,  to  923,894,  in  1868.  This 
loss  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  omission,  in  the 
Baltimore  Oonference,  to  report  the  statistiL^ 
of  the  membership  of  the  Virginia  congre- 
gations. In  fact,  the  temporary  loss  thu5  suf- 
fered by  the  Baltimore  Conference  (21,065)  ex- 
ceeds the  total  loss  of  the  Church,  tlius  leavir? 
for  the  remainder  of  the  conferences  a  sm^dl 
gain.  Heavy  losses  were  also  sustained  bv  the 
Cincinnati  (8,000),  Southern  Illinois  (2,747), 
and  Western  Virginia  (2,229)  Conferences: 
while  the  greatest  gains  were  recorded  in 
Northwest  Indiana  (2,555),  Missoari  and  Ar- 
kansas (2,230),  East  Genesee  (1,741),  Ver- 
mont (1,817),  and  Foreign  Qerman  (l,19t)> 

In  1802  the  members  were  divided  between 
the  States  and  Territories  as  follows : 


State*  and  TcTriUri'-i. 


Callfoniia. 

Colorado  Territory.. 

Conneotlcat 

Dehware 

District  of  OolambU 

lUlnoU 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansoa. 

Kentncky 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaasaehOBotta 

Michigan 

Minnesota »... 


MMabV*|l     StaAMMidTctTilnviM.     'M^k^b. 


8,939 

192 

17.7S0 

10,757 

8.310 
87«914 
89,4GS 
86,683 

4,»61 

2,799 
2a,«S5 
6i.^74 
29.305 
82,2Sn 

6,744 1 


Misaonri 

Nebisfka 

New  Ilampahire . . . . 

New  Jersey 

NewTork. 

Ohio 

Oregon... 

PonnsylTanIa 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

VlrrinU 

Wm^insTton  Toniry 
Wisoonain 


&4;f 

iA.4«; 
4i>:' 

164.4:3 
8»4^i 

14.i  1 


Total 9mXi 


The  Chnrch,  at  the  end  of  1863,  had  6  bisi- 
op&— Morris,  elected  1836;  Janes,  1844;  SccX 
Simpson,  Baker,  and  Ames,  all  elected  in  ISc-f. 
The  number  of  effective  travelling  preachers  wss 
6,885;  of  superannuated,  903 — ^totol.,  GyTSiS: 
the  number  of  local  preachers,  8,156.  Tie 
contributions  to  the  great  Societies  were  re- 
ported as  follows :  Missionary  Society,  $o91.- 
073;  Sunday-school  Union,  $11,633*;  Tn^: 
Society,  $13,634.  The  Chnrch  had  two  biM:- 
cal  institutes,  22  colleges,  96  scTninarics,  fems^. 
colleges,  and  academies.  The  Book  Concur:: 
of  the  Church  publishes,  at  New  York,  i 
Quarterly  Review,  "The  Christian  Advoestt^ 
and  Journal''  (weekly);  the  " Snnday-Sch^l 
Advocate  "  (circulation  228,400  copies);  *'^Sc:i- 
day-School  Teachers' Journal  (16,000) ;  "Goc^f 
News"  (50,000 copies);  the  "Missionary   A<J- 

*  Those  totals  inclnde  the  statistics  of  the  Missioa  C^ei(f> 
ence  in  OenDany,and  the  Liberia  Conferenoe  In  Afitea.  Ttf^ 
membership  of  the  former  increased  from  9,1  SI,  in  15&  ;  • 
8.87^  in  1S6.%  being  a  gain  of  1,194  The  atatirtScs  of  t>« 
Liberia  Cunferonoo  were  not  received  In  time  fbr  th«  ps*  '- 
cation  of  general  minutes ;  the  membenhip  la  196S  vsa  IjsOl 
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Tocate,^*  at  Cincinnati;  the  "Ladies'  Reposi-  Sabsoquently  the  committeo  of  fifteen  was 

tory  ^'  (monthly) ;    ^^  Western  Christian  Advo-  increased  to  twenty-five,  in  order  that  all  por- 

cate;^'  and  two  German  papers,  "Apologist"  tions  of  the  Church  might  be  represented. 

and  "  Sonntagsglocke ;  *'  besides  weekly  papers  Among  the  members  of  this  committee  are  ex- 

at  Aabnrn,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Gov.  Wright,  of  Indira;  Professor  Strong, 

Francisco,  and  Salem  (Oregon).     There  are,  Hon.  Moses  Odell,  a  member  of  Congress  for 

besides,  independent   denominational    papers  Brooklyn;  Gen.  Fisk,  of  Missouri;  U.S.  Senator 

published,  at  New  York  (2),  Auburn,  Bufialo,  Willey,  of  West  Virginia;  U.  S.  Senator  Harlan, 

Boston  (2),  Montpelier  (Vt).,  Rockford,  HI.,  (in  of  Iowa;  Gov.  Evans,  of  Colorado  Territory; 

Swedish).    The  Missionary  Society  supported  W.  H.  Allen,  formerly  President  of  Girard  Col- 

237  missionaries  in  the  foreign,  and  1,082  in  lege.    Among  those  who  addressed  the  con* 

the  domestic  missions.  vention  were  Bishop  Simpson,  Gov.  Cannon, 

Nearly  all   the   annual  conferences  again  Gov.  Wright,  Judge  Bond,  of  Baltimore;  Rev. 

passed  strong  resolutions  expressive  of  loyalty  Dr.  Eddy,  Rev.  R.  M.  Hatfield,  Rev.  Dr.  Nadal. 

to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  In  Missouri,  the  Church  continued  to  re* 

as  of  their  wish  for  the  speedy  abolition  of  ceive  accessions  from  the  -Methodist  Episcopal 

slavery.    In  most  instances  these  resolutions  Church,  south.    The  most  notable  instance  of 

were  passed  with  entire  unanimity.    Of  the  this  kind  was  the  coming  over  of  eighty-five 

conferences  lying  in,  or  partly  extending  into  members  of  the  Southern  Church  in  Louisiana, 

the  slave  States,  those  of  West  Virginia,  Mis-  who  thus  explained  the  step  taken  by  them: 

souri.  East  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  were  We  hereby  declare  oar  relations  as  members  of  the 

very  emphatic  in  the  expression  of  their  loyalty.  Methodist  Epiaeopal  Church,  south,  forever  severed— 

In  the  Baltimore  Conference  only  a  strong  op-  *«r«**ed  b?  ™  treasonable  acte  and  conduct  of  that 

position  n,anife«ted  it^lf  to  the  passage  ofany  ^^^^HX'^^'^^^lX^^'^riiLrj 

resolutions  of  this  kmo,  and  all  the  nuy  ority  of  this  conduct  on  their  part  they  have  absolved  us  from 

the  conference  was  willing  to  grant  consisted  all  obligatioD  or  allegiance  to  them  as  a  body,  and  that 

in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution :  every  member  of  the  church  has  full  right  to  attach 

^     «    <»,..,•    •*     . ,     .    • .,    -^  ..  -» r*.  .       m  nimseif  or  herself  to  such  other  church  organization 

BesoUed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  Stsies  of  as  may  receive  him  or  her,  and  whose  doctrines  and 

Amenca  be  respectfully  requested  to  appoint  a  day  of  practices  may  be  consonant  with  his  or  her  views, 

nationol  fasting  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  it  without  any  ground  of  censure  therefor.    Therefore, 

may  please  Him  to  bring  our  civil  war  to  an  end,  and  Besohtd,  That  we  hereby  recommend  to  the  mem- 

restore  to  ua  umty,  peace,  and  prospenty.  Ijcrs  of  this  church  as  a  body  to  apply  to  the  proper 

The  question  of  ky  delegation  continued  to  authorities  of  the  Methodist  Eniscopal  Church  for  con- 

-^ "    4UOT11V/U  V*  ±aj  u^Avguvwu.  wuLiuuvu  vw  Q^tiQ^  with  that  ecclesiasticu  organization, 

be  discussed  throughout  the  Church  with  great  t^,                    i           r  *i.    a*.^    ^v    tt  • 

animation.    On  May  18th,  a  convention  of  lay  ^'•^^  ,?^y  Pjf  ^«  ^,^  *^.f.  ®^«*M^^v&i°^ 

members  to  oom»ideJ  "  the  question  of  ky  dele-  nien  applied  to  the  authorities  ot  the  Metho- 

gation  in  the  general  conference"  was  opened  ^''^  Episcopal  Church  to  send  them  Methodist 

^  New  York  city.   The  convention  was  lirgely  P^ff^J?;    In  order  to  facilitate  the  extension 

attended  from  ll  parts  of  the  Union,  andV-  ^L*^"  J?!'!^,' Vh^^^^^^                      th/C 

^^^l^liTn^S^^^^^^^  ^^S^a'Sstet-nr^ 

SiTtK'nv^e'd^^^^^^^^^  .  ll^V}\^'^''T^^^^^^^ 

of  Indiana,  was  elected  to  preside.    There  wai  ^}^  State  $7,000,  and  m  St.  Louis  an  organiza- 

a  large  attendance  of  Methodist  laymen  from  Jjf  ^  ^^«  formed,  for  mviting  and  encouraging 

all  parts  of  the  Union.    A  series  of  resolutions  *^^  emigration  of  Methodists  to  the  State     In 

were  adopted,  of  which  the  foUowing  are  the  g^?^*^^^^;  many  leadmg  men  of  the^  Southern 

^  ;V«™f«if .                                                .  Methodist  Church  expressed  the  opinion  that 

most  unportant .  after  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  pros- 

*,,^r±lfl^Jil  rZi  .Ti^^^^^^  Poctive  cessation  of  slavery,  the  reunion  of  the 

the  timo  nas  rail V  come  when  tne  laymen  01  toeMetn-  \r     j.     ^           j*                 *  ±i      e     a.'l.         -aj-^^-i. 

odist  E.  Church  should  be  more  intimately  united  with  Kentucky  conferences  of  the  Southern  Meth- 

tbe  ministry  in  thomannsementofits  general  interests,  odist   Church  with   the    Methodist  Episcopal 

and  that  the  proper  mode  of  securing  this  would  be  by  Church  would  not  present  great  diflSculties. 

providing  for  an  equal  representation  of  the  laity  in  Qj^  November  80th,  the  following  important 

%S5lS  TThatT  convention  of  lay  delegates  be  order  was  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  per- 

held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  mittmg  the  occupation  of  Southern  Methodist 

iSG-i,  to  take  such  action  on  the  subject  of  lav  dele^a*  churches,  and  placing  them  temporarily  at  the 

tion    as   may  then  be  proper:  such  del«?ates  to  Tie  disposal  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 

chosen  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  devised  by  a  r^,  Ohurrh 

committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  with  power  by  *^P^  v^nurcn. 

this  convention.  y^Au  DaPAaxHKTfT,  Adj't-Gbssbal's  Ofhob,        > 

Ke»olv€dj  7.  That  another  committee  of  fifteen  be  ap-  WASimroTON,  Jfavember  20th,  1863.  > 

pointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  present  ^o  the  OentraU  commanding  the  DepaHment9  of  the  Jfit- 

the^e  resolutions  and  the  entire  subject  of  lay  repre*  eourL,  the  Tenneatee  and  the  Gvlf,  and  all  Oenerah  and 

sentation  to  the  consideration  of  the  ensuing  general  Ojfflcer»  Commanding  ArmUe^  Detachments  and  Po^te^ 

conference;  and  the  said  committee  are  hereby  in-  and  all  Offlcerainjhe  serticegfthe  United  Statee  in  the 

Btructed  to  confer  with  any  committee  upon  lay  rep-  «*<>«»  mentioned  Departmente : 

resentation  that  may  be  appointed  by  the  general  You  are  hereby  directed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 

conference,  and  to  report  to  the  delegate  convention  the  Rev.  Rishop  Ames,  all  houses  of  worship  belone- 

provided  for  by  the  preceding  resolution.  ing  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  south,  in  which 
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A  loyal  minister  who  has  b«eti  appointed  by  a  loyal  liberal  Methodism  shall  become  united  in  more 

bishop  of  said  cbarch,  does  not  officiate.  intimate  relations."    The  proposition  was  well 

I^»  •  "t^^J  <>/  «^t^  importance  to  the  Gorwn-  received  and  cordiallT  seconded  bj  the  Primi- 

ment  in  its  efforts  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  comma-  *.      V/Ti.   j*  .  X     7^  "^  rru^  rf^^f ^^  .( 

nitv,  and  peace  to  the  nation,  that  Chnstian  Ministers  tive  Methodist  Conference.     The  Conference  of 

shoold,  by  precept  and  example,  support  and  foster  the  United  Methodists  adopted  by  acclamation 

the  loyal  sentiments  of  the  people.  a  resolution,  that  a  union  of  the  various  libenJ 

Bishop  Ames  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  this  Dc-  |£ethodist  communities,  founded  on  a  mutnallr 

Kho  m^r/  bS  ip"^inud°b^"^^^^^^  satisfactory  basis,  would  be  productive  of  gr^ 

loyal.  advantages  to  themselves   and  pnMnote  the 

You  are  expected  to  give  him  all  the  aid,  connte-  cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  the  diffosioa 

nance  and  support  practicable  in  the  execution  of  his  ^f  evangelical  truth ;  and  at  the  same  time  an- 

imporUnt  mission.   You  are  »J»?  *"/Ji^""f^  to  fu^^^^^  thorized  the  OonnecUonal  Committee  to  confer 
Bishop  Ames  and  his  clerk  with  transportation  and        .A^^^     J2\      i'u      ^    xm^u^a-J/x^    i-^      % 

subsistence  when  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  with  any  of  the  liberal  Methodist  bodies  wLc 

the  serTice,  and  you  will  afford  them  courtesy,  assist-  might  be  willing  to  enter  into   negotiations, 

anoe  and  protection.  ^ith  a  view  to  give  effect  to  the  preceding  re<<> 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  W^,^  townsecd  ^"**^°-    '^^®  Conference  of  the  Bible  Christian. 

Assistant  Adjutant-General.  expressed  high  gratification  »*  that  the  Metho-J- 

ist  New  Connection  Conference  had  shown  is. 

The  Missionary  Board  of  the  Church  appro-  earnest  disposition  to  fraternize  ^^  witli  tlicLi 

priated  $35,000  for  reorganizing  the  Church  in  and   the    other    branches  of  the    Jd[etho(li>: 
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the  reoccupied  slave  States,  and  two  of  the  Church,  yet  in  reply  to  resolutions  from  12 

bishops  were  to  this  end  sent  south.  London  and  Portsmouth  districts,  recommend- 

The  Evangelic^  Association,  also  called  Ger-  ing  the  Annual  Conference  to  consider  the  prr 

man  Methodists  or  Albrights,  had,  according  priety  of  effecting  an  amalgamation  with  the 

to  their  almanac  (JTa^tfA^r  (^r  J5'(7an(^.  (?£mein-  Methodist    New    Connection,    expressed  ihi 

iehaft)  for  1864,  47,888  members  in  nine  con-  conviction  that  "for  the  present  we  had  bet:r: 

ferenoes  (East  Pennsylvania,  Central  Pennsyl-  persevere  in  the  work  allotted  to  us  by  Pn^vi- 

vania,  Pittsburg,  Illinois,  New  York,  Wiscon-  dence  in  our  separate  capacity,  but,  should  tl^ 

^in,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana),  8B6  travelling  preach-  hand  of  Providence,    at  any  future   peri^-. 

ers,  689  Sunday  schools  with  27,070  scholars  appear  to  lead  us  into  closer  binding  with  \ls 

and  6,046  teachers  and  officers,  549  churches,  estimable  denomination,  we  shall  be  prep^c4 

of  an  estimated  value  of  $630,300  and  181  par-  to  deliberate  seriously  on  the  subject.^^    Tne 

sonages,  of  an  estimated  value  of  $69,822.  Wesloyan  Reform  Union  also  declared  they  bi-l 

Ilie  denomination  has  8  literary  institutions :  heard  with  pleasure  the  resolution  of  the  Nov 

Greensburg  Seminary,  at  Greensburg,  Summit  Connection  Conference,  but  in  view  of  the  Ln 

CO.,  O. ;  Union  Seminary,  at  New  Berlin,  Union  that  the  Union  is  composed  of  self-govemiL: 

CO.,  Pa.;  and  Plainfield Seminary,  atPlainfield,  churches,  united  more  upon  the  model  of  tbt 

Will  CO.,  111.    Another  one  was  in  the  course  Independent  and  Baptist  Unions  than  as  a  Cv::- 

of  construction  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    The  Evan-  nection  governed  by  a  Conference  or  annal 

gelical  Association  held  in  1863  its  quadrennial  assembly,  the  essential  principles  which  go^^ni 

General  Conference,  which  began  on  Oct.  1st  the  churches  of  the  Union  would  be  viokt<x 

at  Buffalo.  by  any  attempt  to  amalgamate  them  with  &x:; 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England  held,  other  body, 

in  1863,  their  120th  Annual  Conference,  in  At  the  same  time,  when  the  Union  mor^ 

Sheffield,  on  July  80th,  and  the  following  days,  ment  was  inagurated  in  England  by  the  >'ttr 

Rev.  Dr.  Osbom  was  elected  president  and  Connection  Conference,  it  was  started  by  'i. 

Rev.  J.  Farrar,  secretary.     Of  the  "  Legal  Canada  Conference  of  the  same  denomin:ith!: 

Hundred  "  ministers  who  form  the  Conference,  in  British  North  America.     The  organ  of  'I^ 

two  had  died  and  eight  had  retired.  Canadian  New  Connection  Methodists  sugce-t- 

The  Missionary  Society,  according  to  the  last  ed  that  the  different  Methodist  bodies  of  C j^ 

annual  report,  sustains  4,618  chapels  and  other  ada  might  unite  in  establishing  a  Greneral  C^- 

preaching  places,  889  missionaries,  17,035  sub-  ferenoe,  to  be  held  every  four  years,  or  tji* 

ordinate  agents,  and  has  in   the  missionary  the  executive  committees  of  the  several  bodies 

congregation  142,789  members,  besides  18,804  might  meet  to  deliberate  on  the  execution  -t 

on  trial,  and  146,457  scholars  in  schools.  this  plan.    The  hope  for  a  union  between  t- 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  liberal  branches  of  Methodism  was  generJI; 

British  Methodism  is  the  movement  toward  a  shared  by  the   Methodist  denominations  ut 

union    of    the    several    *^  liberal    Methodist  Canada. 

bodies,''  meaning  aU  the  Methodist  organiza-  In  the  United  States,  the  Methodist  PrutK- 

tions  except  the  main  branch,  the  Wesleyan  ants  generally  signified  their  willingness  t' 

Methodists.    This  movement  was  inaugurated  unite  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrcb.  :^^ 

by  the  New  Connection  Methodists,  at  the  an-  soon  as  lay  delegation  should  be  introduo.'^ 

nual  conference,  where  a  resolution  was  intro-  The  prospective  abolition  of  slavery  is  more- 

duced  and  carried  with  acclamation,  in  which  over  expected  to  remove  the  most  inip<^;&!!^ 

the  hope  was  expressed  ^^  that  the  day  may  obstacle  to  a  reunion  of  the  Wesleyan  Meiii- 

not  be  far  distant  when  the  several  sections  of  odists  with  the  Methodist  £piscox)al  ChureL 
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The  12th  French  Conference  began  in  Paris  honses  dotted  the  surface  of  the  more  populous 

June  19th,  1863,  and  elected  Rev.  James  Hocart^  and  civilized  provinces,  and  not  a  little  of  the 

of  Lausanne,  president.    The  present  statistics  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  was  employ- 

of  the  Conference  are:   Districts,  2;  Circuits,  ed  in  the  embellishment  of  these  buildings, 

13;  Ohapels  and  Preaching-rooms,  182;  Min-  until  some  of  them,  as  the  cathedral  in  the 

isters  and  Probationers,  24 ;  Colporteurs  and  city  of  Mexico  and  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 

Day  Schoolmasters,  15 ;  Local  Preachers,  85 ;  Guadalupe,  became  the  receptacles  of  almost 

Members,  1,622 ;  on  trial,  123 ;  Day  Schools,  fabulous  treasures  in  the  precious  metals  and 

7;  Sunday  Schools,  41 ;  Sunday-School  Teach-  gems. 

ers,  227;  Scholars,  1,821.    One  preacher  on  TTie  first  revolution  under  Hidalgo  and  Mo- 
trial  was  admitted  into  full  connection.  relos  in  1810-'ll  found  the  church  in  undisturb- 
The  progress  of.  Methodism  in  Italy  is  en-  ed  possession  of  its  wealth,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
couraging.    The  congregation  at  Parma,  at  the  ment  of  revenues  far  beyond  the  necess'ities  of 
anniversary  of  the  first  Sermon  preached  there,  religious  culture.    Neither  in  Mexico  nor  in 
Jiumbered  91  communicants,  with  80  on  trial,  the  mother  country  had  the  immunities  en- 
Methodist  service  has  also  been  opened  in  the  joyed  by  the  clergy  since  tlie  time  of  the  in- 
city  of  Asola.  quisition  been  interfered  with,  and  the  partial 
The  German  Annual  Conference  reported  reaction  from  the  radical  reforms  inaugurated 
for  1863  thp  following  summary  of  their  sta-  by  the  French  revolution  seemed  to  indicate 
tistics :    Missionaries  members  of  Conference,  the  preservation  of  things  as  they  were.  Hence 
18;  missionaries  probationers,  6 ;  helpers  not  the  clergy,  intent  upon  protecting  their  property 
yet  admitted,  14 ;  colporteurs,  2 ;  members  in  and  privileges,  and  not  displeased  probably  by 
fall  connection,  2,126 ;  members  on  trial,  1,249 ;  the  restoration  of  absolute  goverment  and  the 
chapels  with  parsonages,  18 ;  preaching  places,  inquisition  under  Ferdinand  VII.,  lent  no  sym- 
166 ;  hearers,  12,725 ;   contributions  for  Mis-  pathy  to  the  popular  movement,  which  degen- 
sionary  Society,  $1,196.77;  church  property,  erated  in  a  few  years  into  a  partisan  contest, 
real  worth,  with  Book  Concern,  $47,400.00 ;  and  by  the  commencement  of  1820  seemed 
greneral  contribution  of  all  members  for   all  thoroughly  repressed  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
purposes,  $8,626.73.  In  that  year,  however,  the  despotism  of  Fer- 
Tbe   Book  Concern  at   Bremen  publishes  dinand  and  the  inquisition  ^ere  both  over- 
three  Methodist  periodicals.    The  Missionary  thrown  in  Spain,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Institute,  in  the  same  city,  had  five  students.  constitution  of  1812,  together  with  the  suppres- 
The  Scandinavian  missions  of  the  Methodist  sion  of  convents  and  other  liberal  measures,  fore- 
!Episcopal  Church  had,  in  1862,  4  churches,  *shadowedapolicy,  which,  if  applied  to  the  color 
911  members,  5  Sunday  schools  with  193  chil-  nies,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  sequestra- 
dren.      In    Spain    (Gibraltar),  the  Wesleyan  tion  of  Church  property  and  the  decline  of 
Methodists  of  England  had,  in  1868,  2  circuits,  ecclesiastical  authority.  Hence  the  Church  par^ 
1  chapel,  1  other  preaching  place,  8  missiona-  ty,  though  eminently  conservative,  and  sympa- 
ries,  20  subordinate  agents,  40  members,  6  on  tiizing  with  the  absolutist  party  of  Spain,  felt 
trial,  295  scholars  in  schools,  600  attendants  constrained  in  self-defence  to  lend  its  influence 
on  public  worship.  in  favor  of  the  revolution  under  Iturbide,  pre- 
MEXICO.    The  progress  of  events  in  Mexico  ferring,  after  a  nice  calculation  of  probabilities, 
during  1863  having  developed  with  unexpected  to  cast  its  lot  with  an  independent  government, 
clearness  the  motives  of  the  Church  or  reao-  rather  than   subject  itself  to  despoilment  at 
tionory  party  in  bringing  about  European  in-  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
tervention,  a  few  worids  respecting  the  origin  The    revolution  proving  successful,  it  im- 
nnd  history  of  that  party  seem  necessary,  by  mediately  became  the  object  of  the  clergy  to 
-way  of  preface,  before  proceeding  to  the  record  control  the  government  which  they  had  aided 
of  the  year!    During  the  long  period  of  Span-  informing,  and  thus  prevent  interference  with 
ish.  ascendancy  Mexico  was  subjected  to   nu-  their  immunities.     This,  with  the  resources 
jnerous  injurious  and  de<^ading  restrictions,  possessed  by  them,was  not  a  difficult  matter,  and 
nnd   her  native  population  systematically  ex-  among  a  population  made  up  of  such  conflict- 
oladed  from  important  administrative  and  ec-  ing  elements  as  the  Mexican,  it  has  always 
clcsinstical  offices,  which  were  regularly  sold  been  possible  by  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
in  Madrid  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  filled  by  money  and  an  appeal  to  prejudices  or  class  in- 
appointment  of  the  viceroys.    This  policy  was  terests,  to  form  a  strong  party  in  favor  of  the 
ospecially  marked  in   the  government  of  the  Church.    To  the  efibrts  of  this  party  may  be 
^lexican  Church,  and  resulted,  in  the  course  of  ascribed  most  of  the  revolutions  that  have  dis- 
tbreo    centuries,  in  rendering  the  clergy  in  tracted  the  country  down  to  the  pr^ent  time, 
many  respects  an  alien  body,  having  few  asso-  and  the  defeat  of  every  liberal  measure ;  and 
oiations  or  feelings  in  common  with  the  people;  the  app^ent  anarchy  of  the  last  forty  years, 
nnd,    like  the    minority  of  Spanish    officials,  which  the  Church  party  has  for  its  own  inter- 
occupied  with  building  up  and  perpetuating  a  ests  represented  as  incurable,  has  been  in  fact 
roaterial  and  moral  power,  which,  in  proper-  a  struggle  between  the  ideas  of  progress  inau- 
tion   OS  it  became  greater,  became  dearer  to  gurated  during  the  present  century,  and  that 
tiliem.     Thus  churches,  chapels  and  religious  reactionary  policy  which  would  restore  the  in- 
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quisition  aad  other  institutions  of  a  past  age.  no  longer  any  middle  party ;  and  almost  Uie 
Wherever  the  Church  could  not  control  it  has  sole  question  involved  was  whether  the  enor- 
sought  to  destroy,  and  not  a  few  of  the  "pro-  mous  unemployed  wealth  in  the  hands  of  Hie 
nunciamentos  "  and  "  plans  ^'  aimed  at  existing  clergy  should  remain  with  them,  or  ahould  be 
administrations,  and  the  number  of  which  per-  appropriated  to  discharge  the  claims  of  foreign 
plexes  the  reader  of  Mexican  history,  have  had  nations,  engendered  during  many  years  of  anar- 
their  origin  in  the  selfish  desire  to  hold  and  in-  chy  and  confusion,  and  to  the  payment  of  the 
crease  property  and  power  at  the  sacrifice  of  constantly  increasing  national  debt.  This  was 
nationd  peace  and  stability.  Administration  practically  decided  by  the  abolition,  in  1860, 
after  administration  has  been  overthrown  under  the  administration  of  Juarez,  of  all  the 
upon  any  appearance  of  an  intention  to  nation-  special  privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  the  seqnes- 
alize  Church  property  or  even  to  promote  tration  of  the  Church  property  which  was  sold 
liberal*  measures,  and  the  crowning  effort  of  to  the  people  at  a  low  nominal  price.  As  a 
the  party  is  seen  in  its  scheme  to  destroy  by  last  resort,  the  Church  party,  in  despair  of  tiieir 
the  aid  of  foreign  intervention  the  independ-  ability  to  regain  the  influence  they  once  wield- 
ence  which  it  aided  in  securing,  and  to  fasten  ed,  determined  to  solicit  foreign  intervention, 
upon  Mexico  the  reproach  of  being  the  only  hoping,  by  some  fortunate  turn  in  affiurs,  to 
Catholic  country  in  the  world,  in  which  the  build  up  a  monarchy  upon  the  rains  of  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  Church  have  remained  republic,  and  place  upon  the  throne  a  European 
unchanged  during  the  revolutions  of  the  last  prince  of  absolutist  tendencies,  imder  whom 
half  century.  they  might  obtain  a  respite  from  the  attacks 
It  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  energy  of  their  enemies.  A  tolerable  pretext  for  such 
and  inflaence  of  the  Churcli  party  that  from  intervention  was  afforded  by  claims  for  iigu- 
the  revolutions  of  1820  down  to  1860,  with  ries  to  persons  or  property.  This,  however, 
some  few  exceptions,  no  president,  however  was  not  considered  sufllcient  to  justify,  in  the 
hard  preased,  has  ever  ventured  to  encroach  estimation  of  the  world,  such  a  change  in  their 
upon  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  consecrat-  government  as  they  desired,  and  profiting  by 
ed  property.  Congress  indeed,  in  1883,  abol-  their  superior  means  of  moulding  foreign  opin- 
ished  the  compulsory  payment  of  tithes,  includ-  ion,  they  labored  to  create  the  belief  that  Mex- 
ing  a  tenth  part  of  the  first  fruits  which  grew  ico  was  unfitted  for  free  institutions  and  ut- 
upon  the  soil  of  the  republic  and  the  firsuinga  terly  incapable  of  self-government, 
of  the  cattle ;  but  so  many  persons,  for  con-  As  if  enough  had  not  been  done  by  them 
scientious  reasons  or  for  other  causes,  continued  during  the  previous  forty  years  to  bring  their 
to  pay  this  tax  that  the  revenue  of  the  Churclb  country  into  discredit  with  foreign  nations, 
suffered  no  serious  diminution.  In  fact,  by  they  forthwith  commenced  a  series  of  anparal- 
the  partial  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  leled  excesses  in  all  parts  of  the  republic  spar- 
State  in  that  year,  the  former  gained  a  more  ing  neither  native  nor  foreign  bom,  and  mur- 
oomplete  independence  than  it  had  ever  before  dering,  robbing  and  destroying,  until  Europe 
ei^oyed,  and  in  consequence  a  greater  degree  should  be  worked  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  in- 
of  power,  the  bishops  thenceforth  exercising  dignation,  and  "in  the  interests  of  civilization'^ 
control  over  all  ecclesiastical  property  as  qitasi  claim  to  interfere.  Almonte,  Miramon  and 
corporations  sole.  When  the  Government  went  other  agents  abroad,  meanwhile,  from  time  to 
further,  and  proposed  in  1835,  at  the  sugges-  time  laid  this  unhappy  state  of  things  before  the 
tion  of  President  Gomez  Farrias,  to  appropri-  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  and  thus  skilfully 
ate  the  property  of  the  Church  to  the  payment  prepared  the  way  for  intervention.*  How 
of  the  public  debt,  the  proposition  was  prompt-  that  was  finally  brought  about  has  been  relat- 
ly  met  by  a  revolution,  which  led  to  the  con-  ed  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  worL 
version  of  the  confederation  of  States  into  a  The  object  of  this  preface  is  to  show  that  the 
consolidated  republic,  with  Santa  Anna  as  die-  Church  party  has  systematically  provoked  the 
tator.  Eighteen  years  later,  after  a  dreary  in-  calamities  which  it  now  seeks  to  cure  by  inter- 
terval  of  constantly  recurring  revolutions,  the  vention ;  and  it  will  be  seen  further  on,  that, 
same  man  found  himself  again  in  the  presiden-  after  two  years  of  hostilities,  and  the  nearly 
tial  chair  with  unlimited  powers.  A  combi-  complete  overthrow  of  the  liberal  party  and 
nation  of  liberals  drove  him  from  the  country,  destruction  of  ih.e  republic,  the  elements  of  dis- 
and,  under  the  presidency  of  Comonfort,  decrees  turbance  remain  in  full  vigor,  and  that  the 
were  promulgated  confiscating  the  property  of  proper  remedy  has  not  yet  been  applied. 
the  Church  and  forbidding  the  clergy  to  hold 

real  estate      RevolntionArv  onf hrAiita  nrAVfini-  *  "  ^«  "®^  nnderstend,"  aays  the  **  Lonrlon  TJme*  '*  of 

real  estaue.    xsevoiuuonary  outoreaKS  prevenir  ^^  ^^th,  is«2, "  the  origin  of  the  whole  otfair   The  mon- 

ed  the  enforcement  of  these,  and  a  civil  war  of  urchy,  with  the  Archdake  MaxfoillUn  for  emporor.  was  the 

unexampled  duration  and  fury  between  the  *J«J^<^  or'^cieri^l**  wt  "fn^exi"^™  mi*  '"'A^n^^t? 

liberjils,  under  Juarez,  and  the  Church  party  led  Ma"Ss%nd  mSt  ^omu^  whtSe^'SeedrbaVe"  bo^u 

by  Zuloaga  and  Miramon,    followed,   resulting  among:  the  principal  canaes  of  our  intervention.    If  Feni;- 

\n  iQRft  tr^  i^ltn.  ^-fii-imnV.  r^^  *\yo.  A^vm^..  Band  MaxImlUan  goes  to  Mcxlco,  be  will  find  his  most  ac- 

in  1860  m  the  triumph  of  the  former.  ^^^  f.^^^^  ^„,,Jg  the  menw^o  have  abot,  tortured  and 

The  contest  by    this    time  had  become  nar-  robbed,  nntll  Europe  has  at  last  lost  patloBCc."    A  remark- 
rowed  down  to  a  struggle  between  the  ultra  S^H^JJ^fL^^eV''"  "''n^^  ^^'fJ!"^",' *^*^^ 

,.,         ,            1       li.                           i»              m-L  delivered  by  Siffnor  Roraero,  the  Mexiran  Minister  to  Wasn- 

ilberalS  and   ultra   conservatives.     There   was  Ington,  at  a  dinner  in  tbe  city  ofNew  York,  Dee.  I«ti»,l*j6& 
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That  intervention  is  no  new  scheme  of  the  many  millions  in  money,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  party,  hut  has  heen  its  policy  almost  archbishop,  who  thereby  wields  a  power  over 
from  the  time  of  Iturbide,  is  frankly  confessed  his  tenants  unknown  to  other  countries,  and 
by  M.  Malespine  in  a  recently  pubUshed  pam-  does  not  disdain  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
phlet  on  the  Mexican  question,  which,  though  banker.  In  any  part  of  the  world,  the  posses- 
TVTitten  in  the  interests  of  France,  contends  sion  of  so  much  wealth  would  imply  a  form!- 
that  the  Imperial  Government  committed  a  dable  power;  but,  in  Mexico,  where,  through 
serious  error  in  not  accomplishing  the  "regen-  revolutions  and  forced  subsidies,  extravagance 
eration  "  of  Mexico  in  cooperation  with  Juarez  of  living,  gambling  and  other  vices,  vicissitudes 
and  the  liberals.  After  describing  the  social  of  fortune  are  frequent  and  sudden,  it  is  easy  to 
and  political  condition  of  the  country  at  the  es-  see  how  an  impoverished  Government  may  be 
tabUshment  of  the  republic,  he  shows  how  the  overawed  or  corrupted  by  it,  and  opposition 
reactionist  party,  formerly  known  as  the  Span-  rendered  of  no  avail.  The  union  of  spiritual 
ish  Church  party,  gradually  began  to  prepare  and  material  power  in  the  most  intellectual 
the  way  for  a  return  of  Mexico  to  Spanish  class  of  the  country,  though  in  theory  not  ne- 
rale ;  and  how,  when  the  people  showed  them-  cessarily  iigurious,  has  proved  in  practice  em- 
selves  inflexibly  opposed  to  this  idea,  it  en-  inently  so  in  this  country,  and  liberal  Mexican 
deavored,  by  the  aid  of  France,  to  establish  an  statesmen  have  invariably  thrown  the  weight 
independent  monarchy,  and  notwithstanding  its  of  their  influence  against  it — thus  far  without 
proposals  were  rejected,  shrank  from  no  means  effect. 

to  render  intervention  inevitable.    More  ex-  A  letter  from  Vera  Cruz  thus  described  the 

plicit  testimony  to  the  same  point  is  furnished  positions  of  the  French  and  Mexican  forces,  on 

in  a  pamphlet  published  by  order  of  the  French  January  1st,  1868.  The  former  had  from  7,000 

Government,  as  long  ago  as  1889,  and  which  to  8,000  men  in  San  Augustin  del  Palmar,  San 

sets  forth  the  causes  of  the  French  naval  expe-  Andres   Chalchecomula  and  Orizaba ;   about 

dition  against  Mexico  in  the  preceding  year,  the  same  number  in  Perote  and  Las  Vegas ; 

The  following  extract  wiU  suffice :  4,000  in  Tampico ;  and  about  8,000  distributed 

It  is  kDown  that  it  18  to  the  clerical  party  that  the  as  convoys,  garrisons,^  etc.     Vera  Cruz  was 

difierences  which  have  arisen  between  France  and  Mex-  held  by  a  guard  of  marmes.     On  the  Mexican 

ico  muflt  be  attributed.    This  party  wishes  to  bring  side  there  were  25,000  regulars  and  10,000  vol- 

back  Mexico  to  njonarchical  rule,  and  has  pushed  it  to  unteers  at  Puebla ;    12,000  between  tiiat  city 

a  war  with  usin  order  to  arrive  at  this  end.  Since  the  ^  ^j^^  capital;   12,000  in  the  latter  place; 

Algenan  expedition  we  are  supposed  to  fear  distant  oi\/\f%     *  f\        J^S  »^^^,"*   ''"*'  *"*'    *   *^*r^"2 

expediUonsMd  foreign  conqueSu.    It  is  well  known  ^^^^^  at  Queretaro;   and  a  reserve  of  about 

that  the  Algerian  affair  has  disgusted  us  with  the  rule  14,000  under  Alvarez  m  the  State  of  Guerrero., 

of  dupe,    ft  is  less  known  in  Mexico  than  an^prbere  The  estimate  of  Mexican  strength  was  based 

else.   The  Priest  party  thought  that  by  inJMtice,  in-  ^p^n  somewhat  exaggerated  statements,  and 

suit,  and  outrage,  it  would  bnnff  France  to  undertake  ^„„  ^.^t^^ki-  «v^^««^w*  w.»-i, 

the  conquest  ofSie  Mexican  republic,  and  that  a  mon-  ^^8  probably  above  the  mark, 

archy  would  then  be  estoblished.    Prance  seemed  bet-  On  January  8th,  four  French  men-of-war, 

ter  suited  than  any  other  nation  to  carry  out  this  \ast  under  Rear- Admiral  Bouet,  appeared  off  Aca- 

design.    Her  humor  is  wariike.    She  chafes  under  in-  p^iloo,  and  demanded  facilities  for  supplying 

SrL^Trr  ^"^                 "^                    "^  *  their  sailors  with  provisions,  water,  and  ooa£ 

^          ^  ^'  Xhe  demand  being  refused,  a  bombardment 

Ko  recent  statistics  of  the  numbers  or  wealth  was  opened  the  next  morning,  and  continued 

of  the  clergy  have  been  published ;  but  from  three  days,  resulting   in   the  destruction  of 

the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Eeccle-  twelve  houses  and  damage  to  fifty  more.    The 

siastical  Affairs  made  in  1852,  it  appears  that  defences  of  the  harbor,  consisting  of  one  fort 

there  were  then  in  Mexico  4,615  clergy,  includ-  and  three  small  batteries,  were  silenced  on  the 

ing  1,043  regulars ;   58  nunneries,  containing  first  day.    The  French  made  no  attempt  to  land, 

1,484  nuns;    and  5  establishments  belon^ng  nor  did  they  obtain  t^e  supplies  they  demanded, 

to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  87  sisters  and  41  On  the  13th  a  detachment  under  Vice-Ad- 

novices.    The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  consist-  miral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re,  which  had  occu- 

ed  of  one  archbishop,  at  Mexico,  and  twelve  pied  Tampico,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  that 

bishops.  The  annual  amount  collected  by  them  place,  in  consequence  of  an  anticipated  attack 

at  the  present  time  under  the  head  of  tithes,  by  a  superior  body  of  Mexicans.    They  retired 

parochial  dues,  charities,  masses,  and  the  sale  to  their  feet,  but  did  not  effect  their  embark- 

of  devotional  articles,  has  been  estimated  at  ation  without  considerable  loss.     One  war- 

from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  and  their  rev-  steamer  ran  aground  and  was  burned  by  the 

enue  from  all  sources  at  $20,000,000  per  an-  crew,  and  three  vessels  loaded  with  provisions, 

num.    The  total  value  of  all  descriptions  of  coal,  and  munitions  of  war,  fell  into  the  hands 

Church  property  may  be  computed  at  from  of  the  Mexicans.    A  French  account,  however, 

$250,000,000  to  $300,000,000,  including  $50,-  represents  that  Tampico  was  evacuated  because 

000,000,  in  the  shape  of  incumbrances  upon  Gen.  Forey  had  need  of  part  of  the  garrison 

property  for  the  performance  of  masses,  and  elsewhere,  and  deemed  it  unsafe  to  leave  the 

comprising  probably  from  one  third  to  one  half  remnant  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  many  largo 

of  the  real  estate  in  the  country.    One  half  of  guerilla  bands  which  were  congregating  in  the 

the  property  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  including  neighborhood. 
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On  February  16th  the  French  advance  be-  men,  some  of  them  armed,  who  were  bnilding 
gan  its  march  from  San  Augostin  del  Palmar  to  the  railroad  npon  which  the  French  were  to 
Paebla,  a  distance  of  twelve  leagues,  and  depend  for  their  supplies,  and  carried  oS  the 
about  the  same  time  the  garrison  was  with-  Mexican  laborers  prisoners, 
drawn  from  Jalapa,  to  reinforce  the  invading  In  the  meantime  Geo.  Forey  had  opened 
column.  After  many  tedious  delays  General  the  siege.  On  the  20th  he  attempted  to  throw 
Forey  set  out  from  Orizaba  on  the  23d,  having,  his  whole  force  upon  Gen.  Comonfort,  who 
a  week  previous,  published  at  Vera  Cruz  a  then  occupied  a  position  on  a  hiU  some  miles 
proclamation  announcing  his  intention  to  march  beyond  the  French  advanced  posts,  on  the  road 
immediately  upon  the  capital,  and  assuring  the  to  Mexico ;  but  Comonfort,  divining  his  int^n- 
Mexicans  that  he  came  as  a  friend,  not  as  an  tion,  made  a  seasonable  retreat,  and  the  French 
enemy.  Four  days  later  he  was  followed  by  returned  to  Puebla,  devoting  their  particular 
his  diplomatic  coadjutor,  M.  Saligny,  with  the  attention  to  the  establishment  of  batteries  on 
rear  guard.  His  advance,  however,  had  only  the  side  toward  Mexico.  On  the  21st  the  bom- 
reached  within  fifteen  miles  of  Puebla  when  he  bardment  opened.  The  Mexicans  made  re- 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  some  twenty  miles  to  peated  sorties  and  frequently  dislodged  the  be- 
protect  his  communications,  constantly  threat-  siegers  from  their  positions.  A  Mexican  ser- 
ened by  guerilla  bands ;  and,  at  the  beginning  geant,  captured  by  Ortega,  was  *^  branded  in 
of  March,  his  troops  were  scattered  over  a  wide  the  face  with  the  mark  of  a  traitor,  and  then 
extent  qf  country,  and  reported  to  be  moving  released,  that  the  nation  might  know  her  gi>od 
in  various  directions.  from  her  bad  children.^^  On  the  26th,  after 
In  the  meantime  the  national  forces  wore  having  battered  down  a  part  of  Fort  San  Zavier, 
concentrating  at  Puebla  and  Mexico,  and  mak-  the  French  sent  out  a  storming  party  to  take  it 
ing  every  preparation  for  a  determined  defence,  by  assault,  but  they  were  repulsed.  Soon  aft^r 
In  the  former  city  the  property  belonging  to  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  a  similar 
convents  of  nuns  was  confiscated  for  the  sup-  attempt  was  made  with  a  like  result.  A  third 
port  of  the  army,  as  that  of  the  monks  had  assault  likewise  failed,  and  Gen.  Forej  there- 
been  some  time  before,  and  the  defences,  con-  upon  concentrated  the  fire  of  all  his  artillery 
sisting  of  an  outer  line  of  twelve  forts,  and  an  upon  tiie  fort,  which  being  built  of  adobe,  was 
inner  liue  of  smaller  works,  principally  con-  soon  rendered  untenable,  and  was  carried  by  a 
vents,  Were  strengthened  by  every  resource  of  large  force  of  foot  chasseurs  and  Zouaves.  Part 
engineering  skill  at  the  disposal  of  the  defend-  of  the  garrison  of  700  men  was  captured,  hot 
ers.  General  Ortega  held  command  within  Ortega  succeeded  in  removing  most  of  the 
the  city,  while  near  at  hand,  on  the  road  lead-  guns  and  ammunition. 

ing  to  Mexico,  was  another  force  under  Gen-  This  success  gave  the  besiegers  a  foothold  in 
eral  Comonfort  A  unanimity  of  feeling  and  the  city,  and  the  speedy  capture  of  two  a^join- 
purpose,  more  apparent  than  real,  seemed  to  ing  fortified  positions  enabled  them  to  oocnpy 
animate  the  people,  and  the  Government  issued  two  of  the  principal  streets  leading  to  the  Place 
a  stirring  address,  in  which  it  reiterated  its  in-  d'Armes.  Their  difficulties,  however,  seemed 
tention  to  maintain  liberty  and  independence  only  to  have  begun.  Every  street  was  bar- 
at  all  hazards,  and  to  use  the  dictatorial  pow-  ricaded,  every  house  a  fortre^ ;  and  the  Mex- 
ers  conferred  upon  it  for  war  purposes  by  Con-  icans  fought  with  an  obstinate  valor,  which 
gress  to  their  fullest  extent.  No  clemency  severely  tested  the  patience  of  their  adversaries, 
was  to  be  shown  to  traitors,  and  the  influence  But  step  by  step  the  latter  advanced,  until  by 
of  preachers,  it  was  announced,  must  restrict  the  middle  of  April  nearly  one  half  of  the  city, 
itself  to  the  affairs  of  their  ministry,  without  in  including  the  Place  d'Armes  and  the  Cathedral 
any  way  interfering  with  public  issues,  or  ob-  which  had  been  converted  into  a  huge  fortress, 
structing  the  acts  of  private  life.  was  in  their  possession.  The  advantages  gain- 
About  the  middle  of  March  the  French,  20,-  ed,  however,  were  more  nominal  than  real,  as 
000  strong,  with  the  addition  of  5,000  Mexicans  Ortega,  holding  the  strong  forts  of  Loreto  and 
under  Marquez,  began  to  invest  Puebla,  occu-  Guadalupe,  with  but  slightly  diminished  re- 
pying  the  hill  of  Amalocam,  which  commands  sources,  commanded  the  French  position.  On 
the  road  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  is  about  three  miles  the  other  hand,  the  French  had  efiTectually  in- 
from  the  nearest  Mexican  fort,  and  four  miles  terposed  themselves  between  Comonfort  and 
from  Puebla  itself;  and  the  hill  of  San  Juan,  the  garrison,  so  that  the  latter  were  cut  ofiT  from 
on  the  road  to  Mexico,  two  miles  from  the  reenforcemonts  and  supplies  from  the  city  of 
nearest  fort,  and  a  little  more  than  two  miles  Mexico.  Towardthelatterpartof  April,  the  ap- 
from  Puebla.  Frequent  skirmishes  took  place  preaches  were  brought  within  a  short  dbtanoe 
between  Gen,  Forey's  troops  and  the  advanced  of  Fort  Guadalupe,  and  a  heavy  cannonade 
parties  of  Ortega  and  Comonfort.  Deserters  was  directed  against  Forts  Carmen,  Totiniihua- 
went  over  to  the  Mexicans  in  considerable  can,  Zaragoza,  and  other  adjoning  works*  At 
numbers,  and  guerillas  continued  the  system  daybreak  on  the  25th,  after  the  explosion  of 
of  annoyance  by  which  they  had  so  seriously  re-  several  mines  by  the  besiegers,  a  vigorous  as- 
tarded  the  French  advance  ever  since  their  first  sault  was  made  by  a  battalion  of  Zouaves  npon 
landing  in  the  country.  On  the  21st  they  at-  the  fortified  convent  of  St.  Inez.  The  head  of 
tacked,  at  La  Purga  a  working  party  of  1,500  the  column  penetrated  into  the  building,  but 
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was  cut  o^  to  a  man,  and  the  remainder  was  the  capital,  followed  some  days  later  by  the 
compelled  to  retire.    This  was  the  severest  main  body  of  the  army;  and  on  June  10th, 
check  which  the  French  received,  their  loss  Gen.  Forey  entered  the  city  amidst  extrava- 
amounting  to  several  hundred  killed  and  pris-  gant  demonstrations  of  joy  from  the  Church 
oners,  and  Gen.  Forey  was  induced,  in  conse-  party,  and  the  resident  French  population.  Im- 
quence,  to  suspend  further  decisive  proceedings  mediately  afterward  he  published  his  manifesto 
until  the  arrival  of  his  heavy  siege  artillery.  to  the  Mexican  people,  announcing  that  his  mis* 
A  few  days  of  comparative  inactivity  fol-  sion  had  the  twofold  purpose  of  making  the 
lowed.    On  the  6th  and  6th  of  May,  Comon-  weight  of  French  arms  felt,  and  of  offering 
fort,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  garrison,  en-  Mexico  the  cooperation  of  EVance  to  assist  in 
deavored  to  throw  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  establishing  a  government  which  should  be  the 
ammunition  into  the  city,  but  was  driven  away  result  of  free  choice—"  a  government  which 
with  loss ;  and  on  the  8th  he  was  attacked  by  shall  j)raotise,  above  all,  justice,  probity,  and 
Gen.  Bazaine  near  San  Lorenzo,  and  completely  good  faith  in  its  foreign  relations,  and  liberty 
routed,  losing  2,500  men  and  a  considerable  at  home ;  but  liberty,  as  it  should  be  under- 
part  of  his  artillery  and    ammunition.    His  stood,  walking  in  the  path  of  order,  with  re- 
troops  retired  in  a  demoralized  mass  toward  spect  for  religion,  property,  and  famUy." 
Mexico,  leaving  Puebla  to  the  mercy  of  the  He  then  proceeded   to  explain   the  basis 
besiegers.    On  the  16th  the  latter  had  their  upon  which  the  new  Government  woald  be  es- 
heavy  gans  in  position,  and  at  once  opened  on  tablished :  no  forced  loans  nor  requisitions  r 
Fort  Totimihuacan,  which  was  soon  breached,  property  to  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the  laws ; 
An   assault  was  ordered  for  the  same  night,  frauds  of  public  property  to  be  punished ;  the 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  it  Or-  army  to  be  formed  by  recruiting  instead  of 
tega,  now  effectually  cut  off  from  all  reenforce-  levying;  imposts  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
ments  and  supplies,  sent  word  to  Forey,  that  condition  of  the  person,  and,  if  possible,  certain 
if  he  would  permit  the  garrison  to  retire  with  laws,  weighing  on  the  poorest  producers,  to  be 
arms,  baggage,  and  artillery,  the  town  would  abolished ;   employes  who  are  guilty  of  dis* 
be  surrendered.  This  proposition  was  rejected,  honesty  to    be   removed    and  punished ;  the 
and  shortly  afterward  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  Catholic  religion   to  be  protected,  and   the 
by  Ortega,  announcing  his  unconditional  sur-  bishops  reinstated  in  their  dioceses — thegenerid 
render.    Previous  to  this,  the  Mexican  army  believing  that  the  emperor  would  view  with 
had  been  disbanded,  arms  of  every  kind  ren-  great  pleasure  liberty  of  worship  proclaimed  by 
dered  unserviceable,  and  the  magazines  blown  the  Government ;    energetic  measures  to  be 
up.     About  15,000  men,  including  1,000  offi-  taken  to  suppress  robbery,  and  the  courts  to  be 
ccrs,  of  whom  23  were  generals,  fell  into  the  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  justice  maybe 
hands  of  the  French.  A  part  were  sent  to  Mar-  administered  honestly  and  without  fraud.    "  I 
tinique,  8,000  joined  the  Mexican  contingent  invoke,"  he  added,  **the  cooperation  of  all 
under  Marquez,  and  an  eaual  number  were  em-  minds ;  I  invite  all  parties  to  lay  down  their 
ployed  as  laborers  on  tbe  railroad  between  arms,  and  employ  their  efforts  in  future  not  in 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico.    Ortega  destroying  but  in    constructing.    I  proclaim 
himself,  with  a  few  officers,  succeeded  in  mak-  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  a  complete  amnesty 
ing  his  escape.    On  the  19th,  General  Forey  to  all  who  adhere  in  good  faith  to  the  Govem- 
jnado  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Puebla  amid  ment  which  the  nation,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
a  salute  of  101  guns,  just  two  months  after  he  of  its  liberty,  may  choose.    But  I  declare  en- 
had  commenced  the  siege.  emies  of  their  country  those  who  turn  a  deaf 
The    retreat    of  Comonfort's   disorganized  ear  to  my  conciliatory  voice,  and  I  will  pursue 
troops  upon  the  capital  in  a  measure  prepared  them  wheresoever  they  may  seek  refuge." 
.the  Mexican  Government  for  the  great  calamity  Having  prepared  the  way  for  "regenera- 
which  was  to  follow.    "With  tlie  fall  of  Puebla,  tion  "  by  silencing  the  public  press,  he  under- 
^vhere  was  concentrated  their  best  army,  and  took,  in  coiy  unction  with  M.  Dnbois  de  Baligny, 
i^liich  had  been  their  chosen  position  for  a  the  French  minister,  to  organize  a  provisional 
stand  against  the  invaders,  aU  idea  of  further  government.  A  superior  council  or  junta,  com- 
resistance  in  that  part  of  the  country  ceased,  posed  of  36  members,  instituted  by  a, decree  of 
Even  had  Ortega^s  troops  escaped  from  Puebla,  June  16th,  designated  in  its  turn  three  Mexican 
the   capital  was  untenable  against  an  attack  citizens,   Gen.  Almonte,  the  Archbishop  of 
-writh   heavy  artillery,  and  the  French,  flushed  Mexico,   and  Gen.  Salas,  to  whom  were  in- 
-^-ith  victory,  were  capable  of  overpowering  all  trusted  the  executive  powers  of  the  Govem- 
iresifltance.    Hence  Juarez,  gathering  up  the  ment;  and  the  junta  itself  was  divided  into 
:reranant  of  his  troops,  and  accompanied  by  sections,  each  of  which  took  charge  of  a  minis- 
Congress  and  the  Government  officials,  carrying  terial  branch  of  the  administration.    The  same 
-«vith  them  the  public  archives,  left  Mexico  on  junta  subsequently  summoned  an  Assembly  of 
-tlie  31st  for  Queretaro,  whence  he  retired  to  Notables  to  the  number  of  215  persons,  who 
^an  Luis  Potosi,  and  established  there  the  seat  were  to  decide  upon  a  form  of  government,  one 
of  Government.  half  of  the  members  constituting  a  quorum. 
Meanwhile,  on  May  20th,  the  French  ad-  Should  this  body  be  unable  to  come  to  a  deci- 
-v'ance  under  Gen.  Bazaine  pushed  on  toward  sion,  thejunta  had  power  to  dissolve  them  and 
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proceed  to  the  formation  of  another  Assembly,  parture  for  Mexico,  to  canse  the  provisional 
to  which  members  of  the  first  might  be  eligible,  government  which  might  be  formed  there,  to 
The  three  persons  exercising  the  execntive  ^^  submit  to  the  Mexican  people  the  question  of 
power,  known  as  the  regency,  had  the  privi-  the  form  of  political  rule  which  should  be  de- 
lege  of  vetoing  all  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  finitively  established;^'  and  he  was  not  slow  to 
the  Assembly  of  Notables ;  but  as  both  of  these  perceive  that  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
bodies  were  appointed  bj  the  junta,  and  as  the  general  and  the  notables,  if  unnoticed  by  hiin, 
latter  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Forey,  it  became  would  tend  to  degrade  the  newly  created  em- 
evident  that  in  point  of  fact  the  choice  of  a  pire,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  to  the  level 
form  of  government  rested  with  the  represent-  of  a  despotism. 

ative  of  the  French  emperor,  and  that  the        Accordingly,   M.   Dronyn  de  THuys,  the 

Mexican  people  would  have  very  little  to  say  in  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  hastened 

the  matter.    The  ratification  by  popular  vote  to  remind  the  French  commander  that  the  in- 

of  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  structionsofhis  master,  the  Emperor,  ehoald  be 

although  provided  for  by  the  letter  of  iustruo-  carried  out  to  the  letter : 
tions  of  Napoleon  III.,  seems  never  to  have  oo-       ^^  hare  noticed  with  pleasnre,  he  wrote  on  the  ITth 

curred  to  uen.  J^orey  m  frammg  nis  decrees.  of  August,  1868,  as  a  symptom  of  farorable  aagutT, 

The  Assembly  of  Notables  convened  on  July  the  manifestation  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  inllex- 

10th,  and  at  once,  without  debate,  declared  for  ico  i°  fi»''or  of  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  and  the 

an  imperial  government  by  a  vote  of  218  to  2.  °T5  °/*^®  ^^°^®  S^*®^  *5*^®  ezapire.  But,  aslindi. 

^1.    A^   11  1     \r     •    •!•      •'i.  A     *  •  *  riiT  catcd  to  you  in  a  former  despatch,  we  can  only  con- 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria*  was  at  the  gi^jer  the  vote  of  this  Assembly  as  a  first  indicadon  of 

same  time  proclaimed  emperor,  and  in  case  he  the  inclinations  of  the  country.    With  the  great  on- 

should  not  accept  the  throne,  it  was  voted  that  thority  which  attaches  to  the  men  of  mark  who  com- 

the  Emperor  Napoleon  be  requested  to  desig-  «?««]*»  *^®  Assembly  recommends  to  itsfelloircitiiwa 

««*/>  «   fli'.TxofUnf-^      r\«  4-%.^  itr^v.  rv^  A*.«.^«^^  the  adoption  of  monarchical  mstitotions,  and  designates 

nate  a  substitute      On  the  17th  of  Augus^  a  ^  prince  for  their  suffrages.    It  is  now  the  partS  the 

deputation,  headed  by  Gutierrez  de  Estrada,  Provisional  Goremment  to  collect  these  sofbuees  in 

formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  left  Vera  such  a  manner  that  no  doubt  shall  hang  over  tms  cx- 

Oruz  for  Europe,  charged  with  the  offer  of  tiho  Passion  of  the  will  of  the  country.  I  shaOl  not  indicate 

crown  to  the  Archduke.  *°^°"  *?«  "^^J^^f  ?^  swsuring  £his  indkmensable  re- 

Ti»  J.V.    -E*  «-i****"        «.  ,,,.      -axr  suit.     It  must  bo  found  in  the  institutions  of  the 

If  the  French  accounts  may  be  believed,  the  oountry  and  its  local  customs, 
decision  of  the  Assembly  was  received  with 

tumultuous  joy  by  all  classes  of  Mexicans,  the  Before  these  views  of  the  French  Govem- 
prospect  of  a  stable  government  under  a  Eu-  ment  were  made  public,  the  Mexican  deputa- 
ropean  prince,  supported  by  European  bay-  tion  arrived  in  Europe,  and  proceeding  at  once 
onets,  bein;j  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  to  Trieste,  had  an  interview  with  the  Arch- 
long  rule  of  anarchy  under  which  the  country  duke  on  October  Sd,  at  his  castle  of  Miramar, 
had  groaned.  But,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Gutierrez  de 
in  a  land  of  such  distances,  and  infrequent  com-  Estrada,  who  W4is  the  spokesman  of  the  occa- 
munication,  it  was  hardly  probable  that  even  sion,  recapitulated,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
then  all  the  inhabitants  knew  that  the  French  Church  party,  the  causes  which  had  led  the 
occupied  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  impossible  Mexican  nation  to  seek  in  the  reestablishmeat 
that  conventions  of  the  different  States  should  of  monarchy  the  termination  of  their  discords, 
have  been  held  to  send  delegates  to  a  General  cliumiDg  that  the  latter  were  the  necessary  con- 
Convention,  in  which  a  question  of  such  vital  sequence  of  all  that  had  occurred  since  the 
import  should  be  at  least  discussed.  The  greater  emancipation  of  the  old  Spanish  colonies.  As 
portion  of  the  people  had  never  heard  of  t^e  ft  matter  of  course  he  paid  a  compliment  to 
name  of  Maximilian,  and  were  in  no  respect  Napoleon  III.,  who  had  taken  so  leading  a  port 
•represented  by  the  few  pseudo  "  notables  "  as-  "  in  the  great  and  noble  task  of  Mexican  regen* 
sembled  in  the  capital  (who  were,  in  fact,  eration ;  '^  and  declared  that  in  making  choice' 
prominent  members  of  the  Church  party),  or  of  an  Austrian  prince  the  notables  had  only 
responsible  for  their  acts.  rendered  homage  to  the  most  popular  tradi- 
That  the  Assembly  had  exhibited  indecent  tions  of  the  country,  which  had  been  happiest 
haste,  as  well  as  departed  from  Napoleon's  and  best  governed  under  the  rule  of  the  Arch- 
programiAe,  in  assuming  their  action  to  be  de-  duke's  ancestors.  **  The  finger  of  God,"  he 
finitive,  was  evident  from  the  subsequent  course  added,  "  by  endowing  the  Archduko  Ferdinand 
of  the  French  Government.  The  Emperor  had  Maximilian  with  the  richest  and  rarest  qnali- 
explicitly  instructed  Gen.  Forey,  on  his  de-  tics,  pointed  and  designed  him  as  the  object  of 
— the  unanimous  choice  of  the  people.  The  Arch- 

♦  Ferdinand  Maxlmlllnn  Joncph,  Archduke  of  Anrtrla,  duke  COuld  not  refuse  the  crOWn  thus  Bponta- 

S,''^bS™'Er.S2f  JSM'kllSrSJL?firSi  n^rt  "''d  enthusiastically  offered   to  him 

27thof  July,  i857,toMaria  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  King  Without  opposmg  the  designs  of  Providence; 

of  Belgium,  but  has  no  Imuc  from  thu  marriage.   Arch-  and  if  Providence  had  brought  out  to  light  the 

dake  MazlromaQ  ie  a  vice-admiral,  and  chief  commander  ^a„  ««j  «^«:4.«  ^c  4.1,^  ,.-«-,  5^    i*  -       i       i      • 

of  the  Austrian  navy,  and  Is  reported  to  be  famUIar  with  &^  ^<^  merits  Of  the  pnnco,  it  was  dearly  m 

everything  belonging  to  the  naval  service.    He  hag  the  re-  order  tO  direct  them  toward  the  fulfilment  of 

putation  of  being  the  most  liberal  among  all  the  Austrian  Vta  rrrpof  wnrlr iha  aalvnfinn  nnrl  fAn>anAi*af  i/^n 

princes,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Constitution,  which  "LIP^?^  WOrk— lUe  saivaUOn  ana  regeneraUOS 

nis  brother  is  now  trying  to  develop  in  Austria.  01  ALexiCO. 
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The  vote  of  the   Notables,  engrossed  on  for  the  active  resumption  of  hostilities;  the 

parchment,  and  enclosed  in  the  handle  of  a  French  designing  to  march  northward  through 

sceptre  of  solid  gold,  was  then  presented  to  Qneretaro  and  Gnanigaato  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 

the  Archduke.  and  westward  to  Guadalajara,  in  the  State  of 

Maximilian,  who  was  already  familiar  with  Jalisco ;  and  the  Mexicans  preparing  to  dispute 

the  French  programme,  and  was  aware  of  what  their  advance.    Some  minor  successes  had  in- 

was  expected  of  him,  replied  to  the  deputation  fused  new  hopes  into  the  latter,  and  their  ag- 

as  follows :  gregate  force  in  the  field  was  still  considerable. 

The  wishes  of  the  Mexican  Assembly  of  Notables  ^^  th®  latter  part  of  the  month,  Oomonfort  was 

have  touched  me  deeply.    It  cannot  but  be  exceeding*  appointed  by  Juarez  minister  of  war  and  com- 

ly  flattering  for  our  House  that  they  have  turned  their  mander-in-chief,  and  took  post  with  an  army 

eyes  to  the  descendants  of  Charles  V.   Although  the  ^f  jg  qqo  men  near  Queretaro,  while  Gen.  Diaz, 

mission  of  mamtamine the  mdependence  and  welmre  of  .A.  o  aa^  X.            ^««*^««wv,  """o  v»cii.Ayj»*, 

Mexico  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  with  free  institutions,  With  8,000  troops,  mostly  mounted  men  and 

is  a  most  noble  one,  I  must,  nevertheless,  in  complete  guerillas,  was  directed  to  operate  against  the 

accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  French  communications  between  the  city  of 

declare  that  the  monarchy  cannot  be  reestablislied  on  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.     On  the  22d,  Gen.  Ba- 

a  legitimate  and  firm  basis  without  a  spontaneous  ex-  „„:^^  ^^\^v^c^^^a  ««  «;i^..^«<.  ♦^  ♦!.«  'u-™'^^^  ^«^ 

predion  of  the  wishes  of  the  whole  nktion.    I  must  ^n?  published  an  address  to  the  Mexican  peo- 

make  my  acceptance  of  the  throne  dependent  upon  a  pl^)  ^i^  which  he  announced  that  he  had  been 

pWbiteiu  of  the  whole  country.    On  the  other  band,  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  ^'  Army 

It  would  be  my  duty  to  ask  for  guarantees,  which  are  of  Intervention,"  General  Forey  returning  to 

wte^SL'n'^erl^^?  a'Sr'inlJ'delJS 'ISSSS  ^nm^.  "^d  that  this  diange  implied  no  dlvia- 

these  guarantees  be  obtained,  and  the  universal  vote  "Ol^  ^om  the  political  programme  previously 

of  the  nation  be  civen  in  my  favor,  I  am  ready  to  ac^  announced. 

cept  the  crown,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  emperor,  Early  in  November,  the  Franco-Mexican  col- 

my  brother.    In  case  Providence  should  call  me  to  this  «Ynti  defltinAd  for  thft  nnrth  tnrsk  nn  itii  mftrrh 

high  mission,  I  must  at  once  declare  that  it  is  my  firm  5™^  Qestmea  lor  tne  norm  WOK  up  Its  inarcn 

intention  to  open  the  path  of  progress  by  a  Constitu-  ""^^^  the  capital,  the  reactionist  General  Mejia 

tioD,  as  was  aone  by  my  brother,  and  after  the  com-  oommandmg  the  advance ;  and  on  the  18th, 

plete  pacification  of  the  country  to  seal  the  fundamen-  Oomonfort,  while  reconnoitring  in  the  neigh- 

lal  law  with  an  oath.    By  such  means  only  can  a  new  borhood  of  Queretaro  with  a  small  mounted 

and  really  national  policy  be  called  into  existence  by  ^^^^^  -„^-  «««tx-;«^^  ^-^a  i,:ii^^  "k«.  «  «{^:i». 

which  alf  parties,  forgetting  all  disputes,  would  coop-  ©scort,  was  surprised  and  killed  by  a  similar 

erate  with  me  in  raising  Mexico  to  a  prominent  rank  Party  from  the  mvaomg  army.     The  Mexicans 

among  nations.    Carry  back  with  you  these  frank  dec-  charge  that  he  was  assassinated  in  cold  blood 

larations  to  your  fellow  citizens,  and  act  in  such  a  by  his  enemies.    Upon  the  announcement  of 

manner  as  it  may  become  possible  for  the  naUon  to  j^jg  ^^^th  at  San  Luis  PotosL  Juarez  appointed 

declare  what  form  of  Government  it  desires  to  have.  ^      ^     «*»-.«**  -i^««  *  x/w^/ox,  v  ««*  v    «p^*^^  i,^« 

Gen.  Negrete  minister  of  war,  and  Gen.  Uraga 

For  several  weeks  after  the  removal  of  commander-in-chief;  the  latter  being  at  that 
Juarez  and  the  Mexican  Government  to  San  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morelia,  the  capi- 
Luis  Potosi,  the  French  remained  quietly  in  tal  of  Michoacan,  with  a  considerable  force, 
the  city  of  Mexico,  engaged  in  organizing  the  On  the  19th,  Mejia  occupied  Queretaro  without 
empire,  and  awaiting  reenforcements.  During  resistance  from  the  national  troops  under  Do- 
July  and  August,  various  bodies  of  national  blado,  who  retired  toward  Guan^uato;  and 
troops,  under  Doblado,  Arteaga,  and  others,  being  Joined  a  few  days  later  by  Gen.  Douai, 
occupied  the  States  of  Queretaro,  Guantnuato,  their  united  forces  marched  thence  for  Guana- 
Michoacan,  and  Jalisco,  immediately  north  and  juato,  which  they  entered  quietly  on  Decem- 
west  of  Mexico,  while  Ortega  was  concentrating  ber  8th.  Meanwhile  another  column  under 
a  force  in  Zacatecas.  Swarms  of  guerillas  in-  Gen.  Bazaine  moved  to  the  north weM,  in  the 
fested  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  -direction  of  Guadal^'ara,  while  a  third,  under 
who  waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Gren.  Berthier,  with  whom  was  the  reactionist 
French  pickets  and  outposts ;  and  in  the  south-  Marquez,  marched  toward  Morelia,  with  a  view 
ern  provinces  a  desultory  contest  of  the  same  of  cooperating  with  Bazaine  against  Guadala- 
character  was  kept  up  by  Carvtgal,  Tellez,  and  jara  or  Zacatecas. 

other  chiefs.  A^assinations  of  persons  friendly  The  policy  of  the  Mexican  leaders  seems  to 
to  the  French  interest  were  said  to  be  frequent  have  been  to  avoid  a  general  engagement  wuth 
in  the  capital,  and  in  consequence  the  Provis-  the  main  body  of  the  Franco-Mexican  army, 
ional  Government  was  compelled  to  resort  to  but  by  moviug  on  its  wings,  to  watch  the  oppor- 
Rcvere  measures  of  repression  and  retaliation,  tunity  to  make  a  successfhl  flank  movement, 
Most  of  the  foreign  ministers  recognized  the  and  thus  enter  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  be- 
Government  de/aeto  established  there,  and  all  siege  or  take  the  capital,  firom  which  the  great- 
declined  to  remove  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  to  er  part  of  tlie  troops  had  been  withdrawn--an 
which  place  Juarez  had  offered  them  safe  con-  exploit  which  would  have  had  a  prodigious 
duct.  The  only  important  military  operation  moral  effect  upon  their  cause,  both  at  home 
undertaken  by  the  French  during  the  summer,  and  abroad.  For  this  puri)ose  Doblado  and 
was  the  reoccupation,  on  August  11th,  of  Tarn-  Negrete  were  instructed  to  fall  back,  the  one 
pico.  toward  Lagos  and  Aguas  Calientes,  on  the 

With  the  commencement  of  October,  both  road  to  Zacatecas,  and  the  other  to  San  Luis 

parties  were  busily  occupied  with  preparations  Potosi,  thus  drawing  the  enemy  after  them. 
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while  Uraga  should  overpower  Harqnez  at  Juarez,  and  dissensions  of  all  kinds  iimong  the 

Morelia,  and   thence   march  rapidly  to  the  national  leaders,  they  remained  at  the  close  of 

capital.     Early  on  the  morning  of  Decern-  the  year  loyal  to  the  country,  and  still  con- 

ber  17th,  Uraga,  with  about  8,000  men,  fell  trolled  a  military  organization  which  favorable 

suddenly  upon  the  Pranco-Mexican  force  un-  circumstances  might  develop  into  a  formidable 

der  Marquez,  who,  however,  having  received  power. 

secret  intelligence  of  the  proposed  attack,  On  January  1st,  1864,  the  districts  in  the 
was  fully  prepared.  A  sanguinary  battle  of  interior  of  Mexico  occupied  by  the  forces  of  tite 
several  hours^  duration  followed.  The  na-  French  intervention  formed  a  triangle,  of  vlnch 
tional  forces  at  one  time  penetrated  into  the  the  apex  was  at  Mexico  and  the  sides  eiteitded 
plaza  of  the  town,  but  after  severe  fighting  north  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  west  as  far  as 
were  driven  out  and  forced  to  retreat  with  Guadaligara.  In  an  easterly  direction,  the  sit- 
heavy  loss,  the  French  claiming  to  have  taken  nation  of  the  country  subject  to  the  interreo- 
1,000  prisoners  and  eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  tion  was  nearly  the  same,  resembling  an  img- 
A  few  days  later  the  remnant  of  Uraga's  army  ular  trapeze,  formed  of  two  unequal  triangles: 
was  attacked  by  Col.  Saint,  and  sustained  the  greater  one  having  its  apex  at  Mexico,  ami 
another  defeat,  with  which  active  hostilities  the  two  sides  almost  equal,  each  almost  1^ 
terminated  for  the  month  in  the  State  of  Mich-  miles  in  length,  and  about  50  miles  apart ;  wEe 
oacan.  The  invading  columns  thenceforth  pur-  the  smaller  one  had  its  apex  at  Vera  Cruz,  rA 
sued  their  march  without  interruption  toward  formed  a  triangle  with  equal  angles,  each  y) 
the  north,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  G^n.  miles  long.  To  complete  this  description  tbi 
Bazaine  was  within  a  short  distance  of  Guada-  total  superficies  of  the  country  over  which  i!ie 
liyara.  Franco-Mexican  intervention  is  more  or  lt£ 

Meanwhile  the  column  under  Douai  and  dominant,  may  be  stated  as  a  length  of  sboin 

Mejia  pressed  rapidly  forward  from  Guaniyu-  600  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  from  130  to  1^0 

ato  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  whence  Juarez  retired  miles. 

on  December  18th,  to  Monterey,  accompanied  Insignificant  as  this  territory  may  seem  ia 

only  by  a  few  armed  attendants.    On  the  24th,  comparison  with  the  whole  national  donudn.  ii 

Mejia  occupied  the  town,  where  three  days  nevertheless  comprises  some  of  the  most  ricb 

later  he  was  attacked  by  Negrete,  who  was  re-  and  populous  States  and  cities,  althongh  the 

pulsed,  losing  some  artillery,  baggage,  and  pris-  total  population  included  in  it  falls  far  helows 

oners.    The  close  of  the  year  left  Negrete  in  m^ority  of  the  nation.   "After  the  cwpi^-i^^ 

the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  awaiting  of   December  17th,   1857,'^  says  an  Ed^M 

the  arrival  of  Doblado  and  Ortega,  in  ooi\junc-  writer,  reviewing  the  incidents  of  the  y&ir. 

tion  with  whom  he  proposed  to  make  another  **  all  the  towns  occupied  at  this  moment  brtk- 

attempt  to  eject  Mejia.  Franco-Mexican  troops,  including  even  the  ini- 

In  addition  to  the  operations  above  detailed,  portant  city  of  Guadalajara,  were  in  the  power 
there  was  an  attempt  by  G^n.  Oobos,  at  a  rev-  of  the  reactionary  government ;  and  yet  thii 
olution  in  favor  of  the  interventionists  at  Mat-  did  not  prevent  the  chiefs  of  that  govemment- 
amoras,  in  the  early  part  of  November,  which  after  a  three  years^  struggle,  sustained  bj  t^ 
was  quickly  repressed  by  the  Juarbt  governor,  gold  of  the  clergy,  and  backed  by  foreign  job- 
Don  Manuel  Ruiz,  who  caused  Gobos  to  be  shot,  bers — ^from  succumbing  at  last,  and  going  ig^'> 
Buiz,  however,  was  almost  immediately  driven  minionsly  to  beg  for  foreign  intervention.^^ 
out  of  the  city,  and  Serna,  also  a  liberal,  appoint-  The  progress  of  the  Franco-Mexican  urmit^ 
ed  governor  in  his  place.  The  last  movement  and  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  that  bad 
however/ seems  to  have  been  a  local  quarrel^  declared  their  adherence  to  intervention,  were 
having  little  or  no  connection  with  the  question  conspicuously  noticed  in  official  French  pajx^ 
of  intervention.  Though  north  of  the  capital  the  object  evidently  being  to  show,  that  al- 
the  prospects  of  the  national  party  seemed  though  the  resistance  of  Juarez  was  not  entir^f 
gloomy  enough,  in  the  south  Gen.  Diaz  was  subdued  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  poattos 
reported  to  be  active  between  Vera  Cruz  and  of  afiairs  was  satisfactory  enough  to  justify  the 
Mexico,  threatening  Orizaba  and  other  places ;  Archduke  Maximilian  in  taking  possession  <^ 
and  in  the  States  of  0^'aca  and  Puebla,  a  body  the  throne  won  for  him  by  Napoleon  IE  Tbe 
of  several  thousand  men  were  organizing  to  co-  Mexican  deputation  had  returned  home,  rrm- 
operate  with  him.  While  from  the  mountain  diately  after  their  interview  with  the  ArchdnU 
fastnesses  of  Guerrero  the  old  chief  Alvarez,  ostensibly  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  empire 
who  had  hitherto  taken  no  active  part  in  the  by  a  popular  vote.  Bat,  as  if  to  show  io^ 
war,  issued  an  address  to  the  Pinto  Indians  of  hollow  was  this  whole  proceeding,  it  wss  ^^ 
the  south,  over  whom  his  influence  has  for  sequently  submitted  to  him  that  any  neare-* 
many  years  been  predominant,  urging  them  to  approximation  to'  a  popular  vote  amoni:  ^ 
oppose  the  French,  who  were  about  to  strip  scattered  a  population  as  the  Mexicans  thaa 
them  of  their  privileges.  The  southern  States  such  as  was  to  be  obtained  from  a  more  or  le^ 
of  the  republio  had,  in  fact,  been  scarcely  in-  general  submission  to  the  French  arms,  ^^ 
vaded,  still  less  subdued,  and  notwithstanding  altogether  impracticable.  The  Archduke  U^' 
numerous  reports  of  the  defection  of  Doblado  no  unwilling  ear  to  statements  of  this  nature, 
and  Yidaurri,  the  resignation  or  removal  of  and  prepared  from  the  outset  to  take  adrantd^^ 
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of  any  pretext  offered  to  hinif  was  ready  to  ac-  of  the  year,  by  the  acts  of  their  generals,  the 

cept  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  as  an  in-  French    found  themselves  committed  to  that 

dication  of  the  submission  of  the  Mexicans  to  policy  of  Juarez,  which  had  induced  the  reac- 

his  rule.    As  a  matter  of  form,  however,  he  tionists  to  seek  intervention,  and  at  the  same 

awaited  at  Miramar  the  return  of  the  Mexican  time  engaged  in  compassing  the  overthrow  of 

deputation.  the  liberals. 

The  difficulty  of  taking  a  vote  of  the  whole  On  the  24th  of  October  Gen.  Bazaine  caused 
people,  in  accordance  with  **  the  institutions  notices  to  be  published  in  the  official  papers  of 
and  local  customs  of  the  country,"  as  required  the  city  of  Mexico,  that  the  proceedings  pend- 
by  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  is  shown  by  M.  Male-  ing  in  the  courts  relative  to  the  sale  of  ecclesi- 
spme  in  the  pamphlet  above  referred  to.  "  Shall  astical  property,  and  involving  the  validity  of 
the  poll  be  declared  open,"  he  asks,  *^  only  in  titles  therein,  should  take  their  due  course, 
the  localities  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  or  without  regard  to  the  events  of  the  last  few 
in  all  Mexico  ?    If  in  the  former  manner,  the  mondis ;  and  on  November  7th,  certain  judges 
vote  would  not  be  the  largest  manifestation  of  having  abstained  from  taking  cognizance  of 
the  popular  will,  because  the  whole  people  these  causes,  he  requested  the  Regency  to  ex- 
would  not  be  consolted;  in  the  latter  the  appeal  pedite  them  by  an  officii  decree.    At  the  re- 
could  not  be  made  known  to  them,  and  would  quest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  one  of  the 
consequently  fall  to  the  ground."    And  he  pro-  regents,  who  had  opposed  the  publication  of 
ceeds  to  show  that  the  French  occupation  was  these  notices,  and  who  thought  the  subject  was 
effective  in  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  too  important  to  be  hastily  decided,  further 
of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  that  even  this  time  for  consideration  was  granted;  and  on 
was  overrun  by  numerous  bands  of  guerillas,*  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  he  laid  before  Bazaine 
whence  he  concludes  that  an  expression  of  various  reasons,  which,  in  his  opinion,  rendered 
Mexican  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  it  expedient  to  postpone  a  decision  in  the  mat- 
the  deputation  from  Europe  was  impossible,  ter  until  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
stating  as  an  additional  reason  the  fact  that  milian.    Almonte,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was 
hostilities  had  recently  been  resumed.    Of  the  present,  and  sustained  his  views  on  several  im- 
efficacy  or  sincerity  of  an  election,  which  de-  portant  points.  Bazaine  appearing  unconvinced 
pends  npon  the  accession  of  territory  by  the  by  the  representations  of  the  archbishop,  the 
triumphant  progress  of  an  army,  no  opinion  latter  promised  to  send  him  the  next  day  his 
need  be  expressed.  views  in  writing  at  length,  and  took  his  de- 
But  although  a  uniform  and  remarkable  sue-  parture.    His  surprise  may  be  conceived,  when, 
cess  had  attended  the  French  arms  during  the  having  just  completed  an  elaborate  communi- 
year,  and  the  question  of.  the  establishment  of  cation  to  Gren.  Bazaine,  he  received  a  notice 
tlie  empire  seemed  practically  settled,  a  series  from  the  under  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Jus- 
of  events  took  place  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  tice  (the  latter  being  his  own  special  depart- 
Kovomber  and  December,  which  indicated  that  ment)  that  the  Regency  had  issued  a  decree,  in 
the  '^  regeneration  "  of  the  country  would  prove  conformity  with  the  request  of  Gen.  Bazaine, 
a  less  easy  task  than  had  been  anticipated,  even  to  expedite  the  ecclesiastical  property  suits, 
should  intervention  succeed  in  tranquillizing  it.  This  decree  had  been  issued  by  two  members 
The  clerical  party,  who  had  brought  about  in-  of  tjie  Regency  only,  Almonte  and  Salas,  with- 
tervention,  hoped,  with  some  show  of  reason,  out  consulting  him,  and  to  add  to  his  mortlfi- 
that  when  the  French  army  should  occupy  the  cation,  he  subsequently  ascertained  that  it  had 
city  of  Mexico,  the  Imperial  Government  would  been  signed  and  was  in  operation  on  November 
annul  the  laws  of  reform  issued  by  the  Liberal  8th,  several  hours  before  his  interview  with 
Government  in  1860,  and  hasten  to  restore  to  Bazaine.    The  latter,  inflexibly  determined  to 
the  clergy  the  property  which  had  been  taken  carry  out  his  purpose,  had  detected  from  the 
from  them,  nationalized  and  sold.    Among  the  outset  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  arch- 
largest  purchasers  of  ecclesiastical  property,  bishop,  and  finding  in  the  two  other  members 
however,  were  a  number  of  French  subjects,  of  the  Regency  ready  instruments,  determined 
who  would  be  seriously  icgured,  if  not  ruined,  to  dispense  in  this  matter  with  the  services  of 
by  its  restitution ;  and  as  the  French  Govern-  their  coadjutor. 

ment  bad  intervened  partly  in  favor  of  the  The  archbishop,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus 

olaims  of  this  class  of  persons,  it  could  not,  silenced.    On  the  10th  he  sent  to  Almonte  and 

without  stultifying  itself  before  the  world,  ab-  Salas,  and  to  the  president  of  the  Supreme  Tri- 

rogate  the  reform  laws  of  1866,  and  still  less  bunal,  protests  against  the  decree  of  November 

permit  the  regency  to  do  so.    Whether  Napo-  8th,  which  he  declared  to  be  null  and  of  no 

[eon  at  length  appreciated  the  true  means  of  binding  effect.    On  the  14th  he  declared  that 

-egenerating  the  country,  and  was  preparing  to  he  would  not  again  meet  at  the  sessions  of  the 

throw  off  his  alliance  with  the  Church  party,  Regency  until  the  decree  should  be  repealed, 

ind,  in  imitation  of  Juarez  and  the  liberals,  to  and  on  the  17th  he  was  notified  by  his  colleagues 

lestroy  its  power  by  distributing  its  wealth ;  that,  having  arrayed  himself  in  open  opposition 

)r  whether  he  was  unscrupulously  working  out  to  the  Regency,  he  thenceforth  ceased  to  form 

i  policy  of  his  own,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  part  of  it.  General   Bazaine  concurring.     To 

ay.     The  fact  only  remains,  that  at  the  close  this  he  replied,  that,  being  a  part  of  the  Re- 
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gency,  he  oonld  not  be  in  opposition  to  it ;  that  questions,  except  in  accord  with  the  Hoi  j  Apos- 

he  had  not  specifically  declared  his  nnwllling-  tolio  See,    they  observe : 

ness  to  meet  with  his  colleagues ;  and  that  the  All  these  acts  manifest  with  the  most  weighty  eri- 

Assembly  of  Notables  was  alone  competent  to  dence  that  the  Holr  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  suffers 

remove  him  from  office.     He  also  requested  to-day,  at  the  hani  of  the  GoTernmentwhidiactwdlT 

that  his  protest  might  be  sent  to  General  Ba-  ^^^  ^dt  ^''^l^^E^^Z  '^u^^JS'i 

zame.  that  which  it  suffered  when  the  aothorities  emanating 

Subsequently  he  received  from  the  latter  the  from  the  plan  of  Ayutla*  were  in  power,  because  snc£ 

following  communication  :  compulsion  consists,  not  in  the  form  of  Goreroment 

v««»^^..» .  »^  r>*^-»«  /v-  \r.«*n/^  IT- .  r^rr » ••,».  \  "o'  ">  ^«  pcTsons  of  thoso  who  oomposa  it,  but  in  the 

Maxioo,  Ifov.  20^  lS<t8.     (  Excellencies  tend  to  expedite  the  consummation  of  the 

YorR  Gbacb— I  have  received  the  protest  which  his  ^o^k  which  those  authorities  began,  for  yon  declare  b 
Excellency  General  Almonte  has  caused  to  reach  me,  ftiU  force  theriehts  and  actions  which  spring  from  the 
with  reference  to  the  measures  which  have  been  adopt-  sacrilegioua  ana  illegal  laws  and  from  the  acts  oommit- 
ed  by  the  Regency  to  remove  your  Grace  from  the  Pro-  t«d  against  the  immunity  of  the  Church  by  said  ao- 
visional  Government  I  must  make  known  to  your  thorities,  and  even  in  the  same  lan^age,  for  the  same 
Grace  that  this  measure  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  odious  expression  is  now  used  which  was  then  em- 
attitude  of  your  Grace,  and  it  was  taken  with  my  ap-  ployed  to  designate  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
probation,  persuaded,  as  I  am,  that  this  was  the  only  Grievous  would  be  the  evils  which  the  Ohordi  snficrs 
means  of  avoiding  the  interruption  of  the  march  of  to-day,  were  they  no  greater  than  thej  were;  bat,  by  a 
events.  misfortune  which  we  can  never  sufficiently  deplore. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  express  the  desire  that  your  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  which  render  still 

Grace,  well  inspired,  will  accept  the  position  as  it  is  to-  worse  the  situation  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,  and  which 

day,  and  will  reject  the  advice  and  &e  suggestions  of  increase  its  grief  to  an  extraordinary  desree. 

imprudent  friends,  against  whom,  notwithstanding,  I  Then  the  GoveniDBent  fi«nkly  manifested  its  prin- 

have  determined  to  take  the  most  rigorous  measures  ciples.    It  appeared  to  the  view  of  all  this  Catholic 

that  I  am  authorized  to  employ  under  the  powers  with  people  m  the  character  of  an  opposition  armed  with 

which  I  am  invested.    I  rely  on  the  abnegation  of  power  against  reheion  and  the  Church ;  and  the  latter, 

your  Grace,  and  on  your  devotion  to  the  country,  that,  •*  *  victim  immolated  by  the  Ctovemment,  defended 

lit  the  moment  I  am  about  setting  out  for  the  interior,  itself  heroically,  solferinff  the  oonse<^neDoes  of  a  terri- 

on  the  work  of  the  pacification  and  regeneration  of  hie  peraecotion  and  jperiahing  nobly  tor  the  holy  cause 

Mexico,  your  opposition  will  not  delay  the  march  of  of  justice.  To-day  a  Government  inauffurates  itself  with 

the  Goverument.  professions  eminently  religious  ana  moral,  after  the 

Your  Grace  will  please  receive  the  expression  of  my  French  army  has  destroyed,  in  the  capital,  that  of 

high  and  respectful  consideration.           B  AZ  AINE.  Juares,  and  it  presents  itself  before  the  MezicaD  people 

General  Commanding-in-Chief.  ^  the  protector  of  its  faith,  of  its  reiigioo,  of  the 

To  his  Grace  the  Abchbisbop  of  Mbxico.  Church,  and  of  the  priesthood.    Then  we  were  ban- 

ji.-!..*  ished;  to-day  we  are  invited  and  received  with  ex- 

In reply,  the  archbishop  argued  that  his  re-  pressions  of^ consideration;  creating  by  this  mcxns 

moval  would  delay  rather  than  facilitate  the  among  the  people  a  feeling  of  confidenoe  as  regards 

*  march  of  events  "  and  denied  the  authority  thdr  fendemt affection^ their dearestintere^^ 

^p  ♦i^^  »««^A..«i  :«  ♦!.«  Tv«A»^:«/vc.      uTUi^  n.^J  the  prelates  leaving  our  country  earned  with  them  the 

of  the  general  in  the  premises.    "This  Gov-  hopfthat  the  first  poUtical  chLige  which  ahould  take 

ernment,"  he  observed,      was  terminated  on  place  would  bringwith  it  a  complete  moral  and  r«lig- 

the  day  of  my  removal.     That  which  exists  to-  lous  restoration,  xo-day,  retumme  after  snch  a  change 

day  may  be  whatever  you  wish,  hut  it  will  not  ^  he  present  at  the  immolation  of  all  oar  principles, 

he  the   Government  announced  by  General  ^I^Tf  Sn«Ll*i!i?i^it^^^ 

-r>          ▲    Ai.    -^r     •                 1     X    -n            j.    xi.  received  a  blow  such  as  is  only  received  at  the  deaia 

Forey  to  the  Mexican  people,  to  France,  to.the  ©f  all  human  hope.    Then  the  Church  had  only  one 

world,''  whence  he  concluded  that  the  act  of  enemy— the  Government  that  persecuted  it  To-day  it 

General  Bazaine  was  null  and  void.  has  two :  that  same  Government  which  still  lives  in 

On  December  16th,  at  the  instigation  of  Gen-  ^^  countiy.  which  still  has  resources  of  its  own.  an 

eral  Bazaine,  a  further  order  was  issued  by  the  ^J^'J^X^'^.n^^^ 

Ivegency,  removmg  all  obstacles  and  legal  im-  and  interests  in  the  enem/s  comp ;  and  in  the  capital 


•  xi,  4.  *  on  •  ««  »  ttAvituw-crvuou  hand  of  an  open  enemy :  to-day  we  are  attacked  by  those 
in  the  country.  This  seemed  to  mdicate  a  pol-  who  caU  themselves  friends  of  the  Church  an'd  pro- 
icy  on  the  vexed  question  of  sequestration  too  tectors  of  its  liberties.  Then  the  attack  and  the  defeoce 
plain  to  be  misunderstood  ;  hut  for  the  purpose  did  not  pass  beyond  strictly  national  bounda:  to-day 

of  putting  on  record  their  opinions,  and  with  JT®  «v*  ^  IS"®°^J^\''*'"y^^'5^'^>'K*^'*?2I 

«^«r^  i;«^«s..«  i*^^-. 1 4.\.  i.  Tu          •  vx  hasgiven  to  these  attacks,  and  that  from  it  hare  ansen 

some  llDgermg  hope,  perhaps,  that  they  might  the  exigencies  which  have  obliged  your  Excellencies 
be  able  to  avert  the  impending  calamity,  the  to  adopt  your  pr^ent  course.  Then  we  verified  our 
Church  party,  represented  by  the  archbishops  episcopal  acts  simply  as  bishops ;  to-day  we  have  to 
of  Mexico,  kichoaoan,  and  Guadal^'ara,  and  m*ke  our  defence  passive  and  legal,  because  w^^ 
ti^A  Kiei^r.«^a  rx^  Qon  tI,:«  t>^+^«:  «wv^ /y;:«^«  pass  that  limit  also  as  Mexicans.  Then,  notwithaiand- 
the  bishops  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and  O^aca,  f^g  ^^  restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  pwss, 
united,  on  December  26th,  m  a  protest  to  the  we  could  publish  our  protests  and  onr  pa^rals 
Regency,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  the  most  to  the  people,  because  &ere  existed  no  other  re- 
remarkable  paper  produced  during  the  war.  straints  than  such  as  would  result  from  the  iocon- 

After  reciting  tiie  various  iUegal  acts  of  the  •  The  plan  of  AjnUa  (18M)  led  to  the  overthrew  of  Santa 

Kegency,  who,  they  allege,  bound  themselves  Anna  and  the  reActlonar^r  jwrtj.and  the  esUblfebmeat  of 

under  solemn  obligations  to  the  Church  and  *^*5*ni^;?,*"il*l??°f*?l^„^^^^ 

4.i__..         .,      xxj*j                   t     •    M»     1  pasRea  tbe  flnt  laws  for  tbe  sequestTaOoa  of  cnaren  prop- 

the  nation,  "  not  to  decide  any  ecclesiastical  Jr^                         .     "^                         *  ^ 
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veniences  of  a  trial.    To-daj  the  press  is  bound  in  trifling  canse,  the  most  Insignificant  in  regard  to  the 

such  a  manner  that  it  is  open  only  to  those  who  effect. 

fav-or  the  interyention.  The  publication  of  a  Pon-  The  complaint  of  a  French  subject,  and  the  request 
titical  allocution,  of  an  edifying  and  moral  retraction,  of  the  General-in-Chief  made  to  your  Excellencies  by 
aud  of  any  paragraph  copied  from  abroad  in  which  al-  virtue  of  this  complaint.  This  is  the  cause  of  all; 
lasioD  is  made  to  the  autnority  of  the  Holy  Father  with  this  is  what  Mexico  has  to  hope  from  the  impartiality 
respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  this  country,  that  was  promised,  and  from  the  non-interference  of 
are  the  subjects  of  formal  nCdmonitions  to  the  press,  that  chier  in  order  to  leave  the  Goyemment  free  in  its 
and  of  prohibitions  to  insert  in  the  future  this  class  of  acts :  this  is  the  melancholy  synopsis  of  the  situation 
articles,  at  the  same  time  that  anti-ecclesiastical,  and  in  which  the  Mexican  Church  to-day  finds  itselt 
sometimes  eyen  scandalous  doctrines  pass  unnoticed.  m.  xv  /•  i.  a-l  i.  n  ^i.  3 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that,  speaking  of  the  situation  .  They  therefore  liope  that  all  the  proceed- 
in  which  circumstances  have  now  placod  lis,  we  con-  legs  instituted  by  the  Regency  may  be  suspend- 
aider  it  worse  than  befoi-e.  ed;  but  if  this  hope  should  prove  fallacious, 

Then  follow  several  passages  of  denunciation  ^^^7  desire  to  utter  their  solemn  protest  against 

against  the  *'  sacrilegious  laws  of  spoliation  "  ^^^^y  act  affecting  iiyunously  the  property  of 

which  the  Regency  are  attempting  to  refinforoe,  ^%  Church,  declaring  sijl  such  acts  utterly  null 

and  which,  notwithstanding   their   "illegal,  »°^  ^^^??  ^^  conclude  with  the  followmg 

ruinous,  unpopular,  and  sacrilegious  character,"  declarations : 

they  comylain,  are  "  pompously  called  laws  of        First — ^That  it  is  not  lawful  to  obev  the  communica- 

reform."    Alluding  to  the  surpri^  and  con-  ^-^L^anl^L^^^^^^^^^^ 

fusion  which  the  course  of  the  Regency  has  to  aid  the  execution  of  the  saii  decre^  of  Senor  Jua- 

caused  them,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  jus-  rez,  nor  to  codperate  therewith. 
tifiable  motive,   founded  on  public   conveni-       iSeoon^i— That  neither  that  Government  nor  any  Gov- 

ence,  for  adopting  such  a  course  at  this  time,  ernment,  whatever  it  may  be.  has  any  authority  to  take 

.|      *   1 1 .  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Church ;  that,  there- 

zney  auu .  f^^^  ^^^j^  ^j^  decrees  of  that  Government  and  the  no- 

That  Senor  Juarez  with  his  party  should  enact  such  ti«»  a°d  circulars  issued  bv  order  of  your  Excellen- 

laws,  and  should  work  unceasingly  to  carry  them  into  cies,  involve  an  illegal  and  tyrannical  disposition  of 

effect,  this  we  can  well  conceive,  as  well  as  the  ener-  the  most  sacred  property,  and  are  subject  to  the  cen- 

getic  opposition  of  the  prelates  and  the  conscientious  ■"'"c?  of  the  holy  Church,  and  especially  to  the  excom- 

resistance  of  all  true  Catholics ;  but  that  a  Govern-  munication  fulminated  by  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent, 

ment  under  the  protection  of  France  (not  as  a  conquer-  »n  chapter  1 1  of  session  22  de  re/ormafumt.    In  conse- 

or,  not  as  attempting  to  overthrow  our  independence,  quence  there  are  comprehended  m  this  canonical  pen- 

but  as  respecting  it  and  offering  to  save  it,  and  in-  wtjr  not  only  the  authors  and  executors  of  the  decrees, 

structing  iU  commander-in-chief  not  to  interfere  with  notices  and  circulars  aforesaid,  but  also  all  those  who 

the  freedom  of  its  acts),  which  has  just  been  estab-  »;  «>?  ^^7  cooperate  or   have  cooperated  toward 

lishedastheGovcmment  of  a  nation  in  virtue  of  the  *°®*J  f"i°*"J?°h,         ,...    ,    v  u- u  1.      *  v 

vote  of  a  Council  of  Notables,  and  in  opposition  to  the      ,  Thtrd^Th&t  the  political  change  which  has  taken 

Government  of  Senor  Juarez,  that  such  a  Government  place  in  Mexico  m  consequence  of  interyention  has 

should  work  for  the  laws  which  this  latter  has  dictated,  not  altered  or  lessened  m  any  respect  the  obliffationa 

these  being,  as  they  are,  the  essential  and  sole  cause  of  aj^  moral  and  canonical  responsibilities  to  which  those 

the  division  among  the  Mexicans  and  of  the  civil  war,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoten  are  subject,  and  that 

this  we  cannot  understand.         •  ♦  *  therefore  all  of  our  protests,  circulars  and  diocesan  or- 

We  well  know  that  to  present  such  proceedings  in  a  ?«"» ^f^f  by  reason  of  the  so-called  constitution  and 

favorable  light  a  thousand  plausjble  excuses^  Sre  in-  laws  of  reform,  remain  in  all  their  force  and  vigor,  and 

vented,  pr*     '     "    '■-     '  '  '      "-    ^ 

of  jPrance 

long  ?n*ippcari!^ in^t^  teue  %ht,* and  trthe" waliYal  cx^ution  the  laws,  decrees  and  acts  ^  which -ourca- 

of  the  world  it  will  be  known  thit  the  immense  ma-  conical  protests,  said  manifestaUon,  circular  and  dio- 

lority  of  the  Mexicans  are  essentially  Catholic,  that  cesan  orders  refer. 

t  hey  respect  the  laws  of  God  and  of  their  Church,  that       .T^^^'*®  ,5f  ^"'•"?^  \^^  «®P»?I®  o°«k  Jf  t,1  ?5??'  I? 

they  bewail  the  attacks  received  from  the  Government  J>rtuc  either  of  the  law  of  the  26th  of  J«lM8/6»  of 

of  Ay utla,  and  that  if  thev  manifested  themselrea  in  the  decrees  published  in  Vera  Cruz  by  Senor  Juarez 

favof  of  the  intervention,  it  was  because  it  presented  «  ^^}J>  1859,  or  afterward  m  Mexico,  of  the  commij- 

itself  as  their  protector,  not  against  the  penons-for  nications  and  circulars  issued  by  order  of  jour  Excd. 

lliat  would  be  but  a  childish  jest-but  agiSnst  the  acte  lencies,  or  of  the  disposition  or  orders  of  whatever 

of  the  Government  of  Senor  Juarez.    B^t  the  attitude  f  "^^onty  or  person,  public  or  private^tbat  »  ^  »»{» 

that  the  interyention  to-day  takes  by  such  dispositions  *^o  authors,  executors  or  coOperators  m  t^  dMpolia- 

bas  transformed  its  triumpiis  to  victories  over  the  par-  t^on  of  the  Churoh  in  ite  propert^r,  lands^  rente,  posses- 

t  V  oppressed,  for  it  gives  foroe  and  vigor  to  the  dums  ^lons,  claims,  ri^hte,  t^n^'ples.objectecwiteined  therein 

and  i4ghU  eiianating  from  such  acte.  *^  d^tined  to  public  worship,  Ac.  are  s^njtly  obli je^^^^^^^ 

*•  **  make  restitution  and  reparation  for  the  scandalous 

The  bishops  then  examine  the  conduct  of  ^™f  ^*?*^  *!!% ^.r""!}  ^^m^^^^^ 
^,  T>  -jxt-Ti  iAi.i'i_i.i?  point  of  death,  if  they  do  not  comply  wiln  the  concu- 
rs en._  Bazaine  and  the  Regency  by  the  light  of  g^^  estebiishid  by  the  Church  and  set  forth  in  our 
tlie  instructions  given  to  the  fonner  by  M.  circulars  and  diocesan  decrees  aforesaid. 
r>roiiy  n  de  I'lluys  in  August,  and  find  that  these  g^  ^^  acknowledgment  that  the  Beqnes- 
n^strnctions  have  hecn  obeyed  neither  in  letter  j  ,.  ^j  j„„ez  was  « the  essential  and 
M>r  m  spirit  The  motiye  for  this  disobedience  j  P^„  ^^  ^  ^  complications,  and 
hey  aUego  to  be  a  trivial  one :  ^^^^  ^^^^  j,^  „^^ J  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^t  'i^,^ 

And  what  has  been  the  cause.    What  powerful  mo-  in  Mexico  but  that  of  the  Church  property,  was 

ivc  has  precipitated  this  crisis?    Perhaps  the  supreme  ^jnexpected  by  the  liberals,  and  seemed  to  jus- 

■•L^'dll1,%'rr^'JJrJtrpUU?r^„,rnr&  m  Sie  charges  «.  freely'  made  against  the 

ssua^ed  by  any  other  means?    No!  it  was  the  most  Church  party.     The  protest,  however,  except 
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as  a  confession  extorted  from  incensed  and  writings  referred  to,  you  throw  upon  (be  Meiieto 

disappointed  men,  attracted  little  notice,  the  ^^l^rgy-    It  U,  therefore,  indispensable  to  rectify  th«c 

^     .,-i^«4.«  ^^^4^^iJ<^A  ;«  u  i^»»:»»  v^^«  Za^^  assertions  in  case  they  ore  not  exact, 

arguments  contained  in  it  havmg  been  often  ^here  is  an  acknow^ledged  fact-one  publicly  notori- 

stated  before ;  and  the  Regency  pursued  with  ous— which  is,  that  we  have  all  protested  against  the 

unruffled  complacency  the  course  marked  out  two  individuals  who  assume  to  be  a  goTemment,  and 

for  them  by  Gen.  Bazaine.    The  judges  of  the  »?^°«*  *^e  circulars  of  the  9th  of  Norembcr  and  15th 

Supreme  Tribunal  who  were  all  members  of  jfDeccmber  last,  and  we  declare  c^te^pncaUy  that  ^ 

^  *^^L       v        .jT'   u      •        •     »*A  **ivuAMvio  V*  Church,  m  its  immunities  and  rights,  18  ai  present  the 

the  Church  party,  having,  in  defiance  of  the  object  of  the  same  attacks  that  it  had  to  suffer  dnrini 

decree  of  December  15th,  refused  to  expedite  the  government  of  Juarez ;  that  never  was  the  Church 

the  ecclesiastical  property  cases,  were  prompt-  «>  bitterly  persecuted;  and  that  we,  the  chief  prelate, 

ly  removed  from  office  by  the  Regency,  who  ^«>"  f^«  vp^Hon  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  find 

•^         «  ^  J : «:4!u«*^  4.1  +1,^  xr^Si^^J^Jl^^^i^  ourselves  in  a  worse  situation  than  at  that  period. 

announced  ma  manifesto  to  the  Mexican  people  your  ExceUency  tells  me  that  in  the  Zeroise  of 

that  their  ^^  line  of  conduct  was  traced  before-  their  sacred  ministry  the  pastors  of  souls  enjoy  the 

hand  by  gratitude  to  the  intervention,  and  by  greatest  protection  and  the  most  complete  liberty,  and 

the  interests  of  the  country,  which  it  was  neces-  ^^  ^f7  !»•▼«  never  been  held  in  greater  respect  and 

«««^  «.xf  4^  <.««ni.A4-A  A.^««%  fi^A  Vr,o.n^u  r^r.u^^  >»  veneHition.    Your  Excellency,  then,  will  perceive  uut 

^^Su^^i  }?  ^^P^^^^  ^^^  ^T  ^®  V  .  P^   ^  tl»e  t'^o  documents  quoted  (our  manifesto  and  yoar 

The  following  correspondence  between  Gen.  letter)  represent,  wiUi  respect  to  the  position  of  the 

Neigre,  whom  Bazaine  had  left  in  command  of  Church,  two  propositions  entirely  contradictory,  and 

the  citv,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  though  t^»"^  of  the  two  propositions  one  is  necessarily  true  and 

occurring  after  the  dose  of  the  year   is  ap-  ^^L^Sl'ro^lS?"^^^^^^^^                  of  facts,  and  the 

pended  as  forming  an  important  and  indis-  deductions  of  logic,  it  results  that  we,  a  Mexicsa 

pcnsable  part  of  the  proceedings  above  related :  prelate,  find  ourselves,  according  to  your  asserticm,  in 

Mexico,  Jan.  1(UA,  1864  the  alternative  of  denying  those  writings  or  of  retrsct- 

knmXlgeTmJtte^^^^  .   We  cannot  retract,  becaase  we  have  spoken  the 

incendiary  publications,  whiJh^hnve  been  put  under  *™^^  protested  justly    and  acted  rightfully   and  we 

the  doors  of  various  houses  and  scattered  clandestinely  ^^  y*!**"""  «^°f  »«"^  J?***  T^!"  *'*^*  ^**°  P'**'*^  *"  ^ 

among  the  public  have  reached  my  hands.                  ^  P*"*^"^  necessity  of  acting  thus.             ,.-,,, 

Thi'authSrs  of  these  culpable  publications  magnify  ^~f  .'^J*^*  ^S}"  ^,k       '^'^J  *f*^^^'  \'''^f^  ****r%?' 

petty  material  interests  which  our  holy  religiof  re-  *"  .»"  '°/?™^  with  regara  to  thejituation  of  the 

pudiates.  and  appeal  to  the  most  detesible  passions  Mexican  Church  and  I  am  convinced  that  had  too 

Sgainst  the  anSy  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  which  ^^9*"  ^^  f*cts,  the  interests  involved  and  the  mofavcs 

hSs  come  to  rescue  Mexico  from  anarehy,  and  Ui  afford  y^>^*»  have  detehnined  our  conduct,  you  would  have 

protection  to  the  pastors  of  souls,  in  order  to  allow  J^°«  »»  j"f  °«  »°  the  opmion  which  you  would  have 

them  the  greatest  fiberty  in  their  holy  ministry.    They  formed  ot  that  conduct 

forget  that  those  prelat^  of  whom  they  pretend  to  li  ^  ^^I®  *^o  ^.o^o"*  ^  ^^^  ^  y<>"  ExceUency  a 

the  organ,  and  whom  they  make  to  appear  as  humili-  ^?7  <*'  "^  protest, 

ated  and  despised,  have  never  been  Surrounded  with  »^?''  EjfccWcnoy  ynH  be  pleased  to  accept  the  ex- 

more  respect  and  veneration.  ^"^'""Sm  ^/xiTAXTnx?Ji' a    wk        r«     • 

I  desire  to  believe,  your  Grace,  that  you  ore  ignorant  «   v-   ^^  ,i    -A^NTON10,Arehbishop  of  Mexico, 

of  these  criminal  proceedings.    I  therefore  havl  to  de-  ^^  **"  Excellency  BabonNxiorb, 

nounce  them  to  you,  and  to  address  to  you  an  cutreaty  i*eneral  in  Command, 

in  the  interest  of  public  order  and  tranquillity;  since,  an,^  ^^  •*.*^-     r^v    rr  •*   t  Oi.  i.       j     •       i.t 

in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  rdfgion;  of  which  wo  The  position  of  the  United  Stetes  dunng  the 

Frenchmen  are  the  eldest  sons,  and  in  the  name  of  the  y^^r,  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  question,  was 

prelates  whom  we  cover  with  our  respect,  a  degraded  a  peculiar  one.     On  the  one  hand,  the  Govem- 

party  is  in  movement  to  disturb  the  national  repose,  ment   was  supposed,  in  accordance  with  the 

1^1  ^^X'^^JZJ;^'i^:Ull  ^^ZT^^'^l  f^  popular  inter^rWi^^  of  the  so^lled  "Mon- 

accord  with  the  lawful  Government  of  the  country,  will  foe   doctrine,"  to  be  pledged   to  oppose   any 

maintain  tranquillity;  tell  it  that,  although  we  are  interference   by  foreign  Powers  with  the  po- 

always  reluctant  to  employ  violent  measures  of  repres-  litical  affairs  of  the  American  continent ;  while, 

sion,  we  shall  know  how,   if  cireumstances  put  ua  yv„  ^-u^  ^t-u^^    ♦!,«  «^:«^^«^:^«  «^  4.u^    l^  *'^ 

under  that  painful  obligation,  to  make  them  return  ^?  .*^®   ^'^^^'  ^H  «^J»f U<^i<^3.,?f  ^^^    existmg 

again  to  the  obscuritv  from  which  they  are  daring  to  ^^^^^  ^^^  monopolized  her  military  resources 

put  forth  diatribes  which  prove  them  to  be  the  real  to  an  extent  which  would  render  protest  or 

enemies  of  Mexico.  opposition  to  the  schemes  of  France  of  little 

Be  pleased  to  tell  them  this,  your  Grace,  and  if  they  effect.     The  popular  sympathy  lent  itself  to  the 

stop  at  your  evangelical  words,  your  Grace  will  have  i. \i    K^i  *"?* ''^  "*!«*•'" J  *^"*' y*^"  *^.'r'' 

done  a  great  service  to  humanity,  and,  failing  their  ^^"''f .  ^^  ^"®,  Mexican  liberals,  and,  notwith- 

gratitude,  you  will  have  ours.  standing  the  hands  of  the  Government  were  in 

BARON  NEIGRE,  General  in  Command,  a  measure  tied,  there  were  not  wanting  manv 

To  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico.  persons,  friends  as  well  as  opponents  of  the 

RKPLT  OF  THE  ABCHBisHop  TO  GEX.  NEiGEB.  administration,  who  thought  that  the  tradition- 

Your  ExcelUney:  In  reply  to  the  communication  of  al  policy  of  the  country  sliould  not  be  aban- 

your  ExceUency  of  the  16th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  doned   and  who  believed  that  a  nrotoslL  Pven 

to  assure  you,  with  respect  to  incendiary  writings  dis-  Iv      7                    Deiievca  mac  a  protest,  even 

tributed  through  the  city,  that  I  have  not  had,  nor  t?o"g"  accompanied  by  no  military  demonstra- 

even  now  have,  anv  knowledge  of  them  up  to  the  pres-  tion,  would  have  prevented  the  establishment 

ent  time.    It  would,  therefore,  have  been  necessary  of  an  empire  in  Mexico.     This  led  to  a  discns- 

that  I  should  have  read  them  to  be  able  to  answer  you,  gion  in  the  public  prints  respecting  the  historr 

and  I  would  thank  you  smcerely  if  you  would  have  the  «„j  ^k:^^*  i^  *i  «  i-^.-  i     *•          ^*i      -ir        * 

kindness  to  send  me  a  copy  of  them.  ^^^  o.^J^ct  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe 

•     Here  I  would  finish  my  letter  if  you  did  not  make  in  doctrine,  with  a  view  of   ascertaining  exactly 

yours  certain  adHertions  that,  independently  of  the  what  the  Government  pledged  itself  to  do  ia 
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ases  of  foreign  intervention,  and  what  action  for  onr  commerce,  will  procure  the  raw  material  which 

vas  required  of   it   under    existing    ciroum-  ia  indispenaable  to  our  industry.              .    ,        ^, 

M%o  iv^u^^x*  VI    *«    «  ««      «    owx^j,    V*  X.  Mexico  thus  regeuerated  will  always  be  favorable 

stances.                                             .      ^^         ,  to  us,  not  onlj  from  gratitude,  but  also  because  her 

In  bis  message  to  CongreBS  m  December,  interests  will  be  identical  with  our  own,  and  because 

824,   Mr.  Monroe,  speaking  of  the  Spanish  she  will  find  support  in  the  goodwill  of  European 

imerican  States,  whose  independence  was  not  ^owen. 

'et  acknowledged  by  Europe,  says :'  Hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  Government 

The  deep  interest  which  we 


take  in  their  indenend-  ^^  hound,  if  it  wished  to  maintain  its  stand- 

nce.  which  we  have  acknowledged,  and  in  Their  ^^S  among  the  nations,  and  if  the  Monroe  doc- 

ujovmeotofaUthe  rights incidentoithereto,  es^ially  trme  was  somethmg  more  than  a  mere  orutum 

Q  the  very  important  one  of  instituting  their  own  fulmen^  to  protest  against  the  acts  and  designs 

;overameot8,  has  been  declared,  and  is  known  to  the  ^£  ^jj^  French  in  Mexico 

«Taa«ca^rh'rn?Sn^«::;S«'':iror  on  the  otter  hand,  the  Monroe  doctrine  was 

he  European  Governments,  nor  in  the  causes  which  asserted  to  be  contamed  m  the  foUowmg  pas- 

>roduce  them.    The  balance  of  power  between  them,  sage  from  Monroe^s   message    of  Decemher, 

nto  whichever  scale  it  may  turn  in  its  various  vibra-  1828,  which  is  nearly*  a  repetition  of  the  Ian- 

S,1o"Tr^^'e'1he":!Llird7;«i^l^w^  guage  employed  by.  John  cjnincy  Adame^  then 

very  power,  and  on  conditions  fair,  equal,  and  appli-  Secretary  of  State,  m  a  despatch  to  the  Amer- 

able  to  all.  But  in  reg^ard  to  our  neighbors  our  situa-  ican  minister  in  Paris,  dated  in  July  of  the  same 

ion  is  diiferent.    It  is  impossible  for  the  European  year: 

)K}vcrnments  to  interfere  in  their  concerns,  especially  _.  .-..-.  * 
n  those  alluded  to— of  instituting  their  own  Govern-  The  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting 
neuts—which  are  vital,  without  affecting  us ;  indeed,  «»  a  principle  on  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
he  motive  which  might  induce  such  interference  in  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  con- 
he  present  stote  of  the  war  between  the  parties,  if  war  tinents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
t  may  be  called,  would  appear  to  be  equally  applicable  thev  have  assumed  and  mamtam,  are  henceforth  not 
0  U3.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  some  of  the  Pow-  *<>  ^e  consider^  as  subjects  of  future  colonization  by 
rs  with  whom  we  enjoy  a  very  friendly  intercourse,  a^y  European  Power. 

,ud  to  whom  those  views  have  been  communicated,  j^  ^  despatch  to  the  American  minister  in 

lave  appeared  to  acquiesce  m  them.  ^^^.^^^  ^J^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^g^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^ 

This  passage  was  considered  by  some  Writers  cently  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  the 

0  demonstrate  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  Adams  adiainistration,  explained  that  the  doo- 

iiined  against  the  balance  of  power  constitut-  trine  enunciated  by  Monroe  in  his  message  of 

ng  the  political  system  of  Europe,  and  was  in-  1823,  embodied  two  principles :  First,  that  the 

ended  to  guard  the  United  States  from  being  American  continents  are  not  henceforth  to  be 

uixcd  up  in  that  system,  and  also  to  notify  the  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization 

•European  Powers  that  they  should  not  be  al-  (».  «.,  a  colonization  founded  on  priority  of  dis- 

owed  even  to  attempt  to  hring  the  country  covery   and    occupation)    hy    any   European 

ato  their  complications.    The  dangers  appre-  Power;  and  second,  that  the  United  States, 

lended  by  the  statesmen  who  supported  these  while  not  desiring  to  interfere  in  Europe  with 

lews  were  averted  by  the  promulgation  of  the  the  political  system  of  the  Allied   Powers, 

loctrine.    But  now,  it  is  claimed,  the  Emperor  would  regard  as  dangerous  t^  its  peace  and 

i  France,  taking  advantage  of  the  crippled  safety  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 

onditionof  the  American  Government,  is  pre-  system  to  any  part  of  America,  neither  con- 

•aring  to  involve  the  country  in  just  such  com-  tinent  having  the  right  to  enforce  upon  the 

•lications  as  Mr.  Monroe  apprehended,  as  ap-  other  the  establishment  of  its  peculiar  system. 

»oars  by  the  following  extract  from  his  letter  During  the  session  of  Congress  of  1825-'26, 

f  instructions  to  Gen.  Forey,  dated  July  8d,  Mr.  Adams  suggested  in  a  message,  dated  De- 

862:                 *  cemher  26th,  1825,  the  propriety  of  having 

,    "                            ,  ,     •    r,  the  United  States  represented  in  the  Congress 

In  the  present  state  of  the  worlds, civilization  Eu-  f  Spanish-American  States,   to    be    held  in 

ope  IS  not  indifferent  to  the  prosperity  of  America:  ^       *^           •        *v     ^^n^„.i«^  i^„<,„»»r^  ;«  ^^ 

)r  it  is  she  which  nourishes  our  industry,  and  givei  Panama,  using  the  foUowmg  language  m  ex- 

fe  to  our  commerce.    It  is  our  interest  that  the  re-  planation  of  the  policy  already  adopted  by  Crov- 

ublic  of  the  United  States  shall  be  powerful  and  ernment : 

rosnerous,  but  it  is  no^at  all  to  our  interest  that  she  ^    agreement  between  all  the  parties  represented  at 

hoiild  erasp  the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rule  thence  the  .uf^"    »  r:„  ^k^*  ^ooK  «ni  «,«r5  Kv  iu  own  m«an. 


nee, 

tablu  „w.w.«^^ w^  - .^ 1..  1.    i»  1 

f  France,  we  shall  have  restored  to  the  Latin  race  on  And  in  the  protracted  debates  which  fol- 
ic other  side  of  the  ocean  its  force  and  its  prestige :  lowed,  Mr.  Van  Buren  declared  that  Mr. 
•0  sliall  have  guaranteed  the  safety  of  our  own  and  jfonroe  had  not  pMged  the  United  States  to 
ic  Spanish  colonies  in  the  Antilles.  We  shall  have  „u^*^f,^«  ««^  «««.n»  ^^^^-^a^jk  ^•/^  ^/^ 
stablLhed  our  benign  influence  in  the  centre  of  Amer-  9Sij  course  whatever,  and  never  mtended  to  do 
;a,  and  this  influence,  while  creating  immense  outlets  80.     Other  statesmen  expressed  similar  views. 
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From  all  which  a  writer  in  the  "National  In-  cut  off  from  oommnnicatlon  with  the  legatioa 

telligenoer,"  of  Washington,  draws  the  follow-  while,  on  the  other  hand,  yon  will  not  be  es- 

ing  conolasions :  pectea  to  address  yourself,  under  present  cir- 

1.  The  Monroe  declaration  of  1828,  in  both  its  oumstances,  to  the  new  provisional  governmeL! 

phases,  had  ita  origin  in  the  changed  relations  and  new  which  bears  sway  in  the  capitaL*'    No  subse- 

responsibilitiea  imposed  upon  the  sereral  States  of  the  q^ent  communications  between  Mr.  Oorwin  and 

American  Continents  ansfng  especially  from  the  eman-  ^^  department  of  State  have  been  made  public. 

'TTLVo:rl'fJt^i^^^  On  September  22d,  Mr.   Seward  informed 

the  threatened  intenrention  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  the  Mr.  Dayton,  the  American  minister  m  Pans, 

concerns  of  the  Spanish  American  States,  was  intended  that  he  had  received  from  ^^M.  J.  M.  Arro^a 

to  meet  a  narticular  contingency  of  events,  and  there-  ^i^^  ^^^  himself  under  Secretary  of  St^tc  and 

forth^          away  with  the  occasion  which  called  it  p^^.^.^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^j^^  Mexican  Empire,"  a  note 

8.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  announcing  the  organization  of  the  new  Gof- 

colonisation  of  the  American  Continenta  by  any  En-  emment  in  Mexico;  and  on  the  26th  he  ad- 

ropean  Power,  was  not  intended  to  bind  the  United  Pressed  to  Mr.  Dayton  an  elaborate  despatcl. 

States  to  guard  the  territory  of  the  New  Worid  from  referrinir  in  part  to  the  Mexican   questioi:, 

snch  occupation  by  European  States:  but  was  intend-  *«'*«»**"6   *u   t/uiu    ^    '-"''   T^v*    ^      *5     T^ 

ed  to  indicate  as  an  important  principle  of  American  "which  he  authorized  him,  at  his  discretion,  to 

public  policy,  that  **  each  State  should  suard  by  its  own  communicate  to  the  French  Minister  of  Forei^ 


4.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was  not  in  any  of  ite  as-  or  even  a  domestic  government  there,  or  to 

i^f^  AP^^K®  committing  the  Cteremment  of  the  overthrow  an  irapori  J  or  a  foreign  one,  if  Mei- 

=tX"'ni"±^.tJt^r«re^1r^^^^^  leo  should  choose  to  establish  or  accept  it    b 

nouncement.    As  Mr.  Van  Buren  well  said,  "  no  dec-  like  manner  they  had  neither  the  right  nor  the 

laration  of  the  Executive  could  hare  this  effect,*'  and  disposition  to  intervene  by  force  on  either  sJe 

none  such  was  "intended"  by  Mr.  Monroe.  in  the  existing  war.    The  American  Govern- 

It  was  therefore  denied  that  the  Fnited  men t  was  well  aware,  however,  that  the  nomu] 
States  Government  was  bound  by  traditional  opinion  of  the  Mexican  people  favored  a  gov- 
policy,  precedent  or  pledge,  to  demand  the  im-  ernment  republican  in  form  and  domestic  in  it« 
mediate  recall  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexi-  organization,  in  preference  to  any  monarcLir^' 
CO,  however  earnestly  public  opinion  might  institutions  to  be  imposed  from  abroad:  mrI 
pronounce  in  favor  of  such  a  course ;  and  it  believed  that  foreign  attempts  to  control  Amer- 
was  urged  that  to  embarrass  the  Government  *ican  civilization  would  fail,  and  that  it3  own 
at  the  present  time  by  the  consideration  of  safety  and  happiness  depended  upon  the  cultl- 
questions  of  this  kind,  or  to  cause  it  to  humili-  vation  of  republican  institutions  on  this  conn- 
ate itself  before  the  world  by  making  a  demand  nent ;  whence  he  was  induced  to  fear,  that  if 
which  it  had  not  the  power  to  enforce,  would  France  should  persist  in  her  present  coai^. 
be  fjEtctious  and  unreasonable.  seeds  of  jealousy  and  diatrnst  might  be  scat- 

These  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  opiuions  tered,  which  might  ultimately  ripen  into  coDi- 

publioly  expressed  as  to  the  part  to  be  taken  sions.    (See  Diplobcatio  Cobrbsponbencc) 

by  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  question.  Mr.  Dayton  replied  on  October  91^  that  U 

The  President  in  his  message  of  December,  had  communicated  the  substance  of  this  (k- 

1868,  made  no  allusion  to  the  subject,  and  the  spatch  to  M.  Drouyn  do  THuys,  who  infom^'t. 

views  of  Government  can  bo  ascertained  only  him  that  the  vote  of  the  whole  Mexican  pc<  p'^ 

by  referring  to  the  diplomatic  correspondence  would  be  taken  on  the  question  of  cst^blislin^ 

of  the  year.  the  Empire ;  also  that  the  dangers  of  the  i;o^- 

In  a  despatch,  dated  June  26  th,  Mr.  Cor  win,  ernment  of  the  Archduke  would  come  pruiei- 

the  United  States  minister  in  Mexico,  announced  paUyfrom  the  United  States,  and  the  soon.r 

to  Mr.  Seward  that  the  Government  to  which  the  latter  showed  itself  satisfied  and  willing:  t^' 

he  had  been  accredited  had  retired  to  San  enter  into  peaceful  relations  with  that  govers- 

Luis  Potpsi,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  ment,  the  sooner  would  France  be  ik^j  ^* 

in  which  he  found  himself  situated,  he  had  de-  leave  Mexico.    But  the  French  wonld  not  c^s- 

dined  the  invitation  of  Juarez  to  leave  Mexico  sent  to  desert  the  Archduke  before  his  govenh 

and  repair  to  that  place.    In  reply,  Mr.  Seward  ment  was  firmly  established.    The  early  &"- 

informed  him^  under  date  of  August  8th,  that  knowledgment   of  that  government   by  th^ 

his  course  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  United  States,  he  added,  would  tend  to  short<^ 

President,  and  observed  that  the  most  conve-  or  perhaps  to  end  all  the  troublesome  campli- 

nient  and  favorable  position  for  the  American  cations  of  France  in  Mexico,  and  the  FreLcl 

legation,  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  troops  would  thereupon  retire. 

American  interests,  must  depend  upon  the  con-  In  reply  to  this  despatch  Mr.  Seward  wtc^«; 

tingencies  of  war.    "  It  is  not  perceived,"  he  to  Mr.  Dayton,  on  the  23d,  that  the  Uni«»i 

added,  *^  how  you  eould  efiectually  assert  those  States  were  still  of  the  opinion,  that  the  perxc^- 

interests  at  the  present  moment  by  reprcsenta-  nent  establishment  of  a  foreign  and  monarch^- 

tions  to  the  Government  at  San  Luis,  which  is  cal  government  in  Mexico  would  he  foai-'* 
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neither  easy  nor  desirable.    With  reference  to  Retolved,  That  the  ^vemorbe  requested  to  forward 

the  election  proposed  to  be  held,  and  the  sug-  ?.  ««>??  o^  \^  foregoing  preamble  and  joint  resolu- 

^^«*;^«  ^r  \i  Tw«^«  A^  i»TT««^J+i,«*  ««  .*«,K,  *»o°8  to  each  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in 

gestion  of  M.  Drouyn  de  rHpyB  that  an  early  congress,  and  to.  the  governors  of  the  several  loyal 

acknowleagraent  of  the  Empire  by  the  Umted  states. 

States  would  be  ccmvenient  to  France,  he  ob-  T^e  only  election  held  durmg  the  year  was 

served,  "that  the  United  States  could  not  an-  ^ne  for  the  choice  of  Supreme  Ooorf  and  Cir- 

ticipate  the  action  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  and  ^uit  Judges  and  Regents  of  the  University.  The 

had  not  the  least  purpose  or  desire  to  mterfere  democratic  nominating  convention  met  at  De- 

with  their  free  choice,  or  disturb  them  m  the  troit  on  Feb.  11th,  and  among  the  resolutions 

enjoyment  of  whatever  mstitutions  of  govern-  adopted  by  it  were  the  following  : 

ment  they  might,  in  the  exercise  of  an  absolute  ,    ,  „,.       .      ,     . 

freedom,  establish."     He  also  requested  that  iZ-w^rei,  That  the  allcgiMce  of  the  citizen  is  due 

♦T,«  T7««««i»  w,:«:o+^-  <^:»k4^  v^  \^f^^^A   <4  ♦T.«i.  *io°®  *o  "»®  Constitution  and  laws  made  m  parsnance 

the  French  minister  might  be  informed,  */  that  thereof-not  to  any  man  or  officer,  or  administration ; 

the  United  States  continue  to  regard  Mexico  as  and  whatever  support  is  due  to  any  officer  of  this  Gov- 

tlie  theatre  of  a  war  which  has  not  yet  ended  ernment,  is  due  alone  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and 

in  the  subversion  of  a  government  long  existing  the  laws.  _  __  ^  ^,    _  .     . 

4Kr..A  «.ui,  -nriM'oVi  ♦1i^tt«Ua*i  Qfnfz^a  »Amo{n  \^  -Blewf »<w,  That  thc  U uion  has  no  existence  separate 

there,  w  ith  winch  tlie  Umted  States  remain  m  ^^^  ^^e  Federal  Constitution,  but.  being  created  solely 

the  relation  ot  peace  and  sincere  inendsnip;  by  thatinstrument,it  can  only  exist  by  virtue  thereof, 

and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  United  States  are  and,  when  the  provisions  of  that  Constitution  are  sus- 

not  now  at  liberty  to  consider  the  question  of  pended,  either  in  time  of  war  or  in  peace,  whether  by 

i'fkrno-ni7in^  a  irnvprnmAnt  whinh   in  t>iA  fnrtViAr  ^"^^  North  or  the  South,  it  18  alike  disunion. 

I  ecogmzmg  a  government;  wnicn,  m  tne  lurtner  ^^o/t?^  That  the  Constitution  cannot  be  maintain- 

chances  ot  woi-,  may  come  mto  its  place.  Ihe  ed,  nor  the  Union  preserved,  in  opposition  to  pubUc 
United  States,  consistently  with  their  princi-  feeling,  bv  the  mere  exercise  of  coercive  powers  con- 
pies,  can  do  no  otherwise  than  leave  the  desti-  flded  to  the  General  Government,  and  that,  in  case  of 

nies  of  Mexico  in  the  keeping  of  her  own  peo-  ^^r^'f^^  '°^  conflicU  between  the  States  and  the 

1          J              >xi'«i.        J3*:]  Federal  Government,  too  powerful  for  adjustment  by 

pie,  and  recognize  their  sovereignty  and  mde-  ^he  civil  department^  of  the  Government,  the  appeal  L 

pendenco  m  whatever  form  they  themselves  not  to  the  States  or  to  the  General  Government,  bat 

shall  choose  that  this  sovereignty  and  independ-  to  the  people  peacefully  assembled,  by  their  represent- 

enco  shall  be  manifested."  ***«®*  \°  ^^'JJ^^^?"- **  :   *u     v-   *    *.u  ^ 

MIOHIGAN.    The  Legislature  of  Mic^^^^^  res^S^t^^^'w^re^b;'^^^^^^ 

assembled  at  Lansing  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  United  States,  the  Administration  at  Washington,  and 

January,  18C8,  and  was  organized  by  the  choice  the  Executives  and  Legislatures  of  the  several  States, 

of  the  republican  candidates  for  presiding  offi-  to  take  such  immediate  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 

cers  in  both  branches.  Austin  Blair,  re6le«ted  ;two?i:'S:j„1.ri^rerd"S' otlS^^^ 
by  the  republicans  governor  in  the  preceding  ^^^  everywhere  to  observe  and  keep  all  their  lawful 
November,  was  inaugurated  on  the  8th,  and  in  and  constitutional  obligations,  to  abstain  from  dl  vio- 
Lis  message  represented  the  financial  condition  lence,  and  meet  together,  and  reason  each  with  the 
of  the  State  as  satisfactory.  The  number  of  other  upon  the  best  mode  to  attain  the  great  blessing 
troops  furnished  by  Michigan  to  that  date  he  ^^P^^'  ''°*°°'  andhberty. 
stated  at  45,000 ;  but  2,900  were  still  wanting  Other  resolutions  denounced  the  attempt  to 
to  complete  the  quota  of  the  State  under  the  abridge  freedom,  of  speech,  the  suspension  of 
President's  call  of  1862.  He  sustained  the  the  Aafteoa  e»?3?M«,  arbitrary  arrests  and  impris- 
eraancipation  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  favor-  onments,  the  establishment  of  a  censorship  of 
ed  the  employment  of  colored  men  in  the  U.  S.  the  press,  "  the  proposed  taxation  of  the  labor- 
array.  On  the  9th  the  Legislature  by  joint  ing  white  man  to  purchase  the  freedom  and  se- 
ballot  reelected  Zachariah  Chandler  a  U.  8.  cure  the  elevation  of  the  negro,"  and  other 
senator  for  six  years,  from  March  4th,  1863.  "  flagrant  and  monstrous  usurpations  of  the  ad- 
Tho  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  ministration."  The  '*  ruinous  heresy  of  seces- 
"  Wkereaty  The  present  rebellion  threatens  the  peace  Bion"  was  also  condemned  as  "unwarranted  by 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  requires  the  Constitution  and  destructive  alike  of  the 
the  united  etforts  of  all  patriotic  and  loyal  citizens  to  socurity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Government,  and 
sustain  the  Adrainistration  to  restore  a  permanent  and  ^j^  J  jj^^  ^^^  ^f  the  people." 
honorable  peace  to  the  whole  country ;  therefore  rpt  Hkr  «  ^/««^«*:^jrw,^f  «♦  ♦v,^  «««««. 
.Bwo/rei;  That  we  will  sustain  the  If ational  Admin-  ,  The  republican  convention  met  at  the  same 
istration  with  all  the  means  in  our  power,  in  all  its  ef-  place  on  Feb.  12th.  Their  resolutions  sustained 
forts  to  quell  the  present  rebellion,  and  restore  peace  every  prominent  administrative  act  of  the 
to  Uie  Union.                                         ,.    r»     i  President,  and  declared  that,  in  subduing  the 

„.afl^WMe"n?^^1?lJt^rJt^!'i^^^^^^  f^^^T 'i«  shonld  «nploy  every  means  estab- 

the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  lished  by  the  rules  of  warfare  among  Civilized 

and  sixty-three,  abolishing  slavery  in  the  insurgent  nations.     The  following  embody  the  substance 

States  and  districts  of  the  Union,  believing  it  to  be  a  Qf  ^beir  opinions : 
measure  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  war,  as  well  as 

by  the  soundest  dictates  of  humanity.  Hesohsd,  That  so  long  as  the  rebels,  with  arms  in 

'  Etsolved^  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  their  hands,  set  at  defiance  the  Constitution  and  laws 

terms  of  compromise  or  accommodation  with  the  reb-  of  the  United  States,  and  openly  proclaim  their  pur- 

cls,  while  under  arms,  and  acting  in  hostility  to  the  pose  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  Government  no 

Government  of  the  Union,  and  on  this  we  express  but  terms  of  compromise  or  accommodation  can  be  offered 

one  sentiment— unconditional  submission,  and   obe-  or  accepted.    Unconditional  surrender  of  all  armed 

dicncc  to  the  law^  and  Constitution  of  the  Union.  traitors  is  the  first  great  law  of  national  life. 


other  liAbilittes 82.272  01 


Total  liabilities $2,53ii,S01  IS 
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i2Mo/0«(2i  That  while  we  express  oar  cordial  approval  an  attack  Upon  the  colored  population  of  the 

of  the  measares  of  the  Administration  thus  far,  we  here-  Q^y  many  of  whom  were  wounded  and  other- 

?^e  oSTV;5,m"»ra^d^S^^'jtffirof?aw^^  ^If?  ^<^tr.^^  «»d  driven  out  of  tbeir  ".ous-. 

as  against  all  secret  enemies  and  armed  traitors,  and  which  were  burned  and  gutted.     All  the  avail- 

with  the  legally  constituted  authorities  against  ail  able  military  in  Detroit  and  its  vicinity  were 

srmpatbizers.  croakers,  and  grumblers,  whether  we  .  called    out,    and  by  evening  tronqoillity  was 

shalf  consider  each  future  act  of  the  Administration  restored.     On  the  8th  the  riot  broke  out  afresh, 

the  wisest  possible  or  not ;  with  or  without  our  choice  ,     .                            i  ^   ^a    v-  4.i»«  --ii :♦,..,-    ««  i 

of  measures,  we  are  for  the  Goremment-for  law  and  but  was   soon   subdued    by  the  milit^y,  and 

order,  and  for  such  administration  as  the  people,  by  owing  to  the  vigorous  preparations  of  the  au- 

their  ballots,  have  and  shall  order.  thorities,  no  subsequent  attempts  were  made 

The  election  took  place  on  April  Cth,  with  to  disturb  the  peace, 

the  following  result:  The  total  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  State 

AssociATBD  JU8TICB  OF  THB  supRBMB  COURT.  amountcd,  at  tho  closo  of  1863,  to  $2,993,29y.so. 

James  V.  Campbell,  Republican 69,288  The  total  available  resources  of  the  treasury 

David  Johnson,  Democrat 61,331  dunng   1868,  were  $3,481,6/6,  of  which  $2.- 

009,210  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  State 

Republican  majority 7,953  bonds.    The  total  expenditures  of  the   year 

Blair's  miyority  for  governor  in  the  preced-  were  $3,127,555.62,  of  which  $2,080,310  were 

ing  November  was  6,614.    The  followmg  can-  for  the  repayment  of  State  bonds,  leaving  a 

didates  of  the  republicans  were  also  elected  re-  balance  in  the  treasury,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 

gents  of  the  University  by  an  average  mtyority  of  $354,120.    The  following  table  exhibits  the 

of  a  little  more  than  7,000 :  Edward  0.  Walker,  condition  of  the  banks  on  Nov.  80th,  1863 : 

J.  Eastman  Johnson,  Geo.  Willard,  James  A.  n^Ditai  stock                                        $558  lo^  7' 

Sweesey,  Alva  Sweetzer,  Jas.  J.  Joslin,  Henry  ciroulation . . . .' ! !.'.'!!  i  !!!.*!!! .'  !.V. . '. '. . '.     i^s'&iS  w 

0.  Knight  aud  Thomas  0.  Gilbert.  Deposits . . . . . . . V.V. V.  .'.V. !!!.... 1,61 9*707  i*5 

The  number  of  troops  enlisted  in  Michigan    Due  to  other  banks 77,763  ss 

from  Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  1st,  1863,  amounted  to  6,322, 
distributed  as  follows:  infantry,  1,069,  cavalry, 

3,573,  artillery,  610,  all  other  branches,  1,180;  ,                ^                     .           , 

and  of  these  4,842  entered  new  regiments,  and    Notes  and  bills  discounted ^^'^'s^t  t 

1,480  regiments  already  in  the  field.      This  Du^fro'mithepbiinkiliiillV.V.V.'' '.*.'.*     5541753  41 

number  added  to  that  of  troops  previously  en-  Notes  and  securitiesof  theU.S.  and  State     440,7.s7  c»> 

listed  shows  a  total  of  about  61,500  men  fur-     Mortgages,  real  estate,  Ac 200,257  54 

nished  by  the  State,  from  the  commencement  „  ,  ,                                            mrmTTT 

of  the  war  to  Oct.  1st,  1863.    The  quotaof  the  ^^^  resources. $2,535.b0l  1. 

State  under  the  draft  ordered  by  the  President  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
in  May,  1863,  was  16,000  men,  upon  which  she  Education  for  the  year  ending  January  1st, 
was  entitled  to  a  credit  of  about  9,500  for  18G8,  shows  that  during  1862, 207,832  children, 
troops  furnished  by  her  in  excess  of  previous  out  of  261,323  in  the  State,  attended  the  pu  j- 
calls.  The  draft  went  into  operation  in  Octo-  lie  schools ;  that  the  number  of  teachers  was 
her,  but  failed  to  produce  the  quota  assigned  to  8,338,  who  received  salaries  amounting  in  the 
the  State,  and  the  deficiency  was  subsequently  aggregate  to  $491,293.55,  and  that  the  value 
largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  quota  of  school  houses  and  sites  was  $l,6Td,2o'\ 
assigned  under  the  October  call  for  800,000  The  school  revenues  for  the  year  amoonted  to 
volunteers.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  $783,394.04,  and  the  expenditures  to  $68t).- 
March,  1863,  the  governor  was  authorized  to  072.12,  and  the  amount  reported  on  hand  on 
pay  a  bounty  of  $50  to  each  volunteer;  but  September  Ist,  1862,  was  $94,321.92.  The 
this  sum  proving  totally  inadequate  to  induce  University  of  Michigan  had,  in  October,  ISCi 
enlistments,  various  towns  and  counties  made  706  students,  of  whom  213  were  connected 
large  appropriations  of  money  for  bounties,  with  die  literary  and  scientific  department,  li^*? 
With  a  view  of  legalizing  these  acts  and  of  in-  with  the  department  of  law,  and  305  with  the: 
creasing  the  amount  of  the  State  bounties,  the  of  medicine,  showing  an  increase  in  all  the  de- 
governor  in  December  issued  a  proclamation  partments  of  232  over  the  corresponding  period 
for  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  on  Jan.  of  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  for  the  ti«- 
19th,  1864.  Among  the  new  military  organi-  cal  year  ending  June  80th,  1863,  were  $5-^.- 
zations  authorized  to  be  formed  was  a  regiment  369.96,  and  the  expenditures  $45,618.94;  leav- 
of  colored  men,  which  at  the  close  of  the  year  ing  a  balance  on  hand  of  $7,751.02. 
was  nearly  fuU.  The  development  of  the  mineral  resource* 
On  March  6th  the  peace  of  Detroit  was  dis-  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  seems  to  hare 
turbed  by  a  riot,  growing  out.  of  the  arrest  of  a  been  increased  rather  than  diminished  *ini^? 
negro  charged  with  violating  a  young  white  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  1862,1  lo.- 
girl.  The  former,  while  being  conveyed  to  the  721  tons  of  iron  were  shipped  from  Marquette. 
city  jail  under  a  military  escort,  was  set  upon  and  the  estimate  for  1863  exceeds  200,000  ton*, 
by  an  excited  mob,  who  wished  to  lynch  him  The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  <»f 
on  the  spot.  The  soldiers  fired  upon  and  dis-  rough  copper  produced  since  the  first  attemj^ts 
persed  the  rioters,  who  soon  after  commenced  at  regular  mining : 
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845  to  1854 7,642 

>r>5  tolS57 11.312 

.r>.'»8 8,500 

660 6,000 


1861 7,400    tncky,  east  of  the  Tennessee  River,  inclading  Camber- 

1862 9,062    land  Gap.    Headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

18GS 8,54S        ^Department  qf  the  Cumberland,^T!hat  portion  of 

the  State  of  Tennessee  east  of  the  Tennessee  River, 


Total 57,664  and  such  parts  of  northern  Alabama  and  Georsria  as 

Estimating  this  at  an  average  price  of  $500  ^^^  k^^^.^^Ttl^^neli  ^^  ''"'^'  ^''"^ 

>er  ton,  the  gross  amount  will  equal  $28,832  -  \f>epaHm^oftke  r,^»eM«.-Calro,  Illinois :  Forts 

;00.     Important  discoveries  of  silver  and  lead  Henry  and  Donelson,  Tennessee;  Northern  Mississip- 

nines  are  also  reported  to  have  been  made  in  pi,  and  the  portions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  west 

he  Lake  Superior  region  during  the  year.     In  o^*l*®  '''®°°«»*®S?j^«f;.  Head-onarters  in  the  field. 

S62    1  270  000  bnshela  of  salt  were  tirodnred  .  ^fP?^^"^^^  <'*f  ifwKwr*.— The  States  of  Missou- 

.>o^,  j,j<u  uuu  Dusneis  01  salt  were  proaucea  ^^  Arkansas,  and  Kansas:  the  bordering  Indian  Teni- 

rora  the  salt  wells  of  the  Saginaw  valley,  and  tory;  Alton,  Illinois;  Nebraska  and  Colorado  Terri- 

>pcrations  were  pushed  in  the  succeeding  year  tones.    Headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

>  ver  a  wide  area  of  the  adjacent  country.    Fre-  Dejmrtment  of  New  Mexieo.^Uhe  Territory  of  New 

tuent  traces  of  petroleum  having  been  met  X^?'?'iili*li^i.^X;^!?^'SA"^^^^                  ^.^r* 

Vith  at  Jackson,  Dexter,  Paw  Paw,  and  other  ife^'^S            ^"    «^^^^"*«'^«"  «^ S^°^»  ^^^ 

J  laces,  measures  bave  been  taken  to  test  the  department  of  the  Jhcijlc.— The  country  west  of  the 

)roductivencss  of  the  State  in  this  material.  Rocky  Mountains.     Headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 

The  wheat  crop  of  1863  was  relatively  less  Ca|»foraia.                         r  ,      mi.  * 

,ha^  in  the  preceding  year ;  the  ravages  of  in-  Si^T?^4^I^TStl'^r^,^::^''l^I  Z 

lects,  and  the  heavy  rams  of  midsummer  nav-  Laurel  Hill  range  of  mountains,  and  the  counties  of 

iig  done  considerable  damage  in  some  parts  of  Hancock,  Brooke,  and  Ohio  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 

ilie  State ;  but  in  view  of  the  increased  breadth  *"^  ***®  counties  of  Columbia,  Jefferson  and  Belmont 

>f  land  sown  the  yield  was  probably  as  large,  "^^r^f/ o^Ja";  #«^t2?Sr-Thilt°rtfon  of 

t  not  larger,  than  m  the  previous  year.     The  the  State  of  Pennsykania  east  of  Johnstown  and  the 

jorn  crop,  however,  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  Laurel   Hill   range  of  mountains.    Headquarters  at 

iudden  and  severe  frosts  of  August  29th  and  Chambcrsburg. 

^^ilV^Jj??^!®^^*'^^  ^?®  whole  North  west.  MINNESOTA,  a  Northwestern  State  of  the 

.JlJiF^^J  GEOGRAPHICAL  DEPART-  American   Union,    organized   as   a  territory 

SLEETS.    The  geographical  extent  of  each  of  March  8d,  1849,  and  admitted  into  the  Union 

he  Military  Departments  into  which  the  conn-  as  a  State  in  1857.    Its  area  is  88,581  square 

;ry  was  divided  during  the  latter  part  of  18G3  miles.    Population  in  1860, 173,856.    An  elec- 

s  thus  defined.    Some   changes  were  made  tion  was  held  for  State  officers  and  Legislature 

n  them  at  different  periods  by  which  the  num-  in  October,  1863,  and  the  Republican  and  Union 

jor  was  increased  or  reduced.  ticket  was  elected ;  Samuel  MiUer,  the  Union 

/>«jpflrfTO^n/ ^ /Ad  ^ar;.— The  New  England  States,  candidate,  receiving  19,616  votes,  and  H.  T. 

ind  the  State  of  New  York.    Headquarters  at  New  Welles,  the  Democratic  candidate,  12,777.  The 

^^J^'FJP'  n     ^      ^muaw       rw       T LegislatUTC  stands  as  follows :  Senate — Repub- 

Jftddle  Department,— The  States  of  New  Jersey,  ,.  ^„  TTr.;^«    ia.  t\^^^^^^^«  a  .  tt„;^«  n™^ 

Delaware,  wStem  Virginia,  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary-  l»ca»  y^]on,  16 ;  Democrats,  4 ;  Union  Demo- 

and  and  Virginia,  and  the  counties  of  Cecil.  Harford,  crat,  1.  J2at/«<?— Republican  Union,  27  ;  Demo- 

Baltimore,  and   Anne   Arundel,   Maryland.     Head-  crats,  11 ;  Union  Democrats,  4.     The  receipts 

quarters  at  Baltimore,  Maryland.     ^.  ^  .  ^   ^        ^  into  the  State  Treasury  (including  a  balance  on 

^jpartm«»«  0/  }r<MAi«^to».~The  district  of  country  j^    ^  p      j  .  jgg2),  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 

lorth  of  the  Potomac  River  from  Piscata way  Creek  to  tr  ^    loJo         *      a^aV  ooe      rf  u       ^""'"o/'^^' 

knnapolis  Junction,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy;  ISh   1868,  were  ^695,865.     The  expenditures 

ind  south  by  Goom  Creek  and  Bull  Run  Mountains,  to  for  the  same  period  were  $576,539,  leaving  an 

be  mouth  of  tho  Occoquan.     Headquarters  at  Wash-  unexpended  balance  of  $119,326.     The  State 

ngton,  ^  C-        .....  .      _    .        . ,           ^.  debt  is  $350,000,  $250,000  of  which  are  in  8  per 

rini^Tn^al^t/^iiLXtn^^^^^^  cent,  bonds; and $100,000  in  7per  cent  bon|s. 

era  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia.  The  U.  S.   Government  paid  $200,000  to  the 

*  Department  of  Xorth  daroUna,—TbQ  State  of  State  on  account  of  the  Indian  war  of  the  pre- 

^orth  Carolina.     Headquarters  at  Newbem,  North  yjous  year.      The  State  valuation  for  the  *tax 

^"^^Sm^  of  the  5^A.-The  State  of  South  Caro-  ^^7  ^^  ^^f  ^  was  $30,0W)  000  and  a  tax  of  4* 

ina,  (Qeorgia,  and  all  of  the  State  of  Florida,  except  ni"lB  ^as  levied  on  it— 2^  nulls  for  btate  rev- 

vey  Wc»t,  Tortngas,  and  West  Florida.     Headquar-  enue,  and  2  mills  for  interest  on  Stat«  loans, 

ers  at  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina.  Minnesota  is  a  young  State,  and  has  had  so  seri- 

DepaHmentof  the  <7«J/'--Koy  West  and  the  Tortu-  ^^^s  experience  in  civil  war  and  war  with  tlio 

ra»,  and  all  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of    t«,i: ^  ♦v^*    i,^ ^,i.,««4.:«««i  ««^  v««^.,^i ♦ 

i'ensacola  Harbor,  and  so  much  of  the  Gulf  States  as  pdians  that  her  educational  and  benevolent 

nay  be  occupied  by  the  United  SUtes  forces,  and  the  Histitutions  have  as  yet  made  but  Uttle  progress. 

4tate  of  Texas.    Headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  Lou-  Her  school  system  is  not  yet  in  good  working 

^^'i?**  ^      ^  -r  ^T    ,r  ^x     ^    mu    o*  *       *  w  ordcr,  though  she  is  destined  to  have  a  school 

.„^rt^'^n'^^1X7Te^'^'^fDZil-  fund  a.  amSle  «  any  in  the  Union.    There.are 

Headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  several  colleges,  but  as  yet  they  are  only  m  a 

t  Department  of  the  Oh  io.— The  States  of  Ohio.  Mich-  rudimentary  state.  A  slight  provision  h  as  been 
gao,  ludiana.  Illinois,  Western  Virginia,  and  Ken-  made  for  the  insane,  but  none  for  the  deaf  and 
•  dumb,  the  blind,  or  the  idiotic. 

•  Con8o1ldftte«1  Into  one,  under  General  Batler.  . — — _ >  ■■  ■  -■* 

t  CoQsolidated  under  General  UraoL  t  Conaolidated  under  Gen.  Oraot 
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The  State  has  done  its  fall  part  for  the  war.  In  the  early  part  of  June  General  Sibley,  with 
Up  to  the  80 th  of  Nov.  1863,  it  had  furnished  a  force  of  between  two  and  three  thoosand 
the  following  troops :  10  regiments  of  infantry,  men,  set  out  for  Devirs  lake  by  way  of  the 
9,053  men;  2  regiments  of  cavalry  (one  a  Minnesota  river  and  Fort  Abercrombie.  About 
twelve-months  regiment),  1,656  men ;  three  the  same  time  Gen.  Pope  sent  Gen.  Sully,  an 
companies  of  cavalry  attached  to  5th  Iowa  officer  of  the  regular  army  who  had  had  large 
cavalry,  271 ;  one  mounted  battalion  for  In-  experience  as  an  Indian  fighter,  from  Sioux 
dian  war,  287;  two  batteries  of  light  artillery,  City  up  the  Missouri  river  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
298 ;  one  company  of  sharpshooters,  103 ;  re-  of  the  hostile  Indians  whom  General  Sibley 
cruits  for  these  regiments  and  companies,  666 ;  might  drive  before  him  from  Minnesota  and 
men  from  Minnesota  drafted  in  other  States  but  Eastern  Dakota,  and  eventually  to  form  a  junc- 
credited  to  Minnesota,  37 ;  one  regiment  of  tion  with  Sibley.  The  two  movements  were 
three-months  men,  930 ;  makinga  total  of  13,201  not  accurately  timed  and  no  junction  was  effect- 
men,  or  nearly  one  in  thirteen  of  the  inhabit^  ed.  While  these  two  expeditions  were  making 
ants.  Omitting  the  three-months  men  and  re-  their  toilsome  progress  over  the  plains  scorched 
ducingthe  twelve-months  cavalry  to  three-years  by  the  terrible  heat  of  the  sunmier,  and  auffer- 
men,  the  aggregate  of  three-years  men  furnish-  ing  from  the  intense  drought,  which  more  than 
cd  by  the  State  is  11,549.  In  addition  to  those  once  threatened  to  destroy  their  horses  and 
troops,  2,779  volunteers  were  raised  for  the  dc-  cattle,  the  Indian  leader,  Dttle  Crow,  who,  ac- 
fcnce  of  the  State  in  the  Indian  war  of  1862,  and  companied  by  one  of  his  sons,  had  yen  tared 
a  considerable  number  in  the  war  of  1863.  within  the  linos  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ilatch- 

Minnesota  again  experienced  trouble  with  inson,  Minnesota,  was  killed  by  a  settler  named 

the  Indians  in  the  summer  of  1863,  though  Lampson,  but  his  body  was  not  recognized  with 

there  was  no  general  massacre  like  that  of  Au-  certainty  till  nearly  a  month  later.    His  eldest 

gust  and  September,  1862.  Although  the  fron-  son  succeeded  him  as  chief  of  the  insurgent  In- 

tier  was  guarded  by  a  force  of  2,000  men,  yet  dians. 

the  Indians  of  Little  Crow's  band,  in  companies        Gen.  Sibley  pursued  his  line  of  march,  en- 

of  half  a  dozen  or  more,  penetrated  within  the  countering  but  few  Indians,  and  these  generally 

lines  and  even  approached  to  within  a  few  flying  before  him,  some  into  British  territory, 

miles  of  St.  Paul,    They  had  murdered,  before  but  the  greater  part  retreating  toward  the 

the  first  of  July,   about  thirty  persons,  and  Missouri  river,  whither,  as  rapidly  as  his  train 

about  a  dozen  Indians  had  been  killed.    This  and  troops,  greatly  distressed  by  the  heat  and 

prowling  of  tlie  Indians  through  the  State  kept  drought,  could  move,  he  pursued  them.     Ar- 

the  entire  body  of  citizens  in  a  constant  con-  riving  at  Big  Mound  near  a  lake  on  the  Tvest- 

dition  of  excitement  and  anxiety,  and  the  mili-  em  base  of  the  hills  of  the  C6teau  duMissoari, 

tary  authorities  were  bitterly  denounced  for  on  the  24th  of  July  Gen.  Sibley  first  encounter- 

their  supposed  inactivity.  ed  the  Indians  in  force,   and  after  a  sharp 

General  Sibley,  who  was  in  immediate  com-  action,  begun  on  their  part  by  the  treachcrov.s 
mand  on  the  frontier,  was  not,  however,  so  re-  murder  of  a  surgeon  who  approached  them  to 
miss  in  his  duty  as  the  complaining  parties  meet  a  flag  of  truce,  they  fled,  and  were  pur- 
supposed,  lie  had  kept  constant  watch,  by  sued  about  ten  miles  across  the  prairie.  Sib- 
means  of  his  spicst  of  all  the  movements  of  the  ley^s  loss  in  this  battle  was  four  killed  and  one 
Indians  from  the  time  of  their  defeat  in  the  an-  wounded.  The  Indians  lost  heavily  and  abnn- 
tumn  of  1862,  Ho  know  that  these  marauding  doned  the  greater  part  of  their  wagons  and 
bands  composed  but  a  small  port  of  the  Indian  stores.  On  the  26th  at  Dead  Buflalo  lake,  the 
force ;  that  the  main  body  of  that  force  was  Indians  made  a  dash  at  the  horses  and  mnlcs 
still  in  Dakota  Territory ;  that  Little  Crow  had  of  the  command,  but  were  repulsed  with  greit 
endeavored  to  enlist  the  other  tribes  in  a  gen-  promptness  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
eral  war  against  the  whites,  but  had  been  un-  slain.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  July  tbcv 
successful;  that  he  had  in  the  spring  visited  had  another  skirmish  with  the  Indians  at  Stony 
St.  Joseph  and  Fort  Garry  in  the  British  pos-  lake,  in  which  the  whites  suffered  no  loss  bet 
sessions,  and  asked  for  a  grant  of  land  to  settle  several  Indians  were  killed.  On  the  29th  Gen. 
with  his  band  and  the  other  Indians  who  had  Sibley's  force  reached  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
been  concerned  in  the  massacre,  and  had  been  souri,  in  lat.  46**  42',  Ion.  100®  85',  but  had  the 
refused;  that  ho  had  gone  a  second  time  and  mortification  to  find  that  the  Indians  had  made 
asked  for  ammimition,  and  had  been  refused  good  their  escape  across  the  Missouri,  and  were 
that  also.  The  great  body  of  the  insurgent  In-  posted  upon  the  opposite  bank.  They  had 
dians  Gen.  Sibley  had  ascertained,  were  in  the  abandoned  almost  all  their  provisions,  and  were 
vicinity  of  Miniwakan  or  Devil's  lake,  a  salt  evidently  disabled  from  doing  any  ftirther  eeri- 
lakc  nearly  five  hundred  miles  northwest  from  ous  mischief.  Gen.  Sully  had  not  been  heard 
St.  Paul.  The  number  of  Indians  gathered  from,  and  as  Gen.  Sibley  had  but  fifteen  days'* 
here,  including  women  and  children,  was  not  rations,  and  no  hope  of  obtaining  more  till  he 
far  from  five  thousand,  the  greater  part  of  them  reached  the  settlement,  almost  four  hundr^ 
belonging  to  the  Minnesota  tribes  of  Sioux,  to  miles  distant,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  the  por- 
whom  had  been  added  perhaps  one  thousand  suit  and  turned  his  face  eastward.  In  those 
Yanktonais  Sioux.  successive  battles  the  loss  of  the  Indians  had 
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been  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
killed  and  a  considerable  number  wouDded. 
The  loss  of  the  white  troops  had  been  seven 
killed,  only  four  of  them,  however  in  battle, 
and  three  wounded.  The  distance  marched 
was  585  miles  from  St.  Paul. 

From  some  unexplained  cause  Gen.  Sully  did 
not  reach  the  Upper  Missouri  till  a  month  later. 
On  the  8d  of  September  he  encountered  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Indians  at  White  Stone  Uill, 
about  180  miles  above  the  Little  Cheyenne 
river,  and  80  or  40  below  the  point  where  they 
crossed  in  July.  A  part  of  those  encountered 
had  been  engaged  in  the  battles  with  Sibley. 
A  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  resulting  In  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  savages,  who  lost  a  large 
number  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  156  prison- 
ers. Sully's  loss  was  20  killed  and  88  wounded. 
Measures  have  since  been  taken  for  removing 
the  Indian  tribes  now  holding  reservations  in 


Minnesota,  westward  to  reservations  around 
the  head  w^aters  of  the  Missouri.  The  Winne- 
bagoes  have  already  been  removed,  and  the 
Chippewas  and  Sioux  are  to  follow.  This  ac- 
complished and  Minnesota  will  soon  take  the 
position  which  belongs  to  it  among  the  States 
of  the  Northwest. 

MISSIONS,  FoBEiQX  AND  American. — The 
missions  of  both  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  have  made,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  considerable 
progress,  and  are  steadily  advancing  in  almost 
every  pagan  country  of  the  world.  The  results 
of  these  missions,  whether  viewed  from  a  re- 
ligious, or  a  political  and  social  point  of  view, 
are  becoming  from  year  to  year  of  more  import- 
ance. The  operations  of  the  various  missionary 
societies  of  the  Protestant  world  are  shown  by 
the  following  list,  which  has  been  mostly  com- 
piled from  the  reports  of  the  societies  for  1859 : 


ASSOCIATI02I8.* 


L-BRITISIL 

The  Society  for  tho  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
parts  (1704). 

Tno  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety (1702). 

Tiic  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety (17»5). 

Tho  Chnrch  Missionary  So- 
ciety (1800). 


The  London  Pociety  for  Pro- 
moting Christianity  among 
the  Jews. 

The  Qcncml  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  (181C). 

The  Wcslevan  Mieoionary  So- 
ciety (1817). 

Tho  Church  of  Scotland  For- 
eign MLssion  (1824). 


AQKXCIKS. 


500  Missionary  Agents,  Home  and  Foreign,  In 
eluding  many  Ifative  Assistants,  800  Slu 
dents,  Catecmsts  and  Teachers. 

75  Missionaries,  112  Native  Assistants,  43 
Snhools,  6,512  Scholars,  16,094  Communic'nts. 

15S  MissionAries,  700  No.  Agents,  183  Churches, 
735  Schools,  83,625  Schohirs,  and  10,781  Com- 
municants. 

227  Ordained  Missionaries  and  Assistants,  2,170 
other  Assistants,  83,546  Scholars  and  18,613 
Communicants. 

73  Missionaries,  Jewish  College. 

8  Missionaries,  24  Assistants. 

210  Ordained  Missionaries  and  Assistants,  1,611 
other  Assistants,  117,190  Scholars,  128,165 
Communicants. 

9  Missionaries,  about  60  Assistants  and  Agents, 
3  Missionary  Establishments  in  India,  and 
stair  of  Agents. 

11  Missionaries. 


4  Missionaries. 


Tho  Irish,  Presbyterian   Ch. 
Foreign  Mission  (1840). 

The  Welsh  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  (1840). 

Tho  British  Society  for  Prop-  24  Missionaries,  Jewish  College, 
agating  the  Quspd  amon 


the  Jews 
The  Edinburgh  Medical  Mis-  2  Agents. 

sion  (1841). 
The  Reformed   rresbyterian  4  Missionaries. 

Church  For.  Miss.  (1842).     | 
Tho  Free  Church  of  Hcotland  28  Missionaries,  14  Native  Assistants,  70  other 

Foreign  Mission  (1843).  ~  ~"  ""     " 


The  Lew-Chew  Naval  Mis- 
sion (1843). 

Tho  English  Presbyterian  Ch. 
Foreis;n  Mission  (1844). 

The  United  Presbyterian  Ch. 
Foreign  Mission  (1847). 


The  Chinese  ETangellzation 
Society  (1860) 

The  Turkish  Miss.  Aid  Soc'ty. 

Thfe  Christian  Vernacular  Ed- 
ucation Soo.  for  India  (1858) 

The  Moslem  Miss.  Society. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The  Chinese  Society  for  Fur- 
thering the  Gospel. 

Tho  Patafronian  Misa  (1844). 

Scriptural  Knowledge  Institu- 
tion. 


agents,  10.000  Scholars,   Missionary  Eetab- 
liahrcenta  in  India. 
1  Missionary  and  1  Assistant. 

3  Missionaries. 

35  Ordained  Missionaries,  65  Catechlsts  and 
*    Teachers,  exclusive  of  C«lnada  and  Australia 

6  Missionaries  (1  Medical). 


143  Misalonariee,  88  Statlonsi  19,505  Communi- 
cants. 


22  Missionaries. 


SCEXZS  or  LABOB. 


East  and  West  Indies,  Sonth 
AfHca,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. 

India,  the  W.  Indies,  Western 
Africa  &  Bri  ttany  in  France. 

South  Seas,  W.  Indies,  South 
Africa,  MauritiuB,  India, 
China. 

West.  Africa,  Rupert's  Land, 
India,  China,  W.  Indies,  N. 
Zealand,  East.  Africa,  Con- 
stantinople, Palestine.  , 

Europe,  Persia,  Palestine. 


India,  China. 

West  Indies,  India,  China, 
Africa,  Polynesia,  Austra- 
lia, etc. 

Indis,  European  Continent, 
the  Colonies. 

India,  European    Continent, 

the  Colonies,  Syria. 
Brittany,  India. 

North  Africa,  European  Con- 
tinent 

China. 

New  Hebrides,  Jewish  Mis- 
sion in  London. 

India,  South  Africa,  Euro 
pean  Continent,  the  Colo- 
nics. 

Lew-Chew. 

China. 

W.  Indies,  Wes'm  Africa,  In- 
dia, Southern  Africa,  Syria, 
North'n  Africa,  European 
Continent,  tho  Colonies. 

China. 

Turkey. 
Indiu 


Australia. 

China.  ' 

Patagonia. 

Syria,  India,  Penang.  China, 

British  Guiana,  ^British  N. 

America. 


IKCOXB. 


$338,765 

182,565 
525,085 

806,880 

108,805 

17,500 
645,381 

61,826 

86,370 

6,000 

28,000 

8,575 

4,260 

157,530 

1,510 

5,465 

102,240 

13,742.50 

18,010 
8,040 

72,804 
8,800 


•  The  Sgnrei  envliwed  by  parvuthe«e«  indioste  tbe  year  of  the  foondatioa  of  a  Society. 
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ASSOCIATIONS.* 


AOBNC1K0. 


II.— COKTINENTAL. 

The  Moravian  MJioioxu  (1732).  305  Missionaries  and  Assistants,  74,6t6  Con- 
verts and  Catechumens. 


SCBXBS  or  LABOR. 


lacoxi. 


W.  Indies,  Oreeoland,  Nortb 
America,  Tartaiy,  8.  Africa, 
B.  America,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Nicobar  Islands,  Labrador, 
China,  India. 

East  Indies. 


The  Netherlands  Missionary  23  Missionaries,  146  Native  Assistants,   8,200 

Society  (1797).  |    Scholars. 

The  Basle  German   Mission  61  MiMlonarles,  18  Assistants,  60  other  Assist 

(1816).  I    ants,  1,212  Commoniconts.  ^342  Scholars. 

The  Paris  Society  for  Evan- 14  Miatsionarles,  a  number  oi  Native  Assistants,  South  Africa. 

eolical  Missions  (1822).  |    1,300  Communicants. 

The  Kheninh  Missionary  So-  31  Missionaries. 

ciety  (1828).  | 

The    Berlin    Missionary  Bo- 15  Missionaries  and  several  Assistants,  about 

ciety  (1833).  I    200  Communicants  and  600  Scholars. 

Qossner's  Evangelical  Union  5  Missionaries,  13  Assistant  Missionaries,  25  India,    Australia,  the 


W^estem  Africa,  India,  China. 


China,  South  Africa. 
South  Africa. 


for  spread  of  Christianity. 
(1856). 

Ilerrmannsburg  Mlss'n'ry  So- 
ciety (1852). 

Jerusalem  Socirty. 

Banish  Mins.  Society  (1860). 

Btoclcholm  Miss.  6*jc.  (1835). 

Iliildorlng  s  Miss.  Boc.  (1S57). 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran,  or 
the  Licip.<«Io  Missionary  So- 
ciety (1836). 

The  North  German  Mission- 
ary Society  (1836). 

The  Norweulau  Mlss'nary  So- 
ciety (1842). 

The  Berlin  MUsionary  Union 
for  China  (IS50). 

The  SwoUl(>h  (Lund)  Mission. 

IIL— AMERICAN. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  (1810). 


Tlte  Baptist  Missionary  Union 

.(1814).    ' 


Male  and  Female  Assistants. 

150  Missionaries,  of  whom  100  are  colonists,  14 
Stationa 


6  MIsslonarfcs,  67  Assistants,  2,152  Communi- 
cants, and  800  Scholars. 

12  Missionaries. 

6  Missionaries  and  Assistants^ 

3  Missionaries. 

2  Missionaries. 


Chat- 


ham Islands. 

East  Africa. 

Palestine. 
Greenland. 
Lapland. 
Dutch  Colonies. 
India,  Now-  Ilolland. 

Africa,  India. 
South  Africa. 
China. 
China. 


(about) 
(about) 
(about) 
(about) 


India,  Indian  Archipelago, 
Western  Asia,  European 
Turkey,  China,  West  In 
dies,  racifio  Isleo,  North 
American  Indians,  Africa. 


26  Missions,  127  Stations,  131  Oat-stations,  161 

Missionaries,  8  Ordained  and  4  Unordained 

Physicians.  224  Male  and  Female  Assistants, 

21  Native  Pastors,  222  Native  Preachers,  254 

Native  AasisUnts,  5  Printing  Establishmei.U, 

153  Churches,  with  23,155   Members,   8,094 

Scholars,  not  including  Sandwich  Islands. 
84  Stations,  530  Out-statlons,  66  Missionaries,  Bnrmah,    Assam,     Teloogoo 

64Fema!e  Assistants,  220  Native  Helpers,  192  —     .      - 

Churches,  15,219  Members,  68  Schools,  2,000 

Pupils,  including  European  Agency. 
56  Statio    ,  81  Missionaries,  80  Local  Preachers, 

6,869  Members,  63  Schools,  and  2,535  Pupils,'    Wei«tern  Africa,  China,  In 

Including  the  South  Church.  I    dla,  Turlcey. 

16  Stations,  23  Missionaries,  3  Native  Preach-  Greece,  Western  Africa,  Chi 

ers,  47  American  and  Native  Teachers,  1,106 

Church  Members,  402  Scholars. 
10  Missionaries,  7  (Colporteurs. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis- 
sionary Society  (1819). 

The  Episcopal  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (1820). 

The  Society  for  Ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Jews. 

Tlio  Free  Will  Baptist  Forel'n 
Missionary  Society  (1883). 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  tho  Presbyterian 
Church  (1837). 

The  Foreign  Missionary  Boc. 
of  the  Lutheran  Ch.  (1837). 

The  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  (1842). 

The  American  Indian  Mission  6  Stations,  8  Sub-stations,  28  Missionaries  and 


country.   North   Americun 
Indians,  Enropr. 

North     American     Indians, 


4  Mlsrionaries,  4  Native  Preachers,  2  Churches, 
75  Members  and  several  Schools. 

56  American  and  2  Native  Missionaries,  25  Mnle, 
79  Female,  and  32  Native  Teachers,  512  Ch. 
Members,  and  4,000  Scholars. 

5  Ordained  and  2  Unordained  Native  Mission- 
aries, 86  Church  Members,  355  Schohirs. 

3  Missionaries. 


Association  (1842). 

The  Baptist  Free  Missionary 

Society  (1863). 
The  Associate  and  Assoclatc- 

Keformod  Presbyter'n  Chs. 

(1844). 


The   Southern  Baptist   Con- 
vention (1845). 

The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation (1816). 


AssistaoU,  21  Churches,  1,800  Members,  165 

Scholars. 
1  Missionary.  3  Female  Assistants,  1  Native 

P.istor,  4  Native  Teachers,    j 
8  Missionaries. 


40  Missionaries,  White  and  Colored,  26  Afislst 
ants,  11  Native  Helpers,  1,225  Church  Mem 
hero,  and  683  Pupils. 

14  ChuroheH,  1,160  Members,  0  Teachers,  70 
Miile  and  Female  Missionaries  and  Assisfs. 

1  Missionary  and  several  Native  Assistants 


The  Nova  Scotia  Presbytorian 

Church  For.  Miss.  (1848).  | 
The  Americnn    and  Foreign  140  Missionaries  and  Laborers. 

Christian  Union.  | 

Missionary  Society  (1860).        138  Missionaries. 


na^Japan. 
America. 
Orisaa. 

North  American  IndLins, 
Western  Africa,  €ndla, 
Chiifa,  San   Frauolacow 

Hindoostan.  (about) 

Western  Asia,  China. 
North  American  Indians. 


172,3a 

87,500 
66,000 
22,T2S 

2o,:so 


S,9S0 


29,012 
S,430 

10,030 

23,000 

10,000 
5000 
2,000 

872,84 


84.21S 
99,4;< 

U,406 

4,780 
237,975 

2M6 

2.115 

17,000 


HaytU 


(about)i     2,500 


India,  Turkey,  tho  Paolfle. 


China,  Western    Africa,  N 
American  Indians. 


•ineofnela- 
rloded  is 
Isocount  of 
Aro.  rrc*. 
jBosri 
54,145 


West  Indies,  North  American i 
Indians.  Pacifie  Islands,  Sl-j 
am,  California,  Egypt. 

New  Hebridea  i 


Roman  CnthoUo  and 

Communities. 
Haytl. 


Greek 


4a,U3 

80,4$^ 
lfl.1* 


•  The  flforei  enclosed  by  parcntbeM*  iodicate  tiie  year  of  tho  fovadsUoa  of  m  Boslety. 
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It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  aggregate  annnal  purpose  of  a  raid  through  a  portion  of  country 

ncomo  of  all  tho  above  societies   at  about  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.    The 

>o,000,000.     These  figures  do  not  inclode  the  expedition  passed  to  Florence,  Ala.,  andSavaU' 

eccipts  of  the  purely  home  missions,  either  of  nd),  Tenn.,   and  returned  to  Oorinth  on  the 

Treat  Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  81st,  being  absent  five  days  and  nights.    ^Vhat 

America.    Nor  does  this  calculation  include  it  accomplished  in  so^  sljort  a  space  of  time  is 

he  money  raised  for  the  Bible  and  tract  so-  tlius  described : 

ieties  of  the  Protestant  nations  of  the  world.  We  burned  seven  cotton  factories,  costing  an  arer- 

The  aggregate  number  of  missionaries  at  ase  of  $200,000  each.    The  Southern  Confederacy  had 

rork  in  difierent  parts  of  tho  earth  is  about  «2ered  for  the  largest  $1,000,000,  conUining  'three 

:,400,  aided  by  about  7,000  assistant  mission-  ^^^^'^J  I?'"'"-  PX^  employed  on  an  average  one 

.,yvv,  <»tu«^  Mj  uwuw  •  j^vv  cwoiacuiiu  uuaswu  iiundred  men  and  the  same  number  of  women  and 

tries,  native  pastors  and  catechists.  children  each.    But  their  contents  were  more  valnnblc 

Nineteen  of  the  above  societies  reported,  in  than  the  buildings  and  machinery,  having  a  largo 

8o9,  an    aggregate  membership  of  810,524.  amount  of  stock  and  manufactured  goods  on  hand.    A 

:he  total  Protestant  population  of  Asia  was  j?rgo. amount  of  steam  flouring  and  saw  mills  were 

♦  •      *   1    i,.    io<»o     ,*   vifrn  AAA    i       Ar*  ^     4.  likewise  burned.    A  number  of  blacksmiths  and  wag- 

stimated,  m   I8G3,   at  479,000;  in  Africa  at  onmakcrs's  shops  were  destroyed,  they  being  employed 

19,000;    m     Australasia    and    Polynesia    at  on  Government  work,  and  containing  large  numbers 

,000,000.  of  wagons,  arms  of  all  kinds,  Ac,  Ac    A  ton  of  pow- 

The  Pvoman  Catholic  Church  has,  since  1822,  ?«i;' "jj"«®  """"J^I  of  arms  of  English  manufacture, 

,^     A  oa^^^of txx*%  r^^    ♦i.^.    T>«^,x««.«4.j««    ^P    *i.i  600,000  rounds  of  fixed  ammunition,  each  cartridge 

m  Association  for   the   Propagation  of  the  y,^^\      ^^^  ^rown  of  England  stamped  upon  it,  and 

'aitD,  which  has  its  centre  in  Lyons,  France,  several  boxes  containing  shell  were  destroyed.  Anura- 

md   receives  its  contributions  from  the  Ro-  ber  of  dwelling  bouses  were  accidentally  burned  by 

aan  Catholics  of  the  whole  globe.     Its  annual  ?"  shells.    The  splendid  bridge  near  Florence  was 

eceipts  were,   from   1843   to   1857,   between  ?^°™®^-    All  along  the  route,  both  going  and  return- 

^%.«*ij  o   T»v*v,    **^«    ^yj-ji%^    iw    aui/i,    uoi/fTw^u  jjjg  Qur  commaud  marchcd  m  liuc thfough tlic woviHg 

lirce  and  four  million  francs  (with  the  excep-  ^^eat,  just  ripe,  utterly  destroying  it.    An  immense 

ion  of  the  year  1848,  when  they  fell  to  2,845,-  ("immense"  is  not  the  word— language  cannot  de- 

101  francs,  and  1852,  when  they  rose  to  4,790,-  acribe  the  scene— the  smoke  arising  from  burning  com 

.03).     Since  1857  they  have  been  as  follows :  c",^*  »«*  «^«^  ^^i'J?^!!^"'  ^'^^l^^f  "''^?  ^^^'i  *i?®  ""iT 

ioK^r    J  -IA1  fr-iA  f       •     tatfo    a  i*oi  tuytr  r  path)  amouut  offorage  was destroyed ;  somcwas  pass- 

n  1857,  4,191,710  fr.;  in  1858,  6,684,567  fr,;  %^  ^y^^  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  dwelling 

n  1859,  6,260,595  fr.;  in  1860,  4,547,899  fr. ;  houses.    Large  quantities  of  meat,  Ac  ,  were  used,  but 

n  1861,  4,700,227  fr,;  in  1862,   4,721,194  fr.  more  wasted  and  destroyed.    The  people  appear  to 

if  ore  than  one  half  of  this  sum  is  contributed  *h»°^  that  starvation  is  staring  them  in  the  face ;  but 

„  T?«««-^  «i^««..  ««  lotto    Q  i»7K  A*ro  A.       A««  l^t  thcir  Qovemmcnt  protect  them,  and  they  will  no 

>y  France  alone :  in  1 862,  8, 175,473  fr.     Aus-  ^^ubt  fare  very  well,  ^e  captured  two  majors,  two  cap- 

ria  and  Bavana  have  special  associations  for  tains,  four  or  five  lieutenants,  and  about  one  hundred 

breign  missions, — the  Society  of  S.  Leopold,  men.    A  large  rebel  flag  was  also  captured.    An  im- 

nd  tho  Society  of  St.  Louis,— but  the  annual  ™«d8«  amount  of  stock— horses,  mules,  oxen,  cows, 

r^^^n^A  Xf  «o«"k  ;<>  »n/iil      Ti>l,.A  {o  «io/^  o  4n«.a  carnages,  Ac,  Ac. — was  taken  and  turned  over  to  the 

acome  of  each  is  smaU.     There  is  also  a  juve-  Government.    About  twenty  men,  who  have  escaped 

tile  missionary  society  called  the  bociety  Or  conscription  by  lying  in  the  bush  and  other  places  of 

be  Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus,  which  was  es-  concetdment,  accompanied  us  into  camp,  and  aro  ioin- 

ablished  in  1843,  and  like  the  Society  for  the  ing  «"»«  one  of  our  regiments  here.  We  brought  about 

Vopagation  of  the  Faith,  receives  its  cpntribu-  ^VoutT;,^  Sr^'lV  fifty'  rfTh^rfnt^^^^^ 

ions  from  all  Roman  Catholic  countries.     Its  negro  brigade.    And  all  with  a  loss  of  less  than  thirty 

eceipts  m  1861  amounted  to  1,401,601  francs,  wounded  and  missing. 

'or  the  results  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions,  *  .^.  . ,  ^  „„^^  ..^^  ^„  ^^^^;iu;^«  «^«cTo* 

,wi  o*«+?«*;«o  «^  -D^^^^  n«*l^^^?«  ,vrv^„i«4.;««  ;«  About  the  same  time  an  expedition  consist- 

nd  statistics  of  Roman  Catholic  population  in  .      ^    .    ^^j    ^es,  and  numbering  about  ten 

aj^an  countries,  see  Roman  Catholic  Church.  tir„    °a  «,M„    ^l.,!!^   ««  w«,^.^«   ♦!,«  t«« 

xfTGGTGttTDUT     T-i.^.  ^a«^i«+:^«  «r«^«„i»4.  ;«  thousaud  men,  moved  up  between  the  liig 

Mlbblobllrx'X.    Ihe  desolation  wrought  in    -ni    i     _j  -v^l «:„^«„      ti.«  ^i.?««*  «,«o  ♦« 

k;-,afo+^  ;!«•:««  ♦i.^^/.^*  ««  «,v««^«„««r»« /v4?fi,^  Black  and  Yazoo  rivers.     The  object  was  to 

rmy  advanced  as  far  south  aa  Oxford  and  the  ^^?  «''*°7  ^""""i  ««b«8ting  thei^  armies,  and  to 

^allabusha  at  the  close  of  1862,  the  inhabitanta  ^"^  *'TL''",LlZV'if„  "^if^i^Hon"  ,%f.*; 

ad  an  opportunity  to  pnrchwe  a  few  of  the  f  °°••vL^*  "*"^''  °^  ^^  ®'P<^'''°°  "«  ^^"-^ 

lost  indispensable    articles  of  clothing  and  **®®*5""®^- 

ousehold  economy,  but  in  the  part  of  the  State  "^e  have  marched  over  a  hundred  miles  in  a  week 

etween  Jackson  and  Granada  there  has  not  i""?^  ***®  ^°^^*^  ^'?.^  ^^  ^^''iljf*^-    I!!^^^^^!^^^^^;!! 

.,             .                 i.i_i*        ji.1  the  forage  and  supplies  and  cotton,  and  drove  off  all 

cen  even  the  most  meagre^tock  of  goods  taken  the  cattlS,  horses,  and  mules  between  the  two  lines  for 

ir  three  years.     The  destitution  of  the  poor  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  We  met  no  considerable  body 

riore  reduced  them  almost  to  a  state  of  barbar-  of  the  enemy,  and  had  only  one  or  two  slight  skir- 

m.     Of  the  fifty  plantations  on  the  road  from  mishes ;  but  we  ascertained  where  the  enemy  was  con- 

»^^««^»/v  T^^^X^f^r^  4.«  TTr.li-.  c»«;»«M    i.r;<.»4»  centrating,  and  .gamed  much  valuable  information 

.agrange,  Tennessee,  to  Holly  Springs,  Missis-  ^^ich  miy  be  of  use  hereafter.    It  was  made  our 

ippi,  only  nve  were  occupied.     Ihe  rest  were  painful  but  imperative  duty  to  destroy  everj-thing— 

bandoned,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  com,  cotton,  meat,  mills,  and  cotton  gins— that  wc 

nildings  were  burned.     On  the  26th  of  May,  co^ld  find,  sparing  onlv  dwellings  and  a  small  supply 

.expedition  consisting  of  the  lO.h  Missonri^  ^LfZT^  XT  ^ttJ-thL^'rTurS'vicbll 

rh  Kansas  and  loth  Illinois  cavalry  and  9th  burg,  which  cannot  hold  out  very  long  against  our 

llinois  mounted  infantry,  left  Corinth  for  the  forces. 
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The  destructiou  in  the  region  of  Jackson  is  8.  Persons  having  cotton  or  other  produce  not  r^ 

described  on  page  66  of  this  volume.  quired  by  the  army  will  be  allowe<l  to  bring  the  same 

The  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  destroy-  *t*°5  militarypost  within  the  State  of  Mississippi,  iDd 

a.  MAs^  MAXAu*w^».  vr*  Avwuivbi  T  ca  auxK  K^i  a  ucou  ujr  abandou  it  to  the  asent  6f  the  Treaaonr  Department  it 

edonthe  railroads  of  Mississippi  dunng  the  said  post,  to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  withaichMi- 

ycar  is  stated  to  have  been  soventy-seven  of  lations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  establish, 

the  former,  and  about  six  iiundred  of  the  latter.  ^^  P^Bta  where  there  »  no  such  agent  the  qoartcrmaa- 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  bridges  it  was  im-  ^l  ^"*  receire  all  such  property  and  at  the  option  dT 

_.,*«.                       1                 ..^      jf  A-L.     ^  the  owner,  hold  it  until  tne  arrival  of  the  agent,  or  send 

possible  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  for-  u  to  Memphis,  directed  to  Capt.  A.  R.  Eddv,  assistant 

mer  after  they  were  captured.  auartermaster,  who  will  turn  it  over  to  the  proper  aa- 

At  an  election  for  State  officers  under  the  «iorised  o^t  at  that  place. 

Confederacy,  Charles  Clark  was  chosen  Gover-  ,  *•  Wi^>«^  ^^5  county  of  Warren,  Uid  waste  bj  the 

nor  a.  A  ^rougher,  Secretary  of  State,  A.  J.  '^^.i^lT^^^n^^'A^^^^^^^ 

Ijillespie,  Auditor,  and  M.  D.  Hughes,    Ireas-  man,  commanding  the  aftccnth  army  corps,  and  Maj.- 

urer.     In  a  message  to  the  Legislature  he  de-  Qcn.  HcPherson.  commanding  the  seyenteenth  sraj 

scribed  the  encroachments  upon  the  State  by  c^ros,  will  each  designate  a  commissary  of  subsisleDce, 

tho  Federal  army ;  urged  the  constrnction  of  a  l^  it^'^^^t'^Zr^r'^''.^;. 

temporary  penitentiary  and  the  reestablisnment  tions  for  the  protection  of  the  Government  as  they 

of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums  de-  deem  necessary.    Families  who  are  able  to  pay  for 

stroyed  at  Jackson,  and  advised  the  removal  of  the  prorisions  drawn  will,  in  all  cases,  be  required  to 

ne^rroes  from  the  exposed  districts.  ^^n^^A  .^*  j-         ^  i  »    4u    *       •        .  ^  v., 

?\^  *u-ii.^Ai.o         ^       *.  '        J  XV  5«  Conduct  disirraceful  to  the  American  name  has 

On  the  Ist  of  August  Gen.  Grant  issued  the  been  frequently  reported  to  the  major-general  com- 

following  order  recommending  that  in  the  re-  manding,  particularly  on   the  part  of  portions  of 

gion  subject  to  his  arms  the  freedom  of  the  ne«  the  cavalnr.    Hereafter,  if  the  guilty  parties  esnnot 

groes  should  be  acknowledged,  and  instead  of  ^  reached;  the  commanders  of  regnnente  and  detach- 

^n«vi*Miio/^«.«-  laKrx*    y./>nf.«^fi   «^««   4?,:«  i,^_,.,„  ments  will  be  held  responsible,  and  those  who  proTe 

compulsory  labor,  contracts  upon  fair  terms  themselves  unequal  to*the  task  of  preserving  W 

should  be  made  between  master  and  servants,  piine  in  their  commands  will  be  promptly  reported  to 

HiADQUAiTBSS  Dsp^r.  or  TBB  Ts^nrisssEK. )  the  War  Department  for  **  mustering  'oat     Sam- 

YicKSBuao^'Miss.,  ulu^tM<l«f,  1368L     f  mary  punishment  must  be  inflicted  upon  all  offia^n 

1.  All  regular  organized  bodies  of  the  enemy  having  and  soldiers  apprehended  in  acts  of  violence  orlsw- 
been  driven  from  those  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Ten-  lessness. 

nesseo  west  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  from  all  Mis-  By  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  GRAXT : 

sissippi  west  of  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  and  T.  S.  BowcBS,  A.  A.-G. 

it  being  to  the  interest  of  those  districts  not  to  invite 

thepresence  of  armed  bodies  of  men  amongst  them,  it  Qn  the  10th  another  order  was  issued  pro- 
is  announced  that  the  most  rigorous  penalties  will  .i:  ^  /f  wuvkuc*  ^™*  V-u  *f  j  /  ^ 
hereafter  be  inflicted  upon  the  following  class  of  pris-  Elding  for  the  employment  of  liberated  slaves 
oners,  to  wit:  All  irregular  bodies  of  cavalry  not  within  his  department,  and  on  the  23d,  another 
mustered  and  paid  by  the  Confederate  authorities ;  all  regulating  their  conduct  in  and  near  his  camps. 

§Merte«^"whether°rrSu^  or^?^^  kr'^^alT^c^S^*"*^  ^°^  ^®  ™"'°^  °^  ^®°'  ^^^"^^^  ^''^™  ^'^' 
encourillin^  or  aiding 'thJ  samiTSd'Si  ^rsSns  d^  P?^  '^}^'^  7^®^®,  ^^^  ^^7  abandoned  the 
tected  in  firinz  upon  unarmed  transports.  It  is  not  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  to  reenforce 
contemplated  that  this  order  shall  affect  the  treatment  G^n.  Grant  at  Chattanooga,  his  force  was  sub- 
due to  prisoners  of  war,  captured  within  the  districts  sisted  on  the  route 

rptu^'rn»n%>rrtr.«°'in'^'«£r^th  ,  A  If  y  ""^ted-  amount   of  snppli^.  Tr« 

the  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  brought  by  wagons,  but  the  whole  country  lor 

2.  The  citizens  of  Mississippi  within  the  limits  above  miles  on  either  flank  was  stripped  of  every  ar- 
described  are  called  upon  to  pursue  their  peaceful  tide  of  food  and  every  pound  of  forage.    Tha 

states  forces  are  prohibited  from  molesting  them  in  ^^  ^"®»  ^^^  *^®  8^"^*^  ^^^  sustenance  of  armie* 

any  way.    It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  free-  were  balanced  against  this  fact,  and  decided  in 

dom  of  negroes  be  acknowledged,  and  that  insteod  of  favor  of  the  latter. 

compulsory  labor  contracto  upon  fair  terms  be  entered  All  animals  capable  of  carrying  a  soldier,  liis 

into  between  the  former  master  and  servants,  or  be-  ^,„  „„j  Ki«w,ir«f  \««««  ^^^^^^a  ;«?«>  ♦!,*  o««nV* 

tween  the  latter  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  «^n  and  blanket,  were  pressed  into  the  service, 

willing  to  give  them  employment.    Such  a  system  as  Wid  almost  the  whole  command  consequent^ 

this,  honestly  followed,  will  resuH  in  substantial  ad-  arrived  mounted. 

vantages  to  all  parties.  MISSOURI.    The  military  operations  in  the 

thf  Lrif  ft  ^ir^PpL'Ii^  ^fnr?Er  nS^.t^tSLT'^t:  ^^^  of  Missouri  were  of  little  national  impor- 

the  use  oi  it  is  necessary  for  the  viovemment,  in     .  ,     .        id/»o      ra      a  r\         >A.,\ 

which  case  it  must  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  a  *»»ce  during  1863.     {See  Armt  OPKBATiOd.) 

corps  commander,  and  by  a  proper  detail  under  charge  The  movements  toward  emancipation  creatol 

of  a  commissioned  officer,  with  specific  instructions  to  great  excitement,  and  form  the  chief  subject  at 

Si"  r,"?;"  P^i:"'  ^l??.f^^.:^.f^;^„fif,T  ti  interest-  The  state  Convention,  originally  co3- 


end  of  the  war  on  proof  of  loyalty,  or  on  proper  ad-  but  was  controlled  by  Union  men.  The  friend* 
'       X  —  .1^     1  .         .         ,  ..  .  of  secession  mostly  retired,  and  their  places 

were  partly  filled  by  Union  men.  In  1862  it 
passed  an  ordinance  continuing  the  State  otV.- 

with  existing  regulations.        '  cers  which  it  had  previously  elected  in  office 


justment  of  the  claim,  under  such  regulations  or  laws  of  secession  mostly  retired,  and   their  places 

as  may  hereafter  be  established.    All  property  seized  -„«-^  ,^«-fiTr  fiii^ii  k^  Ur^ir^  *nan       T«  iftfio  it 

under  this  order  must  be  taken  up  on  returns  by  the  were  partly  filled  by  Union  men.     In  18b-  it 

officer  giving  receipts  and  disposed  of  in  accordance  passed  an  ordinance  continuing  th©  btate  OJ.- 
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mtil  the  election  in  1864.    The  sabject  of  Washington  from  each  party  to  confer  with 

compensated  emancipation  was  discussed  in  the  President.    Ex-Got.  King,  a  conservative, 

hat  body  without  any  decided  action.    A  Leg-  in  a  speech  at  Lexington  on  Hay  28d,  thus 

slature  was  elected  in  November  of  the  same  spoke  of  his  interview  with  President  Lincoln : 

ear  and  assembled  in  December.    Althongh,  ^he  President  said  he  could  sum  it  all  up  in  a  few 

it  this  session,  this  body  did  not  pass  a  joint  words,  which  was :    **  That  Governor  Oamble  was  a 

esolution  or  an  act,  making  it  the  dnty  of  the  conseryatlre  man."    Ho  (the  President)  then  related 

governor  to  call  the  State  Convention  together  ^  anecdote  about  killing  a  snjdce.  HeMid  that  if  he  met 

'vT.  *\xr%  T^iii-n/^QA  nf  /%f\naiAar'\ntT  a  -rAnn  nf  Amon  a  rattlcsnakc  in  his  path,  and  he  had  a  stick  in  his 

or  the  purpose  of  considering  a  plan  of  eman-  ^^^^  j^.^  ^^^  impression  would  be  to  kill  it ;  but  if  be 

ipation  of  tne  slaves  withm  the  btate,  yet  he  found  one  in  the  bed  between  his  chUdren  he  would 

judged  that  their  proceedings  sufficiently  indi-  pursue  a  different  course,  for  by  killing  the  snake  he 

;ated  a  wish  that  the  convention  should   be  may  injure  the  children ;  therefore  he  would  take  a 

convened  for  that  purpose.     He    accordingly  morepnUo  way  to  get  the  snake  out  before  he  kUled 

.«n«,i  ♦K^  «^n»^»4-t^i  ♦,:  «o«««»Vvi^  ^«  T.„>^  1  t^i.  *t.    The  same  with  slavery :  he  was  satisfied  that  im- 

;alled  the  convention  to  assemble  on  June  16th,  mediate  emancipation  woufa  be  detrimental  to  the 

863.  interest  of  the  State. 

After  the  aAJonrnment  of  the  Legislature  in  ^  j         ^       .        ^^          ^        ^    ^ 

nHl  tT^'^rJlnn^i^^^^^^                              ^Ha  ^^  ^^^^<^^   ^  St  LouL.,  W  in  the  samo 

mtil  the  election  mthe  city  of  St.  Ix^uis.    This  ^  ^                  j^.    j^^^^^^  ^i^h  Presi- 

vas  carried  by  tlie  unconditional  Union  men,  j1„xT;««J:i«     ti,« Vl^ 

>r  radicals,  by  a  hirgemiyority.    This  indical  dentLmcok.    The  President  said  that- 

ed  a  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  on  The  dissensions  between  Union  men  in  Missouri  are 

iho  subject  of  emancipation.    It  led  to  appre-  d"®  '^^^^^i?  '  Sf?**?""  *?!?*  '^I'*''^  u?  .^l^^^*"*?^-^ 

.r^^rA^jL  ^«  ♦v^  ««-*  fif  ♦!,*>  ^rv««aA«,TA*;,TAriA«i.  reprehensible.    The  two  parties  "ought  to  bare  their 

lensions  on  tiie  part  of  the  conservatives  lest  y^^^  knocked  together.'^"  Either  would  rather  see 

he  change  should  extend  to  the  mtenor  of  the  the  defeat  of  their  adversary  than  that  of  Jefferson 

^tate,  and  thus  give  the  radicals  a  controlling  Davis."    To  this  spirit  of  faction  is  to  be  ascribed  the 

.'oice  and  lead  to   speedy  emancipation.    To  5*^1"™  o/ *^®  ,?^P^**»?«^,  ^^^  Senators,  and  the 

>rcvent  thU  result,  not  by  open  .£d  decided  M^^^t^l^n^l^o'^V^-^^'      ""^ 

•esistance,  but  by  aiversion,   CrOvemor  Gam-  The  President  said  that  the  Union  men  in  Missouri 

>le  issued  the  call  for  the  ac^oumed  State  Con-  who  are  in  favor  of  gradual  emancipation  represented 

rention  to  reassemble  in  June  to  consult  and  bis  views  better  than  those  who  are  in  favor  of  imme- 

let  on  the  subject  of  slave  emancipation,  as  it  ?^**«  emancipation.    In  wplanation  of  his  views  on 

I.K.U  vu  tw  DUUJC7VU  V*  °^**2r  ^'"""^'if"*"^."?  ""  "^  this  subject,  the  President  said  that  in  his  speeches  he 

►vas  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  interest  ^ad  frequently  used  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  a  man 

>f   the   State   that  some  scheme  should  be  who  bad  an  excrescence  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  the 

idopted  removal  of  which,  in  one  operation,  would  result  in 

About  the  1st  of  May  Gen.  Curtis,  in  command  *»>«  ^^^  o^.^^o  patient,  while  "tinkering  it  off  by  de- 

jf\x.     r\        r        T    if  \r'  \^ :    JL«-  ^^^^„^A  fiTe«s "  would  preserve  life.    Although  sorely  tempted, 

>f  the  Department  of  Missouri,  was  removed  f  ^id  not  reply  with  the  illustration  of  the  dog  whcsi 

ind  Gen.  J.  M.  Schoneld  appointed  to  nis  place,  tail  was  amputated  by  inches,  but  confined  myself  to 

riie  occasion*  for  this  removal  was  thus  ex-  arguments. 

plained  by  President  Lincoln :  The  President  announced  deariv  that,  as  far  as  he 

^  was  at  present  advised,  the  radicals  m  Missouri  bad 

ExrcuTTTR  Matcbton,        )  no  right  to  consider  themselves  the  exponents  of  his 

,  ,  ,        ,   -  .  Wasuinoton,  Jltty  2r<A,  1S«8.  f  views  on  the  subject  of  emancipation  in  that  State. 

general  J.  M.  ScUfidd :  ^     .        .^               ,      ^  iv                   .  ^      ,  i 

Djsab  Sir  :    Having  removed  General  Curtis  and  as-  Dunng  the  month  of  May  a  considerable 

ji^ed  jrou  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  number  of  disloyal  persons  were  sent  south. 

Vlissouri,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  for  me  to  ;pj^           ^     jj^  families  were  allowed  to  take 

»tatetoyou  why  I  did  It.  I  did  not  relieve  General  Curtis         .,  «ij^n^»« ^;i  „ii  ^4.i.«««  *«,^  v.,«^-«,i 

>ecau8e  of  my  full  conviction  that  he  had  done  wrong  » thousand  doUars,  and  all  others  two  hundred 

jy  commission  or  omission.    I  did  it  because  of  a  con-  dollars  each.     The  property  of  these  persons 

nction  in  my  mind  that  the  Union  men  of  Missouri  -was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and 

constituting,  when  united,  a  vast  majoritjr  of  the  whole  mounded  soldiers. 

^i  ?h;rw^aSne^Cur?"s!  '^W  Sot"  o/  /respectable  writer  th«  describes  the  state 

choice,  being  the  head  of  one  faction,  and  Goiremor  of  affairs  m  Missoun  about  tne  1st  01  June : 

Gamble  that  of  the  other.    After  months  of  labor  to  j  ^^  occasion  to  visit  the  southeastern,  central  and 

cconcile  the  difficulty,  it  seemefl  to  grow  worse  and  ^         northwestern  counties,-passing  on  my  return 

verse,  until  I  felt  it  my  du^  to  break  it  up  Bomeho  w ;  Jf^  ^^  f^^ile  country  of  the  Hannibal  Snd  St.-^Jo8eph 

md  OS  I  could  not  remove  Governor  Gamble,  I  had  to  pliim-ri           «**         j                                            v 

•omove  General  Curtis.    Now  that  you  are  in  the  po-  Eyerj'body  was  talking  of  the  emancipation  qucs- 

jition    I  wish  you  to  undo  nothing  ^^^^^^^^^  tion!  Ywas^led  to  thin/ that  the  conveStion  ^ould 

^eu.  Curt  s  or  Gor.  Gamble  did  it,  but  to  cxereise  p^bably  adopt  a  graduol   system.     The   difficulty 

rour  own  judgment  and  do  "f  i/o»-^^«  P"^^^J»"*t™^^^^  Sbout  immediate  emancipation  seemed  to  be  that  theri 

[.ct  your  mihUiT  measures  be  strong  enough  to  repel  ^  ^  ^    compensating  the  loyal  owners.    If 

he  >°^J^«"  j;"!^  ke^^^^^^                                         "  ThcSe  funds  were  at  haVd,  I  do  not  thilik  there  would 

o  unnccessanly  hara^  and  Pe»««"^  .^^e  P«>P^«-  ,l\  be  any  considerable  hesitation  about  the  matter.    The 

.  a  difficult  rule,_  and  so  much  greater  will,  be  the  gi^,.  J^re  constantly  escaping.    It  is  felt  as  an  act  of 


jy  the  other.  TTvr«nT"M'         nothing,  or  emancipate  and  be  paid  for  them.    The  sub- 

Yours,  truly,  A.  L13II.ULJN.        gtantia?  dissolution  of  the  tie  between  master  and  slave 

At  this  time  delegations  were   sent  on  to    is  already  accomplished ;  there  is  no  loyal  slaveholder. 
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I  think,  who  is  Dot  an  odFocate  of  emanoipation ;  radi-  adequate  to  preserve  peace  within  the  State,  ^e, 

cals  and  consenrativcs  all  agree  in  this.  Several  plans  of  emancipation  were  immediate 

The  slave  owner  would  gladly  exchange  property  j    proposed,  looking  to  the  emancipation  of  aU 

held  by  a  tenure  no  preeanons,  and  so  little  Tendible  at  *«{  r^^tf^  y^\ »   ^^^. ,  ^  •v^™7«-ii^  «.vv. 

the  present  Ume,  for  anything  of  half  of  the  maricet  daves  withm  a  few  months,  perpetually  pro- 

value  it  bore  before  the  war  broke  out.  And  so,  in  fact,  I  hibiting  slavery  in  the  State,  ana  prODOSiDg  a 

xfta  assured  by  a  gentleman  of  high  military  position,  system  of  apprenticeship  for  the    slaves  so 


a  member  of  the  last  Legislature  and  of  the  present  emancipated  for  such  period  as  might  be  soffi- 

convention ;  he  stated  that  the  last  SUIe  Legislature  ,^,  ./  ^„r>iA  o«v  iw^^r^ntr^ni^n^A  t^  tK«  int^r 

(which  wa^  hopelessly  and  about  equally  divided,  c»«ttt  to  avoid  any  inconvenience  to  the  intt^r- 

triangularly,  between  conservative  and  radical  eman-  ests  connected  with  slave  labor,  and  to  prepare 

cipationists  and  the  opponents  of  any  emancipation)  the  emancipated  blacks  for  complete  freedom, 

would  instantly  have  found  a  majority  for  immediate  They  were  referred  to  a  committee  on  emanci- 

emancipation,  if  Congress  had  5PP';oR';;[«f„«|JJ'Yf ?/  pation.     On  the  28d,  the  n^jorit j  of  the  com. 

the  sums  named  for  promoting  emancipation  in  Mis-  i  r..                    .    ,    .,  ♦    r^iiTlr:^^  \^«j:«««^   «/ 

souri.    This  gentlemon  himself  was  an  advocate  of  a  mittee    reported  the  foUowmg  ordinance  oi 

gradual  svstcm.    They  sav  that  Missouri  herself  is  too  emancipation : 

poor  to  do  anything,  and  her  paper  too  much  depro-  gg<j^  j.  xhe  first  and  aeoood  clauses  of  the  iweatj- 

elated.  Bixth  section  of  the  third  ai'ticlo  of  the  oonstituti-^ 

The  class  of  men  who  oppose  any  interference  with  ^f^  herebyabrogated. 

slavery,  are  probably  that  verv  considerable  class  of  ggc.  2.  That  slavery  or  involuntary  servitade,  except 

slave  owners,  of  doubtful  loyolty.  who  sit  at  home  and  jq  panisbment  of  crime,  shall  cease  to  exist  in  Jlis- 

Bulk,  under  the  double  restraint  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  souri  on  the  4th  of  Jul  v,  1870.  and  all  aUvea  within 

and  a  very  stringent  bond  to  compel  its  enforcement  t^e  State  on  that  day  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free: 

I  talked  with  one  of  this  class,  a  very  friendly  and  Provided,  however.  That  all  persons  emancipated  It 


States.    This  same  man  had  just  lost  two  capital  ne-     Those  over  forty  years  of  age,  for  ana  danng  thv4r 
groes,  and  had  been  up  to  Lexington,  fruitlessly,  to    ifycg.  those  under  twelve,  until  they  arrive  at  Sie  aje 


There  were  eighteen  regiments  of  mounted  State  ^ere  owners  of  slaves  hereby  freed,  shall,  daring  tt? 

militia  posted  at  various  points  about  the  State  when  period  for  which  the  services  of  such  freedmen  are  re- 

I  was  there,  and  these  were  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  served  to  them,  have  the  same  authority  and  cootnl 

negroes.    A  lieutenant  told  me  that  he  met  a  party  of  oyer  the  said  freedmen  for  the  purpose  of  receivinc 

seventy  or  eighty  negroes  near  Chapel  Hill,  on  their  the  possessions  and  services  of  the  same  that  are  dc* 

way  to  Kansas,  piloted  by  two  of  the  State  militia,  held  by  the  master  in  respect  of  his  slaves:    Provid  d. 

He  and  his  party  were  on  a  scout,  and  hearing  that  however.  That  aOer  the  said  4th  of  July,  ISTO,  no  per- 

bushwhackers  wero  after  the  negroes,  they  went  after  gou  go  held  to  service  shall  be  sold  to  non-residents  er 

the  bushwhackers.    But,  at  the  same  time,  I  found  removed  from  the  State  by  authority  of  his  late  owaer 

tho  greatest  contempt  for  the  capacity  of  the  negroes  or  his  legal  representative, 

expressed  on  all  hands.  Sac.  8.  All  slaves  hereafter  bronght  into  the  Sfcte 

The  loyal  men,  for  the  most  part,  oppose  slavery,  or  ^nd  not  now  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  State  sfeili 

assent  to  the  opposition,  for  other  reasons  than  that  of  thereupon  be  free. 

justice  to  the  negro  or  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  natu-  ggc.  4.  All  slaves  removed  by  consent  of  their  owtj- 

ral  rights  or  capabilities.    They  say  he  will  not  fight  ers  to  any  seceded  State  after  the  passage  bv  scf^ 

**  I  will  agree,"  said  one  very  intelligent  and  very  loyal  gtatc  of  an  act  or  ordinance  of  secession,  and  tljeresf- 

slave  owner,  "to  take  five  hundred  white  men  and  ter  brought  into  the  State  by  their  owners,  shall  therr- 

disperse  twentv-five  hundred  of  them  anywhero.    Go  upon  bo  free. 

up  to  them  and  glare  at  them,"  said  he,  with  a  vigor-  ggc.  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  hare  no  p<wrcr 

ous  ffcsturc,  "and  they  will  knuckle,  sir,  vou  may  de-  to  pass  laws  to  emancipate  slaves  without  the consc:.t 

pend  unon  it."    People  out  here  did  not  object  to  en-  of  their  owners, 

listing  black  troops  on  any  other  groand.^.         .  ,^  ^  Sac.  6.  After  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  no  dart 

I  should  give  you  but  a  poor  idea  of  Missonn,  if  I  j^  this  State  shall  be  sabject  to  SUtc,  conntr,  <w  e3- 

omitted  to  speak  of  the   gucnilas,  who  infest  the  nfcipal  taxes. 

central  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  and  occupy  the  a       •       •x             _».             i          i_     -^4.  :a      v  i. 

thoughts  of  everybody.    The  block  houses,  and  the  ^  minority  report  was  also  submitted  whK5 

guard  at  every  bridge  on  every  railroad, — even  so  far  proposed  to  abrogate  the  same  claases  of  the 

north  as  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  line,  remind  one  State   Constitution    as    the    above    ordinace^ 

of  them  consUntly.    Along  the  Missouri  river  ooun-  ^nd  declaring  slavery  to  be  abolished  on  tie 

ties,  and  generally  on  the  south  of  that  nver,  a  traveller  ,  .    ^^    t„i^^««.,5««       t*  -^^^^^a^a    *i  —   ♦*., 

passesno^day  without  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  ^^   ^^  Jlily  ensuing.      It  provided    that  t!i» 

being  shot  or  robbed  by  them.    The  soldiers  are  con-  slaves  and  their  issue  should  be  apprentice! 

stantiy  hunting  them,  but  they  bring  perpetual  anxiety  to  their  former  owners  until  the  4th  of  Jn>, 

and  danger  to  every  loyal  household,  outside  of  the  1370    and  required    the   Legislature   to  psi* 

large  towns  where  soldiera  are  permanently  stationed,  j          regulating    the    relation    between    said 

Much  of  this  fear  is  panic,  it  18  true:  but  much  of  it  *"' "   *v(5t**»w™    v^^    a^  ^vwu    ^t,««^?^u    «. 

is  reasonable.  apprentices  and  their  masters,  to  secure  ti^ 

There  is  no  loyalty  so  seasoned  and  thoroughly  trust-  them  humane  treatment  and  necessary  edaei- 

worthy  as  that  of  the  original  Union  men  in  these  tion ;  and  provided  against  the  importatioa  or 

J^SSv^i  »''^*5°  1?'**'°?**??  •  ""L  ^f"^"??^**^  tkIi  *J*1  immigration  of  any  negro  or  mulatto  into  li^ 

"radical"  touches  only  their  State  politics.    The  loyal  a*.-*...    a.^      tx.^  ^Zax^J^^^  ^^«  ^^lA                 «^' 

people  present  a  solid  front  to  the  rebels.  ^}^^^  ^\    The  ordinance  was  laid  over  nn.- 

the  next  day. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  State  Convention  Gov.  Gamble  in  his  menage  to  the  conven- 

reassembled.     Gov.  Gamble  sent  in  a  message  tion  tendered  his  resignation  as  governor.    A 

expressing  his  views  on  the  subject  of  emanci-  resolution  was  now  offered  providin^^  for  tL 

pation,  asserting  that  the  enrolled  militia  were  election  of  the  State  officers  bj  the  peoplt. 
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To  this  a  snbstitnte  was  offered  reqaesting  Gov.  which  resulted  in  the  assembling  o.  a  conven- 

Tomble  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and  con-  tion  representing  their  views.    This  body  met 

inue  to  discharge  the  duties  of   governor,  at  Jefferson  City  on  Sept.  1st,  and  consisted  of 

The  substitute  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  yeas  delegates  from  four  fifths  of  the  counties  of  the 

17,  nays  34,  and  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  yeas  State.    The  following  platform  was  reported  by 

»1,  nays  29.  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  adopted: 

The  ordinance  of  emancipation  was  subse-  JVr^s^.  Sastaining  the  Goyernment  in  a  vigorous  pro8e- 

;[uently  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  re-  cution  of  tbo  war  to  complete  the  final  suppression  of 

sorted,  and  the  convention  adjourned  on  July  the  rebellion. 

I  <;t       Thnq  Mfrna  Arlnnt^H  nn  ftrdinanrA  of  AmAn.  Second.  Denouncing  the  military  policy  pursued  in 

L  St.     1  nus  was  aaoptea  an  oramance  oi  eman-  tj,o  State,  and  tbo  delegation  by  the  General  Govern- 

ripation  by  one  of  tne  btate  Conventions  orig-  ment  of  the  military  power  to  a  provisional  State  or- 

nally  called  for  the  purpose  of  passing  an  or-  ganization,  the  whole  tendency  of  which  is  to  throw 

linanco  of  secession  from  the  Union.  hack  the  people  under  the  control  of  the  pro-slavery 

The  governor  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla-  K?J' f^Ji^il  :T.''*i?^7j  influences  to  paralyze  the 

*^     .     T                -lo/iTxL          ^  — A    *u'  Federal  power  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  to  prolong 

tiro  early  m  January,  1864,  thus  refers  to  this  a  reign  of  terror  tliVoughoSt  a  large  section  of  thi 

>rdiDance  of  emancipation  :  State,  and  extend  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  nre 

ARer  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Emancipa-  meditatmg  hostility  to  the  national  authority  in  other 

ion,  an  ordinance  was  adopted  which  will  relieve  the  ^'^,?',  t^   .      .      ..    »^     .,     .,              ... 

itatc  from  chattel  slavery  on  the  fourth  day  of  Ju-  ,  ^^'\{'^  indorsing  the  President  8emancii)ation  proc- 

y ,  1 S70.  with  such  provisions  for  service  to  be  rendered  lamation  and  asking  for  its  prompt  exectition,  declur- 

-  .       r.    .  .  .  — 4K-.*  *i.^ 11 4, UQ^  pledged  to  its 

under  it  cun- 


.  ^  adopted  by  the  convention,  U  not,  in  all  »<>*  be  reduced  to  slavery,  and  refusing  to  sustain  any 

t3  different  provisions,  such  as  I  myself  approved,  reorganization  of  the  country  that  does  not  embody  the 
md  probably  not  such  as  a  majority  of  the  Oonven-  freedom  principles  therein  contained, 
ion  would  have  approved,  yet  as  the  subject  is  one  .  ^ouHh.  Referring  to  the  French  influence  in  Mex- 
rhich  has  always  produced  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  ^^i,^2x  *^*"*°^  °"  the  General  Governnientto  resist  it. 
•o-ard  to  details  among  those  who  are  the  most  earn-        ^*M'  Arraienine  the  Provisional  Government  as 
•at  friends  of  EmancipiUon,  the  ordinance,  aspassed,  "P^^ue  to  the  JoyaT  people  of  the  State,  and  giving 
va^  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  friends  of  Emanci-  eight  reasons  therefor.  .-    ,.       .    „, 
)ation  as  the  best  measure  that  could  be  agreed  upon.        SuUh,  Demandmg  immediate  emancipation  in  Mis- 
It  cannot  be  expected  of  me  that  I  shall  enter  into  a  «>ori.                                     ...  ^.      ,  . 
-indication  of  the  ordinance  in  all  its  details,  as  I  vot-  .o/f^^*^^  Favoring  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
jd  in  the  Convention  against  some  of  ite  provisions;  disfranchise  all  who  have  taken  up  arms  against  the 
itill,  I  accepted  it  as  a  measure  that  will,  in  a  brief  pe-  ^oj?™!?«°*  ^'^  '''^5-^''^*iK°/  f  «f«^™»f /hereof 
■iod,  accomplish  the  great  object  to  be  obtained  in  ^,^y^^'  Dfinanding  that  the  Legislature  call  a  new 
iiakiDg  Missouri  a  frel  State.  S^*^  convention,  to  take  into  consideration  the  griov- 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  who  seize  upon  ances  under  which  the  blate  now  labors,  and  in  case 
^articular  provisions  of  the  ordinance  as  a  ground  of  *^eir  refusal  nothing  can  stop  the  right  of  the  peo- 
>f   objection    to   the  whole   measure,  while  others  Pl©  ^  ^ct  m  the  matter. 

express  apprehensions  that  the  delay  in  its  taking  cf-        Eesolutions  were  also  passed  requesting  the 

cot,  exposes  the  whole  measure  to  the  dan«r  of  re-  "[Jnion  men  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky  to  unite 

-""^'i     r™J?™?^«l*^^L7o«i?  «t  JSf  Lh^^^^  with  the  convention  in  an  appeal  to  President 

Ticnds  of  emancipation  who  look  at  the  subject  m  all  t*       i         i  j.'       n  r^      •u^         i 

ts  different  bearings,  with  the  eyes  of  justice  and  hu-  Lmcoln ;  also  requestmg  Governor  Gamble  and 

nanity  can  ever  be  assembled  without  finding  them-  Lieut. -Gov.  Hall  to  resign,  and  the  President 

jclves  differing  in  opinion  about  details,  and  therefore  fo  remove  General  Schofield ;  also  denouncing 

t  is  no  solid  objection  to  a  plan  of  emancipation  that  Quantrell's  raid  on  Lawrence,  and  expre&sing 

jorae  of  its  details  satisfy  some  of  thefnends  of  eman-  Tr  ^ ^«^^„*  „«.«,,x«+i,;a«  «^u"k  \\.r^  o«^.,/;..r^«o  ^f 

ripation,  while  they  dissitisfv  others.    As  to  the  sup-  the  warmest  sympathies  with  the  survn  ors  ot 

josed  danger  of  a  repeal  o^  the  measure  adopted,  I  the  massacre ;  mvitmg  all  lovers  of  "  free  labor, 

•egard  it  as  altogether  imaginary.    I  am  fully  pcrsua-  free  soil,  and  free  speech  ''  to  seek  homes  in 

led  ihat  those  interested  in  slaveproperty  in  the  State,  Missouri,  and  guaranteeing  them  protection; 

° ''^'''^^St  ♦n^?jr,fi*?Sf r}^^^^^^  thanking   the   gallant   soldiers   of    Missouri; 

lever  seek  to  disturb  the  measure  as  adopted,  and  no  ,,"  ,,  °  ,,      -n^    •  i     i.  ^  •  x 

)ther3  have  any  interest  in  doing  so;  and  thus  I  be-  thankmg  the  President  for  armmg  negroes  to 

tcTc  the  measure  will  go  quietly  into  operation  and  kill  rehels ;  warning  the  memhers  of  the  Legis- 

he  State  be  relieved  from  all  the  evils  or  slavery.    If  lature   against  disregarding  the   will  of    the 

[  am  right  in  this  belief,  the  further  npitation  of  the  people;  and  requesting  the  radical  memhers 

l^aSio'nTiSS^^^^^^^^^  Of  t\e  Legislatu're  to  vSte  for  B  Gratz  Brown 

or  office,  will  contribute  neither  to  the  peace  nor  the  and  Beiy  annn  Loan  for  United  States  Senators ; 

>rosperity  of  the  State.  also  instructing  the  State  executive  committee 

After  the  acyoumment  of  the  convention  a  of  the  emancipation  party  to  prepare  a  public 

neetiiig  was  held  in  St.  Louis  by  those  opposed  address  calling  upon  the  people  to  form  a  State 

:o  the  scheme  of  emancipation  adopted  by  the  organization  and  a  central  organization  of  the 

convention,  to  the  exemption  of  slave  property  United  States  to  give  eflScacy  and  power  to 

^rom   taxation,  to  the  postponement  of  the  reforms  in  our  federal  relations.     The  foUow- 

>tate  election,  &c.    Resolutions  were  adopted  ing  resolutions  were  also  adopted:  .      . 

leclaring  these  views,  and  looking  to  the  next        Hetohed,  That  we  respectfully  demand  of  General 

Legislature  to  call  a  new  convention.  An  active  S?»}ofield  permission  to  recruit  negroes  belonging  to 

.ai^vass  for  the  support  of  these  views  was  now  ^tt^ndfcra  f i^^ge  TL^r^^^^'^^^^il 

Tiade   by  the    unconditional    Union   men,   or  partment,  we  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a  memorial, 

[radical  Emancipationists,  «s  they  were  called,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  members  of  this  conven- 
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tioD,  requestiii^  the  President  to  assten  Gen.  Butler  or  unteer  service  of  the  United  States,  when  sach  milhis 

some  other  suitable  man  to  command  this  department  shall  hare  been  detailed  for  actire  aerrice,  and  sLali 

That  we  regard  the  President's  proclamation  of  Jan-  have  been  embodied  as  a  force  in  the  field, 

nary,  18G3,  irrevocable,  and  we  request  our  legislature.  xhese  orders  were  issued  while  Gen.  Cnrtis 

.   senators,  and  representatives  of  Cougress,  to  use  their  .             ^  ^a  ^c  *i.^  •n^^«-*^«.»*  ^4?  \r:, 

utmost  endeavore  to  have  our  national  constitution  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 

amended,  prohibiting  shivery  forever,  in  States  now  Bouri.     The  number  of  the  enrolled  militia, 

free,  or  hereafter  applying  for  admission  into  the  thoroughly  organized  for  instant  service,  va3 

U°jJ>°-,    .  m.  *  •     •       P4U                     r    *•  52,056  fighting  men. 

ari^g%o?S:'st^i?iti^n1^^^^^^^^^  ^n  tb|  24th  of  May,  Gen.  Seboiield  took 

State  Government  to  the  national  authority  and  no-  Command  ot  the  department,  and  on  the  29tli, 

tional  policy,  &nd  the  absence  of  protection  from  the  Governor  Gamble  issued  the  following  order: 

inroads  of  guerillas,  we  hereby  instruct  the  present  rphe  command  of  the  enrolled  militia,  now  in  sctire 

convention  to  appoint  a  general  committee  of  public  gervice  within  the  State,  including  the  provisional  rtg- 

safety,  composed  of  one  f^m  each  congr^ional  dis-  ^^^^^^  ^  conferred  upon  Major-(fenena  John  ^L  Scbo 

tnct,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  the  loyal  ^3,^  cimmanding  the  Department  of  the  Missouri, 

men  of  the  State,  to  organize  and  arm  them  for  pro-  01                in         a  -^  c  t^        jr« 

tection ;  and  in  the  event  of  ho  relief  being  obtained  DO  long  as   Uen.  Ucnonela   and  bovernor 

from  our  present  troubles,  to  call  upon  the  people  of  Gamble  were  in  authoritj,  the  provost-iMr- 

the  State  to  act  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  and  take  ghals  could  not  receive  aid  from  the  local  mili- 

such  measures  of  redress  as  shall^e  deemef  necessary.  ^  without  the  consent  of  the  former,  neither 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  county  was  could  the  unconditional  Union  men  use  this 

also  appointed  to  visit  Washington  and  lay  be-  force  to  assist  them  in  suppressing  everything 

fore  the  President  their  grievances.    Cacdi-  which  looked  like  sympathy  with  treason, 

dates  for  judges  were  also  nominated.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Uncondi- 

Aside  from  the  forces  under  the  command  tional  Union  Convention,  proceeded  to  Wash- 

of  Gen.  Schofield,  the  military  power  of  the  ington  for  an  interview  with  President  Lincob. 

State  was  in  the  bauds  of  Gov.  Gamble.  There  The  substance  of  their  address,  made  on  the 

were  in  the  State  two  bodies  of  soldiery  known  soth  of  September  to  the  President,  was  in 

as  the  Missouri  militia.   These  were  designated  these  words  * 

by  the  terms  "Missouri  State  militia"  and  "en-  j^  j.  j^      ^^  power.  Mr.  President,  to  setik  the 

rolled  Missouri  muitia."    The  first  were  volun-  -whole  difficulty.    Only  threo  things  are  neccssaiy  to 

teer  troops  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  this  end : 

States,  and  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern-  l-  The  cessation  of  all  support  from  the  Tressorr 

TTiAnf       TiiAiV  riiafinnf iTT/i  ^/^ofti*^  vrna  ♦v.of  f"K««.  of  tho  Uoitcd  Statcs  to  tho  enrolled  Missouri  milin*. 

ment.^    Their  distinctive  feature  was  that  they  g^  ^he  occupation  of  Missouri  by  United  8utes 

were  mtended  exclusively  for  the  protection  of  troops  •  and 

the  State,  and  the  governor  could,  at  his  dis-  8.  The  appointment  of  a  department  commander  in 

cretion,   remove  from  office  all  officers,  and  Missouri  who  will  not  make  himself  a  party  to  Gor- 

could  accept  resignation^  tendered  by  officers,  ^°5  Gamble's  pro-shivery  policv. 

T^«  •««;«,/v«*fl  ^f  fk^o  ft>«.»«  ^ ^.^^4. ««  «^ -^^  This  is  the  sum  of  our  requests  m  regard  to  mihiarr 

Ten  regiments  of  this  force  were  kept  m  service  ^^irs.  If  they  are  granted,  we  ca^assure  you  01 
under  the  commanding  general  of  the  depart-  permanent  peace  in  Missouri, 
ment.  The  ''  enrolled  Missouri  militia  "  was  One  other  subject  demands  flttention  in  cooncctioo 
an  entirely  different  force,  organized  by  order  with  Missouri  affairs.  Onthe  Sdpf  ncxtmcmthinelec- 
nf  tho  corprnor  rnntrnllof!  hv  him  nnrl  nf  no  tion  IS  to  be  held  m  that  State  for  judges  of  the  SupretM 
01  tne  go\  ei  nor,  controilca  Dy  mm,  and  at  no  ^„^  circuit  Courts.  We  have  gJod  reason  to  bclieTc, 
time  subject  to  the  orders  or  any  United  States  and  to  assert,  that  a  strenuous  effort  will  be  made  to 
officer,  except  the  governor  thought  proper  to  carry  that  election  against  the  Radical  narhr  by  the 
make  them  so.  This  force  was  enrolled  in  the  ^o^^  o^  returned  rebel  guerillas,  bashwhackers,  ind 
summer  of  1862,  and  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  others  who  have  given  aidand  comfort  totherebeUm 
♦T,/>  Gfo*^  ^\.r^r.  ir>  o^fjJ^  c™:^«  ^7  ^u  ordiuauce  of  our  State  ConvenUon,  psssM 
the  State  when  m  active  service.  j„„4  loth,  1862,  every  voter  is  reouired,  in  oiSeTu 

Un  the  80th  of  December,  1862,  Governor  vote,  to  take  a  prescribed  oath.    Ifnless  the  mihtary 

Gamble  issued  General  Order,  No.  50,  in  the  authorities  interpose,  we  believe  that  thousands  cftbs 

following  words :  above  named  classes  of  persons  will  be  permiued  ti 

mu           11  J      -I'l.               J      ^t.          ,     .  vote  without  taking  that  oath.    We  ask  that  yoa  will 

The  enrolled  militia  are  under  the  exclusive  com-  bo  pleased  to  direct  the  department  commander  to  is- 
mand  of  their  own  officers,  except  when  they  are  sue  such  an  order  as  Gen.  Bumside  issued  in  refereocc 
by  express  orders  placed  under  the  command  of  Unit-  to  the  Kentucky  election,  holding  the  judges  of  el«- 
ed  States  officers,  and  they  wiU  be  governed  only  by  tion  responsible  to  the  military  authoriyes  if  thej  ailov 
such  orders  as  may  be  issued  from  these  headquarters,  votes  to  be  given  by  parties  who  do  not  take  that  wiL 
If,  therefore,  any  officers  of  the  enrolled  militia  are  en-  This  will  tend  to  exclude  such  parties  from  the  pulh, 
gaged  m  making  assessments,  in  pursuance  of  orders  and  thereby  secure  a  fair  clecUon. 
from  United  states  commanders,  they  will  immedi- 
ately suspend  all  action  under  said  orders.  The  main  points  of  the  reply  of  the  Prea* 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  provost-  dent  in  a  letter  to  the  delegation  were,  that  he 

marshal-general  of  Missouri  and  his  assistants,  failed  to  see  that  the  condition  of  Missonri,  and 

were  denied  the  aid  of  the  enrolled  militia  in  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Union  men 

enforcing  their  orders.  were  to  be  attributed  to  weakness,  wickedness 

Onthe28dof  April,  1863,  Governor  Gamble  or  immorality,  but  rather  to  civil  war.   il^ 

issued  General  Order,  No.  14,  in  the  following  did  not  believe  that  the  massacre  at  Lawrence 

words:  proved  the  imbecility  of  Schofield,  as  simibr 

Hereafler  no  enlistments  will  be  allowed  from  any  acts  could  have  been  committed  by  Grierscn 

(^ganization  of  enrolled  Missouri  militiiv  iuto  the  vol-  or  John  Morgan  had  they  chosen  to  comiuit 
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them.     He  approved  Gen.  Bchofield's  action  in  Our  Stale  CoDRtitution  prescribes  what  shall   be 

preventing  a  counter  raid  into  Missouri  bv  the  treason  against  the  State,  aud  our  statutes  fix  the  pen- 

[.itizens.of  Kansas,  as  the  only  way  to  avoid  K ine^V^tl^s'^aS"^^^^^^^ 

indiscriminate    massacre.      He  said   that  the  against  the  Federal  Government 

cbargcs  that  Gen.   Schofield    had    purposely  in  tUl  treasons  the  masses  enga^d  are  misled  by 

withiield  protection  from  the  loj-al  people,  and  «^  "»d  falsehoods  of  a  few  designing  leaders,  and  it 

purposely  focilitated  the  object,  of  the  disloyal,  Si  ^^^£"1 'L''trnlSe!?";,.'Jd  ',^uSna«<2^ 

were  altogether  beyond  belief.  ^hich  may  lead  them  to  their  ruin. 

"With  his  present  views,  he  therefore  declined  It  is  earnestly  desired  to  avoid  the  spectacle  of  a 

to  remove  Gen.  Schofield.  social  war  on  this  American  continent,  and  that  the 

Eegarding  the  enrolled  militia,  he  says  he  pwplcofsfree  country  mav  exercise  all  their  rights 

»i.«ii  ^«««^«;«  K«f*^-  *!.««  i,«  «^«7v«^«,-  «ri.«*  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  without  being 

shall  ascertain  better  than  he  now  knows  what  hindered  by  violence,  so  that  at  least  we  may  be  able 

its  exact  value  is.   In  the  meantime  he  declined  to  furnish  an  example  of  a  people  capable  of  self-gov- 

to  abandon  it,  and  expressed  gratitude  to  Gen.  emment. 

Schofield  for  raising  it  in  June  previous,  there-  .,  T/>  the  end,  therefore,  that  dl  the  good  people  of  the 
by  enabling  him  to  strengthen  Gen.  Grant,  at  fp^^reSr'^SL^ate^^ 
a  time  when  reenforcements  were  imperatively  sons  may  be  induced  to  exercise  their  own  rights  free- 
needed.     He  discussed  the  propriety  of  remov-  ly,  and  respect  the  rights  of  others,  I,  Hamilton  R. 
ing  Gen.  Curtis,  concurred  in  the  delegation's  wamble,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  while  en- 

request  regarding  the  election,  and  concluded  JS^CS^Pjj^.^  :?,'^.!J?^^itbSk^^ 

as  101  lows.  admonish  them  that  the  oath  which  binds  me  to  see 

I  do  net  feel  justified  to  enter  u[)on  the  broad  field  that  the  laws  are  fiuthfully  executed,  leaves  me  no 

y-ou  present,  as  regards  the  political  differences  be-  choice  as  to  the  employment  of  all  the  force  I  can 

tivecn  the  radicals  and  conservatives.    From  time  to  command,  to  sustain  the  laws,  preserve  the  peace  of 

time  I  have  done  and  said  what  appeared  to  me  proper  the  State,  and  punish  those  who  disturb  it    And  I  do 

to  do  and  say.    It  obliges  nobody  to  follow  me,  and  I  admonish  them  that,  as  the  highest  political  right  of  a 

trust  it  obliges  me  to  follow  nobody.  citizen  is  to  vote  at  elections,  any  interference,  espe- 

The  radicals  and  conservatives  each  agree  with  me  cially  by  the  military,  with  the  right  of  the  qualified 

in  some  things  and  disagree  in  others,    i  could  wish  voters  to  vote  for  whomsoever  they  please,  will  be  re- 

both  to  agree  with  me  in  all  things,  then  they  would  garded  as  an  offence  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

SS"  from  a^qutrter.*^Th^y%owe^r,*c&  .  ^^  the  28th  of  September,  Gen.  Schofield 

otherwise.    I  donH  question  their  rights.  issued  the  foUowmg  order  relatmg  to  the  elec- 

I,  too,  shall  do  what  seems  to  be  my  Huty.    I  hold  tion : 

that  whoever  commands  in  Missouri  is  responsible  to  Hbadqitaetebs,  Dkp't  of  tot  MBSOTrai, ) 

-nc,  and  not  either  to  the  radicals  or  conservatives.    It  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  iSth,  1868.     ) 

us  niy  duty  to  hear  all,  but  at  least  I  must  within  my  The  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble  for 

jphcre  judge  what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear.  .11  lawful  purposes,  and  the  right  to  freely  express 

Tlie  -  •     -        --  "           ..—  .-.                       ,  X. 

3al   Union 

22d,  says:  "The  only  point  in  which  our  mis-  be  tolerated, 
jion  was  a  success,  is  tJiat  of  the  order  of  the  Any  commissioned  ofiicer  who  shall  incite  or  en- 
President  to  Gen.  Schofield  concerning  elec-  courage  any  interference  with  any  lawful  assemblage 
i^w>«  ;«  ♦!>:«  Q^«4^^.  «ri^;^K  «^««  «.;n  !,«««.  «^  of  the  people,  or  who  ^hall  fail  to  do  his  utmost  to 
•ions  in  this  State.;  which  you  will  Jiave  no-  prevent  such  interfereve,  shall  be  dismissed  the  scr- 

.iced  with  gratification  has  already  been  com-  vice;  and  any  officer,  soldier,  or  civilian  who  shall, 

>lied  with,  by  the  issue  of  General  Order,  No.  by  violence,  threats,  or  otherwise,  actually  interfere 

[20.^^  ^i^  any  such  lawful  assemblage  of  the  people,  shall 

On  tliA  19th  of  Ciotr^^f^r  ftov  fiamhlA  iq^nprl  ^  punished  by  imprisonment  or  otherwise,  at  the  dis- 

Un  the  liStn  ot  ^ctooer,  Uov.  tram  Die.  issuea  ^^}[^^^  ^^^  court-martial  or  militair  commission. 

\  proclamation,  of  which  the  following  is  an  Any  officer,  soldier,  or  civilian  who  shall  attemntto 

extract :  intimidate  any  qualified  voter  in  the  exercise  of  his 

„.        1    J    .         *  Av            -  u  •       « J  *i.^  right  to  vote,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  prevent  any 

The  only  design^  of  this  paper  being  to  guard  the  qJaijfied  voter  from  going  to  the  polls  or  voting,  shall 

inwary  against  heing  led  by  the  artifices  orthese  dc-  g^,  punished  by  imprisonment  or  Otherwise,  at  flie  dis- 

nj^ning  tneu  into  a  false  position  in  rela  ion  to  the  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^  court-martial  or  military  commission. 

Mate,  which  may  involve  them  m  donger,  it  is  impos-  g    command  of  Mai.-Gen.  SCHOFIELD : 

ublc,  withiii  any  reasonable  limit,  to  notice  the  in-  ^q   ^   Uabsb,  Assistant  Adjutant-Qcneral. 

iiimcrable  false  accusations  which  have  daily  issued  '                      ' 

Vom  a  corrupt  and  malignant  press  for  many  months  The  election  was  held  for  Supreme   Court 

>ast.    Those  which  have  been   noticed  above,  and  judces,   and  resulted  as  follows:    for  Judge 

^^cJ^s^fTh^^^^^^  Clover;  Unconditional  Union,  46,548;   Bates, 

It  may  with  propriety  bo  repeated,  that  no  objection  Union,  47,229. 

H   here  intended  to  be  suggested  to  any  change  in  A  session  of  the  Legislature  assembled  im- 

:bcir  government  which  the  people  may  think  proper  mediately  after    the   election.     The  uncondi- 

'^.^^uiin^  JnS"  uwa^w  ^V"  u  XndpS'^  w«rn  ^nU  tioual  Uuiou  mcu  had  a  m^ority  in  the  House, 

joDstitutiou  ana  laws,  but  it  is  intenueu  to  warn  all  ,    ,       x  •     xt_     o       j.        t>  ^       /i.      i^        r  at. 

>cr=on3  against  any  attempt  to  effect  a  change  by  hut  not  m  the  benate.     Betore  the  ClOse  Ot  the 

lu'ans  of  violence.  session,  in  February,  1864,  a  bill  was  passed. 

The  principle  that  every  Government  is  bound  to  which  provided  simply  for  a  call  of  a  conven- 

^^''.'^Tflil^^S!^*^*!^*  ^>°^«°^«;."  *^«  principle  upon  •  ^ion  to  revise  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

^;t-  grLf  rS;l^oran^^^^^^  The  election  for  delegates  is  to  he  held  in  No- 

$t ate  Government.  vember  at  the  time  of  the  general  election.  At 
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the  same  time  the  people  are  to  rote  on  tjie  labors  in  the  parish  of  Quebec,  ia  which, 

proposition  whether  they  desire  a  convention  with  a  short  interrnption,  to  be  noticed  pres- 

or  not.    If  they  decide  against  a  convention,  ently,  he  continued  to  minister  till  his  death, 

then  the  dolefi^tes  are  not  to  assemble,  and  the  His  first  appointment  was  that  of  'evemDg 

whole  thing  falls  throngh.    Should  the  people  lecturer  at  the  Cathedral,  which  he  held  till 

vote  to  sustain  the  proposition,  then  the  con-  (he  year  1814.    In  that  year  he  was  appoinud 

vention  meets  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  6th  of  Jan-  rector  of  Frederioton,  in  New  Brunswick,  and 

nary,  1865.  continued  laboring  there  with  great  acceptance 

During  1863  about  fifteen  hundred  were  re-  until  the  year  1817,  when,  to  the  universal  re- 
cruited in  the  old  regiments  in  the  Federal  gret  of  the  community  of  Fredericton,  he  Tvas 
service.  No  new  regiment  of  infantry  was  made  rector  of  Quebec  and  bishop^s  official, 
raised,  but  one  of  cavalry,  and  two  regiments  and  removed  to  that  city  again.  The  deep  and 
of  negro  troops.  lasting  hol&  which  he  obtained  upon  the  afk- 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  emigration  to  tions  of  his  first  independent  charge,  by  the 

the  State  from  Europe,  an  agent  was  sent  out,  labors  of  those  three  years,  was  very  strikingly 

with  the  promise  of  a  small  salary  from  some  shown  in  the  great  feeling  manifested  by  tbc>se 

of  the  railroad  companies.    Another  was  sent  of  them  that  remained  olive  on  his  visitint: 

to  Germany  by  a  manufacturer  in  St.  Louis,  to  Fredericton  for  the  first  time,  thirty  years  uf- 

Erocure  laborers  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  terward,  in  184T.    Ho  was  nineteen  years  rec- 

is  business.  tor  of  Quebec,  before  he  was  consecrated  bi^h- 

The  institutions  of  the  State  have  suffered  op ;  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  his  work  during 

from  the  disturbances,  but  are  generally  in  a  these  years  nothing  could  exceed,  and  his  sqc- 

favorable  condition.  cess  was  correspondingly  great.     In  the  midst 

MOORE,  Cleuent  C,  LL.D.,  an  American  of  those    useful    labors   came  that  dreadful 

scholar,  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  10th,  scourge,  the  cholera,  in  1832,  and  again  in 

1803.    He  was  born  in  New  York,  July  15th,  1834.    Then  was  his  ministry  put  to  the  fill 

1770,  and  was  a  son  of  tlie  late  Bishop  Moore;  proof,  and  he  literally  lived   night  and  daj 

graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1798,  was  among  the  dying  and  the  dead.  In  1821  he  wai 

appointed  professor  of  Biblical  learning  in  the  made  archdeacon  of  Quebec,  and  in  1825  was 

General   Protestant   Episcopal    Seminary   in  deputed  to  proceed  to  England  on  church  busi- 

1821,  and  subsequently  of  Oriental  and  Greek  ness,  especially  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Got- 

Literature  in  the  same  institution,  to  which  he  emment  to  appoint  the  Hon.  Dr.  Stewart.  & 

afterward  made  a  gift  from  his.  family  inherit-  son  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  as  suffragan 

ance  of  the  large  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  bishop.    In  this  he  succeeded.   Dr.  Stewart  vs? 

stands.    He  retired  with  the  title  of  Emeritus  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quebec  the  foUowini; 

Professor  in  June,  1850.    His  published  works  year.    In  the  year  1836  Archdeacon  Moun- 

are:  a  collection  of  Bishop  Moore^s  Sermons  tain  was  again  deputed  to  proceed  to  £q^ 

(2  vols.  8vo,  New  York) ;  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  land  on  the  Clergy  Reserve  question.    On  the 

Lexicon  (1809) ;  a  collection  of  "  Poems ''  in  14th  of  February,  1886,  he  was  consecrated 

(1844),  and  "  George  Castriot,"  surnamed  Scan-  bishop,  with  tfie  title  of  Bishop  of  Montre^il, 

derberg,  King  of  Albania  (1850).    Among  his  but  in  reality  to  be  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Stev- 

poems,  the  one  which  is  nlost  generally  known  'art-,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  tlie  latter 

is  the  famous  Christian  'ballad  commencing  half  of  that  year.     He  had  been  only  some  ten 

"  'Twas  the  night  before*  Christmas,  and  all  days  in  Quebec  when  Bishop  Stewart  was  ob- 

through  the  house."   His  remains  were  brought  liged  altogether  to  retire  from  Canada,  devok- 

to  New  York  and  interred  in  the  family  vault  ing  the  charge  of  the  whole  province  upon 

at  St.  Luke's  church,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1863.  Bishop  Mountain.  He  continued,  under  the  tide 

MOUNTAIN,  Right  Rev.  George  JsnosnA-  of  Bishop  of  Montreal,  to  administer  this  enor* 

PHAT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec,  was  mous  diocese  (which  has  since  been  divided  into 

the  second  son  of  Bishop  Jacob  Mountain,  the  six),   travelling  over  the  whole  length  luid 

first  Anglican  bishop  of  Quebec.  He  was  bom  at  breadth  of  the  province,  until  1839,  when  Up- 

Norwich,  England,  on  the  27th  July,  1789,  and  per  Canada  was  'hiade  a  separate  see.    The 

died  at  his  seat,  Bradfield,  near  Quebec,  on  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada  remained  under  his 

morning  of  the  6th  of  January,  1863.  He  came  supervision  until  1850.  In  that  year  the  diocese 

^  to  Canada  with  his  father  in  1793.    In  1805  he  of  Montreal  was,  entirely  through  his  exertions, 

returned  to  England,  and  was  placed,  together  erected ;  and  Bishop  Mountain  elected  to  con- 

with  his  three  other  brothers,  with  Rev.  T.  tinue  in  charge  of  the  poorer  and  by  far  more 

Monro,  rector  of  Little  Easton,  in  Essex,  a  fa-  laborious  portion  of  his  fate  diocese,  the  present 

voritepupilofDr.  Parr,  and  a  scholar  of  repute,  diocese  of  Quebec.    Previously,  however,  in 

In  due  time  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  1844,  at  the  request  of  the  Church  Missionary 

graduated  at  Trinity  College,  in  the  year  1810.  Society,  he  visited  the  Red  River  settlement. 

In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  where  there  were  mission  stations,  and  severai 

pursued  his  studies  with  his  father ;  and  at  the  missionaries  of  that  society.    The  visit  occupied 

canonical  age  was  by  him  ordained  deacon,  three  months.  On  his  return  the  bishop's  jocr- 

August  2d,  1812,  and  priest  in  1813.      Im-  nal  was  published  by  the  Church  Missiopary 

mediately  upon  his  admission  he  began  his  Society,  and  through  the  facts  thus  broogbt 
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tinder  the  notice  of  the  reh'gious  public  at  home,  exhibitions  of  the  Academy,  and  daring  the 

but  more  by  the  bishop's  own  earnest  and  re-  last  few  years  of  his  life  was  its  oldest  surviv- 

peated  representations,  the  Red  River  settle-  ing  member. 

ment  was  erected  into  an  episcopal  see,  nnder  The  series  of  graphic  and  humorous  works 
tho  name  of  the  Diocese  of  Rupert's  Land,  in  which  marked  his  academic  career  are  among 
the  year  1849.  In  1842,  by  his  exertions,  the  the  choicest  •specimens  of  the  modern  English 
Church  Society  was  established,  and  from  that  school,  and  in  all  of  them  may  be  seen  the 
day,  the  diocese  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  conscientious  labor  of  a  man  who  despised  no 
fresh  and  more  vigorous  start.  In  1843  the  means,  however  trivial  or  tedious,  tending  to 
Church  Temporalities  Act,  obtained  through  perfection  in  his  art.  The  subjects  of  his  best 
his  exertions,  became  law.  In  1844  he  founded,  known  pictures  sufficiently  indicate  the  scope 
and  by  great  exertions,  obtained  from  friends  of  his  genius.  They  include  "  The  Fight  Inter- 
the  partial  endowment  of  the  Lower  Canada  rupted "  (1816),  "  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb " 
Church  University,  Bishop's  College,  Lennox-  (1820),  "The  Careless  Messenger"  (1821), 
ville.  Tills  he  always  considered  as  the  great  " The  Convalescent "  (1822),  "The  Origin  of 
work  of  his  life,  and  ho  watched  over  its  pro-  a  Painter"  (1826),  "The  Last  In."  (1886), 
gress  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  Its  success,  "  Fair  Time  "  (1840),  "  The  Ford  "  (1842),  and 
especially  that  of  its  junior  department  recent-  a  charming  series  from  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
ly,  was  one  ofthe  great  consolations  of  his  latter  field,"  of  which  "Choosing  the  Wedding 
years.  From  this  college  have  been  ordained  Gown,"  and  "  Burchell  and  Sophia  Hay- 
about  fifty  clergymen,  most  of  whom  are  now  making,"  maybe  taken  as  examples.  A  set 
successfally  laboring  in  the  Canadian  dioceses,  of  twenty  designs  from  this  story,  produced  in 
MULREADY,  William,  a  British  painter,  1840,  are  unique  in  character  and  execution, 
born  in  Ennis,  Ireland,  in  1786,  died  near  Lon-  Most  of  the  above  works  have  found  a  place 
don,  July  7th,  1863.  He  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  royal  collection,  in  the  national  gallery, 
of  the  Royal  Academy  at  fourteen  years  of  and  in  the  chief  private  collections  of  the 
age,  having  previously  executed  some  sketches  United  Kingdom. 

^  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Banks,  the        For  many  years  during  his  early  struggles 
sculptor,  who  predicted  that  he  would  distin-  toward  eminence,  Mulready  gave  lessons  as  a 
guish  himself.    His  early  efibrts  were  directed  drawing-master,  and  the  practice  thereby  ob- 
toward  what  is  popularly  known  as  "  High  tained,  together  with  his  academy  studies  from 
Art,"  and  he  betrayed  the  influence  of  his  thelife,  gave  him  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  hu- 
jacademio  training  by  attempting  such  ambi-  man  form  and  of  flesh  coloring.    His  "  Woman 
tious  subjects  as  "  Polyphemus  and  Ulysses,"  Bathing,"  exhibited  in  1849,  though  a  work  of 
"  The  Disobedient  Prophet,"  &c. ;  but  he  soon  a  kind  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  had  gained 
restricted  his  fancy  to  shorter  and  easier  flights,  his  reputation,  presents  a  forcible  illustration 
and  in  pictures  of  modest  size  and  still  more  of  his  skill  in  painting  the  nude  figure  when 
modest  pretensions  ho  found  a  range  of  sub-  he  chose  to  make  the  attempt.    In  all  technical 
jccts  better  suited  to  his  taste  and  capacity,  excellence  his  career  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
His  "  Cottage,"  "  Carpenter's  Shop,"  "  Kitchen  improvement,  although  in  his  later  pictures  the 
Fire,"  and  similar  pieces,  painted  at  the  age  of  elaborate  finish  of  his  style  tends  perhaps  to 
twenty  or  thereabouts,  excited  comparatively  •  excess ;  and  for  luminous  color,  delicacy  of 
little  attention,  but  with  every  year  he  gained  finish  and  expression,  and  accurate  drawing, 
in  executive  ability  and  knowledge  of  external  he  was  almost  without  a  rival.    His  favorite 
nature,  until  his  merits"  forced  themselves  upon  apophthegm,  according  to  Ruskin,  was,  "Know 
public  notice,  what  you  have  to  do,  and  do  it,"  and  no  one 
Tho  "  Rattle  "  (1808),  the  "  Roadside  Inn  "  can  look  at  his  small  and  carefully  finished  pic- 
(1811),  and  "Punch"  (1813),  showed  him  a  tures,  of  which-he  produced  scarcely  more  than 
good  painter  of  genre,  with  a  careful  eye  for  one  a  year  for  exhibition,  without  feeling  that 
color;  and  in  1816  his  picture  of  the  "Idle  he  conformed  faithfully  to  it.    In  1848  a  re- 
Boys  "  caused  him  to  be  elected  an  associate  markable  exhibition  of  his  works  was  formed 
of  the  Royal  Academy.    A  -few  months  later  in  London,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  there  was 
ho  was  admitted  to  the  full  membership  of  that  another  in  the  same  city  on  a  larger  scale,  to 
body,  an  honor  seldom  conferred  upon  an  artist  which  contributions  were  «ent  by  the  Queen 
so  soon  after  his  first  election.    Thenceforth  he  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  collectors  in  % 
Tvas  a  pretty  regular  contributor  to  the  annual  Great  Britain. 

•   .NT 

KAYY,   CoiirrKDEEATE.     The  Confederate  Hydrography,  Commander  George  Minor;  a 

Xavy   Department  for  the  year  1863,  com-  bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  Paymaster 

prised   a  secretary,  8.  R.  Mallory,  and  five  John  de  Bree ;  and  a  bureau  of  Medicine  and 

clerks ;    a  bureau  of  Orders  and  Details,  Cap-  Surgery,  Surgeon  W.  A.  W.  Spottswood.    The 

tain    F.  Forrest;    a  bureau  of  Ordnance  and  grades  remained  as  previously  established,  and 
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among  the  superior  officers  were  1  admiral,  12  The  navy  may  .be  said  in  general  terma 
captains,  80  commanders,  and  112  first  and  to  comprise  two  classes  of  yesaels :  those  in- 
second  lieutenants,  most  of  whom  had  belonged  tended  for  river  or  harbor  defence,  as  iron- 
to  the  United  States  navy.  Of  those  known  clads,  rams,  floating  batteries,  or  river  steam- 
previous  to  the  war,  or  by  events  .which  have  boats  transformed  into  gunboats ;  and  sea-going 
happened  since  its  commencement,  the  most  steamers  of  moderate  size,  but  of  great  speed 
conspicuous  are  Franklin  Buchanan,  admiral,  and  powerful  armament.  Some  of  the  most 
wlio  commanded  the  Merrimao  in  her  encounter  formidable  of  the  former  class,  both  completed 
with  the  Monitor  in  Hampton  Roads ;  Captains  and  in  the  course  of  construction,  perished 
G.  N.  HoUins,  D.  N.  Ingraham,  Samuel  Barron,  amidst  the  stirring  events  of  1862 ;  but  enough 
W.  F.  Lynch,  and  Raphael  Semmes,  the  com-  remained  at  the  conmienoementof  thelast  year 
mander  successively  of  the  privateers  Sumter  to  make  it.  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  fur 
and  Alabama ;  Commanders  M.  F.  Maury,  T,  the  Federal  Government  to  compass  their  de- 
J.  Page  and  H.  J.  Hartstene ;  and  Lieutenants  struction.  Among  those  in  existence  at  the 
W.  L.  Maury  and  John  N.  Maffit,  commanding  latter  date  may  be  mentioned  the  Chattahoo- 
respectively  the  privateers  Georgia  and  Flori-  chee,  a  large  ironclad,  building  in  iho  Appala- 
da.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  vessels  chicola  river ;  the  Atlanta,  an  ironclad,  former- 
alloat  the  greater  part  of  the  naval  officers  ly  the  Fingal,  and  the  Georgia,  a  floating  bat- 
discharge  shore  duties,  and  some  of  them  are  tery,  in  the  Savannah  river ;  the  Chicora,  Pal- 
even  employed  in  the.  army.  In  determining  metto  State,  and  Ashley,  ironclads,  beside  two 
the  relative  and  assimilated  rank  of  officers  who  building  and  unnamed,  in  Charleston  harbor; 
resigned  from  the  navy  of  the  United  States  to  the  Baltic  and  Tennessee,  ironclads,  and  the 
take  service  in  the  Confederate  navy,  reference  Selma,  Gaines  and  Morgan,  "  cottondads,"  in 
is  had  to  the  date  of  commissions  held  by  them  Mobile ;  and  the  Richmond  or  Merrimac  Xo. 
in  the  former.  The  following  table  exhibits  2,  ironclad,  building  at  Richmond.  These 
the  annufid  pay  of  the  naval  officers :  were  exclusive  of  the  W.  H.  Webb,  a  powerfal 
^  ^  _  ram,  and  various  small  boats  in  the  Western 
^''^^-  ^^y  P*''  "^"j;^  waters  and  the  harbors  of  Texas,  Rumors  also 
CaptXil^whcn  commVndiDg^  prevailed  of  rams  or  ironclads  building  in  the 
All  others  on  duty  at  sea 4,200  Koauoke,  TarandNeuse  rivers,  in  North  Caro- 

Onotherdutv 8,600  ]•    ^           ' 

On  leaye  or  waiting  orders 8,000  ■*^"«»' 

Commanders:                                 .  Of  these  the  Chattahoochcc  burst  her  boiler 

On  datj  at  sea  first  five  years  after  date  of  commls-  l^ore  getting  to  sea  and  became  a  total  loss; 

On  duty  at  sea  seoond  five  years  after  date  of  oom-  the  Atlanta  was  captured  by  the  Weehawken  in 

misttion r •  * i* V ' * ; rv"  2»152  Ossabaw  Sound,  near  Savannah,  on  June  iTth, 

8nrA%'2U'ir<iry12;''^?'ir?;tS:"'*^  'fter-a  brief  ^ntest;  and  the  Chicora  and 

mission 2,895  Palmetto   State   participated    in   the    attack 

L,el™ruT«rX-ti;i::::::;::::"::::-:::  ^  ^^\^!  bi<^ding  fleet  os  Charleston,  on 

First  Lieutenants— on  duty  at  aea 1,600  Jan.  31st.      (oiSd  OpEKATIOXS    OF    THE    UNITED 

After  seven  yeara'  sea  servke  in  the  navy 1,700  STATES  NaV Y.)     The  other  vessels  remained  in 

Aftel ei?veryear5^^eer^ioe in  the^^vy ! '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  siloo  the  possession  of  the  Confederates  at  the  close 

After  thirteen  years' sea  service  in  the  navy 2,250  of  the  year;  but  one  of  them,  the  Tennessee, 

2«SJ«ven"'/«^--.;»«;;i«-.n thiv;;vy;:::::::::  1;S8  ?»«*  Y'*^  "^^^  r"""?'  **  ^}"^  of  the  chatta- 

After  nine  years'  sea  service  in  the  navy 1 JOO  hoochee,  while  steaming  OUt  of  the  Mobile  nver 

^S'''  fi?!^"  y*^*"'  V^"  '^^^^  In  the  navy i,soo  to  attack  the  Federal  cruisers,  April,   1 864 

After  thirteen  years^  sea  service  in  the  navy 1,8T5  rr»         i^iii^i         ^                         j_^ 

On  leave  or  waiting  orders 1,200  ^  he  rebels  alSO  lOSt  almost  evory  armed  steam- 
After  seven  years' sea  service  in  tbo  navy i|266  er  they  possessed  in  the  Western  waters,  in- 

iZ  .tvU  ye«°?i,r^"cl?i??he',?Vy::.V;.;.::  1;^  eluding  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West^  previoudr 

After  thirteen  years'  sea  service  in  the  navy i,4d0  Captured  by  them,  and  a  number  of  unfinbbed 

Second  Lieutenants-duty  afloat 1,200  Y&ms  at  Yazoo  City  and  elsewhere.      Other 

When  onleave  or  other  duty 1,000  ******»"     *«m.vv  v/xwj    «a*va    ^io«       v*v.       '^•"'■ 

Fleet  surgeons sjsoo  Casualties  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  the 

Surgeona--ondutyat8ea:  destruction  of  the  privatccr  Nashville  under 

geS"V  !!/^"'.'!^'ff.  .°f.T.".^^^^^           2,200  ^^^  g^°s  of  Fort  McAllister  by  the  Montauk, 

,   For  second  five  years  after  date  of  commission  as  and  that  of  the  Isaac  Smith  captured  by  the 

surgeon. L"'y:'"j v.* *'*^  rebels  in  Stc^e  river,  and  which  was  snnkbr 

For  third  five  years  after  date  of  commission  as  sur-  xi_     vi     ^  -^"^"^  «     7       i  •  i       ^^         ^-     •»«*"-.  ^. 

geon 2,600  the  blockadmg  fleet,  while  attemptmg  to  run 

For  fourth  five  years  after  date  of  commission  as  out  of  Charleston  liarbor,  on  June  6th. 

For  ^SntyyeawMd  upward  iiftor^^^^  The    most    important    Operations   of    the 

8ion 8,000  navy,  however,  were  those  performed  by  the 

F;rfl«fflvf/Jarsafterdateofcommla.iona38urgeon.^^  «®<^0"d   clasS    of  vessels   belonging  to    it,   the 

For  seoond  five  years  after  date  of  commission  as  armed,  sea-gomg  cruisers,  wnose  depredatioDs 

-•'*r?®<»"-- v: •••;:•••* v; ^^^  iipon  commerce  have  cost  the  United  States 

For  third  five  years  after  date  of  commission  as  sur-  ^^^ '^^^^       -^         _^  ii  i         x- 

geon 2,400  i^^ny  millions  in  money,  and  have  almost  par- 

For  foarth  five  years  after  date  of  commission  as  alyzed  the  shipping  interest  in  the  chief  seSr 

Fo?^nty  jei^ mi  ip^iiiii^ikii if  com:;,:;.*'**"  P<>'ts-    The  comraenwment  of  1868  found  the 

sion 2,800  Alabama,  a  vessel  built,  manned  and  equipped 
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in  British  waters,  actiyely  cruising  among  the  packets.    Tlien,  after  capturing  a  few  prizes 

West  Indies,     In  the  middle  of  January^  the  near  the  British  Isles,  she  put  into  Brest  to 

Oreto,  now  called  the  Florida,  slipped  out  of  refit. 

Mobile,  where  she  had  taken   refuge    some  In  the  early  part  of  August  the  Alahama, 
months  previous,  and  joined  the  Alabama  in  accompanied  by  the   Tuscaloosa,  a   captured 
her  work  of  destruction ;  and  in  the  beginning  merchantman  transformed  into  an  armed  ten- 
of  April  the  Japan,  subsequently  named  the  der,  arrived  at  Capetown,  where  an  enthusiastic 
Georgia,  escaped   from   the   Clyde,  and  pro-  ovation  awaited  them.     One  of  the  first  acts 
ceeding  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ushant  island,  of   the    privateersmen    was   to   capture    the 
on  the  French  coast,  was  there  armed  and  American  ship  Sea  Bride,  within    a  marine 
equipped    as    a   privateer,      "  Sailing   some-  league  of  the  land.    The  American  consul  pro- 
times  under  the  English  and  sometimes  under  tested  against  this  proceeding,  and  also  against 
the  rebel  flag,"  says  Secretary  Welles,  "  these  the  admission  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  before  legal 
rovers,  without  a  port  of  their  own  which  they  condemnation,  into  Simon's  Bay,  as  a  vioia- 
can  enter,  or  to  which  they  can  send  a  single  tion  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
prize  for  adjudication,  have  roamed  the  seas,  but  could  obtain  no  redress.    Soon  afterward 
capturing  and  destroying  the  commercial  ships  the  Georgia,  which  ever  since  her  equipment 
of  a  nation  at  peace  with  Great  Britain  and  as  a  privateer  had  sailed  southward  along  the 
Franco ;  but  yet  when  these  corsairs  have  need-  African  coast,  burning  and  plundering  on  her 
ed  repairs  or  supplies,  they  have  experienced  way,  also  arrived  at  Capetown, 
no  ditGculty  in  procuring  them,  because  it  had  Early  in  February  the  Vanderbilt,  one  of 
been  deemed  expedient  to  recognize  the  rebels  the  largest  and  fasted  steamers  in  the  Unit- 
as  belligerents.    Not  one  of  the  many  vessels  ed  States  Navy,  was  put  into  commission  for 
captured  by  these  rovers  has  ever  been  ju-  special  service  against  privateers  in  the  West 
dicially  condemned  as  a  legal  capture.  Wanton  India  waters,  and  her  commander  was  ordered, 
destruction  has  been  the  object  and  purpose  of  should  he  be  satisfied  that  the  Alabama  and 
the  captors,  who  have  burnt  and  destroyed  the  Florida  had  left  that  locality,  to  proceed  down 
property  of  their  merchant  victims."  the  South  American  coast  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1863  the  thencie  tfi  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    In  deroga- 
Alabama*  and  Florida  cruised  with  impunity  tion  of  these  order?.  Admiral  Wilkes,  Boon  after 
in  the  West  India  waters,  finding  no  difficulty,  the   arrival  of  the  Vanderbilt  in  the  West 
when  hard  pressed,  in  taking  refuge  in  neutral  Indies,  transferred  his  flag  to  her  and  detained 
ports,  or  within  a  marine  league  of  the  shore  her  in  his  possession  until  the  middle  of  June, 
of  a  neutral  Government,  and  meeting  with  many  weeks  after  the  departure  southward  of 
abundant  -sympathy  from  the  local  authorities  the  privateers.      The  latter,  in  consequence, 
and  the  population.    FulfiDing  few  of  the  ob-  were  enabled  to  do  inmiense  damage  to  Amer- 
ligations  of  armed  cruisers,  they  yet  demanded  ican  commerce  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  and 
and  received  all  the  favors  accorded  to  nations  the  plans  of  the  Navy  Department  for  their 
having  open  ports.    The  Federal  war  vessels,  capturd  were  frustrated.  The  Vanderbilt  finally 
on  the  other  hand,  were  invariably  subjected  reached  Rio  Janeiro  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
to  the  rules  of  national  law  in  their  strictest  proceeding  thence  to  Capetown  via  St.  Helena, 
construction:     The   vigilance   of  the   flying  arrived  at  the  former  place  in  September.  The 
squadron  under  acting  Rear  Admiral  Wilkes,  rebels,  however,  were  by  this  time  on  the  alert, 
which  was  organized  to   protect   American  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  Vanderbilt, 
interests  in  that  quarter,  and    especially  to  which  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
^ruard  the  treasure  ships  in  their  transit  to  and  latter  part  of  the  year,  having  accomplished 
from  Aspinwall,  finally  made  the  neighborhood  nothing  important  during  her  cruise.    Subse- 
too  hot  for  the  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  in  quent  to  September  the  Alabama  proceeded  to 
April    they  steered  southward,   and   recom-  the  East  Indies,  and  took  many  valuable  prizes 
menoed  their  work  of  destruction  off  the  coast  in  that  quarter,  while  the  Georgia  returned  to 
of  S<5uth  America,  where  many  valuable  prizes  France. 

fell  into  their  possession,  which  were  jdmost  Early  in  May  the  Florida,  while  cruising  in 
invariably  burned  or  bonded,  the  crews  being  the  West  Indies,  captured  the  brig  Clarence, 
<lespatched  to  the  nearest  available  port.  In  which  was  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  and  sup- 
May  the  two  privateers  parted  company,  the  plied  with  a  crew,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Alabama  proceedincuto  the  Cape  of  Good  Charles  W.  Read,  formerly  a  midshipman  in 
Hope,  while  the  Flomla  sailed  northward,  and  the  U.  S.  navy.  The  Clarence  immediately 
on  July  8th  ventured  within  60  miles  of  New  steered  northward,  keeping  near  the  Florida 
York.  After  remaining  several  days  in  this  and  Carolina  coasts,  and  taking  several  val- 
(InuE^crous  neighborhood,  she  repaired  to  Bcr-  uable  prizes  on  the  way.  On  June  12th,  when 
muda,  and  about  the  middle  of  August  turned  within  30  miles  of  the  capes  of  Virginia,  she 
up  on  tlie  track  of  the  Liverpool  and  New  York  captured  the  bark  Tacony,  to  which  vessel  Lt. 

Read  transferred  his  command.    For  the  next 

12  days  he  pursued  a  career  of  uninterrupted 


♦  The  captnro  of  the  IT.  8.  Kun^ont  Hatteras,  by  the 
Alabamn,  on 
KAvr,  COXriDBKATE 


rnuaVntM. r^'SdVXTe'heldof    ^ff^, ""'""K ^^  T"kT*'"^  merchantmen 
iDBKATE,  in  Vol.  II.  Of  this  work.  and  tishmg  vessels  which  he  encountered ;  but 
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ascertaining  that  Union  craisers  were  on  his 
track,  he  burned  the  Tacony,  to  avoid  recog- 
nition, and  on  the  24th  transferred  his  crow 
and  guns  to  the  captured  schooner  Archer. 
He  then  made  for  Portland  harbor,  with  the 
intention  of  burning  two  gunboats  building 
there  and  cutting  out  the  revenue  cutter  Caleb 
Cushing.  At  sunset  he  came  to  anchor  near  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  soon  atler  midnight, 
the  moon  having  then  gone  down,  rowed  direct 
to  the  Cushing  in  two  boats  with  muflSed  oars, 
boarded  the  vessel,  and  having  overpowered 
the  crew,  started  for  sea.  No  sooner  w^as  the 
Cushing  missed  from  her  anchorage  than  the 
Forest  City  and  Chesapeake,  two  merchant 
steamers,  were  manned  with  troops  and  armed 
volunteers,  and  started  in  pursuit.  A  short 
distance  from  the  harbor  they  overhauled  her, 
and  having  no  guns  capable  of  coping  with  her 
heavy  armament,  made  preparations  to  board, 
perceiving  which  the  rebels  took  to  their  boats, 
after  firing  half  a  dozen  shots  at  the  steamer.^. 
Soon  after  the  Cushiug  blew  up.  The  boats 
however,  were  captured,  as  also  the  Archer, 
and  the  whole  crew  securely  confined. 

On  December  17th  the  steamer  Chesapeake, 
plying  between  New  York  and  Portland,  was 
seized  on  her  passage  to  the  latter  place,  when 
about  20  miles  northeast  of  Cape  C6d,  by  16 
of  her  passengers,  who  represented  themselves 
as  belonging  to  the  Confederate  States.  The 
captain  was  put  in  irons,  one  of  the  engineers 
killed  and  thrown  overboard,  and  the  first  mate 
wounded.  The  crew  and  passengers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  engineer,  retained  to 
manage  the  steamer,  were  subsequently  put 
ashore  in  a  boat,  and  the  Chesapeake  sailed  to 
the  eastward.  Upon  the  reception  of  the  news 
in  the  United  States,  a  fleet  of  cruisers  started 
in  pursuit,  and  on  the  17th  the  Chesapeake  was 
captured  by  the  Ella  and  Anna,  in  Sambro  har- 
bor, Nova  Scotia,  and,  with  a  portion  of  her 
crew,  was  carried  to  Halifax  and  delivered  to 
the  authorities.  The  prisoners  were  released 
by  a  mob,  but  the  Chesapeake  was  subsequently 
restored  to  her  American  owners  by  an  order 
of  the  chief  colonial  tribunal.    (See  Pbize.) 

Of  the  amount  of  damage  inflicted  by  rebel 
cruisers  upon  American  commerce  no  complete 
or  trustworthy  estimate  has  yet  been  made. 
While  at  Capetown,  in  September,  Captain 
Semmes  statea  that  the  total  number  of  cap- 
tures made  by  the  Alabama  amounted  to  56  ves- 
sels, which  he  supposed  would  involve  a  direct 
loss  of  four  million  dollars,  beside  the  loss  of 
freight,  the  high  rates  of  insurance,  and  other 
embarrassments  caused  by  the  danjrer  of  carry- 
ing goods  in  American  bottoms.  The  captures 
of  the  Florida  were  estimated  by  her  com- 
mander in  September  at  72,  and  their  total 
value  at  $15,000,000,  which  is  evidently  ex- 
ntr^erated.  From  tables  prepared  at  the  close 
of  the  year  it  would  appear  that  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  184  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 84,871  tons,  and  ^vith  their  cargoes  val- 
ued at  $15,000,000,  have  been  destroyed  upon 


the  high  seas.  Yet  this  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the 'loss  sustained  by  Americao  commerce,  is 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures: 


VaJocsaAfr 


Vibf  af'- 


Foreifni  carrffng  trade  !n  ISO). .    $884,000,000 
Foreign  oirrying  trade  In  1HS2 . .      190,000,000 
Foreign  oarryiog  trade  first  two 
quarters  In  1S<>3 |      gS,O9O,000 


Of  the  extent  to  which  the  city  of  NV 
York  has  suffered,  the  following  table.  fhoT- 
ing  how  the  carrying  business,  of  wliicb  ^!: 
once  enjoyed  a  large  share,  has  been  tr;-.:  r 
ferred  to  foreign  flags,  is  sufficiently  ii)d:;i- 
tive: 

Fortign  irads  of  ilufcH  of  KtvD  Tori,  for  Uu  fuclr 

ending  June  80f  A. 


1S60. 

lo  An^rleiB 

It  f  ••  .- 

Yolae  of  goods  imported 

**            exiiorted 

$35,197,101 
S7,401,«5 

$68,598,826 

$12,781,819 
10,672,011 

$2a,4(»,SS0 

Total  trade 

|30,?l^N'l 

ISOS. 

Value  of  goods  imported 

*•            exported 

Total  trade 

$€.'ON- 

A  part  of  this  change  is  doubtless  in  cor.x 
quence  of  the  active  employment  of  bo  e;.: 
American  ships  for  purposes  connected  \jj*- 
the  war ;  but,  after  making  allowon«  ft  r  t.^ 
fact,  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  conU  1- 
found  for  commercial  purposes,  were  not  i^'k 
pers  deterred  by  fear  of  capture  from  emii  r 
ing  them  as  carriers.   The  success  of  their  ir: .- 
ers  already  afloat,  and  the  ease  with  ivhich  t.^: 
could  be  built  and  equipped  in  foreign  en- 
tries, prompted  the  Government  to  contract  • 
others,  and  during  the  year  the  AleiuEdr-  - 
fast  steamer  of  the  Alabama  class,  .and  t^^  \^'- 
clad  rams,  the  latter  undertaken  by  Lii:0.(' 
Liverpool,   ostensibly  for    the  '*  Emperor  " 
China  "  or  the  "  Viceroy  of  Egypt,"  were  .  - 
der  construction  in  England.     The  vigilani 
the  American  minister  and  the  coiisal?  ;•" 
vented  the  completion  of  these,  and  at  tlic  e  .^ 
of  the  year,  they  were  temporarily  in  tlie  :•  j- 
session  of  the  British  Government,  siib;>i' ' 
the  decision  of  the  courts.    The  Alox»i:<^'' 
case,  after  being  carried  to  the  House  of  I^-'^-'^ 
on  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Exchet^cir.  ^y 
decided  against  the  Government,  and  il*.  ^^;'' 
was  restored  to  her  owners  (see  pape   ' 
Sufficient  evidence  of  the  building  of  cr.- 
in  France  having  com^o  the  notict*  t :  ' 
American  minister  in  that  country,  he  hi^-^ 
tlie  facts  before  the  Government,    ^k  -; 
1864,  a  document  purporting  to  be  tiie  acr. 
message  of  Mr.  Mallory,  the  secretarj'  "* ' 
navy,  was  published  in  many  of  the  new>K:  '* 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  M  •  * 
frank  admissions  of  the  contracts  entercii  :L|' 
with  foreign  shipbuilders,    was  suppf^s^;' 
confirm  the  above  statements.   It  snbseqntjL;. 
however,  proved  to  be  a  forgery. 
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NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  number  and  capac- 
ity of  the  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
whether  built  or  in  the  course  of  construction, 
.it  the  date  of  the  two  last  annual  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 


• 

No.  of 
TeueU. 

>o.  of 
ganx. 

1 

Tonnmge. 

"N' AW  At  cloaa  of  1S63. 

&S3 
427 

IGl 

4,448 

8,268 

1,175 

467,967 
840,086 

127,931 

Navv  atclosA  of  1862 

Inc.  ezclnslTe  of  vessels  lost.. 

Bear  Admirals. 

Do.  Acting.... 

Commodores 

Captains 

Commandera 

Liea  tenant-Commandera 
Lleatenants 


Active 

RcMrv«d 

lift 

iuU 

6 

•  ■ 

5 

•  « 

18 

•  « 

♦86 

10 

na 

15 

144 

•  ■ 

85 

■  • 

Retired 
lisL 

8 

•  • 

83 

15 
7 

•  • 

8 


Of  the  vessels  placed  under  construction  in 
1 863,  7  were  double-end  iron  steamers,  of  12 
^tius  and  1,030  tons  each ;  20  were  single-tur- 
ret ironclads,  of  2  guns  and  614  tons  each ;  4 
were  double-turret  ironclads,  of  4  guns  and 
3,130  tons  each ;  12  were  clipper  screw  sloops, 
of  8  guns  and  2,200  tons  each ;  8  were  spar  deck 
screw  sloops,  of  20  guns  and  2,200  tons  each ; 
and  7  were  screw  sloops  of  great  speed,  carry- 
ing each  8  guns,  and  of  whicb  5  were  of  8,200 
tons  each,  and  2  of  8,000  tons  each,  making  a 
total  of  58  vessels,  452  guns,  and  48,010  tons. 
This  is  exclusive  of  over  80  vessels  commenced 
])revious  to  1863,  and  not  yet  completed.  The 
remaining  vessels  added  to  the  navy  during  the 
year,  comprised  over  50  steamers  for  blockad- 
ing and  supply  purposes,  of  which  at  least  20 
were  captured  while  attempting  to  run  into 
blockaded  ports,  beside  tugs,  tenders,  store- 
ships,  &c.  The  classes  of  vessels,  and  aggre- 
gate armament  and  tonnage  of  the  navy,  in- 
cluding all  the  vessels  building,  at  the  close  of 
1 863,  were  as  follows : 


TonniLg*. 


Ironclad  steamers,  eoast  service. 
IroQclad  steamers,  Inland  service 

f^idewheel  steamers 

Screw  steamers 

bailing  vessels 


Total 


No.  or 

No.  of 

Tesaeli. 

gnat. 

46 

150 

29 

153 

203- 

1,240 

193 

1,573 

112 

1,323 

593 

4.443 

62,518 

20.7H4 

126,517 

187.802 
70,256 

467,967 


During  the  year  there  were  removed  from 
tbo  navy  by  various  casualties,  84  vessels,  hav- 
in.i?  an  aggregate  of  166  guns,  and  15,985  tons. 
Of  these  12  were  captured  by  the  enemy,  8 
-were  destroyed  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
liands  of  the  enemy,  4  were  sunk  in  battle  or 
by  torpedoes,  and  15  were  lost  by  shipwreck, 
lire,  and  collision.  In  the  last  named  category 
were  the  ironclads  Monitor  and  Weohawken, 
wiiich  foundered  at  sea  in  stormy  weather. 

The  fleet  in  active  service  at  the  close  of 
18(53,  comprised  384  vessels  of  all  classes,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Potomac  Flotilla,  19; 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  72;  South  Atlantic 
t^rjuadron,  76  ;  Eastern  Gulf  Squadron,  39  ; 
Western  Gulf  Squadron,  68;  Mississippi  Flo- 
tilla, 85 ;  West  India  Squadron,  3 ;  East  India 
Stjiiadron,  2 ;  Mediterranean  Squadron,  1 ;  Pa- 
cific Squadron,  7;  Special  service,  6;  miscel- 
laneous, &c.,  6. 

The  number  of  oflBcers  of  the  hij^her  grades, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  as  follows  : 


Increased  facilities  for  building  and  repair* 
ing  national  vessels  being  imperatively  demand- 
ed, a  committee  of  navd  and  scientific  gentle- 
men was  appointed,  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  to  examine  and  report  upon  League 
Island,  in  the  Delaware  river,  near  Philadelphia, 
and  New  London,  as  sites  for  new  navy  yards. 
A  majority  of  the  commission  recommended 
Kew  London,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon 
the' subject  by  Oongress  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  year. 

The  number  of  seamen  in  service  on  July  1st, 
1868,  including  those  on  the  Mississippi  Flotil- 
la, was  about  84,000,  and  during  the  year  en- 
listments averaged  over  2,000  a  month.  In 
1862  the  average  was  1,529  a  month.  The 
demand  was  altogether  in  excess  of  the  supply 
of  trained  and  experienced  seamen,  notwith- 
standing the  marked  decrease  in  the  shipping 
business  which  the  ravages  of  Confederate 
privateers  had  caused;  and  the  men  enlisted 
were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  class  known  as 
landsmen,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  a 
seafaring  life.  Consequently,  the  number  of 
landsmen  in  nearly  every  vessel  greatly  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  classes  known  as  seamen  and  or- 
dinary seamen,  and  the  reports  of  the  com- 
manding officers  show  that,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  the  want  of  proper  material  for  crews 
was  the  cause  of  disaster.  A  few  vessels  in- 
tended for  special  service  were  provided  with 
picked  crews,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
quality  was  far  below  the  average  of  the  old 
navy.  But  even  with  the  large  body  of  men 
in  the  service,  and  the  increase  in  the  average 
of  enlistments,  there  was,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  such  a  deficiency  of  material  that 
many  vessels  were  reported  at  the  national 
yards  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  sea, 
but  unable  to  sail  for  the  want  of  crews.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  well  understood  that  men 
could  be  obtained  should  the  proper  means  be 
taken. 

One  cause  for  this  deficiency  was  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Enrolment  and  Conscription  Act  of 
1868,  which  provided  no  exemption  for  sailors 
or  maidners,  a  class  of  men  whom  most  nations 
foster  and  cherish  by  special  laws,  and  who 
were  foi:merly  expressly  exempted  by  act  of 
Congress  from  militia  duty.  But  the  chief 
cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  high  bounties  of- 
fered for  enlistment  into  the  army,  under  the 
influence  of  which  many  sailors,  whose  service 
would  be  much  more  valuable  afloat  than  on 
shore,  were  induced  to  become  soldiers.    The 


*  Beside  one  not  reconiniendcd  for  promotion, 
t  Beside  18  not  recommcoded  for  promotion. 
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fishing  towns  of  New  England,   which   haye  close  aroaod  mc,  and  neither  compass  dot  boon  to 

been  the  chief  nurseries  of  the   American  *f"^^®  ™®-    ^^^^  testiug  the  weight  of  ihc  djemTi 

navy,  sent   a  very  considerable   portion    of  }!I!' *?hn?*?5r\°«,  ***®  obstnictions  I  am  led  to  Le- 

♦K/i;V  «^«  A.^»»    ^^^»i»^:»«    ««*^   *i  -  "^^^  *°**  Cnarie«ton  cannot  be  taken  by  tbc  mtjI 

their    6^-fanng    population    into  the    army,  force  now  present,  and  that  bad  the  attack  bc.^coi 

and  m  the  great  commercial  seaports  a  similar  tinned,  it  could  not  ha^e  failed  to  resolt  in  dt<a>tcr 

S^r;f  tp:;?g?.  ^.157  a^       Com.aander  D«„ielAa„„en.of  thePaup.0. 
Welles,  "  can  be  made  a  soldier,  and  put  into       ;       .*  , .     , 

immediate  service,  there  are  comparatively  few  J^  f ™  iS^   -V^  *  *?. A^^dk  Master  Vanehan,  traosllr 

of  our  population  who  can  be  %loyid  as  IS^^-lieM^lS^S^^-sitr^. 

sailors.     1  lie  latter  may  be  considered  experts,  son  to  observe  VTo^r\j  from  the  various  hgktboloL  I 

and  instead  of  bounties,  allurements,  or  drafts  ^^^^  <^  ^^^^  of  vision  one  of  the  most  eerioiudefecu 

to  withdraw  seamen  from  the  element  to  which  ?^  ^^^  *?**"»  making  it  impossible  to  fight  them  adras 

they  belong,  the  reverse  should  be  the  feet."  iS!^So^J?rr%„n,l"^^^^^^^ 

A^/:»»  ^^  *i :-   «.  *•        /^  "V  *«VK.  reconnoissance.    Another  question  of  sreatunDortince 

Acting  on  this   suggestion,  Congress  has  au-  as  relates  to  their  efficient  employmrat,  is  thrd»i«- 

.  thorized  bounties  to  be  offered  to  sailors  as  ter  of  the  battcrr.    It  is  proposed  to  batter  dova  forts 

11 A_ 1  J- 1 1  "i  •  mmitt*   A   1  Kl^^U    — . <1 *r*   rl    ^.   '„ !_•      At.^A  1 


well  as  to  soldiers,  and  measures  also  have  been  7     *  15-inch  gun,  then  it  la  ouite  plain  that  we  bau 

taken  to  transfer  sailors  who  had  enlisted  in  ll3'i!l«7!l?K  <^^»^»»«^?twf.ichfieary  ordnance,  if 

♦k^  «.».„  :.»*^  *u-.  ^1  •  »ri_  vT  •niployea  m  heavy  batt ones  affninst  us,  cannot 

the  army  mto  the  naval  service.     The  result  the  eni  to  injure  oJ  perhaps  dibble  ns. 


has  been  to  rapidly  fill  up  the  deficiencies  in        ^  j     ^  %«-  ,1   ,  I  ^   r.    ^^ 

the  quota  of  seamen,  and  to  fill  the  receiving        Commander  G.  W.  Kodgers,  of  the  CatsfcT. 


tiilh 


auuu  Liiu»  liiactiuo  wu»  uiau  xuiruuuueu  ui  pui-  ..".ViT'  *"T*"^  to  find,  even  with  this  serwe  fire, 

ting  on  shipboard  rebel  prisoners  who  W  {i,J!l  uJ^nrT.1^^^ 

4^Ai.^rt   4V.^  ^«*u    ^fi  -n^  •-     ^   *     Ai.     TT  J-.  3  time,  two  or  three  having  passed  me  dunn/rtheidicu 

taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  to  which  some  disaster  hirf  happened.  Thi?TC5sd  ns 

Btates,  and  desired  to  enter  the  national  eer-  struck  some  twenty  times,  but  without  odt  sensisia' 


vice, 


but  werg  unwilling  to  subject  themselves  j^V'  «*cept  one  shot  upon  the  forwanf  part  of  t^ 

to  the  risk  of  summary  execution  if  recaptured  aV^^'  ^^**^'*  ^[°^?  ^^.  P**K*»  **»«  deck  planking,  i^i 

urhiU  c/>i.,'?T,„  i«  ♦!,«  "cd^..*!  «-«,«            *  "uicti  ^,.Q^g  ^j^,^^  jjjg  ^^^  stanchion  sustaining  this  betn 

while  ser\  mg  m  the  Federal  army.  about  one  inch,  causing  the  deck  to  leak.  ** 

llie  events  of  the  year  have  afibrded  to  some  ^            j     t^  .  j.         i.  ,     ^^ 

extent  an  elucidation  of  the  several  questions  <^ommander  Fairfax,  of  the  Nantucket,  r,^ 

involved  in  the  introduction  into  naval  warfare  P^^^®  • 

of  ironclad  vessels,  especially  of  the  Monitor  ,^"''  ^J?  ''"  ^^7  "^o^*  necessarily,  and  not  hiif  ?•-. 

type,  although  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  ffe'TjJ!!.^  ?1  ""*"*  i?^i/^*  ^"""^  "i^'  ™°i 

o«(/l  Vn  Vin^^  1./.^.^  ««-«K^^    44  Ti.^  \r '*        1  *'**^*'^  nflc^shot  and  heavy  shell  was  npon  this  resjel 

said  to  have  been  reached.     The  Monitor  class  After  the  third  shotirom  the  is-inch  gin  the  port  51^ 

01  armored  ships,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  per  became  jammed,  several  shots  strikiag  Twr  near 

Navv,  "  with  revolving  turrets  and  few  guns  *^®  P^*"^  *"^  driving  in  the  platine ;  it  wins  not  tr«ed 

of  heavy  caliber,  has  proved  itself  to  be  well  ^f^^'  /    * ,  *    '  *?  convinced  ^at,  although  tlii 

.idapted  for  harbor  dknce  and  coast  service,  ±1  If'^^^,  tl^'r^l^t^'l^^^, 

and  m  some  emergencies  these  vessels,  from  their  harmless  before  formidable  earthworks  and  forts.  1 

great  powers  of  endurance,  have  shown  them-  niu^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^  **^  disappointed  beyond  meabore  si 

selves  to  be  efiicient  and  serviceable  in  offen-  \^^^  experiment  of  monitors  overcoming  strong  fcrti 

sive  operations."    The  occasions  upon  which  "  "^^  "  ^'"^  *"**• 

they  have  been  most  severely  tested  are  de-  ^^  ^^c  other  hand,  Chief  Engineer  Stimer?, 

scribed    under    Opkratioxs    of  the  United  "^^o  ^^d  witnessed  the  engagement  from  a  \'0- 

States  Navy.    Of  the  advantages  and  defects  sition  outside  the  bar,  observes  in  his  ofiical 

of  these  vessels,  as  ascertained  by  actual  test,  a  report  to  Secretary  Welles,  under  date  of  April 

variety  of  opinions  from  professional  men  and  ^^^^  • 

oflScers  are  recorded ;  a  fe  w  brief  extracts  from  The  firing  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  vcrr  terrife- 

which  are  appended.  He  was  not  onlj  able  to  keep  up  a  verv  rapid  fire  fr^ea 

The  repulse  of  the  ironclads  before  Charles-  ^i,rj;™!l?"*  ^°/»  •*"*;  ^  'T.  «»tiificd,  was  nsrr 

♦rtn    rwr.  At^«i  »r*i,    u^A  *^.r.  ^a'^r.4.     *•       ^   "'^^^  reckless  charges  of  powder,  which  it  was  dearlr  «i$> 

ton,  on  Apnl  7th,  had  the  effect  ot  creating  an  dom  for  him  to  do.  *I  thei^fore  expected  to  finii  oa 

impression  against  the  cfliciency  of  this  class  of  my  visit  to  them  (the  ironclads)  at  least  an  approscJ 

vessels  almost  as  unreasonable  as  the  prejudice  *®  *be  destructive  results  which  had  been  obtaioffiby 

in  their  favor  had  formerly  been.  This  was  in  a  *^®  .*^*"^1  ^^  *^®  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  his  cxp^rijnfiiti 

meas.jre  occasioned  bytho  unfavorable  opinion  r'"nr.K\i?ipSrdrsi?pl'^^:?^S 

Ot  them,  supposed  to  be  entertained  by  Ad-  upon  my  inspection  of  the  Monitor  rcaseU  next  n»ra- 

miral  Dupont,  and  by  the   reports  made  by  ing.  that  there  were  no  clear  passages  throagh  il: 

commanding  officers  after  that  engaffeinent  <5^cks  and  no  penetrations  through  the  side>'of  »- 

Thus  Commander  Worden,  of  the  Montauk  ob-  K!H*^i!i.vLi*^^  Pi!°/'^^"?^«- .  The  binnt-beadej  sb^j 

RPrvoH  •                                                  ^^^^va^iB.  wu  ijujj  proved  much  less  eflfective  than  the  round  shfs 

Btrvtu.  not  only  in  confining  their  injury  to  the  indenuti® 

_  ,    .     -          iu  A  T           .        -,  made  more  distinctly  than  is  the  cose  with  round  sbvt, 

1  desire  to  say  that  I  experienced  serious  embarrass-  but  the  indentations  themselves  were  less  than  ibct* 

mcnt  in   mancruvnng  my  vessel  in  the  narrow  and  made  by  the  spherical  balls.    On  the  other  l«oi  I 

uncertain  channel,  with  the  hmited  means  of  observa-  found  casualties  had  occurred  which  occasioned  k« 

tion  afforded  froni  the  pilot  house,  under  the  rapid  and  of  life  in  one  instance,  and  disabled  iruns  in  ©Ife^. 

concentrated  fire  from  the  forts,  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  t*irough  faults  of  design  which  onlv  such  experiocc* 
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could  point  out,  and  which,  I  think,  can  be  entirely  re- 
niored  in  the  new  vessels  now  building. 

In  concluaion  he  says : 

I  take  the  liberty  to  express  my  firm  opinion  that 
the  obstructions  can  be  readily  passed  with  the  means 
already  provided,  and  our  entire  fleet  of  ironclads  pas^ 
up  successfully  to  the  wharves  of  Charleston,  and  that 
the  Monitor  vessels  atitl  retain  sufficient  enduring 
pov'crs  to  enable  them  to  pass  all  the  forts  and  batter- 
ies which  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  Passaic,  which  was  one  of  the  most  bad- 
ly damaged  of  the  ironclads  in  this  affair,  was 
s«nt  to  New  York  in  May  for  repairs,  and  by 
direction  of  Secretary  Welles  a  commission, 
headed  by.  Captain  J.  G.  Rowan,  was  appointed 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  amount  of  in- 
jury she  had  received  from  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries or  from  the  effects  of  the  gale  which  she 
encountered  on  her  passage  north.  They  found 
that  but  4  shots  had  damaged  any  part  of  the 
structure  to  an  extent  worthy  of  particular  at- 
tention, and  that  only  one  of  these,  a  10-inch 
shot  which  disabled  the  working  of  one  of  the 
guns,  by  deranging  the  gun  slides,  had  affected 
tlio  fighting  efficiency  of  Xhe  vessel.  They  also 
reported  that  the  Passaic  bad  not  been  strained 
or  injured  by  the  gale. 

From  a  recently  published  report  of  Admiral 
Dahlgren,  reviewing  the  service  of  the  iron- 
clads during  1863,  we  extract  the  following 
table  showing  their  capacity  for  endurnnce : 


No.  Bhotfl  fired. 

luial  hits. 

Katskill 

16-IN. 

133 
301 

41 
11!) 
170 
173 
264 

44 

•  • 

16-IN. 

425 
478 
28 
107 
276 
280 
688 
155 
4,489 

6.771 

106 

J^Iontaok • 

214 

J^eh  isfb 

86 

I'jissaic 

134 

Nahiint . 

105 

Putapsco , 

144 

WocbawkeD 

187 

Nantucket. ., 

104 

Iruusides. ..,...-- 

164 

1.555 

1.194 

• 

No.  shots  fired. 

Wt  proj.  fl'od,  tons. 

Ry  Ironsides... 

1 1-in.  by  Mon*rs 
IVia.  byMonrs 

2,332 
1,255 

4,439 
8,687 

2SSi 

218*  r^^ 

8,026 

653* 

lie  adds: 

AVhat  vessels  hare  ever  been  subjected  to  such  a 
<?*t?  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  need  con- 
hlci'Ablc  repair  after  sustaining  such  a  severe  pound> 
itr  for  so  }ong  a  time,  but  only  that  they  could  be  re- 
t4>i-t.'il  at  all  to  a  serviceable  condition.  The  force  of  i| 
It- inch  shot  must  be  experienced  to  bo  appreciated. 
ny  one  in  contact  with  the  part  of  the  turret  struck, 
ills  senseless,  and  I  have  been  nearly  shaken  off  my 
'ft  in  the  pilot  house  when  engaging  Moultrie.  All 
le  little  defects  of  detail  were  marked  by  such  a 
•Lii-ching  process.  Decks  were  cut  through,  cannon 
«M-e  rooted  out,  side  armor  shaken,  tops  of  pilot 
.Mises  crushed,  Ac.  But  all  these  were  reparable,  and 
>  vital  principle  was  seriously  touched.  With  such 
orksbops  ana  means  as  a  northern  navy  yard  in- 
\ido-^,  the  repair  of  all  monitors  would  have  been 
otiilily  executed. 

Ill   respect  to  the  powers  of  their  ordnance 
5  &£Lys: 


In  operations  against  earthworks,  whose  material 
cannot  be  damaged  permanently,  but  only  disturbed, 
and  which  are  only  to  be  dealt  with  by  keeping  down 
their  fire,  a  much  lighter  projectile  would  oe  prefer- 
able, in  order  that  toe  practice  may  be  as  rapid  as 
possible.  Hence  a  piece  of  16,000  lbs.  for  10-inch  or 
11-inch  shot  and  shell.  When  a  number  of  monitors 
are  brought  together,  it  would  be  better  also  to  have 
^ns  of  like  kind  in  each  turret,  and  bringing  into  ac- 
tion whichever  might  be  preferable.  Each  ofthe  mon- 
itors of  this  squadron  hod  a  lo-inch  and  a  smaller  kuu, 
11-inch  or  8-inch  rifle,  and  hence  the  rapidity  oi  fire 
which  was  most  desirable  was  not  attained. 

Of  their  sailing  qualities  he  says : 

The  speed  ofthe  monitors  is  not  great  (seven  knots), 
but  it  is  qui  to  respectable  with  a  clear  bottom,  and  is 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Ironsides.  Their  stoeragc  is 
peculiar,  but,  when  fully  understood  and  rightly  man- 
aged, not  difficult  of  control.  They  pivot  with  celerity, 
and  in  less  space  than  almost  any  other  class  of  ves- 
sels. The  number  of  men  reauired  to  work  them  and 
the  guns  is  only  eighty,  whicn  is  very  moderate.  In 
common  with  all  ironclads  the  scope  of  yision  is  much 
restricted,  for  the  ^lain  reason  that  in  suc^  vessels 
apertures  of  any  size  must  be  avoided.  There  are 
some  other  defects,  but  they  are  not  inherent,  and  it  is 
believed  are  susceptible  of  being  remedied  wholly  or. 
in  part. 

The  New  Ironsides  he  considers  a  "fine, 
powerful  ship,"  but  defective  in  having  her 
ends  unplated.  They  are  consequently  easily 
damaged  by  a  raking  fire  and  involve  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  rudder  and  screw,  while  slie 
can  return  no  fire  in  either  direction.  The 
monitors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  equally 
well  defended  on  all  sides,  and  can  fire  in  any 
direction.  In  summing  up  their  respective  of- 
fensive qualities,  he  says  that  the  Ironsides  is 
capable  of  a  more  rapid  and  concentrated  firo 
than  the  others,  and  that  on  that  account  her 
guns  are  more  effective  than  the  15-inch  guns 
of  the  monitors. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  was  restricted  by  draft  to  the 
mid-channel,  was  very  vulnerable  to  the  raking  fire, 
and  the  direction  of  her  own  ffuns  was  very  limited  lat- 
erally. The  monitors  coulcT  operate  in  most  of  the 
channels,  could  direct  their  fire  around  the  whole  cir- 
cle, and  were  almost  equally  well  defended  ou  all  sides. 
The  defects  in  both  classes  of  vessels  are  susceptible 
of  being  remedied  partially  or  entirely.  The  defence 
of  the  Ironsides  could  be  made  complete,  and  that  of 
the  monitors  equally  so.  The  armament  of  the  monitors 
could  bo  perfected  so  as  to  give  all  desirable  rapidity 
of  fire,  but  by  no  contrivance  could  the  Ironsiaes  be 
enabled  to  use  much  heavier  guns  than  those  mounted. 
Yet  when  such  changes  were  made  as  experience  sug- 
gested, there  still  would  remain  to  the  monitors  tlie 
light  draft,  choice  of  guns  from  the  heaviest  to  the 
lightest,  defensibility,  and  direction  of  fire  around  the 
whole  circle ;  consequently  the  ability  to  carry  a  heavy 
battery  into  the  least  depth  of  water,  with  eoual  power 
of  oflence  and  defence  in  any  direction,  ana  that  with 
half  the  number  of  guns  carried  in  broadside  by  an- 
other vessel. 

lie  observes,  in  conclusion,  with  reference  to 
the  selection  by  the  Government  of  vessels  of 
the  Monitor  type : 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  designed  to  adopt  any 
one  style  exclusively,  for  of  the  three  vessels  first  or- 
dered, two  were  of  the  ordinary  broadside  class — ^the 
Ironsides  and  the  Galena.  The  latter  was  quickly 
proved  to  bo  absolutely  inefficient,  and  so  must  any 
armored  steamer  of  that  size.  It  is  universally  admit- 
ted that  plates  of  less  than  four  and  ahalf  (41)  inches 
cannot  stand  the  shock  of  heavy  projectiles,  and  vea* 
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sel8  80  armored  tnnst  be  of  considerable  tonnaee.    I  I  think  too  much  has  been  expected  of  mocitcr 

presume  the  department  only  intended  to  build  such  heretofore,  and  the  fact  thai  two  or  three  of  them  vun 

vessels  as  were  best  adapted  to  the  service  at  the  scene  not  able  to  overcome  obstacles  formidable  enough  lo 

of  war.  keep  out  a  larse  fleet  of  three-deckers,  has,  in  t  meis- 

Eeeping  in  view  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  case,  ure,  wcakenca  the  confidence  of  the  poblic  (wbogeoer- 
which  required  light  draft  and  great  ordnance  power,  ally  know  little  or  nothing  about  such  matten)  in  then. 
it  appears  that  the  selection  of  the  department  could  But  the  monitors  for  harbor  defence  are  just  u  Ttlo&ble 
not  have  been  more  judicious  in  preferring  a  number  asth^wereontheday  whenthefirstonedrovetbekvia- 
of  monitors  to  operate  from  a  heavy  frigate  as  a  base;  '  than  Merrimac  back  to  her  hole,  and  saved  the  boocrof 
and  if  the  intent  of  \he  depaHment  could  have  been  the  nation.  I  am  sure  that  monitors  would  have  dose 
carried  out  in  regard  to  numbers,  we  should  now  have  much  better  on  this  river  than  the  old  poop  gunboats 
been  in  entire  possession  of  the  roast  from  the  Capes  did,  which  were  built  for  temporary  purposes  onlr,  tr 
of  Virginia  to  New  Orleans,  including  Wilmington,  until  monitors  could  take  their  places.  £arthirorils  oz 
Charleston.  Mobile,  Ac.  elevated  positions  are  difBcuIt  to  silence,  it  is  int,  ei- 

Many  defects  of  both  classes  are  easily  remediable,  ccpt  by  a  concentrated  fire  of  many  guns,  and  mor;- 

but  some  of  those  in  the  monitors  could  only  be  deter-  tors  are  not  well  provided  in  numbers.    Ko  re^^^v 

mined  by  the  test  of  battle;  before  that,  approximation  have  been  more  successful  than  the  Mississippi  guc- 

only  was  possible.  boats,  whenever  they  have  been  called  upon  to  txnd 

In  response  to  a  resolntion  of  Con^^^^^  Sec-  ^^^^.^Ay"^^^^^^^^                                 ^^ 

retary  Welles  transmitted   to  that    body  m  d^al,  and  proved  that  in  the  end  the  Monitor  prioaple. 

April,   18G4,  a  Toluminous  report  on  the  cm-  from  its  invulnerability,  was  (he  only  thing  tbat  ecu.  i 

ciency  of  the  ironclads,   embodying  the  opin-  be  safely  depended  on.    For  this  reason  I  often  wUb*0 

ions  of- some  of  the  first  naval  authorities  in  !?**  P*^  ^^  provided  wiUi  one  good  monitor,  wii 

♦1  A  ^^.«*.4>..».  «««i„.i:.,« -D^^^  A  ,i«.:««i„  T\«,v«,,*  ffrhich  at  certain  times  I  could  have  accomplished  mwi- 

tlie  country,  includmg  Rear- Admirals  Dupont,  t^an  with  a  fleet  of  such  boau  as  we  baveVrt. 
Porter  and  Goldsborougb,  and  Captain  John 

Eodgcrs.      Admiral  Dupont  adheres   to   the  The  resistance  of  iron,  he  finds  from  person- 
views  previously  expressed  by  liim.  ^^  observation,  depends  more  on  the  wc<»dc:. 

I  am  well  aware,  he  says,  that  the  resulU  at  Charles-  ^a<^H°ff  ^^^\  <>°  ^j^?  thickn^  of  the  iron,  ai.^ 

ton  were  not  all  that  were  wished  for,  and  I  quite  that  two  inches  01  iron  on  thirty-six  inches  oi 

agree  with  the  department  that  there  was,  neverthe-  oak  will  resist  more  than  three  inches  of  iro: 

loss,  much  in  them  that  was  mtiftring,  particularly  on  fifteen  inches  of  oak.     "  I  have,  moreoTer. 

that  the  loss  of  life  was  so  small,  and  that  the  capacity  noticed,"  he  observes,  **  that  where  there  b  a 

of  the  ironclads  for  endurmg  the  hot  and  heavy  firo  *  ""jv^*    "^  v^o^t   ^o,      *«««     ^i  ^  •    v  :^.n 

brought  to  bear  upon  them,  which  would  have  de-  backing  of  wood  covered  with  three-inch  im. 

stroycd  any  vessels  of  wood  heretofore  used  in  war-  and  that  iron  with   wood    Stgam,  the   resiat- 

faro,  was  made  so  evident.    But  I  must  take  leave  to  ance  of  the  latter  will  prevent  balls  of  hearr 

remind  the  department  that  ability  to  endure  is  not  a  ^[^^  from  entering  the  iron.     In  fact  it  is  hwdly 

sumcient  element  wherewith  to  gain  victories,  that  en-  ;„j^„i.^j  »     tt^  ^i^o.»o   «  ^«,««««  «»:kt^«A  f^ti^;. 

durance  must  be  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  indented."     He  closes  a  warm  tribute  to  the 

power  to  inflict  injury  on  the  enemy;  and  I  will  im-  etncicncj  Of   the   monitors    in   the  fOllOWiLg 

prove  the  present  occasion  to  repeat  the  expression  of  words : 

a  conviction  which  I  have  already  con veyci  to  the  de-  ^       professional  man  who  will  lay  aside  his  prtj> 

nartment  m  former  letters  that  the  weakness  of  the  aicesf  caused  by  the  discomforts  iocident  to  the  Ui- 

Monitor  class  of  vessels,  m  this  important  particular,  is  ^       '„„^j  ^^f^  ^^at,  as  a  harbor  defence,  they  tiv  ifc. 

fatal  to  their  attempts  against  fortifications  having  out-  ^  ^^^  ^^ly  vesseli  to  be  built,  and  I  hope  we  f  .irt 

lying  obstructions,  as  at  the  Ogccchee  and  at  Charles-  ^           jj^rW  in  the  United  States  wheretbere  is » 

'^"fc°L'\^'*' r^*  '''^^'"  ^o^^>^,*^«^'»on»  "go*^  ^IZ^^i"""?''  "  chance  of  an  enemy  penetrating,  Supplied  with  two  cr 

at  h  ort  Dar  ine,  or  agamst  any  modem  fortifications  ^^  ^^  ^bese  fioatfng  batferies.    If  Scy  have  not  be.fl 

before  which  tliey  must  anchor  or  lie  at  rest  and  re-  ^i^  ^^  penetrate  thiharbor  of  Charleston,  whe«  f  fiy 

ccive  much  more  than  they  can  return.    With  even  ^^  g„^  ^^^^         ^^^  ^^  ^^em,  and  whire  they  bJ 

their  diminished  surface  they  arc  not  invulnerable,  and  g,  ^^^^^  ^jj^  obstructions  plaicd  in  their  w.r.  icr 

their  various  mechanical   con  nvanccs  for  working  5^1^  to  be  removed,  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  tk- 

their  turrets  and  gans  are  so  liable  to  immediate  de-  ^^jamed  repuUtion  for  efficien^.    They  have  dent 

rangement  that  in  the  brief  though  fierce  engagement  ^^  Charleston  what  no  other  vessels  ever^built  cuull 

T  J^n'tlltf.^'Vn^'m^^Hl.^^  Po^iWv  have  accomplished,  and  though  the  annj.  ^ 

I  Tf  -«  £^  .J^^  «  S  -^  '^P^M  ^  *     department,  J^  /^j^     combined  operations  are  Swried  oo),  ha 

h^L  rS.rTih^nZ^^?nil''E  ^^W*  '"^  "^  i^^S^^^^»  monoDolized  all  the  honors,  it  is  a  very  cerub  fact 

have  placed  them  all  hors  de  combat.  ^^^^  ^^  monitors  held  their  own  as  no  other  xesn'.^ 

Rear-Admirnl  Porter,  on   the   other  hand,  could  have  done,  and  under  their  shelter  the  army  w^ 

finds  little  to  disapprove  of,  and  much  to  praise,  *^°*^^«d  ^  P^^^^™  '^  ^^'^  snccessfully. 

in  the  monitors.   *'I  remember,"  he  says,  **  pro-  Admiral  Goldsborongh  thinks  that,  as  «• 

nouncing  the  first  Ericsson  Monitor  a  perfect  periments  have  shown  that  a  seagoing  ve^nl 

success,  and  capable  of  defeating  anything  that  of  war  cannot  be  covered  with  iron  throogk" 

then  floated.    I  was  looked  upon  at  that  time  her  vulnerable  parts,  so  as  to  render  her  f.i>'  • 

as  something  of  an  enthusiast,  as  my  opinions  against  large  round-shot  and  rifle  projeciily- 

were  widely  at  variance  with  those  of  some  the  use  of  plating  should  be  rcBtricted  (0  t:. 

scientific  gentlemen.    The  results  have  justified  most  vitally  exposed  parts,  and  should  be  *  •  * 

me  in  forming  a  high  estimate  of  the  Monitor  such  practicable   thickness  as  to  seoare  i*  - 

principle."    He  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  iron-  munity  in  those  places  against  theexploM«  ^  • 

clads  building  on  the  Ohio  at  the  commence-  feet  of  shells  generally,  and  against  the  danri:* 

ment  of  1864,  and  tl links  one  of  them  capable,  ing  effect  of  other  projectiles  striking  oMiqs-^ -J' 

when  completed,  of  destroying  every  vessel  on  or  otherwise  unfavorably  to  the  material  dip' 

the  Mississippi  between  Cairo  and  the  Gulf,  age  of  the  iron."    A  hull  thus  arranjro<].  ^•''  - 

He  adds :  water-tight  bulkheads  and  turrets  for  tiic  hai- 
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teries,  bo  conceives  to  be  "  about  all  that  can  the  forts  at  Oharleston,  and  also  commanded 
be  done  in  the  way  of  plating  with  iron,  con-  the  Weehawken  in  her  contest  with  the  At- 
sistently  with  all  the  considerations  involved."  lanta,  thus  sums  up  his  conclusions  after  a  care- 
Celerity  of  turning  should  be  one  of  the  chief  ful  comparison  of  the  New  Ironsides  and  the 
elements  of  efficiency,  and  "  every  ironclad,  as  a  monitors : 

uiiitter  of  course,  should  be  an  unexceptionable        I  think  that  the  Monitor  class  and  the  Ironsides  class 

ram ;  or,  in  other  words,  susceptible  herself  of  we  diiferent  weapons,  each  having  its  peculiar  advant- 

beiDg  used   as  a  projectile."      The    value  of  ages-both  needed  to  an  iron-clad  navy-both  needed 

*>..,.  *  ^•'.     ,      *!,•  i,„    ^i.  v^  m  war:  but  that,  when  the  Monitor  class  measures 

rams   at   this   momfent,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  ^^  strength  against  the  Ironsides  class,  then  with  ves- 

overestimated,  and  a  few  of  them  m  each  prom-  gels  of  equal  sue,  the  Monitor  class  will  orerpowcr  the 

inent    seaport    would    effectually    prevent    a  Ironsides  class;  indeed,  a  single  monitor  will  capture 

blockade.     His  views  on  this  point  are  embod-  ^^^Z  casemated  vessels  of  no  ^eater  individual  size  or 

ir.A  ;«  ♦u^  ^.n^«,;««.  ,>«»or.«Arxi«  .  speed :  and  as  vessels  find  their  natural  antagonists  m 

icd  m  the  followmg  paragraph  :  ^^^^^  [^  ^^^^  y^  considered  that  upon  the  whole  the 

Rams,  intended  purely  for  harbor  defences,  would  Monitor  principle  contains  the  most  successful  ele- 

be  better  without  than  with  guns.    They  themselves  menta  for  plating  vessels  for  war  purposes, 
are  to  be  the  projectiles ;  or,  ff  you  please,  they  are  to         Of  the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  monitors, 

be  the  shot,  and  the  steam  is  to  be  the  powder ;  and  nearly  every  prominent  naval  officer  speaks 

the  effect  of  both,  properly  combmed,  would  be  abso-  ^uv  j;„+«„„l  li.  ^j«.u  ^^„ui„^  ,i:«r«,.x>_      ct^  «^ 

lotely  irresistible.  *^Guns,^I  repeat,  would  be  detri-  With  distrust  or  With  positive  disfavor.    /S^  ac- 

mental  to  unity  of  purpose,  and  also  in  other  respects ;  counts  of  loss  Of  Monitor  and  W  eehawkcn,  un- 

or,  in  short,  be  of  more  harm  than  good  in  the  long  der  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  U.  S.  Nayy. 
run     Besides,  to  fit  the  rams  for  them,  would  be  to         NAVY,  U.  8.,  Opebations  OP.     During  1863 

swell  the  Item  of  cost  largely,  and  thus  abridge  their  j     squadrons  were  maintained  by  the  United 

malti plication  ;  and  the  distinctive  plating  which  their  ^T  ^m ««****  v«o  «  v^i «  i*ia»uvc»iw^u  uj  khv  kj  ihlvv* 

protection  would  involve,  could  be  used  to  more  advan-  otatesUotemment  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 

ta^c  elsewhere  about  the  hull.    The  essential  points  to  and  in  the  Western  waters,  viz. :  1,  the  North 

be  secured  in  these  rams,  each  to  a  degree  as  consist-  Atlantic  Squadron,  Acting  Rear-Adrairal  8.  P. 

emlywith  all  the  rest  as  practicable,  are  great  s^^^^  L^^;    2,  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  Rcar- 

throuffhout  every  part  of  the  hull,  not  overlooking  the  a^    •     i  cs   -n*  -n  «.       \.  v        i    t   i 

bottom  by  any  manner  of  meails;  every  protection  Admiral  8.  F.  Dupont,  who  was  relieved,  July 

that  supportable  plating  can  afford;  a  high  velocity ;  6tli,  by  Rear- Admiral  J.  A.  Dahlgren  ;  3,  the 

an  ample  security  of  machinery;  the  utmost  rapidity  Eastern  Gulf  Squadron,  Acting  Rear- Admiral 

in  turning ;  a  suitable  bow.  T.  Bailey ;  4,  the  Western  Gulf  Squadron,  Rear- 

Of  the  respective  merits  of  j;lie  Monitor  and  Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut,  who  was  temporarily 

Now  Ironsides  types  of  ironclads,  he  speaks  relieved  in  July  by  his  second  in  command, 

as  follows :  Commodore  II.  II.  Bell ;  6,  the  Mississippi  Flo- 

The  monitors  we  have  already  constructed  and  used  ^^^^^  Rear-Admiral  D.  D.  Porter ;  6,  the  Poto- 

in  service,  I  am  impelled  to  regard  as  open  to  the  se-  mac  Flotilla,  Commodore  A.  A.  Ilarwood.  There 

rious  objections  of  a  marked  deficiency  in  ability  for  were  also  small  squadrons  on  the  Pacific  and  East 

general  naval  purposes,  and  in  strength  of  bottom,  sea-  Jn^ia  stations,  and  a  number  of  vessels  were 

rbotThrwaTr,idrbTta^i^^^^^^  employed  in  searching  for  rebel  privateers  and 

water  harbor  operations,  the  object,  I  suppose,  for  on  other  special  service. 

which  they  were  intended,  they  undoubtedly  do  possess  1,  Xorth  Atlantic  Squndron, — The  opera- 
formidable  offensive  and  defensive  properties,  viewed  tions  of  this  squadron  have  comprised  chiefly 

'^Veii'ib^llTworth,  however,  in  these  particulars,  blockade  duties  along  the  coasts  of  Vii:ginia 
I  cannot  regard  as  entitled  to  the  extravagant  merit  ^^^  North  Carolina,  where,  according  to  the 
claimed  for  it,  induced,  I  apprehend,  is  a  great  meas-  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  oflUcers  in  command 
ure,  by  conclusions  drawn  Trom  the  encounters  of  the  "  have  been  sleepiest  sentinels,  and  have  ex- 
first  monitor  and  the  Weehawken,  with  the  Mcrrimac  hibited  examples  of  heroic  bravery  and  daring, 
and  Atalanta,  without  a  sufiicicnt  knowledge  of  the  facts  •  iv  ^>i  i  i  i  ''^  .•  ^\ 
attending  them,  and  without  any  (or  more  than  an  un-  ^  repelling  the  rebels  and  protecting  and 
willing)  reference  to  the  cases  of  opposite  results,  as  succormg  the  army  when  in  diflaculty,  which 
for  instance  the  Ogeccheo,  and  the  repeated  displays  reflect  honor  on  themselves  and  the  service." 
before  Charleston.  gQ  effective  were  their  services  that  along  the 

*_,,__*,       .jT      *j         *t^      *«.t  entire  station  all  intercourse  with  the  enemy 

The  New  Ironsides  I  regard  as  a  much  more  eflBcient  -,„,  Ant  off  with   the  siniylfi  ftxopntion  of  the 

type  of  ironclad  than  the  monitors  just  discussed,  be-  ^^  ®°^  J?,V;  V^^  tue  smgie  exception  ot  tlie 

cause  of  her  possessing  decided  advantages  over  them  PJ>rt  of  Wilmington,  the  closing  of  which  was 

in  the  particulars  of  htness  for  sencral  purposes,  sea-  diflScult  on   account  of  its   two  inlets,  thirty 

worthinesa,  relative  strength  of  bottom,  or  absolute  miles  apart,  flanked  by  extensive  batteries.    A 

capacity  to  endure  vibr^^  ^^^  steamers  from  the  Clyde  and  elsewhere, 

antagonist  vessel  getting  astnde  of  her:  speed,  and  ^vvi.^         vi.  iji         i  ^xi 

habiubility.    Had  she  Been  planned  for  turrets,  in-  ^f  light  draught,  succeeded,  under  cover  of  the 

stead  of  the  use  of  guns  at  broadside  ports,  she  would  darkness,  in  eluding  capture,  but  most  even  of 

have  been,  I  think,  still  more  formidable;  nor  is  she  that  description  of  vessels  fell  into  the  hands 

unexceptionable  in  other  respects;  and  among  them  of  the  blockaders,  or  were  run  on  shore  and 

'r^:^ll^:r^iZT^'jL^lZ^^^^^  destroyed.  Many  of  the  operations  of  the 
emvy  than  she  has  yei  been  tried,  in  order  to  determine  Dlockaamg  fleet  were  perlornaed  m  connection 
pos'itively  her  relative  merits  in  some  highly  important  with  the  land  forces,  and  will  be^  found  de- 
particulars,  scribed  under  that  head.  ThoM  only  will  be 
Oapt.  John  Rodgers,  who  participated  in  all  mentioned  here  in  which  the  navy  performed 
the  important  actions  of  the  monitors  against  the  sole  or  the  chief  part. 
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On  January  14th  the  screw  steam  gnnboiit,  during  the  year  joint  army  and  navy  expcdi- 

Golumbia,  Lieutenant  Joseph  0.  Goutbouoy,  tions,  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  reconoiseanct^ 

while  cruising    between    Federal   Point  and  up  the  James,  Piankatank,  Ware,  and  other  ri?- 

Masonboro'  inlet,  was    wrecked    on  the    bar  ers  of  Virginia,  and  among  the  inlets  between 

off   the    latter   place,   and,  before  assistance  the  York  and  the  Rappahannock,  most  of  which 

could  be  procured  from  her  consorts,  was  too  were  attended  by  substantial  successes.  Similar 

much  broken  up  by  the  sea  to  be  got  off.    On  operations   were  conducted  at  rarious  times 

the    afternoon    of    the  15th,  tlie   Penobscot  along  the  shallow  sounds  and  inlets  of  Konh 

anchored  near  her,  and  by  means  of  a  surf-line  Carolina,  and   in  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan 

succeeded  in  rescuing  about  thirty  of  the  crew ;  rivers. 

but  a  heavy  gale  setting  in  at  nightfall,  she  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  par- 
was  obliged  to  run  to  sea  again.  Early  the  ticularly  after  the  harbor  at  Oharleston  bad 
next  morning  several  rebel  shore-batteriee  been  rendered  inaccessible  to  blockade  ren- 
opcned  upon  the  Columbia,  and  later  in  the  ners,  Wilmington  became  the  chief  port  of  re- 
day  the  Penobscot,  Cambridge,  and  Genesee  sort  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  vessels  of  this 
approached  her.  The  surf  was  too  high,  how-  class.  The  addition  to  the  blockading  fleet  of 
ever,  to  enable  them  to  render  any  assistance  several  swift  steamers,  newly  built  at  the  na- 
to  Lieutenant  Oouthouoy,  who,  being  helpless  tional  yards,  or  captured,  greatly  increased  the 
against  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  was  compelled,  in  risk  of  entering  the  Cape  Fear  river,  by  either 
the  afternoon,  to  surrender  the  remaining  of-  inlet,  and,  in  consequence,  many  valuable 
ficcrs  and  crow,  forty  in  number.  He  had  pre-  prizes  were  taken,  and  nearly  as  many  vessels 
vioualy  spiked  and  thrown  overboard  his  guns,  were  driven  ashore  and  destroyed.  Altbongb 
drowned  the  powder  in  his  magazines,  and  the  enemy  professed  to  receive  constant  scp- 
dostroyed  his  signals.  plies  from  abroad,  through  this  source,  captor. 

On  the  morning  of  March  14th,  an  attack  ed  documents  written  by  persons  engaged  in 
was  made  by  the  troops  under  General  D.  blockade  running  showed  that,  in  fact,  very 
H.  Hill  upon  Fort  Anderson,  an  unfinished  few  of  the  vessels  which  attempted  tomnin 
earthwork  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neuse,  op-  succeeded  in  making  the  port.  Many,  al^o, 
posite  Nowbern,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  upon  arriving  ofi^  Wilmington,  and  seeing  bow 
single  regiment  of  volunteers.  The  fort  had  vigilant  were  the  national  cruisers,  put  back  to 
no  guns  mounted,  and  the  troops  in  Newbern  the  ports  from  which  they  had  sailed,  or  kept 
were  unable  to  render  assistance.  The  gun-  further  down  the  coast  in  the  expectation  of 
boats  Hunchback  and  Uetzel,  however,  as-  landing  their  cargoes  in  some  obscnre  inlet 
sisted  by  the  Shawsheenand  some  smaller  vcs-  The  hardships  and  perils  encountered -by  the 
sels,  came  promptly  to  the  rescue,  and  by  a  well  blockading  squadron,  whose  station  compriH-d 
directed  fire  silenced  the  enemy's  artillery,  con-  one  of  the  most  inhospitable  portions  of  the 
sisting  of  14  pieces,  and  by  compelling  the  re-  Atlantic  coast,  were  cheerfully  borne  by  officers 
treat  of  HUl  saved  the  fort.  A  nine-inch  shell  and  crews ;  but  too  often  their  well-deserved 
from  the  Hetzel  dismounted  and  broke  a  prize  money  was  snatched  from  their  grasp  af- 
Parrott  gun,  and  killed  and  wounded  anum-  ter  they  had  driven  vessels  ashore,  by  the  ft^ 
her  of  rebels.  The  enemy  were  followed  and  tivity  displayed  by  the  enemy  in  destroying 
harassed  in  their  retreat  up  the  Neuse  river  such  vessels,  or  removing  their  cargoes.  Two 
by  several  light-draught  vessels.  exploits,  evincing  the  energy  and  daring  of  the 
'  During  the  attack  on  SaflTolk,  Virginia,  in  fleet,  are  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
the  latter  half  of  Ap^l,  the  small  fleet  of  On  July  I2th  the  Penobscot,  Lieat.  Ccm- 
U.  S.  gunboats  on  the  Kansemond  took  a  mander  De  Haven  succeeded,  after  a  short  cbase, 
distinguished  part.  On  the  14th  the  Mount  in  driving  the  iron  steamer  Kate  ashore  on 
Washington,  Stepping  Stones,  and  Gonmio-  Smithes  Island,  where  she  was  immediatelv 
dore  Barney,  the  first  named  being  at  the  "  deserted  by  her  officers  and  crew.  A  best 
time  disabled,  succeeded,  with  but  slight  loss,  was  sent  in  to  get  her  off,  but  as  the  tide  vss 
in  silencing  a  formidable  battery ;  and  on  the  falling,  this  was  found  impossible,  and  arran^t'* 
19th  Lieut.  R.  H.  Lamson,  with  the  Stepping  ments  were  made  to  bum  her,  should  tbe  fit- 
Stones,  aided  the  land  forces  under  General  tempt  to  float  her  off  at  high  water  prove  in- 
Getty  in  capturing  a  battery  of  five  guns,  man-  effectual.  At  noon  a  battery  wasbrougbtto 
lied  by  161  men.  These  exploits  are  noticed  the  beach  by  the  rebels,  the  fire  from  vhich 
under  Army  Opebations.  drove   out   the    party  from  the   PenobsitH. 

The  part  taken  by  the  navy  during  the  in-  Under  .these  circumstances,  the  Kate  was  or- 

vestment  of  Washington,  N.  C,  by  General  dered  to  be  set  on  fire  by  shells,  and  was  ren- 

Hill,  in  March  and  April,  being  in  intimate  dered,  as  was  supposed,  totally  unserrioeable. 

connection  with  the  operations  of  the  army,  together  with  her  cargo.    Upon  the  departure 

is  described  under  that  head.  of    the   Penobscot    the   enemy  immediate.y 

In  June  and  July  a  number  of  small  gun-  stripped  the  Kate,  and   on  the  night  of  tiie 

boats  cooperated  in  the  expeditions  up  the  81st  succeeded  in  floating  her  off,  the  damaJ^^' 

York,  Pamunkey,  and  Mattapony  rivers  under-  to  her  hull   prbving    to  be  slight.    On  the 

taken  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  "West  Point  morning  of  August  Ist,  she  was  discovered  on 

and  threatening  Riditnond.    There  were  also  her  way  to  Fort  Fisher,  on  Federal  Point,  tU 
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northern  side  of  New  Inlet,  towed  by  a  number  thereby  loosening  the  packing  aronnd  its  base, 
of    small    boats,    and    the    Monnt    Vernon,  The  Rhode  Island  was  seyertd  times  signalized 
James   Adger,    and    Iroquois    at  once  bore  to  stop,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
toward  the  shore  to  cut  her  out.    The  enemy  the  Monitor  would  ride  easier,  but  she  imme- 
abandoned  her  at  the  approach  of  the  blockad-  diately  fell  off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and 
ing  vessels,  and,  the  Mount  Vernon  I'unning  the  water  in  her  hold  continued  to  gain  steadily. 
alongside,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  fire  from  The  centrifugal  pump  was  then  started,  and 
the  rebel  batteries  at  New  Inlet  and  Zuk's  notwithstanding  it  worked  well,  the  water  had 
Island,  fastened  a  hawser  to  her  port  bow  and  by  10^  p.  m.  risen  several  inches  above  the 
by  great  exertions  towed  her  out  of  the  range  level  of  the  engine  room  floor.    Signals  of  dis- 
of  the  fire.    The  Kate  proved  to  be  a  new  tress  were  now  made  to  the  Rhode  Island, 
steamer,  very  fast,  and  built  entirely  of  iron,  which  despatched  two  boats  to  the  assistance 
Her  machinery  had  been  removed,  but  her  hull  of  the  Monitor,  and  at  considerable  risk  the 
was  scarcely  iiyared.  steamers  came  alongside  of  each  other.    TV  bile 
At  daylight,  on  Aug.  18th,  the  steamer  Hebe  getting  the  men  into  the  boats  (a  very  hazard- 
attempted  to  run  into  Wilmington  by  the  New  ous  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  seas 
Inlet  entrance ;  but  being  intercepted  by  the  breaking  entirely  over  the  deck  of  the  Monitor), 
Niphon,  she  headed  for  the  shore,  a  few  miles  the  sharp  bow  of  the  ironclad  came  into  such 
above  Port  Fisher,  and  her  crew  escaped  in  dangerous    proximity  to   the    Rhode  Island, 
boats.    As  it  was  blowing  too  hard  to  get  her  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  steam  ahead,  to 
off,  a  boarding  party  was  sent  from  the  Niphon  avoid  being  stove  near  her  water  line.    During 
to  destroy  her.     Two  Whitworth  guns  soon  the  absence  of  the  boats  the  rapidly  rising 
al^er  opened  fire  from  the  beach  upon  the  ship,  water  put  out  the  fires  in  the  Monitor,  and  her 
which  was  found  to  be  hard  aground  in  7  feet  engines  having  stopped,  she  rolled  into  the 
of  water.     The  boat  from  the  Niphon  having  trough.    By  letting  go  her  anchor  her  head 
been  swamped  almost  as  soon  as  she  reached  was  again  brought  to  the  sea  and  the  remain- 
the  Hebe,  and  the  violence  of  the  gale  prevent-  ing  crew  and  officers  were  taken  off,  except  a 
ing  the  blockading  vessels  from  sending  effec-  few  who,  stupefied  by  fear,  refused  to  leave  the 
tive  assistance,  nearly  the  whole  boarding  party  ship  and  went  down  with  her.    Several  men 
was  compelled  to  wade  ashore  and  surrender  had  previously  been  gashed  overboard  and 
to  a  force  of  Confederate  cavalry  and  riflemen  drowned.    At  about  1  a.  m.  of  the  31st,  she 
which  had  meanwhile  arrived.    The  Hebe  was  disappeared.    One  of  the  boats  from  the  Rhode 
then  set  on  fire  by  shells  from  the  Shokokon,  Island  employed  in  the  last  trip  from  that 
and  burned  to  the  water's  edge.    Th^  enemy,  vessel  did  not  return,   and  was  supposed  to 
however,  succeeded  during  the  next  few  days  have  been  swamped..    It  was  however  pick- 
in  discharging  a  portion  of  the  cargo  in  a  dam-  ed  up  on  the  morning  of  the  81st,  by  the 
aged  state ;  whereupon  the  Minnesota,  running  schooner  A.  Colby,  and  the  crew  were  safely 
up  to  within  600  yards  of  the  wreck,  drove  the  landed  at  Beaufort.    The  total  casualties  of  the 
rebels  from  their  battery  and  completed  the  Monitor  were  four  ofiicers  and  twelve  men 
destruction  of  tha  hull  and  machinery.  A  party  missing. 

then  landed  and  brought  off  the  two  Whitworth  *'  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,"  says  Com- 
guns.  mander  Bankhead,  in  his  ofiicial  report  of  the 
The  most  serious  disaster  of  the  year  on  this  disaster,  ^^  that  the  Monitor  must  have  sprung 
station  was  the  loss  of  the  ironclad,  Monitor,  a  leak  somewhere  in  the  forward  part,  where 
Commander  Bankhead,  the  celebrated  pioneer  the  hull  joins  on  to  the  armor,  and  that  it  was 
vessel  of  her  class,  which  foundered  at  sea  in  a  caused  by  the  heavy  shocks  received  as  she 
gale,  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  on  the  night  of  came  down  upon  the  sea.  The  bilge  pump» 
l)ec.  30th,  1862.  The  Monitor  left  Hampton  alone  until  7  p.  m.  had  easily  kept  her  free,  and 
Roads  in  to\y  of  the  side  wheel  steamer  Rhode  when  we  find  tliat  all  her  pumps  a  short  time 
Island,  on  the  20th,  the  weather  being  then  after,  with  a  minimum  capacity  of  2,000  gallons 
pleasant,  and  until  7  p.  m.  of  the  30th,  the  per  minute,  not  only  failed  to  diminish  the 
voyage  was  unattended  by  any  special  incident,  water,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  no  percepti- 
At  that  hour  the  wind,  previously  light,  hauled  ble  change  in  its  gradual  increase,  we  must  come 
round  to  the  southward,  gradually  increasing  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are,  at  least,  good 
in  violence  until  midnight,  with  a  heavy  soa.  grounds  for  my  opinion." 
As  the  swell  increased  the  Monitor  began  to  On  the  morning  of  June  24th,  the  blockader 
tow  badly,  and  the  bilge  pumps,  which  during  Sumter,  while  cruising  off  Smith's  Island  in  a 
the  day  had  kept  her  free  from  water,  were  no  dense  fog,  came  into  collision  with  the-  trans- 
longer  available.  At  8  p.  ^,  she  labored  port  General  Meigs,  from  the  effects  of  which 
heavily,  tho  seas  completely  submerging  the  she  soon  after  sunk,  being  very  rotten.  The 
pilot  house,  and  washing  over  and  into  the  tur-  officers  and  crew  got  off  in  boats,  and  were 
ret,  and  at  times  into  tho  blower  pipes.  It  was  taken  on  board  the  schooner  Jamestown,  but 
observed  that  when  she  rose  to  the  swell,  the  everything  else  in  the  ship  went  down  with 
flat  under    surface  of  the  projecting  armor  her, 

would  come  down  with  great  force,  causing  a  2.  South  Atlantic  Sqvadron, — ^The  field  of 

considerable  shock  to  the  vessel  and  turret,  and  operations  embraced  by  this  squadron  com- 
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prised  the  coasts  of  South  Oarolina  and  Greorgia  ers  Honsatonic,  Kercedita,  Ottawa,  Unadill'i, 

and  the  northeast  coast  of  Florida,  and  at  the  Keystone  State,  Quaker  City,  Memphis,  Au- 

commencement  of  the  year  the  greater  part  of  gusta,  Stettin,  and  Flag,  beside  the  pilot  boat 

the  squadron  was  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Blunt,  and  some  smaller  vessels.    Moet  of  these 

Charleston,  or  stationed  at  Port  Royal.    Early  were  of  the  light  class  of  purchased  vessels, 

in  January  the  first  instalment  of  ironclads  des-  the  ironclads  and  two  of  the  heaviest  men-of- 

tined  to  operate  against  Charleston  arrived,  and  war,  the  Powhatan  and  Canandaigna,  being  at 

with  a  view  of  testing  the  efficiency,  of  this  Port  Royal  coaling  or  repairing.    The  Merce- 

class  of  vessels.  Admiral  Dupont  ordered  Com*  dita,  Captain  Stellwagen,  was  the  first  Tc&se] 

mander  Worden,  with  the  Montauk,  to  enter  attacked,  and  was  almost  immediately  rendered 

Ossabaw  Sound  and  attempt  the  capture  of  helpless  by  a  7-inch  shell  from  the  Palmetto 

Fort  McAllister,  at  Genesis  Point,  on  the  Great  State,  which,  entering  her  starboard  side,  ex- 

Ogeechee  river,  under  cover  of  which  was  ploded  in  the  port  boiler,  blowing  a  hole  in  its 

lying  the  steamer  Nashville,  recently  fitted  by  exit  from  four  to  ^ve  feet  square,  and  killing 

the  enemy  for  a  privateer,  and  which  was  wait-  and  wounding  several  men.    So  suddenly  had 

ing  to  run  the  blockade.    On  the  morning  of  the  ram  come  upon  her  in  the  haze,  that  it  was 

January  27th,  the  Montauk,  supported  by  sev-  impossible  to  bring  any  of  her  guns  to  bear, 

eral  small  gunboats,  opened  fire  upon  the  fort,  and  further  resistance  being  useless,  ^ptain 

which  proved  to  be  a  formidable  ca^mated  Stellwagen,  in  reply  to  a  demand  for  surrender, 

earthwork  with  bomb  proofs,  and  mounting  announced  that  he  was  in  a  sinking  state.     An 

nine  guns.    The  enemy's  practice  was  excel-  officer  from  the  Mercedita  was  immediately 

lent,  but  under  the  fire  of  the  MontauVs  15  sent  on  board  the  ram  and  tendered  the  sur- 

and  11-inch  guns  their  fire  slackened.    Owing  render  of  the  officers  and  crew,  who  were 

to  obstructions  in  the  river,  the  Montauk  was  paroled. 

unable  to  advance  within  efioctive  range,  aiyl  *  The  Palmetto  State,  leaving  the  Mercedita  to 

having  expended  her  shells  she  retired.    She  her  fate,  tlien  made  for  the  Keystone  St&te, 

was  struck  thirteen  times  but  received  no  in-  Commander  Le  Roy,  which  was  oIfo  at  the 

jury.  same  time  assailed  by  the  Chicora.    The  Key- 

Early  on  the  morning  of  January  29th  the  stone  State  returned  their  fire  vigorously,  but 

iron  propeller  Princess  Royal,  four  days  out  having  been  set  on  fire  in  her  forehold  by  the 

from  l^ermuda,  attempted  to  run  past  the  block-  explosion  of  a  shell,  was  obliged  to  keep  otf 

ading  fleet  into  Charleston.    The  U.  S.  gunboat  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  fiames  could  be  got 

XJnadilla,  Lieut.  Quackenbush,  apprised  of  her  under.    Commander  Le  Roy  then  turned  his 

approach  by  a  blue  light  from  the  schooner  ship  and  with  a  full  head  of  steam  bore  down 

Blunt,  slipped  her  cable  and  stood  in  shore,  upon  the  nearest  ram  at  a  speed  of  twelve 

firing  a  couple  of  shots  at  the  Princess  Royal,  knots,  intending  to  sink  her.    He  also  trained 

The  latter  was  then  run  ashore  and  abandoned  his  guns  for  a  plunging  fire  at  the  moment  of 

by  her  captain,  supercargo,  pilot,  and  some  of  collision ;  but  before  this  could  occur  a  shot 

the  petty  officers.     A  boat's  crew  from  the  passed  through  both  steam  chests  of  the  Key- 

Unadilla  at  once  took  possession  of  the  prize,  stone  State,  rendering  her  powerless.      Ten 

which  several  hours  later,  with  assistance  from  rifle  shells  also  struck  her,  mostly  in  the  hull, 

other  vessels  of  the  blockading  fleet,  was  got  near  or  below  the  water  line,  and  about  the 

off  without  sustaining  any  injury.     Her  cargo  same  time  the  fire  in  her  forehold  burst  out 

proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  taken  in  again,  and  the  engineers  reported  the  ship  tsk- 

the  course  of  the  war,  consisting  of  two  com-  ing  irf  watef  rapidly.     Commander  Le   R.-.y 

plete  engines  of  great  power,  intended  for  iron-  accordingly  hauled  down  his  flag,  but  finditiir 

clads,  beside  rifled  guns,   arms,  ammunition,  that  the  enemy  were  still  firing  upon  him,  Le 

medicines,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  arti-  directed  the  colors  to  bo  rehoisted  and  the  fire 

cles.    The  Princess  Royal  was  two  days  later  to  be  resumed  from  the  after  battery.    At  thi> 

taken  to  Port  Royal  and  subsequently  sent  to  moment  the  Augusta,  Memphis,  and  Quaker  City 

Philadelphia  for  adjudication.  came  up,  and  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the 

The  loss  of  the  f^rincess  Royal  was  a  severe  rams,  enabled  the  Keystone  State  to  get  out  of 

blow  to  the  enemy,  who,  ascertaining  on  the  the  range  of  the  fire.    Subsequently  she  wa^ 

next  day  that  she  was  still  lying  at  anchor  off  taken  in  tow  by  the  Memphis  and  reached  Port 

Charleston  harbor,  organized  a  daring  scheme  Royal  in  a  very  crippled  state,  about  one  fourth 

to  recover  possession  of  her,  and  at  the  same  of  her  crew  being  killed  and  wounded.     The 

time  to  inflict  as  much  damage  as  possible  upon  Mercedita  also  arrived  there  on  the  same  even- 

the  blockading  squadron.    Accordingly  at  4  ing  without  assistance,  having  succeeded  in 

A.  M.   of  the  81st  the  iron-clad  steam  rams  temporarily  stopping  the  hole  in  her  side  and 

Palmetto  State,  Lieut.  Rutledge,  and  Chicora,  in  getting  up  steam  in  her  unimured  boiler. 
Commander  Tucker,  in  the  former  of  which        Meanwhile  the  rams  carried  on  a  sort  of 

was  Flag  officer  D.  N.  Ingraham,  commanding  running  combat  with  several  of  the  blockading 

the  station,  ran  out  from  Charleston  by  the  fleet,  which,  having  no  guns  capable  of  makm? 

main  ship  channel;  and  aided  by  a  thick  haze  an  impression  on    ironclads,  kept  prudently 

commenced  an  onslaught  on  the  blockaders.  aloof.    Upon  the  approach  of  the  Housatonic. 

The  latter  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  steam-  the  only  heavy  man-of-war  then  on  the  station 
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Flag-ofSoer  Ingraham  deemed  it  prudent  to  re-  decided  nnanimouslj  that  the  blockade  had 

tire,  and  At  abont  7|  A.  m.  both  rams  took  been  legally  raised. 

refuge  in  the  swash  channel,  and  subsequently  The  publication  of  these  despatches  caused 
anchored  in  shoal  water  near  the  shore,  to  the  considerable  uneasiness  at  the  North.  It  was 
eastward  of  Fort  Moultrie.  They  remained  not  doubted  indeed  that  despatches  from  Ad- 
here until  5  p.  M..,  attended  by  several  small  miral  Dupont  would,  put  an  entirely  different 
steamers,  and  then  disappeared  behind  Fort  face  upon  the  matter,  but  apprehensions  were 
Houltrie.  One  of  them,  while  returning  into  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  statements 
the  harbor,  had  her  pilot  house  carried  away  of  this  kind  going  abroad,  uncontradicted  by 
by  a  shot  from  the  Housatonio.  During  this  other  evidence,  might  be  only  too  readily 
attack  the  Princess  Royal,  which  was  the  seized  upon  by  unfriendly  powers  as  a  pretext 
l)rincip£d  object  of  contest  on  both  sides,  lay  for  insisting  that  the  blockade  had  been  raised,  * 
quietly  at  her  anchorage.  After  the  retreat  and  that  having  been  once  raised,  it  could  not 
of  the  rams  she  got  to  sea,  and  arrived  safely  be  declared  renewed  without  formal  notice 
at  Port  Royal.  from  the  United  States  authorities.  These 
The  raid  had  failed  of  its  object,  and  beyond  fears,  however,  proved  groundless.  Foreign 
the  temporary  disabling  of  two  vessels  of  the  journals  or  governments  declined  to  be  influ- 
blockading  squadron,  no  practical  advantage  eqced  by  ex-parte  statements,  and  despatches 
had  been  gained  by  the  enemy.  But  as  the  from  the  blockading  fleet  showed  that  nothing 
latter  maintained  telegraphic  comiAunication  approachlDg  a  raising  of  the  blockade  had  been 
with  Richmond,  and  could  send  north  their  effected. 

own  statements  of  the  occurrence  several  days  For  the  purpose  of  fortifying  his  own  state- 
in  advance  of  despatches  from  the  fleet,  it  was  ments.  Admiral  Dupont  subsequently  sent  an 
determined  to  forestall  the  Union  accounts,  official  refutation  of  the  Beauregard  and  In- 
and,  if  possible,  induce  foreign  powers  to  be-  graham  proclamation,  and  the  rebel  despatches, 
lieve  that  the  fleet  before  Charleston  had  been  dated  Feb.  10th,  and  signed  by  nearly  all  the 
dispersed  and  the  blockade  raised.  Accord-  commanding  officers  of  vessels  that  were  lying 
ingly  the  Richmond  papers  of  the  2d  of  Feb-  off  Charleston  harbor  on  the  morning  of  Jan. 
ruary  published  despatches  from  Charleston  81  st.  "  We  deem  it  our  duty,"  they  observe, 
announcing  as  the  result  of  the  naval  engage-  ^^  to  state  that  the  so-called  results  are  false  in 
ment  of  Jan.  31st,  two  U.  S.  vessels  sunk,  four  every  particular — ^no  vessels  were  sunk,  none 
set  on  fire,  and  the  remainder  driven  away,  were  set  on  fire  seriously.  *  *  *  So  hasty 
The  following  ^^ official  proclamation"  was  also  was  the  retreat  of  the  rams  that,  although  they 
given :  might  have  perceived  that  the  Keystone  State 
iieadqttaictshs  LAin>  ahd  Natal  Forqss,  )  had  received  serious  damage,  no  attempt  was 
CuAKutBToy, s.c^  January sitt,is&i.  f  ever  made  to  approach  her.  The  Stettin  and 
At  about  five  o'clock  this  morning  the  Confederate  Ottawa,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line,  did  not 
States  naral  force  on  this  station  attacked  the  United  get  under  way  from  their  position  till  after  the 
States  blockading  fleet  ofif  the  harbor  of  the  city  ofg*  vi  i  ji  j.-i  04.  a*.'  1 
Charleston,  and  Sink,  dispersed,  and  theu  drove  out  firmg  had  ceased,  and  the  Stettin  merely  saw 
of  sidit  for  a  time  the  entire  hostile  fleet;  therefore  the  black  smoke  as  the  rams  disappeared  over 
we,  the  undersigned  commanders  respectively  of  tho  the  bar.  The  rams  withdrew  hastily  toward 
Confederate  States  najral  and  land  forces  in  this  qnar-  the  harbor,  and  on  their  way  were  fired  at  by 

U^ittd  sL«T/]!j^/;^rt"f  cL^l^toS^l.tf'tS  the  Housatonio  and  Augusta  until  both  had 

be  raised  by  a  superior  force  of  the  Confederate  States,  got  beyond  reach  of  their  guns.  They  anchored 

froin  and  after  this  Slst  day  of  January,  a.  d.  1863.  under  the  protection  of  their  forts  and  remained 

[Signed]        G,  T.  BEAUREGARD,  GenM  Com'g.  there.     No  vessel,  iron-dad  or  other,  passed 

r?^m«nH5*  ^  ^■^S'?!'^,^.  out  over  the  bar  after  the  return  of  the  rams 

Uommandinff  Naval  rorces.  .      v             rr«i     tt      i*ii                  a.                x*  xi 

[Official]    Thos.  Joedan,  Chief  of  StaflF.  ^^  Shore.     The  Unadilla  was  not  aware  of  tho 

attack  vntil  the  Housatonic  commenced  firing, 
**  Yesterday  evening  (Jan.  81st),"  said  an*  when  she  moved  out  toward  that  vessel  from 
other  despatch,  *'  Beauregard  placed  a  steamer  her  anchorage.  The  Housatonic  was  never 
at  the  disposal  of  the  foreign  consuls  to  see  for  beyond  the  usual  line  of  the  blockade."  They 
themselves  that  no  blockade  existed.  The  also  state  that  no  vessel  ran  in  or  out  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  consuls,  accompanied  by  port  during  the  day,  and  that  no  attempt  was 
Gon.  Ripley,  accepted  the  invitation.  The  made  to  run  the  blockade,  and  conclude  as  fol- 
British  consul  with  the  commander  of  the  lows:  ^^We  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  no 
British  war  steamer  Petrel,  had  previously  vessel  came  out  beyond  the  bar  after  the  re- 
gone  five  miles  beyond  the  usual  anchorage  turn  of  the  rams,  at  between  7  and  8  a.  m.,  to 
of  the  blockaders,  and  could  see  nothing  of  the  cover  of  the  forts.  "We  believe  the  state- 
them  with  glasses.  Late  in  the  evening  four  ment  that  any  vessel  came  anywhere  near  the 
blockaders  reappeared,  but  keeping  far  out.  usual  anchorage  of  any  of  the  blockaders,  or 
This  evening  a  larger  number  of  blockaders  are  up  to  the  bar,  afterthe  withdrawal  of  the  rams, 
in  sight,  but  keep  steam  up,  evidently  ready  to  to  be  deliberately  and  knowingly  false.  If  the 
run."  And  it  was  subsequently  announced  statement  from  the  papers,  as  now  before  us, 
that  the  consuls  held  a  meeting  on  the  night  has  the  sanction  of  the  captain  of  the  Petrel 
after  the  above  proclamation  was  issued,  aud  and  the  foreign  consuls,  we  can  only  deplore 
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that  foreign  officers  can  lend  their  official  po-  attack  on  Fort  McAllister.    This  took  place  on 

sitions  to  the  spreading  before  the  world,  for  March  8d,  the    Passaic,   Capt.  Dr&yton,  the 

unworthy  objects,  untruths  patent  to  every  Patapsco,  Commander  Ammen,  and  the  Na- 

officer  of  this  squadron."      Previous  to  the  hant,  Commander  Downes,  parlicipating,  under 

preparation  of  this  pqper  the  blockading  fleet  the  command  of  Capt.  Drayton.    The  Fassair, 

before  Charleston  had  been  strengthened  by  by  skilful  pilotage,  was  brought  up  to  within 

the  New  Ironsides,  Powhattan,  and  Canan-  about  1,000  yards  of  the  fort,  and  for  eight 

daigua.  hours  withstood  its  chief  fire,  retiring  onlj 

On  January  30th,  the  gunboat  Isaac  Smith,  when  her  ammunition  was  expended.  Few 
Lieutenant  Conover,  while  engaged  in  reconnoi-  of  her  shots  failed  to  strike  above  the  paraj-^t 
tring  the  Stono  river,  was  obliged  to  surrender  of  the  fort ;  but  beyond  disfiguring  the  face  of 
to  a  rebel  land  force.  She  had  passed  some  the  work  they  effected  no  iiyury  which  a 
miles  beyond  Legar6ville,  as  she  had  been  in  night's  work  would  not  repair ;  and,  in  the 
the  habit  of  doing  for  weeks  previous,  and  was  opinion  of  Capt.  Drajrton,  the  fort  could  "  Lot 
on  her  way  back,  when  three  shore  batteries,  be  made  untenable  by  any  number  of  iron- 
previously  concealed,  'Opened  a  concentrated  clads  which  the  shallow  water  and  narrow 
fire  upon  her  from  heavy  Vifled  guns.  Lieut,  space  would  permit  to  be  brought  in  x>osition 
Conover  replied  with  vigor,  and  endeavored  to  against  it."  The  Passaic  was  struck  34  times 
steam  down  past  the  batteries,  but  a  shot  in  in  all,  9  shots  being  against  her  side  armor,  13 
the  Smith's  steam  chimney  effectually  stopped  against  her  deck,  5  against  her  turret,  and  2 
the  engine,  and  with  no  wind,  little  tide,  and  against  her  pilot  house.  In  all  these  parts  of 
boats  riddled  "<rith  shot,  she  was  left  at  the  the  vessel  the  bolts  were  more  or  less  started 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  Resistance  appearing  by  the  violence  of  the  concussion ;  and  indents 
useless,  the  ship  was  surrendered,  after  24  men  tions,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches, 
had  been  killed  and  wounded.  It  subsequently  were  made  in  the  armor.  A  10 -inch  mortar 
appeared  that,  from  information  commnnioated  shell,  loaded  with  sand,  fell  on  the  deck  over 
by  a  deserter,  the  enemy  had  planned  the  am-  the  bread  room,  crushing  in  the  planking,  and 
bnscade  by  which  the  Smith  was  captured,  and  would  have  gone  through,  had  it  not  struck  on 
had  aimed  at  her  boiler  and  machinery,  w-hich  a  beam.  "Had  it  been  loaded  with  powder  in- 
wero  very  much  exposed.  stead  of  sand,"  said  Capt.  Drayton,  "  it  might 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  1st,  the  Montauk  have  set  the  vessel  on  fire.  This  certainly  doe* 

again  engaged  Fort  McAllister,  at  a  distance  of  not  say  much  for  the  strength  of  the  deck,  the 

about  1,400  yards,  the  water  being  too  shoal  to  iiyury  to  which  has  been  so  much  more  seriom 

permit  her  to  approach  nearer.     Some  injury  than  to  that  of  the  Montauk,  that  I  must  at- 

was  done  to  the  parapets  of  the  fort,  and  the  tribute  it  to  a  worse  class  of  iron,  unless  heavier 

Ifontauk  was  hit  46  times,  but  without  rcceiv-  guns  have  been  mounted  since  the  attack  made 

ing  material  damage.    For  eight  months  pre-  by  Commander  "Worden."    Everything  aboct 

vious  the  privateer  Nashville  had  been  lying  the  guns  and  carriages  was  reported  to  have 

under  the  protection  of  the  fort,  watching  an  worked  well,  except  that  the  concussion  of  the 

opportunity  to  run  the  blockade;  and  to  pre-  15-inch  gun  broke  all  the   bolts  holding  the 

vent  any  attempt  by  the  gunboats  to  cut  her  side  of  the  box  to  the  turret.  The  Patapsco  and 

out,  tlio  river  had  been  staked  and  a  line  of  Nahant  were  unable  to  approach  so  near  the 

t:  rpedoes  laid  across  the  channel.    She  had  fort  as  the  Passaic,  and  received  but  a  slight 

been  frequently  observed  close  under  the  fort,  fire  from  the  enemy,  who  directed  their  effort? 

ready  to  make  a  dash  if  the  opportunity  offered,  chiefly  against  the  latter.    The  Patapsco  xras 

or  quietly  waiting  for  an  ironclad  to  tow  her  struck  but  once,  and  the  Nahant  not   at  alL 

to  sea.    On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  a  re-  Satisfied  with  the  experiment  (for  such  the  en- 

connoissance  discovered  the  Nashville  aground,  gagement  had  been  on  the  part  of  the  iron- 

and  Commander  Worden  seized  the  opportunity  clads),  Capt.  Drayton  immediately  returned  to 

to  bring  the  Montauk  close  up  to  the  obstruc-  Port  Royal,  where  the  Passaic,  and  also  the 

tions  in  the  river,  and  commence  a  bombard-  Montauk,  underwent  repairs, 
ment  upon  her.     In  less  than  20  minutes  the        By  the  commencement  of  April,  the  propara- 

Nashvillo  w^as  in  flames  from  exploding  shells,  tions,  which  for  many  months  previous  had  beer, 

and  half  an  hour  later  her  magazine  blew  up  making  for  a  combined  attack  by  the  ironclads 

vrith  terrific  violence,  leaving  not  a  vestige  of  upon  the  fortifications  of  Charleston  harbor. 

the  vessel  in  sight.    The  Montauk  was  struck  were  completed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 

five  times  by  shots  from  Fort  McAllister,  and  the  whole  fleet  crossed  the  bar,  with  the  inten- 

while  she  was  dropping  down  beyond  the  range  tion  of  reducing  Fort  Sumter  on  the  same  day, 

of  the  enemy's  guns  a  torpedo  exploded  under  and  thence  proceeding  up  to  the  city.    Bnt  iIm^ 

her,  inflicting  a  slight  amount  of  injury.  weather  becoming  so  hazy  as  to  prevent  the 

By  this  time  several  additional  ironclads  had  pilots  from  seeing  the  ranges,  the  attack  w:..- 

arrived  at  Port  Royal,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deferred  until  the  next  day,  and  the  fleet  a  n- 

subjecting  their  various  mechanical  appliances  chored  about  five  miles  from  Fort  Sumter.    At 

to  the  full  test  of  active  service,  before  enter-  noon,  on  the  7th,  this  being  the  earliest  hotj- 

ing  upon  more  important  operations,  Admiral  at  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  the 

Dupont  ordered  them  to  make  a  concentrated  pilots  would  consent  to  move,  signal  was  given 
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by  Admiral  Dapontfrom  hisflag-ehip,  the  New  *  smooth-bore  ordnance,  and  many  rifled  pieces 

Ironsides,  for  the  vessels'  to  yreigh  anchor.  Ac-  of  English  manufacture ;  and  as  an  additional 

cording  to  the  plan  of  attack  the  vessels  were  means  of  protection,  the  channel  between  Fort 

to  form  in  the  following  order  ahead,  at  inter-  Sumter  and  Sullivan^s  Island  was  obstructed  by 

vals  of  one  cablets  length:  1.  Weehawken,  rows  of  floating  casks  supporting  torpedoes  and 

Capt.  John  Bogers ;  2.  Passaic,  Oapt.  Percival  other  submarine  obstacles,  and  in  that  between 

Drayton ;   3.  Montank,  Commander  John  L.  Sumter  and  Gumming's  Point  were  no  less  than 

AVorden ;  4.  Patapsco,  Commander  Daniel  Am-  four  rows  of  piles  extending  nearly  up   to 

men;  6.  New  Ironsides,  Commodore  Thomas  Charleston. 

Turner;  6.  Catskill,  Commander  George  W.  At  half  past  twelve  the  fleet  began  to  move, 
liodgers;    7.  Nantucket,  Commander  Donald  the  Weehawken,  the  leading  ship,  having  a 
^f cN.  Fairfax ;   8.  Nahant,  Commander  John  pioneer  raft  attached  to  her  bows  for  the  pur- 
Downes ;  0.  Keokuk,  Lieut.  Conunander  Alex-  pose  of  explodin'g  torpedoes  and  clearing  away 
nnder  0.  Rhind.    The  squadron  was  then  to  obstructions.    Almost  immediately  her  raft  be- 
pass  up  the  main  ship  channel  without  return-  came  deranged,  and  nearly  an  hour  was  con- 
ing the  fire  of  the  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  sumed  in  putting  it  in  position.    At  half  past 
unless  signalized  to  do  so,  and  was  to  take  up  a  one  the  vessels  were  again  under  way  and 
position  to  the  northward  and  we'stward  of  moved  slowly  up  toward  Fort  Sumter,  passing 
Fort  Samter,  and  engage  its  north  west  face  at  a  the  works  on  Morris  Island,  which  hold  an 
distance  of  from  1,000  to  800  yards.  A  squadron  ominous  silence.  They  then  steered  toward  the 
of  reserve,  consisting  of  the  Canandaigua,  Una-  entrance  of  the  inner  harbor,  intending  to  pass 
dilla,  Hoasatonic,  Wissahickon,  and  Huron,  un-  between  Fort  Sumter  and  SuUivan^s  Island,  and 
der  the  command  of  Capt.  Joseph  H.  Green,  of  shortly  before  8  o^clock  came  within  eflective 
the  Canandaigua,  was  ordered  to  remain  out-  rai^e  of  these  positions.   At  2.50  p.m.  the  guns 
aide  the  bar,  and  be  in  readiness  to  support  the  of  Fort  Moultrie  opened  upon  the  Weehawken, 
Ironclads,  when  they  should  attapk  the  batteries  followed  shortly  after  by  all  the  batteries  on 
on  Morris  Island,  which  would  be  subsequent  Sullivan^s  Island  and  Morris  Island,  and  by  Fort 
to  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter.  Sumter.    The  remainder  of  the  squadron  fol- 
The  chief  works  erected  by  the  enemy  for  the  lowed  steadily  in  the  wake  of  the  leading  ship, 
defence  of  Charleston  may  be  thus  briefly  de-  which,  however,  upon  reaching  the  entrance 
scribed :  On  the  upper  or  north  end  of  Sul-  of  the  channel  between  Sumter  and  SuUivan^s 
livan^s  Island  a  powerful  sand  battery  guarding  Island,  encountered  obstructions  of  so  formi- 
Maffit^s  Channel ;  another  largo  sand  battery,  dable  a  nature,  that  Capt.  Rodgers  considered 
called  Fort  Beauregard,  between  this  and  the  it  impossible  to  pass  through  them.    Ho  accord- 
Moultrie  House ;    Fort  Moultrie,   which  had  ingly  turned  his  ship  to  gain  a  better  position 
been  greatly  strengthened  since  the  commence-  for  attack,  and  his  movements  being  followed 
inent  of  the  war ;  Fort  Sumter,  built  apon  an  by  the  vessels  immediately  behind  him,  tho 
iirtifioial  island  in  the  middle  of  the  cnannel,  lino,  in  conseauence  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
near  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbor,  and  about  channel,  and  the  force  of  tho  tide,  was  thrown 
1 1  miles  west  of  Fort  Moultrie;  Battery  Bee,  ad-  into  some  confusion.    The  New  Ironsides,  in 
joining  Fort  Moultrie,  on  the  western  extremity  attempting  to  turn,  was  caught  in  the  tideway, 
of  Suliivan^s  Island ;  the  Mount  Pleasant  bat-  refused  to  obey  her  rudder,  and  became  in  a 
tery  on  the  mainland  between  Sullivan^s  Isl-  degree  unmanageable ;  while,  to  add  to  the 
iind  and  Cooper  river ;  Castle  Pinckney,*  built  complication,    the    Catskill    and    Nantucket, 
on  an  island  about  a  mile  distant  f^om  Charles-  which  kept  in  her  wake,  fell  foul  of  her,  and 
ton ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  Sumter,  being  for  fifteen  minutes  the  three  vessels  were  in  a 
on  the  right  or  northerly  side  of  the  harbor,  dead  lock.    On  this  occasion,  and  once  subse- 
On  the  other  side  of  the  harbor,  in  the  imme-  qnently,  the  Ironsides  was  obliged  to  come  to 
<Iiate  vicinity  of  the  city,  was  the  Wappoo  bat-  anchor  to  avoid  drifting  ashore,  in  which  case 
tery  on  James  Island,  commanding  the  em-  she  would  inevitably  have  been  lost 
boucbnre  of  Ashley  river ;  next  to  which  was  Nothing  now  remained  but  for  the  admiral  to 
Fort  Johnson,  and  between  it  and  Castle  Pinck-  make  signal  to  the  fleet  to  disregard  the  move- 
ney,  Fort  Ripley,  a  work  erected  on  an  artifi-  ments  of  the  flag-ship,  and  take  up  such  po- 
<.*i:il  island  in  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  Middle  sitions  as  might  seem  most  available.    This  was 
Ground."    On  Cumming's  Point,  Morris  Isl-  at  once  done,  and  shortly  before  4  o'clock  the 
and,  opposite  Fort  Moultrie,  was  Battery  Gregg,  remaining  eight  vessels  were  ranged  opposite 
and  a  mile  south  of  this  Fort  Wagner,  an  ex-  the  northeast  front  of  Sumter,  at  distances  vary- 
teasive  sand  battery  of  the  most  powerful  con-  ing  from  650  to  800  yards.    The  enemy  during 
fl traction.  Finally,  at  Light  House  Inlet,  which  this  time  had  not  been  idle,  and  from  Forts 
divides  Morris  Island  from  Folly  Island,  was  Beauregard,  Moultrie,  and  Sumter,  Battery  Bee 
another  fortification  covering  the  hmding  at  and  Fort  Wagner,  the  concentrated  fire  of  800 
til  at   place.    Within  a  few  days  of  the  attack  guns  was  poured  upon  the  devoted  fleet,  ex- 
tIjo  enemy  also  erected  a  new  sand  work  be-  ceeding  probably  in  rapidity  and  power  any 
twcen  the  two  last  mentioned.  The  number  of  cannonade  previously  Imown  in  warfare.    To 
guns  mounted  on  these  works  was  estimated  this  the  eight  ironclads  could  oppose  but  16 
at    several  hundred,  comprising  the  heaviest  guns.    During  the  climax  of  the  fire  160  shots 
VOL.  in. — 43      A 
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were  counted  in  a  single  minnte,  and  officers  which,  however,  she  was  unable  to  discharge 

described  the  projectiles  as  striking  their  ves-  but  a  single  broadside. 

sels  sometimes  as  rapidly  as  the  ticking  of  a  At  4.30  p.  m.  Admiral  Dnpont  observing  signs 

watch.    It  is  estimated  that  from  first  to  last  of  distress  on  the  part  of  several  of  his  ships, 

the  enemj  fired  not  l«ss  than  8,500  rounds  of  made  signal  to  withdraw  from  action,  intend- 

ommunition.  ing  to  resnme  the  attack  the  next  morning. 

Placed  in  the  focus  of  this  tremendous  fire,  the  The  reports,  however,  which  the  difierent  cora- 

ironclads  fought  at  a  disadvantage  which  ren-  manders  made  on  that  evening  respecting  the 

dered  their  offensive  power  of  little  effect.  The  injuries  *to  their  vessels,  the  character  of  the 

confined  space  in  which  they  were'obliged  to  obstructions  in  the  inner  harbor,  and  the  num- 

manoeuvro  called  for  unusual  vigilance  on  the  her  and  weight  of  the  enemy^s  guns,  convinced 

partof  their  commanders  in  avoiding  collisions,  him  of  the  *^  utter  impracticability  of  taking 

as  also  in  keeping  clear  of  the  fioating  obstruc-  the  city  of  Charleston  with  the  force  under  his 

tions  and  submerged  batteries  against  which  command."  During  the  forty-five  minutes  that 

the  tide  was  constantly  bearing  them.    The  ,  the  fieet  had  been  under  the  hottest  concentra- 

dcnse  clouds  of  smoke  which  hung  over  the  ted  fire  of  the  enemy,  one  vessel  had  been 

water  proved  an  additional  source  of  embarrass-  wholly,  and  four  partially  disabled,  and  in  the 

ment    They,  nevertheless,  entered  resolutely  opinion  of  the  admiral  another  half  hour  would 

upon  the  work  before  them,  and  directed  their  have  sufficed  to  put  the  remainder  hors  de  com- 

principal  attack  against  Fort  Sumter.    Upon  hat.    To  compensate  for  these  damages,  noth- 

receiving  the  order  to  disregard  the  movements  ing  had  been  effected  by  l^e  ironclads  beyond 

of  the  flag-ship,  Lieut.  Commander  Rhind  gal-  some  ii\juries  to  the  east  wall  of  Fort  Sumter 

lantly  ran  his  vessel,  the  Keokuk,  up  through  — a  result  which  confirmed  the  admiral  in  his 

the  others  to  within  550  feet  of  the  fort,  where  opinion  that  the  opposing  forces  were  too  un- 

sho  became  a  special  target  for  the  enemy,  equal  to  justify  him  in  renewing  the  contest. 

During  the  short  period  that  she  was  able  to  The  nine  ships  of  the  squadron  had  been  able 

retain  this  position,  she  was  struck  90  times  to  fire  but  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  shots 

in  the  hull  and  turrets,  19  shots  piercing  her  against  Fort  Sumter  in  reply  to  the  thousands 

at  and  below  the  water  line,  and  others  enter-  of  shells,  solid  shot,  and  steel  pointed  bolts 

ing  her  turret.    The  vessel  was  in  fact  so  com-  hurled  against  them  ^om  six  or  seven  different 

plctely  riddled,  that  her  commander,  fearing  forts;  and  there  was  good  reason  to  suppose 

she  could  not  much  longer  be  kept  afloat,  with-  that  even  had  Sumter  been  silenced,  the  ob- 

drew  from  action  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  stractions  beyond  would  have  been  impassable, 

and  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  anchor  out  and  the  fire  from  the  forts  have  sunk  every 

of  range  of  fire.    She  was  kept  afloat  during  vessel  attempting  to  go  up  the  harbor.    This 

the  night  by  means  of  her  pumps,  but  sank  opinion,  however,  was  not  shared  by  all.    Un- 

the  next  morniQg.    The  Keokuk  was  only  able  •  der  these  circumstances  Admiral  Dupont  not 

to  fire  three  times  during  the  engagement,  one  only  determined  not  to  renew  the  fight,  but  to 

of  her  guns  having  been  almost  immediately  recross  the  bar  and  return  with  the  ironclads 

disabled,  and  the  other  rendered  unavailable  to  Port  Royal ;  being  prompted  to  the  latter 

by  casualties  to  the  crew.    She  differed  in  con-  course  partly  by  the  necessity  of  making  re- 

struction  and  strength  from  the  other  iron-  pairs,  and  paitly  by  his  belief  that  the  anchor- 

clads  of  the  squadron,  and  her  side  and  turret  age  inside  or  outside  the  bar  was  unsafe  for 

armor  of  an  average  thickness  of  5^  inches,  vessels  of  the  Monitor  class.    On  the  12th  the 

proved  entirely  insufficient  to  withstand  the  whole  fleet,  with  the  exception  oi  the  New 

terrible  fire  to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  Ironsides,  which  anchored  outside  Charleston 

The  remaining  vessels,  though  suffering  no  bar,  returned  to  Port  Royal, 
calamity  comparable  in  extent  with  that  of  the  The  casualties  of  the  fleet  were  remarkably 
Keokuk,  were  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  few,  considering  the  fierceness  of  the  enemy ^s 
fire  from  the  forts.  The  Nahant  had  her  tur-  fire,  and  resulted  in  almost  every  case  from 
ret  so  jammed  as  effectually  to  prevent  its  turn-  flying  bolts  and  concussions  within  the  turrets. 
ing,  and  the  pilot  house  became  nearly  unten-  But  one  man  died  of  injuries  received,  and 
able  in  consequence  of  flying  bolts  and  nuts,  about  twenty-five  were  wounded,  principally 
The  Passaic  was  unable  to  use  her  11 -inch  on  the  Keokak  and  Nahant.  In  some  of  the 
^m  after  the  fourth  fire,  and  had  her  turret  vessels  no  casualities  whatever  were  reported, 
temporarily  jammed.  The  Patapsco  lost  the  The  Passaic  was  struck  85  times,  the  Nahant, 
use  of  her  rifle  gun  after  the  fifth  fire,  owing  to  86  times,  the  Patansco,  47  times,  the  Nantuck- 
the  carrying  away  of  her  forward  cap  square  et,  51  times,  the  Montauk,  14  times,  and  the 
bolts ;  and  the  Nantucket  had  her  15-inch  gun  Catskill,  20  times.  Many  of  the  shots  made 
permanently  disabled  after  the  third  fire.  The  but  slight  indentations  in  the  turrets  and  side 
Woehawken,  Mbntauk,  and  Catskill  were  ob-  armor,  but  in  every  ship  repairs  of  greater  or 
structed  in  the  use  of  their  guns  only  by  the  less  extent  were  considered  necessary.  The 
obstacles  to  navigation  above  mentioned.  The  Ironsides  escaped  with  comparatively  little  in- 
New  Ironsides  never  got  nearer  than  within  jury,  having  during  the  whole  engagement 
1 ,000  yards  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  directed  been  out  of  range  of  the  severest  fire.  The 
lior  chief  attention  to  Fort  Moultrie,  against  capabilities  of  the  ironclads  in  contests  of  this 
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nature,  and  tho  opinions  of  their  officers  and  mander  J.  Downes,  thither  to  prevent  any  d»- 

of  other  naval  commanders,  are  stated  uuder  aster  to  tho  fleet.      The  Atlanta,  origioallv  a 

the  head  of  Navy  of  the  U.  8.  awifb  and  powerful  British  steamer  called  the 

In  explanation  of  his  fail  are  to  renew  the  Finjzal,  had  early  in  the  war  run  the  blockftdv 

attack,  Admiral  Dupont  wrote  as  follows  to  of  Savannah,  and  been  converted  bj  the  ect- 

tho  Navy  Department,  on  the  15th:  my  into  an  ironclad  at  a  great  expense.    She 

Any  Attempt  to  pass  through  the  obstructions  I  hare  ^f*  1^1  fe«*  ^"  length,  and  40  feet  beam,  Mme- 

referred  to,  would  have  entangled  the  resseli  and  held  what  over  1,000  tons  m  measurement,  and  lui^. 

them  under  the  moat  severe  fire  of  heavy  ordnance  a  low  deck,  with  a  casemate  or  covered  iroD- 

that  has  ever  been  delivered :  and  while  it  is  barely  plated  house  in  the  centre,  with  sloping  sidw 

C:Sh^  il  woTdVorha-iW°i^Sl.tH^  ajd  ends,™  which  was  her  batte^,  ^onsisfe 

by  fresh  and  more  formidable  obstructions,  and  to  en-  of  two  6-mch  and  two  7-mch  rifled  gnns.    Ol 

counter  other  powerful  batteries,  with  which  the  whole  these  the  former  were  broadside  gnns,  and  the 

harbor  of  Cbarieston  has  been  lined.  I  had  hoped  that  latter  worked  on  a  pivbt,  either  as  broadijide 

the  endurance  of  the  ironclads  would  have  enabled  -,.  v^-_  ,^j  ^^^  smn^    Sho  was  further  jirra^ii 

them  to  have  borne  any  weight  of  fire  to  which  they  «>r  DOW  anu  siern  guns,   one  was  lurincr  arraeu 

mij?ht  have  been  exposed ;  but  when  I  found  that  so  J^*»t^  »  powerful  ram,  a^d  had  attached  to  btr 

large  a  portion  of  them  were  wholly  or  one  half  dis-  bow  a  submarine  torpedo,  charged  with  dhoa 

abled,  by  less  than  an  hour's  engagement,  before  at-  fifty  pounds  of  powder.     No  efforts  had  li€t!i 

*Xer  °of ^h7  toJTdU^*  f  w**""  conv!n^d*?hiS*  w*  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  formidable,  and  it  w- 

l\ni^c^\n  the  au^rwould'^o'^l/res'ilUn  the  losS  oV  believed  by  the  enemy  that  her  speed,  bcr 

the  greater  portion  ofthe  ironclad  fleet,  and  in  leaving  heavy  armament,  and  her  ram,  wonid  rendrr 

many  of  them  inside  the  harbor,  to  fall  into  the  hands  her  more  than  a  match  for  any  two  res^-ls 

of  the  enemy.    The  slowness  of  our  fire,  and  our  ina-  of  the  Monitor  type.     They  therefore  boldh 

&1„Ta'S'/.»i*«'o1erco"if  oV  tr^h^^^  eteamed  down  U>c  sound  at  dawn  of  June  ITti 

wens  difficulties  of  the  gravest  character,  and  until  tho  followed  by  several  small  steamers  convejitij 

outer  forts  should  have  heen  taken,  the  army  could  not  pleasure  parties  who  were  to  be  the  witness 

enter  tho  harbor  or  aflford  me  any  assistance.  of  her  triumph.     At  a  few  minutes  past  fo3T 

On  the  18th,  the  President  despatcned  the  s^®  ^'^  perceived  by  the  Federal  ironcbik 

following  telegram  to  Admiral  Dupont :  which  were  lying  at  anchor  near  the  mouth  ii 

„  ..              ,   .t^   ^            r,.    ,    .  Wilmington  river,  and  they  at  once  prepare: 

ornf'&rh':V."'iA"il'^reta'tLu'tnfL"^^^^^  J"'  "*'"°"-     "^^  Y^^awken,  being  ne.-^' 

til  further  orders.    Do  not  allow  tho  enemy  to  erect  ^"<^  enemy,  got  nnder  way  first  and  stood  tp 

new  batteries  or  defences  on  Morris  Island.    If  he  has  the   sound,   followed  by  the   Nahant,   which, 

begun  it,  drive  him  out.    I  do  not  herein  order  you  to  having  no  pilot,  was  ordered  by  Captiun  Rodf- 

renew  the  general  attack.    That  is  to  dcneod  on  your  ^rs  to  keep  in  the  wake  of  his  vessel.     A  fcV 

own  discretion  or  a  further  order.      A.  tlNCOLil.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  g^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^., 

And  by  another  order,  dated  on  the  succeed**  then  lying  across  tho  channel  ^waiting  the  it- 

ing  day,  he  directed  him,  should  he  not  sue-  tack  of  the  Federal  steamers,  fired  a  single  sl«>: 

ceed  in  taking  the  batteries  on  Morris  Island  at  the  Nahant,  which  failed  to  take  effcri 

or  Sullivao^s  island,  to  continue  the  demonstra-  The  Weehawken  steamed  steadily  toward  tb 

tion  for  a  time,  and  to  make  ^^  the  attempt  a  Atlanta,  and  when   about  800  yards  dit^tsst 

real  one,  though  not  a  desperate  one,  if  it  af-  opened  upon  her  with  her  15-inch  gnn.    Drif.- 

fords  any  considerable  chance  of  success."    In  ing  100  yards  nearer,  she  discharged  both  li: 

reply.  Admiral  Dupont  said  that  he  should  use  guns,  upon  which  the  Atlanta  hauled   do-: 

every  exertion  to  push  forward  the  repairs  of  her  colors,  and  ran  np  a  white  flag  in  token  t : 

the  ironclads,  and  get  them  inMde  the  bar.  surrender.    The  signal  was  not  understood  t^ 

"  I  think  it  my  duty,  however,"  he  observed,  til  after  another  discharge  from  the  Weeai^- 

"  to  state  to  the  department  that  this  will  be  hen,  when  all  firing  ceased,  and  the  prize  w^ 

attended  with  great  risk  to  these  vessels  from  taken  possession  of,  after  a  contest  of  scareev 

the  gales  which  prevail  at  this  season,  and  '  fifteen  minutes,  in  which  the  Weehawken  i^oi:^ 

from  the  continuous  fire  of  the  enemy^s  batter-  had  participated. 

ics."    He  urged  various  objections  to  a  further  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  eatr^ir 

employment  of  them  against  the  works  on  had  been  struck  four  times.    The  first  jf^:.-' 

Morris  Island,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  knocked  a  hole  in  her  casemate,  without,  Lot- 

obey  all  orders  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  even  ever,  going  through,  and  scattered  over  ih^ 

should  his  judgment  be  opposed,  and  to  renew,  enclosed  decks  great  quantities  of  wood  az:. 

if  necessary,  the  attack  on  Charleston,  although  iron  splinters,  by  which  upward  of  40  k^-i 

he  thought  such  a  measure  "  would  be  attend-  were  stunned  and  wounded,  one  of  whom  scb- 

ed  with  disastrous  results,  involving  the  loss  of  sequently  died.    This  is  believ^  to«have  fcivi 

the  coast."  the  first  shot  from  a  15-inch  gnn  fired  vlj 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  Admiral  Dupont,  naval  combat,  and  according  to  the  rebel  «>£- 

having  reason  to  believe  that  the  Atlanta  and  cers  its  effect  was  to  demoralize  the  wh« '-: 

other  rebel  ironclads  at  Savannah  were  medi-  crew  of  the  Atlanta.     The  second  shot  ^rcd 

tating  an  attack  upon  the  blockading  vessels  in  the  edge  of  the  overhang;  the  third  knocks: 

Warsaw  Sound,  despatched  the  Weehawken,  off  the  top  of  the  pilot  house,  Troanding  t^^-' 

Captain  John  Bodgers,  aud  the  Nahant,  Com-  pilots  and  stunning  the  men  at  the  whe^,  tsz 
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the  fourth  struck  a  port  stopper  in  the  centre,  obliged  to  discontinue  his  fire,  not  being  able 
breaking  it  in  two  and  driving  the  iron  frag-  to  distinguish  whether  it  took  effect  on  friend 
ments  through  the  port.  The  first  and  third  or  foe.  The  enemy  were  in  consequence  en- 
shots  decided  the  battle,  the  former,  as  Captain  abled  to  return  to  their  guns,  and  the  assault 
Kodgers  observed,  having  taken  away  the  desire  was  repelled  with  great  slaughter.  On  the 
to  fight,  and  the  latter  the  ability  to  get  away.  16th  an  attack  was  made  by  shore  batteries 
The  captured  prisoners  amounted  to  145,  offi-  on  the  gunboats  Pawnee  and  Marblehead,  in 
cers  and  men,  and  the  hull  of  the  Atlanta  was  the  Stono  river,  but  was  repulsed  after  an 
so  little  injured  that  in  a  short  time  she  was  animated  contest. 

enabled  to  take  her  place  among  vessels  of  her  For  upward  of  a  month  after  this  no  impor- 
class  in  the  United  States  navy.  tant  action  took  place.    General  Gillmore  was 
The  combat  was  characterized  by  the  Secre-  engaged  in  pushmg  his  intrenchments  toward 
tary  of  the  Nayy  as  "  the  most  marked  and  Fort  Wagner,  and  the  naVy  was  unable  to  ef- 
extraordinary  in  the  service  during  the  year,  feet  anything  without  cooperation  from  the 
and  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  significant  land  forces.    Every  day  two  or  three  of  the 
and  insti-uctive  naval   battles   of  the  war."  ironclads  bombarded  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery 
Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  entertained  Gregg,  on  Cumming's  Point,  to  divert  the  at- 
of  the  efficacy  of  ironclads  against  forts  of  tention  of  the  enemy,  but  escaped  any  serious 
masonry  or  sand,  few  could  doubt  after  this  casualty.    The  Ironsides  was  struck  repeatedly 
that  when  ironclads  were  pitted  against  iron-*  by  lO-inch  shot,  at  a  distance  of  1,200  to  1,400 
clads  their  execution  could  be  of  tlie  most  de-  yards,  without  material  impression.    Early  on 
cisive  character.    The  Monitor  class  of  vessels,  the  morning  of  August  17th,  General  Gillmore 
which  had  fallen  into  temporary  disfavor  after  opened  •  all  his  batteries  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  became  again  pop-  firing  over  Fort  Wagner  and  the  intervening 
ular,  and  were  recognized  as  likely  to  be  of  space ;    and  about  the  same   time   Admiral 
the  highest  value  in  harbor  or  coast  defence.  Dahlgren  brought  the  Ironsides,  Weehawken, 
The  brevity  of  the  conflict  and  the  complete  Oatskill,  Nahant,  and  Vontauk  abreast  of  Fort 
disabling  of  the  Atlanta  also  reconciled  many  Wagner,  which  was  effectually  silenced  by  them 
to  the  heavy  ordnance  carried  by  these  vessels,  during  that  day.    The  Passaic  and  Patapsco, 
the  eflScacy  of  which  had  been  a  subject  of  having  rifled  guns,  took  a  position  about  2,000 
some  dispute  among  professional  men.  yards  from  Sumter,  and  cooperated  with  the 
Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  attack  of  shore  batteries  in  the  attack  upon  it.    No  ma- 
April  7th,  the  Government  was  unwilling  to  terial  damage  was  done  to  the  ironclads,  but 
relinquish  further  efforts  against  Charleston,  the  navy  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  Oapt.  George 
and  as  the  tone  of  Admiral  Dupont^s  letters  W.  Kodgers,  of  the  Oatskill,  chief  of  staff  to 
indicated  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  renewed  Admiral  Dahlgren,  who  was  killed  while  in 
attack  upon  tlie  forts,  it  was  determined  to  re-  the  pilot  house  by  a  flying  piece  of  fractured 
lievo  him  by  the  appointment  of  Rear- Admiral  plating.    Shortly  before  dawn,  on  the  morning 
Foote.    That  officer  dying  in  New  York  before  of  the  23d,  five  ironclads  opened  fire  upon 
Ills    departure,   Hear- Admiral  Dahlgren  was  Sumter  at  a  distance  of  about  800  yards,  but 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  squadron,  retired  at  about  6  a.  m.,  after  inflicting  consid- 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  on  July  6th.    Pre-  erable  damage  upon  the  fort.    By  the  Ist  of. 
vious  to  thi9  date  the  demonstrations  against  September  Sumter  was   almost  ent;|rely  dis- 
Cliarleston  had  been  exclusively  naval,  but  abled,  and  with  a  view  of  removing  the  ob- 
with  the  arrival  of  General  Gillmore  as  com-  structions  between  it  and  Fort  Moultrie,  the 
m^pder-in-chlef  of  the  military  department  of  ironclads  were  on  that  night  brought  up  to 
the  South,  arrangements  were  made  for  com-  within  500  ynrds  of  the  former  work,  and  for 
bined   operations  by  the  land  forces  and  the  several  hours  a  steady  fire  was  maintained, 
ironclads.  which  was  answered  by  Fort  Moultrie  and  the 
On  July  10th,  the  Oatskill,  Montauk,  Nahant,  batteries  on  Sullivan^s  Island.    The  ebb  tide 
and  Weehawken  cooperated  with  the  land  at-  setting  in   before  daylight,  the  ironclads  re- 
tack  upon  the  rebel  works  on  Morris  Island,  tired. 

and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  main-  On  the  night  of  September  6th  the  enemy 

tained  a  vigorous  fire  upon  Fort  Wagner.    The  evacuated  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg, 

Oatskill,  which  was  selected  as  a  special  mark  and  on  the  succeeding  day  Admiral  Dahlgren 

by  the  enemy,  was  struck  60  times,  but  came  sent  a  demand  to  Gen.  Beauregard  for  the  sur- 

out  of  action  in  good  working  order.     The  render  of  Fort  Sumter.    Beceiving  no  reply 

other  ironclads  escaped  with  trifling   injury,  he  put>  in  operation  a  plan  to  capture  the  fori^ 

A    few   days   later   the  New  Ironsides  was  by  sending  the  Weehawken  in  by  a  narrow 

brought  over  the  bar,  and  on   th^  18th  she  channel  winding  about  Oumming^s  Point  to 

with, the  four  vessels  above  mentioned  and  the  cut  off  all  communications  in  that  direction. 

Patapsco  was  laid  abreast  of  Fort  Wagner,  to  In  making  this  movement  she  got  hard  aground, 

cooperate  in  the  intended  assault  by  the  troops.  *  and  so  remained  for  many  hours.    Late  in  the 

The  fort  was  completely  silenced  during  the  day  the  admiral  with  the  remaining  ironclads 

day,  but  darkness  having  come  on  before  the  moved  up  to  feel  and,  if  possible,  to  pass  the 

assault  was   made,    Admiral   Dahlgren   was  obstructions  between  Forts  Moultrie  and  Sum- 
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ter.  A  severe  oatinonade  ensued  between  farther  effort  was  made  bj  them  to  pass  into 
tlie  vessels  and  the  forts  with  no  definite  re-  the  inner  harbor,  notwithstanding  manj  of  the 
*salts.  Earlj  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  obstmctions  were  torn  up  and  washed  ashore 
enemj  perceived  the  condition  of  the  Weehaw-  bj  the  violence  of  the  December  gales.  Sab- 
ken  and  opened  upon  her  from  Fort  Moultrie,  sequent  to  the  evacuation  of  Morris  Isknd  by 
in  consequence  of  which  the  admiral  ordered  the  enemy,  a  line  of  interior  blockade  was  es- 
tlie  ironclads  to  cover  her.  The  Weehawken  tablished  by  Admiral  Dahlgren,  extending  from 
however  gallantly  replied  to  the  enemy's  fire,  the  island  to  a  point  off  Fort  Moultrie.  The 
and  the  second  shot  from  her  16-inch  gun  ex-  ironclads  were  placed  on  this  line,  each  taking 
ploded  a  magazine  in  the  fort,  which  was  silent  its  turn  of  picket  duty,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
for  some  time  afterward.  She  received  no  inner  harbor,  and  as  they  thereby  commanded 
further  molestation  from  the  batteries  on  Sul-  Maffit's  Channel,  through  which  the  greater 
livan's  Island  until  the  afternoon,  when,  in  the  part  of  the  blockade  runners  had  entered  Char- 
face  of  a  heavy  fire,  she  succeeded  in  getting  leston,  the  harbor  was  thenceforth  effectuallj 
afloat  and  returned  to  her  anchorage.  closed.    *^  N6t  a  single  blockade  runner,'^  sajs 

The  evacuation  of  Morris  Island  by  the  enemy  Secretary  Welles,  in  his  annual  report,  ^^haa 

seemed  to  Admiral  Dahlgren  to  afford  an  op-  succeeded  in  reaching  the  eity  for  months,  and 

portunity  to  assault  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  the  traffic  which  had  been  to  some  extent,  acd 

well  broken  on  the  gorge  and  southeast  face,  with  large  profits,  previously  carried  on  is  ex- 

and  thus  to  pass  the  obstructions  in  the  main  tinguished.    As  a  conunercial  mart,  Charleston 

channel.     The  night  of  the  8th  was  selected  has  no  existence. " 

for  the  undertaking,  and  the  storming  party.  On  the  night  of  October  6th,  the  Kew  Iron- 
comprising  84  officers  and  418  men,  who  vol-  sides,  while  lying  at  her  moorings  off  Morxjs 
nnteered  for  the  duty,  was  put  under  the  com-  Island,  was  struck  by  the  rebel  torpedo  steam- 
mand  of  Commander  T.  H.  Stevens,  of  the  er  David,  whose  apparatus  exploded  at  the  mo- 
Patapsco.  The  expedition  started  in  twenty  ment  of  contact,  giving  the  ship  a  severe  shock, 
boats  soon  after  10  p.  v.^  with  the  intention  of  and  throwing  a  column  of  water  upon  her  spar 
assailing  the  fort  at  two  points,  one  party  land-  deck  and  into  her  engine  room.  No  percept- 
ing  at  the  gorge  wall  and  mounting  up  over  ible  injury  was  done  to  her  armor  or  hull.  The 
the  ruins  to  the  parapet,  while  another  was  to  David,  a  cigar-shaped  vessel,  fifty  feet  lon^  bj 
attempt  an  entrance  through  the  lower  em-  five  in  diameter,  is  supposed  to  have  been  sunk 
brasures.  At  about  half  past  one  o^clock  the  by  the  shock  of  the  torpedo,  as  nothing  was 
first  line  of  boats  was  challenged  by  the  sentry  subsequently  seen  of  her.  She  had  a  crew  of 
on  the  fort,  from  which  a  sharp  fire  of  mus-  four  persons,  two  of  whom  were  picked  up  out 
ketry  was  immediately  opened.     At  a  signal  of  the  water. 

from  the  fort  all  the  rebel  batteries  bearing  on  Early  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  day,  the 

Sumter  began  to  fire  on  the  boats,  the  garrison  gunboat  Marblehead,  Lieut-Commander  K  TT. 

aiding  tlie  gunners  to  obtain  the  range  by.  Meade,  jr.,  while  lying  on  the  Stono  river, 

throwing  lights  upon  the  water.    A  rebel  ram  opposite  Legar6ville,  was  fired  upon  by  two 

also  came  up  and  attacked  the  boats  at  close  batteries  of  field  and  siege  pieces,  the  latter 

quarters.     Seven  boats  nevertheless  reached  being  posted  in  a  thick  wood.    A  spirited  con- 

the  gorge  wall,  amidst  a  storm  of  musketry,  test  of  over  an  hour  ensued,  at  tho  end  of 

grape,  canister  and  hand  grenades,  only  to  en-  which  the  enemy  retired  in  disorder,  leavini: 

counter  unforeseen  difficulties  of  a  formidable  behind  them  two  8-inch  howitzer  iron  guns  and 

nature.    Instead  of  the  d6bris  up  which  the  caissons.    As  the  practice  of  tho  Marblehccd 

stormers  expected  to  ascend,  they  discovered  a  was  excellent,  their  loss  is  supposed  to  hare 

solid  wall  of  sand  bags  12  feet  high,  from  which  been  severe.     The  gunboat  receijrcd  twelve 

the  enemy  fired  upon  them  with  deliberate  shots  in  her  hull,  and  was  considerably  injured 

aim.    No  scaling  ladders  had  been  provided,  in  her  upper  works  and  rigging.  Sha  had  three 

and  the  men  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  men  killed  and  four  wounded.    The  Pawnee 

Under  these  circumstances  orders  were  given  came  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fight  and  aa- 

to  withdraw,  and  four  of  the  boats  succeeded  noyed  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 

in  making  their  escape.    The  other  three  were  The  chief  maritime  disaster  on  this  station 

swamped  by  the  enemy's  guns,  and  the  whole  was  the  loss  of  the  Weehawken,  which  sank  at 

number  who  landed,  10  officers  and  104  men,  her  moorings  on  the  morning  of  December  6th, 

were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.    Several  during  the  prevalence  of  a  northwesterly  pade. 

of  the  boats  were  driven  off  by  the  ram  and  carrying  with  her  to  the  bottom  four  of  heren- 

t^ok  no  part  in  the  assault,  which  may  be  con-  gineers  and  twenty-six  of  her  crew.    The  re- 

sidered  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as,  had  the  mainder  of  the*  ship's  company  escaped -in  tho 

whole  force  landed,  they  would  doubtless  have  boats,  or  byjumping  overboard  at  the  moment 

been  cut  off  to  a  man.  (iSca  Army  Opebatioits.)  of  going  down.    The  most  of  those  who  per- 

With  this  attempt  ended  the  important  op-  ished  were  probably  drowned  in  the  turret  and 

erations  before  Charleston,  in  which  the  navy  'immediately  below  it,  while  seeking  to  force 

bore  a  prominent  part.  The  ironclads  coOper-  their  way  through  the  narrow  openings  which 
ated  with  General  Gillmore's  batteries  in  com- .  afford  the  only  means  of  escape,    lie  dtsas- 

pleting  the  destruction  of  Fort  Sumter,  but  no  ter  was  at  the  time  attributed  to  her  hatches 
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being  nnclosed.  Having  a  full  supply  of  coal  got  was  ordered  to  move  up  the  river  and  open 
and  ainmnnition  on  board,  and  lying  low  in  the  communications  with  Grant  and  Porter,  who 
water,  it  was  supposed  she  was  put  out  of  trim  were  operating  above  Vicksbnrg.  On  the 
by  shipping  a  sea  in  her  hold  through  the  night  of  March  14th  he  passed  the  batteries  of 
open  hatiJhes,  and  before  the  pumps  could  Port  Hudson,  with  his  own  ship  (the  Hartford) 
be  got  to  work,  careened  over  and  went  and  the  Albatross,  the  remainder  of  his  fleet 
down.  From  the  evidence  given  before  the  being  driven  back,  and  the  Mississippi  destroy- 
court  of  enquiry  ordered  by  Admiral  Dahl-  ed.  He  then  succeeded  in  approaching  to 
gren,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  cause  within  a  short  distance  below  Yicksburg,  and 
of  her  foundering  was  a  rupture  between  the  communicating  across  the  Peninsula  with  the 
overhang  and  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  produced.  Union  commanders,  after  which  he  blockaded 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Monitor,  by  the  incessant  the  Red  river  for  several  weeks,  effectually  in- 
pounding  of  the  overhang  against  the  waves  as  tercepting  the  supplies  from  Texas  destined  for 
the  vessel  rose  and  fell  in  a  heavy  &ea.  She  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  Having  been  re- 
lay in  twenty  feet  of  water,  and  measures  have  lieved  from  this  duty  early  in  May  by  Admiral 
been  taken  to  raise  both  her  and  the  Keokuk.  Porter,  who  had  run  the  batteries  at  Yicksburg 
3.  Eaatem  Gulf  Squadron. — The  cruising  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet,  he  returned  to  New 
ground  of  this  squadron  comprised  the  coast  Orleans  by  way  of  the  Atchafalaya,  and,  until 
of  Florida,  from  Gape  Canaveral  to  Pensacola,  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  directed  the 
and  as  no  important  military  operations  were  naval  operations  against  that  place.*  He  then 
conducted  on  this  line  during  the  year,  the  ves-  turned  over  the  entire  control  of  the  Western 
sels  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in  waters,  above  New  Orleans,  to  Admiral  Porter, 
blockading  duties,  and  by  their  vigilance  sue-  {See  Abmy  OpebationbO 
ceeded  in  c*aptnring  upward  of  a  hundred  The  capture  of  the  if.  S.  gunboat  Hatteras, 
prizes.  Among  the  incidents  which  relieved  by  the  privateer  Alabama,  is  related  under 
the  monotony  of  this  service  were  several  boat  the  head  of  Operations  of  the  CoNTEDEitATB 
expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  salt  Navy  (vol.  H.  of  this  work,  p.  604) ;  and  that 
works,  or  cutting  out  or  destroying  vessels,  of  the  Harriet  Lane  under  Texas  (vol.  II.,  pp. 
One  of  these  was  sent,  in  the  middle  of  Decem-  774-775). 

ber  to  West  Bay,  where  the  Confederate  Gov-  On  Jan.  21st,  the  bark  Morning  Light  and 
ernment  had  extensive  salt  works  producing  400  the  schooner  Yelocity,  of  the  blockading  fleet 
bushels  daily.     At  this  place  27  buildings,  28  off  Sabine  Pass,  were  captured  during,  a  dead 
large  boilers,  and  200. kettles  were  destroyed,  calm  by  two  cotton-fortifled  steamers.     The 
together  with  5,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  store  gunboats  Cayuga  and  New  London  subsequent- 
houses  containing  three  months^  provisions,  the  ly  pursued  and  overtook  the  Morning  Light 
whole  estimated  at  hidf  a  million  dollars.  From  near  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  but  found  her  in 
this  point  the  expedition  proceeded  down  the  flames.    She  was  totally  destroyed,  but  the  ene- 
bay,  destroying  private  salt  works,  which  lined  my  were  unable  to  secure  her  guns.    The  corn- 
each  side  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  to  the  manding  general,  Magruder,  immediately  issued 
number  of  118  different  establishments,  aver-  a  proclamation  stating  that,  as  the  port  of  Sabine 
aging  2  boilers  and  2  kettles  to  each.    507  Pass  had  ^^  ceased  to  be  actually  blockaded,  by 
kettles  were  dug  up  and  rendered  useless,  and  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  fleet  near  the  same,"» 
over  200  buildings  were  destroyed.    The  en-  friendly  nations  were  invited  to  resume  com- 
tire  damage   to  the  enemy  is  estimated  at  mercial  intercourse  with  it,  until  an  actual 
$3,000,000.  blockade  should  be  reestablished  with  the  usual 
4.  Western  Oulf  Squadron. — The  proper  sta-  notice  required  by  the  law  of  nations.    To  this 
tibn  of  this  squadron  is  along  the  Gulf  coast  Commodore  Bell,  commanding  the  U.  S.  fleet 
from  Pensacola  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but  owing  on  the  coast,  replied  by  a  counter-proclamation, 
to    military   movements,  in   Mississippi   and  warning  all  concerned  that  Sabine  Pass,  as  well 
Louisiana,  Rear-Admiral  Farragut  W8s  obliged  as  the  whole  coast  of  Texas,  was  under  an  ac- 
to  employ  many  of  his  vessels  in  the  Missis-  tual  blockade,  and  that  merchant  vessels  ap- 
sippi  and  Red  rivers,  in   active  cooperation  pearing  off  any  part  of  the  coast,  or  attempt! Uir 
Tvith  the  land  forces.    For  the  same  reason  he  to  pass  out  of  a  port,  would  be  seized  as  lawful 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  this  portion  of  his  prizes. 

squadron,  leaving  the  blockade  of  the  coast  to  On  the  morning  of  September  8th  the  light- 

his  subordinates.    The  inland  operations  of  the  draught   gunboats   Clifton,   Sachem,  Granite 

navy,  having  been  for  the  most  part  intimately  City,  and  Arizona  crossed  the  bar  of  Sabine 

connected  with  those  of  the  army,  have  been  Pass,  convoying  a  fleet  of  transports  on  which 

treated  under  that  head,  and  it  will  be  neces-  were  4,000  troops  under   General  Franklin, 

sary  to  give  here  but  a  brief  outline  of  what  Somewhat  later  In  the  day  the  Clifton  and 

i^'as  done.  Sachem   engaged  a  six-gun  battery  on  shore. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  the  army  of  but,  getting  aground  and  becoming  disabled. 

General  Grant  and  the  Mississippi  flotilla  un-  were  compelled  to  surrender.    The  remaining 

der  Rear- Admiral  Porter  commenced  the  siege  gunboats  and  other  transports  succeeded,  with 

of  Yicksburg,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  hnsten-  some  difl^culty,  in  retiring.    {See  Abmt  Opeb- 

ing  the  reduction  of  that  place,  Admiral  Farra-  ations.)     • 
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Other  casualties  to  the  squadron  were  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  sailing  sloop  Preble, 
of  the  old  navy,  at  Pensacola,  on  April  27th ; 
'  and  the  sinking  of  the  gunboat  Kinsman,  from 
striking  a  snag  in  the  Mississippi  river  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  23d. 

5.  Mmissippi  Flotilla, — ^The  operations  of 
this  fleet,  like  those  of  the  preceding,  were  al- 
most exclusively  undertaken  in  coig unction 
with  the  land  forces,  and  are  described  under 
Abmt  Operations.  It  may  be  stated  briefly 
that  Admiral  Porter  cooperated  in  the  capture 
of  Arkansas  Post,  Jan.  11th,  in  the  protracted 
and  hazardous  movements,  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  six  months,  which  led  to  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  in  va- 
rious important  expeditions  up  the  White  and 
Red  rivers,  in  all  of  which  the  gunboats  acquit- 
ted themselves  with  distinction.  An  expedition 
up  the  White  river  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
made  important  discoveries  respecting  the 
strength  and  movements  of  the  enemy  in  Arkan- 
sas. Important  services  were  also  rendered  by 
the  gunboats  in  patrolling  the  Tennessee  and 
Onmberland  riven,  and  dispersing  the  guerillas 
who  fired  upon  supply  steamers  and  transports. 
To  the  gunboats  on  the  Ohio,  which  in  July 
cooperated  with  the  land  forces  in  the  pursuit 
of  Morgan,  was  in  a  considerable  degree  due  the 
capture  of  that  leader  and  his  force. 

The  flotilla  on  the  Mississippi  numbered  at 
the  close  of  the  year  upward  of  a  hundred 
vessels,  carrying  462  guns,  with  crews  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  6,500  men.  Thirteen 
of  these  were  emcient  ironclads,  83  "  tinclads," 
so  called  from  being  less  heavily  plated  than 
the  others,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  de- 
spatch and  auxiliary  vessels,  rams,  &c.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  iron  and  tinclads  in  the 
course  of  construction.. 

6.  Potov/ldc  Flotilla. — ^The  vessels  of  this 
«quadron  are  principally  light-draught  river 
steamboats  and  tugs,  and  their  field  of  opera- 
tions comprised  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Poto- 
mac and  Rappahannock  rivers, where  they  were 
employed  to  prevent  contraband  traffic  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  perform  other,  po- 
lice duties.  By  their  vigilance  they  succeeded 
in  capturing  many  petty  blockade  runners  and 
in  intercepting  rebel  mails ;  and  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  by  the 
enemy  in  June  and  July  vessels  were  stationed 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Annapo- 
lis, and  other  salient  points  of  attack.  In  the 
latter  part  of  August  the  gunboat  Satellite  and 
tug  Reliance  were  surprised  and  captured  by  a 
party  of  the  enemy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock; but  subsequently  they  were  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  by  a  land  force  under 
command  of  G«n.  Eilpatrick. 

The  chief  naval  incident  on  foreign  stations 
was  the  attack  by  the  Wyoming,  Oommander 
McDougal,  upon  several  Japanese  batteries  and 
armed  vessels  at  Simonosaki,  on  July  16th.  in 
retaliation  for  an  outrage  upon  an  American 
steamer.    In  an  action  of  an  hour^he  vessels 


were  partially  destroyed  and  the  batteries  modi 
ii\jured.  The  Wyoming  lost  11  killed  and 
wounded,  and  was  hulled  11  timep.  <Se«  Japaa'. 
The  number  of  vessels  captured  by  the  sever- 
al squadrons  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war  to  Nov.  1st,  1863,  was  1,046,  daasifiedag 
follows:  steamers,  179;  ships,  15;  barques, 
26  ;  brigs,  80 ;  schooners,  547 ;  sloops,  131 ; 
yachts  and  small  boats,  117.  The  value  of  all 
the  prizes  sent  to  admiralty  courts  for  adjudi- 
cation is  estimated  by  Secretary  Welles  at  up* 
ward  of  $18,000,000 ;  and  the  value  of  those 
condemned,  the  costs  and  amounts  distributed 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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The  number  of  prizes  captured-  in  1863  by 
the  four  principal  coast  squadrons  considerablr 
exceeded  800,  of  which  about  one  third  were 
steamers,  in  many  cases  built  expressly  for 
blockade  running,  and  loaded  with  valuable 
carcpoes. 

NELSON,  WoLFBED,  K  D.  Dr.  Nelson  was 
born  at  Montreal  in  July,  1802,  and  was  the  son 
of  an&igllsh  commissariat  officer.  Educated  to 
the  medical  profession,  he  was  admitted  to  prac> 
tice  in  181 1,  and  established  himself  at  St  Denis 
on  the  Richelieu  river.  In  the  war  with  the 
United  States  which  shortly  after  ensued,  be 
volunteered  and  served  as  surgeon  of  the  bat* 
talion  raised  in  that  district.  In  1827  he  sno 
cessfuUy  contested  the  representation  of  Sorel 
with  the  then  Attorney-General — afterward 
Chief  Justice  Stuart,  and  was  after  that  a  prom- 
inent man  in  the  political  world.  Whatever 
objects  others  may  have  proposed  to  them- 
selves, his  was  to  obtain  for  Britbh  subjects  is 
Oanada  the  right  eigoyed  by  their  fellow  sub- 
jects in  Great  Britain.  Conceiving  those  rights 
to  have  been  uiyustly  infringed,  he  took  up 
arms  in  1887  to  ei]dfbrce  them,  and  fought  brave- 
ly, however  rashly,  in  the  cause  he  had  adopted. 
He  won  the  one  victory  at  St.  Denis,  which 
served  to  gild  the  desperate  fortunes  of  the  iu- 
surgents.  When  the  advance  of  the  victorious 
troops  of  Colonel  Wetherall  rendered  further 
resistance  hopeless,  he  fled,  and  sought  by  pur- 
suing back  roads  and  travcrsingforests  to  make 
his  way  to  the  United  States.  He  was  captured 
upon  the  frontier,  and  carried  to  Montreal  and 
imprisoned.  Even  his  adversaries  of  those  days 
respected  him  for  bravery  and  consistency.  Bis 
life  was  spared,  and  he  was  sent  into  exile 
Released  from  Bermuda,  he  settled  in  the 
United  States,  and  came  to  live  as  near  Canada 
as  possible— at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  As  soon  as 
Uie  amnesty  permitted,  he  returned  to  his  na- 

^  The  sam  of  $89,115.78  allowed  to  eltlmaats  by  dtcrw  d 
ooart 
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tiv^e  country,  and  resided  in  Montreal  during  Edgerly  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  4tli  New 

his  remaining  days.    In  the  year  1844  he  was  Hampshire    regiment,   which    had   been    in 

elected  by  his  old  friends  on  the  Bichelieu  to  Florida. 

represent  the  county  of  that  name,  and  was  re-  On  the  3d  of  June  the  Legislature  assembled 

elected  to  the  next  parliament.     He  became  at  Concord,  and  elected  not  only  Gilmore  as 

the  ardent  friend  of  the  party  essaying  to  work  g<)vernor,  but  Allen  H.  Tenney,  Secretary  of 

the  British  Constitution  in  its  fulness  in  Can-  State,  and  Peter  Sanborn,  State  Treasurer,  and 

ada.    Declining  a  third  election;  he  was  ap-  other  officers. 

pointed  in  1851  an  inspector  of  prisons^an  The  revenue  of  the  State  during  1868  was^ 

office  for  which  his  professional  career  and  his  taxes,   $137,065.61;    loans,    $239,800;    total, 

earnest  philanthropy  fitted  him.    In  1859  he  $876,385.61.    The  expenses  amounted  as  fol- 

became  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  lows :  ordinary,   $210,539.32 ;  aid  to  families 

During  the  ship  fever  of  1847,  he  had  rendered  of  volunteers,  $188,810.56 ;  total,  $394,349.88. 

great  service  to  the  poor,  sick  and  dying  immi-  The  debt  of  New  HampslAre,  at  the  end  of  the 

grants,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  during  fiscal  year  1862,  was  $735,100.    During  1868 

the  cholera  years,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  additional  loans  have  been  negotiated  to  the 

llealth,  he  was  also  most  zealous.  He  has  been  amount  of  $239,300  for  the  temporary  use  of 

once  or  twice  elected  President  of  the  College  the  State,  and  $482,300  for  military  purposes, 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  Lower  Canada.  The  amount  paid  out  by  the  State  on  account 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1868.    Through  a  of  the  war  to  June  1st,  1863,  was  $1,305,835,  a 

life  full  of  adventures  as  that  of  a  hero  of  ro-  portion  of  which  had  been  paid  back  by  the 

mance,  he  preserved  a  name  unsullied  by  any  Federal  Government.    The  number  of  men 

baseness.     He  carried  into  politics  and  official  which  the  State  had  furnished  at  that  date  was 

lifi)  a  heart  tender  as  a  child's,  excitable  and  17,788,  being  herquota  upon  every  previous  call, 

romantic  as  a  woman's.     Possessed  once  of  Gov.  Gilmore,  in  his  message,  stated  that  the 

wealth,  he  sacrificed  it  on  the  altar  of  (what  State  banks,  with  a  capital  of  over  four  and  a 

he  esteemed)  his  duty  to  his  country— an4  in  half  millions,  had  over  a  million  and  a  quarter 

his  later  years,  when  other  men  were  accused  of  State  and  National  securities.    The  railroads 

of  enriching  themselves  at  the  .expense  of  the  in  the  State  had  done  a  fair  business  during  the 

country,  his  escutcheon  ever  escaped  unstained,  year  which  had  passed.    The  mutual  insurance 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.    The  election  in  New  companies  had  proved  a  failure  in  the  State. 

Hampshire  for  State  officers  was  held  on  the  10th  The  State  prison,  insane  asylum,  house  of  refor- 

of  March.  There  were  three  candidates  for  gov-  mation  and  other  benevolent  and  reformatory 

ernor,  viz. :  IraA.Eastman,  Democratic;  Joseph  institutions,  were  described  to  be  inanexcel- 

A.  Gilmore,  Republican,  and Ilarriman,  lent  condition.    The  same  was  the  state  of  the 

Union.  The  total  vote  cast  was  66,240.  In  1860  educational  institutions.  The  general  condition 

the  total  vote  was  65,928.    The  result  was  as  of  the  State  was  represented  to  be  prosperous. 

follows:  All  departments  of  business  had  flourished, 

Eaatman.           Gilmore.           Harriman.  produce  had  increased,  and  industry  had  ffained 

S2,888             29,035               4,872  fta  reward. 

No  one  received  a  migority,  and  Gilmore  was  a  bill  was  proposed  in  the  Legislature  giving 

mbsequently  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  which  to  soldiers  in  the  field  the  privilege  of  voting. 

was  divided  as  follows :  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was,  that  it 

Republicans ^T    ^iT  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Ste^ 

Democrats           .                      8         142  Oonstitution,  as  well  as  the  law,  which  requures 

The  vote  for  membew  of  Congress  was  asfol-  the  presence  of  the  voter  at  the  polls. 

owB  •                *"w"*wcio  VI  v^vu{sx«n»  fToo  c»xv4.  gome  popular  disturbances  arose  in  the  State 

'                     Eepnblieaa.                  Democnit  ^^™S  *>?  ^I^  for  soldiers.    Some  of  the 

St  District,  Eastman. .  11,979    Marcy 12,059  towns  of  the  State  had  previously  furnished  an 

d       **       Rollins....  10,865   George 9,999  excess  above  their  quota,  and  considered  the 

d       "       Patterson.  10,847    Burns 10,571  ^j^ft  ^ipon  them  under  such  circumstances  as 

On  the  26th,  the  following  Torder  was  pub-  peculiarly  burthensome.    Upon  the  represent- 

ished  in  the  "  Independent  Democrat,"  at  Con-  ation  of  the  facts  to  the  War  Department,  the 

ord :  promise  was  given  by  the  provost-marshal-gen- 

Spteidl  Orderij  Ko.  119.  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  surplus  men  should  be  discharged 

War  Dkpabtmkit,  AdjutInt-Gkitoal's  Oftici,  ;  in  8°ch  towns  from  the  number  taken  by  the 

Wasuznotoit,  March  13M,  1S68.    \  draft.    The  governor  thereupon  promised  this 

^0  the  Oovemor  of  New  Hampthire :  remittance  to  the  towns.    But  when  the  at- 

.   ^     ^.     X.       I'i?"^"^  J    .   .,.     *  11     .  tempt  was  made  to  carry  out  this  plan  the  dif- 

34.  By  direction  of  the  Prwiident,  the  following  gculties  were  found  to  be  so  great  that  it  was 

fficers  are  hereby  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  y*'"*"^°  "v^w  xvuwv*  w  w  ovp*«««  t^€»«  m     «^ 

Tnited  States.          *          *          *          *         *  impossible  to  execute  it.    At  Jackson  a  mob 

ieut,  A.  J.  Edgerly,  4th  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  burned  the  Forest  Vale  House,  half  way  be- 

►r  circulating  Copperhead  tickets,  and  doing  all  in  bis  tween  the   Crawford  and  Glen  Houses,  and 

ower  to  promote  the  success  of  the  rebel  cause  in  his  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  of  ^he  marshal  engaged  in 

^v  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  notitying  the  drafted  men.     The  loss  of  prop- 

h.  THOMAS,  A^tttant-Geneial.  erty  was  valued  at  $8,000.    In  Portsmouth  a 
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disturbance  also  took  place.    (See  Biots.)  The  writ,  except  under  the  ezpreaa  antbority  <rf  Co^ 

decision  of  the  department  was,  however,  ac-  K^wsj.    ^^.         ^.        .        o.  *     u  *i.  j-  •  • 

^^z^^^A  :«  «tI.^»  /k^  *;-^««««*«Jv.^«  «,«-r.  i'.,ii-  Against  the  creation  of  new  Slates  by  the  diTuum 

qniesced  m  when  the  circumstances  were  fully  ^^  ^|ig^      ^nes,  or  in  any  other  manner  notccarir 

nnderstood.  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  against  the  hgLt 

K£W  JERSEY.     At  the  session  of  the  Leg-  of  secession  as  practically  admftted  by  the  tction  of 

islatare  at  the  commencement  of  the  yeai^  a  Congressiu  admitting  as  a  new  State  a  portioo  of  the 

series  of  resolutions  were  passed  which  were  o"j^9^ '^^Jpo**?               j .    *u        j     *•     * 

.   :     J  J  *«»v*"«'»*'"^  "  «»^  j#ow>w  wixiv-u   "  w»^  Against  the  power  assumed  m  the  procUmttioD  of 

intended  to  express  the  views  of  the  mnjonty  the  President  made  January  1st,  1863,  by  which  aU 
of  the  voters  on  public  affairs.  The  series  the  slaves  in  certain  States  and  parta  of'Stttes  ue 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  12  yeas  to  8  forever  set  free:  and  against  the  ezpenditare  of  the 
nays,  and  the  House  by  88  yeas  to  13  nays,  pablic  moneys  for  the  enwncipation  of  sUTea  or  their 
rvi:  1  *•  """•»«  ^j  Ai-  *  AU  o*  "  •'.  support  at  any  time,  under  any  pretence  wbaterer; 
The  resolutions  declare  that  the  State  m  S^nst  any  and  every  exerei^  of  power  upon  the 
promptly  answering  all  the*  calls  for  troops,  part  of  the  Federal  Government  that  is  not  dm\j 
believed  and  confided  in  the  declarations  of  the  given  and  expressed  in  the  Federal  Constitntion— re- 
President  made  in.  his  inaugural  address,  and  g!^'^"'8^**n*'*^?°7^"°''***^'¥^.!^K***^»^°'U! 
;«  ♦»»«  .»c>r.i.if  :/v»<.  ^^n^^.^.s^J\^^^»^A  t«i«.  i  qai  .  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  tbe 
m  the  resolutions  of  OongreM  passed  July,  1861 ;  gj^    ^^  reserved  to  the  Sti£c8  respectirdj,  or  to 

and  that,  liavmg  waited  with  patience  and  for-  the  people." 

bcarance  for  the  redemption  of  these  pledges,  4.  And  h4  U  rtBolud,  That  the  aneqnalled  prompt- 
she  conceives  it  to  be  her  solemn  duty  to  urge  »«»  »ith  which  New  Jersey  has  responded  to  erm 

upon  the  President  and  Congress  in  the  m<Mt  ^* '"'t®  K^""  Ppcsident  and C3oDgn»i for meoMd 

*^       Vi  ,  ,    r^  J     •  J  J      wuftiwoa  UA  uuo  uiyow  mcaus,  hss  bccu  occssioned  by  no  lurking  aDunostj 

respectful  but  decided  manner  the  redemption  to  the  Sutes  of  the  South  or  the  rights  of  her  people; 
of  the  pledges  under  which  the  troops  of  the  .  no  disposition  to  wrest  from  them  any  of  their  rigfatt. 

State  entered  upon  and  have  continued  in  the  privileges,  or  property,  but  simply  to  assist  in  iMi> 

contest;  and  as  the  devotion  of  the  State  to  r°J!% " ?t^f* S^^.JS^"*''^  "I'^iK^lf^!!!!! 

^1               J              c           J.     ^*       a.1-    TT   •           ji  to  be  her  duty  to  do.  tbe  supremacy  of  the  FmoiI 

the  sacred  cause  of  perpetuating  the  Union  and  constitution :  ind  whbe  abating  nangfat  m  her  der^ 

mamtaining  the  Constitution  has  been  untaint-  taon  to  the  Union  of  tbe  States  andT the  dignity  tad 

ed,  in  any  degree,  by  infidelity,  bigotry,  section-  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  at  no  time  sioee  tbe 

alism,  or  partisanship,  she  now,  in  view  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  has  this  Suu  heea 

foithoripW  Pligfited   of  the  clisasten.  and  SJibVK-fr^n^ll^iSIS^Snr^^ 

disgrace   that  nave  marked  the    steps  of  a  with  horror  and  suffering  in  its  prosecnt&i,  tod  d«> 

changed  and  changing  policy,  and  of  the  im-  cessarily  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  all  in  its  coo- 

minent  dangers  that  threaten  the  national  ex-  tinuance.       ^        ,    ,  -^      ^    »     .,         #iv 

istence,  urges  upon  the  President  and  Congress  q.^^^^L^  H  ^^^^3  Thatjhe  w^«?»«  ^ff. 

-.   .^4...I«  JLj  ^Kx.^ ^  x^  *u         •-:     1     *i^^  State  of  New  Jersey  believes  that  the  appotntmectcf 

a  return  and  adherence  to  the  original  policy  commissioners  upon  tbe  part  of  the  F^rfcral  Govera- 

of  the  administration,  as  the  only  means  by  ment  to  meet  commissioners  similarly  appointed  br 

which  the  Union  can  be  restored,  and  the  the  insurgent  States,  to  convene  in  some  suitable 

nation  saved.    The  other  resolutions  were  thua  P}»ce  for  &e  purpose  of  considering  whether  sdt  wd 

expressed :  {f  ^^  "^^i  5l»°  T''^ }^.u^^^^  consistent  with  the 

vA^Acoavu.  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Kational  Govetnmeot,  of 

8.  And  hi  it  rmolved.  That  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  which  the  present  civil  war  may  be  brought  to  a  dose, 

of.the  people  of  this  State  that  tbe  war  power  within  is  not  inconsistent  with   the   integrity,  honor,  lod 

the  limits  of  tbe  Constitution  is  ample  for  any  and  all  dignity  of  the  Federal  OovemmenL  but,  as  an  iodica- 

emergencies,  and  that  all  Bssamptions  of  power,  under  tion  or  tbe  spirit  which  animates  the  adhering  States, 

whatever  plea,  beyond  that  conrerred  by  the  Constitu-  would  in  any  event  tend  to  strengthen  ns  iip&e  opio' 

tion,  is  without  warrant  or  authority,  and  if  permitted  ion  of  other  nations;  and  hoping,  as  we  ancerekdo, 

to  continue  without  remonstrance  will  finally  encom-  that  the  Southern  States  would  reciprocate  the  pe•o^ 

pass  the  destruction  of  tbe  liberties  of  the  people  and  ful  indications  thus  evinced ;  and  b^eving,  as  we  dn, 

the  death  of  the  republic ;  and,  therefore,  to  toe  end  that  under  the  blessing  of  God  great  benefits  wooM 

that  in  any  event  the  matured  and  deliberate  sense  of  arise  from  such   a   conference,  we   most  earaestlr 

the  people  of  New  Jersey  may  be  known  and  declared,  recommend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  c(  ^ 

we  their  representatives,  in  Senate  and  General  As-  Government  of  the  United  States  and  request  its  co- 

sembly  convened,  do,  in    their  name  and   in  their  operation  therein. 

so^  "rotest""'^  ^^  Federal  Government  this  our  j^q  ^^aft  took  place  in  the  State.    The  qnolA 

^^AgsSn^ra  wir  waged  with  the  insuri^ent  States  for  ^  *^®  *"°®  the  draft  was  made  was  ^7^: 

the  accomplishment  of  unconstitotionul   or  partisan  these  were  rai8(n  by  volunteering.     Up  to  m 

purposes;  Ist  of  January,  1863,  the  number  of  troofs 

Against  a  war  which  has  for  its  object  the  subju^-  which  the  State  had  been  called  upon  to  for- 

to  te?rito4uo^^^^^^^^     ''     ""  ^'"^  "^  '^"'  '^"''''''*  ^«^  ^as  27,199,  and  the  number  of  men  fur- 

Against  proclamations  from  any  source  by  which,  wished  up  to  that  time  was  80,214.     Libenl 

under  the  jplca  of  ''military  necessity,"  persons  in  bounties  were  paid  by  the  counties  and  Cities 

States  and  Territories,  sustaining  the  Federal  Govern-  which  were  to  be  reimbursed  by  tbe  State. 

iT«wi' S?i«T°^  the  necessary  military  lines,  are  held  An  euTohnent  of  the  citizens  made  in  antid- 

'^lJu^ns\VeTr^^^^^^  pation  Of  a  drafl,  returned  the  number  in  the 

law  in  States,  Territories,  or  districts  not  in  a  state  of  State  liable  to  military  duty  71,697. 

insurrection :  No  election  for  State  officers  was  held  dorim: 

Against  all  arrests  without  warrant;  against  the  the  year.      Oounty  officers  and  members  of  the 

T3rjl.tuining{he^a^oT^A;™555^h?4  W«ture  were  chosen,  «,mpnsiog  one  t^ 

the  public  safety  docs  not  require  it,"  and  ogainst  the  of  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly*     Inis  DOflJ 

assumption  of  power  by  any  person  to  suspend  such  was  divided  as  followa: 
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^       P      , ,.                              *T**         '^m"'*  *^®  important  consideration  as  to  the  right  of 

l)lmocr^°flV.V.V.\'";'.V.V.V*U               40  ^®  Federal  Government  to  enter  a  State  and 

give  certain  privileges  to  a  corporation  con- 

The  halance  in  the  State  Treasury  at  the  be-  trolled  by  its  local  laws.    By  means  of  their 

ginning  of  the  year  was  $92,084.     The  State  route  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Company  had 

has  no  debt  of  consequence  except  that  con-  transported  troops  and  freight  from  Fhiladel- 

tracted  as  war  expenses.    The  local    institu-  phia  to  New  York,  but  were  enjoined  from 

tions  were  prosperous  daring  the  year.    On  continuing  to  do  tbe  same  by  the  chancellor 

the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  the  troops  of  the  of  New  Jersey,  who  ordered  the  payment  to 

*  State  were  promptly  sent  to  repel-  the  enemy,  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Oompwiy  of 

{See  Akmt  Operations.)  all  sums  received  by  said  Delaware  and  Rari- 

The  railroad  system  of  the  State  has  attracted  tan  Company,  on  iJie  ground  that  an  act  of 

much  attention.     Situated  geographicaUy  as  the  State  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  road  to 

the  State  is,  between  the  great  cities  of  New  be  constructed  during  the  existence  of  the 

York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  States  in  which  Camden  and  Amboy  charter,  *^*  which  shall  be 

those  cities  are  located,  the  route  of  communl-  intended  to  carry  passengers  cmd  merchandise 

cation  necessarily  passes  over  her  territory,  between  Now  York  and  Philadelphia,"  without 

This  embraces  likew^ise  the  principal  portion  the  consent  of  the  said  Camden  and  AJnboy 

of  the  communication  by  land  between  the  Company. 

north  and  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  According  to  their  report  the  committee  of 
country.  Four  rivers  of  some  importance  inter-  Congress  find  that  from  September  Ist,  1862, 
sect  this  route,  viz.:  the  Hackensack,  the  Pas-  to  June  1st,  1863,  there  were  transported  over 
saio,  Raritan  and  Delaware.  The  necessity  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Bay  Company^s  road 
an  easy  communication  between  the  above  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
cities  w^ns  so  manifest  in  the  war  of  1812,  as  to  eight  Ynen,  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  horses, 
bo  considered  a  work  of  national  importance,  and  eight  hundred  and  six  thousand  two  hun- 
and  deserving  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern-  dred  and  forty-five  pounds  of  freight,  by  order 
ment.     Congress,  however,  refused  to  author-  of  the  Government. 

ize  any  expenditure  for  such  an  object.  Thirty  They  also  find  that  Congress  has  five  times 
years  ago,*  when  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  exercised  the  power  of  establishing  post-roads, 
canal  and  the  Camden- Amboy  railroad  were  1st.  In  tlte  case  of  the  bridges  across  the  Ohio 
chartered,  the  projects  were  considered  to  be  at  Wheeling  and  Bridgeport,  Virginia,  which 
so  visionary  that  the  charters  could  with  great  law  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  2d. 
difficulty  be  given  away  by  the  State.  Indeed  In  a  special  law  of  Congress  declaring  that  all 
they  could  not  be  given  away  upon  terms  on  railroads  in  the  United  States  shall  be  post- 
which  capitalists  were  then  willing  to  accept  routes.  8d.  Actof  1868,  where  that  legislation 
them  unless  they  were  impregnably  protected  is  reaffirmed.  4th.  In  an  act  declaring  a 
from  competition.  This  protection  was  thus  bridge  partly  constructed  across  the  Ohio  river 
given  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  with-  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  to  be  a  lawful  structure, 
out  it  neither  railroad  nor  canal  would  have  6th.  In  the  act  of  1863,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
tben  been  built.  On  the  fares  paid  by  passen-  dent  to  seize  any  railroad  when  the  public 
gers  and  merchandise  wliich  pass  over  the  safety  may  require  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  con- 
railroad  and  cnnal  a  percentage  i»p£dd,  which  sidered  a  part  of  the  military  establishment  ^f 
amounts  to  $200,000  on  the  thousands  of  pas-  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  post-road.  The 
sengers  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  merchan-  committee  then  proceeded  to  argue  from  article 
diso  thus  transported.  In  principle  the  tolls  1,  section  8,  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  paid  into  the  treasury  of  New  York  that  Congress  *^  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
from  the  business  done  on  her  canals,  is  sim-  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
ilar  to  those  which  ^ew  Jersey  exacts  for  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,'' 
business  done  on  her  public  works.  The  faros  and  quote  at  length  views  of  the  Supreme 
on  these  routes  are  as  low  or  lower  than  those  Court  in  cases  arising  under  that  clause.  Tlie 
on  any  other  works  in  the  country.  The  final  committee  ttien  present  a  record  of  the  action 
success  of  the  companies  chartered  in  1830  of  Congress,  the  various  State  Legislatures,  etc., 
has  been  such  as  enabled  them  to  assist  in  for  better  railway  connection  from  New  York 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  all  parts  of  to  Washington, 
the  Stafe.  NEW  YORK.     On  the  first  day  of  1868, 

An  application  was  made  to  Congress  at  the  Horatio  Seymour,  who  had  been  previously 

session  commencing  in   December,  1863,  to  elected,   was   inaugurated   governor  of  New 

declare  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  railroad  a  York.    On  this  occasion,  in  his  brief  inaugnral 

p'^st  and  military  road  of  the  United  States,  address,  after  complimenting  Governor  Morgan 

This  road  runs  from  Keyport,  on  Raritan  Bay,  (then  retiring)  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had 

to  the  Delaware  river   opposite  Dover,   but  discharged  his  duties,  Governor  Seymour  said: 

is  completed  to  its  intersection  with  a  road  „  „       ...          ,                         ,  .          ,       , 

from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City.     A  com-  Fellow  citizens :  In  your  presence  I  hnre  Bolemnly 

»«;4.*        ^  Tu     *nr       ""-""«"'"'  v^i^^j.     ^*.  vvii*  gworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

mittee  of  the  House  reported  unanimously  m  ^uh  all  its  gHnts,  reatricUons,  and  guarantees,  and  i 

tuvor  of  the  application.  The  question  mvolved  shall  support  it 
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I  have  also  sworn  to  support  another  Constitution —  ernor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Preddent,  referred  to  * 

the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York— with  aU  iU  ^he  provision  of  the  Enrolment  Act,  which  re- 

^ThTve'sto  AhLuy^^^^^^^              duties  of  the  ^res  that  the  qnotaa  should  be  so  asdgned  a. 

office  of  Governor  of  this  State,  and  with  your  aid  they  to  equalize  the  number  among  the  districts  of 

shall  be  faithfully  performed.  These  Constitutions  and  the  several  8tates,  allowing  for  those  already 

laws  are  meant  »r  the  gaidance  of  official  conduct  and  fami^ed,  and  for  the  time  of  service.    New 

^®L?°"JPr*f**^*?°/°?'^*^*^*l!®*j  r           u              •  York  had  hitherto  furnished   a  surplus,  and 

The  first  law  I  find  recorded  for  my  observance  ii  ''^  ^  "."   "*»^"«:» «-"*"* uinuw    a  Dtupiuo,  ouu 

that  which  declares  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gov-  was  entitled  to  credit,  said  the  governor,  but 

ernor  to  maintain  and  defend  the  sorereiffntT  and  juris-  the  statement  of  the  provost-marshal  did  not 

diction  of  this  State,"  and  the  most  marked  injunction  agree  with  the  records  of  the  State  adjutant' 

of  the  Constitution  to  the  Executive  j^  tl»»t  he  "  shaU  general's  office.    He  therefore  asked  that  the 

take  care  that  the  laws  arc  faithfully  executed.  2^««^„  r,^  ^u^  4.„^  r.ffi^<o.a  »,;»K4^  \^^  ^^^t^,^ 

These  Constitutions  do  not  confiibt ;  the  line  of  sep-  wcords  of  the  two  oflSces  might  be  compared, 

aration  between   the  responsibilities  and  obligations  He  also  asked  that  the  draft  might  be  sospend- 

which  each  imposes  is  well  defined.    They  do  not  em-  ed,  as  it  had  been  elsewhere,  until  the  results 

bai-rass  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  as  citizens  ^^f  recruiting,  then  actively  going  on  in  the 

or  officials.  q^^^  should  be  apparent.    He  also  sUted  that 

After  a  brief  allusion  to  the  quiet  transfer  of  ^^  it  was  believed  by  at  least  one  half  of  the 

power  from  one  politicsl  organization  to  an-  people  of  the  loyal  States  that  the  €k>n8eriptba 

other,  and  the  expression  of  the  hope  that,  be-  Act  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  Supreme 

fore  the  end  of  two  years,  the  nation  would  be  Constitutional  Law,'*  and  therefore  ^^  earnestly 

again  united  and  glorious,  and  thanks  to  the  urged  that  the  Government  interpose  no  ob- 

assemblage,  the  governor  withdrew.    During  structions  to  the  earliest  practical  decision  up- 

the  year  which  he  had  thus  commenced,  the  on  this  point."  He  said:  ^^  Our  accustomed  pru- 

governor  was  called  upon  to  encounter  some  cedures  give  to  our  citizens  the  right  to  brin^ 

new  questions  in  the  administration  of  the  af-  all  questions  affecting  personal  liberty  or  eom- 

fairs  of  the  State.    The  most  exciting  of  these  pulsory  service  in  a  direct  and  summary  mui- 

arose  out  of  the  orders  of  the  Federal  Govern-  ner,  to  the  Judges  and  courts  of  the  ^:a£e  or 

ment  for  a  draft  *of  men  for  the  army.    The  nation.    The  decisions  which  would  thus  nat- 

number  of  men  to  be  taken  by  the  draft  was  urally  be  rendered  within  a  brief  period,  and 

ordered  to  be  one  fifth  of  the  number  enroUed  after  foil  and  ample  discussion,  would  make 

in  each  congressional  district  who  belonged  to  such  a  current  of  judicial  opinion  as  would  sat- 

the  firat  class,  or  were  between  the^  ages  of  isfy  the  public  mind  that  the  act  is  either  Tslid 

twenty  and  thirty-five,  with  the  unmarried  be-  or  void." 

tween  thirty-five  and  forty-five.    It  was  always  On  the  7th  of  August  the  President  briefiy 

admitted  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  raising  replied,  as  follows : 

troops,  and  so  provided  by  the  Enrolment  Act  „    ,,  ^ 

that  the  burden  should  be  borne  equaUy  by  all  Exacunva  Ml«K)J^JJAsm3r|w«.  ? 

parts  of  the  country.    The  obligations  of  a  ffu  BieeUmcy  IToratio  Seftmmr,  Ga9,ofIf€m  Tori: 

State  should  be  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  four  oommanication  or  the  8d  instant  has  b«en  r^ 

its  citizens  liable  to  military  duty.    It  happen-  ceived  and  attentirdy  considered, 

ed  that,  under  the  system  of  volunteering  in  I  cannot  consent  to  suspend  the  draft  in  New  Yost. 

1861  and  1862,  some  States  had  contributed  SoCno^Suf**        '^' """""^  ""^^  things,  time  U 

proportionally  more  men  than  other  States ;  By  ^  figum  you  send,  which  I  prcsom^  are  cor- 

and  parts  of  some  States  had  contributed  pro-  rect,  the  twelve  districts  represented  fall  into  tvo 

portionally  more  than  the  remainder.     The  classes,  of  eight  and  four  respectively.    The  disparitr 

first  question  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal  f*".*^®  quotas  for  the  draft,  in  these  two  classes,  is  cer- 

Goyejnment  was   the  credit  for   volunteers  ^l^^^T^^'^^^'tt^^^ 

which  each  State  was  entitled  to  receive.  Ureat  Assuming  that  the  districts  are  eqoal  one  to  safitber. 

difficulties  arose  in  solving  this  problem,  from  in  entire  population,  as  required  by  the  plan  on  wbkh 

the  manner  in  which  volunteers  had  been  ob-  **>ej  fer®  ™»de,  thU  disparity  is  such  as  to  require 

tained     (^  Eneoucent.)      Other  difficulties  '^^Su'rif  it,  however.  I  suppose.  wRl  be  a«eoonted 

arose  from  the  unequal  proportioi*  of  similar  for  by  the  fact  that  so  many  more  persona  fii  Ibr  sal< 

ages  in  various  States.     Thus  New  England,  diers  are  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  who  hare  too 

whose    youth   emigrate    in   large   numbers,  recently  arrived  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 

would  show  a  smaller  number  liable  to  mill-  and  from  Europe,  to  be  included  in  the  census  of  l.^^^ 

r        J  X      •    "*'"**•".  **  "     ,                  ,  ..  or  to  have  voted  m  1862.    Still.  makmgdaeaUowaaee 

tsry  duty,  m  proportion  to  her  population,  fo^  this,  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  stand  upon  it,  as  an 

than  other  portions  of  the  Union.      So  New  entirely  sufficient  explanation  of  the  great  dispantr. 

York  City,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  Euro-  I  shall  direct  the  draft  to  proceed  in  all  the  districtik 

pean  emigration,  would  show  a  greater  proper-  ^nV^^^K^  however,  at  first,  from  each  of  the  foj^ 

*:  «  ^c  ♦^^  ^:i:I «..  ♦•k«-   Ji^«o  «a«ii-»- f.^T.  districts,  to  wit:   second,  fourth,  sixth   ana   etscbth, 

tion  of  the  military  age  than  was  really  sub-  ^,„i   2,200,  being  the  averige  quote  of  the  other  da^ 

ject  to  military  duty.     The  commencement  of  After  this  drawing,  these  four  distncts.  and  abo  th^ 

the  draft  in  New  York  City,  in  July,  was  ac-  seventeenth  and  twenty-ninth,  shall  be  carefoUy  re- 

companied  with  a  riot,  and  it  was  suspended  enrolled,  and,  if  you  please,  agents  of  yoara  maywft- 

«nta'A«gust(&*  Riots.)    A  correspondence  S,*^  ^'^SLrt?  ^hetV^^lXentiiSt^t^lwfr 

then  ensued  between  the  governor  and  Pres-  ^  special  draft  for  that  object,  allowing  due  credit  fcr 

ident  Lincoln.     On  the  dd  of  August  thq  gov-  volunteers  who  may  be  obtained  from  these  dMio&^ 
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respectively,  during  the  interral.  And  at  all  points, 
80  far  as  consistent  with  practical  convenience,  due 
credit  will  be  given  for  volunteers,  and  your  excel- 
lencj  shall  be  notified  of  the  time  fi^ed  for  commence 
inff  the  draft  in  each  district 

I  do  not  object  to  abide  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  judges  thereof,  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  draft  law.  In  fact,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  it,  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  lose  the  time  while  it  ia  being  obtained. 
We  are  contending  with  an  enemj,  who,  as  I  under- 
stand, drives  every  able-bodied  man  he  can  reach  into 
his  ranks,  very  much  as  a  butcher  drives  bollocks  into 
a  slaughter  pen.  No  time  is  wasted,  no  argument  is 
used. 

This  prodooes  an  army  which  will  soon  turn  upon 
our  now  victorious  soldiers,  already  in  the  field,  if  tner 
shall  not  be  sustained  bv  recruits  as  they  should  be.  It 
produces  an  army  witn  a  rapidity  not  to  be  matched 
on  our  side,  if  we  first  waste  time  to  reSxperiment 
with  the  volunteer  system,  already  deemed  by  Con- 
gress, and  palpably,  in  fact,  so  far  exhausted  as  to  be 
inadequate;  and  tocn  more  time  to  obtain  a  court  de- 
cision as  to  whether  a  law  is  constitutional  which  re- 
auires  a  part  of  those  not  now  in  the  service  to  go  to 
tbe  aid  oi  those  who  are  already  in  it ;  and  still  more 
time  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty  that  we  ^t 
those  who  are  to  go  in  the  precisely  legal  proportion 
to  those  who  are  not  to  go. 

My  purpose  is  to  be  in  my  action  just  and  constita- 
iioniu,  and  yet  practical,  in  performing  the  important 
duty  with  which  I  am  charged,  of  maintaining  the 
unity  and  the  free  principles  or  our  common  country. 
Your  Ibedient  servant,  A.  LINCOLN. 

On  tho  8th,  the  governor  replied,  expressing 
rfgret  that  the  draft  could  not  be  suspended 
until  a  judicial  decision  could  be  had,  and  for- 
warding a  report  of  the  judge-adyooate-gen- 
eraL    The  governor  said : 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  tables  on  pages 
5,  6,  7,  and  8,  wnich  show  that  in  the  nine  congres- 
sional districts  in  Manhattan,  Lons,  and  Staten  Islands, 
tbe  number  of  conscripts  called  lor  is  83,729,  while  in 
nineteen  other  districts  the  number  of  conscripts  called 
for  is  only  89,626.  This  draft  is  to  be  made  from  tbe 
first  class ;  those  between  tho  ages  of  twenty  and  thir- 
ty-five. It  appears  by  the  census  of  1860,  that  in  the 
first  nine  congressional  districts  there  were  164,797 
males  between  20  add  85.  They  are  called  upon  for 
dS,729  conscripts.  In  the  other  nineteen  districts, 
xrith  a  population  of  males  between  20  and  85  or  270,- 
786,  only  39,626  are  demanded.   * 

Again,  to  show  the  partisan  character  of  the  enrol- 
ment, you  will  find  in  tho  2l8t  page  of  the  militaiy  re- 
port, that  in  the  first  nige  congressional  districts,  the 
total  vote  of  1860  was  151,243.  The  number  of  con- 
scripts now  demanded  is  83,729.  In  the  nineteen  dis- 
tricts, the  total  vote  was  457,2r)7 ;  yet  these  districts 
are  called  upon  to  furnish  only  89,626  drafted  men. 
Each  of  tbe  nine  districts  gave  majorities  in  favor  of 
one  political  party,  and  each  of  tho  nineteen  districts 
^ve  majorities  in  favor  of  the  other  party.  . 

On  the  11th,  the  President  briefly  replied  as 

follows: 

Exsamvi  Manbioit,  TVAsmNGTON, } 
Augwt  nth,  1863.     f 

JflJi  ExcelUneu  JToratio  Seymour ^  Oov,  of  New  York: 
Yours  of  the  8th  inst.,  with  Judge  Advocato-(}en. 
'Waterbury's  report,  was  received  to^ay.    Asking  you 
to  remember  that  I  consider  the  time  as  being  very  im- 
portant, both  to  the  general  cause  of  the  country  and 
to  the  soldiers  in  theiield,  I  beg  to  remind  yon  that  I 
'Waited  at  your  request  from  the  Ist  until  the  6th  inst., 
to  receive  your  communication  dated  the  Sd.    In  view 
of  its  ffreat  length  and  the  known  time  and  apparent 
care  taken  in  its  preparation,  I  did  not  doubt  that  it 
contained  your  full  case  as  you  desired  to  present  it 
It  contained  the  figuras  for  twelve  districts,  omitting 


the  other  nineteen,  as  I  supposed,  because  you  found 
nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  them.  I  answered  Ac- 
cordingly. In  doinz  so,  I  laid  down  the  principle  to 
which  1  propose  adhering,  which  is  to  proceed  wjth 
the  draft,  at  the  same  time  employing  infallible  means 
to  avoid  any  great  wron^. 

With  the  communication  received  to-day,  you  send 
figures  for  twenty-eight  districts,  including  tho  same 
sent  before,  and  still  omitting  three,  for  which  I  sup- 
pose the  enrolments  are  not  yet  received.  In  looking 
over  the  fuller  lists  of  twenty-eight  districts,  I  find 
that  the  quotas  for  sixteen  of  toem  are  above  2,000  and 
below  2.700,  while  of  the  rest,  six  are  above  2,700,  and 
six  are  below  2,000. 

Applying  the  principle  to  these  new  facts,  the  5th 
and  7th  districts  must  oe  added  to  tbe  four  in  which 
the  quotas  have  already  been  reduced  to  2,200  for  the 
first  draft,  and  with  these  four  others  must  be  added 
to  those  to  be  reCnrolled.  The  correct  case  will  then 
stand :  the  quotas  of  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  eth,  7th,  and  8th 
districts,  fixed  at  2,200  for  the  first  dralt 

The  provost-marshal-gcneral  informs  me  that  the 
drawing  is  already  completed  in  the  16th,  17th,  18th, 
22d,  24tb,  26th,  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  80th  districts.  In 
the  others,  except  the  three  outstanding,  the  drawing 
will  be  made  upon  the  quotas  as  now  fixed.  After  the 
first  draft,  the  2d,  4tb,  Cth,  6th,  7th,  8th,  16th,  17th, 
21st,  25th,  29th,  and  81st,  will  be  reenrolled,  for  the 

fnrpose  and  in  the  manner  stated  in  my  letter  of  the 
th  mat  The  same  principle  will  be  applied  to  the 
now  outstandinj^  districts  when  they  snail  come  in. 
No  part  of  my  former  letter  is  repudiated  by  reason  of 
not  oeinz  restated  in  this,  or  for  any  other  cause. 

X  our  obedient  servant,  A.  LINCOLN. 

The  govemor  insisted  also  that  the  enrolment 
presented  great  iDequality,  and  laid  the  follow- 
ing statement  before  the  War  Department : 

The  averace  ratio  of  enrolment  to  tho  male 

population  in  the  Western  States,  is. 19  per  ct 

In  New  Jersey 20      " 

In  Pennsylvania 18i    " 

In  the  New  England  SUtes,  it  is 17      '< 

lu  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is 22      *' 

Massachusetts,  with  ten  congressmen  and  a 

Sopulation  of  1,231,066,  has  to  furnish,  un- 
er  the  recent  call  for  800,000  men 15,126 

The  first  nine  congressional  districts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of 
1,218,949,  are  called  upon  for 25,166 

Excess  in  the  nine  congressional  districts  in 
New  Y'ork  over  ten  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  Massachusetts 10,040 

The  quota  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,, 
wiw  a  united  population  of  641,171,  and 
six  representatives  in  Congress,  and  four 
senators,  is 7,099 

The  quota  of  two  congressional  districts  in 
New  Y^'ork,  the  4th  and  6tb,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  288,229,  is 7,628 

The  wrong  was  partially  corrected  by  reduc- 
ing the  numbers  called  ia  those  districts  of 
New  York  where  they  were  excessive,  to  tho 
average  number  in  the  other  districts  of  the 
State.  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  ap- 
pointed Wm.  F.  Allen,  of  New  York,  John 
Love,  of  Indiana,  and  Chauncey  Smith,  of  Mas-  • 
sachnsetts,  as  a  commission,  to  determine  upon 
some  fair  mode  of  correcting  these  inequalities. 

Meantime  the  draft  was  carried  forward  in 
the  western  districts  of  the  State  nearly  to 
completion,  although  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  it  had  been  suspended  at  the 
time  of  the  riots,  July  13lh.  In  preparation 
for  resuming  it  the  following  correspondence 
took  place : 
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Hit  ExcelUncy  Bbraiio  Seymour,  GoMmoroftheStaU 
of  New  York: 

llEAD<iUABTBBB,  DbPIBTUKKT  OF  TUB  EaST,  } 

N  B w  YoBK  Crrx,  July  With,  ise8.  \ 
Sir:  As  the  draft  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  3d,  1863,  for  en  rolling  and  calling  out  the  na- 
tional forces,  will  probablj  be  resumed  m  this  city  at 
an  early  day,  I  am  desirol^s  of  knoffing  whether  the 
military  power  of  the  State  maybe  relied  on  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  law,  in  case  of  forcible  resistance 
to  it.  I  am  very  anxious  that  there  should  be  perfect 
harmony  of  action  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  if  under  your  author- 
ity to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed,  I  can  feel  as- 
sured that  the  act  referred  to  will  be  enforced,  I  need 
not  ask  the  War  Department  to  put  at  my  disposal  for 
the  purpose,  troops  m  the  service  of  the  united  States. 
I  am  the  more  unwilling  to  make  such  a  request  as 
they  could  not  be  withdrawn  in  anj  considerable  num> 
ber  from  the  field  without  prolongmg  the  war  and  giv- 
ing aid  and  encouragement  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Union,  at  the  very  moment  when  our  successes  prom- 
ise, with  a  vigorous  effort,  the  speedy  suppression  of 
the  rebellion. 

■   I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  JOHN  A.  DIX,  Maj.-Geu. 

Albaitt,  Monday,  August  8(2, 1S03. 
To  Ify.'Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  Commanding  Eastern  De- 
partment, dbc, : 

Sis  :  I  received  your  letter  on  Saturday.  I  have  this 
day  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  com- 
munication in  relation  to  the  drafl  in  this  State.  I  be- 
lieve his  answer  will  relieve  you  and  me  from  the  pain- 
ful qitestions  growing  out  of  an  armed  enforcement  of 
the  Conscription  law  in  this  patriotic  State,  which  has 
contributed  so  largely  and  freeljr  to  the  support  of  the 
national  cause  during  the  existing  war.  When  I  re- 
ceive the  President's  answer,  I  will  write  to  you  again 
upon  the  subject  of  your  letter. 

Truly  yours,  Ac, 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  Gon.  Dix  again  ad- 
dressed the  goTernor,  saying : 

It  is  my  duty  now  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  de- 
partment, if  called  on  bv  the  enrolling  officers,  to  aid 
them  in  resisting  forcible  opposition  to  the  execution 
of  the  law ;  and  it  was  from  an  earnest  desire  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  employing  for  the  purpose  any  of  my 
forces,  which  have  oeen  placed  here  to  ffarrison  the 
forts  and  protect  the  public  property,  Hbat  I  wished  to 
see  the  draft  enforced  by  tne  military  power  of  the 
State  in  case  of  armed  and  organized  resistance  to  it. 
But  holding  such  resistance  to  the  paramount  law  of 
Congress  to  be  disorganizing  and  revolutionary,  lead- 
ing, unless  effectually  suppressed,  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  (Government  itself,  to  the  success  of  the  insurgents 
of  the  seceded  States,  and  to  universal  anarchy,  1  de- 
signed, if  your  cooperation  could  not  be  relied  on,  to 
ask  the  General  Government  for  a  force  which  should 
be  adequate  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  to 
meet  any  emergency  growing  out  of  it. 

To  this  letter  Gov.  Seymour,  who  had,  in 
the  meantime,  failed  to  obtain  from  the  Presi- 
dent a  suspension  of  the  draft,  replied  on  the 
15ih,  saying : 

As  you  state  in  vonr  letter  that  it  is  your  duty  to  en- 
force the  act  of  Congress,  and  as  you  apprehend  its 
provisions  may  excite  popular  resistance,  it  is  pro- 

Eosed  you  should  know  tne  position  which  will  be  neld 
y  the  State  authorities.  Of  course,  under  no  circum- 
stances, can  they  perform  duties  expressly  confided  to 
others ;  nor  can  they  undertake  to  relieve  others  from 
their  proper  responsibilities.  But  there  can  be  no 
violations  of  good  order  or  riotous  proceedings,  no 
disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  which  are  not  infrac- 
tions of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  those  laws  will  bo 


enforced  under  all  circumstances.  I  shall  take  care 
that  all  the  executive  officers  of  this  State  perform  their 
duties  vigorously  and  thoroughly,  and,  it  need  be,  the 
military  power  will  be  called.into  requisition. 

As  you  are  an  officer  of  the  General  Goverament, 
and  not  of  the  State,  it  does  not  become  me  to  make 
suggestions  to  you  with  regaitl  to  your  action  onder  a 
law  of  Congress.  You  will,  of  course,  be  governed  by 
your  instructions,  and  your  own  views  cf  duty. 

On  the  18th,  G«n.  Dix  again  wrote  to  the 
governor,  saying: 

Not  having  received  an  answer  from  yon,  I  applied 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  14th  instant,  for  a  force 
adequate  to  the  object.  The  call  was  prompUjr  re- 
sponded to,  and  I  shaU  be  ready  to  meet  all  oppositioa 
to  the  drafts 

Gov.  Seymour  replied  on  the  20th,  stating 
that  no  notice  had  been  sent  to  him.  when  the 
draft  would  take  place;  neither  had  there 
been  of  the  previous  one ;  and  that  he  expected 
some  interval  between  the  notice  and  the  draft 
He  said: 

You  will  see  that  no  time  was  allowed  for  getting 
credits  for  volunteers,  for  making  auggestions  or  pre- 
parations. I  do  not  know  that  the  fault  rests  with  0)L 
Fry,  but  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state  these  facts. 

The  specific  objections  of  the  governor 
were,  that  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  diJ 
not  get  due  credit  for  the  pfst,  and  that 
the  enrolments  were  excessive,  as  compar- 
ed with  other  portions  of  the  State;  and 
that  the  draft,  as  proposed,  would  throw 
upon  the  easterti  portion  of  the  State,  compri^ 
ing  less  than  one  third  of  the  congressionsl 
districts,  more  than  one  half  of  the  burdens  of 
the  conscription.  Figures  were  presented  to 
sustain  these  objections.  So  far  as  related  to 
any  political  comparison  of  the  congressioiuil 
districts,  the  judge-advocate-general  said : 

The  nine  anti-Cincoln  districts  are  required  to  far- 
nish  nearly  as  many  conscripts  as  the  nineteen  Uncch 
districts,  although  the  latter  polled  more  than  throe 
times  as  many  votes ;  as  follows : 

1860.  ^ 


Ltncoi.n  DtvrKicm. 


Dutriet. 


12.. 

18.. 

15.. 

16.. 

17.. 

13.. 

19.. 

20.. 

21.. 

22.. 

28.. 

24.. 

25.. 

26., 

27.. 

28.. 

29.. 

80. 

81., 


Totals... 


Tutid 

TOt«. 


22,664 
19,699 
25,540 
17,167 
20.874 
27,889 
29,183 
28,522 
21,519 
28.995 
24,070 
28,497 
22.817 
25.566 
27,678 
24,204 
22,541 
28,315 
21,518 


457,257 


V 

rcquir'd. 


2,018 

2,006 

2,870 

1,493 

1.818 

2,810 

2,887 

2,448 

1,746| 

2,068 

2,088 

2,202 

1,9861 

2,152 

2,419. 

2,051 

1,767 

2.589 

1.758 


^,626 


Aim-Ln»cnLv  "DamxtK 


DbtrieU 


6... 
7... 
8.... 
9... 


Totals... 


Tdlal 

19J94 
17,169 
19.497 
11,258 
16.781 
17,056 
14,SS3 
19.440 

n.2n 


Ortn. 

I 
I 


1  '^'A 


15L243 


^  The  three  districts  to  which  a  quota  has  not  been  •»- 
signed  each  gave  an  anti-Lincoln  majority. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  for  investiira- 
tion  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  committee, 
above  mentioned,  whose  report  sustained  the 
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objection  of  Governor  Seymoar  as  to  an  excess 
of  eDrolment,  and  the  allowance  of  18,000*  men 
was  promptly  made  by  the  War  Department. 
Tlie  Legislature,  at  its  subsequent  session^  pass- 
ed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  governor  for  his 
successful  management  of  this  matter. 

The  quota  of  New  York  under  the  draft,  af- 
ter deducting  credits  on  former  calls,. was 
68,000  men.  At  the  time  for  the  draft  to  be 
completed  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the 
governor  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

EzicrrxTS  Chambsr,  Albant,  } 
Aua.  18/A,  1868.  f 
I  have  receiFcd  information  that  the  draft  is  about 
to  be  made  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  I  understand  that  there  is  danger  of  disorderly 
and  riotous  attacks  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  ex- 
ecuting the  law  of  Congress. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of 
citizens  are  disposed  to  renew  the  shameful  and  sad 
scenes  of  the  past  month,  in  which  the  Uvea  of  so  many, 
as  well  of  the  innocent  as  of  the  guilty,  were  destrov- 
ed.  Our  courts  are  now  consigning  to  severe  punisb- 
ment  many  of  those  who  were  then  guilty  of  acts  uestruc- 
tire  of  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
These  events  should  teach  all  that  real  or  imaginary 
xTTonffi  cannot  be  corrected  by  unlawful  violence. 
The  liberties  of  our  country  and  the  rights  of  our  cit- 
izens can  only  be  preserved  by  a  just  regard  for  legal 
obligations,  and  an  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of 
judicial  tribunals. 

While  I  believe  it  would  have  been  a  wise  and  hu- 
mane policnr  to  have  procured  a  judicial  decision, 
with  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act,  at  an  earlier  day  and  by  a  summary  process, 
yet  the  failure  to  do  this  in  no  degree  justifies  any 
violent  opposition  to  the  act  of  Congress.  Until  it  is 
set  aside  by  the  decision  of  judicial  tribunals,  it  must 
be  obeyed  like  any  other  act  of  the  State  or  National 
Lecrisloture. 

Tho  following  rule  of  duty  in  this  respect  was  laid 
down  in  the  farewell  address  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
This  view  has  always  been  accepted  by  the  friends  of 
our  Union  and  the  upholders  of  our  Constitution  : 

ITn const! tntional  or  oppressive  laws  may,  no  doabt,  bo 
passed  by  Conjnv&s,  eitoer   from  erroneous  views  or  the 
T%-ant  of  dao  coDsIdcratlon.    If  they  are  in  reach  of  Judicial 
a'lthoritjT,  tho  remedy  is  easy  and  peaceful;  and,  if  from  the 
character  of  the  law,  it  is  an  abnse  of  power  not  within  the 
con  trol  of  the  Judiciary,  then  free  discussion  and  calm  np- 
poaLs  to  reason,  and  to  the  Justice  of  the  people,  will  not  fail 
to  redress  tho  wrong.    But  until  the  law  snail  be  declared 
void  "by  the  courts  or  repealed  by  Confess,  no  indivirlaal  or 
cons bl  nation  of  individuals  can  bo  Justifled  In  resisting  its  ex- 
ecution. 

The  antagonistic  doctrine  that  men  mav  rightfully  re- 
sist laws  opposed  to  their  own  ideas  of  rignt  or  duty  has 
not  only  lea  to  great  disorders  and  violence,  but  is  one 
of  tbe  chief  causes  of  the  destructive  civil  war  which 
baA  ^(vasted  the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  people.  Dis- 
rcg:a,Td  for  tho  sacredn^ss  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  and  for  the  decisions  of  the  judi- 
ciary* IS,  at  this  time,  the  greatest  danger  which  threat- 
ens "American  liberty. 

Tb  is  spirit  of  disloyalty  must  be  put  down.  It  is  in- 
coDsistent  with  social  order  and  social  sccnrity,  de- 
structive to  the  safety  of  persons  and  property,  and 
subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  ana  the  free- 
dom of  the  nation.  Those  who  fear  that  there  are  de« 
si^ns  in  any  quarter  to  overthrow  tl^e  rights  of  the  cit- 
izen, or  to  obstruct  the  accustomed  administration  of 
our  laws,  or  to  usurp  any  power  in  violation  of  consti- 
tutional restraints,  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  acts  of 
violence,  all  public  disorders,  pave  the  way  for  these 
rery  usurpations,  and  that  they  will  be  regarded  with 
satisfaction  by  those  who,  for  any  cause,  may  wish  to 
l^^troy  either  the  power  or  rights  of  our  National  or 
it^t&  Oovemmenta. 
Tbc  OoDStitution  and  Statutes  of  the  State  and  nation 


contain  ample  lemedies  for  all  wrongs  which  may  be 
committed  either  by  rulers  or  citizens,  and  those  who 
wish  to  preserve  tneir  rights,  or  to  punish  offenders, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private  life,  should  themselves 
carefully  perform  their  duty,  abstain  from  all  illegal 
acts,  generously  support  the  Government,  and  then 
calmly  and  resolutely  claim  their  rights. 

I  again  repeat  the  warning  which  I  gave  to  you 
during  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  past  month,  that 
*'  the  only  opposition  to  the  conscription  which  can  be 
allowed  is  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  The  right  of  every 
citizen  to  make  such  an  appeal  will  be  maintained,  and 
the  decision  of  the  counts  must  be  respected  and  obey- 
ed by  rulers  and  people  alike.  No  other  course  is  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  the  laws,  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  city,  and  the  safety  of  its  inhabitants. 
Riotous  proceedings  must  and  shall  be  put  down.  The 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  must  be  enforced,  its 
peace  and  order  maintained,  and  the  lives  and  prop- 
crtv  of  all  citizens  protected,  at  any  and  every  haz- 
ard. The  rights  of  every  citizen  will  be  properly 
guarded  and  defended  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
State." 

I  hereby  admonish  all  judicial  and  executive  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law  and  preserve  public 
order,  that  they  take  vigorous  and  effective  measures 
to  put  down  any  riotous  or  unlawful  assemblages;  and 
if  they  find  their  power  insufficient  for  that  puipose, 
to  call  upon  the  military  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  Statutes  of  the  State.  If  these  measures  should 
prove  insufficient,  I  shall  then  exert  the  full  power  of 
the  State,  in  order  that  the  public  order  may  be  pre- 
served, and  the  'persons  and  properties  of  the  citizens 
be  fully  protectecL 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

The  following  is  the  force  that  was  sent  to 
General  Dix  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  above 
stated: 

United  States  regular  infiintry  regiments  and  artillery. '. .  12 

New  York  cavalry  and  Infantry  regiments  and  artillery.  7 

Ohio  fhfinntry  rcprfmonts A 

Mossachuaetta  Infantry  and  artillery 4 

Vermont infontry  re^ments b 

Connecticut  battery 1 

Delaware  battery 1 

Michigan  infantry  regiments. 8 

Indiana  infiintry  regimeniB 8 

Minnesota  Infiintry i 

Wisconsin  inlkntry a 

Total  United  States  regiments  and  batteries  on  duty..  44 

llie  result  of  the  draft  in  the  State  was  as 
follows : 

Ko.  of  conscripts  examined 77,S62 

No.  exempted  for  physical  disability  and  other  causes  58,109 

No.  who  paid  commutation 14,078 

No.  of  euMtitutes  obtained 0,619 

No.  of  conscripts  held  toservioe 8,057 

The  number  of  volunteers  obtained  in  the 
State,  from  January  1st,  1868,  to  January  5th, 
1864,  was  as  follows : 

Volunteers  raised  by  State  anthorities  tnm,  January 

Ist,  18^  to  this  date V^^'ii 

Recruits  sent  to  regiments  in  tho  field lA^S 

Enlisted  by  provost-marshals 11,060 

Rednlistments  in  the  field  (estimate) 10,000 

Substitutes  (volanteers,  In  Ihct) fi.619 

Enlisted  by  provost-marshals  since  December  21st. ..    1,600 

50,150 

The  State  has  furnished  up  to  December, 
1863,  292,982  men.  Of  this  number  280,442 
were  mustered  in  for  three  years,  80,121  for 
two  years,  2,516  for  nine  months,  29,893  for 
three  months.  This  ratio,  applied  to  the  loy- 
al States,  should  produce  an  army  of  1,439,500, 
or  one  Boldier  for  every  thirteen  persons. 

The  Boards  of  Supervisors  have  made  the  fol- 
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lowing:  appropriations,  except  in  ten  counties,  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  lincoln  for  the 

where  bounties  were  paid  by  towns  entirely:  ability  and  steadfast  courage  with  which  he 

1S61  1862.700  00  has  prosecuted  the  war  for  the  UEion;  the 

3S62 .?'JH'SJX5  signal  success  of  its  financial  ability;  its  preser- 

^^^ ^^-^^^  gs  ^^^.^j^  Qf  p^^^^  ^^^^  foreign  nations,  and  its 

$14,268,863  91  Splendid  victories ;  that  the  spirit  of  partisan 

By  common  councils :  hostility  aroused  against  the  uovenunent  was 

1861 $2,307,243  88  to  be  deplored ;  that  thanks  he  tendered  to  the 

\^ ........     i'^2J'^  J2  soldiers  for  their  zeal  andfortitude;  approving 

— ^ — 1 the  action  of  the  Government  in  repelling  every 

$6,710,948  95  attempt  at  foreign  intervention,  &c.    A  resoh- 

By  the  Legislature :  ^Jqu  ^^^g  j^jg^  adopted  approving  the  Emanci- 

J8J1 ^824^il  pation  Proclamation  "  as  a  war  measure,  thor- 

iS63/.'.'.!*r.'.'. *.!'.*.!*  *.;*.**.*.'.'.'.'.'.*.*.*.*.*.    8;s4i,09S  00  onghly  legal  and  justifiable." 

A  Gonstitutionfd  Union  CJonvention  assembled 

$18.562,497  00  ^^  September  9th,  hut  made  no  nominations,  h 

Total  appropriated $84^687,809  86  its  resolutions  it  refused  to  support  for  office  on; 

•   Inquiries  were  made  of  Governor  Seymour  person  in  political  relation  or  sympathy  with 

relative  to  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops,  to  secession,  abolitionism,  or  fanaticism  of  anj 

which  he  returned  the  following  answer :  kind;  and  resolved  that  the  independence  of 

Btat.  of  Niw  York,  Exectttivb  D«PAimmfT, )  the  revolted  States  would  be  a  greater  evil 

albamt,  Nov.  24<4.    f  than  war ;  that  citizens  of  any  revolted  otm 

Sir:  In  answer  to  year  inquiries  about  enlistment  ^^  returning  to  their  allegiance  hecome  again 

tni^lhlvei^^^^'^^'''''      '*^"''°**       '^°'"  Citizens  of  the  Union ;  that  the  right  of  proi^ 

l8t.  That,  under  the  State  laws,  the  bounty  U  paid  f  ^^  }^J^''^^  personalty  ^r  dave^  is  excW 

to  all  without  distinction  who  are  mustered  into  the  Ij  withm  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 

service  of  the  United  States,  and  for  whom  credits  are  States  respectively ;  that  the  sole  end  for  whicli 

given  to  New  York  under  the  President's  call  for  the  Government  has  authority  to  cany  on  this 

^"^P\    .                  .    *.       Tu                    A  war  is  to  suppress  their  inaurrection,  and  to 

2d.  As  to  new  organizations,  I  have  no  power  to  au-  ,  .,        fi^^v^™  4.v«  n^«-4.:*r.«^^v«  ««;» imrs 

thorize  an  V,  either  Blacks  or  whites,  whicrwill  be  en-  compel  them  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  laws 

titled  to  tfie  benefits  of  the  bountvffiven  by  the  Gen-  Another  resolution    declares  the  unalterabte 

eral  Government.    The  object  at  Washington  is  to  fill  purpose  to  resist  in  every  legal  manner  all  de* 

up  the  ranks  of  the  regiments  in  the  field.    If  any  new  partures  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  Gonsli- 

organizations  for  either  white  or  black  troops  are  made,  f,.!.:^- 

they  must  be  authorized  by  the  War  Department  to  'Unon.       ^^  ,      .  _     ^      ,        .i.    -r^            *•  ^- 

entitle  those  who  join  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  money  On  the  10th  of  September,  the  Democratic  or 

paid  to  volunteers.       Yours,  Ac,  Opposition  Oonvention  assembled  at  AlbaoT, 

„•            „          „         HORATIO  SEYMOUU.  and  nominated  Daniel  B.St.  John  for  Secretarr 

To  Jamks  Rogers,  No.  421  Broadway,  N.  \ .  City.  ^^  g^^,^ .  ganford  E.  Church  for  Comptroller; 

An  enrolment  of  the  militia,  made  in  August  Marshall  B.  Champlain  for  Attorney  General; 

and  September,  1862,  showed  589,539  men  sub-  Wm.  B.  Lewis  for  Treasurer,  and  Van  R.  Ri^'h- 

ject  to  draft.  mond  for  State   Engineer.     The   convention 

At  the  annual  elections  in  November  a  Sac-  resolved  to  render  a  sincere  and  united  support 
cretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  At-  to  the  Government  in  all  legitimate  means  to 
torney  General,  State  Engineer,  and  Surveyor,  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  restore  the  Union; 
and  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  were  to  that  the  Government  was  pledged  to  the  policy 
be  chosen,  besides  a  LegislaturiB  and  local  offi-  declared  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  Jol.^i 
cers.  Several  conventions  were  held  previous  1861 ;  that  illegid  and  unconstitutionnl  arrests 
to  the  election.  A  Union,  or  Administration  should  be  discontinued  as  a  usurpation  and 
Oonvention,  assembled  in  Syracuse  early  in  crime  ;  that  the  Government  should  mm* 
September,  at  which  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  ifest  a  policy  of  conciliation ;  that  the  doc- 
nominated  for  Secretary  of  State ;  Lucius  Rob-  trine  of  sefeession  is  equally  false  with  the 
inson  for  Comptroller;  Geo.  W.  Schuyler,  claim  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  Got- 
IVeasurer ;  John  Cochrane  for  Attorney  Gen-  ernment  to  obliterate  State  boundaries  ana 
eral;  State  Engineer,  Wm.  B.  Taylor.  Reso-  State  rights;  that  the  Constitution  is  eqnal- 
lutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  it  was  the  ly  obligatory  in  time  of  war  as  in  peace;  ibnt 
highest  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  all  in  his  thanks  are  due  to  the  soldiers  for  their 
power  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  promptness  and  bravery;  that  the  results  of  tbe 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  over  the  conscription  should  admonish  the  Governracnt 
whole  national  domain ;  that  the  armies  should  to  rely  on  the  voluntary  action  of  a  patriotK 
be  promptly  reinforced,  and  the  conduct  of  all  people;  that  mob  violence  is  a  crime  against* 
condemned  who  embarrassed  the  efforts  of  the  people  and  a  republican  government ;  tfiat  the 
Government ;  that  no  other  tenders  of  peace  administration  of  Gov.  Seymour  meets  the 
should  be  made  to  the  enemy  than  are  em-  highest  approval. 

braced  in  the  Constitution  under  which  they  On  the  8d  of  June  a  mass  convention  as- 

can  at  any  time  resume  their  place  in  the  sembled  in  New  York,  in  compliance  with  a 

Union ;  that  the  gratitude  of  the  people  is  due  call  signed  by  one  or  more  persons  in  each  sen- 
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atorial  district  of  the  State.     The  call,  after  It  is  an  act  which  has  brought  dishonor  upon  our 

stating  the  results  of  the  past  efforts  to  restore  rri?';.^UtiL"!lf.^rfS:„\^°°LP^^^^^ 
the  Union,  contmnes  thus : 

In  view  of  these  results,  after  more  than  two  years 

of  continual  and  unceasing  military  conflict,  we  are  for  ness  of  night,  armed  men  violated  the'  home  of  an 

taking  one  step  upon  the  road  of  peaceful  effort.    We  American  citizen,  and  furtively  bore  him  away  to  a 

are  now  for  a  Tigorous  prosecution  of  peace.    And  military  trial,  conducted  without  those  safeguards 

whilst  we  would  submit  to  no  national  dismember-  known  to  the  proceedings  of  our  judicial  tribunals, 

ment,  and  no  terms  not  justified  by  every  principle  of  The  transaction  involved  a  series  of  offences  against 

honor,  we  will  go  very  far  in  the  spirit  of  concination  our  most  sacred  rights.    It  interfered  with  the  freedom 

and  concession  to  restore  the  Union  as  it  was  under  of  speech ;  it  violated  our  rights  to  be  secure  in  our 

the  Constitution  as  it  is.  We  believe  that  these  are  the  homes  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures ;  it 

prevailing  sentiments  of  the  masses.  pronounced  sentence  without  a  trial,  save  one  which 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  ;j"  *  mockery,  which  insulted  as  well  as  wronged. 

Y      *  ™iJ^   X     av    /V      A-^A'            /a    *i.  The  perpetrators  now  seek  to  impose  punishment,  not 

declared  fealty  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  fo,  ^  o|-ence  against  law,  but  for  a  cTisregard  for  an 

sovereignty  of  the  States  and  of  the  people ;  invalid  order,  put  forth  in  an  utter  disregard  of  prin- 

that  under  the  Constitution  there  is  no  power  ciples  of  civil  liberty.    If  this  proceeding  is  approved 

to  coerce  the  States  or  any  of  them  by  miUtary  \>y  ^^^  Government,  and  sanctioned  by  Ihe  people,  it 

f .  ^.v^i.  xi,^  ^^.  .    « JLf«««„  ♦«  xy,^  n««^;  19  not  merely  a  step  toward  revolution,  it  is  revolution ; 

force ;  that  the  waris  contrary  to  the  Consti-  j^  ^ju  ^^^  J^,    j^^^^  ^  militaiy  despotism,  it  esUb- 

tution,  and  should  be  put  ^n  end  to;  that  at-  Ughes miUtaij despotism,    in  this  aspect  it  must  be 

tempts  to  do  away  with  the  provisions  of  the  acceiited,  or  m  this  aspect  it  must  be  rejected. 

Constitution  which  point  out  how  crimes  are  Jf  i*i|  upheld,  our  liberties  are  overthrown.    The 

tn  hA  T^nnip>ioil    ara  hiffb-banrlftH  vinlfttinnfl  of  ^^^J  of  our  persons,  the  security  of  our  property,  will 

to  be  punisned,  are  nign-nanaea  yioiations  OI  hereifter  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  wills  of  such  milita- 

the  solemn  duties  of  rulers ;  that  the  chum  of  ^v  rulers  as  may  bo  placed  over  us,  while  ourconstitu- 

dictatorial  and  unlimited  military  power  and  tional  guarantees  will  be  broken  down.    Even  now 

trial  of  citizens  by   courts-martial   are  mon-  the  Governors  and  the  courts  of  some  of  the  great 

strous :  that  the  dogma  of  unlimited  submission  '^^^j*™  ^tates  have  sunk  into  insignificance  before 

°^'^'^'y' ^J^"^**"  *^^  ^yo^**  ^'^             *^    °     *"   °»"."  the  despotic  powers  claimed  and  exercised  by  military 

tp  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  is  j^^j,  ^^^  ^ave  been  sent  into  their  borders.    It  is  a 

unworthy  an  American  citizen ;  that  we  pro-  fearful  thing  to  increase  the  danger  which  now  over^ 

test  against  the  cowardlv,  despotic,  inhuman  hangs  us,  by  treating  the  law,  the  judiciary,  and  the 

act  of  banishment  of  0.  L.  Yallandigham ;  and  authorities  of  States  with  contempl.    The  people  of 

J   .1                    .          i*  1      5i*A'            3  this  country  now  wait  with  the  deepest  anxiety  the  de- 

recommend  the  suspension  of  hostUities,  and  cisions  of  Se  Administration  upon  these  acts.    Hav- 

the  holding  of  a  convention  to  settle  the  man-  jng  given  it  a  generous  support  in  the  conduct  of  the 

ner  of  restoring  the  contending  sections.  war,  we  now  pause  to  see  what  kind  of  Government  it 

On  the  3d  of  September,  a  Young  Men's  Union  is  &»"  which  we  are  asked  to  pour  out  our  blood  and 

or  Administration   Convention    assembled  at  ""^Thr^tTn 'of  the  Administration  will  determine  in 


vigorous  sup-  reoeiiion  ai  ine  ooum,  or  lo  aesuvy  iree  iusuiuuuub  ub 

port  of  the  ^National  Government,  and  in  o^  ^fe^^-^SileLV*"'  ""  "hoSo  SEYMOUr* 
position  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  embarrass  it 

in  the  suppression  of  this  wicked  rebellion,  For  the  riots  in  New  York,  see  Riots,  &c. 

and  in  maintaining  the  m^esty  of  the  laws."  The  /eceipts  and  disbursements  of  the  New 

The  vote  of  the  State  was  cast  as  follows:  York  general  fund,  for  the  year  1863,  were  as 

AdmiaittmtioD.                                    Opfwaitimi.  tOllOWS  I 

Dopew 814,347     St.  John 284,942  .  'recbipts. 

Robinson 814,23«     Church 284,849        Loang  Stote  defence $2,000,000  00 

CoehrAoe 813,865     Champlnln 284,762        Auction  and  salt  daty 187,0.5100 

Selden,  Judge 318,327     All©n,Judge 284,086        State  tax 4,700,952  77 

The  Legislature,  of  which  a  portion  of  the  ^ss^^:-::::v::::::'::::::::::'.v.:  '^^Z  So 

Senate  held  over,  was  as  follows:  Prisons*  earnings S67,125  80 

S*n.t..    4«^blr.  Tofl.  Sale  of  arms  to  United  SUtes ^?S'?2?  S 

Admlnlrtration 21  82  103  ^*"^®  ^J*'?  J?',' B?  9?i  S 

Dnnoaitinn  ^  11  411  67  Non-resldent  tttXCS 07,2 <T  60 

upposUion V 11  40  D7  j^^^^^ 88,02088 

In  Maya  puhlio  meeting  was  held  in  Al-    other  items 00,105  69 


Total $7,820,009  06 


hany,  relative  to  the  arrest  of  Clement  L.  Val-         ^^^^^  ^  ,,^„,„„.  „^ 

landigham  (see  Habeas  Corpus),  at  which  a  onht^'im\\\\\\'.\'.\\'.'.^'^^^^^^ 

series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  ordered  patmekts. 

to  he  sent  to  President  Lincoln.    For  the  cor-  Bonntics *^^'?!l  S 

respondence  relative  thereto,  sec  Pitblio  Dootr-  Debt."^°'^:;:::'.:'.:'.::;*.;!*.*.:i;.*.'".V.;:'.:'.  i.eSass  ^ 

MENTs.    An  invitation  was  extended  to  Gov-  Canai loan. V.V.V/////.V.V.V.'.V.V. .'..*...'..'.'!!..'    ss^wo  28 

ernor  Seymour  to  attend  this  assemblage,  to  ^'"J''"^  f""^^- • ilSso'iso  57 


Other  expenses l,589,sso  57 

Total |9,&04.ft99  47 


which  he  sent  the  following  reply : 

Albakt,  JTay  1«A,  1868.     f  Deficit 1,192,  is7  77 

To  PeUr  Cagger,  SoVomm  F.  Higgint,  Enutua  Cam-        xhe  debt  of  the  State  is  as  follows : 

Canal  debt $22,268,810  28 


ing^Jr..,  dommitUe: 


.  I  cannot  attend  the  meeting  at  the  capitol  thia  even-     ^JJJiS'Sid dibt:.\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\::;;;.V'Tw^^^  W 
Jng,  but  I  wish  to  state  my  opmion  m  regard  to  the         —     «.  .        1     x-  ^  n 

aiTest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  The  State  valuations  are  as  follows ; 
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690  NICHOLS,  JOHN  BOWYER. 

AeresofUmd S8,90T.U2  period.    He  waa  an  original  member  of  the 

K«i  JLi.  JL^rr"::::::":.  "•'^"'  •i.ii..TO8,tm  Areh«ologic^  InBtimto  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 

Persoiiai**    **    840,888^66  Numismatio  Societ J,  the  Rojal  SocietjT  01  Lit- 

„,,,..  •  •I  AM  TTfl  ftAT  erature,  and  the  Athensum  Club.    He  served 

E^SiSSi*"     ::::;;;::;:::::  i!^X  aU  the  annual  offices  of  the  stationers' com- 

Town  taxes $8,481,806  01  panj,  and  attained  that  of  master  in  1850,  as 

S?h^Y "  :;;::::: ::::::::::::  ^^So;!!?  i?  ^^^  father  had  done  in  1804,  and  t©  the  last  he 

Bute    **   .'.'!!.'!!!!.!!!  1 ..!"  i   6lisi',488  97  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  its 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  es-  John  Wood,  and  in  1855  supplemented  by  a 

tablishing  a  system  of  National  Banks  based  gift  of  £500  consols,  his  father^s  benefaction  for 

upon  public  stocks  exempt  from  taxation,  ex-  pensions  to  three  poor  printers,  raising  them 

cited  much  interest  in  the  State,  and  became  a  thereby  to  £10  each.    In  1821,  on  tho  resigna- 

subject  of  legislative  consideration.    The  views  tion  of  his  father,  he  sncceeded  to  the  office  of 

entertained,  and  the  action  of  that  body,  be-  one  of  the  three  Registrars  of  the  Royal  lit- 

long  to  the  record  of  1864.  erary  Fund.    To  tlie  Royal  Humane  Society, 

The  question  of  allowing  the  volunteers  from  in  the  foundation  of  which  his  father  was  an 

the  State  to  vote  at  election,  was  discussed  dur-  active  coadjutor,  Mr.  Nichols  gave  his  services 

ing  the  year,  and  resulted  in  an  amendment  of  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  committee  of 

the  Oonstitution  early  in  1664,  to  secure  to  management.    In  his  own  neighborhood  of 

them  that  privilege.  Westminster  he  was  a  Governor  of  tho  Grey 

The  public  schools  and  academies  of  the  Coat   and   Green  Coat  Schools,  and  of  St. 

State  exhibited  a  small  decrease  in'the  attend-  Margaret's   Hospital    His   library   contained 

ance,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  increased  de-  large  collections  illustrative  of  English  topogra- 

mand  for  the  services  of  the  youth  between  phy,  consisting  not  only  of  the  county  hirtorics, 

the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years.   The  and  other  books  of  local  history  and  genealogy, 

aggregate  attendance  upon  all  the  schools,  was  but  also  of  drawings,  engravings,  printed  par 

984,695.    The  number  of  teachers  employed,  pens,  and  rubbings  of  sepulchral  brasses,  which 

was  26,213.  he  arranged  in  parishes.    Mr.  Nichols  was  a 

The  charitable  and  other  institutions  of  the  man  of  noble  and  generous  impulses,  and  re- 
State  manifested  but  little  change  from  the  markable  for  his  equability  of  temper,  as  vrell 
previous  year;  but  the  affairs  of  the  citizens  as  for  his  great  industry  and  assiduous  appli- 
advanced  with  unusual  prosperity.  cation  both  to  private  and  public  business. 

NIOHOLS,  John  Bowybk,  an  English  pub-  Though  in  his  latter  years  afflicted  with  loss 
lisher  and  author,  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  ofsight,  he  retained  remarkable  power  of  meni- 
Bride,  Fleet  street,  London,  July  16th,  1779,  ory  and  energy  of  purpose,  and  a  judgment  in 
died  at  his  residence,  Ealing,  Middlesex,  Octo-  nowise  diminished  from  its  wonted  accuracy. 
ber  19tb,  1863.  lie  was  the  only  surviving  son  His  death  resulted  from  congestion  of  the 
of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  a  distinguished  literary  lungs,  idter  only  three  days^  illness;  The  list 
biographer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  of  hi*  published  works  is  large;  amon^  tho 
forty-ei2:ht  years  the  editor  of  the  "Gentle-  most  important  are:  "The  Life  and  Errors  of 
man's  Magazine."  Owing  to  the  death  of  his  John  Dunton,  Citizen  of  London ;"  with  the 
mother  during  his  childhood,  his  boyhood  was  "  Lives  and  Characters  of  more  than  a  thou* 
spent  with  his  grandfather  and  his  great-  sand  Contemporary  Divines,  and  other  Per- 
uncle  at  Hickley,  and  his  early  education  was  sons  of  Literary  Eminence.''  To  which  are 
obtained  at  Stoke  Golding  and  at  St.  PauPs  added  ^*  Dunton's  Conversation  in  Ireland ;  "^ 
School,  which  he  left  in  September,  1796,  and  **  Selections  from  his  other  Genuine  Works," 
then  joined  his  fa1;her  in  business.  Among  his  &o. ;  '^  The  Athenian  Orado  Abridged,^ ^  coo- 
duties,  from  an  early  age,  was  that  of  assist-  taining  the  most  valuable  Questions  and  An- 
ing  in  the  editorship^  of  the  "  Gentleman's  swers  in  the  Original  Works  in  History,  Phil- 
Magazine,"  of  which,  in  1833,  he  became  sole  osophy.  Divinity,  Law,  and  Marriage,  pub- 
proprietor.  In  1834  he  transferred  a* share  to  lished  by  John  Dunton  "  (1820)  ;  "  A  Brief  Ac- 
Mr.  William  Pickering,  of  Piccadilly,  which  he  count  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London ; '' 
subsequently  repurchased,  and  in  1856  convey-  **  Anecdotes  of  William  Hogarth,  written  by 
ed  the  whole  property  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  of  himself,  with  Essays  on  his  Life  and  Genius, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Nichols  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  Criticisms  on  his  Works,  selected  from 
members  of  the  Linnasan  Society,  to  which  he  WaJpole,  Gilpin,  Ireland,  Lamb,  and  others," 
was  introduced  in  1812,  and  was  one  of  the  to  which  are  added  a  Catalogue  of  his  Prinrsi. 
few  survivors  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  lists  of  Paintings,  Drawings,  &c.  (183ok 
Sunday  ovening  soirees  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  "  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Last  Century ; " 
He  had  also  been  from  the  first  a  supporter  ot  **  Historical  Notices  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  Wilt- 
the  Horticultural  and  Zoological  Societies.  In  shire ; "  **  Illustrations  of  Her  Majesty ^s  Palace 
1818  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  at  Brighton,  formerly  the  Pavilion,"  published 
Antiquaries,  to  which  he  became  printer  in  in  folio,  1888.  The  last  literary  task  in  which 
1824,  as  his  father  had  been  at  a  previous  Mr.  Nichols  engaged  was  the  continuation  and 
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completion  of  his  father^s  "Illustrations  of  the  tnming  home  in  1858,  in  time  for  the  first 

Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  of  February, 

the  se(|tiel  of  the  well  known  "Literary  Anec-  1859,  he  denounced,  in  a  speech  delivered  that 

dojtes.'^    He  arranged  and  edited  the  seventh  night,  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  attempted 

and  eighth  volumes  of  that  work,  which  were  to  remove  the  ministry  of  Lord  Derby,  and 

published  in  the  years  1848  and  1858.  objected  to  any  change  which  should  place 

NORMAN  BY,  Constantine  Henkt  Phipps,  the  supreme  control  of  foreign  affairs  again  in 

pfarquisof,  born  at  Mulgrave  Castle,  York,  May  the. hands  of  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  recogni- 

jloth,  1797,  died  at  Hamilton  Lodge,   South  tionof  the  French  republic  of  1848  he  entirely 

Kensington,  July  28th,  1868.  He  was  educated  disapproved  of.    He  was  the  author  of  several 

at  Harrow  School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam-  political  pamphlets  of  great  ability,  one  of 

bridge,  at  which  university  he  took  his  degree  which,  published  in  1861,  on  Italian  affairs, 

as  M.A.  in  1818.    Shortly  after  he  attained  his  created  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Gladstone.   He 

majority  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  wrote  also  several  other  works  of  much  merit, 

Scarborough,  where  his  family  had  great  in-  among  which  are :  "  Yes  and  No,"  "  MatUda," 

liuenco.    His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Com-  **  Clorinda,"  "  The  Contrast,"  and  "  The  Proph- 

mons,  made  in  1819,  was  in  favor  of  the  Roman  et  of  St  Paul." 

Catholic  claims,  and  was  considered  by  his       NORTH  CAROLINA.    Much  dissatisfaction 

political  friends  a  decided  success.    He  second-  existed  in  North  Carolina  throughout  1863. 

cd  Lord  John  RusselPs  resolution  on  reform  in  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  resulted  in  any 

a  speech  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  pftrty,  but  advantage  to  the  Union  cause.    Any  efforts  to 

shortly  afterward  resigned  his  seat  (his  opinions  withdraw  from  the  Confederacy,  or  to  unite 

differing  from  those  of  his  family),  and  retired  with  the  Union,  if  undertaken,  would  have  been 

to  Italy.    In  1822  he  was  elected  member  for  promptly  suppressed.     The  promises  held  out 

Iligham  Ferrars,  and  shortly  afterward  return-  by  the  secessionists  had  failed ;  the  Confederate 

cd  home  to  resume  his  position  in  the  House  Government  was  drawing  from  the  State  all 

of  Commons.    In  1826  he  was  chosen  repre-  its  military  resources,  while  many  believed 

sentative  of  the  borough  of  Malton,  and  gave  that  it  was  so  administered  as  to  destroy  the 

Lis  support  to  Mr,  Canning^s  administration,  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the 

lie  was  then  a  Dberal,  and  a  popular  member  citizen.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  tlie 

of  the  Lower  House.    In  the  summer  of  1882,  causes  of  this  dissatisfaction: 
having  the  previous  year  succeeded  his  father  as  ,,.,.., 

Eafl  Mulgrave,  he  was  appointed  Captain-Gen-  ,  The  con»cnption  and  the  tithing  kwl^^^^^^ 

1  «;i  r«  ^L.  r  T  •  hi  v  i  to  the  States,  but  the  Central  Government  takes  our 
oral  and  Governor  of  Jamaica,  an  office  which  fighting  men  with  one  hand  and  the  tenth  of  our  sub- 
he  filled  with  much  credit.  On  the  formation  of  stance  with  the  other.  If  the  first  was  really  necessary 
Lord  Melbourne's  first  administration,  Lord  Mul-  the  States  themselves  could  have  enforced  it,  and  each 
grave  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  State  could  have  kept  its  quota  of  nien  in  the  field  in 
^.;fK  ^  o^of  \^*^y^  J^v.;^^*  t«  a«,;i  iqok  brigades,  duly  officered ;  and  if  provisions  were  need- 
with  a  seat  m  the  cabinet.  In  April,  1886,  ed,  and  iould  not  be  purchased,  the  States  could  have 
Lord  Melbourne  being  again  m  office,  he  was  furnished  them  bv  a  system  of  purchase  of  their  own, 
selected  for  the  important  post  of  Lord  Lieu-  and  tid^en  in  exchange  for  them  the  currency  of  the 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  his  reception  in  Dublin  Government.  _^  ^  , 
the  following  month  w«  most  enthnsiastio.  ^^rn't.le^rrn"#ll?'£J?Cjf.'^SS,3 
»  hile  occupying  this  position,  his  strict  impar-  liberty  has  been  made  dependent  on  the  mere  will  of 
tiality  and  integrity  won  the  confidence  of  both  army  officers  appointed  by  the  President.  Hundreds 
i:)olitical  parties.     In  June,  1838,  he  was  creat-  have  been  arrested  for  opinion's  sake,  immured  in  dun- 

ed  Marquis  of  Normanby.    In  February,  1839  f-J  t'^^£^- Vetuitl^^  ^^'we^ts: W  ^t 

he   succeeded  Lord  Glenelg  as  Secretary   of  Our  courts,  when  they  have  interposed  to  protect  these 

State  for  the  Colonies,  an  onice  he  held  but  a  unfortunates  and  to  uphold  the  law,  have  been  disre- 

few  months,  as  he  changed  it  in  August  for  the  garded  in  many  instances,  and  their  integrity  reflected 

Home  Department,  which  post  he  held  till  Sep-  on  in  gross  terms  by  the  War  Department  at  Rich- 

♦««,!.«..     \qai       Tr,     A«^,c^    iQia    T.^  ^«o  «rL  niond.    The  Confederate  currency  which  is  the  life- 

tember     1841.     In   August,  1846,  he  was  ap-  ^^^  ^^  ^^6  system  and  the  emanation  of  plighted 

pointed  ambassador  at  Pans,  where  he  remain-  public  faith,  has  been  to  some  extent  repudiated  as  a 

ed  until  the  early  part  of  1852;  in  the  latter  matter  of  convenience;  and  a  portion  of  it  in  one 

part  of  that  year  he  had  a  very  serious  illness,  instonce  has  been  refused  by  a  Cabinet  officer,  on  the 

which  so  affected  his  general  health,  that  he  ^  pSfiil>Salirbe~L\^U^^^^^  SXSi 

was  advised  to  reside,  m  Italy.     His  opposition  pieced  in  the  van  of  every  battle,  and  in  the  rear  of 

to  the  coup  d^etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852,  almost  every  retreat;  and  when  they  have  fought  with 

which  the  English  prime  minister  had  approv-  an  ardor  and  steadiness  which  would  have  reflected 

ed,  also  made  his  further  contmuance  at  the  credit  on  the  old  ™rd  of  Bonaparte  itself,  lust  praise 

i7™«K  r\^^^  «-  «^:.,:»fr..  ^i^n;rv/xf  a*«^;«.«>  «*.  has  been  denied  them  by  journals  supposed  to  speak 

French  Court  as  minister  plenipotentiary  un-  for  the  administration,  and  their  fatheViand  brotThers 

j>ieasant,  and  he  resigned  m  the  spring  of  1853,  at  home  who  are  conservatives  have  been  held  up  as 

and  resided  for  some  years  in  Florence,  where  disloyal  and  unfriendly  to  the  canse.    Brigadier  and 

he  wa^  on  terms  of  close  personal   intimacy  major-generals  from  other  States  have  been  placed 

«.UK  ♦Ka  r<««Ti^  n«i-«      T*  «roa«.v.;u  fi^^i^r^  fV.««-  over  them  in  many  instances,  and  when  such  officers 

with  the  Grand  Duke.     It  was  while  there  that  ^^^^  ^^^  appointed  from  our  SUte  thoy  have  been 

he  accepted  from  Lord  Aberdeen  s  Government  almost  invariably  of  the  same  politics  with  the  admin- 

in  1854  the  post  of  minister  at  Tuscany.     Re-  istration.    Proscription  has  thus  been  practised  over 
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the  yer^r  bones  and  blood  of  onr  people.    Snperadded    distant,  commanding  the  Federal  fortificatinQ^. 

»o,*}*  »^»i: ^**  ^^^  }t^  sppoiDtmeut  of  surgeons,  en-  xhose  on  the  south  of  the  town  occapie4  Hill  s 
rolhnff  officecs,  and  the  like  from  other  States  over  our  -d  •«*  «k^„4.  „;^  ^i^^  iv«.i,>«,  ,^«  «.k;«i. -,.  , 
regimeota  and  over  oar  people  at  home,  until  the    f^mt,  about  Six  miles  below,  on  which  wa,  a 


but  for  this  and  other  meetfnn,  and  the  easiest  re-  proicherdoseV^the  shoreVthis  point.  Thev 

monstrances  of  Got.  Vance,  Major  Bradford  would  f*"»^**y     »        »li  j  1     j  i-  *i      •„-<* 

still  be  tithing  man  for  this  State.     Such  are  some  of  were  thus  enabled  to  deliver  a  plonging  fire 

the  causes  that  hare  roused  the  people  of  this  State  to  on  anj  vessel  attempting  to  pass.   Farther  up 

a  sense  of  their  rights,  and  led  to  the  meetings  so  much  the  river  Rodman^s  roint  was  fortified,  and  on 

deprecated  bj  the  "  Observer."  ^^^  5^^^^  l^^n^  ^f  ^^e  stream  a  second  balttiy 

The  meetings  thus  mentioned  were  held  in  was  placed,  thus   entirely  oommanding  the 

Orange,  Yadkin,  Guilford,  Randolph,  Moore,  channel,  which  from  that  place  to  the  town  is 

WiJce,  Buncombe,  and  other  counties.    The  very  narrow  and  crooked.     Gen.  Foster,  then 

resolutions  adopted  asked  for  peace,  bj  nego-  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  believed  himself 

tiation,  and  by  a  suspension  of  hostilities.     No  strong  enough  to  keep  the  enemy  in  chock. 

one  referred  to  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing  until  the  15tli. 

Amid  this  state  of  affairs  troops  were  sent  when  ho  left  for  Newbern  to  hasten  forirard 

from  Richmond  to  arrest  deserters  and  enforce  rci^nforcemcnts   and  supplies.     The  pa^»a:e 

conscription ;  the  governor  issued  a  proclama-  down  the  river  was  exceedingly  hazardous. 

tion  to  the  people,  and  the  press  denounced  all  When  the  boat,  the  steamer  Escort,  arrived 

Buch  persons  as  traitors.    These  proceedings  within  the  range  of  the  npper  battery  on  Rc-d- 

led  to  some  disturbances,  which  resulted  in  the  man^s  Point  the  enemy  opened  upon  her  witli 

destruction  of  two  newspaper  establishments  artillery,  and,  as  she  approached  the  shore, 

in  Raleigh.    (See  page  217.)  with  volley  upon  volley  of  musketry,  vLieh 

The  number  of  troops  which  the  State  had  was  continued  without  intermission. 
at  this  time  furnished  to  the  army  was  74,000        The  channel  of  the  river,  for  abont  irj 

volunteers  and  14,000  conscripts.  miles,  between    nilPs  Point  and  RodmsD* 

Popular  disturbances  took  place  daring  the  runs  close  in  shore,  where  the  batteries^i's 

year  at  Raleigh  and  Charlottesville.  (*S!Btf  Riots.)  placed,    and   the    danger   was   most  immi- 

An  election  was  held  for  members  of  the  nent.     As  soon  as  the  upper  battery  on  R-^l- 

Congress  at  Richmond.    Eight  of  the  ten  per-  man^s  Point  had  been  passed  the  secoml  ^rie 

sons  chosen  were  reported  to  be  in  favor  of  took  up  the  fire,  and  the  third,  and  contip:^ 

peace.    The  following  were  elected :  it  until  the  Escort  had  reached  a  point  viiVa 

1st  Dist.,  W.  H.  N.  Smith;  2d  Dist.,  R.  R.  range  of  the  works  at  Hill's  Point.    TheQt> 

Bridgers ;  3d  Dist.,  Dr.  J.  T.  Leach ;  4th  Dist.,  cannonading  and  musketry  were  terrible.  >'J 

Lieut.  Thomas  C.  Fuller;  5th  Dist.,  Captain  less  than  eighteen  solid  shot  and  shells ftrQ:t 

Josiah  Turner;  6th  Dist.,  J.  A.  Gilmer;  7tU  and  passed  through  the  steamer,  complttelf 

Dist.,  S.  H.  Christian ;  8th  Dist.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Ram-  riddling   her  upper  works  and   partiAlk  di* 

say ;  9th  Dist.,  B.  S.  Gaither ;  10th  Dist.,  Gen.  abling  her  machinery,  while  the  bullets  of  tie 

G.  W.  Logan.    The  provisional  governor,  Stan-  enemy's  sharpshooters  perforated  her  ji«tr 

ley,  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  resigned  work  like  a  sieve.  , 

during  the  year  and  retired.  When  opposite  the  lower  battery,  on  V.^^- 

The  military  operations  in  the  State  were  man's  Point,  the  pilot,  Mr.  Pederick,  a  nat^ 
less  important  than  in  1862.  Early  in  the  of  the  State,  was  killed  at  his  post  by  one  o: 
year  a  considerable  force  was  withdrawn  from  the  rebel  sharpshooters.  Immediately  ijP' ' 
the  department  and  sent  to  Port  Royal,  to  co-  the  fall  of  Pederick,  Captain  Wall  sent  f  ra 
operate  with  the  troops  there  against  Charles-  negro  who  knew  the  channel,  and  comi^u- 
ton.  The  enemy  were  advised  of  these  move-  him  to  point  out  the  course  of  the  steamer  [-< 
ments,  and  made  preparations  for  an  attack  on  t^e  blockade.  The  boat  went  on  down  ':^ 
the  Union  positions.  On  March  14th  a  sudden  stream  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  reached  and  ps^^] 
attack  was  made  on  Newbern,  which  was  re-  the  lower  fort  and  blockade  without  fur^'^^' 
pulsed  with  slight  loss.  It  was  intended  as  a  loss  of  life.  At  Newbern  some  portion  of  - 
feint,  while  the  real  effort  was  made  for  the  force  which  had  been  sent  to  HOton  He- 
capture  of  Washington,  about  thirty-six  miles  were  then  arriving  on  their  return.  Ttcv 
further  north.  On  March  30th  a  force  of  the  were  sent  forward  with  gunboats,  and  ti. 
enemy  under  Gens.  Hill  and  Pettigrew  marched  enemy  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
suddenly  on  that  place.  The  Federal  skir-  At  Tarboro'  the  steamboats  and  one  m; 
mishers  sent  out  on  their  first  appearance  were  ■  ironclad  in  process  of  construction,  a  sa^iy-^- 
driven  back  with  considerable  loss.  As  soon  a  train  of  cars,  one  hundred  bales  of  f^^-'t 
as  the  position  of  the  enemy  could  be  ascer-  and  large  quantities  of  subsistence  ^^J^\ 
tained,  the  gunboat  Coin.  Hull  opened  fire  nance  stores  were  destroyed.  (See  Ash's  Ovt> 
upon  them,  and  drove  them  off.    During  the  ations,  page  186). 

night  they  intrenched  themselves  as  follows:        On  October  28th  Gen.  Foeterwas  reiit;^- 

tiiose  north  of  the  town  took  position  on  Red  from  the  command  of  the  department  «n<i^'-^ 

Hill,  an  elevation  about  two  and  a  half  miles  Butler  assigned  to  it 
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OBITUARIES,    United  States.— i>ec.  81,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  St. 
1863. — Sill,  Brig.-Gen.  Joshua  Woodrow,  an  Vincent  of  Paul  in  Washington.    His  many 
officer  of  the  United  States  army,  killed  in  the  virtues,  added  to  his  gentlemanly  deportment 
battle  of  Stone  river.    He  was  horn  in  Chilli-  and  earnest  devotion  to  his  country,  won  the 
cothe,  Ohio,  Dec.  6th,  1631 ;  received  a  thorough  love  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  his  untimely 
English  and  classical  education,  and  was  ap-  death  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  took  off  his 
pointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1849,  where  ne  head,  while  on  duty  at  the  side  of  his  corn- 
graduated  third  in  his  class.    In  1854  he  re-  mander,  was  alike  a  shock  to  the  army  and 
ccived  an  ordnance  appointment,  and  was  sta-  country.    A  few  days  after  the  battle  his  body 
tioned  ot  Watervliet  arsenal.  West  Troy.    The  was  disinterred  and  taken  to  Cincinnati,  from 
following  year  he  was  recalled  as  one  of  the  in-  whence,  after  appropriate  honors,  it  was  for- 
structors  at  West  Point,  and  after  serving  two  warded  to  his  family  in  Washington  city, 
years  in  that  capacity  was  ordered  to  Pittsburg        Dec,  81. — ^Robebts,  CoL  George  W.,  killed 
arsenal,  and  from  thence,  in  1848,  to  Van-  at   the  battle    of  Stone  river,  was  born  in 
couver,  Washington  Territory,  to  superintend  Westchester  county,  Penn.,  Oct.  2d,  1833;  grad- 
the  building  of  an  arsenal  there.    Finding  this  nated  at  Yale  College  in  1857,  stncUed  law,  and 
impracticable,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  practised  his  profession  in  his  native  county 
existing  about  Vancouver's  Island  with  the  until  the  spring  of  1859,  when  he  removed  to 
British  Government,  he  returned,  and  soon  af-  Chicago,  HI.    The  commencement  of  the  war 
tor  was  ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  In  1860  found  him  ei\ioying  a  prosperous  business,  but 
he  resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  and  ao-  his  patriotism  led  him  to  enter  the  army,  and 
cepted  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  he  began  recruiting  for  the  42d  regiment,  U- 
civil  engineering  in  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  linois  volunteers.    On  the  22d  of  July  he  re- 
and  Polytechnic  Institute.    Upon  the  outbreak  ceived  his  commission  as  mt^or  of  the  regiment, 
of  the  present  war  he  resigned  his  position,  and  The  following  September  he  was  elected  lieuten- 
npon  offering  his  services  to  the  Governor  of  ant-colonel,  and  upon  the  death  of  Col.  Webb, 
Ohio,  was  appointed  assistant  acyutant-general  was  chosen  colonel.   With  his  regiment  he  took 
of  the  State.    In  August,  1861,  he  was  commis-  part  in  the  memorable  march  of  Gen.  Fremont 
sioned  colonel  of  the  23d  Ohio  volunteers.    He  to  Springfield.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
joined  Gen.  Nelson  in  his  Kentucky  expedition,  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  at  different  points, 
and  after  his  return  was  placed  in  command  of  but  more  especially  by  his  valuable  service  dur- 
a  brigade,  receiving  the  commission  of  brigadier-  ing  a  midnight  expedition  in  spiking  a  number 
general,  July  29th,  1862.  Subsequently  he  com-  of  guns  at  the  siege  of  Island  No.  10.    An  up- 
manded  a  divbion  for  a  time,  evincing  great  per  battery  of  the  enemy  commanded  the  river 
courage  and  skill,  and  upon  the  reorganization  so  effectually  that  no  boats  could  pass.    Col. 
of  the  army,  under  Gen.  Kosecrans,  he  was  as-  Roberts  conceived  the  idea  of  spiking  the  guns, 
si<nied  a  brigade  in  Gen.  Sheridan^s  division,  at  and  selecting  a  dark  and  stormy  night  for  the 
the  head  of  which  he  gallantly  fought,  and  fell  occasion,  with  only  forty  men  in  five  small 
during  the  memorable  Wednesday  of  the  battle  boats,  he  bravely  accomplished  his  purpose, 
of  Stone  river.  He  aftorward  distinguished  himself  at  the  bat- 
De^-,  31. — Garesoh£,  Col.  Julius  P.,  chief  tie  of  Farmington,  Tennessee.     At  the  siege 
of   M^j.-Gen.  Kosecrans^s  staff,  was  born  in  of  Corinth  he  was  in  the  advance,  and  was 
Cuba  of  American  parents  in  1821.    At  the  one  of  the  foremost  in  entering  the  fortifica- 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  West  Point,  and  grad-  tion  of  the  enemy.    He  was  in  command  of 
uated  in  1841.    He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  first  brigade,  first  division  of  the  army  of 
and  during  eight  years  previous  to  the  seces-  the  Mississippi,  and  won  much  honor  during 
sion  was  on  duty  at  Washington  as  assistant  the  campaign  of  1862.    At  the  battle  of  Stone 
a<\jntant-general.    When  the  war  broke  out  his  river  he  had  the  advance  of  the  20th  army 
patriotic  nature  sought  active  service,  and  he  corps,  and  drove  the  enemy  to  their  breast- 
accepted  the  appointment  of  chief  of  staff  to  works.    On  the  81st  his  brigade  engaged  two 
Gen.  Bosecrans,  having  previously  declined  a  divisions  of  the  enemy  at  once,  maintaining 
commission  of  brigadier-general,  preferring  to  their  ground  until  attacked  by  a  third  division. 
win  the  honor  upon  the  field  of  service.  From  At  one  period  of  the  engagement,  observing  a 
his  long  experience  and  thorough  acquaintance  Confederate  division  driving  some  of  our  regi- 
with  military  science  he  was  eminently  quail-  ments  before  them,  he  asked  permission  of  Gen. 
fied  for  his  duties,  and  rendered  himself  at  once  Sheridan  to  charge  upon  the  enemy,  and  gal- 
an  invaluable  aid  to  his  commander.  He  was  an  loping  before  the  42d  Illinois,  he  waved  his 
earnest  and  devoted  Christian,  gentle  and  ami-  cap  and  ordered  them  to  fix  bayonets.    The 
able  in  character  and  disposition,  and  was  wide-  men,  fired  by  his  bravery,  rushed  upon  the  foe 
\j  known  for  his  benevolence  to  the  poor,  and  with  such  force  that  they  broke  and  fled  in  the 
sympathy  for  those  in  aflliction  and  sorrow.  He  wildest  confusion.    This  discomfitore  at  such 
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a  juncture  no  doubt  had  its  effect  on  the  final  ergy  and  executive  ability,  but  his  strict  in- 

triumph  of  the  day.    While  gallantly  inspiring  tegrity  of  character. 

his  men  to  action  he  received  the  fatal  bullet  Dec,  81. — Rues,  Horace  P.,  inventor  of  the 

which  ended  his  brave  career.  Buss  pavement,  died  in  Halifax,  K.  8.,  aged  42 

Dec,  81. — Rains,  Brig.-Gen.  James  E.,   an  years.    He  had  been  for  some  time  engaged 

officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  at  the  in  gold  mining  in  Nova  Scotia, 

battle  olf  Stone  river.  He  was  a  native  of  North  Jan.  1, 1863. — ^Rekshaw,  William  B.,  acting 

Carolina,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827,  and  commodore  of  the  naval  squadron  engaged  in 

was  appointed  to  the  7th  infantry.    He  took  blockading  Galveston,  Texas,  was  killed  upon 

part  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida,  and  was  his  flagship,  the  Westfield.    He  was  a  native 

brevetted  miyor  for  gallant  and  meritorious  o|   New  York,   from   which    State   he   wls 

conduct  in  an  action  with  the  Indians  near  Fort  appointed  to  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  Dc-o. 

King,  April  28th,  1840,  on  which  occasion  he  22d,  1831.    In  1887,  he  passed  the  Examinir.;r 

commanded  the  troops,  and  was  wounded.    In  Board,  and  received  his  warrant  as  a  passed 

1855  he  was  with  his  regiment  in  Washington  midshipman,  and  was  attached  to  the  Nortli 

Territory,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-gen'eral  Carolina,  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.    In 

of  the  Washington  Territory  volunteers.  When  1841  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  iu 

the  war  broke  oat  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  1861  became  commander,  and  was  ordered  to 

of  the  5th  infantry,  but  his  sympathies  being  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  at  Washington,  en  ^\^ 

withthe  Confederate  cause,  he  resigned  his  com-  cial  service.    He  was  next  transferred  to  the 

mission,  July  81st,  1861,and,  according  to  Gen.  command  of  the  United  States  steamer  We?t- 

Sterling  Price's  official  report  of  the  battle  of  field,  under  Admiral  Farragut,  and  was  by  him 

Wilson's  Creek,  was  acting  as  brigadier-general  assigned  to  the  command  of  that  portion  of  tLe 

of  the  advance  guard  of  the  army  which  fought  squadron  which  blockaded  Galveston.    During 

the  battle,  August  10th.      He  distinguished  the  recapture  of  Galveston,  the  Westfield  gt>t 

himself  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  Perry-  hopelessly  aground,  and  having  a  large  supply 

ville,  and  at  the  battle  of  Stone  river,  where  of  ammunition  and  two  magazines  of  pow<]er 

ho  lost  his  life,  won  much  credit  by  his  skill  on  board.  Commodore  Benshaw  determined  to 

and  daring.  destroy  her  rather  than  let  her  fall  into  the 

Dec,  81. — Hanson",    Brig.-Gen.    Rooer,  an  hands  of  the  enemy.     Having  made  doe  rj-- 

officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  at  the  rangements,  and  secured  the  safety  of  his  men, 

battle  of  Stone  river.    Gen.  Bragg,  in  his  of-  he  staid  behind  to  light  the  train  before  leav- 

ficid  report  of  that  battle,  speaks  of  him  in  high  ing ;  but  a  drunken  man  had,  it  is  said,  prcma- 

tenns.  turely  lighted  the  match,  and  the  conmiodore, 

Dec.  81. — ScnAEFFEB,  J.  W.,  acting  brigadier-  together  with  those  in  the  small  boats  awaiticg 
general  of  the  U.  S.  volunteer  service,  killed  at  him,  were  involved  in  the  general  destruction, 
the  battle  of  Stone  river.  He  was  a  native  of  He  was  a  faithful  officer,  end  had  spent  thirty- 
Pennsylvania,  but  was  appointed  to  the  service  one  years  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
from  Illinois.  In  the  official  report  of  the  bat-  Jan,  1. — Wainwrioht,  Commander  Jo^a- 
tle  of  Stone  river.  Gen.  Eosecrans  mentions  his  than  M.,  on  officer  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  was  kill- 
name  with  honor.  ed  upon  the  Harriet  Lane  during  the  attack 

Dec,  81. — ^TuRNEE,  Royal,  died  in  Randolph,  upon  Galveston,  Texas.  He  was  a  native  uf 
Mass.,  ajjed  70  years.  He  graduated  at  Har-  l^ew  York,  but  a  citizen  of  Massachusettisfrfin 
vard  College  in  1813,  and  soon  after  engaged  in  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  the  United 
mercantile  pursuits.  In  early  life  he  was  a  prac-  States  navy  as  a  midshipman,  June  13th,  18S7. 
tical  surveyor,  and  assi^ted  in  locating  the  first  He  passed  the  Examining  Board,  June,  1843,  anii 
railroad  built  in  this  country,  that  leading  from  received  his  warrant  as  a  passed  midshipman « n 
the  stone  quarries  in  Quincy  to  Neponset  river,  that  date.  He  was  then  engaged  at  the  naval 
In  1815  he  received  a  lieutenant's  commission  rendezvous  in  New  York.  On  the  17th  of  Sej- 
in  the  army,  and  rapidly  passed  through  all  the  torn  her,  1850,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy, 
grades  of  promotion  until  he  reached  the  col-  and  upon  the  commencement  of  the  war  w;.s 
onelcy  in  1823.  In  1825  he  was  honorably  dis-  advanced  to  be  a  commander,  and  ordered  to 
charged.  Inl818he  was  elected  one  of  these-  the  Harriet  Lane.  He  was  a  son  of  tho  late 
lectmen  of  the  town,  and  from  1823  to  1828  he  Bishop  Wainwright,  and  had  been  twenty-five 
was  clerk  and  treasurer.  In  1826  he  was  commis-  years  in  the  United  States  service, 
sioned  justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum  Jan,  2. — ^Lea,  Lieut.  Edward,  of  the  tJ.  S. 
in  1823,  continuing  in  the  office  until  his  death,  navy,  was  killed  upon  the  Harriet  Lane  in  th^ 
On  the  incorporation  of  the  Randolph  Bank  in  engagement  before  Galveston,  Texas.  He  wds 
1886,  he  was  appointed  cashier,  and  held  the  a  native  of  Maryland,  but  a  resident  of  Ten nes- 
office  until  1842,  when  he  was  elected  its  pres-  see,  from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  the 
ident,  which  position  he  occupied  at  the  time  Naval  Academy  in  1851.  After  graduating  ho 
of  his  death.  He  was  director  in  the  Bridge-  received  an  appointment  to  the  Home  squadron, 
water  and  Middleborough  and  Falls  River  rail-  and  subsequently  to  the  East  India  squadrt^a. 
roads  until  their  union  ^vith  the  Old  Colony  in  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  being  liim- 
one  corporation.  In  all  his  business  relations  self  truly  Union,  notwithstanding  his  ties  of  re- 
he  was  highly  respected,  not  only  for  his  en-  lationship  in  tho  South,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
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Harriet  Lane,  then  fitting  ont  to  join  Admiral  ating  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1852.    After  his 
Porter's  mortar  flotilla  in  the  bombardment  of  graduation  he  was  for  a  time  a  clerk  in  one  of 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  the  departments  at  Washington,  and  afterward 
-  Jan,  3. — GwiK,  Commander  William,  of  the  joined  the  expedition,  sent  ont  nnder  the  late 
United  States  navj,  died  in  the  hospital  of  his  Gen.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  to  explore  a  route  for  the 
vessel,  from  woonds  received  in  the  action  Pacific  railroad,  as  astronomer,  and  having  ter- 
against  the  batteries  on  Haines's  BlafT.  He  was  minated  his  labors  in  connection  with  that  ex- 
born  in  Columbus,  Indiana,  in  1881,  and  en-  pedition,  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Olympia,  Wash- 
tered  the  U.  S.  naval  service  as  a  midshipman  ington  Territory,  where  he  speedily  became  the 
in  1847,  in  which  capacity  he  made  one  cruise  leading  lawyer'of  the  territory,  was  secretary 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  the  frigate  Brandy-  of  the  Territorial  LegL^lature,  and  largely  en- 
wine,  flagship  of  the  squadron,  and  off  the  coast  gaged  in  lumbering  and  navigation.    At  the 
of  Africa.    In  June,  1853,  he  passed  a  satisfac-  commencement  of  the  war  he  came  to  the  East, 
tory  examination  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and,  and  finding  that  it  was  necessary  that  Gen. 
T7ith  the  rank  of  passed  midshipman,  was  order-  Scott  and  the  War  Department  should  have  a 
ed  to  the  Bainbridge,  in  which  vessel  he  cruised  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  aim  and 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil  until  1856.    On  the  15th  plans  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  of  the  real 
of  September  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  condition  of  the  South,  he  volunteered  to  go  on 
He  was  next  ordered  to  the  Pacific  squadron,  an  exploring  expedition  through  the  Southern 
and,  after  a  brief  visit  home  in  1859,  was  as-  States.    His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  made  a 
signed  to  the   Mediterranean  squadron.    On  tour  of  four  months,  and,  returning,  reported  to 
the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  Gen.  Scotf  a  very  minute  and  detailed  account 
home,  and  assigned  to  the  Cambridge,  on  block-  of  the  condition,  resources,  and  war  material 
ading  duty  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  From  this  he  of  each  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  plans 
was  detached,  January,  1862,  and  assigned  to  the  and  purposes  of  the  leaders.    For  this  he  re- 
command  of  the  gunboat  Tyler,  of  the  Western  ceived  the  most  hearty  thanks  of  Gen.  Scott  and 
ilotilla,  in  which  vessel  he  participated  in  the  the  War  Department.    He  was.  soon  after  his 
battles  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson.    He  return,  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian 
also  took  part  in  the   battle  of  Shiloh,   at  Affairs  for  Washington  Territory,  but  having 
the  time  when  the  gunboats  fired  at  night  been  removed,  in  the  winter  of  1862,  through 
among  the  enemy,  his  vessel  discharging  one  the  influence  of  the  delegate  from  the  terri- 
hnndred  and  eighty-eight  shells.    On  the  16th  tory,  returned  at  once  to  the  practice  of  his 
of  July,  1862,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-com-  profession.     He  was  assassinated  by  a  man 
mander  under  the  late  act  of  Congress  in  rela-  named  Howe,  whose  father  had  been  impli- 
tion  to  officers  in  the  navy.    He  distinguished  cated  in  the  burning  of  some  valuable  build- 
himself  in  the  expedition  up  the  Yazoo  river  in  ings,  and  had  been  exposed  by  Mr.  Kendall  in 
company  with  the  Carondelet,  to  meet  the  fa-  the  columns  of  a  journal  he  edited, 
mous  Confederate  ram  Arkansas ;  and  his  ves-  Jan.  7. — ^Whittlesey,  Hon.  Elisha,  died  in 
sel,  though  sadly  disabled,  did  not  cease  firing  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
until  she  had  passed  through  the  entire  squadi  He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  but  in  early  roan- 
ron.    After  the  explosion  on  the  Mound  City  hood  removed  to  Ohio.  Inthewarofl813hewas 
at  St.  Charles,  by  which  her  commander,  Capt.  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wadsworth ;  was  a  pros- 
Kelly,  was  so  badly  scalded,  Lieutenant-Com-  ecuting  attorney  for  sixteen  years,  and  served 
mander  Gwin  took  the  command  of  that  vessel,  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1820  and  1821.    He 
which  he  held  until  assigned  to  the  Benton,  the  served  seven  terms  as  a  representative  in  Con- 
largest  and  most  powerful  vessel  of  the  river  gress.    In  1841  he  was  appointed  by  President 
fleet.    While  in  charge  of  this  gunboat  he  par-  Harrison,  Auditor  of  the  Post  Office  Deport- 
ticipated  in  the  attack  upon  Haines^s  Bluff,  dur-  ment  and  in  184St  was  appointed  by  President 
ing  which  he  was  mortally  wounded.  Taylor,  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  which 

Jan,  4. — Bhanoh,  Hon.  John,  ex-governor  position  he  relinquished  in  1867,  but  was  reap- 

of  North  Carolina,  died  at  Edgefield,  N.  C,  in  pointed  by  President  Lincoln  in  18G1.    His 

the  86th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  State  sen-  whole  public  career  was  marked  by  an  un- 

ator  from  1811  to  1817,  also  in  1822,  and  again  swerving  integrity  and  untiring  devotion  to 

in  1834.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1817,  and  duty.                                                                • 

from  1822  to  1829  was  a  United  States  senator.  Jan,  — . — Cbawford,  Bicrabd  R.,  Judge  of 

In  1829  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  Levy  Court  for  Washington  county,  died  at 

by  President  Jackson.    In  1885  he  was  a  mem-  Georgetown,  aged  77  years.    He  was  bom  in 

ber  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Con-  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  many  years 

mention,  and  in  1843  was  appointed  Governor  was  in  public  office. 

of  Florida.  \  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  private  Jan,  — .  — .Eirk,   Brig. -Gen.  Edwabd  N., 

life.  an  officer  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  service, 

Jan,  4, — ^Kendall,  Hon.  Benjamin  Fbank-  died  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
i,iN,  was  assassinated  at  Olympia,  Washington  Stone  river.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio,  but  sub- 
Territory.  He  was  bom  in  Bethel,  Oxford  sequently  removed  to  Sterling,  Whiteside  coun- 
county,  Maine,  about  1880,  and  by  his  own  ex-  ty,  Illinois.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  he  was  in- 
ertions  procured  a  collegiate  education,  gradu-  strumental  in  raising  and  organizing  the  34th 
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Illinois  Yolonteer^  of  which  he  was  chosen  sissippi,  and,  under  the  new  act  of  Congress, 

colonel.    At  the  battle  of  Sbiloh  he  acted  as  became  lieutenant-commander  in  1861.  He  was 

brigadier-generd,  and  was  also  engaged  in  this  next  in  command  of  the  New  London,  the 

capacity  at  the  siege  of  Corinth.    At  the  battle  '^  black  devil,^*  of  the  Mississippi  Sound,  and  mb- 

of  Stone  river  he  commanded  one  of  the  bri-  sequently  of  the  gunboat  CftUioun,  on  which  b« 

gades  in  Johnson^s  division  of  McCook^s  corps,  lost  his  life. 

and  was  mortally  woimded  while  bravely  with-  Jan^  14. — ^Dill,  Bev.  Jaiceb  Hobto5,  &  Con* 

standing  the  enemy  during   that   fierce  en-  gregational  clergyman,  died  on  board  of  a  vessel 

counter.  on  hb  way  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  whither 

Jan,  10. — BEEonsB,  Rev.  Ltman.  (Su  Beech-  he  was  going  to  join  his  regiment,  of  which  he 

SB.)  was  chaplain.  He  was  bom  in  Plymontii,  Mis^ 

Jan,  11. — ^McDonald,  Brig.-Gen.  Eionsrr,  an  Jan.  1st,  1821,  studied  theology  in  New  H&Teii, 

officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed  at  Conn.,  and  was  ordiuned  pastor  of  the  Fir^ 

the  battle  of  Hartsville,  Mo.    He  swore  that  he  Congregational  church  in  WindiesteTf  Conn^ 

would  neither  cut  his  hair  nor  shave  until  the  Aug.  26th,  1846.  In  Feb.  1852,  he  was  installed 

Southern  Confederacy  was  reconiized.  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  cfanrdi  is 

Jan,  12. — ^Renwiok,  James,  LL.D.,  died  in  Spenoerport,  New  York.  Inl859heremoTedto 

New  York,  in  his  71st  year.    He  was  bom  in  Chicago,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the  Sontb 

the  city  of  New  York,  in  1792,  and  graduated  Congregational  church.    His  devotion  to  Lis 

at  Columbia  College,  in  1809.    From  1820  to  country  led  him  to  accept  the  chaplaincrof 

18  j4,  he  filled  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Phys-  the  88th  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers  in  the 

ics  in  that  institution.    In  1838,  he  was  ap-  autumn  of  1862.    His  death  was  hastened  bj 

pointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Explor-  his  unsparing  activity  and  devotion  to  the  came 

ing  the  Northeastern  Boundary  between  the  he  had  espoused. 

United  States  and  New  Bmnswick,  and  the  re-  Jan.  19. — Welles,  Habtin,  died  at  Martio, 

ports  of  that  commission  led  to  the  Ashburton  Ottawa  county,  Ohio,  aged  76  years.   He  vib 

treaty  in  1842.  Prof.  Renwick  was  passionately  born  in  AVethersfield,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Isle 

fond  of  mechanics,  and  of  all  the  applications  College  in  the  class  of  1806,  studied  law  io 

of  science  to  mechanical  improvements.  He  was  Farmington,  but  subsequently  was  admitted  to 

also  a  chaste  and  vigorous  writer,  and  contrib-  the  bar  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  pr«^ 

uted  largely  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  not  tised*  in  Newburg,  and  afterward  in  New  York 

only  in  his  own  chosen  walk  of  scientific  pur-  city.    Hb  health  failing,  he  returned  to  bis 

suit,  but  in  political  and  belles-lettres  essays,  native  place,  and  refrained  for  a  time  from 

He  was  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  professional  activity.    During  this  period  be 

the  first  ^^  New  York  Review,"  where  he  was  the  mterested  himself  in  planning  and  superinteod- 

associate  of  Bryant,  and  other  eminent  names  ing  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  in  the  estaV 

in  literature,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  lishing  of  which  at  Wethersfield  he  was  tLe 

*^  Whig  Review,"  its  pages  were  often  enriched  chief  instrument    He  was  a  member  of  the 

by  his  graceful  articles.    His  published  works  House  of  Representatives  from  1824  to  1637  ifi- 

were  biographies  of  Robert  Fulton,  David  Rit-  elusive,  and  also  in  1831  and  1832,  the  laat  tvo 

tenhouse,  and  Benjamin  Thompson  (Count  Rum-  years  being  speaker  of  that  body.    In  1837  k 

ford),  in  '^  Sparks^s  Series  of  American  Biogra-  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Sen&te,  apd 

phies;"   "Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  was  reelected  the  two  following  years.   Vliiie 

published  in  1832,  the  earliest  extended  trea-  a  senator  he  was  a  member  of  the  cerporaiic^ii 

tise  on  this  subject  published  in  the  United  of  Yale  College.    He  was  also  an  assoeiate 

States;  "  A  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,"  pub-  judge  on  the  bench  of  the  Hartford  Coas^ 

lished  jn  1884 ;  "  Treatise  on  the  Steam  En-  Court,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  bis 

gine,"  and  another  on  "  The  Practical  Applica-  life  was  successfully  engaged  in  tiie  practice  cf 

tions  of  the  Principles  of  Mechanics,"  both  pub-  his  profession  in  Hartford, 

lished  in  1840;  "Outlines  of  Geology,"  and  Jan.%\, — Thobbubk,  Grant,  died  in  the  eitr 

other  text  books.  Prof.  Renwick  was  of  Scotch  of  New  Haven,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  H« 

origin,  his  mother  having  been  a  friend  and  pet  was  born  in  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

of  the  poet  Burns,  who  addressed  to  her  some  of  humble,  but  worthy  parentage.  In  hia  ear>5 

of  his  sweetest  poems.  childhood  he  was  delicate  and  sickly,  bot  ^^' 

Jan,  14. — Buchanan,  Lieut.-Com.  Thomas  he  recovered  his  vigor,  and  became  an  ex]*-^ 

McKkan,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  was  killed  at  Bayou  in  his  father^s  business  of  nail  making,  and  w^ 

Teche,  La.  He  was  a  native  and  citizen  of  Penn-  said  to  have  manufactured  with  his  own  haB<i^ 

sylvania,  from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  in  one  day,  three  thousand  two  hundred  m 

theNaval  Academy  as  a  cadet  in  October,  1851.  twenty-two  nails  between  the  hours  of  sJ 

He  graduated  in  1855,  and  was  attached  to  the  o^clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  O'clocls  in  ti^ 

sloop  Constellation,  then  stationed  in  the  Medi-  evening.  Though  his  early  advantages  were  ty 

terranean  in  the  squadron  commanded  by  Com-  ceedingly  limited,  his  mind  was  strong  and  rt:- 

modore  Breese,    In  1858  he  was  promoted  to  orous,  and  in  1792  he  became  involved  in  soe^ 

be  master,  and  ordered  to  the  sloop  St.  Mary^s  in  political  movements  concerning  parlismeotarv 

the  Pacific  squadron.    In  1860  he  was  made  a  reform,  which  caused  him,  in  companT  ritb 

lieuten^pt,  and  attached  to  the  steam  sloop  Mis-  a  number  of  his  associates,  to  be  summooeiiT 
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bj  an  order  from  Edinburgh,  to  appear  before  with  high  honor.  His  theological  studies  were 
the  Lords  upon  a  charge  of  treason.  Being  re-  pursued  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
leased  upon  bail,  he  subsequently  concluded  to  after  leaving  which,  he  commenced  his  labors 
try  his  fortune  in  America,  and  accordingly  as  a  missionary  in  the  West.  "While  there,  he 
took  passage  for  this  country,  arriving  in  New  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
York  on  the  16th  of  June,  1794,  and  with  but  and  was  also  the  pi-esident  of  the  college  in  the 
twenty  shillings  in  his  pocket.  Here  he  entered  same  place.  Leaving  the  West,  he  became  the 
into  his  former  employment  as  a  nailor,  and  soqu  pastor  of  a  church  in  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  was  aJso 
after  married.  In  1801  he  went  into  the  grocery  the  principal  of  a  flourishing  academy  in  that 
business  for  a  time,  and  afterward  engaged  in  place  for  eight  years.  He  was  successively  the 
the  seed  business  at  Newark,  in  which  he  was  principal  of  academic  institutions  in  Borden- 
unsuccessful ;  but  nothing  daunted,  he  started  town,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Poughkcepsie  and 
anew,  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.  In  1852  or  thereabout,  he 
,  time  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune.  After  re«  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  was  for  a  time  prin- 
tiring  from  business  he  went  to  reside  in  As-  cipal  of  the  Park  Institute.  The  last  few  years 
toria,  and  subsequently  removed  to  New  Haven,  of  his  life  were  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to 
Conn.  He  married  his  third  wife  when  eighty  the  poor.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  Gram- 
years  of  asre,  the  lady  herself  being  about  forty,  mar  published  about  1828;  "The  New  Pur- 
He  was,  during  his  later  years,  a  frequent  con-  chase,  or  Seven  Years  in  the  West,"  and  sev- 
tributor  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  over  the  eral  later  works  of  much  merit,  ^e  was  a 
signature  of  "  Laurie  Todd,"  many  of  his  articles  thorough  scholar,  a  vigorous  thinker,  and  as 
being  reminiscences  of  New  York  at  the  com-  a  writer,  was  said  to  be  a  "  master  of  all 
menccment  of  the  present  century,  and  possess-  styles." 

inggreatinterest  from  their  quaintness  and  fidel-  Jan.  24. — Stewakt,  Lieut.-Col.  Wakekn,  a 
ity  of  description.  The  signature,  "Laurie  Todd,"  cavalry  oflScer  in  the  U.  S.  service,  was  killed 
was  the  title  of  a  work,published  many  years  ago,  opposite  Yicksburg.  He  first  entered  the  United 
by  the  novelist  Gait,  in  which  the  adventures  of  States  service  during  the  present  war  as  captain 
the  hero  were  mainly  drawn  from  incidents  in  of  an  independent  cavalry  company  from  II- 
Thorburn^s  life.  He  was  a  liberal,  genial,  kind-  linois,  and  was  attached  to  Gen.  McClernand^s 
hearted  man.  During  the  epidemics  of  yellow  brigade.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1862,  he  was 
fever  in  New  York  in  1798,  he  and  his  wife  did  appointed  acting  adjutant-aid  on  Gen.  Mc- 
not  leave  the  city  at  all,  but  devoted  themselves  Olernand^s  staff,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
to  the  care  of  those  who  were  stricken  down  took  an  active  part  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
witli  tlie  pestijence,  with  the  utmost  assiduity  Fort  Donelson.  The  several  companies  of  cav- 
and  tenderness.  Through  life  his  counsel  and  airy  connected  with  McClernand's  brigade  were 
purse  were  at  the  service  of  those  who  were  next  consolidated,  under  the  title  of  Stewart's 
suifering  from  want;  and  he  had  bestowed  in  Independent  Battalion  ofCavalry,  the  command 
cliarity  a  much  greater  sum  than  he  possessed  of  which  devolved  upon  him,  with  the  rank  of 
at  his  death.  mtyor,  dating  from  February '1st,  1862.  He  was 
Jart.,  23. — Corr,  John  Townsknd,  died  in  Al-  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  was  es- 
bion,  N.  Y.,  aged  88  years.  He  graduated  pecially  mentioned  in  his  general's  official  re- 
nt Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1844,  studied .  port  for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion.  He  also 
theology  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  also  at  Andover,  participated  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  subsc- 
Mass.,  and  subsequently  spent  two  years  in  quently  was  attached  to  the  division  stationed 
Halle,  Germany,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof,  along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad. 
Tholuck,  He  afterward  passed  some  time  in  On  the  promotion  of  Gen.  McClernand  he  was 
Gottingen,  and  then  made  an  extended  tour  in  made  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  engaged  in 
Europe.  After  his  return  to  this  country  he  destroying  the  ferry  boats  opposite  Vicks- 
became  the  settled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  burg,  when  he  was  killed  \>j  a  shot  from  the 
church  at  Albion,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  enemy. 

was  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Rochester.  Jan.  25. — Miokle,  Andrew  H.,  ex-mayor  of 

Jan.  23. — Hall,  Batnabd  R.,  D.  D.,   an  New  York  city,  died  at  Flushing,  aged  67  years. 

American  clergyman  and  author,  died  in  Brook-  He  was  a  prominent  merchant,  and  for  a  num- 

lyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1798,  her  of  years  was  engaged  in  the  tobacco  busi- 

and  was  son  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  distinguished  ness,  by  which  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.     In 

surgeon,  who  died  when  the  subject  of  our  1846  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  New  York,  and 

sketch  was  but  four  years  of  age.    By  his  was  asked  to  accept  the  nomination  again  in 

father^s  will  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  but,  1858,  but  declined. 

owing  to  mismanagement,  he  never  came  into  Jan,  26. — ^Hooker,  John  WoRTniNQTON,M.D., 
the  possession  of  any  great  portion  of  it.  Great  died  in  New  Haven.  He  was  born  in  Norwich, 
attention  was  paid  to  his  early  education  with  Conn.,  July  14th,  1838,  graduated  in  Yale  Col- 
reference  to  his  becoming  a  lawyer,  but  upon  lege,  in  the  class  of  1854,  and  in  1857  from  the 
his  conversion  his  attention  was  turned  to-  Medical  School  connected  with  the  college. 
ward  the  ministry.  After  passing  the  greater  For  some  time  after  the  completion  of  his 
part  of  his  college  course  at  Princeton,  he  re-  studies  he  was  on  the  surgical  staff  in  the  New 
moved  to  Union  College,  where  he  graduated  York  City  Hospital,  and  subsequently  continued 
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his  professional  studies  in  Europe.  In  1860,  he  Jan.  29. — ^Tebbets,  Rev.  Theodoee,  died  in 
was  appointed  professor  of  hygiene  and  phys-  New  York  city,  aged  31  years.  He  was  born 
ical  education  in  Amherst  College,  which  in  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
position  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  lege  in  1851,  after  which  he  spent  several 
resign.  months  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge. 

Jan,  2Y. — ^Abert,  Col.  John  J.,  late  chief  FroraMarch,  1852,  to  July,  1853,  he  was  teacher 
of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  engineers,  died  at  "Wash-  of  the  Ancient  Languages  in  Exeter  Academy, 
ington,  D.  C,  aged  about  73  years.  He  en-  In  1855  he  entered  the  ministry,  but  after 
tered  as  a  cadet  of  the  Military  Academy,  in  preaching  two  Sabbaths,  was  attacked  \vitli  tv- 
1808,  only  six  years  after  its  first  establishment  phoid  fever,  from  which  he  did  not  fully  recover 
by  law.  Leaving  the  academy  in  1811,  he  was  for  a  year.  Pulmonary  symptoms  soon  made 
from  then  until  November,  1814,  employed  in  their  appearance,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
the  War  Office.  While  thus  engaged,  he  volun-  for  a  time  to  a  southern  climate ;  recovering 
teered  as  a  private  soldier  for  the  defence  of  in  a  measure,  he  resumed  preaching,  bnt  ir&s 
the  capital,  and  his  services  on  that  occasion  again  prostrated,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  min- 
were  acknowledged  by  conferring  upon  him  a  istry  aUogether.  His  printed  works  were:  sev- 
land  warrant  under  the  existing  laws.  Ho  was  eral  articles  in  the  "  Monthly  Religious  ^ifap 
appointed  topographical  engineer,  with  the  zine ; "  also  a  sermon  in  the  same  mspzine 
rank  of  m^or,  November  22d,  1814.  At  that  for  May,  1858,  on  "  The  Revival ; "  "  A  Memoir 
time  there  was  no  organized  corps  of  those  of  the  late  Judge  Tebbets  of  New  Haropsliirc;' 
officers,  but  they  formed  a  part  of  the  general  and  "  A  Memoir  of  William  Gibbons." 
staff,  and  served  with  generals  in  the  field.  Af-  Jan,  — . — Dudley,  Mrs.  Blandina,  died  at 
ter  the  close  of  the  war  they  were  employed  in  her  residence  in  Albany,  aged  80  years.  She 
surveys  of  the  seacoast  and  inland  frontiers,  was  the  widow  of  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Dudley, 
reporting  to  the  chief  of  engineers,  and  the  and  daughter  of  Rutgers  Bleecker,  one  of  the 
results  of  their  labors  were  collected  in  a  topo-  most  eminent  of  the  Dutch  families  of  that  city. 
graphical  bureau,  established  in  the  War  De-  She  was  a  lady  of  high  social  qualities  ari 
partment,  May  5th,  1820,  as  a  part  of  the  cngi-  truly  womanly  virtues.  In  her  later  yean?  sLe 
neer  department,  under  the  charge  of  Miyor  has  been  profuse  in  the  expenditure  of  bet 
Boberdeau.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  great  wealth  upon  religious,  scientific,  aod  lie- 
in  1816,  M«gor  Abert  was  retained.  In  1824,  nevolent  objects.  She  contributed  over  $100,- 
he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  ten  000  toward  the  founding  of  the  Dudley  Ob- 
years'  faithful  service  in  one  grade ;  and  at  the  servatory. 

death  of  Col.  Boberdeau,  February  12th,  1829,  Jan.  81.— Sibley,  Migor  Gkokge  Champuix, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Topo-  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  regular  service,  died  at 
graphical  Bureau.  As  the  duties  of  his  bureau  his  country  seat  in  Elma,  St.  Charles  countj, 
increased  in  magnitude  and  importance,  Col.  Missouri,  aged  nearly  eighty-one  years.  Hevrra 
Abert  exerted  himself  to  cause  it  to  be  made  a  born  in  Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  county, 
distinct  branch  of  the  War  Department,  which  Mass.,  and  was  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Sibley,  a  snr- 
he  effected  June  22d,  1821.  At  this  time  his  geon  in  the  Hevolutionary  war,  and  grandson, 
corps  consisted  of  six  mi\jors  and  four  captains  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Dr.  Samuel  HopkioN 
by  brevet,  and  six  civil  engineers ;  besides  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  His  childhood  anJ 
which  some  twenty  subalterns  of  the  line  of  youth  were  spent  in  North  Carolina,  frnm 
the  army  were  detailed  on  topograhical  duty  whence  he  w^as  appointed  by  President  Jefftr- 
nnder  his  orders.  At  length,  by  act  of  Con-  son  to  an  office  in  the  Indian  Department,  aQ<l 
gross,  approved  July  7th,  1838,  the  present  corps  sent  to  St.  Louis,  and  subsequently  was  sent 
of  topographical  engineers  was  organized,  and  among  the  Indians  as  agent  and  factor.  In 
created  one  of  the  staff  corps  of  the  army,  with  this  capacity  he  went  out  with  a  hundred  Osaje 
the  officier,  to  whose  fostering  care  and  judicious  warriore,  and  explored  the  Grand  Saline^'l 
management  it  mainly  owed  its  existence,  for  Salt  Mountain,  a  report  of  which  expeditioa 
its  colonel  and  chief.  Col.  Abert  was,  in  fact,  was  published.  Soon  after  he  retired  fromtk 
at  the  head  of  his  corps  for  upward  of  thirty-  Indian  Department  he  was  appointed  one  of 
two  years,  until  ho  was  honorably  discharged  three  commissioners  to  survey  and  mark  oot  a 
from  active  duty  the  11th  of  September,  1861,  road  from  Missouri  to  New  Mexico— an  under- 
having  become  incapacitated  by  long  and  faith-  taking  requiring  some  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
fnl  service  from  further  attendance  at  his  office,  which  were  managed  with  his  usual  judgnun: 
As  a  citizen  and  a  man,  Col.  Abert  was  re-  and  tact.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  Afrio-u 
markable  for  the  steadiness  of  his  friendship,  colonization  and  of  the  slave,  and  the  daj  be- 
for  his  candor  and  unostentatious  hospitality,  fore  his  death  wrote  and  forwarded  an  nrticle 
Equally  unostentatious,  but  no  less  sincere,  on  slavery  to  the  **  Philadelphia  Presbyterian, 
was  the  simple  piety  which  supported  his  de-  He  was  a  friend  and  advocate  of  the  Bible  cans^. 
dining  years,  and  left  behind  an  example  wliich  having  been  for  many  years,  and  until  hisdeati), 
the  proudest  soldier  may  not  bo  ashamed  to  president  of  tlie  St.  Charles  County  Bible  Ih>- 
follow.  ciety  of  Missouri.  He  was  one  of  the  trnftees 

Jan.  27.— BoBixsoN,  Edwabd,  D.D.,  LL.D.  of  the  "Lindenwood  College,"  and  donated  tbo 

{See  BoBisaoN.)  tract  of  laud  upon  which  it  is  erected,  amount- 
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ing  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.    He  was  help  forward  other  social  reforms.  For  the  last 

a  warm  Union  man,  and  never  hesitated  to  an-  sixteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with 

noonce  his  principles.  total  blindness,  arising,  it  was  supposed,  from 

Feb.  6. — Bbainard,  Dtar  Throop,  M.  D.,  excessive  study.  Four  of  his  sons  have  attained 

died  in  New  London,  Conn.,  aged  78  years,  considerable  distinction  as  writers  and  orators, 

Ho  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1810,  studied  viz.:  Charles  C,  William  H.,  George  S.,  and 

medicine,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  Lucien  Burleigh. 

profession  in  New  London,  his  native  place,  Feb.  10. — Cutleh,  Benjamin  C,  D.D.    (See 

where  he  spent  most  of  his  life.  He  was  highly  Cutleb,  B.  C.) 

respected  for  his  professional  skill,  and  was  also  Feb.  10. — Embuby,  Mrs.  Emma  C,  an  Amer- 

eminent  as  a  botanist  and  chemist.    He  was  a  lean  authoress,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    She 

brother  of  the  woU-known  poet,  John  G.  C.  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  James  R.  Manley,  of 

Brainard.                                 •  New  York,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Daniel  Em- 

Feb.  6. — Hale,  Hon.  Nathan,  LL.D.,  senior  bury  in  1828.  In  the  same  year  she  published 
editor  of  the  "Boston  Advertiser,"  died  in  "  Guido,  and  other  Poems."  She  was  also  the 
Brookline,  Mass.  He  was  born  in  West  Hamp-  author  of  "  Glimpses  of  Home  Life,"  and  "  Pic- 
ton,  Mass.,  in  1784,  and  was  a  nephew  of  the  tures  of  Early  Life."  Ih  1845  she  prepared  an 
famous  patriot  spy,  after  whom  he  was  named,  illustrated  gift  book,  entitled  "Nature's  Gems, 
Ho  graduated,  in  1804,  at  Williams  College,  or  American  Wild  Flowers,"  and  the  foUow- 
stndied  hw  in  Troy,  and  fcecame  editor  of  the  ing  year  a  collection  of  poems,  called  "Love's 
*'  Boston  Advertiser,"  the  first  paper  published  Token."  Her  last  work  was  the  "  Waldorf 
in  Boston,  in  1814.  He  was  one  of  the  club  Family,  or  Grandfather's  Legend,"  published  in 
which  founded  the  "North  American  Review,"  1848,  partly  a  translation  and  partly  original, 
also  the  "Christian  Examiner."  In  1825  he  For  some  time  previous  to  her  death  her  health 
prepared  from  the  original  authorities  a  map  of  was  very  feeble. 

New  England,  which  still  possesses  a  standard  Feb,  10. — Longwoeth,  Nicholas.  (See  Lono- 

character.    Ho  was  the  first  president  of  the  worth,  N.) 

Boston  and  Worcester  railway,  and  was  also  Feb.  12. — Cammann,  George  P.,  M.  D.,  died 

foremost  among  those  by  whose  exertions  the  in  New  York  city.    He  was  one  of  the  earlj 

Cochituate  water  was  introduced  into  Boston,  supporters  of  the  Demilt  Dispensary,  and  by 

He  served  in  the  Legislature  and  two  Consti-  his  unwearied   assiduity  and    eminent   skill, 

tutional  Conventions,  and  was  a  member  of  the  largely  contributed  to  its  success  and  the  ac- 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  also  complishment  of  its  benevolent  aims.    He  was 

of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  a  man  of  eminent  worth  and  strong  benevolent- 

Feb.  7. — Wells,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  died  in  Var-  impulses. 

ick  street,  New  York  city,  at  the  advanced  age  Feb.  19. — BALDwnr,  Rogeb  Sheemak,  LL.D. 

of  103  years.    She  was  bom  in  Warren  street,  (See  Baldwin.) 

and  had  never  been  out  of  the  city  bat  once  Feb.  19. — Woodhull,  Commander  Maxwell, 

during  her  life.  She  remembered  distinctly  the  of  the  United  States  navy,  was  killed  at  Fort 

principal  incidents  which  transpired  during  the  Marshall,  Baltimore,  aged  about  fifty  years.  He 

Revolutionary  war,  and  took  pleasure  in  refer-  was  visiting  the  forts  around  the  city,  in  com- 

ring  to  Washington,  Lafayette,  and  other  dis-  pany  with  Gen.  Butler  and  Gen.  Schenck  and 

tinguished  officers  who  figured  in  that  memor-  staff,  in  whose  honor  a  salute  was  fired;  the 

able  struggle.    Up  to  witliin  a  day  or  two  pre-  gunner,  supposing  the  whole  party  had  paased 

vious  to  her  death  she  did  all  her  own  house-  out  of  range  of  the  gun,  fired  a  82-pounder  just 

"work,  and  attended  divine,  service  regularly  as  a  fragment  of  the  party  came  up ;  unfor- 

upon  the  Sabbath.  tunately  Commander  WoodhuU  received  the 

Feb.  — .  — CcMMixG,  Col.  William,  an  officer  whole  charge,  which  caused  his  death  in  a  few 

of  the  United  States  army,  died  at  Augusta,  moments. 

Georgia,  in  his  76th  year.  He  served  as  colonel  Feb.  22. — Gilbert,  Edwaed  Smith,  a  lieu- 

during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812-14,  tenant-colonel  in  the  U.  S.  volunteer  service, 

and  was  ofiered  the  position  of  mtgor-general  died  of  consumption  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aged 

"by  President  Polk,  but  did  not  accept  it.  81  years.    He  was  born  in  Livincrston  county, 

Feb.  10. — ^BuBLEiGH,  RiNALDO,  died  in  Plain-  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1866, 

field,  Conn.,  aged  89  years.    Having  lost  an  and  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 

arm  while  a  boy,  he  determined  to  obtain  a  Collegiate  Institute  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Soon 

liberal  education,  and  by  dint  of  difficult  and  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  entered 

persevering  exertions,  succeeded,  almost  un-  the  military  service  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 

aided,  in  fitting  himself  to  enter  college.    He  18th  regiment,  N.  Y.^  volunteers.    After  the 

graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1803,  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  promoted  to  a 

and  choosing  teaching  as  his  profession,  acted  first  lieutenancy,  and  a  few  months  later  to  a 

successively  as  preceptor  of  the  academies  in  captaincy,  and  transferred  to  the  26th  regi- 

Colchester,  Woodstock,  and  Plainfield,  Conn.,  ment.  During  the  Peninsular  campaign  he  rose 

where  he  was  widely  known  as  a  popular  and  to  the  rank  of  mjgor.    In  one  of  the  "  seven 

successful  teacher.  He  was  among  the  foremost  days'  battles  "  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  re- 

to  advocate  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  to  mained  in  Richmond  until  August.    On  rejoin- 
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ing  bis  regiment  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  the  same  State.    He  attended  and  labored  in 

of  lieutenant-coloneL  His  death  occurred  while  the  revivals  conducted  by  Rev.  Asahel  Nettle- 

at  home  on  a  farlongh.  ton,  D.D.,  who  labored  much  in  Kew  England 

Feb.  24. — Taylor,  Miss  Emma,  an  actress,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  deeply 

died  in  New  York  city.  She  was  a  great  favor-  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  and  loved 

ite  in  Philadelphia,  but  removed  to  New  York  the  sciences ;  was  very  decidedly  anti-davery  in 

about  a  year  and  a  half  since.    She  made  her  his  sentiments.    His  death  was  caused  bj  a 

dehut  here  at  Niblo^s  Garden  as  the  Colleen  chronic  disease  of  the  liver. 
Rhuad  in  Boucicault's  "Colleen  Bawn,"  and        Feb, — . — H  ablan,  Hon.  James,  died  at  Loui^ 

was    afterward   engaged   at   Laura   Keene^s  ville,  Ky.,  aged  64  years.    He  was  a  represent- 

theatre.  ative  in  Congress  for  several  years,  and  ¥as 

Feb.  25. — ^FosTEB,  Hon.  Wiluam,  died  in  Bos-  dbtinguished  for  his  integrity  and  zeal  in  the 

ton,  aged  91  years.    He  was  born  in  Boston,  public  service.  •  After  retiring  from  Congress, 

and  in  early  life  went  to  Europe,  where  he  he  was,  until  his  death,  Unit^  States  district 

^ent  seventeen  years  in  France  and  Spain,  attorney  for  Kentucky. 
When  he  returned  to  Boston  he  had  nearly  for-        Feb.  — . — Eixiot,  Hon.  William,  died  in 

gotten  the  English  language.    He  remained  at  South  Carolina,  aged  74  years.    He  was  born 

home  but  a  few  months,  when  he  returned  to  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  entered  Harvard  College  at 

France,  and  was  there  through  all  the  bloody  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  took  a  high  rank  of 

revolution  of  1790  to  1798.  He  was  at  one  time  scholarship  in  his  cj^iss;  his  health  failing  Mm, 

the  president  of  a  Jacobin  club.  After  his  final  he  was  obliged  to  return  home  before  complet- 

return  home  he  was  a  prominent  politician  in  ing  his  studies,  but  his  degree  was  conferred 

the  democratic  party.  upon  him  in  1810,  the  year  after  his  class  gr&d- 

Feb.  26. — Tompkins,  Col.  Daniel  D.,  an  offi-  uated.    During  the  nullification  crisis  in  South 

cer  of  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  in  Brooklyn,  Carolina,  in  1832,  he  held  the  office  of  senator 

N.  Y.,  aged  64  years.    He  entered  the  Military  in  the  State  Legislature,  but  resigned  upon 

Academy  at  West  Pouit  when  only  fifteen  being  instructed  by  Ms  constituents  to  Tote  to 

years  of  age,  and  graduated  in  1820  as  third  nullify  the  tariff  law.    He  afterward  particip&t- 

lieutenant  in  the  ordnance  corps.    In  1821  the  ed  less  frequently  in  public  afifairs,  nis  letters 

ordnance  department  was  merged  into  the  ar-  against  secession,  signed  **  Agricoln,"  and  pnb- 

tillery,  when  he  became  second  lieutenant ;  and  lished  in  1851,  being  among  his  latest  expres- 

in  1825  he  was  made  first  lieutenant  and  com-  sions  of  opinion  upon  political  subjects.   He 

missary  of  subsistence.    In  1835  he  was  pro-  contributed  largely  to  the  periodical  press  of 

moted  to  a  captaincy,  and  for  gallant  and  meri-  the  South.    His  published  works  consisted  of 

torious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  San  Felasco,  was  an  *^  Address  before  the  St.  PauPs  Agricnltnral 

brevetted  miyor.    In  1838  he  was  transferred  Society"  (Charleston,   1860),   and  ** Carolina 

to  the  quartermoster^s  department,  and  was  Sports  by  Land  and  Water"  (1856).    He  was 

Promoted  to  the  position  of  migor  in  1842.  also  the  author  of  "  Fiesco,"  a  tragedy  printed 
during  the  Mexican  war  he  was  intrusted  with  for  the  author  in  1850,  and  of  a  number  of 
very  important  duties  in  that  department,  and  poems  of  much  merit, 
was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  meritorious  March  3. — ^Maginios,  John,  died  in  New  Or- 
conduct.  In  1856  he  was  promoted  to  a  coIo-  leans,«  La.,  aged  49  years.  He  was  bom  in 
nelcy,  and  in  1858  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Dromore,  County  Londonderry,  Ireland.  He 
department  of  New  York,  with  the  rank  of  as-  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  New  Orleans, 
sistant  quartermaster-general,  which  position  and  connected  with  the  press.  From  1643  to 
he  occupied  until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  1845  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ''Pica- 
Feb.  26.— WiNo,  M.  T.  C,  D.D.,  died  at  Gam-  yune,"  and  subsequently,  until  1849,  was  con- 
bier,  Ohio.  nected  with  iJie  "  Delta."  During  the  Mexican 
Feb.  28. — ^TiSDALE,  Rev.  James,  died  at  war,  being  then  the  business  manager  of  that 
Tonica,  Illinois.  He  was  bom  in  West  Taunton,  paper,  he  contributed  greatly  to  its  success.  On 
Mass.,  Nov.  7th,  1799;  graduated  at  Brown  the  18th  of  November,  1849,  almost  unassistetL 
University  in  1821,  and  spent  the  two  follow-  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  ''True 
ing  years  as  principal  of  the  Academy  of  Dar-  Delta,"  and,  after  years  of  hard  struggle,  wc- 
lington  Court  House,  South  Carolina.  While  ceeded  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  popnltf. 
there  he  was  converted  by  reading  the  sermons  profitable,  and  influential  journals  in  the  citr. 
of  Dr.  Emmons,  and,  upon  his  return  north,  March  8. — Grimke,  Hon.  Fbedebick,  died  in 
cotomenced  the  study  of  theology  under  Rev.  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  He  was  born  at  Charleston, 
A.  Cobb,  of  West  Taunton.  He  was  licensed  S.  C,  Sept.  Ist,  1791,  graduated  at  Yale  College 
to  preach  in  1825;  labored  four  years  as  a  mis-  in  1810,  studied  law,  and  removed  to  Ohio, 
sionary,  and  in  1830  was  ordained,  and  settled  where  for  several  years  he  was  Presidins 
as  pastor  over  the  churches  in  Guildhall  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  one  of 
Granby,  Vermont.  He  subsequently  preached  the  circuits  of  that  State.  In  1836,  without  any 
in  Gilsum,  N.  H.,  and  at  Shutesbury,  Mass.  In  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  elected  a  judire 
1857  he  removed  to  Hlinois,  and  became  the  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  post  he  held  for 

Sastor  of  the  Free  Congregational  church  at  the  next  seven  years,  discharging  his  duties 

amaica,  and  in  1859  was  settled  in  Lowell,  of  with  ability  and  inflexible  integrity.    He  pub- 
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lished  a  work  entitled  "  Considerations  upon  where  he  continued  twenty  years.  He  after- 
'the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Free  Institutions"  ward  resided  some  years  in  Philadelphia,  and 
(Cincinnati,  1848),  and  ^' An  Essay  on  Ancient  in  1857  became  insane,  and  was  removed  to 
and  Modern  Literature.'*  He  left  a  fund  to  his  Germantown,  where  he  died, 
executor  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  a  March  14. — ^Noell,  Hon.  John  W.,  a  mem- 
collection  of  his  various  writings  in  two  vol-  ber  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  died  at  Wash- 
umes  octavo.  ington,  D.  0.,  aged  about  60  years.  He  was  a 
March  8. — Flago,  Henry  Collins,  died  in  native  of  Virginia,  but  at  an  early,  age  removed 
New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  to  Missouri.  Having  studied  law,  and  obtained 
of  St.  Thomas,  near  Charles,  S.  C,  January  5th,  license  to  practise  his  profession,  he  soon  won 
1792 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1811 ;  stud-  a  prominent  position  in  his  section  of  the  State, 
ied  law,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  and  was  repeatedly  elected  a  member  of  the 
profession  in  New  Haven.  He  took  an  active  State  Legislature.  In  the  presidential  campaign 
part  in  the  political  movements  opposed  to  the  of  1860,  he  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Federalist  party  in  Connecticut,  both  as  a  public  claims  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  contributed 
speaker  and  as  an  editor  of  the  "  Connecticut  largely  of  his  influence  toward  the  success  of 
Herald,"  which  he  had  purchased.  He  was  also  that  ticket.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
clerk  of  the  New  Haven  County  Court.  In  sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Congresses,  and  was 
1824  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  reelected  to  the  Thirty-eighth.  His  death  was 
practised  law  till  1883 ;  he  then  again  took  up  caused  by  an  abscess  in  the  head,  and  his  agonies 
his  residence  in  New  Haven,  in  order  to  edu-  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  were  of  a 
cate  his  children,  and  resumed  his  practice  most  excruciating  nature, 
there  until  1842,  when  he  retired.  From  1834  March  15. — ^Baird,  Robert,  D.D.  (See'BhxsD^ 
to  1839  he  held  the  office  of  mayor.    His  at-  R.,  D.D.). 

tachment  to  his  native  State  was  strong,  but  March  19. — Hooker,  Charles,  M.D.,  a  pro- 
his  devotion  to  the  Union  was  stronger,  and,  fessor  in  the  medical  department  of  Yale  Col- 
like his  friend,  Hon.  J.  L.  Petigru,  with  whom,  lege,  died  at  New  Haven.    He  was  bom  in 
side  by  side,  he  withstood  the  nuUifiers  in  1832,  Berlin,  Conn.,  March  12th,  1799,  and  was  a  de- 
he  was  true  to  the  last.  scendant  of  Thomas  Hooker,  the  founder  and 
March  9. — ^Fanning,  Prof.  James,  principal  first  minister  of  Hartford,  Conn.    He  graduated 
of  the  Washington  Collegiate  Institute,  New  from  Yale  College  in  1820,  and  pursued  his 
York,  died  in  New  York  city.    He  was  an  emi-  studies  in  New  Haven,  taking  his  diploma  in 
nently  successful  teacher,  a  wise  counsellor,  1823,  and  immediately  commenced  the  practice 
and  consistent  Christian.  of  his  profession  in  that  city,  which  he  follow- 
March  9. — Petigru,  Hon.  James  L.  {See  Pe-  ed  with  constancy  and  success  for  forty  years. 
TioRU.)  In  1888  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ana- 
March  12. — ^Fisher,  Henry  N.,  M.D.,  died  in  tomy  and  physiology  in  Yale  College,  and  con- 
"Woshington,  aged  29  years.  After  the  disasters  tinned  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  chair  un- 
of  the  peninsular  campaign  he  volunteered  as  tilhisdeath,  acting  also  during  the  whole  period 
physician  and  surgeon,  to  minister  to  the  neces-  as  dean  of  the  medical  faculty.    He  was  also 
sities  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  active  in  all  public  matters  relating  to  his  pro- 
made  several  trips  between  Harrison^s  Landing  fession,  being  an  efficient  member  of  the  State 
and  New  York  on  one  of  the  transports.    His  Medical  Society,  one  of  the  founders  and  direc- 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  recommending  him  tors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Hospital,  and  sev- 
to  those  in  authority,  he  received  an  appoint-  eral  times  a  delegate  to  the  National  Medical 
znent  as  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  for  several  Association.     He  contributed  to  the  leading 
months  previous  to  his  death  had  charge  of  medical  journals  numerous  essays  and  narra- 
Eckington  Hospital,  in  the  suburbs  of  Wash-  tives  of  cases,  many  of  which  were  of  great 
ington.    His  devotion  and  untiring  energy  in  interest.  Dr.  Hooker  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant 
behalf  of  the  suffering  under  his  care,  contrib-  genius,  but  was  remarkable  for  a  clear  head, 
u  ted  to  bring  on  the  fever  which  cut  him  off  in  sound  judgment,  and  most  indefatigable  in-. 
tlie  dawn  of  manhood.  dustry. 

March  — . — Barnwell,  Rev.  Wm.  Hazzard  March  21. — ^Murray,  Solomon,  a   colored 

"WiGG,  died  in  Germantown,  Penn.,  aged  66  man,  died  at  Philadelphia,  aged  117  years, 

years.    He  was  born  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  gradu-  March  21. — Carlisle,  George,  an  old  and 

ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1824 ;  studied  law  prominent  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  died  in  that 

i n  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  South  Carolina,  and  was  city  of  typhoid  fever.    He  was  president  of  the 

admitted  to  the  bar  at  Coosawhatchie  in  1827.  Lafayette  Bank,  and  vice-president  of  the  Cin- 

In  1831  he  experienced  a  change  of  religious  cinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  railroad, 

views,  united  himselfwith  the  Episcopal  Church,  March — . — Kelly,  Acting  Master  Robert 

and  began  the  stndy  of  divinity.    In  1834  he  L.,  of  the  U.  S,  navy,  was  killed  during  the  at- 

IV  as  ordained  by  Bishop  Bo  wen,  rector  of  the  tack  upon  Port  Hudson.    He  was  a  native  of 

Pendleton  church  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.    During  the  early 

remained  six  months.    He  was  then  called  to  part  of  the  war  he  perfonned  important  services 

Charleston,  and  was  instituted  rector  of  St.  in  the  North  Atlantic  sonadron,  after  which  he 

Peter*8  church,  which  was  built  for  him^  and  was  transferred  to  the  Western  Gulf  blockad- 
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ing  squadron,  whete  lie  was  Iq  active  service  ty  to  confiscation  bj  the  Confederates,  he  ad- 

on  board  the  United  States  sloop  Mississippi  for  hered  steadily  to  the  Constitution  and  the 

more  than  a  year.    He  held  an  important  post  Union. 

as  an  officer  of  that  ship,  and  in  her  last  efigage-  March  28. — Coopeb,  Brig. -Gen.  Jahes,  an 

ment  fought  his  division  nobly  and  courageous-  officer  of  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Colum- 

ly  amid  the  shower  of  shot  and  shell  until  he  bus,  Ohio,  aged  about  60  years.    He  was  a  na- 

fell  lifeless  upon  the  deck.  tive  of  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  but  remov- 

March  21. — Sumneb,  M^j.-Gen.  E.  V.    {See  ed  many  years  ago  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 

SuMNEB,  E.  y.)  became  a  prominent  whig  politician,  and  was 

March  22. — ^Haws,  Hon.  Robebt  T.,  ex-comp-  known  as  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the 

troUer  of  New  York  city,  died  at  his  residence  tariflf  of  1842.    He  was  elected  to  the  United 

there.    He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  States  Senate,  and  served  two  terms  with  much 

great  firmness  of  character.    During  the  last  ability,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  im- 

ten  years  of  his  life  he  gave  much  time  and  at-  portant  questions  that  at  that  time  Stated  the 

tention  to  local  politics,  at  first  as  a  whig,  and  country.    A  few  years  ago  he  took  up  his  resi- 

subsequently  as  a  republican.    He  was  a  mem-  deuce  in  Frederick  city,  Maryland,  and  after 

ber  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  four  years,  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  appointed 

and  was  never  known  to  be  absent  from  their  the  firat  brigadier-general ;  took  command  of 

sessions.  While  acting  in  that  capacity,  his  en-  all  the  volunteers  in  Maryland,  and  organized 

larged  mercantile  experience,  sound  financial  them  into  regiments.    Subsequently  he  was  ap- 

judgment,  and  honorable  integrity,  proved  of  pointed  to  the  command  of  Camp  Chase,  near 

the  highest  value  to  his  constituency  and  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  in  the  dLs- 

city  at  large.    He  was  elected  comptroller  in  charge  of  his  duties  until  attacked  with  fat&l 

1860,  and  by  bis  infiexible  honesty  and  business  illness. 

ability  succeeded  in  preventing  the  consum-  March^O, — ^Dutokikck,  Geokgi. L  {SetTizi- 

mation  of  many  schemes  of  fraud.  ckikck.) 

March  25. — Wilcox,  Phineas  Bacon,  died  in  April  7. — ^Fbancis,  Rev.   Oonvebs,  D.  TK 

Columbus,  Ohio,  aged  67  years ;  graduated  at  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  aged  67  years.   He 

Yale  College  in  1821,  studied  law,  and  was  en-  was  born  in  West  Cambridge,  studied  at  the 

gaged  in  successful  practice  in  Columbus  nearly  Medford  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 

forty  years.    He  was  the  author  of  several  ina-  College  in  the  class  of  1815,    After  graduating 

portant  professional  volumes,  among  them  the  he  studied  theology  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity 

tenth  volume  of  the  "  Ohio  Reports  "  (Colum-  School,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Uni- 

bus,  1840),  and  several  volumes  of  condensed  tarian  church  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  June  23d, 

and  digested  "  Ohio  Reports."    He  was  the  1819,  where  he  remained  twenty-three  years, 

author  also  of  a  brief  essay  entitled  "A  Few  In  1842  he  was  appointed  "Parkman  Professor 

Thoughts  by  a  Member  of  the  Bar  "  (Columbus,  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  the  Pastoral  Care,"  in 

1836).  Harvard  College,  which  appointment  he  acc^pt- 

March  28.— Carletox,  Hon.  Henbt,  Judge  of  ed,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  died  in  Phila-  his  professorship,  which  he  continued  to  the 
delphia  in  his  80th  year.  He  was  born  in  Vir-  end  of  his  life.  Among  his  publications  were: 
ginia;  graduated  from  Yale  College,  Conn.,  in  "Errors  of  Education,"  a  discourse  at  thean- 
1806 ;  removed  to  Mississippi,  and  finally  estab-  niversary  of  the  Derby  Academy  in  Hingham 
lished  himself  in  New  Orleans  in  1814.  He  (May,  1828);  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Water- 
served  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  under  Gen.  town  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Town  to 
Jackson,  in  the  campaign  which  terminated  the  close  of  the  Second  Century  (1880);  A 
Jan.  Bthi  1815 ;  he  then  actively  engaged  in  the  Discourse  at  Plymouth,  December  22d  (1882); 
profession  of  law,  and  soon  after,  in  connection  A  Dudlean  Lecture  at  Cambridge  (1888);  The 
with  Mr.  L.  Moreau,  he  began  the  translation  Life  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the 
of  those  portions  of  Las  Siete  Fartidas^  a  cele-  Indians,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Sparks's  Ameri- 
brated  Spanish  code  of  laws,  which  were  ob-  can  Biography  (1886);  Metuoir  of  Rev.  John 
'served  in  Louisiana.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  AUyn,  D.  D.,  of  Duxbury  (1886) ;  Memoir  of 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  (1846);  Memoir  of 
of  Louisiana,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  a  Judge  Davis  (1849).  The  last  three  were  pub- 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  same  State,  lished  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
which  post  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  hedth  Historical  Society.  He  was  also  the  author 
in  1839.  He  visited  Europe  several  times,  and  of  many  valuable  articles  in  different  religious 
travelled  extensively  through  this  country,  papers  and  periodicals.  In  1837  the  honorary 
finally  locating  himself  in  Philadelphia.  He  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
devoted  much  attention  to  biblical,  theological,  upon  him  by  Harvard  College, 
and  metaphysical  studies,  and  published  in  April  10, — Ware,  Dr.  Robert,  died  in 
1857  a  volume  on  **  Liberty  and  N^ecessity."  A  Washington,  N.  C,  aged  29  years.  He  was  a 
few  days  before  his  death  he  read  "  An  Essay  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  studied  at  the  Latin 
on  the  Will "  before  the  American  Philosoph-  school  in  that  city,  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
ical  Society.  Notwithstanding  his  early  life  lege  in  1852,  and  studied  medicine  with  his 
in  the  South,  and  the  exposure  of  his  proper-  father,  Dr.  John  Ware,  until  May,  1864^  when 
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he  wont  to  Europe  and  remained  until  Septem-  hj  a  shot  from  General  Michael  Corcoran. 
ber,  1855,  spending  about  six  months  of  the  Gen.  Corcoran  had  occasion  to  pass  Col.  Kim- 
time  in  Paris,  studying  in  the  French  hospitals.  balFs  camp  on  important  duties  connected  with 
On  his  return  to  this  country  he  resumed  his  his  command,  before  dawn  of  that  day,  and 
studies  with  his  father,  and  graduated  at  the  his  right  to  pass  being  challenged  by  Col.  Kim- 
Medical  School  in  1856,  when  he  began  the  ball,  he  announced  his  rank  and  position,  and 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston.  In  July,  the  urgency  of  his  journey.  By  some  strange 
1857,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  district  phy-  perversity,  Col.  Kimball  refused  to  accept  his 
sicians  of  the  Boston  Dispensary.  He  was  re-  statement,  and  persisting  in  his  determination 
inarkably  successful  in  his  practice,  which  in-  not  to  allow  him  to  pass.  Gen.  Corcoran,  after 
creased  rapidly,  as  his  father  was  intending  to  giving  him  notice,  fired  upon  him  with  fatal 
relinquish  the  profession  to  his  son.    On  the  effect. 

breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  first  April  14. — Speab,  Bev.  Charles  T.,  died  at 

physicians  to  enter  into  ihe  service  of  the  Washington,  aged  about  50.    lie  was  a  man  of 

Sanitary  Commission,  in  which  he  continued  very  philanthropic  disposition,  and  had  devoted 

until  Uie  close  of  the  peninsular  campaign  in  many  years  to  prison  reform,  visiting  the  pris- 

Yirginia.    Throwing  his  whole  soul  into  the  ons,  urging  before  the  directors  and  legisla- 
%vork  of  ministering  to  the  wounded  and  dying,  ^  tures  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  Amelior- 

he  spared  himself  neither  night  nor  day.    Ho  ation  of  the  condition  of  convicts,  and  for  fa- 

M'as  subsequently  appointed  surgeon  of  the  44th  cilitating  their  reformation.    He  published  for 

Massachusetts  regiment,  with  which  he  left  for  a  number  of  years  a  monthly  periodical  called 

the  seat  of  war.    On  his  arrival  in  North  Caro-  "The  Prisoner's  Friend,"  and  hod  published 

Jioa  his  arduous  labors  and  exposures  to  the  two  or  three  volumes  of  extracts  and  original 

unhealthy  climate  'brought  on  a  fever,  which  articles  for  the  encouragement  of  those  in 

speedily  terminated  his  valuable  life.    In  the  durance.    His  death,  at  Washington,  was  from 

eloquent  language  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  disease  contracted  in  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the 

Sanitary    Commission,    he    was    '^  one    who,  prisoners  of  war. 

through  months  of  death  and  darkness,  lived  April  14. — Weloh,  Benjamin,  late  commis- 
and  worked  in  self-abnegation ;  lived  in  and  for  sary  general  of  the  State  of  New  York,  died  at 
the  sufferings  of  others,  and  finally  gave  him-  Clifton  Springs,  aged  45  years.    He  studied  law 
self  a  sacrifice  for  them."  with  the  late  Judge  Maun,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
April — . — ^Myers,  Mrs.  EuzABETn,  died  in  was  subsequently  editor  of  the  Utica  "  Demo- 
Antes,  Blair  county,  Pa.,  aged  109  years.  crat "  and  of  the  iJuffalo  "  Republican."  Ho  was 
April — . — ^Reid,  David  BoswBLL,  LL.D.  died  at  one  time  State  treasurer,  a^d  for  four  years 
at  Washington  D.  C.  commissarygeneralof  the  State.  In  the  spring 
April  12.^KiMBALL,  Lieut.-Ool.  Edgab  A.,  of  1862  he  accepted  a  position  on  General  Pope's 
killed  at  Suffolk,  Ya.    He  was  born  in  Concord,  staff,  and  during  the  campaign  of  the  following 
K.  II.,  in  1821,  was  educated  as  a  printer,  re-  summer  contracted  the  disease  which  subse- 
moved  to  Vermont,  and  became  editor  and  pro-  quently  proved  fatal. 

prietor  of  the  Woodstock  (Vt.)  "Age,"  a  liberal  April  IT.^^tansbxhit,  Migor  Howard,  an 

democratic  newspaper.    He  distinguished  him-  officer  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers, 

self  in  the  Me;sican  campaign,  and  for  his  gal-  died  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.    He  was  bom  in 

luntrj  at  Oontreras,  Churubusco,  and  Chapulte-  New  York  city,  February  8th,  1806,  and  in  earl 31* 

pec,  received  the  brevet  of  mtgor.    He  was  manhood  entered  the  service  of  the  corps  of 

subsequently  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  the  New  civil  engineers.     In  October,   1828,  he  wns 

Y^ork  ^^  Herald."  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  placed  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  eastern 

war  he  again  took  the  field,  and  received  the  section  of  a  proposed  canal  to  unite  Lake  Erie 

commiasion  of  mt^or  of  the  9th  New  York  with  the  Wabash  river ;  a  survey  to  ascertain 

volunteers  (Zouaves),  May  13th,  1861,  and  the  the  practicability  of  uniting  by  a  canal  the 

following  August  participated  in  a  recounois-  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  the  AVabash 

saace  op  the  peninsula.    At  the  battle  of  Bo-  river;  a  survey  of  the  obstructions  in  Wabash 

aiioke  Island,  N.  C,  February  7th,  1863,  Mayor  river,  and  surveys  on  the  White  Water.    In 

Kimball  led  his  Zouaves  along  a  narrow  cause-  1882  he  surveyed  the  route  of  the  Mad  river 

way  commanded  by  the  enemy^s  cannon,  and  at  and  Lake  Erie  railroad.    He  also  made  suri^eys 

^^reat  peril  carried  the  work  and  planted  the  of  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion,  Chagrin,  and 

Fedef  al  flag  over  it.    On  the  14tii  of  February,  Cumberland  rivers.    In  1835  he  had  charge  of 

1862,    he   was  promoted  to  the  position  of  a  number  of  public  works  in  Indiana,  and  the 

lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon  after  was  placed  following  year  made  a  survey  of  the  James 

in  command  of  the  regiment,  which  formed  a  river,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 

portion.  o£  the  ninth  army  corps.    He  parti-  harhor  of  Richmond.    In  1887  he  made  a  sur- 

:;ipatcd  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Macon,  and  vey  of  the  Illinois  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the 

>vas   also    engaged   in  the  battles  of  South  termination  of  the  canal,  and  of  the  Kaskaskia 

VCountain,  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg.    The  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Yandalia.    In  1888  he 

'e^iinent    'was   next  transferred  to  Newport  was  engaged  upon  the  survey  for  a  railroad 

"^ows,   thence  to  Suffolk,  Va.    Here  he  un-  from  Milwaukee  to  Dubuque,  and  charged  with 

ortunately  met  his  death,  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Milwaukee,  via 
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Madison,  to  the  Mississippi  river.    In  1888  he  and  in  his  whole  demeanor  oompoTted  himself 

entered  tlio  army  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  topo-  as  a  faithful  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

graphical  engineers.    In  1841  he  was  engaged  April  24. — ^Adamb,   Jomr,  LLD.,  died  in 

under  the  comniand  of  the  late  Captain  \\i\*  JacksonTille,  Illinois,  aged  90  years.  He  "vtA 

liams,  on  a  survey  of  the  lakes.    From  1842  to  a  son  of  John  Adams,  an  officer  of  the  Berola- 

1845  he  was  in  command  of  the  survey  of  the  tion,  and  was  horn  in  Canterbury,  GonD.,gradQ- 

harbor  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. — a  work  which,  ated  at  Tale  College  in  1795,  and  taught  the 

for  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  is  unsurpassed  by  academy  in  his  native  town  fur  three  jesi% 

anything  of  the  kind  ever  producea  in  this  In  1800  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Plunfield 

country.    In  1847  he  was  charged  with  the  Academy,  and  in  1808  preceptor  of  Bacos 

construction  of  an  iron  ligbt-house  on  Carys-  Academy  in  Colchester,  Conn.    In  June,  1810, 

fort  Reef,  Florida,  the  largest  iron  light-house  he  was  chosen  principal  of  PhillipB  Academy, 

on  our  coast.    In  1849  he  entered  upon  the  Andover,  Mass.,  in  which  office  ho  continciti 

Great  Salt  Lake  expedition,  from  which  he  re-  twenty-three  years.    In  1888  he  resigned  tbis 

turned  in  1851,  and  his  report  of  which  has  position,  and  removed  to  Illinms,  where  be  ii* 

given  him  a  wide  reputation.    In  1852  he  made  vested  his  property  in  the  new  lands.   AlriTj 

a  survey  of  the  harbor  of  St.  Vincents,  on  Lake  interested  in  the  young,  he  volunteered  Lb 
Ontario,  and  the  following  year  was  charged  .  services  to  their  advantage,  and  although  more 

with  the  superintendence  of  the  lake  harbors  than  three  score  and  ten  years  of  age,  he  or- 

from  Conneaut  to  Sandusky.    In  1856  he  was  ganized  in  the  State  of  his  adoption  KTersl 

assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  military  roads  in  hundred  Sabbath  schools,  many  of  which  Ix^^ 

Minnesota,  and  in  1861  was  ordered  as  muster-  grown  into  churches.     He  has  left  fopi(<fi5 

ing  officer  to  Columbus,  Ohio.    At  the  time  of  manuscripts  illustrative  of  his  views  of  meciL 

his  death  he  was  mustering  and  disbursing  offi-  management  in  educating  and  govemiiig  the 

cer  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  young.    When  resident  in  Andover  he  took 

April  18. — ^McDermott,  Lieut.  Com.  of  the  part  in  the  organization  of  several  of  the  (real 

U.  S.  gunboat  Cayuga,  was  killed  at  Sabine  national  charities  of  the  country.    Thedegm 

Pass,  while  making  a  reconnoissance  in  com-  of  LL.I).    was  conferred  on  him  bj  his  ihni 

pany  with  Capt  Rood,  of  the  gunboat  New  mater  in  1854.    His  three  sons  are  gradra^d 

London.    He  was  a  brave  man,  a  gallant  officer,  of  Yale  College,  and  one  of  them,  Willp 

and  a  true  patriot.  Adams,  D.D.,  is  an  eminent  clergjuiAn  of  Nc? 

April  2^, — Darlwoton,  Dr.  Wiluam,  died  York  city, 

in  West  Chester,  Pa,,  aged  81  years.    He  was  April  24. — Smith,  Rev.  Albert,  D.D^  ii>l 

well  known  foi^  his  services  in  public  life,  as  in  Monticello,  Illinois,  aged  69  years.   He  vt? 

well  as  for  his  botanical  and  historical  writings,  born  at  Milton,  Vt,,  and  was  clerk  in  a  store ai 

April  23. — Otey,  Right  Rev.  James  Hervet,  Vergennes,  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  majority. 

bishop  of  the  Protestnut  Episcopal  Church  in  Finding  no  satisfactory  opening  in  the  mercsi:- 

the  diocese  of  Tennessee,  died  at  Memphis  in  tile  business,  he  went  to  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  coq- 

the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  80th  of  his  menced  the  study  of  law.    When  abont  tweiirf- 

episcopate.    Ho  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1799.  three  years  of  age  he  experienced  a  change  d 

He  was  a  man  who  stood  high  in  the  reverence  religious  views  and  turned  his  attention  lotb» 

and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  through-  ministry.    He  graduated  at  Middleburr,  Vu  n 

but  the  South  and  Southwest  won  the  title  of  1881,  taught  school  a  year  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  as^ 

"  the  good  bishop."    He  had  never  mingled  in  Medford,  Mass.,  and  in  1886  graduated  at  tit 

partisan  strife,  but  was  thoroughly  attached  to  Andover  Seminary.    He  was  ordained  pi^t : 

his  country.  On  the  day  before  the  passage  of  the  of  the  Congregational  church  in  WilHamsto«. 

secession  ordinance  in  Tennessee,  he  published  Mass.,  in  1886,  and  in  1888  was  elected  profe- 

in  the  papers  of  Memphis  a  communication  as-  sor  of  languages  and  belles  lettres  in  Mtfsb- 

sorting  the  duty  of  using  the  "  Prayer  for  the  College,  at  Mercersbnrg,  Pa.    In  1640  he  ifsf 

President  of  the  United  States."    When  the  called  to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  se- 

meeting  of  the  Southern  dioceses  was  held  at  English  literature  in  Middleburg  College,  wbff- 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  ho  attended,  and  though  he  remained  about  four  years.    In  Maj,  ]^: 

strongly  opposed  to  secession,  he  was  success-  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congreg«ti<*2i 

fully  persuaded  to  address  his  famous  letter  church  in  Vernon,  Ct.,  but  in  1854  was  obli:?^^ 

to  the  Secretary  of  State,  remonstrating  against  to   resign    on    account  of   declining  M^^ 

any  coercive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Fed-  and  went  to  Illinois.    In  1866  he  was  for  i 

eral  Government.    An  able  reply  to  this  letter,  time  in  the  service  of  the  Home  Missionarr  S^ 

which  was  published  soon  after,  changed  the  ciety,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was  setw^ 

views  of  the  bishop  as  to  his  position,  and  he  at  Monticello,  where  he  remained  until  fe-* 

thenceforth  quietly  withdrew  from  everything  death.    He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  ^'^ 

which  would  seem  like  opposition  to  the  Na-  Shurtleff  College  in  1860. 

tional  Government.   He  acted  with  the  North-  April  26. — ^Bailbt,  Rev.   Burrs  TTnii.^- 

crn  dioceses,  declined  on   his  own  part  and  D.  D.,  died  in  Huntsville,  Texas,  aged  70  j^ 

caused  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese  to  He  was  bom  in  Yarmouth,  Me.,  graduate-/- 

decline  to  attend  the  convention  of  delegates  Dartmouth  College  in  1813,  and  after  te^^^'f- 

from  the  Confederate  States  held  in  Georgia,  the  academies  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  and  B:c^ 
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Hill,  Me.,  oommenced  the  Btndf  of  law  with  ably  snperveDed,  cansing  his  death.    Hisfhneral 

Daniel  Webster,  bnt  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  took  place  from  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  and 

becoming  converted,  he  entered  the  Andover  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens, 

Theological  Seminary,  and  iipou  the  comple-  the  old  Light  Guardjoining  in  the  procession, 

tion  of  his  studies  was  licensed,  and  com-  May  1. — ^Bloss,  Hon.  Willtam  0.,  died  at 

menoed  preaching  at  Norwich  Plain.    He  was  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aged  69.    He  was  a  man  of 

at  the  same  time  professor  of  moral  philosophy  somewhat  eccentric  character,  but  of  unflinch- 

in  the  Military  School.    In  1824  he  was  install-  ing  integrity  and  honesty,  and  possessed  of  a 

ed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  as  philanthropic  and  generous  nature.    Ho  was 

successor  of  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  then  elect-  for  many  years  the  voluntary  chaplain  of  the 

ed  to  the  presidency  of  Amherst  OoUege.    After  Monroe  County  Jail,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf 

laboring  liere  four  years   his  health   failed,  of  the  prisoners  were  such  as  to  endear  him 

making  it  necessary  for  him  to  dissolve  the  greatly  to  the  citizens  of  Rochester.    He  was 

pastond  relation  and  take  up  his  residence  in  a  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  1845, 1846,  and 

warmer  climate.    He  subsequently  taught  over  1847,  and  while  there  was  a  man  of  mark  for 

twenty  years  in  North  Carolina,  South  Caro-  his  irreproachable  integrity  and  his  fascinating 

lina,  and  Virginia,  in  the  latter  State  travelling  eloouence.    When  the  Massachusetts  colony 

at  one  time  extensively  as  agent  of  tlie  Coloni-  for  Kaiisas  passed  through  Rochester,  he  pre- 

zation  Society.    In  1854  he  went  to  Texas  upon  sented  to  each  man  a  Bible  and  a  spelling  book, 

business,  and  was  elected  professor  of  languages  saying,  '^  These  two  books  are  the  foundation 

in  Austin  College,  at  HuntsviUe.    In  1858  he  of  liberty  and  all  true  government." 

was  elected  president  of  the  same  college,  and  May  1. — Tba.ot,  Brig. -Gen.  R.  D.,  an  officer 

continued  in  that  office  until  his  death.    He  in  the  Confederate  service,  a  native  of  North 

was  the  author  of  a  series  of  letters  on  slavery,  Carolina,  who  entered  the  Confederate  army 

published  in  a  newspaper,  and  subsequently  from  civil  life.    After  serving  for  some  time  as 

gathered  into  a  volume  and  published  under  colonel  of  a  North  Carolina  regiment,  he  was 

the  title  of  ^*The  Issue;"  also  a  volume  of  ser-  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 

mens  entitled  "  The  Family  Preacher ; "  letters  1862,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Port  Gib- 

to  daughters,  entitled  "  The  Mother^s  Request; "  son,  Miss. 

a  ^^  Primary  Grammar,"  and  **  Manual  of  £ng-  May  2. — Paxton,  Brig.-Gen.  Edwabd  F.,  an 

lish  Grammar,"  used  extensively  in  Southern  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  at  the 

schools.  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Va.    He  was  a  native 

April  26. — ^Mebhan,  John  8.,  died  in  Wash-  of  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  and  received  his 

ington,  D.  C,  aged  78  years.    He  was  for  thirty  military  education   at  the  Virginia  Militarv 

yoars  librarian  of  Congress.  Academy  at  Lexington.     When  ^^  Stonewall" 

April   26.  —  Blake,    William   Rufus,  an  Jackson  was  made  a  brigadier-general  he  ap- 

American  actor,  died  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  aged  pointed  y>nng  Paxton,  to  whom  he  was  strong- 

£5   years.    He  was  born   in   Halifax,  Nova  ly  attached,  fuijutant-general  of  his  brigade,  and 

Scotia.    His  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  was  on  his  own  advancement  promoted  him  adju- 

at  the  old  Chatham  Theatre  in  New  York,  in  tant-general  of  the  division.    When  Jackson 

1824,  when  he  was  very  successful,  and  soon  became  commander  of  an  army  corps,  he  ask- 

rose  high  in  his  profession.    He  was  success-  ed  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  Paxton  as 

ively  Bta^e  manager  of  the  Tremont  Theatre,  brigadier-general,  and  in  this  ca^city  he  served 

Boston,  joint  manager  of  the  Walnut  street  at  Antietam,'Fred€Ricksburg,  and  the  beginning 

Theatre,  Philadelphia,  and  stage  manager  of  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.    He  was  kill- 

tbe  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York.     As   a  ed  on  the  same  evening  on  which  Jackson  was 

comedian  he  stood  without  a  rival  in  his  pro-  mortally  wounded. 

fession.  May  8. — Besry,  Mfijor-General  Hisam  G. 

April  26. — Charles,  Col.  Edward  Cobb,  died  {See  Berrt,  Hiram  G.) 
in  New  York  from  wounds  received  in  the  bat-  May  Z. — Brownell,  Charles  Fbbderick, 
tie  of  Glendale.  At  the  commencement  of  the  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  aged  82  years.  He 
WOT  he  went  out  with  the  42d  New  York  vol-  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  nephew  of 
nnteers  as  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  battle  Bishop  Brownell,  of  Connecticut,  graduated  at 
of  Ball's  Bluff,  Col.  Cogswell,  the  commander  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1861,  studied 
of  the  regiment,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Lieut.-  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  September, 
Ool.  Charles  was  promoted  to  the  position  1838.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
thereby  left  vacant.  He  was  in  all  the  engage-  fession  in  Providence,  and  was  actively  con- 
ments  from  BalFs  Bluff  down  to  the  last  of  the  nccted  with  some  of  the  most  important  liter- 
seven  daya'  battles  before  Richmond.  In  the  ary  associations  of  that  city.  He  was  for  two 
battle  of  Glendale  he  was  severely  wounded  years  clerk  of  the  Senate  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
l> y  a  Mini6  rifle  ball,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  for  one  year  a  representative  of  the  General 
Held.     He  was,  however,  taken  prisoner,  and  Assembly. 

lay  for  many  weeks  in  a  prison  hospital.    He  May  3. — MoVioab,  Lieut.-Col.  Duncan,  was 

afterward  came  North  on  parole  and  was  con-  killed  near  Spottsylvania,  Va.    He  was  born 

lined  for  some  time.    After  undergoing  some  in  Scotland.    At  the  commencement  of  the  war 

severe  surgical  operations  mortification  prob-  he  was  a  resident  of  Kingston,  Canada,  but  his 
VOL.  III.— 45        A 
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sympathies  being  upon  the  side  of  the  Union,  First  United  States  infantry,  and  accepted  the 

he  came  to  tbeUnited  States  to  aid  in  its  main-  command  of  a  regiment  of  Missouri  Tolnnteerg. 

tenance.    He  first  joined  a  company  of  light  In  this  capacity  he  participated  in  the  battle 

artillery  in  New  York  city,  and  proceeded  to  of  Springneld,  and  subsequently  distingiQiflbed 

Rochester  for  recruits.     He  afterward  joined  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  fur 

the  Harris  Gpards,  and  rose  to  the  office  of  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 

lieutenant-colonel.  During  the  peninsular  cam-  dier-general  of  volunteers.    He  participated  in 

paign  he  commanded  a  battalion  of  his  regi-  tiie  campaign  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  dis- 

ment  then  in  the  service  on  the  Ghickahominy.  tinguished  himself  at  Island  No.  10,  and  other 

He  was  a  brave  and  chivalrous  officer,  and  lost  engagements  in  that  vicinity.    Becoming  pro«- 

his  life  while  making  a  reconnoissance  with  a  tratea  bj  his  severe  labors  in  the  service,  be 

part  of  his  men,  and  bravely  assailing  a  force  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  recruit  his  heidtb. 

of  the  enemy  which  he  encountered.  After  a  short  visit  to  bis  family,  he  returned  to 

May  8.— RiNGOLD,  Col.  Bbkjamin,  was  kill-  his  command  while  yet  unfit  for  duty,  and  died 
ed  in  the  fight  before  Suffolk,  Ya.  He  entered  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  the  camp  of  Geo. 
the  army  as  a  captain,  was  promoted  to  be  Rosecrans,  at  Corinth, 
m^or,  and  subsequently  became  colonel  of  the  May  5.---Stevsn8,  Col.  Wiluam  Ouveb,  died 
103d  New  York  volunteers.  He  commanded  from  injuries  received  in  the  battle  near  Cbao- 
his  regiment  at  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  and  cellorsville,  Ya.,  aged  S6  years.  He  was  bom 
Fredericksburg.  At  Antietam  he  particularly  in  Belfast,  Maine,  was  fitted  for  college  at 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and  daring  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  graduated  at 
in  driving  a  Georgia  regiment  from  a  strong  Harviurd  College  in  1848.  After  leaving  col- 
position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  taking  lege  he  studied  law  with  his  father  in  Lawrence, 
the  colors  of  the  regiment.  He  was  for  a  long  and  subsequently  with  Hon.  Thomas  Wright, 
time  attached  to  Col.  Hawkins's  brigade.  of  the  same  place,  and  went  to  Florida,  where 

May  4. — ^ButLEH,  Rev.  Fbancis  Eugene,  died  he  practised  his  profession  for  a  few  months, 
from  wounds  received  in  battle  at  Suffolk,  Ya.,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  the  de- 
aged  88  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  bilitating  effects  of  the  climate.  In  1852  he 
Conn.,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged  went  into  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Dun- 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York  city,  where  kirk,  New  York.  In  1859  he  was  elected  dis- 
he  was  well  known  as  secretary  of  the  New  trict  attorney  of  Chautauque  county,  filled  the 
York  Bible  Society,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  office  for  two  years  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association,  and  as  the  people,  and  resigned  his  position  for  the 
an  active  friend  of  other  religious  institutions,  military  service  of  his  country,  in  1861.  lie 
When  twenty-nine  years  old  he  entered  Yale  joined  the  Excelsior  Brigade  at  Staten  Island, 
College  with  the  determination  of  fitting  him-  as  captain  of  a  company  raised  in  Dunkirk,  was 
self  for  the  ministry.  He  graduated^in  185T,  elected  m^jor  before  leaving  the  island,  asd 
after  which  he  spent  three  years  in  Ae  study  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  t£e  battles  of  Wil- 
of  theology  at  Princeton,  and  subsequently  one  liamsburg,  Fau*  Oaks,  White  Oak  Swamp,  and 
year  at  Andover.  Having  been  licensed  to  Malvern  Hill.  In  October,  1862,  he  was  corn- 
preach,  he  supplied  for  a  time  the  puJnit  of  a  missioned  colonel,  dating  back  to  September, 
church  in  Bedford  Springs,  Penn*,  and  after-  and  his  regiment  was  attached  to  the  third 
ward  that  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  army  corps  under  Gen.  Sickles^  At  the  hat- 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  next  engaged  as  tie  of  Chancellorsville,  May  8d,  Lis  horse  being 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Pater-  shot  under  him  early  in  the  engagement,  be  led 
son,  N.  J.  When  the  25th  regiment  of  New  his  regiment  on  foot,  and  soon  after  received 
Jersey  volunteers  was  organized,  he  accepted  a  mortal  wound  and  was  carried  to  the  ho6* 
the  post  of  chaplain,  and  accompanied  the  regi-  pitaJ,  where,  after  enduring  the  most  terrible 
ment  to  Suffolk,  Ya.  In  an  engagement  near  suffering  with  heroic  fortitude,  he  died  the  fol- 
that  place,  May  8d,  learning  that  some  men  of  a  lowing  Tuesday. 

Connecticut  regiment  on  the  right  were  suffer-       Ma/y  5.— Whipple,  Gen,  Ajoel  W.  died  at 

ing  for  want  of  surgical  assistance,  he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

their  relief,  and  in  so  doing,  being  greatly  ex-        May  7. — Holmss,  John  £.,  died  at  Annapolis 

posed,  he  was  shot  by  a  shaipshooter  and  died  from  the  effects  of  confinement  in  a  Bichmond 

the  next  day.  prison.    He  was  bom  in  Hartford  county,  Co&- 

May  4. — ^Plvmmbr,  Joseph  B.,  a  brigadier-  necticnt,  in  1809,  was  educated  in  the  Univer- 
general  in  the  United  States  volunteer  service,  salist  Academy  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  com* 
died  at  Corinth,  aged  about  44  years.  He  menoed  the  study  of  law,  but  subsequently  en- 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  in  the  same  tered  the  ministry.  After  preaching  three 
class  with  the  late  Gens.  Lyon,  Richardson,  years  he  returned  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
Reynolds,  and  Whipple,  the  bite  Col.  Garesch^,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Illinois.  In  1843  he 
and  G^ns.  Buell  and  Wright  of  the  army  of  the  removed  to  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  and  soon  siter 
United  States.  After  serving  with  distinction  became  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Cooncil. 
in  Florida  and  Mexico,  he  was  stationed  for  In  1848  he  was  lieutenant-governor,  and  in 
several  years  at  the  West.  At  the  commence-  1862  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  &|| 
ment  of  the  present  war  he  was  a  captain  of  the  of  which  positions  he  filled  with  honor  and 
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nseMness.    When  the  war  broke  out  he  felt  it  called,  which  occurred  in  Bhode  Island  in  1842, 
his  duty  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  service  which  agitation  resnlted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
of  his  country.    In  August,  1862,  he  received  constitution  by  that  State,  a  year  or  two  later, 
a  commission,  and  at  once  entered  upon  .his  May  12. — Sohmuckxb,    Sahuxl  Moshsim, 
dotles.    He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Brentwood,  LLD.,  died  in  Philadelphia. 
Temiessee,    March   26th,  1868,    was  *rapidly  May  17. — ^Tilohman,  Brig.-Gen.  Llotd,  an 
I  marched  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  imprisoned  officer  in  the  Oonfederate  service,  was  killed  at 
four  weeks,  and  died  immediately  after  being  Ghampion  Hill,  Miss.  He  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
exchanged,  land,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  July,  1886, 
May  8. — Ya.s  Dobn,  M^.-G^n.  Eabl,  an  offi-  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  1st 
cer  in  the  Oonfederate  service,  was  killed  by  Dr.  dragoons ;  resigned  September,  1886.    He  then 
Peters,  of  Maury  county,  Tennessee.    He  was  became  a  division  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and 
born  in  Mississippi  about  1 823,  graduated  atWest  Susquehanna  railroad,  and  subsequently  survey* 
Point  in  1842,  and  was  appointed  brevet  second  or  of  the  Norfolk  and  Wilmington  canal,  and  the 
lieutenant  United  States  9th  infantry ;  became  Eastern  Shore  railroad.    During  the  Mexican 
second  lieutenant  in  1844,  and  first  lieutenant  war  he  was  a  volunteer  aid  to  Ool.  Twiggs  in  the 
in  1847,  was  brevet  ted  captain  for  gallantry  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaoade  la  Palma,  and 
at  Oerro  Gordo,  and  mi^or  for  gallantry  at  commanded  a  volunteer  partisan  party  in  Mez- 
Oontreras  and  Oiiurubusco ;  distinguished  him-  ico,  October,  1846.  *  He  was  superintendent  of 
self  at  Ohi^ul tepee,  and  was  wounded  when  en-  defences  at  Matamoras,  January,  1 847 ;  captain 
tering  the  city  of  Mexico.  From  January,  1852,  of  volunteer  artillery  in  Hughes's  regiment  for 
to  June,  1855,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Military  the  Mexican  war  from  August,  1847,  to  July, 
Asylum  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.    He  distinguished  1848,  and  the  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
himself  in  three  different  expeditions  against  Panama  division  of  the  Isthmus  railroad  in 
the  Comanches  in  Texas,  in  one  of  which  he  1847.    At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he 
was  dangerously  wounded.    On  the  breaking  went  into  the  Oonfederate  service, 
oat  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  commission  in  May  22. — Boomeb,  Acting  Brig.-Gen.,  an 
the  United  States  army,  and  accepting  ^be  po-  officer  of  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  at 
sitfon  of  colonel  in  the  Oonfederate  army,  took  Yicksburg.    He  was  colonel  of  the  25th  Mis- 
command  of  a  body  of  Texan  volunteers  and  souri,  and  commanded  the  second  brigade  of 
entered  into  an  engagement  to  get  possession  Qen.    Quinby's   division.    Gen.    McPherson*s 
of  the  vast  amount  of  military  stores  and  equip-  corps.    While  leading  his  brigade  in  the  as- 
ments  which  the  United  States  Government  sault  upon  the  fort,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
had  collected  in  Texas.    In  the  spring  of  1861,  city,  he  fell  by  a  bullet  from  one  of  the  sharp- 
he  captured  the  steamship  Star  of  the  West  shooters. 

at  Indianola,  and  a  few  days  after,  at  the  head  May  23. — OniP^EN,  Williah  G.,  editor  of 
of  eight  hundred  men,  at  Saluria  he  received  the  ^*  Oincinnati  Times,^'  died  in  Oincinnati, 
the  snrrender  of  Mi^jor  0.  0.  Sibley  and  seven  aged  43  years.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  en- 
companies  of  United  States  infantry,  and  the  tered  an  apprenticeship  as  a  printer.    His  first 
following  month,  that  of  Lieut.-Ool.  Reeve  and  efforts  as  a  reporter  were  made  in  a  series  of 
six  companies  of  the  8th  infantry.    He  was  letters  to  the  New  York '^  Spirit  of  the  Times," 
made  brigadier-general  and  subsequently  mtgor-  which  were  received  by  the  public  with  much 
general,  and  took  command  of  the  trans-Missis-  favor.    Soon  after  he  became  connected  with 
sippi  district,  January  19th,  1862 ;  commanded  the  establishment  where  he  spent  most  of  his 
at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  was  superseded  life.    As  a  writer,  whether  as  a  correspondent 
by  Gen.  Holmes.    Since  the  battle  of  Corinth,  over  his  well-known  nam  de  plume  of  **  Invisl- 
where  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  had  remained  ble  Green,^^  in  a  reportorial  capacity,  or  in  the 
in  comparative  obscurity,  bat  had  been  engaged  indicting  of  articles,  he  was  forcible,  logical, 
in  several  attacks  upon  the  outlying  divisions  and  entertaining;  and  as  a  journalist,  he  was 
of  the  army  of  the  Oumberland.    He  had  made  ever  animated  by  a  desire  to  render  strict  jus- 
his  head-quarters  for  some  months  in  Maury  tice  to  all  men. 

county,  Tennessee,  and  while  there  injured  the  May  28. — Jonbs,  Ool.  J.  Riohtbb,  an  officer 

famUy  of  Dr.  Peters,  who,  after  attempting  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed   near  New- 

in  vain  to  secure  from  him  such  reparation  as  hem,  N.  0.    He  was  bom  in  1804 ;  received 

it  was  in  his  power  to  make,  at  last  took  his  life,  his  academical  education  at  the  Germantowik 

May    IO.-ATaokson,  Maj.-G«n.   Thomas  J.  Academy,  and  graduated  with  high  honors  at 

(^S^e  JjLOiKSO^y  T.  J.)  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1821.    Hav- 

May  11.— OuTTs,  Hon.  Jambs  Madison,  sec-  ing  studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Phila- 

ond  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  died  at  Wash-  delphia  bar  in  1827  and  continued  to  practise 

in^^ton.**   He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Senator  until  1886,  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 

Douglas,  and  for  many  years  resided  in  Wash-  the  Oourt  of  Oommon  Pleas  for  the  coun^ 

ington,  Tvhere  he  was  esteemed  as  an  amiable  of  Philadelphia,  and  held  the  office  until  his 

and  "worthy  citizen.  term  expired  by  limitation  under  the  rtew  Oon- 

Mny  ll.-^LuTHKB,  Sbth,  died  in  the  Insane  stltution  in  1847.    When  the  war  broke  out  he 

rrodpital,  Brattleborough,  Vt    He  was  one  of  was  residinG^  near  Laporte,  Sullivan  co.,  Pa. 

iho  leaders  of  the  "  Dorr  Rebellion,^'  as  it  was  He  promptly  offered  his  services  to  the  War  De- 
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partment,  was  commissioned  colonel  of  a  regi-  and  1862  was  in  the  Le^datare.    He  enlisted 

ment  he  had  raised,  and  located  his  camp  in  in  the  service  of  the  conntrr,  raised  a  company 

Roxborongh.    On  the  8tU  of  March,  1862,  he  of  rolnnteera,  with  whom,  as  their  captain,  be 

left  with   his  regiment,  the   58th    Pennsyl-  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war.    His  skill  and 

vania  volunteers,  for  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  bravery  rapidly  promoted  him  to  the  position, 

in  the  advance  when  the  attack  was  made  on  first,  of  *mf^or,  and  then  of  lientenantHwlonel, 

Norfolk.    He  also  performed  some  bold  move-  and  in  the  assault,  during  which  he  lost  his 

mcnts  on  the  Bkckwater.    Subsequently  he  life,  he  bore  a  gallimt  part, 

was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  North  May  28. — Temple,  Hon.  William,  died  in 

Carolina,  and  in  January,  1868,  his  regiment  Smyrna,  Del.,  aged  52  years.  He  was  governor 

was  stationed  near  Newbern.    A  short  time  of  Delaware  nearly  four  years,  having  sncc^ 

previous  to  his  death  he  was  in  command  of  a  ed  to  that  office  by  reason  of  his  podtion  as 

brigade,  in  which  position  he  evinced  much  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  tiie 

ability  as  a  military  chieftain.  death  of  Gk)y.  Hall,  who,  b«ing  speaker  of  the 

May  26. — Biccel,  John,  died  in  Jonestown,  senate,  had  become  governor  on  the  death  of 

Lebanon  county,  Peun.,  aged  87  years.  He  was  Gov.  Stockton,  and  lived  but  a  few  months  af- 

appointed  postmaster  in  Jonestown  under  the  ter.    He  had  also  acouired  a  high  reputation  as 

administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1802,  a  merchant  in  Smyrna,  and  had  recently  heen 

which  position  he  held,  through  every  change  elected  to  the  88th  Coni^sa 

of  administration,  until  1869,  a  period  of  67  May  — . — Goodhue,  Rev.  Josiar  F.,  died  in 

years,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  He  was  bom  in  Vest- 

hiin  to  resign.  minster,  Vt.,  in  1791 ;  graduated  atMiddlebar^ 

May  26. — ^Emebson,  Ralph,  D.D.,  died  at  Oollege  in  1821 ;  studied  theology  at  AndoTer, 

Rockford,  Illinois,  aged  nearly  76  years.    He  Mass.,  and  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a  chnrch 

was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire ;  graduated  at  in  Williston,  Vt,  in  1824,  where  he  remained 

Yale  College  in  1811 ;  studied  theology  at  An-  until  1884.    He  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  Con- 

dover,  and  from  1814  to  1816  held  the  office  gregationai  church  in  Shoreham,Yt.,  where  he 

of  tutor  in  Yale  College.    At  the  close  of  his  spent  twenty-four  years.    His  published  writ* 

services  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pas-  ings  are :  ^'  A  Sermon  on  the  Character  of  Rer. 

tor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Norwalk,  Thomas  A.  Merrill,  D.D.,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.," 

Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  1829,  when  he  and  "A  History  of  the  Town  of  ShorehiUD," 

was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his-  the  scene  of  his  last  labors, 

tory  and  pastoral  theology,  in  the  Andover  June  1. — ^Massett,  Migor,  an  oflicer  in  the 

Theological  Seminary — an  office  which  he  re-  H.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.   He 

tained  through  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  was  an  Englbhman  by  birth,  but  had  been  for 

He  then  resided  ^v^  years  in  Newburyport,  the  last  twenty  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 

Mass.,  after  which  he  removed  to  Rockford,  States.    After  the  loss  of  a  son.  Col.  Massett, 

Illinois,  in  order  to  be  near  his  children.    He  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  he  abandoned 

was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort,  and  entered  the 

the  "  Christian  Spectator,"  and  other  religious  army,  with  the  rank  of  nujor  of  cavalrj.  As 

periodicals.    He  also  published  a  life  of  his  an  officer,  he  was  brave  and  active,  and  spared 

brother,  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  and  a  transla-  neither  body  nor  mind  in  the  faithful  perform- 

tion,  with  notes,  of  a  work  on  ^^  Augustinism  ance  of  his  duties, 

and  Pelagianism,"  by  C.  F.  Wiggins.  June  1. — ^Kirbt,  Brig.-Gen.  EnMinn),  an  off- 

May  26. — Green,  Rev.  L.  W.,  D.  D.    {See  cer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  in  Washington, 

Green,  L.  W.)  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Chancel- 

May  27. — Cowles,  Col.  Daniel  S.,  an  officer  lorsville.    He  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Jeffer- 

of  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  in  the  assault  son  county,  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point, 

at  Port  Hudson.  At  the  commencement  of  the  and  joined  the  army  in  May,  1861.  He  was  as* 

war  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  signed  to  Ricketts' battery  as  second  lieotenant 

Columbia  county.    He  accepted  the  command  and  upon  the  imprisonment  of  Gen.  Ricketts  by 

Of  the  128th  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers,  the  enemy,  assumed  command  of  the  battery, 

made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  men  of  wealth  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death.  He 

and  high  social  position.    He  was  cool  in  coun-  took  a  prominent  and  active  part  in  all  the  hat* 

eil,  brave  in  battle,  and  fell  by  a  bayonet  thrust  ties  in  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 

while  leading  his'men  to  the  enemy's  works.  engaged,  and  Was  promoted  to  a  brigadie^gen• 

May  27. — Rodman,  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Logan,  eralship  for  his  bravery  at  Chancellorsville. 

was  killed  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson,  Miss.  June  9. — Davis,  Col.  Benjamin  F.,  of  the  ^ 

He  was  bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  March  7th,  N.  Y.  cavalry,  was  killed  while  leading  a  bii- 

•1823;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1842,  gade  to  the  charge.  He  was  a  native  ofMisas- 

and  soon  after  entered  into  mercantile  business,  sippi,  but  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Poin^ 

He  visited  California  during  the  gold  excite-  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  the  year  1850; 

ment,  and  was  absent  two  years,  returning  by  graduated  in  1854,  and  was  appointed  brev^ 

way  of  Calcutta  and  the  overland  route  through  second  lieutenant  of  the  5th  ii^antry,  and,  i^ 

Europe.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  1855,  was  transferred  to  the  1st  dragoons,  with 

Council  of  New  Bedford  in  1852,  and  in  1860  the  full  rank.    He  distinguished  hhnself  in  the 
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conflict  in  New  Mexico,  June,  1857.  In  1860,  June  20.— Woods,  Hon.  Ajtoesw.S.,  LL.D., 
he  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  and,  con-  died  at  Bath,  N.  H.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
tinning  in  the  service  when  his  State  seceded,  Hampshire,  born  in  1803,  graduated  at  Dart- 
wa^  on  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  furthet  pro-  mouth  College  in  1825,  entered  the  legal  pro- 
miffed  to  a  captaincy  in  the  1st  dragoons,  now  fession  in  1828,  and  wus  elected  Justice,  and 
1st  cavalry.  At  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  subsequently  GhiefJusticeofthe  Supreme  Court 
he  so  distinguished  himself,  that  he  was  nomi-  of  his  native  State. 

nated  for  a  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel.    In  June  23.— Smith,  Lieut.-Col.  Abbl,  died  at 

June,  1862,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  the  Hotel  Dien  in  New  Orleans.    He  was  in 

8th  regiment  of  New  York  cavalry,  and  soon  command  of  the  2d  Durvea  Zouaves  (165th 

after  was  brevetted  and  confirmed  m^jor  for  his  New  York  volunteers)  at  tne  battle  before  Port 

gallant  withdrawal  of  the  cavalry  from  Harper ^s  Hudson,  and,  while  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 

Ferry.  regiment,  received  the  wound  of  which  he  af- 

June  11. — ^Atebill,  Rev.  Jamss,  died  at  La-  terward  died. 

fourche.  La.,  aged  48  years.    He  was  born  in  Juns  — . — Bullabd,  Talbot,  M.t>.,  died  in 

Griswold,  Conn.    He  was  fitted  for  college  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 

the  Plain  field  Academy;  graduated  at  Amherst  Dr.  Artemas  Bullard,  of  Sutton,  Mass.     His 

Coliege  in  1837 ;  pursued  his  theological  stud-  ardent  patriotism  and  strong  benevolence  of 

iesat  New  Haven,  where  he  graduated  in  1840,  character   led  him  to   assume   the   superin- 

and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  tendence  and  care  of  the  Indiana  wounded  and 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  June  22d,  1841.    In  1848,  dpng  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 

his  health  being  very  poor,  he  was  obliged  to  his  untiring  devotion  at  that  time  was  such, 

remit  his  labors,  and  subsequently  was  settled  that  after  every  battle  since,  in  which  Indiana 

in  Plymouth  Hollow,  Conn.,  October  13th,  1862.  soldiers  were  engaged,  Gov.  Morton  has  called 

After  a  ministry  here  of  ten  years,  he  asked  for  for  his  services,  giving  him  unlimited  discretion 

a  dismission,  and  accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  as  it  regarded  doing  for  their  comfort  and  re- 

the  23d  regiment  of  Connecticut  volunteers,  lief.    The  disease  of  which  he  finally  died,  was 

which  he  accompanied  to  Loaiaiana.    After  a  contracted  during   his   services  at  Pittsburg 

short,  but  faithful  service  in  this  new  field,  he  Landing ;  but  as  he  went  to  administer  to  the 

fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  and  died  of  inter-  suffering,  he  would  not  be  restrained  from  his 

mittent  fever,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks,  work  by  any  bodily  suffering  or  inconvenience, 

Hq  was  aa  ardent  Mend  of  the  philanthropic  and  when  called  upon  by  the  governor  to  go  to 

and  moral  enterprises  of  the  day;  a  staunch  ad-  Yicksburg,  he  went,  though  contrary  to  the 

vocate  of  temperance,  and  a  strong  anti-slavery  advice  of  his  friends,  accomplished  his  mission, 

man.  and  returned  home  to  die. 

June  11. — Cbookeb,  Fbbdebick  Wm.,  died  June  26. — Foots,  Admiral  Ajtdbew  Hull. 
in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  aged  54  years.    He  grad-  {See  Foote,  Andbew  H.) 
uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829,  and  spent  June — . — Dodgb,  Rev.  JonN  Henby,  died  in 
the  seven  following  years  in  business  in  Barn-  Wendell,  Mass.,  aged  85  years.    He  was  born 
stable.     In  February,  1887,  he  removed  to  Bos-  in  Wenham,  Mass.,  and  spent  the  first  seven- 
ton,  and  went  into  the  navigation  and  commis-  teen  years  of  his  life  at  home  upon  a  farm.    He 
sion  business,  in  which  he  continued  until  1842,  was  then  apprenticed  to  the  carpenter^s  trade, 
when  he  was  in  the  book  trade  for  a  short  time,  at  which  he  worked  until  his  mcgority,  in  the 
Having  a  large  property,  he  took  a  deep  in-  mean  time  pursuing  the  stu%^  of  the  English 
terest  in  the  improvement  of  his  native  town,  branches,  together  with  Latin  and  Greek.    In 
and  identified  himself  with  its  social  and  lit-  1850  he  entered  the  Williston  Seminary,  East 
erary  progress.    He  was  a  frequent  contributor  Hampton,  Mass.,  and  in  1852  Amherst  College ; 
of  political  and  literary  articles  to  the  county  graduated  at  the  Andover  Seminary  in  1859, 
journals,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  his  college  was  ordained,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  un- 
class  were  indebted  to  him  for  many  racy  and  der  the  appointment  of  the  American  Mission- 
witty  contributions.   In  1855  he  was  ^pointed,  ary  Association,  sailed  for  Africa.    Upon  his 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  clerk  arriv^  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  study  of 
of  the  oourts  for  the  county  of  Barnstable.  the  Sherbro  dialect  of  the  Mandingo  language,. 
June  14. — ^Tbaik,  Rev.  Asa  Milton,  died  at  and  upon  its  reduction  to  writing,  which  had 
Milford,  Conn.,  aged  68  years.    He  was  born  in  previouslv  been  commenced.    Beside  the  care 
Enfield,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  of  the  church  and  Sabbath   school,  he  had 
the  class  of  1825;  took  his  theological  course  charge  of  the  mission  home  farm,  and  the 
at  New  Haven,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  oversight  of  the  workmen.    This  multiplicity 
the  Con^egational  church   in  Milford,  July  of  cares  and  labors,  together  witli  the  unheal th- 
16th,  1828.   His  pastorate  continued  twenty-two  iness  of  the  climate,  so  seriously  affected  him 
years,  and,  after  its  close,  he  preached  as  stated  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  home  in  the 
sapply  in   Orange,  Prospect,  and  Burlington,  spring  of  1861.    Becoming  somewhat  improv- 
Froin  1850  to  1858  he  was  a  member  of  the  ed  in  health,  he  obtained  permission  of  the 
Connecticut  House  of  Bepfesentatives,  with  the  Association  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  church 
exceptioaof  twoyears,  inoneofwhich  hewaaa  in  Wendell,  Mass.,  as  the  war  had  disturbed 
member  of  the  State  Senate.                           -  both  the  finances  of  the  board  and  the  means 
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of  comxniinication  with  the  mission.  Under  reg:iment  In  the  memorable  battle  of  Gettys- 
these  circumstances,  he  resigned  his  connection    burg. 

with  the  Mission  Board,  though  in  the  hope  of  July  2. — O^Boeke,  Col.  Patbux  H.  was 
returning  to  the  work  at  some  future  period,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  \|B8  a 
His  death  was  caused  by  an  attack  of  typhoid  native  of  Ireland ;  was  appoint^  a  cam  to 
pneumonia.  •  West  Point  from  New  York,  and  grada&ted  in 

July  1. — ^BsTNOLDs,  Mfgor-General  John  F.    1861,  standing  first  in  his  class.    He  was  as- 
(See  Betnolds,  J.  F.)  signed  to  a  uentenanoy  in  the  regular  annv, 

July  2. — Bajsksdale,  Brig.-Gten.WiLUAM,  an  and  placed  in  the  engineers  corps  ui  service 
officer  in  the  Oonfederate  senace,  was  killed  at  Hilton  Head  and  &e  works  on  SaT&nnah 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  born  in  river,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  liimsell 
Butherford  CO.,  Tenn.,  August  21st,  1821.  His  When  the  140th  regiment  was  ready  for  the 
early  education  was  obtained  in  the  Nashville  field,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  and 
University,  after  which  he  removed  to  Golum-  soon  brought  it  up  to  a  high  degree  of  disei- 
bus,  Miss.,  where  he  studied  law  and  was  ad-  pline.  He  possessed  militaiy  talent  of  a  high 
mitted  to  the  bar  before  he  had  attained  his  order  and  was  eminently  prepossessing  aud 
mtgority,  becoming  a  successful  practitioner,  conrteous  in  all  his  ways.  At  the  redaction  of 
Ho  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Fort  Pulaski  he  behaved  with  great  gallantrr, 
Columbus  ^*  Democrat,"  in  which  he  sustained  and  at  Ohancellorsville  commanded  a  Irigjide 
the  principle  of  State  rights  and  the  delegated  with  great  honor  to  himself.  At  the  battle  of 
powers  of  the  General  Government.  During  Gettysburg  he  mounted  a  rock,  cheering  onhis 
the  year  1847  he  participated  in  the  Mexican  men  when  he  was  struck  by  the  fatal  ballet 
war  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  staff  July  2. — ^Taylor,  Col.  C.  F.,  an  officer  of 
of  the  2d  Mississippi  volunteers.  In  1851  IT.  8.  volunteers,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Conven-  Gettysburg.  He  was  bom  in  1840,  and  was  & 
tion  to  discuss  the  compromise  measures  pro-  brother  of  Bayard  Taylor,  with  whom  a  fev 
posed  during  the  previous  year.  In  1858  he  years  ago  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe. 
was  elected  to  Congress  on  the  general  ticket,  After  his  return  he  graduated  at  the  Hichi^ 
and  became  a  leading  member  of  the  States  University.  His  patriotic  devotion  to  his  coiin- 
rights  portion  of  the  democratic  party.  Dur-  try  led  him  to  organize  a  company  in  Pennsjl- 
ing  one  of  those  memorable  disturbances  in  vania  under  the  first  call  of  the  President.  He 
the  House  of  Congress,  Mr.  Barksdale  assisted  received  a  captain's  commission  from  the  gov- 
"Mr,  Brooks  of  S.  Carolina  in  his  assault  upon  emor,  and  his  company  was  attached  to  the 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner.  When  the  war  broke  Bucktail  Begiment  under  Col.  Kane.  At  the 
out,  he  left  his  seat  in  Congress  and  Joined  battle  of  Harrisonburg,  Ya.,  when  Col.  Kane 
the  Confederate  army.  At  the  head  of  the  was  wounded,  Capt.  Taylor  remained  with  that 
18th  regiment  of  Mississippi  volunteers  he  par-  officer  on  the  field,  and  they  were  both  tal^en 
ticipated  in  the  various  campaigns  in  Virginia,  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  A  few  months  later, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig^er-  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment,  Col. 
general,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  third  Kane  having  been  promoted  as  brigadier-gen- 
brigade  of  M^or-Gen.  Early^s  division  of  eral.  When  Gen.  Burnside  attempted  to  storm 
Liout-Gen.  EwelPs  corps  in  Gen.  Lee's  army,  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  he  led  one  of 
On  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  charges  with  great  gallantry  and  was  t^ice 
July,  1863,  he  Was  killed  while  in  the  act  of  wounded.  While  bravely  leading  a  charge 
leading  on  his  men.  over  Bonndtop  Summit,  at  the  battle  of  Get- 

July  2. — Cboss,  Col.  Edward  Everett,  was  tysburg,  a  ball  entered  his  heart  as  he  raised 
killed  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  born  in  Lancas-  his  sword  above  his  head.  His  last  words 
ter,N.H.,  and  commenced  life  as  a  journeyman  were,  *' Come  on,  boys;  we^ll  take  them  all 
printer.    He  was  for  some  time  connected  with    prisoners  I  " 

the  press  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1864  he  can-  July  2. — ^Webd,  Brig.-Gen.  Stephen  H.,  an 
vassed  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  American  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  at  the 
party.  He  was  afterward  employed  as  agent  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  a  native  of 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Arizona  Mining  Company,  New  York ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  Jnlr, 
in  which  he  subsequently  became  a  large  stock-  1854,  and  subsequently  was  made  first  lienten- 
holder.  He  made  several  trips  across  the  ant  in  the  4th  United  States  artillery,  ^[ha 
plains,  taking  the  first  steam  engine  that  ever  the  5th  United  States  artillery  was  organiM 
crossed  the  Bocky  Mountains.  When  the  he  was  appointed  captain.  His  ability  and  geoios 
war  commenced  he  organized  the  5th  New  as  a  commanding  officer,  and  especially  as  &n 
Hampshire  regiment,  and  was  commissioned  artillerist,  had  long  been  appreciated  in  the 
as  its  colonel.  Under  his  command  the  regi-  corps,  and  his  brigadier-general's  commi^i^'^ 
nient  distinguished  itself  in  many  important  was  the  reward  of  his  gallant  services  at  the 
engagements,  and  won  an  enviable  reputation  battles  near  Chancellorsville.  At  the  time  ot 
for  bravery.  He  had  been  in  command  of  a  his  death  he  was  commanding  the  third  bri- 
brigade  several  months  and  was  strongly  reo-  gade  of  regulars,  sAd  was  fighting  maafullj 
ommended  for  a  brigadier-general.  He  fell  when  a  bullet  from  the  enemy  struck  his  arm 
while  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his    and,  passing  into  his  lung,  inflicted  a  terrible 
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wound  from  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  In  sarj  department,  and  s^ibsequentl j  was  en- 
trying  to  catch  the  dying  commands  of  Gen.  gaged  in  Utah  in  the  same  capacity.  When 
lifeed,  Lieut.  Charles  E.  Hazlett,  a  young  offi-  the  news  of  the  war  reached  him  in  the  sum- 
cer  of  the  5th  artillery,  was  kneeling  with  his  mer  of  18&1,  he  hastened  home  to  join  the 
head  bent  close  to  that  of  Oen.  Weed,  when  a  Eighth  Illinois  cavalry,  which  his  uncle.  Gen. 
bullet  struck  his  forehead,  feUing  him  dead  up-  John  F.  Farnsworth,  was  then  organizing.  He 
on  the  bosom  of  his  friend.  was  made  battalion  quartermaster,  but  was 

July  2. — ZooK,  Samuel  Kosoiuszko,  a  brig-  soon  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  Company 

adier-general  in  the  U.  S.  volunteer  service,  K  of  that  regiment    During  jdl  the  battles  of 

was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.     He  the  peninsula  and  in  Gen.  Pope^s  campaign  he 

was  born  in  Pennsylvania   about   the   year  never  missed  a  fight  or  skirmish  in  which  his 

1838.     When  quite  young  he  entered  into  the  company  was  engaged.    In  May,  1868,  he  was 

telegraph  business,  and  made  several  impor-  placed  upon  Gen.   Pleasanton^s  staff  as  aid. 

tant  discoveries  in  electrical  science,  which  gave  tie  was  made  brigadier-general  only  a  few  days 

him  a  wide  reputation.    When  about  twenty-  before  his  death. 

tivo  years  of  age  he  removed  to  New  York,  July  8. — G-a.bnbtt,  Brig. -Gen.  Biohabd  B., 

and  became  connected  with  the  local  mill-  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  killed 

tary  organizations  of  the  city.     In  1857  he  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.    He  was  a  native 

was   commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  of  Virginia,  entered  the  service  of  the  United 

6th  New  York  S.  M.,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  States  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry, 

the  war,  though  much  out  of  health,  went  with  July,  1841,  and  was  captain  of  the  6th  infan- 

his  regiment  to  tie  seat  of  hostilities,  and  was  try.  May  9, 1855.    When  the  war  broke  out  he 

appointed   military   governor   of    Annapolis,  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  and 

After  his  return,  he  recruited  the  57th  regi-  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  battles  in  Virginia, 

ment  of  New  York   State  volanteers,  and,  He  was  at  first  a  colonel  under  Pegram  and 

having  been  commissioned  colonel,  led  it  to  Floyd  in  Western  Virginia,  but  soon  after  join- 

the  peninsula.    During  that  long  and  bloody  ing  Lee's  army  was  promoted  to  the  command 

campaign  he  generally  held  command  of  a  of  a  brigade.    He  had  the  reputation  of  being 

brigade,  though  without  the  rank  or  commis-  a  brave  and  capable  officer. 

Hion  properly  belonging  to  his  position.    On  July  8. — Pender,  Mfgor-General  William 

the  29th  of  November,  1862,  he  was  commis-  D.,  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was 

sioned  brigadier-general,  the  appointment  be-  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.    He  was  a 

ing  confirmed  in  March,  1868.    He  was  placed  native  of  North  Carolina  and  appointed  from 

in  command  of  his  old  brigade  and  nobly  dis-  that  State  to  West  Point,  where  he  entered  as 

ttnguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Chancel-  a  cadet  in  1850  and  graduated  in  1854.    He 

iorsville  and  Gettysburg,  on  the  latter  field  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the 

giving  up  his  life.                                   •  4th  artillery  in  July,  1854,  and  second  lieuten- 

July  8. — ^Armistead,  Brig.-Gen.  Lewis  A.,  ant  of  the  1st  dragoons  in  March,  1855.  He 
an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  killed  distingnished  himself  in  several  conflicts  with 
at  Gettysburg.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  the  Indians  in  Washington  Territory  in  Sep- 
and  was  appointed  from  that  State  a  cadet  at  tember,  1858.  He  joined  the  Confederate 
West  Point  in  March,  1834.  He  remained  in  the  army  early  in  the  war,  and  rose  by  successive 
Military  Academy  till  October,  1836.  On  the  promotions  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  that  of 
10th  of  July,  1889,  he  was  appointed  2d  m^jor-general.  He  commanded  a  division  of 
lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry ;  he  was  ad-  Gen.  Hill's  corps  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
vanced  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  March,  1844;  July  8. — ^Marshall,  Col.  J.  K.,  an  officer  in 
received  the  brevets  of  captain  and  migor  for  the  Confederate  service,  was  killed  at  Gettys- 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  burg.  He  was  born  in  1840 ;  graduated  at  Lex- 
of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  ington  (Virginia)  Military  Institute  in  1860, 
and  Chapultepee,  in  184T.  In  the  last  of  these  when  he  went  to  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  and 
engagements  he  had  led  a  storming  party  took  charge  of  a  private  schooL  Upon  the 
against  the  citadel.  He  attained  a  captaincy  commencement  of  the  war  he  accepted  the  cap- 
in  March,  1854,  and  in  1859  commanded  a  de-  taincy  of  a  volunteer  companv,  and  was  subse- 
tachment  sent  against  the  Indians  from  Fort  quently  elected  colonel  of  the  52d  regiment 
Mohave,  California,  and  attacked  and  routed  of  North  Carolina  troops,  taking  the  place  of 
them  with  great  slaughter.  He  joined  the  Con-  Col.  Vance,  who  resigned  because  elected  gov- 
federates  early  in  the  war  and  was  appointed  a  emor. 

brjgadier-general  in  1862.     He  was  a  brave  July  4.  — Revebe,  Col.  Paul  Josspn,  an  of- 

officer.  ficer  of  U.  8.  volunteers,  died  of  wounds  re- 

July  3. — Fabnsworth,  Brig.-Q«n.  Elon  J.,  ceived  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  IT.  S.  volunteer  service,  was  born  in  Boston,  September  18th,  1832,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Paul  Revere  of  Revolutionary  his- 
bom  in  Livingstone  county,  Michigan,  in  1835,  tory.  His  early  educational  advantages  were 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  that  good,  and  in  1852  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
State.  In  1857  he  went  to  New  Mexico,  and  lege.  When  the  war  broke  out,  though  occu- 
became  attached  to  the  United  States  commis-  pying  a  high  social  position  and  surrounded  by 
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everything  calculated  to  make  life  pleasant,  he  motion  being  slow,  he  did  not  reach  the  rank 
at  once  volanteered  his  services  in  behalf  of  his  of  lieutenant  until  1853,  and  in  1855  the 
country,  and  accepting  the  commission  of  major  Navy  Retiring  Board  consigned  him  to  the 
in  the  20th  regiment  of  volunteers,  went  to  list  of  retired  officers,  but  he  was  not  long 
the  seat  of  war.  At  the  disastrous  battle  of  after  reinstated  by  the  Examining  BoaiiL  Soon 
BalPs  Bluff  his  regiment  behaved  nobly,  but  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  was 
lost  heavily;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and,, with  ordered  for  service  to  the  Wyandotte,  the 
his  colonel,  was  confined  in  a  felon's  cell  as  command  of  which  soon  devolved  upon  him, 
a  hostage  for  the  priyateersmen  whom  the  and  it  was  this  vessel  which  performed  such 
United  States  Court  had  convicted  as  purates.  important  service  in  saving  Fort  Pickens  from 
After  his  exchange  ho  participated  in  the  cam-  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  May, 
paign  on  the  James  river,  and  at  Antietam  was  1862,  tlie  health  of  Lieutenfmt  Bead  wis  so 
on  General  Sumner's  staff,  when  he  was  com-  much  impaired  that  he  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
plimented for  his  gallantry,  having  received  a  mand  for  a  time  in  order  to  place  himself  under 
severe  wound,  which  gave  him  a  long  winter  of  medical  treatment.  A  severe  fit  of  sickness  pro»* 
pain  and  seclusion.  Upon  his  recovery  he  was  trated  him  for  some  weeks,  and  before  follj  re- 
promoted  as  colonel  ox  the  20th  regiment,  and  covering  his  strength,  he  asked  s^ing  orders 
received  his  death  wound  in  the  first  success-  and  was  assigned  to  t^e  command  of  the  gnnbo&t 
ful  battle  of  the  campaign.  Kew  London.  Proceeding  at  once  to  Shiplsknd 

July  6. — Kenriok,  Pranois  Patrick,  Arch-  he  commenced  cruising  in  the  Mississippi  Bound, 

bishop  of  Baltimore.    (See  Kxnsiok,  F.  P. )  and  in  eight  days  ci^tared  four  valuable  prizes. 

July  9. — HxNsnAW,  Daniel,  a  prominent  The  exploits  of  this  vessel  w«n  for  it  from  the 

lawyer  in  Massachusetts,  died  in  Boston,  aged  enemy  the  appellation  of  the  ^^  Black  Devil/^ 

81  years.    He  was  born  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  and  it  soon  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  trade 

May  9tb,  1782,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  between  New  Orleans  and  MobUe.    The  New 

in  the  class  of  1806,  studied  law,  and  practised  London  captured  nearly  thirty  prizes,  took  a 

his  profession  twenty-one  years  in  Winchendon,  battery  at  Bilozi,  and  had  several  engagementi 

Mass.    In  1880  he  practised  in  Worcester,  and  with  Oonfederate  steamers  on  the  sound.  A 

afterward  for  several  j^ars  in  Lynn,  where  he  short  time  previous  to  his  death  he  lost  his  left 

edited  the  ^^Lynn  Record"  until  its  discon-  eye  in  an  engagement  at  Sabine  Pass.  InJnoe 

tinuance  in  1842.    On  becoming  an  editor  he  of  1863  he   was  placed  in  command  of  the 

gave  up  his  professional  business  and  continued  steam  eloop-of-war  Monongahela.    He  vas  t 

for  fourteen  years  ih  the  arduous  and  respon-  skilful  officer  and  a  universal  favorite  throogh- 

Bible  position  of  leading  editor  of  a  paper.    He  out  the  navy. 

had  a  taste  for  genealogy,  and  read  many  enter-  July  14. — Gouas,  William  M^  late  editor 

taining  papers  before  the  Historic-Genealogical  of  the  Philadelphia  ^^  Gazette,*'  died  in  Trentun, 

Society,  several  of  which  w^ere  published  in  N.  J.,  -in  the  6Tth  year  of  hia  age.    He  was 

Boston  papers.    After  giving  up  his  editorial  the  author  of  a  work  on  Banking,  and  for 

labors  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  thirty  years  was  connected  with  the  Treasniy 

residing  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Department  at  Washington. 

July  12. — Read,  Commander  Abneb,  an  of-  July  14. — O'Bbikk,  Col.  Hekbt  T.,  was  killed 

ficer  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  from  a  by  the  rioters  in  New  York  city.    He  was  a 

wound  received  upon  the  Monongahela,  at  the  native  of  Ireland,  but  had  resided  for  man  J 

batteries  above  Donaldsonville.    He  was  a  na-  years  in  New  York  city.    Previous  to  the  riot 

tive  of  Ohio  and  about  42  years  of  age  at  the  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  raising 

time  of  his  death;  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  a  three  years^  regiment  (the  11th  New  York 

University  at  Athens,  which  institution  ho  left  volunteers,  or  James  T.  Brady  Light  Infantrj). 

in  his  senior  year  in  1830,  having  received  a  Early  on  Monday,  July  13th,  he  volunteer«^<i 

midshipman^s  warrant.    His  first  voyage  was  his  service  and  those  of  his  regiment  to  aid 

on  the  schooner  Enterprise  to  the  South  Amer-  in  suppressing  the  riot.  {See  Biois  is  New 

ican  coast,  having  been  detached  from  a  ship-  York.) 

of- war  destined  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  ao-  July  15. — ^Halb,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  enu- 
count  of  some  little  difficulty  with  the  captain  nent  teacher  and  autlior,  died  at  Newburyport, 
previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  Prior  to  Mass.  He  was  born  in  ihsi  town,  November 
his  examination,  he  spent  a  year  in  reviewing  2dd,  1797,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
his  studies  at  the  Naval  School  in  Philadelphia  1818,  and  soon  after  became  principal  of  ad 
and  stood  fifth  in  a  class  of  forty-eight.  He  academy  at  Saco,  Me.  The  following  year  bo 
was  at  once  detailed  to  the  daty  of  acting  sail-  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Semin&iyi  i^^ 
ing  master,  in  which  capacity  he  made  several  in  1822  was  licensed  to  preadi.  In  1&23  he 
voyages  and  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  became  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  and  sabse- 
bein<;  one  of  the  most  skilful  navigators  in  the  quently  established  the  institution  known  tf 
service.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexioan  the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  of  which  ho  became 
war  he  was  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  re-  principal.  In  1827  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
turned  in  time  to  make  a  cruise  in  the  Gulf  and  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
participate  in  some  naval  operations  near  the  lege,  which  position  he  held  eight  years,  and 
close  of  the  war.    The  progress  of  naval  pro-  while  here  received  orders  in  the  Protestsnt 
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Episcopal  Ohnrch.    He  delivered,  while  con-  and  developed  disease  which  terminated  in  con- 
nected with  this  college,  several  courses  of  gestion  of  the  longs. 

valaable  lectures  on  chemistrj,  pharmacy,  and  July  18. — ^Putnam,  Acting  Brig.-Gen.  Hal- 
oataral  philosophy,  to  the  classes  connected  dimand  Sumner,  an  officer  of  U.  S.  volun- 
with  the  medical  department,  and  materially  teers,  was  killed  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner, 
aided  in  the  foundation  of  its  extensive  geologi-  He  was  born  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  October  15th, 
cal  and  mineralogical  cabinet.    In  1836  he  was  1835 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1857,  and 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  Hobart  College,  from  that  time  until  a  few  months  previous 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  after  serving  twenty  years  to  the  war,  was  stationed  at  different  local- 
in  that  office,  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  ities  on  the  western  frontier.    When  the  war 
of  his  health,  having  previously  made  a  voyage  broke  out,  he  was  summoned  to  Washington 
to  Europe,  from  which  he  had  received  no  and  intrusted  with  special  messages  of  the 
permanent  benefit.    About  eighteen  months  highest  importance  to  carry  to  Fort  Pickens, 
after  his  resignation  he  removed  to  his  native  He  accomplished  his  mission  and  was  return- 
town  (New  bury  port),  and  there  passed  his  de-  ing  to  the  North  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
clining  years  in  such  literary  pursuits  as  his  military  authorities  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
enfeebled   heidth  permitted.     His   pabUshed  and  held  in  prison  several  days,  but  was  finally 
works  are :  an  ^^  Introduction  to  the  Mechan-  released  and  came  back  to  Washington.    Soon 
ical  Principles  of  Carpentry  *'  (8vo.,  Boston,  after  he  was  placed  upon  Gen.  McDoweirs 
1827),  ^^  Scriptural  niustrationa  of  the  Liturgy  "  staff,  in  which  position  he  performed  many  ar- 
<12mo.,  1835),  and  seveAl  sermons,  addresses,  duous  and  important  duties.    He  participated 
and  pamphlets.  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  won  him- 
July  17. — Alle^t,  Datid  Oliver,  D.D.,  died  self  much  honor  by  his  bravery  and  devotion, 
in  Lowell,  aged  63  years.    He  was  born  in  When  requested  to  take  the  command  of  a  regi- 
Barre,  Mass.,  and  spent  his  youth  upon  a  farm,  ment  from  his  native  State,  he  at  first  declined. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  taught  a  winter  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  too  young  for  so 
school,  and  st  nineteen  §ntered  Williams  Col-  responsible  a  position,  Ifht  upon  being  further 
lege,  from  which,  after  two  years,  he  removed  urged,  he  finally  accepted,  and  on  the  14th  of 
to  Amherst  College,  where  he  graduated  in  the  January,  1862,  departed  with  his  regiment  for 
class  of  1823.    The  following  year  he  spent  at  the  seat  of  war.    During  the  firsi  year  of  its 
Groton,  having  charge  of  what  is  now  called  service,  this  regiment  was  stationed  at  Fort 
'' Lawrence  Academy."    While  here,  his  at-  Jefferson,  on  Tortugas  Island.    Since  then  the 
tention  waa  turned  to  the  ministry,  and  he  on-  command  has  been  located  at  St.  Augustine, 
tored  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1824,  Florida,  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  and  in  the  vicinity 
where  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  1827,  of  Charleston,  and  though  not  engaged  in  any 
when  a  most  urgent  call  was  made  for  re^n-  important  action  previous  to  the  attack  upon 
foroements  of  missionaries  to  India.    Having  Fort  Wagner,  it  has  participated  in  many  skir- 
decided  to  go  thither,  he  was  ordained,  and  in  mishes  and  expeditions.     For   four  or  ^yq 
company  with  his  wife  embarked  for  Calcutta,  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  acting 
where  he  arrived,  September,  1827.    He  la-  brigadier-general,  and  was  serving  in  that  ca* 
bored,  in  Bombay  several  years,  in  preaching  pacity  when  he  fell  on  Morris  Island.    His 
and  establishing  schools,  and  subsequently  was  forces  consisted  of  the  7th  New  Hampshire 
engaged  in  making  extensive  tours  in  Western  volunteers,  and  several  other  regiments  from 
India,  preaching,  distributing  bibles,  tracts,  &c.  the  Middle  States.   At  the  attack  on  Fort  Wag- 
In  1844  he  took  charge  of  the  printing  estab-  ner,  he  led  his  brigade  gallantly  into  action, 
iishment  in  Bombay,  employing  at  that  time  and  feU  while  rallying  his  men,  holding  his  po- 
one  hundred  persons,  mostly  natives.    He  was  sition  within  the  enemy ^s  works, 
the  author  of  several  very  useful  tracts  in  the  July  18. — Shaw,  Col.  Robert  Gould,  an  of- 
Mahratta  language,  and  superintended  a  re-  ficerofcoloredvolunteers,  was  killed  during  the 
vised  and  corrected  edition  of  the  whole  Scrip-  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner.    He  was  the  only 
lures  in  that  language.    His  health  becoming  eon  of  Francis  G.  Shaw,  of  Staten  Island, 
seriously  affected  by  his  arduous  labors,  to-  and  was  born  about  1886.  When  the  war  broke 
gether  with  the  effects  of  a  warm  climate,  he  out  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  7th  reg- 
wns  advised  by  his  physicians  to  leave  India,  iment  N.  Y.  militia,  and  went  to  Washing- 
.ind  accordingly  sailed  for  America,  arriving  in  ton.    Before  the  three  months^  term  of  service 
Boston,  June,  1858.    After  a  year  of  rest,  he  expired,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  commission 
commenced  preparing  the  ^^  History  of  India,  in  the  Massachusetts  2d,  which  subsequently 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  an  octavo  volume  of  won  so  much  honor  on  many  a  battlefield.  At 
COO  pages,  published  1856.   From  1866  to  1860,  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  his  life  was  saved 
he  preached  at  Wenham  and  other  places.    At  by  his  watch.    He  commanded  the  first  regi- 
thc  time  he  left  India,  he  was  a  member  of  the  ment  of  colored  soldiers  from  a  free  State  ever 
"  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  and  for  several  years  mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  and 
])revions  to  his  death  an  active  member  of  the  although  aware  that,  by  the  order  of  President 
*'  American  Oriental  Society."    His  labors  and  Davis,  he  ran  the  risk  of  djing  upon  the  gal- 
rcsidence  of  twenty-six  years  in  India,  had  lows  if  taken  prisoner,  he  went  forth  ready  to 
broken  down  bia  naturally  strong  constitution,  die  in  any  way  that  might  prove  for  the  benefit 
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of  his  conntry.    He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  Rifles,  with  which  regiment  he  continued  to 

regiment  when  standing  upon  the  parapet  of  serre  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  and  was 

Fort  Wagner,  which  had  been  carried  by  as-  on  the  ere  of  receiving  the  full  colonelcy.  He 

saalt.  was  an  able  ofScer,  and  his  soldierly  acquire- 

July  19. — ^MoOooK,  M^or  Daniel,  an  officer  ments  and  high  sense  of  honor  won  for  Lim 
of  n.  S.  volunteers,  died  of  wounds  received  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  whole  diTison. 
at  the  fight  with  Morgan's  men  near  Buffing-  July — ^.^^Ihilton,  Dr.  James  B.,  an  eminent 
ton  Island,  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  1796.  He  chemist  of  New  York,  died  at  Yonkers.  He 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Pension  Office  at  Washing-  had  a  wide  reputation  as  an  analytical  cbenust, 
ton  for  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  and  was  employed  much  of  his  time  in  scien- 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  for  ten  months  tific  investigations  connected  with  judicial  pro- 
previous  to  his  death  was  a  paymaster  in  the  ceedings. 

United  States  army.    He  had  eight  sons,  who  Aug,  4. — ^Tei?bbobck,  Hon.PETEB,  died  at  Ms 

have  all  been  in  the  service  except  one,  Col.  residence  in  Farmersville,  Cattaraugus  conntr, 

Georffe  W.  McCook,  attorney-general  of  Ohio,  aged  78  years,  46  of  which  were  passed  in  that 

July  24. — HiLDBETH,  Samuel  P.,  M.D.    {See  place.   He  was  a  heavy  dealer  in  cattle,  and  *c- 

HiLDRETH,  S.  P.)  cumulate  a  large  fortune  thereby.  In  1863  he 

July  25. — Houston,  Gen.  Sam,  died  at  his  was  county  judge,  and  agent  of  the  Holland 

residence  in  Huntersville,  Texas,  aged  70  years.  Land  Company.    In  his  will  a  proTiaon  of 

(His  death  having  been   falsely  reported  in  $50,000  was  made  for  building  and  endowing  an 

1861,  see  Houston,  Sam,  Annual  Cyclopssdia,  institution  of  leaminf  to  be  located  at  Frank- 

1861,  p.  806.)  linsviUe. 

July  27. — Oeittenden,  Hon.  John  J.    (See  Aug.  6. — Howard,  Rev.  Benjaun,  died  in 

Cbittenden.)  Beading,  Penn.    He    had  been  a  successfol 

July  28. — ^Yancey,  Hon.  William  L,     {See  preacher  of  the  gospel  for  nearly  half  a  centcry, 

Yancey,  Hon.  W.  L.)  m  different  States  and  in  the  British  province, 

July  80.— Stbono,  Brig.Gen.  Geohge  C,  an  having  organized  in*re  than  40  churches,  and 
officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  from  wounds  baptized  over  8,000  believers, 
received  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner,  Aug.  11. — ^Nauman,  lieut-Col.  Gsoboe,  » 
Charleston  harbor,  aged  80  years.  He  was  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Philadd- 
bom  in  Stockbridge,  Vt.  His  father  died  when  phia,  m  the  6lst  year  of  his  age.  In  1819  he  en- 
he  was  but  eight  years  of  age,  and  he  was  tered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
adopted  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  A.  S.  Strong,  in  1821  was  acting  assistant  professor  of  French 
of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  under  whose  care  he  in  that  institution ;  in  1828  he  gradnated,  and 
imbibed  his  first  desire  for  military  life.  He  was  commissioned  brevet  second  lientenant 
entered  West  Point  Academy  in  the  class  of  in  the  2d  regiment  of  jirtillery,  and  the  same 
1867,  and  held  the  post  of  first  captain  of  ca-  year  received  his  foil  second  lieutenancT  in 
dets  for  three  years.  After  graduating  he  had  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery  ;  was  appointed 
charge  of  the  Bridesburg  arsenal,  was  thence  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  in  March, 
transferred  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  thence  to  1828,  and  w^as  assistant  instructor  of  French 
Mount  Vernon,  Alabama.  He  subsequently  at  the  Military  Academy,  from  Septembei;1^2S, 
had  charge  of  the  Watervliet  arsenal  a  short  to  August,  1829.  In  May,  1832,  he  ww  pro- 
time,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  moted  to  first  lieutenant.  He  served  in  tbe 
applied  for  active  service,  and  was  placed  on  Florida  war.  where  he  distinguished  himself 
the  staff  of  Gen.  McDowell,  at  the  battle  of  particularly  m  the  battle  of  "  Wahoo  Swamp. 
Bull  Run,  and  was  highly  complimented  for  He  served  throughout  the  war  with  Meiico  nn- 
his  efficiency  in  that  battle.  He  was  next  ap-  der  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott,  and  wastffic* 
pointed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan,  but  promoted  for  "gallant  and  meritorions  con- 
shortly  after  was  detailed  as  ordnance  officer,  duct."  He  commanded  the  Ist  regiment  of  artii- 
by  Gen.  Butler,  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  lery ;  was  "  Commissioner  of  Prizes"  at  ^  en 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Biloxi,  and  in  the  Cruz,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  conducted  tbe 
perilous  adventure  up  the  Tangipahoa  river,  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  U.  8.  army.  He 
He  was  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  and  was  commanded  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Poto- 
honored  and  trusted  by  the  men  under  his  mac,  from  1848  to.l852;  served  on  tbe  Pacific 
command.  At  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  he  coast,  from  May,  1864,  to  January,  1861,  hav- 
commanded  the  assaulting  column,  and  led  it  ing  been  promoted  mtgor  of  the  8d  artillerr: 
with  the  judgment  and  courage  of  a  veteran.  was  inspector  of  artillery  for  the  Departintjnt 

July  — .— Nazeb,  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  New  of  Oregon  and  California,  from  May,  185.S  to 
York  Mounted  Rifles,  died  at  Washington,  of  ty-  January,  1861,  and  for  some  months  condacte^l 
phoid  fever.  He  had  acquired  some  distinction  in  the  Artillery  Sch  ool  at  Fort  Vancouver.  He  w8s 
the  British  army,  having  been  an  officer  of  the  promoted  to  the  lieutenant^olonelcy  of  the  Ist 
90th  Light  Infantry.  After  leaving  the  British  artillery,  July,  1861,  and  was  chief  of  artillery 
anny,  he  was  for  some  time  treasurer  of  the  at  Newport  News,  Va,  in  March,  1863,  dunflg 
Winter  Garden,  in  New  York.  On  the  break-  the  engagement  with  the  "  Merrimao,"  "port- 
ing out  of  the  war,  he  accepted  the  position  of  town,"  "Jamestown,"  and  other  Confedwate 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  New  York  Mounted  steamers.  For  the  last  year  he  was  stationed  at 
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Fort  WarroD,  ia  the  harbor  of  Boston,  engaged  anchoring  a  short  time  in  Hampton  Roads, 

in  preparing  that  work  for  a  state  of  suitable  set  sail  to  join  the  blockading  squadron  in  the 

dc:'ence.    lie  was  on  the  eve  of  promotion  to  a  Gulf  of  Mexico.   The  Pensacola  took  a  brilliant 

full  colonelcy  of  artiUerj,  and  was  on  the  way  to  part  in  all  the  attacks  upon  Forts  Jackson  and 

Lancaster  to  visit  his  children,  when  he  was  at-  St.  Philip,  and  upon  the  Ghalmette  batteries, 

tacked  by  sunstroke,  and  died  in  a  f^w  hours.  After  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Cobamodore 

Aug,  12. — Emmett,  Thomas  Addis,  son  of  Morris  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  holding 

Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  and  nephew  of  the  fa-  the  city  and  guarding  the  adjacent  coasts.    Un- 

moas  Robert  Emmett,  died  at  Astoria,  L.  I.,  der  his  many  arduous  duties  his  health  became 

aged  65  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  seriously  affected,  and  after  resisting  for  a  time 

and  came  to  this  country  early  in  life,  studiea  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  was  persuaded 

Jaw,  and  pursued  his  researches  in  that  line  to  come  North  to  recruit  his  strength,  but  died 

with  so  much  earnestness  and  assiduity,  that  soon  after  his  arrival. 

he  soon  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  Aug,  14. — Welch,  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin,  Jr., 
loT  many  years  he  held  the  position  of  master  an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Cincinnati 
in  chancery,  an  office  requiring  the  most  pro-  of  congestive  fever  acquired  durins  the  cam- 
found  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  law,  and  paign  in  Mississippi.  He  was  formerly  a  citizen 
which  he  filled  most  honorably.  Naturally  of  of  Ohio,  but  more  recently  of  Oolumbia,  Penn. 
a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  he  shunned  He  served  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  for 
political  distinction,  and  passed  through  life  in  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista 
a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  leaving  behind  him  a  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  At  the  corn- 
record  worthy  of  his  name.  Within  eighteen  mencement  of  the  war  he  entered  the  service 
months  of  his  death,  he  lost  three  sons  in  the  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  45th  Pennsylvania, 
service  of  the  Union,  and  these  severe  bereave-  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 
ments,  it  was  supposed,  hastened  his  end.  of  the  regiment,  and  during  1868  was  made  a 

Aug,  14. — ^MoBBis,  Commodore  Henry  W.,  brigadier-general, 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  in  Aug,  16. — Bell,  OoI.  B.  L.,  an  officer  of  the 
New  York  city  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.    He  regular  army,  died  at  Baltimore  from  debility, 
waA  a  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Morris,  a  con-  caused  by  hard  service,  aged  63  years.    He  was 
spicnous  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars,  and  was  twice 
subsequently  United  States  marshal  for  the  brevettcd  for  gallant  services.    After  the  ter- 
southera  district  of  that  State,  and  grandson  mination  of  the  latter,  he  served  for  many  years 
of  the  celebrated  Gouverneur  Morris  of  Revolu-  on  our  Western  frontier.    Ho  was  in  command 
tionary  memory.  The  subject  of  this  notice  en-  as  general  in  California,  after  its  annexation  to 
tered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  Aug.  21st,  1819.  the  United  States,  and  while  so  serving,  built 
He  was  first  stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  all  the  forts  from  the  western  frontier  of  Texas 
Yard,  but  in  1820  he  was  ordered  to  the  cor-  to  the  Pacific.    He  served  two  years  at  Yan- 
vette  Oyane,  from  thence  to  the  sloop-of-war  converts  Island,  and  after  the  war  broke  out, 
Ontario,  and  next  to  the  frigate  Constitution,  at  was  ordered  to  Baltimore  as  mustering  officer, 
that  time  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean.  From  and  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  retired 
1828  to  1888,  onder  the  commission  of  lieuten-  list,  in  ^consequence  of  inability  to  perform  ac- 
ant,  he   distinguished  himself  in  various  posi-  tive  service.    He  had  two  sons  in  the  Union 
tionjs.     From  1839  to  1845  he  was  on  special  army,  and  one  in  the  Confederate  service, 
duty  in  New  York  city,  passing  through  six  Aug,  17. — ^Rogeks,  Commander  Gsorge  W., 
degrees  of  official  promotion  during  the  term  killed  during  the  attack  on  fort  Wagner. 
of  six  years.    He  was  then  appointed  to  the  Aug,  21. — Gitrlet,  Hon.  John  A.,  ex-mem- 
oommand    of  the  storeship  Southampton,  at  ber  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  died  in  Cincinnati, 
that  time  belonging  to  the  African  squadron.  Ohio,  aged  about  fifty  years.    He  was  first 
In  1846  he  was  again  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn  known  to  the  public  as  a  Universalist  clergy- 
Navy  Yard,  where  for  the  next  five  years  he  man  in  Cincinnati,  and  editor  of  "  The  Star  of 
wa3  ATraiting  orders.    In  the  mean  time  he  was  the  West."  He  retired  from  the  ministry  about 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  in  1850,  and  entered  into  secular  business.     In 
1851  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ren-  1854  the  Nebraska  struggle  called  his  attention 
dezvons  in  JSqw  York  until  1853,  when  he  was  to  politics,  &nd  in  1856  he  was  the  republican 
ordered  to  the  sloop-of-war  Germantown,  be-  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  2d  district^  but 
lougitiQ  to  the  Brazilian  squadron.    In  1855  he  was  defeated.    In  1858,  however,  he  was  sue- 
was  transferred  to  the  Mediterranean  station,  cessful,  and  again  was  elected  in  1860.    At  the 
where  he   served  as  fleet-captain  under  Com-  close  of  the  late  Congress,  President  Dncoln 
modore  Stringham.    Upon  his  return  to  Amer-  appointed  him  Governor  of  Arizona,  and  he 
ica,   he  received  in   1856  his  commission  as  was  preparing  to  go  thither  when  he  was 
captain.      Toward  the  dose  of  1861  he  super-  overtaken  by  the   disease  which  terminated 
n tended  the  construction  of  the  steam  sloop-  his  life. 

)f-war    Pensacola  at  tiie  Washington   N^avy  Attg,  23, — Havbn,  Mrs.  Aligb  B.  (Neal),  a 

iTard.      In  Jan.  1862,  the  Pensacola,  under  his  well  known  authoress,  died  at  her  residence  in 

ommaiMl,  snccessfully  passed  the  line  of  Con-  Mamaroneck,  Westchester  county,  K  Y.,  aged 

^derate  batteries  on  the  Potomac,  and  after  85  years.    She  was  a  native  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
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ber  maiden  name  being  Emily  Bradley.    TVhile  land,  Oct.  4th,  1798.    In  1817  he  was  a  lne^ 

a  young  school  girl  Blie  wrote  several  brilliant  chant^s  clerk  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  following 

sketches,  under  the  signature  of  Alice  G.  Lee,  year  became  a  travelling  preacher  by  joining 

for  ^*  The  Saturday  Gazette,"  a  Philadelphia  the  Ohio  Oonference.    For  eighteen  years  k 

weekly,  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  0.  Neal,  who  sub-  traversed  the  large  circuits  and  districts  of  the 

sequent  1^  became  her  husband,  and,  at  hb  re-  West  with  wonderful  diligence  and  mvkd 

quest,  she  substituted  the  name  of  Alice  for  that  success.    In  1836  he  was  made  asdstaot,  and  in 

of  Emily.    Upon  his  death  in  1847,  a  year  after  1844,  chief  agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopil 

their  marriage,  she  assumed  the  editoxial  charge  Book  Concern  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  remab- 

of  that  journal ;  and  conducted  it  successfully  ed  until  obliged  to  retire  from  active  serrictb 

for  a  number  of  years,  at  the  same  time  con-  1860.    He  was  distinguished  for  his  rare  ei- 

tributing,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  some  of  ecutive  ability.  His  preaching  was  metliodkjkl, 

the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day.    She  was  and   often   powerful.     He   was  ecnipiilodr 

the  author  of  a  work  entitled  '^  Gossips  of  punctual  to  all  his  engagements,  and  in  the 

Rivertown,"  pnbli^ed  in  1850  ;  also  of  a  large  management  of  the  Book  Concern  he  displayed 

number  of  juveniles.    She  was  married  in  1853  nncomnaon  talent  and  energy,  and  his  efibrt^tu 

to  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Haven.  extend  its  business  and  promote  its  intertsita 

Aug.  24. — Bartlbtt,  Jowx  Shbbsen,  M.  D^  were  attended  with  the  most  gratifyingeQcccs. 
founder  of  "  The  Albion"  weekly  newspaper,        Aug,  80. — Bbadish,  Hon.  Luthkb  W.  {Sx 

Sublished  in  New  York,  died  at  his  residence  in  Bbadish,  L.  W.) 
[ew  Jersey,  aged  78  years.    He  was  a  native        Avg,  ZO, — Newoomb,  nAETET,D.D.,  diesis 

of  Dorsetshire,  England,  received  a  medical  Brooklyn,  aged  60   years.     Ue  was  bcim  ia 

education  in  London,  and  on  the  recommenda-  Thetford,  Vt.,  and  in  1818  removed  to  Alfrti 

tion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  appointed  anr-  K.  Y.    When  less  than  sixteen  jears  of  sge  )f 

geon  in  the  British  navy  in  1812.    During  his  commenced  teaching  school,  and  continued  in 

passage  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  Swallow,  he  that  occupation  most  of  the  time  for  ei:lt 

was  captured  by  the  United  Stat^  frigates  Pres-  years.    In  the  spring  of  1826  he  becsme  ps> 

ident  and  Congress  under  Commodore  Rodgers,  lisher  and  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  We$tS<:ld, 

and  was  taken  as  prisoner  of  war  to  Boston,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  two  years  and  tLd 

where  he  was  under  surveillance  until  his  dis-  removed  to  Buffalo  and  edited  the  Buffalo  "Pir 

charge  in  1818.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  triot"  nearly  two  yeax^    In  1880  and  16S1  k 

married  a  lady  of  Boston,  and  commenced  tlie  published  the  ^^  Christian  Herald  ^^  fitPitt^bm. 

practice  of  his  profession  in  that  city.    He  sub-  Pa.,  and  a  paper  for  children,  and  for  d^].| 

sequently  removed  to  Kew  York,  and  in  1822  ten  years  from  that  period  was  mainly  enga^^ 

established  *^  The  Albion,^*  widely  known  as  an  in  writing  Sabbath  school  books.    In  1^  ^^ 

organ  of  English  conservative  politics  in  this  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  the  f^v 

cbuntry.    After  conducting  this  journal  for  a  lowing  year  had  charge  of  the  Congreg&tii'Cs- 

period  of  twenty-five  years,  he  reunquished  the  church   at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  sabje- 

editorship  of  it  and  established  a  paper  of  simi-  quently  was  pastor  of  the  churches  at  ^e^j 

lar  character  in  Boston,  **The  Anglo-Saxon."  Needham  and  Grantville.    In  1849  herttoiw. 

He  subsequently  undertook  the  publication  at  for  a  season  to  editorial  life,  being  assistant  edit' 

Liverpool  of  **The  European,"  designed  to  fur-  of  the  "Daily  Traveler  "for  about  a  year,  aoat 

nish  a  weekly  summary  of  foreign  news  for  the  New  York  "Observer"  two  years.  In tlit/a' 

American  circulation.    In  1857  he  was  British  of  1859,  having  spent  several  years  in  writis^ 

consul  in  Baltimore.  establishing  mission  Sabbath  schools  inBrc-.V 

Aug,  26. — ^FooTE,  Mrs.  Caroluie  Augusta,  lyn,  N.  Y.,  and  preaching  to  the  P«rk  Strtt; 

widow  of  the  late  Admiral  Foote,  died  at  New  Mission  church  of  that  city,  he  was  instal^j- 

Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  47th  year  of  her  age.  over  the  Congregational  church  in  Hantt^ 

The  husband,  wife,  and  two  children  have  died  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  as  long  s>  f 

within  a  year.  health  allowed  him  to  remain  in  acti«  toj 

Avg.  27.— Floyd,  Hon.  JohnB.    (^  Floyd,  He  was  the  author  of  not  less  than  178  TCr 

J.  B.)  umes,  a  great  majority  of  which  Lad  f^ 

Avg.  — .— BowEN,  Mcgor-General  John  8.,  an  reference  to  the  wants  of  children  andyoc*^- 

officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  died  in  Ray-  and  had  a  large  circulation ;  among  these  iftf 

mond,  Miss.    lie  was  a  native  of  Georgia ;  fourteen  volumes  of  Church  history.   Aiw 

graduated  at  West  Point  in  July,  1853,  and  was  ing  to  a  calculation  made  several  years  ago.  u^ 

appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  Mounted  circulation  of  his  works  liad  readied  De;n 

Rifles.    He  resigned  May,  1856.    At  the  time  sixty-five  millions  of  pages.    His  Ui^-est  ?e:i: 

of  the  capture  of  the  State  militia  by  General  was  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Missions.^'  , 

Lyon,  at  Camp  Jackson,  Mo.,  he  was  in  com-       Aug, — . — Riplkt,  Brig.-Gen.  Roswkll^* 

mand  of  one  of  the  regiments,  and  was  after-  bin,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C.    He  was  a  m*  ' 

ward  exchanged  for  some  of  the  Lexington  of  Ohio,  and  appointed  cadet  from  that  ^|^l 

prisoners,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  in  1839 ;  graduated  7th  in  liis  class,  ft^d  v^--" 

service  regularly.  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  3d  artmi^ 

Aug.  28.— SwoBMSTEDT,  Lerot,  D.  D.,  died  July,  1843 ;  became  second  lieutenant  in  tic  -j* 

in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    He  was  born  in  Mary-  artillery  in  1846,  and  first  lieutenant,  Mareii^J' 
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1847.    He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gren.  Pillow  in        Sept.  19. — ^Hko,  Ool.  Hans  0.,  acting  brig.- 
1847  and  1848 ;  was  bre vetted  captain  for  gal*    gen.  of  United  States  volanteers,  was  killed 
lantry  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  major  for  gallantry    at  Ghickamauga,  aged  84  years!    He  was  a 
at  Chapnltepec.    In  1853  he  resigned  his  com-    Norwegian  by  birth,  and  came  with  his  father 
mission  and  retired  to  private  life.    At  the  ont-    to  the  United  States,  when  bnt  11  years  of  age, 
break  of  the  war  he  entered  into  the  service  of    and  settled  in  Wisconsin.     In  1849,  during 
the  Southern  Confederacy;  took  a  prominent    the  gold  excitement,  he  went  to  California  by 
part  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  was  wound-    the  overland  route,  and  after  a  stay  of  two 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.   He  was  the  author    years  returned,  and,  purchasing  a  piece  of  land 
of  "  The  War  in  Mexico  "  (2  vols.,  New  York,    near  Milwaukee,  engaged  in  farming  and  mer- 
1849).  oantile  pursuits  until  1859,  when  he  was  elect- 
Sept,  4. — Greelbt,  Col.  Joseph,  died  at  his  ed  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Wis- 
residence  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  the  80th  year  cousin  to  the  office  of  commissioner  of  State 
of  his  age.    He  was  a  native  of  Hudson,  N.  H.,  Prisons.    In  1861  he  entered  into  the  military 
entered  into  trade  in  Nashua  in  1813.  and  re-  service  of  his  country,  as  mi^or  of  the  4th  Wis- 
tired  in  1826.    He  was  a  man  of  mucn  public  consin  militia,  and,  on  the  80th  of  September 
enterprise,  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  of  the  same  year,  was  commissioned  colond 
Nashua  cotton  mills ;  the  Nashua,  Lowell,  and  of  the  16th  regiment  of  Wisconsin  volun- 
W^ilton  railroads;    the  Taylor^s  Falls  Bridge;  teer  infantry,  composed  mostly  of  Scandlna* 
president  of  the  Indian  Head  Bank,  and  a  hold-  vians.    This  regiment  formed  part  of  the  forces 
er  of  many  civil  offices.    He  was  also  a  founder  under  Gen.  Pope  in  the  reduction  of  Island  No. 
and  active  member  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  10 ;  and  was  afterward  attached  to  Col.  Bn* 
Nashua.  ford^s  brigade,  with  which  it  participated  ia 
Sept.  6. — U.VDERWOOD,  Mjyor  Edmund,  an  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Union  City,  Tenn. ; 
officer  in  the  U.  S.  service,  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  it  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of 
a^ed  about  37  years.    He  served  with  distinc-  Chaplin  Hills,  near  Perryville,  Got.  8th,  1862. 
tion  in  the  Mexican  war ;   and,  on  the  8d  of  With  Gen.  BuelFs  army,  Ool.  Heg  joined  in  the 
March,  1848,  received  a  commission  of  second  pursuit  of  Gen.  Bragg*8  forces  out  of  the  State 
lieutenant  in  the  4th  regular  infantry.    Since  of  Kentucky,  and  when  the  former  was  super- 
the  close  of  that  war  he  has  been  most  of  liie  seded  by  Gen.  Rosecrans,  he  continued   his 
time  on  duty  in  California  and  Oregon.    In  command,  and  participated  in  the  contests  at 
May,  1862,  he  was  promoted  from  a  captaincy  Stone  river  and  Murfreesboro.     On  the  29th 
to  a  m«gority  in  the  18th  United  States  in-  of  April  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
fantry.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  mus-  third   brigade  of  Davis's  division,  M'Cook's 
tering  and  disbursing  officer  for  the  northern  (twentieth)  army  corps,  of  the  army  of  the 
district  of  New  York.  Cumberland.  With  this  brigade  he  took  part  in 
S^t.  9. — PuKPLE,  Hon.  Norman  H.,  former-  all  the  movements  of  the  twentieth  corps,  re- 
ly Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  died  suiting  in  the  evacuation  of  Shelbyyille,  TuUa- 
of  dropsy  at  Chicago.    He    was  one  of  the  homa  and  Chattanooga,  and  at  Chickamauga, 
leading  lawyers  of  the  West,  and  was  remark-  where  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  forces^  on  the 
able  for  the  profound  nature  and  extent  of  his  second  day  of  the  flght. 
jiidicial  learning.    In  politics  he  was  of  the        Sept  20.— Helm,  Brig.-Gen.  Ben.  Habdin,  an 
Douglas  school  of  the  democracy,  and  was  at  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  killed 
one  time  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  posi-  at  Chickamanga.    He  was  a  native  of  Xen- 
tion  of  United  States  senator.  tucky,  and  was  appointed  from  that  State  to 
Sept,  13. — SETMOtTR,  IsAAo,  president  of  the  Vost  Point  in  1849.  In  1851  he  was  brevetted 
Bank  of  North  America,  died  suddenly,  while  second  lieutenant  2d  dragoons,  and  resigned 
attending   divine  service    at   Trinity  church,  October,  1862,    In  1861  he  joined  the  State 
New  York.     He  was  a  valuable  citizen,  distin-  guards   under   Gen.  Buokner,  and  afterward 
gnished   alike  for  his  generous  liberality,  his  went  over  with  him  to  the  Confederate  service, 
spirit  of  public  enterprise,  and  his  lofty  patriot-  He  served  in  Gen.  Bragg's  army  as  colonel  at 
ism.      lie  ^vas  a  prominent  vestryman  of  Trin-  Shiloh,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the 
My  chnrch,  as  well  as  of  St.  Peter's  church,  in  command  of  a  brigade.    He  was  in  the  battles 
Peekskill,  his  summer  residence.    He  was  also  o^  Perryville  and  Stone  river,  commanding  a 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Prot-  division  in  the  latter,  as  he  did  also  at  Chicka- 
e5»tant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  at  one  time  niaaga. 

l>resident  of  the  Westchester  County  Bank.  Sept.  20.— Hood,  Major-Gen.  John  B.,  an  of- 
Sept,  17. — Bbodiiead,  Hon.  RicHARD,  ex-  ficer  in  the  Confederate  service,  reported  killed 
TJmted  States  senator,  died  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Chickamanga.  He  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
He  was  born  in  Pike  co..  Pa.  He  was  a  mem-  tucky;  was  born  not  far  from  1880;  graduated 
bor  of  the  State*  Legislature  in  1837;  was  a  at  West  Point  in  1849,  and  was  appointed 
representative  in  Congress  from  1843  to  1849,  brevet  second  lieutenant  4th  infantry  in  1858, 
and  senator  from  1851  to  1857,  where  he  occu-  and  second  lieutenant  2d  cavalry  in  1866.  He 
j>ied  a  prominent  position.  commanded  a  detachment  in  conflict  with  the 
Sept.  IT. — ^Pease,  Cai-vin,  D.D.  (-Sie^PiASB,  Comanches  and  Lipansnear  the  head  of  San 
CxuvmO  Pedro  river,  Texas,  and  was  wounded.     In 
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Augast,  1858,  he  was  made  first  lientenant.  foot  sddiers.    On  the  2lBt  of  December,  184T, 

He  was  still  serving  in  this  capacity  when,  by  he  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy,  retaining 

the  acts  of  the  late  Ghen.  Twi^  and  some  of  his  command  until  the  regiment  was  disband- 

his  officers,  the  United  States  troops  in  Texas  ed,  July,  1848.  At  the  conclasion  of  the  Mexi- 

were  handed  over  to  the  secession  authorities,  can  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 

and  was  one  of  the  officers  who  participated  in  fession,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  the  Ohio 

the  movement.    He  succeeded  in  raising  a  regi-  Legislature.     Subsequently  he  was  chosen  ma- 

ment  mainly  of  Kentuckians  for  the  Oonfed-  jor-general  of  the  first  division  of  Ohio  militia, 

erate  service,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a  pontion  previously  held  by  both  his  father 

brigadier-general,  and  commanded  a  brigade  and  his  grandfather.    At  the  outbreak  of  the 

throughout  most  of  the  year  1862  in  Gen.  John-  present  war  he  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the 

stones,  afterward  Gen.  Bragg*s  army.    In  the  10th  Ohio  volunteers,  which,  by  its  despera- 

spring  of  1863  he  joined  the  army  of  Yir^nia,  tion  in  the  fight,  won  the  title  of  the  '^  Bloody 

and  when  Gen.  Stuart  was  placed  in  command  Tenth. "^    He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Rich 

of  Stonewall  Jackson^s  corps,  he  was  promoted  Mountain,  where  he  won  much  honor.   At  Car- 

to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  corps,  and  made  nifex  Ferry  he  commanded  a  brigade,  and  large- 

a  m^or-general.    At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  ly  contributed  to  drive  Gens.  Iloyd  and  Wise 

ho  commanded  the  largest  division  in  Gen.  from  that  part  of  Virginia;  and  here  he  was 

Longstreet's  corps,  and  was  severely  wounded ;  severely  wounded.    When  scarcely  reooTercd, 

but  recovering,  returned  to  his  division,  which  he  returned  to  the  field  and  first  took  the  con^- 

at  this  time  had  been  ordered  with  the  rest  of  mand  of  the  Bardstown  Camp  of  Instmctioii,  and 

Gen.  Longstreet's  corps  to  Georgia,  and  fell  in  then  of  the  17th  brigade  under  General  O.  M. 

the  battle  of  Ghickamauga.  Hitchel,  participating  in  the  brilliant  opera- 

8^t,  20.~JoxES,  Lieut.-Col.  William  G.,  tions  along  the  Memphis  and  Chattanooga  rail- 
on  officer  of  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Ghat-  road.  At  the  battle  of  Perry ville  he  was  again 
tanoogo,  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
Chicl^maaga,  aged  28  years.  He  graduated  but,  after  a  week^s  captivity,  was  ezdianged. 
at  West  Point  in  1860,  and,  after  the  usual  res-  For  his  gallant  conduct  he  was  made  brigadier- 
pite,  was  ordered  to  join  his  company  of  the  general  of  volimteers,  in  the  spring  of  1863 ; 
8th  infantry— to  which  he  was  attached  as  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  served  under 
brevet  second  lieutenant — then  serving  in  Tex-  G^n.  Rosecrans.  In  addition  to  his  talents 
as.  He  part;icipated  in  several  Indian  skir-  as  a  soldier,  he  was  a  poet  of  much  merit, 
mishes;  and  at  San  Antonio  was  taken  prison-  though  from  his  extreme  modesty  few  of  his 
er.  In  the  flail  of  1860  he  became  second  lieu-  productions  have  found  their  way  into  print 
tenant  in  the  10th  infantry,  arid  in  the  follow-  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ghickamauga,  by  a  bul- 
ing  spring  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  let  which  pierced  his  brain,  as  he  was  gallant- 
In  March,  1862,  he  was  selected  as  lude-de-  ly  leading  a  charge. 

oamp  to  Gen.  Andrew  Porter,  then  provost       Sept.  29. — Gruwd,  Francis  J.,  a  well  known 

marshal  general  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  author  of  Philadelphia,  died  suddenly  in  that 

which  post  he  filled,  with  ability,  until  he  city,  of  apoplexy,  aged  about  60  years.  He  was 

was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  71  st  a  native  of  Germany,  but  since  arriving  at  the 

Pennsylvania  volunteer  infantry,  and,  the  col-  age  of  manhood,  had  resided  almost  entirely  in 

onel   being   absent,    took  command    of  the  the  United  States.  He  was  a  frequent  contribu- 

regiment.    In  the  battles  of  Peach  Orchard,  tor  to  some  of  the  public  papers  of  the  day.   In 

Glendale,   White  Oak   Swamp,   and   Allen^s  1887  he  published  a  work  called  ^^  The  Ameri- 

Field,  the  regiment  under  his  command  won  cans  in  their  Moral,  Social,  and  Politick  Re- 

itself  much  honor;  and  for  his  conduct  on  lations."  ,  In  1889,  appeared  a  work  called 

these  occasions  he  was  rewarded  with  the  *^  Aristocracy  in  America,  firom  the  Sketch 

brevets  of  captain  and  m^or.  •  He  was  subse-  Book  of  a  German  Nobleman,"  which  he  was 

quently  aid  upon  the  staff  of  Mi^or-General  understood  to  have  written.    He  had  a  foreign 

Samner,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  appointment  under  President  Buchanan,  and 

himself  at  South  Mountain  and  at  Antietam.  when  the  war  broke  out,  was  consul  at  Havre. 

After  the  death  of  General  Sumner  he  was  ap-  Sooi\  after,  he  returned  to  this  country  and  be- 

pointed  to   the  colonelcy  of  the  89th  Ohio  came  editor  of  a  new  paper  entitled  *^The 

in&ntry ;    and  it  was,  while  ably  command-  Age,  '^  published  in  Philadelphia.      A  short 

ing  this  regiment  of  Crook^s  brigade,  that  he  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  withdrew  from 

fell  fighting  nobly  at  the  head  of  his  men.  that  establishment,  as  his  views  difiered  firom 

Sept  20.— Lttlb,  Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  Hainxs,  those  of  his  associates  and  the  line  of  policy 
an  officer  of  U.  8.  volunteers,  was  killed  at  marked  out  for  the  paper.  The  evening  pre- 
OhidEamauga,  Ga.  He  was  bom  in  Oincinnati,  vious  to  his  death  he  made  an  able  speech  at 
Ohio,  Nov.  2d,  1826,  and  his  ancestors,  for  sev-  the  Union  League  in  Philadelphia.  His  death 
eral  generations,  were  noted  as  military  men.  was  induced  by  his  excitement  from  the  sap- 
He  graduated  with  distinction  at  Oincinnati  posed  danger  of  an  assault  by  a  mob.  He  had 
College ;  studied  law,  and,  during  the  Mexican  gone  to  a  police  station  to  obtain  protection 
war,  entered  the  military  service  of  his  country  when  his  alarm  brought  on  an  apoplectic  at- 
as  a  lieutenant  of  an  independent  company  of  tack,  from  which  he  died^in  about  ten  minotea. 
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Sept.  29. — ^Paox,  Yxltsbton  P.,  clerk  of  the  years  was  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  residing  at 

United  States  Senate,  died  in  Washington.    He  Bolivar,  Polk  co.,  and  was  at  one  time  State 

cootracted  the  ilhiess  which  terminated  his  life  attorney  for  that  judicial  circait.    Subsequent- 

by  ministering  to  the  comfort,  during  the  whole  ly  he  returned  to  his  native  State  from  which 

of  a  stormy  night,  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

who,  being  without  shelter,  had  been  com-  Oct.  18. — Yislb,  Gen.  John  J.,  an  officer  of 

pelled  to  remain  upon  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  N.  T.  State  militia,  died  at  Eagle  Bridge, 

his  house.  Bensselaer  connty,  N.  i.,  aged  65  years.    He 

OcU^er  1. — Emmons,  Ebenezsb,  M.  D.    {See  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  man  of 

Emmons,  £.)  much  political  influence  thronghont  the  county 

Oct.  2. — Hunt,  M^jor  E.  B.  {See  Hunt,  E.  and  State.   '  His  death  was  unexpected,  and 

6.)  caused  deep  sorrow  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Oct.  6. — SuMNKB,  Edwin  V.  {See  Sumnxb.)  OcU  19. — Hoyt,  Hon.  Jambs  G.,  Judge  of 

Oct.  7. — ^Haywabd,  Gboboil  M.  D.,  died  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  8th  Judicial  District 

his  residence,  in  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  of  New  York,  died  at  his  residence  in  Buffalo. 

Ue  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Hay  ward,  formerly  Oct.  19.— Satagb,  Hon.  John,  Chief  Justice 

a  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon  of  Bo»-,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 

ton,  and  was  born  in  that  city,  March  9th,*  York,  died  at  Utica,  aged  84  years.    He  held 

1791.    He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Public  the  office  of  chief  justice  for  fourteen  years, 

Latin  School,  and  graduated  with  distinction  and  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  while  as 

at  Cambridge  in  1809.     After  studying  the  a  citizen  he  was  honored  for  his  integrity  and 

profession  of  medicine,  he  establishea  himself  personal  worth. 

as  a  physician  in  his  native  city,  acquired  an  Oct.  22. — ^Dabct,  John  S.,  M.  D.,  died  in 
extensive  practice,  and  attained  to  an  eminence  Newark,  N.  J:,  of  paralysis,  in  the  76th  year 
equal  to  tiiat  of  his  father.    In  1885  he  was  of  his  age.    He  was  a  native  of  Morris  county,* 
appointed  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  N.  J.,  and  was  born  in  Hanover  township,  Peb- 
Medical  School  of  Harvard  University,  which  ruary  24th,  1788.    His  father  having  been  for 
chair  he  held  until  1849.    He  spent  several  years  the  most  eminent  physician  of  that  coun- 
years  in  Europe,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  ty,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  with 
there  for  skill  in  surgery,  which  reflected  cred-  him  and  succeeded  to  his  large  practice,  in 
it  upon  America.    He  was  for  several  years'  which  he  met  with  great  success.    In  1882,  the 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Soci-  epoch  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Asiatic 
ety,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  cholera  in  this  country,  he  removed  to  Newark, 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    In  1852  he  N.  J.,  and  by  his  skill  and  promptness  in  tbe 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  treatment  of  that  terrible  disease,  and  by  his 
Harvard  College,  which  important  trust  he  devotiontohispatientsandsympathy  with  their 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  sufferings,  he  soon  attained  a  practice  more  ex* 
Oct.  14. — OooK,  Brig.- Gen.  Hsnbt  P.,  an  offi-  tensive  and  exacting  than  any  other  in  the  State, 
cer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  killed  at  and  wMch  finally  impaired  his  own  remarkably 
Bristow  Station.    He  was  a  native  of  Missis-  vigorous  constitution.    He  was  very  early  in 
sippi ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  first  lieu-  life  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  sub- 
tenant in  Jefferson  Davis's  regiment  of  Missis-  sequently,  before  removing  from  Morris  county, 
sippi  volunteers;  distinguished  himself  in  the  U.S.  marshal  for  New  Jersey — appointed  to  that 
battle  of  Monterey,  where  he  was  wounded,  office  by  Gen.  Jackson.    He  continued  to  hold 
and  commanded  Co.  C  in  the  battle  of  Buena  this  appointment  during  Mr  .Van  Buren^s  admin- 
Vista.     He  had  joined  the  Confederate  army  istration.  He  exerted  great  influence  in  his  party 
early  in  the  war,  and  had  risen  by  successive  in  the  State,  but  was  averse  to  holding  office.  On 
promotions  to  the  r^uik  of  brigadier-general  in  the  incorporation  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
1863.  Company  he  was  elected  its  president,  and  held 
0£t.   14. — ^Flot,  Jambs,  D.  D.    {See  Plot,  the  office  till  his  death,  a  period  of  over  thirty 
James.)  years.    In  1849  he  made  an  overland  journey 
Oct,  16. — ^Watland,  John,  D.  D.    {See  Wat-  to  Cdifomia,  merely  for  the  improvement  of 
LAND,  JoHK.)  his  health ;   but,  though  the  expedition  was 
Oct.  — . — ^DiMUooK,  Brig.-Gen.  Chablks,  an  otherwise  a  success,  his  health  was  rather  in- 
officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  died  in  Bich-  jured  than  beneflted  by  it.    He  was  for  many 
mond.     He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  masonic  fra- 
served.  in  the  United  States  army  for  fifteen  temity,  and  for  some  years  held  the  office  of 
years.    At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State. 
resigned    and  joined   the  Confederate  army,  Oct.  22. — Putnam,  Prof.  John  N.,  died  on 
where  he  filled  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Ord-  board  the  steamer  Alpha,  on  her  passage  be- 
nance  Department  of  Virginia.  tween  Halifax  and  Boston,  aged  40  years.    He 
Oct.  18. — ^RuFFiN,  CoL  TH03fAfi,  an  officer  in  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1848,  and 
the  Confederate  service,  died  at  Grace  Church  was  subsequently  tutor  and  professor  of  the 
Hospital,  Washington,  from  wounds  received  Greek  language  and  literature,  in  his  alma  ma- 
at  the  battle  of  Bristow  Station.    He  was  a  na-  t«r.     Intense  application  had   impaired   his 
tive  of  North  Carolina,  but  for  a  number  of  health,  and  he  had  made  a  voyage  to  Halifax 
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in  the  hope  of  regaining  it ;  bnt  it  was  too  late,  discharge  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  With  this 
and  he  succumbed  to  his  disease,  on  the  return  rank  he  returned  to  Worms,  whence  be  vent 
voyage.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best,  to  Munich  to  attend  medical  lectures  with  the 
if  not  the  best  Greek  scholar  in  the  United  view  of  becoming  professor  of  medicine.  Sab- 
States,  sequentlj  he  changed  his  mind  and  entered 

Oct.  29. — Ellet,  Col.  Oharlks  Rhtebs,  com-  into  commercial  pursuits.  In  1849  he  became 
mander  of  the  Mississippi  marine  brigade,  died  a  leading  member  of  the  reYolutionarr  govern- 
at  Bunker  Hill,  Illinois,  aged  about  22  years,  ment  in  his  native  city,  and  having  been  sp- 
He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Col.  Charles  Ellet,  an  pointed  commander  of  the  national  guards,  took 
accomplished  engineer  and  the  originator  of  an  active  part  in  the  popular  struggle  of  that 
the  ram  fleet,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  period.  After  the  revolutionary  moTemeot 
To  a  thorough  education  he  had  added  the  ad-  had  been  crushed  he  retired  to  Switzerland, 
vantages  of  foreign  travel  and  a  brief  residence  and,  being  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  he 
in  Paris.  He  had  made  choice  of  the  medical  embarked  at  Havre  for  the  United  States,  aod 
profession,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  settled  on  a  farm  in  Rockland  county,  N.  Y. 
engaged  in  pursuing  the  requisite  studies,  in  Subsequently  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
which  he  had  already  made  such  progress  as  .where  he  engaged  in  conunerce  until  1861. 
to  fill  competently  the  place  of  assistant  sur-  Upon  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  raised 
geon  in  one  of  the  military  hospitals.  Prefer-  the  8th  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers, 
ring  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  father  he  with  which  he  marched  to  Washington,  having 
accompanied  him  westward  in  the  spring  of  been  commissioned  its  colonel  May  18tb,  1861. 
1862,  and  commanded  one  of  the  rams  at  the  After  being  encamped  for  some  time  on  Merid- 
action  of  Memphis,  in  which  the  elder  Ellet  ian  Hill,  the  regiment  was  incorporated  with 
received  the  wound  which  soon  after  proved  others  into  a  brigade,  of  which  Col.  B.  ire 
fatal.  After  his  father's  death,  on  the  organi-  appointed  commander.  The  brigade  was  then 
zation  of  the  Mississippi  marine  brigade  by  his  attached  to  Gen.  McDoweirs  army  as  a  portion 
uncle,  now  Gen.  Alfred  W.  Ellet,  he  was  pro-  of  Col.  Miles^s  5th  division.  During  the  battle 
moted  to  a  colonelcy,  and  when  his  uncle  was  of  Bull  Run  this  division  acted  as  a  reserve,  and 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  land  troops,  for  his  services  at  that  time  he  was  commission- 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  marine  bri-  ed  a  brigadier-general,  August  9th,  1861.  He 
gade.  Choosing  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West  as  Vemained  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  com- 
his  headquarters,  he  made  many  daring  expo-  manding  a  division,  until  the  commencement 
ditions  on  the  Mississippi.  He  succeeded  in  of  the  Yorktown  campaign,  when  he  w^s  or- 
running  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  dered  to  Western  Virginia.  Gen.  Blenker  par- 
and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  cruising  ticipated  in  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  June  Sth, 
between  that  stronghold  and  Port  Hudson.  1862,  but  was  shortly  after  relieved  of  the  com- 
On  the  10th  of  February,  1868,  he  started  upon  mand  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Sigel.  He 
an  expedition  up  the  Red  river,  during  which  was  then  ordered  to  Washington,  where  he  re- 
he  captured  the  Confederate  steamer  Era  No.  mained  for  some  time,  and  on  March  8l8t,  1868, 
5  and  some  other  vessels,  and  after  ascending  was  mustered  out  of  service, 
the  river  for  some  distance  with  success,  his  i\r<w>.  6. — Frr2,HENBT,  a  telescope-maker,  died 
vessel  was  run  aground  by  the  pilot,  in  such  a  suddenly  in  New  York  city,  aged  66  years, 
position  that  she  was  disabled  by  the  fire  from  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Massachnsetts. 
a  Confederate  fort,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  and  commenced  life  as  a  printer,  but  hanng  an 
the  enemy;  Col.  Ellet,  however,  made  his  es-  inventive  genius,  became  a  locksmith,  atwbicb 
cape  upon  a  bale  of  cotton  and  was  picked  up  trade  he  worked  for  many  years.  In  1885  he 
by  the  De  Soto.  During  and  after  the  siege  of  made  his  first  reflecting  telescope,  and,  in  the 
"Vicksburg,  Col,  Ellet  and  his  command  render-  winter  of  1844,  invented  aiQethod  of  perfecting 
ed  much  valuable  assistance  to  Gen.  Grant,  in  object-glasses  for  refracting  telescopes,  makis? 
keeping  open  his  communications,  and  while  the  first  one  of  the  bottom  of  an  orainarytmn- 
engaged  in  these  operations  his  health  became  bier.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  he  exhibited,  st 
so  seriously  affected  by  the  noxious  vapors  of  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  an  instru- 
the  river  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  retire  for  ment  which  brought  him  into  the  faTowlle 
a  season  to  Illinois  to  rest.  His  death,  which  notice  of  eminent  astronomers,  and  from  tbt 
was  the  result  of  the  disease  he  contracted,  was  time  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  boa- 
very  sudden.  ness  of  telescope  making  with  unparalleled  foc- 

Oct,%\, — Blenkeb,  Louis,  brigadier-general  cess.   Continually  progressing  in  size,  he  finaUf 

of  TJ.  S.  volunteers,  died  in  New  Jersey,  aged  sacceeded  in  making  instruments  of  16  inehe> 

61  years.    He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Worms,  aperture,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  possession 

in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  of  Mr.  Van  Duzer  of  Buffalo.    He  made  two 

in  his  youth  was  apprenticed  to  a  jeweller,  but  of  18  inches,  one  for  the  Dudley  Obserratorr 

upon  his  mfi^ority  enlisted  in  the  Bavarian  at  Albany,  and  the  other  for  an  association  of 

legion  which  was  raised  to  accompany  the  gentlemen  at  Allegany  City,  Pa,    There  is  also 

newly-elected  King  Otho  to  Greece.    IVom  a  one  of  his  make,  of  12  indies  aperture,  in  the 

private  he  rose  to  a  sergeant,  and  when  the  observatory  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  b« 

legion  was  disbanded  in  1837,  received  with  his  had  completed  another  for  the  Vassar  Fe* 
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male  College.    Several  of  the  size  of  8  and  on  Internal  Affairs  of  Towns  and  Counties, 

9  inches  are  scattered  over  the  country.    The  Agricultare  and  Expenditures.   Ue  was  highly 

British  Charg6  d^  Affaires  at  Montevideo  has  a  respected  for  his  integrity  of  character  and 

9-inch  glass;  and  a  very  fine  instrument  of  6  sound  judgment.    His  death  resulted  from  the 

inches  aperture  was  ordered  by  the  United  fatigue  and  exposure  which  he  underwent  dur- 

States  Government  for  Lieut.  Gilliss's  expedi-  ing  the  canvass  of  1868. 

tion  to  Chili,  and  is  now  in  the  observatory  Nov.  20. — Bbonson,  Hon.  David,  died  at  the 

ofthe  Chilian  Government.  The  methods  of  Mr.  house  of  his  son,  Rev.  Benjamin  S.  Bronson, 

Fitz  were  entirely  of  his  own  invention,  and  so  St.  MichaeFs  parish,  Talbot  co.,  Maryland.    He 

delicate  as  to  detect  the  change  in  form,  by  ex-  was  a  native  of  Maine,  bom  in  1799,  graduated 

]f>ansion,  of  an  object-glass,  effected  by  passing  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1819,  was  member  of 

the  finger  over  it  on  a  frosty  night.    When  Congress  from  the  Norridgewock  district  from 

seized  with  his  final  illness,  he  was  about  to  go  1841  to  1848,  and  afterward  for  many  years 

to  Europe  to  select  a  glass  for  a  24-inch  tel-  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  his 

escope,  and  to  procure  patents  for  a  camera,  native  State. 

involving  a  new  form  of  lenses,  having  all  the  Not,  21. — Cushhan,  Hon.  Henry  W.,  died  at 

advantages  of  Harrison^s  globe-lens  at  a  much  Bemardstown,  Massachusetts.    He  was  born  in 

less  cost.    His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  science,  that  town  in  1805 ;  entered  the  State  Legisla- 

Not.  7. — Skinnsb,  Elisha  W.,  assistant  State  ture  in  1857,  and  was  lieut. -governor  in  1851 

librarian  at  Albany,  died  in  that  city.     He  and  1852.    He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most 

was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was  born  liberal  ahd  useful  citizens  of  the  State,  and  was 

about  1790 ;  was  a  printer  by  trade,  but  sub-  noted  for  his  interest  in  the  intellectual  and  re- 

seqnently  edited  and  published  a  paper  in  Hart-  ligious  progress  of  the  age. 

ford,  Conn.  After  leaving  Hartford  he  removed  Not.  21. — Stevenson,  Thomas  B  ,  a  promi- 

to  Albany,  N.  T.,  and  published  in  connection  nent  politician  and  distinguished  editor  of  Ken- 

ivith  Mr.  Webster,  the  Albany  ^'Gazette,"  and  tucky,  died  at  MaysviUe,  Ky.    His  disease  was 

afterward  became  proprietor  of  "  The  Daily  Ad-  softening  of  the  brain. 

vertiser."  Nov.  23. — Ransom,  Hon.  Elias,  died  at  his 

Not.  12. — Lane,  Hon.  Geobge  W.,  U.  S.  Dis-  residence,  Lockport,  N.  Y.    He  was  born  in 

trlct  Judge  of  Alabama,  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  in  1795.    While  very 

He  was  a  refugee  from  that  State,  on  account  yonng  he  removed  with  his  father^s  family  to 

of  his  Union  principles.  Buffalo,  where  he  remained  until  1822,  when 

Not.  14. — ^KENNADAT,  JoHN,  D.  D.,  a  clcrgy-  he  went  to  Lockport,  and  for  many  years  was 

man  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    He  was  bom  in  the  city  He  was  successively  district  attorney,  a  mem- 

of  New  York,  November  8d,  1800.    In  early  her  of  Assembly,  and  county  judge.    Hisfail- 

yonth  he  became  a  printer,  diligently  cultivat-  ing  health  obliged  him  to  retire  from  public 

ing  his  mind,  and  pursuing  a  course  of  initial  life  some  years  since,  and  his  last  illness  was 

legal  studies  in  his  leisure  hours.    In  1822  he  long  and  severe.    He  was  a  man  of  strict  in- 

was  converted,  nnder  the  labors  of  Rev.  Heman  tegrity,  and  in  every  relation  of  life  was  hon- 

I^angs,  and  the  following  year  entered  the  trav-  ored  and  esteemed. 

cUing  ministry  ofthe  M.  E.  Church,  by  joining  Nov.  24. — Elliott,  )£i^or  Gilbert  Malle- 
the  New  York  Conference,  He  remained  in  son,  of  the  102d  regiment,  N.  Y.  volunteers, 
the  ministry  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  filling  was  killed  at  Lookout  Mountain.  He  was  born 
many  of  the  most  important  pulpits  in  the  New  in  Connecticut  in  1840,  and  removed  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  East  an-  York  in  early  childhood.  In  1857  he  became 
nual  conferences,  with  very  great  acceptabil-  a  member  of  the  Free  Academy,  and  at  once 
ity.  He  was  a  member  of  two  General  Con-  took  the  highest  stand  in  scholarship  and  de- 
ferences, and  was  distinguished  for  his  genial-  portment,  receiving  the  gold  medal  at  four 
ity,  gentlemanly  deportment,  eloquence  both  successive  commencements,  and  the  valedic- 
in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  and  great  tory  oration  at  his  graduation.  On  the  com- 
purity  of  character.  pletion  of  his  studies,  he  was  impressed  with  a 
Not.  16. — Posey,  Brig.-Gen.  Conbad,  an  strong  desire  to  enter  into  the  service  of  his 
officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  died  at  Char-  country,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was  com- 
lottesvillefromawound  received  at  Gettysburg,  missioned  first  lieutenant.  At  Antietam  he 
He  was  a  native  of  Mississippi,  and  was  made  a  won  himself  much  honor,  and  soon  after  was 
brigadier-general  early  in  1863.  He  was  an  of-  appointed  ordnance  officer  in  the  2d  division  of 
ficer  of  much  military  talent.  the  12th  army  corps,  where  he  rendered  most 
Nov,  18. — Abbott,  Hon.  Chauncey  M.,  died  eflfective  service  during  the  battles  of  Chancel- 
at  his  residence  in  Niles,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  lorsville  and  Gettysburg.  Having  previously 
He  was  a  native  of  Niles,  and  was  bom  in  1822.  received  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  subse- 
In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  quently  appointed  major,  and  was  soon  after 
in  1859  was  reelected.  In  1861  he  was  chosen  placed  in  actual  command  of  his  regiment,  both 
to  the  Senate,  and  in  the  session  of  the  follow-  of  his  superior  officers  having  been  wounded. 
ing  year  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In  September,  1863,  the  12th  army  corps  was 
Poor  Laws,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  transferred  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to 
You  m  46     A 
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the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in  the  storm-  pelled  bj  impaired  health  to  seek  a  warmer 
ing  of  Lookout  Mountain,  his  regiment  held  climate,  and  accepting  an  appointment  as  mis- 
the  right  of  Geary ^s  division  in  Gen.  Uooker^s  sionary  to  the  freedmen  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
first  line  of  battle.  During  tlie  hottest  part  of  he  established  several  schools  for  their  instruc- 
the  engagement  Miyor  EUiott  leaped  upon  a  tion,  and  while  directing  these,  gave  every  mo- 
rock,  either  to  cheer  his  men  or  for  purposes  ment  of  leisure  he  could  command  to  the  work 
of  observation,  and  immediately  received  a  ball  of  visiting  and  ministering  to  the  sack  and 
from  a  sharpshooter,  causing  speedy  death.  wounded  soldiers.     In  the  battle  of  Cedar 

Nov,  25. — Sakdebs,  Brig.-Gen.  William  P.,  mountain,  in  those  before  Washington  during 

an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Knox-  Gen.  Pope^s  campaign,  at  South  mountain  and 

viUe,  Tenn ,  of  wounds  received  in  the  bat-  Antietam,  at  Fredericksburg,  Chanoellorsville, 

tie  at  Campbell^s  Station.     He  was  a  native  and  Gettysburg,  he  was  always  on  the  field, 

of  Kentucky ;    graduated  at  West  Point  in  one  of  the  first  to  oare  for  the  wounded  soldier, 

1856 ;  and  entered  the  service  as  brevet  second  to  staunch  his  wounds  and  administer  cordials 

lieutenant  1st  dragoons,  and  was  transferred  and  food,  as  well  as  to  give  spiritual  solace  to 

to  the  2d  dragoons  in  May,  1857.  Soon  after  the  those  who  were  destined  to  speedy  death.    In 

commeocement  of  the  war,  he  was  made  cap-  September,  1868,  he  sailed  for  California,  and 

tain  of  a  company  in  the  6th  regular  cavalry  was  on  his  way  to  Arizona,  when  he  died  after 

and  took  an  active  part  in  the  peninsular  cam-  a' very  brief  illness. 

paign.  He  subsequently  accepted  the  office  of  Nov,  27. — ^Debifsteb,  Johk,  D.  D.,  a  clergy- 
colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in  Kentucky,  man  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  dic'd 
and  performed  many  valuable  services  in  the  at  Evanston,  HI.  He  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
West.  A  few  months  previous  to  his  death,  Florida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2d,  1794.  He  began  life  in 
he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  volun-  an  humble  sphere,  but  after  his  conversion 
teers,  and  was  assigned  to  the.  command  of  the  in  1812,  he  gave  himself  to  study  with  great 
first  division  of  cavalry  in  East  Tennessee,  diligence.  In  1816  he  became  an  itinerant 
Ho  was  a  brilliant  officer,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  preacher  by  joining  the  Genesee  Conference, 
thorough  gentleman.  and  soon  distingui^ed  himself  by  the  eam- 

Nov,  26. — Shobt,  Levi,  inventor  of  the  cele-  est  power  and  ability  of  his  preaching,  and 

bratcd  Greek  Fire,  died  in  Philadelphia.    Since  his  sound  judgment    After  laboring  several 

the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  been  actively  years  in  Western  New  York  he  went  to  Buenos 

engaged  in  perfecting  his  invention  and  bring-  Ayres  as  a  missionary,  where  he  was  engaged 

ing  it  into  practical  use.  for  six  years.    On  his  return  he  was  stationed 

Nov,  26. — ^Welles,  Coknelius  M.,  died  at  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  1847  removed 
Big  Meadow  Mining  district,  Los  Angeles  co.,  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  he  became  one  of 
California.  He  was  born  in  Wethersfield,  the  founders  and  professors  of  the  Biblical  In- 
Conn.,  in  1828,  and  in  his  boyhood  was  a  clerk  stitute.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Evanston,  111., 
in  a  bookstore  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  subse-  to  inaugurate  a  Biblical  Institute  at  that  place, 
quently  for  a  short  time  engaged  in  the  book-  and  was  senior  professor  of  the  latter  instita- 
seUing  and  publishing  business.  In  1861  he  tion  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  mem- 
became  interested  in  the  establishment  of  Kag-  her  of  seven  general  conferences,  was  a  hard 
ged  or  Mission  Schools  in  Hartford,  and  in  student,  a  superior  preacher,  and  a  successfdl 
1852  visited  California,  where  he  acted  for  educator  of  young  men. 
some  time  as  a  lay  missionary  in  some  of  the  Nov,  28.— Rotch,  Col.  Fbancis  M.,  died  at  his 
mining  districts.  He  subsequently  visited  Ans-  residence  in  Morris,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  aged 
tralia,  and  in  1855  returned  to  Hartford.  He  41  years.  He  received  a  thorough  education 
there  soon  organized  a  city  mission  school,  in  his  youth,  and,  upon  arriving  at  maturity, 
and  exerted  himself  with  great  success  for  the  combined  with  his  fondness  for  the  quiet  pur- 
benefit  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  vicious  pop-  suits  of  agriculture  a  lively  and  intelligent  in- 
ulation  of  that  city  for  several  years.  His  terest  in  public  affairs.  He  served  in  l^e  Sen- 
hedth  failing,  he  made  a  voyage  to  South  ate  of  1860  and  1861  with  distinction,  and  at 
America,  and  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rio  Janei-  the  close  of  his  senatorial  term,  received  an 
ro  organized  mission  schools,  which  he  subse-  appointment  upon  Gov.  Morgan's  staff.  The 
quently  handed  over  to  missionaries  who  came  duties  imposed  upon  him  were  arduous,  and  in 
to  those  parts,  and  in  December,  1859,  returned,  their  prosecution  he  was  often  obliged  to  visit 
by  way  of  England,  to  New  York.  Here,  with-  the  regiments  in  the  field,  and  while  thus  em- 
in  two  weeks  after  landing,  he  had  organized  ployed  was  seized  with  an  illnese,  from  which 
a  mission  school  among  the  ignorant  and  vi-  he  never  fully  reoevered,  and  which  finally  ter- 
cious  poor  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward ;  and  this  minated  in  an  attack  of  congestion  of  the 
organization,  which,  in  a  few  months,  under  brain. 

the  name  of  the  Beulah  Mission,  grew  into  a  Nov,  — . — ^Band,  Edwabd  Spraguk,  a  promi- 

Sunday  school,  a  free-day  school,  a  regularly  nentcitizenofNewburyport,  Mass.,  died  in  that 

maintained  religious  service    three   times  a  city,  aged  about  81  years.    He  was  bom  in 

week,  and  a  charity  for  the  honest  but  unfor-  Newburyport,  and  was  educated  at  the  Dom- 

tunate  poor,  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  mer  Academy,'  after  leaving  which  he  entered 

good.    In  the  sumnaer  of  1862  he  was  com-  his  father's  store  as  a  clerk.    When  about  18 
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years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Europe  as  super-  Dee.  4. — ^Whistler,  Ool.  Willia.m,  an  officer 

cargo,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one,  was  es-  of  the  U.  S.  army,  died  at  his  residence  in  Gin- 

tablished  as  a  commission  merchant  in  Amster-  cinnati,  at  a  very  advanced  age.    He  was  a  na- 

dam.    Here  he  resided  several  years,  embracing  tive  of  Maryland,  but  appointed  to  the  army  from 

the  period  of  the  French  occapation  of  Hoi-  the  Northwest  Territory,  June  8th,  1801.    He 

land.    After  leaving  Amsterdam  he  made  sev-  was  the  oldest  army  officer  in  the  United  States, 

eral  voyages:    among  others  to  the  Canary  with  the  exception  of  Gen.  Scott,  having  been 

Islands  and  Havana,  and  again  to  Amsterdam,  in  service  for  more  than  60  years.    At  the  date 

where  after  remaining  two  years  he  returned  of  his  retirement  from  service,  October  9th, 

home.    He  soon  left  again  for  Russia,  and  on  1861,  he  was  colonel  in  the  4th  infantry. 

his  return  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1810,  his  Dec,  10. — Inqhah,  Chables  0.,  died  in  New 

vessel  loaded  with  iron  was  shipwrecked  on  York  city,  aged  66  years.    He  was  one  of  a 

the  Naze,  the  southern  cape  of  Norway,  and  family  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  art,  and 

being  unable  to  obtain  a  passage  home,  he  was  for  many  years  he  and  his  brother,  who  sur- 

obliged  to  remain  and  endare  the  rigors  of  a  vives  him,  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  American 

Norwegian  winter.    After  this  he  remained  at  portrait  painters.    His  portraits  possessed  the 

home  for  a  time  and  subsequent  to  the  declara-  rare  charm  of  presenting  the  sitter  in  his  most 

tlon  of  peace  in  1815,  was  for  many  years  en-  characteristic  position,  and  his  happiest  mood, 

gaged  in  tiie  East  India  trade.     In  1821  he,  in  developing  hidden  graces  of  expression  only 

connection   with  some    others,  purchased  a  known  to  those  who  were  in  the  most  intimate 

woollen  mill  at  Salisbury,  now  known  as  the  relations  with  him. 

Salisbury  Mills,  and  of  which  he  was  for  a  Dee,  18. — Gbeen,  Gen.  Thouas  J.,  an  officer 

long  time  president.     In  1827  he  withdrew  in  the  Confederate  service,  died  at  his  residence 

from  commerce,  and  entered  more  largely  into  in  Warren  county,  N.  0.,.aged  62  years.  He  was 

manufactures.     From  1827  ^to  1835  he  was  a  general  in  the  Texan  war  of  independence, 

president  of  the  Mechanics*  Bank,  Newbury-  a  member  of  the  Texan  Congress,  the  leader 

port.    He  was  for  several  years  in  the  House  c^  the  Mier  expedition,  one  of  the  band  of 

of  Representatives  and  Senate.    He  was  a  de-  "  Mier  prisoners,"  and  subsequently  historian 

voted  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  that  transaction.    He  was  afterward  a  State 

often  delegate  to  the  General  Episcopal  Con-  senator  in  California,  and  miyor-general  of  the 

vention.  militia  in  that  State. 

Kov,  — . — Duncan,  Brig.-Gen.  JohnsonK,  an  Dee,  16. — ^Bufobd,  Mtg.-Gen.  JonN.  {See  Bu- 

officer  who  died  in  the  Confederate  service.  He .  ford,  John.) 

was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  entered  West  Dee,  17. — Van  Brunt,  Commodore  Gershok 
Point  in  1845,  and  upon  his  graduation  was  ap-  J.,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  died  at  Dedham,  Mass., 
pointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  2d  artillery ;  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  and  a  citizen 
was  transferred  to  the  3d  artillery,  Oct.  1849,  as  of  New  Jersey,  and  entered  the  service  Novem- 
second  lieutenant,  and  in  Dec.  1853  was  made  her  8d,  1818.    He  received  his  commission  of 
first  lieutenant.    He  resigned  Jan.  81st,  1855,  commodore,  July  16th,  1862,  was  in  command 
and  upon  the  commencement  of  the  war  entered  of  the  Minnesota,  which  sailed  from  Boston  soon 
into  the  Confederate  service  as  colonel.    He  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  took 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  from  Louisiana,  an  active  part  in  the  reduction  of  the  Hatteras 
and  commanded  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  forts,  and  in  the  blockading  service  at  Hamp- 
at  the  time  of  the  bombardment  by  Flag  Officer  ton  Roads.    Subsequently  he  was  intrusted  by 
Farragut.  the  Government  with  the  supervision  and  equip- 
Dee,  2. — ^Pibroe,  Mrs.  Janr  M.,  wife  of  ex-  ment  of  Gen.  Banks^s  New  Orleans  expedition, 
President  Pierce,  died  at  Andover,  Mass.    She  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  acting  under 
was  born  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  March  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  as  inspector 
12th,  1806.    In  1834  she  was  married  to  Hon.  of  transports  for  the  New  England  district.  He 
Franklin  Fierce,  then  of  Hillsboro,  who  was  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  navy  for  his  talents 
serving  his  first  term  in  Congress.    Her  fine  as  an  officer  as  well  as  for  his  intrinsic  worth, 
natural  endowments  were  developed  by  a  care-  Dee.  18. — ^May,  James,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
fal  and  generous  culture,  which  eminently  fit-  the  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  died  in  that 
ted  her  for  the  exalted  position  to  which  she  city  after  a  short  illness, 
was  called  during  her  husband^s  administration.  Dee,  21. — Baine,  Hon.  A.  C,  died  at  Clifton, 
and  her  piety,  chastened  by  affliction  in  the  loss  Lander  county,  Nevada  Territory.  He  was  born 
of  all  her  children,  was  of  that  elevating  and  at  Baleigh,  North  Carolina,  September  21st, 
refining  nature  which  exerted  a  powerful  in-  1810.    He  removed  to  California  not  far  from 
fine  nee  over  her  wide  circle  of  friends.  During  1849,  and  settled  at  Stockton,  in  which  city  he 
the  last  jears  of  her  invalid  life  she  found  much  practised  his  profession  of  lawyer,  winning  the 
physical  relief,  as  well  as  enjoyment,  in  foreign  respect  and  esteem  of  the  bar  by  his  scholar- 
travel,  and  in  residence  near  the  mountains  and  ship  and  integrity  of  character.    Until  1857  he 
seashores  of  New  England.    Her  death  was  a  was  a  devout  Presbyterian,  but  at  that  period 
peaceful  and  fitting  close  to  a  life  of  uncommon  he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  adhering  to  the 
purity  and  devotion  to  the  happiness  and  good  rigid  performance  of  the  most  minute  detail  of 
of  others.  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  church« 
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He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Divine  to  the  Church  Society  at  ToroDto,  0.  W.  Died 

Faith  and  Natural  Reason/*  pablished  in  1861,  at  Toronto  in  January,  1868. 

and  at  the  time  of  his  deatn  had  nearly  com*       Jan,  — . — ^Nelson,  Horace,  M.  D.,  a  son 

pleted  a  volume  entitled  the  "  Relations  of  Hu-  of  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  of  MontreaL  ¥a$  a 

man  Liberty  to  Natural,  Moral,  and  Divine  professor  in  McGill  University. 

Law."  Feb,  1 1.— Evans,  Thomas  0.  B.  This  decejs- 

Dee.  22. — Cosoobait,  Brig.-Gen.   Mioilasl.  ed  general  officer  had  served  an  active  miliUr; 

{See  CoRCOBAN,  Michael.)  career  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe-i& 

Dee.  22.--SiaTH,  Rev.  L.  Ward,  died  at  Ger-  the  East  and  West  Indies,  France,  &>Dtii  snd 

mantown,  Penn.    He  was  born  in  Rochester,  North  America,  Spain,  Malta,  and  E^t  fie 

N.  T.,  from  which  place  he  was  sent  to  the  As-  was  military  secretary  to  Sir  Gordon  Dnna* 

sembly  in  1849.     In  1851,  he  was  appointed  mond  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  pres- 

a^utant-general   of  the  State,  serving  until  ent  at  many  of  the  engagements  between  the 

1858,  when  he  assumed  orders  in  the  Episcopal  British  and  American  forces.    Removing  to 

Church.    At  the  time  of  his. death  he  was  reo-  Canada  some  years  previous  to  his  death.be 

tor  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  Germantown,  contributed  largely  to  some  of  the  educational 

Penn.  and  charitable  institutions  of  that  province,  &od 

Dee,  23. — Tappait,  Bsnjamin,  D.  D.    died  at  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  foundmg  of  Euros 

Augusta,  Maine.  College,  C.  W. 

Dec,  26. — Chew,  Prof.  Samitel,  of  the  Mary-        Feb,  19. — ^Mondslet,  Hon.  DoimfiQn,  Pres- 

land  University,  died  at  his  residence  in  Balti-  ident  Judge  of  Three  Rivers,  C.  £.   Died  it 

more.  Three  Rivers  on  19th  February,  1863,  at  iIk 

Dec.  81. — ^Vandkibii.t,  Capt.  George  W.,  age  of  64  years, 
son  of  Conmiodore  C.  Vanderbilt,  died  at  Nice,        Feb.  28. — Smith,  Hon.  Hollis,  member  cf 

in  the  25th  ^ear  of  his  age.    Ho  graduated  at  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada  for  the  efe^ 

West  Point  m  the  spring  of  1860,  and  immedi-  toral  division  of  Wellington.    He  was  anatire 

ately  entered  the  regular  army  with  the  rank  of  New  Hampshire,  but  resided  in  the  £a<et£ 

of  2d  lieutenant.    He  was  first  stationed  at  Fort  Township  of  Canada  from  boyhood,  and  en* 

Walla-Walla,  in  Washington  Territory,  where  joyed  the  generid  respect  and  confidence  ef 

he  remained  until  the  war  broke  out,  when  he  the  community.     He  was  one  of  the  tnisees 

was  ordered  to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  the  of  the  University  of  Bishop^s  College,  Leoooi- 

recruiting  service  at  that  place.    In  the  spring  ville,  C.  E.,  and  was  returned  to  Parliamestb 

of  1862  he  received  an  appointment  on  the  1856  at  the  first  elections  which  took  place  if- 

staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  Tyler  as  assistant  a^utant-  ter  the  passing  of  the  bill,  in  the  Cansuiss 

general,  with  the  rank  of  captain.     He  was  Legislature,  mfScing  the  Legislatiye  Conocil  is 

regarded  by  his  superiors  as  an  ofiScer  of  great  elective  body.    Died  at  Sherbrooke,  2Bth  Feb- 

promise.    While  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  rua^,  1868. 

ho  contracted  a  disease  incident  to  exposure  in       liareh  — . — ^Knowltoit,  Hon.   Pau  Ho^- 

an  unhealthy  region,  and  resisting  the  impor-  abd,  a  life  member  of  the  Legislative  Cooad 

tunities  of  his  superior  to  accept  a  furlough  for  of  Canada.    Col.  Enowlton  was  bom  in  tt 

the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  was  soon  beyond  year  1787,  and  was  for  upward  of  35  yeafi 

the  reach  of  medical  skill.    In  the  spring  of  engaged  in  political  life.     He  was  appointed: 

1868,  finding  himself  seriously  ill,  he  obtained  a  member  of  the  Special  Council  by  Sir  John  Cfr 

furlough,  and  left  for  Europe,  where  he  secured  borne  (afterward  Lord  Beaton),  and  in  iNi!. 

the  best  medical  advice,  but  too  late ;  he  con*  on  the  union  of  the  provinces,  was  call^i  \j 

tinned  to  sink,  and  died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Royal  Mandamus  to  the  Legislative  Cocd':^ 

lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  relations  and  He  was  colonel  commanding  Militia  Di:^' 

friends.  No.  10.    He  resided  in  the  Eastern  Towriii?. 

OBITUARIES,  Canadian.— Jan.  — ,  1868.  where  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  qnesdi«s 

— ^MoNTOALM,  GozoN,  Marquis  de,  the  grand-  affecting  the  public  welfare.     Ee  had  ^^^ 

son  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  mayor  of  Knowlton    (a  village  named  C<' 

forces  at  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  Brit-  him),  and  warden  of  the  county  of  Broipe. 
ish.    He  had  watched  with  much  interest  the        A'pril  — . — Harwood,  Hon.  Robebt  Tnths 

honor  rendered  in  Canada  to  the  memory  of  was  bom  at  SheflScld,  England,  on  the  ^^  ^"^ 

his  illustrious  ancestor  on  the  occasion  of  the  January,  1798.    He  came  to  Canada  inl^^ 

inauguration  of  a  cenotaph  in  the  church  of  the  Entering  political  life,  he  was  called  to  t^ 

Ursulines.    The  intelligence  of  the  erection  of  Legislative  Connoil  of  Lower  Canada,  bflf^ 

another  monument,  to  commemorate  the  sec-  •  Aylmer,  the  then  governor  general  B^^ 

ond  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  he  had  the  administration  of  Lord  Sydenbsmi  <^^ 

received  with  feelings  of  deep  emotion ;  and  Union,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  thebp^ 

in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  says :  "  Were  I  cial  Council.    He  married  the  eldest  ding^J|^ 

not  so  much  advanced  in  years,  it  should  be  of  the  late  Hon.    M.  de  Lotbiniere,  Sefenj^ 

my  wish  to  live  and  die  in  a  country  which  pre-  of  Vaudreuil,  Rigaud  and  Lotbiniere;  and  k* 

serves  with  so  much  veneration  the  memory  of  some  years  retired  frt)m  the  arena  of  poHt£^ 

the  heroes  of  France."  At  the  general  election  of  1867  he  was  ret£n> 

Jar^  — . — ^Kennedy,  Rssd  J.  S.,  secretary  ed  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  const? 
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of  Yandreni],  and  sat  for  that  constituency  until  was  called  to  the  Legislative  Conncil  bj  royal 
1860  when  he  was  returned  to  the  Legislative  mandamus.    Ho  had  been  presented  by  the 
Council  for  the  division  of  Rigaud.    Be  was  Earl  of  Durham  with  a  commission  as  migor 
lieut-colonel  of  the  Ist  battalion  Yaudreuil  in  the  militia  for  havin^c  raised  and  commanded 
militia,  but  some  months  prior  to  his  death,  the  Quebec  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps.   He  was  the 
he  threw  up  his  commission  with  disgust  at  first  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Bishop^s 
tiie  policy  pursued  by  the  Canadian  admin-  College,  Lennoxville,  C.  E.,  which  conferred 
istration  in  conducting  militia   affairs.      His  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  first 
death  occurred   in   the  beginnlDg  of  April,  *  president  of  the  Quebec  and  Riviere  du  Loup 
1863.     He  is  buried  in  Mount  Royal  Com-  Railway  Company,  before  its  amcdgamation 
etery,  Montreal.  with  the  Grand  Trunk ;  president  of  the  Quebec 
April  12. — ^Fbanoh&bs,  Gabriel.     The  last  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal ; 
survivor  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  As-  and  Deputy  Master  of  the  Trinity  House.    He 
toria.    Mr.  Franch^re  was  bom  at  Montreal,  married  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
in  1786.      He  joined  the  Astoria  expedition  late  Hon.  Matthew  Bell,  of  Three  Rivers.   Died 
under   the  guidance  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  at  Quebec  18th  May,  1868. 
Washington  Irving^s   charming  book  entitled  June  80. — Bbown,  Pbteb,  was  born  about 
Astoria,  written  at  the  request  of  the  father  of  1784.    In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a  merchant 
the  expedition,  contains  a  faithful  and  elegant  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  an  active  politician 
history  of  the  expedition  and  its  results.    Mr.  on  the  liberal  side  during  the  time  of  the  bor- 
Irving  quotes  copiously  and  in  flattering  terms  ongh-reform  agitation.     In  1838  he  emigrated 
from  Mr.  Francht^re^s  work  on  the  same  sub-  with  his  family,  and  resided  five  years  at  New 
ject.     The  American   war  of  1812  having  York.    While  there  he  was  for  a  time  on  the 
forced  Mr.  Astor  to  give  up  sending  recruits  to  editorial  staff  of  the  "Albion,^'  and  subsequently 
his  settlement,  its  abandonment  was  decided  became  editor  of  the  ^*  British  Chronicle."   He 
on ;  and  Mr.  Franch^re  on  his  way  to  Canada,  also  published  a  work  called  the  ''  Fame  and 
ia  1814,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains.    In  Glory  of  England  Yindicated,'' intended  as  are- 
1842  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  Amer-  ply  to  a  publication  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Lester^  styled 
ican  Fur  Company;    he  subsequently  joined  "  The  Shame  and  Glory  of  England."    In  1843, 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  P.  Chouteau  ^  Fils,  and  at  at  the  request  of  the  prominent  clergymen  and 
the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  the  senior  part-  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cana- 
ner  of  the  house  of  G.  Franchfere  &  Cie,  of  da,  Mr.  Brown  removed  to  Toronto,  where  he  es- 
MoDtreal.     In  1858  there  were  but  three  sur-  tablished  the  Toronto^*  Banner  "as  an  independ- 
vivors  of  the  Astoria  expedition,  viz. :  Alfred  ent  organ  of  liberal  Presbyterian  views.    This 
Seaton,  vice-pre«ident  of  tlie  ^^  Sun  "  Mutual  journal  was  edited  for  many  years  with  great 
Insurance   Co.,  Ramsay  Crooks,  a  merchant,  vigor  and  ability.     From  1844  to  1849  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Franchfere.    The  two  former  died  in  Brown  also  contributed  largely  to  the  editorial 
1859.    Mr.  Franchfere's  ancestor  had  come  to  columns  of  the  "  Globe."  For  a  year  previous  to 
Canada  as  assistant  in  a  French  ship.    He  was  his  death,  he  had  been  in  feeble  health,  which 
the  uncle   of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Laberge,  of  ended  in  an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
Lower  Canada.    His  death  took  place  at  the  The  day  previous  to  his  death  was  the  79th  an- 
residence  of  his  son-in-law,   Hon.    John  S.  niversary  of  his  birth,  and  the  50th  of  his  mar- 
Prince,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  12th  April,  1863.  riage.    Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  superior  at- 
ApriL  — . — ^Belanoeb,    Solomon,  a  Cana-  tainments,  as  a  writer  clear  and  logical,  and  in 
dian  by  birth,  and  an  old  travelling  companion  private  life  displaying  qualities  which  gained 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  arctic  explorer.    B^  him  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.    He 
ianger  had  rendered  Sir  John  a  most  signal  ser-  was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  the 
vice,  having,  as  appears  by  the  journal  of  that  Canadian  publicist  and  statesman,  and  propri- 
ofiicer,   succeeded  on  one  occasion  in  saving  '  etor  of  the  Toronto  "  Globe."    His  death  oc- 
his  life.    He  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Jacques  de  curred  on  Tuesday  80th  June,  1863. 
TArchigan,  C.  E.,  toward  the  end  of  April,  1863.  July  29. — Jeffrey,  Hod.  Andrew,  a  mem- 
May  18. — Walkeb,  Hon.  William,  D.  C.  L.,  l)er  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada,  born 
a  life  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  at  Foulden,  in  Scotland,  on  the  17th  February, 
Canada.     Mr.  Walker  was  born  in  Scotland,  1800.    Having  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1819, 
and  came  to  Canada  in  the  year  1815.    He  oc-  he  settled  in  Cobourg,  C.  W.,  the  following 
cupied  a  distinguished  position  as  a  Canadian  year,  and  there  resided  till  his  death.    By  in- 
merchant.     He  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  dustry  and  perseverance  he  established  a  hard- 
Forsytb,  Bichardson  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  and  *  ware  business,  which  gradually  became  large 
of   Forsjthy  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Quebec.    He  and  prosperous.    In  1860,  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
was    part    owner  and    one    of  the   building  the  Legislative  Council,  at  the  first  popular 
committee  of  the  sea-going    steamer  Royal  election   for  the  division  of  Kewcastle.    He 
William,   constructed  at  Quebec,  which  was  was  a  man  of  considerable  information,  calm 
the  first  steam  vessel  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  judgment,  and  strict  integrity.    He  died  at  Co- 
Ocean.     In  1848  he  retired  from  basiness,  but  bourg  29th  July,  1863. 

previous  to  this,  in  1839,  he  had  been  appointed  August   1. — Goublbt,    Bobebt,    bom    in 

a  member  of  the  Special  Council.    In  1842  he  Scotland  in  1778.    He  came  to  Canada  in  the 
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month  of  July,  1817.  In  1822  he  published  a  Sept  18— Freeb,  Cortland,  was  born  in 
work  called  a  "  General  Introduction  to  a  Sta«  Quebec,  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1681.  He  w&i 
tistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada  with  a  view  to  the  second  son  of  Noah  Freer,  for  many  years 
a  Grand  System  of  Emigration/^  Having  in-  cashier  of  the  Qnebec  Bank.  He  was  edncated 
curred  the  displeasure  of  the  Government  by  at  the  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  where 
his  political  principles,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  he  gained  high  honors,  taking  a  first  exhibition 
l^e  province  within  six  months  as  a  seditious  while  under  13,  and  also  the  Wellington  Schol- 
person.  This  order  he  refused  to  obey,  where-  arship.  He  graduated  at  the  Toronto  Umver- 
upon  he  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  Niagara  '^sity,  and  the  degree  of  M.  A.  was  subsequent!  j 
jail.  While  awaiting  his  trim,  he  continued  conferred  upon  him  at  a  convocation  of  Bisbop^s 
his  vehement  opposition  to  the  executive.  College,  Lennox ville,  C.  £.  It  was  intended 
Being  at  length  found  guilty  of  refusing  to  that  he  should  follow  the  legal  profession,  but 
obey  the  order,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  own  tastes  induced  him  to  prefer  civil  eo- 
the  United  States,  whence  ho  soon  after  proceed-  gineering.  He  was  actively  employed  during 
ed  to  England.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  the  construction  of  part  of  the  St  Lawrence 
1st  of  August,  1863,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  and  Atlantic  railroad,  and  was  afterward  one 
his  age.  The  Toronto  ^^  Globe,"  in  announcing  of  the  division  engineers.  When  this  line  had 
his  decease,  said :  *'  This  is  the  last  of  an  able  been  transferred  to  the  Grand  Trunk,  be  coo- 
and  honest  man,  who  once  played  a  prominent  tinned  jn  connection  with  the  latter  company, 
part  in  Canada  in  defence  of  the  right  of  free  and  finally  became  superintendent  of  the  east- 
speech  and  printing,  in  opposition  to  a  tyranni-  ern  district,  between  Montreal,  Quebec  and 
cal  faction."  Kivi^re  du  Loup.    He  commanded  a  company 

August  8. — ^Elmslet,  Hon.  John,  B.  N.,  a  of  volunteer  engineers.    In  1856  he  married  a 

strong  supporter  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Up-  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Sicotte.    The  surviving 

per  Canada.    Captain  Elmsley  was  a  son  of  a .  issue  is  a  daughter  and  two  sons.  He  died  after 

former  chief  justice  of  the  Western  Province,  a  short  illness,  on  Friday,  18th  September,  1863, 

from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  property,  and  at  his  residence.  Point  LevL 

nephew  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Hal-  I^ov,  2. — Eccles,  Henbt,  Q.  C,  an  eminent 

lowell.    He  was  bom  in  Elmsley  House,  Toron-  barrister  of  Upper  Canada.     Mr.  Eccles  was 

to,  in  1801,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  roy-  bom  at  Bath,  England,  in  1817.     His  father, 

al  navy.     After  his  retirement  from  the  service  Capt.  Hugh  Eccles  of  the  61st,  who  died  a  few 

he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  years  ago,  was  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of 

the  province.    He  was  called  by  royal  manda-  Canada,  having  settled  there  after  the  Peninsu- 

mus  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  sat  as  a  lar  war,  in  which  he  lost  an  arm.     While  his 

member  of  that  body  until  the  union  of  the  father  was  living  at  Niagara,  Henry  studied 

two  provinces.      On  his  marriage  with  Miss  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  James  Bonltcm.    He 

Sherwood,  a  Catholic  lady,  he  renounced  the  never  attended  any  public  school,  but  was  edu- 

faith  of  his  family  and  went  over  to  the  Church  cated  entirely  by  his  father,  who  was  a  gold 

of  Rome.    Henceforth  he  was  a  most  munifi-  medallist  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    He  was 

cent  patron  of  Catholicism;  he  established  the  called  to  tlie  bar  in  Easter  term,  1842;  was 

House  of  Providence    at  Toronto,  and  in  a  elected  a  bencher  of  the  Law  Society  in  1853, 

great  measure  was  instrumental  in  founding  and  appointed  Queen^s  counsel  in  1856.     lie 

the  College  of  St.  Michael  in  the  same  city,  soon  attained  a  leading  position  at  the  bar ;  and 

He  also  established  the  first  Roman  Catholic  for  a  long  time  was  engaged,  as  counsel,  in 

school  in  Upper  Canada.    Died  at  Toronto  8th  nearly  every  case  of  importance.    He  appeared 

August,  1863.  to  great  advantage  before  a  jury.    Tail,  Mell- 

August  — . — C&AiGiE,  William,  M.  D.,  born  proportioned  and  erect,  his  personal  appearance 

onthellthof  March,  1799,  at  Bel naboth,  parish  was  imposing,  and  his  voice  was  musical  and 

of  Powrie,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.    He  came  well  managed.    He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of 

to  Canada,  settled  at  Ancaster  in  1834,  and  making  a  point  clear  to  the  comprehension  of 

removed  to  Hamilton  in  1845.    He  studied  fof  an  average  jury,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  style 

the  medical   profession  at  Mareschal  College,  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of  hb  success. 

Aberdeen,  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Under  his  manipulation,  the  most  complicated 

Dublin,  taking  degrees  in  all.    The  doctor  was  case  became  clear  and  easy  of  comprehen^on. 

a  ripe  scholar,  probably  one  of  the  first  in  U.  He  was  also  famous  as  a  special  pleader ;  and 

C,  and  held  a  high  position  as  a  scientific  author-  not  less  so  for  his  power  of  extorting  truth 

ity  in-  meteorology,  botany,  horticulture,  and  from  a  witnesa     His  astute  appreciation  of 

agriculture.   His  efforts  as  a  metereologist  were  evidence  enabled  him  to  seize  upon  the  strong 

chronicledformany  months  in  the  columns  of  as  well  as  the  wen^  points,  and  to  make  tbe 

tbe  Hamilton  ^^  Spectator ;  ^'  and  he  frequently  most  of  both.     He  had  been  in  partnership 

lent  assistance  to  a  scientific  journal  published  with  Mr.  Carroll,  in  Toronto,  since  1654.    In 

in  connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  1842  he  married  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  Capt 

Washington.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  Francis  Lelievre,  A.  C.  G.,  Canada ;    by  whom 

of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  C.  W.,  and  of  the  he  had  one  son,  Francis  Hugh  Eccles.    He  died 

Hamilton  Horticultural  Society.     He  died  at  at  hb  residence  in  Toronto,  on  the  2Sd  of 

Hamilton,  C.  W.,  in  August  November,  1863. 
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OBITUARIES,  European. — Jan,  7. — Bibbt,  first  exhibition  of  painting  at  the  academy.  In 
Thomas,  called  ^^  Scholar  Bibbj,"  died  at  Kil-  1848  he  was  elected  an  associate.  In  1844  he 
kenny,  Ireland,  aged  64  years.  He  commenced  executed  his  well-known  picture,  "  Gil  Bias Ez- 
his  education  at  a  grammar  school  in  Kilkenny,  changing  Rings  with  Camilla."  In  1850  he  pro- 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  an  early  duced  what  is  generally  considered  his  best  pic- 
nge,  and  obtained  a  scholarship.  When  but  ture,  "Peter  the  Great  when  he  sees  Catbarine, 
thirteen  years  of  age  be  carried  off  the  gold  his  future  Empress,  for  the  first  time."  In  1867 
medal  for  science  at  a  college  examination,  he  was  selected  to  arrange  the  gidlery  of  mod- 
where  he  had  a  host  of  competitors.  His  em  paintings  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition.  In 
love  of  the  classics,  however,  went  far  beyond  1859  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a 
that  of  science,  and  he  became  one  of  the  Trilogy,  which  was  highly  commended,  and 
best  Greek  scholars  of  the  day.  In  his  col-  the  same  year  a  subject  from  Thackeray's 
legiate  course  he  held  a  distinguished  place,  "Esmond." 

l;ut  the   extreme   eccentricity  of  his   char-  March  28. — Gbhialdi,  Stacey,  an  English 

ncter  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  his  attaining  barrister,  died  at  Hemdon  House,  Kent.    He 

finy  public  position.    Some  of  his  relatives  was  born  at  Greenwich  in  1791,  was  educated 

]>Iaced  him  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum  in  Dub-  for  the  law,  and  for  upward  of  forty  years  prac- 

lin ;  but  he  was  soon  released,  and  thenceforth  tised  in  Copt-haU  Court  in  the  dty  of  London, 

passed  an  utterly  secluded  and  solitary  life  In  1824  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society 

among  his  books.    Though  possessed  of  a  con-  of  Antiquaries.    In  1884  was  appointed  to  de- 

eiderable  income,  he  lived  in  the  greatest  pen-  liver  lectures  on  the  ^^  Public  Kecords  of  the 

nry,  denying  himself  many  of  the  common  Law  Institution,"  and  in  1858  an  auditor  of  the 

necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  gratify  his  mania  Incorporated  I^w  Society.    In  1828  he  pub- 

for  book  buying.    From  garret  to  cellar  his  lished  his  well-known  work,  ^^Origines  Gen- 

honse  was  filled  with  books — books  on  all  sub-  ealogicsa."    He  was  also  the  author  of  sevend 

jects,  of  all  ages,  and  all  countnes,  many  of  smaller  works,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 

them  allowed  to  decay  from  damp,  moths,  and  the  ^^  Gentleman ^s  Magazine "  from  1818  to 

worms.  Even  the  staircases  were  covered  with  1861. 

books  as  well  as  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  eel-  April  13. — Fowleb,  Dr.  RionABn.  (See  Fow- 

lar.    The  shutters  of  his  house  were  always  lbb,  Riohard.)                        • 

closed,  and  he  seldom  left  it,  save  npon  the  April  14.— Habooubt,  Admiral.    {See  Hab- 

Sabbath,  when  he  attended  the  noonday  ser-  corBT.) 

vice  at  the  cathedral ;  if  by  chance  he  slipped  April  14. — Lewis,  Sir  Geobge  Cobnewall. 

out,  it  was  nsually  in  the  evening  and  for  the  {See  Lewis,  G.  C.) 

purpose  of  attending  to  some  book  purchases.  April  25. — Haoan,  Bear-Admiral  Sir  R.,  an 

He  published  two  dramatic  poems,  ^'  Gerald  of  officer  in  the  British  navy,  died  at  his  residence, 

Kildare,"  in  1854,  and  *^  Silken  Thomas,"  in  Pembroke  Road,  Dublin.    He  entered  the  navy 

1 859.  in  1607  in  the  Surveillance,  under  the  command 

Jan.  17. — ^Vbbnbt,  Hobaoe.  {See  Vebnbt.)  of  Sir  George  Collier,  and  remained  in  that 

Jan,  SI, — ^Lansdowne, Marqnis  of.  {SeeLAS^-  ship  until  1818,  actively  engaged,  principally 

i>ownb.)  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  in  cooperation  with 

Ileb,  28. — ^Maubottbo,  La  Comtesse  Anas-  the  army,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  St. 

TASiB  DB  LA  ToDB,  daughter  of  the  famous  Mar-  Sebastian.    From  1815  to  1819  he  commanded 

quis  de  Lafayette,  died  at  Turin,  Italy.  She  was  the  Princess  Royal  and  Prince  Regent,  colonial 

born  in  Paris,  July  1st,  1777.    She  shared  her  tenders  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.    In  1828 

father^s  captivity  in  the  citadel  of  Olmutz,  and,  he  obtained  command  of  the  Thistle  gun-brig, 

on  her  return  to  France,  married  Comte  de  la  in  which  he  was  very  successful,  capturing 

Tonr-Maubourg.    Since  1848  she  had  lived  in  forty  slave  vessels,  and  liberating  4,000  negroes. 

Turin,  and  occupied  herself  exclusively  in  re-  He  was  made  a  commander,  May  15th,  1828, 

1  ie vin g  the  poor.  and  served  as  Inspector*  Commander  of  th e  Irish 

March  18. — ^Hughes,  Edwabd  Huohbs  Ball,  Coast  Guard  until  promoted  to  a  captain^s  rank 

died  at  St.  Germains.    He  was  long  a  resident  in  1848. 

of  that  retreat,  and  in  the  days  of  George  IV.  .  iray4.— HATHEETON,Lord.  (^^Hathebton.) 

■xYQS  one  of  the  leading  dandies.    He  was  called  May  8. — Couoh,  Richabd  Q.    {See  Couch, 

**  Golden  Bdl,"  and  figured  in  the  best  society  Richabd.)                                                  • 

of  London,  among  whom  his  fortune  and  favor-  May  21, — ^Eabdlet,   Sir  Culling  E.    {See 

able  personal  appearance  made  him  a  welcome  Eabdley,  Culling  E.) 

truest.    He  married  the  celebrated  dancer  of  May  28. — Wilmot,  Rev.  Robebt.  died  at  Ket- 

the  day,  Mdlle.  Mercandotti,  and  departed  at  tlebed  Oxon. 

once  for  the  continent^  and  from  that  time  lived  May, — . — Dost  Mohammed  Khan.  {See  Dost 

in  retirement.  Mohammed  Ehak.) 

March  15, — Despbetz,  Cesab  M.    (i&eDES-  June  8. — ^Russell,  John,  D.D.,  Canon  of 

i»BKTz.)                                                 ,  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  St.  Botolph,  Bish- 

March2(}, — Eog,  Augustus  Leopold,  an  Eng-  opsgate,  London,  died  at  the  Oaks,  Canterbury, 
lish  artist,  died  at  Algiers,  Africa.  He  was  aged  76  years.  He  was  educated  at  Charter- 
born  in  London  in  1817,  and  in  1888  made  his  house  School,  where   he  gained  the  golden 
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medal  of  honor  in  1801,  and  from  thence  was  Avg,  1.— KowEit,  This  Mahabanee  Jekdax 

elected    student    of  Christ    Charch,   Oxford,  (See  Koweb.) 

graduating  in  1806.    In  1810  he  was  ordained  Aug.    7. — Botfield,    Bbbioh.      {See  Bor. 

priest,  and  the  following  year  returned  to  his  field.) 

school  as  head  master,  where  he  remained  for  Aug,  8. — Gilbabt,  James  Williah.    {Sti 

twenty-one  years,  directing  the  studies  of  a  Gilbabt,  J.  W.) 

vast  number  of  young  men,  many  of  whom  be-  Aug,  11. — Field,  Joshua,  Esq.,  an  English 

came  distinguished  in  after  life.    His  character  civil  engineer,  died  at  Balham,  Hill-house,  ^ur- 

as  a  teacher  was  well  portrayed  by  Thackeray,  rey,  aged  76  years.    His  attention  had  been  es- 

one  of  his  pnpils,  whose  ^*  Greyfriars"  is  the  pecially  directed  to  the  marine  engine  and  to 

Charterhouse.    In  1827  Dr.  Russell  was  made  steam  navigation,  since  the  year  1816,  and  be 

a  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1832  was  made  was  one  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Messrs. 

Rector  of  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  npon  which  Maudslay,  Sons  and  Field,  of  Lambeth.    This 

he  resigned  his  mastership.    For  thirty  years  establishment  took  a   very   prominent  part 

he  was  also  connected  with  the  Clergy  Orphan  in  the  prosecution  of  steam  navigation,  and  en- 

Oorporation,  and  in  1849  was  made  its  txeas-  gaged  to  construct  engines  of  adequate  power 

nrer.    Dr.  Russell  was  the  author  of  a  popular  to  propel  a  vessel  across  the  Atlantic,  of  the 

English    Grammar   (1882) ;    *^  Rudiments   of  necessary  size  to  carry  sufficient  fuel  for  the 

Latin "  (1816) ;    "  A  Spital  Sermon  "  (1813) ;  voyage,  at  a  time  when  many  competent  m- 

Concio  ad  Clerum  (1833) ;  and  in  1820  edited  thorities  doubted  its  practioabiUty,  and  the  first 

Ccuauhon^B  Bphemerides,  constructors  of  the  day  declined  to  undertake 

June  26.-\l£BB,  Mig.-Gen.  Sir  Joshua.    {See  it.    The  engines  were  completed  and  fitted  on 

Jbbb,  Sir  Josh  CIA.)  board  the  *'  Great  Western  "  in  1838,  at  Bristol, 

July  7. — MuLREADT,  Wm.    (See  Mulrbady.)  and  the  vessel  reached  New  York  in  13  days 

July  15. — ^Williams,  Fbederiok  Sims,  Esq.,  and  10  hours,  thus  exceeding  the  most  sanguine 

an  English  barrister,  died,  aged  61  years.    lie  expectations  of  the  promoters.    In  1817  Mr. 

was  author  of  "  Improvements  of  the  Jnrisdio-  Field  was  one  of  six  young  men  who  founded 

tion  of  Equity,"  published  in  London,  1852 ;  the  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers,  of  which  ho 

"  Our  Iron  Roads,  their  Ilistpry,  Construction,  was  elected  president,  January,  1848,  after  hav- 

and  Social  Licences  "  (8vo ,   1852)  ;    *^The  ing  served  for  some  time  as  vice-president. 

New  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  "  (1854 ;  Aug,  13, — ^Delaoboix,  Euqene.    {See  Dela- 

"  Thoughts  on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punish-  oboix.) 

ment,"  with  Reference  to  the  Views  of  the  Rev.  Aug,    14. — Habcouht,  Admisal  OoiATirs 

F.  D.  Mauiice  and  the  Neoplatonists  (8vo.,  Vernon..    (See  Haboouet,  O.  V.) 

1857) ;   and  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Eeavens  "  Aug.  14. — Clyde,  Rt.  Hon.  Colin  Oampbkli, 

(12mo,  1861).  Lord.    (See  Clyde,  Lord.) 

July  2S. — NoBMANBY,  Constantine  Henry  Aug.  27, — Mhxab,  Alexander,  died  at  Mon- 

Pmpps,  Marquis  of.    (See  Normanby.)  trose,  aged  16  years.    He  was  a  native  of  A^ 

July  29. — Cresswsll,  Sir  Cresswell,  Jndge  broath.  When  a  mere  child  his  power  of  men- 
of  the  Court  of  Probate,  Divorces,  and  Causes  tal  calculation  was  such  as  to  astonish  all  witii 
Matrimonial,  died  at  Princess  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  whom  he  came  in  contact.  One  of  his  farorito 
He  was  born  in  1794,  educated  at  the  Char-  amusements  was  in  calculating  how  numr 
terbouse  and  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  seconds  any  person  had  lived.  His  power  as  a 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  mental  arithmetician  grew  with  his  growth^ 
in  1819.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  king^s  and  enabled  him  to  carry  off  the  highest  prizes 
counsel,  in  1834,  and  led  the  Northern  Circuit  at  the  schools  he  attended.  He  was  also  a 
with  an  ability  which  gave  him  a  high  reputa-  very  ready  rhymester,  and  was  accustomed  to 
tion,  he  was,  in  1837,  returned  to  Parliament  relate  any  ordinary  event  in  rhyme.  As  his 
in  the  conservative  interest,  as  member  for  mind  increased  in  vigor  his  bodily  health  de- 
Liverpool.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  one  of  dined,  until  he  early  fell  a  victim  to  an  over- 
tbe  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  where  he  wrought  brain. 

sat  for  sixteen  years,  and,  as  a  judge,  was  nni-  Aug.  — . — Aemellint,  Caslo,  formerly  oDe 
versally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  of  the  Roman  triumvirate,  died  at  Brussels, 
most  impartial.  In  1858,  on  the  establishment  aged  87  years.  Pius  IX.,  soon  after  his  acoes- 
of  the  new  court  for  the  hearing  of  causes  con-  sion  to  the  papacy,  in  June,  1846,  intrusted  to 
nected  with  matrimony,  divorce,  and  wills,  Sir  Armellini  the  preparation  of  the  reforms  which 
Cresswell  was  appointed  its  first  judge,  and  in  were  effected  between  1846  and  1848.  When 
that  capacity  successfully  discharged  the  heavy  the  Pope  fied  to  Gaeta  he  was  fixed  on  as  one  of 
duty  of  moulding  the  practice  and  procedure  the  members  of  the  triumvirate,  and  on  the  sub- 
of  an  entirely  new  and  untried  jurisdiction.  He  version  of  the  Roman  Republic  he  withdrew 
was  apparently  in  robust  health  when  he  was  from  Italy  to  Belgium,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
thrown from  his  horse  in  St.  James's  Park,  on  mainder  of  his  days. 

the  17th  of  July,  fracturing   his    knee-pan.  Sept.^7,—RRAV,  Samuel,  Esq.,  member  of 

From  this  he  was  rapidly  recovering  when  he  the  late  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  died  at 

suddenly  died  by  disease  of  the  heart,  which  Waltbamstow,  aged  67  years.    In  early  life  he 

had  been  hitherto  unsuspected.  distinguished  himself  by  his  scientific  attain- 
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ments,  and  was  honored  by  being  made  a  mem-  father,  a  surveyor,  in  London.    In  1885  his 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  Reference,  the  Conn-  design  for  the  City  of  London  School  was  se- 
cil  of  Science,  and  other  like  committees  in-  lected  in  a  competition,  and  the  building  erect- 
stituted  by  successive  Governments  for  the  im-  ed  under  his  superintendence  was  opened  in 
provement  of  naval  architecture.     He  assist-  1837.    In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  sur- 
ed  materially  in  the  establishment  of  the  In-  veyor  to  the  London  Cemetery  Co.,  and  sub- 
stitution of  Naval  Architects,  to  the  *^  Transao-  sequently  laid  out  the  Nunhcad  Cemetery,  with 
tions "  of  which  he  contributed  several  valu-  all  the  roads  and  approaches.    At  this  time 
able  papers,  and,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  he  was  surveyor  to  the  Haberdashers*  Company 
services,  was  recently  elected  to  t£e  honorary  and  attended  to  the  erection  of  a  large  number 
membership  of  the  society.     His   published  of  buildings  on  the  Company's  estate.    In  1841 
writings  upon  the  higher  branches  of  his  pro-  or  thereabouts  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to 
fession  were  numerous  and  of  a  very  high  or-  the  London  and  County  Bank,  erecting  build- 
der,  and  in  particular,  the  ^  Reports  on  Naval  ings  in  Canterbury,  Chatham,  Brighton,  &c. 
Construction  "  have  taken  their  place  amongst  He  was  surveyor  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Victoria 
the  standard  works  of  the  shipbuilding  pro-  Life  Office,  and  architect  of  the  Bethnal  Qreen 
fession.  Union  Workhouse,  Chelsea  Waterworks,  and  a 
Sept.   8. — ^Beaucoahp,    Eafl.     (See    Beau-  mansion  in  Regent's  Park,  for  the  late  Baron 
chahp.)  Yaughan.   In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
-  Sept,  14. — GwiLT,  Joseph.    (See  Gwilt,  Jos.)  of  clerk  of  the  "  City's  Works,"  and  in  1847  the 
.  S^t,    10. — ^EiLVBBT,    Rev.   Fbanois.     (See  designation  was  changed  to  that  of  architect, 
Ejlvebt,  Fbanoib.)  which  important  position  he  occupied  for  twenty 
Sept    17. — CooKEBELL,    Chables    Robebt.  years.  He  carried  into  effect  many  valuable  street 
(See  Cockebell,  C.  R.)  improvements.   In  1849  he  completed  the  Coal 
Sept.  20. — Gbium,  Jakob.'  (See  Gbimh,  Ja-  Exchange.  In  1862  the  City  Prison,  HoUoway. 
kob).  In  1858  Billingsgate  Market,  and  in  the  folio \v- 
J^t,  23. — Hope,  Admiral  Sir  Henbt.     (See  ing  year  the  Freemasons'  Orphan  Schools,  at 
HoFB,  Hxnbt).  Brixton ;    in  1855,  the    Metropolitan    Cattle 
Sept.  28. — Cnrrrr,  Edwabd,  Esq.,  an  Eng-  Market  in  Copenhagen  Fields.    In  1858  was 
lish  barrister,  died  at  Waltham-green,  aged  59  commenced  the  entire  reconstruction  of  New- 
years.      He  was   called  to  the   bar   by   the  gate  Gaol,  nnd  in  the  same  year  Rogers's  Alms- 
Society    of    Lincoln's    Inn,   July  7th,    182D.  houses  in  Brixton.    He  designed  the  decora- 
He  was  the  author  of  ^^  New  Orders  of  the  tions  of  the  annual  banquets  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Court  of  Chancery,"  1881 ;  ^*  Index  to  Equity  also  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Emperor  and 
and  Bankruptcy  Cases,"  1887;  and  a  portion  Empress  of  the  French,  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
of  a  '^  Digested  Index  to  all  the  Common  Law  of  the  same  year,  and  the  Internationsl  Exhi- 
Reports  relative  to  Conveyancmg  and  Bank-  bition  Ball,  July,  1862;  also  the  decorations  of 
ruptcy,"  1851.  the  city  at  the  reception  of  the  Princess  of 
Sept.  30. — Buckle,  William,  Esq.,  vice-pres-  Wales — which  were  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
ident  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  capital  in  Europe.    His  death  was  probably  the 
died  at  his  residence.  Royal  Mint,  London,  result  of  the  exposures  in  superintending  these 
aged  C9  years.    He  was  the  builder  of  the  first  preparations  during  unfavorable  weather. 
locomotive   engine  which   made  the  journey  Nov.  12. — ^Duncan,  Philip  Burt.    (SeeDv^" 
from  Liverpool  to  lifanchester,  and  was  the  cax,  P.  B.) 

conteinx>orary  and  friend  of  Watt  and  Stephen-  Xov.  13. — Comonfobt,  Ygnacio.    (See  Oom- 

Bon.     Ho   Bnperintended  the  arrangements  of  onfobt.) 

tho  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Ireland.    Subse-  Nov.  16. — ^Frederick  VII.,  King  of  Den- 
quently  he  became  connected  with  the  Soho  mark.    (See  Frederick  VII.) 
Works  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Bir-  Nbf).    20. — Cokington,    Francis   Thirkill, 
mingham,  where  he  held  a  responsible  post  M.A.,  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
till  1851,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  by  ford,  died  at  Boston,  aged  86  years.    He  had 
Sir  John  Ilerschcl  to  an  important  office  in  the  held  the  office  of  scientific  examiner  in  the 
coining  department  of  the  royal  mint.  University,  and  for  some  years  had  been  a 
Oct.  8. — Whatelt,  Right  Hon.    Ricbard.  contributor  to  periodicals.    He  was  the  author 
(Se^  WnATBLT,  Richard.)  of  the  "  Handbook  of  Chemical   Analysis,'' 
Oct.   12. — LxNDniJRST,  Lord.      (See  Ltnd-  published  in  1858,  which  has  taken  its  place 
inrKST.)  among  the  text-books  of  the  subject. 

Oct.  18. — ^BiLL^LT,  AuGUSTE  Adolfhb  M.  J^Te?©.  20.— Elgix,  Lord.     (See  Elgin,  Lord.) 

(See  BttLAtTLT.)  I>ee.  4. — ^Harding,  Duffield  J.,  an  English 

Oct.  18. — Hope,  G.  W.    (See  Hope.)  artist,  died  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  aged  65  years. 

Oct.  19. — KionoLS,  John   Bowyer.       (See  He  was  a  native  of  Deptford,  was  apprenticed 

Nionous  J.   B.)  to  an  engraver,  but  studied  for  an  artist,  and 

JVav.  2. — Bunxing,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  an  English  at  the  age  of  18  received  the  silver  medal  from 

architect,  died  at  his  house  in  Gloucester  Ter-  the  Society  of  Arts.    He  was  one  of  the  first 

race  aged    61  years.    His  professional  train-  to  work  on  stone  with  a  brush  instead  of  a 

ing'  was  obtained  mostly  in  the  office  of  his  crayon,  whereby  greater  facility  in  labor  was 
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ensared.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en-  all  meaaares  of  the  Gorernmentf  and  to  an- 
titled  ^^ Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,**  pnb-  prove  or  disapprove  of  them;  that  these  are 
lUhed  in  1836,  and  was  one  of  tlie  principal  their  rights  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace, 
members  of  the  Old  Society  of  Painters  in  and  that  thej  will*  not  surrender  these  rigk^ 
water  colors.  nor  anbmit  to  their  forcible  violation;  thtt 

Dec,  13. — Grsbx,  Josbph  Henbt,  F.  R.  S.,  a  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  tLe  Ad- 
di.4tingui8he4  EngUsh  surgeon,  died  at  Hadley,  ministration  of  the  Oovemment  and  the  Got> 
He  was  born  in  1791,  and  received  his  pro-  emmentitself:  the  one  consists  of  civil  and  pi>ru- 
fessional  education  at  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  ical  institutions  created  under  the  Gonstitutioc 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  the  other  consists  of  the  agents  of  the  peopk 
of  Surgeons  in  1815,  and  in  1818  joined  Sir    subject  to  their  approval  or  condemnation;  tk; 

Astlej  Cooper  aa  joint  lecturer  on   anatomy  they  protest  against  the  emancipation  procb 

and  physiology.  In  1820  he  became  a  surgeon  mation  as  unwise,  unconstitutional  and  tovI 
to  St.  Thomases  Hospital,   and  delivered  lee-    and  are  also  opposed  to  compensation  oni  of 

tares  on  surgery  and  pathology.     He  was  re-  the  Federal  Treasury ;  that  the  powers  recect- 

markable  for  his  skill  in  operating,  especially  ly  assumed  by  the  President  under  the  gnisc  of 

for  lithotomy.    In  1830  he  was  appointed  to  military  necessity,  relative  to  martial  law  and 

the  professorship  of  surgery  in  King  s  College,  the  suspennon  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpoiN  art 

and   the    following  year  wrote  a  pamphlet  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution;  that  tbeTwiH 

called  *^  Distinction  Without  Separation,'*  ad-  hail  witli  pleasure  and  delight  any  manifes:^ 

dressed  to  the  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  tions  of  a  desire  to  return  to  the  Union  bv  tttc 

Surgeons,  proving  that  the  distinction  usually  seceded  States;  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 

recognized  between  physician  and  surgeon  does  nation  are  due  to  the  soldiers;  that  Ohio  Tiil 

not  really  exist.    In  1855,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  adhere  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  i« 

Lynn,  surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  the  best,  and  it  tnay  be  the  last  hope  of  bn- 

and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  man  freedom ;  that  they  hail  with  pleflscre 

jM:*.  Green  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  the  manifestations  of  conservative  sentimeQts 

chair,  and  in  1840  was  requested  by  his  col-  among  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  ei- 

leagues  to  deliver  the  annual  Hunterian  ora-  hibited  in   the  elections;  that  a  convention 

tion,  afterward  published  at  their  suggestion  should  be  held  to  amend  tiie  constitution  u 

under  the  title**  Vital  Dynamics,^*  and  again,  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  they  will  earnestlr 

in  1847,  he  became  Hunterian  orator,  and  pub-  support  every  Constitutional  measure  tendiQ^ 

lished  the  lectures  under  the  name  of  ** Mental  to  preserve  the  Union.  They  furUicr  resolved: 
Dynamics."     In  1846    on  the  resignation  of        That  the  arrest,  impriaonment.  pretended  triJ,  rnl 

bir  Benjamm  lirodie,  ho  was  elected  a  member  actual  banishment  of  Clement  L.  Tallandlghun.&citi- 

of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and  in  1849  ob-  sen  of  the  SUte  of  Ohio,  not  belonging  to  the  luidiir 

tained  the  honor  of  the  president s  gown.     At  n»T»l  fo««?  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  miljtu  a 

the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pr«,ident  of  the  o"r%';S:'.Sl%.H.t*2i^".ll':fSS^g^^ 

Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration  jegitimate  criticism  npon  the  eondnet  of  the  Kimm^ 

of  the  United  Kingdom.  tration  in  power,  and  of  appealine  to  the  ballot  box  fcr 

Dec.    24.— Thaokebat,   William  M.      (See  a  change  of  policy  (said  arrest  and  miUtanr  trial  tjkii:; 

Tii  ACKER  AT  )  place  where  the  coorts  of  law  are  open  ana  uQob*trxt- 

nnrn      MoU.*  .>•,   A^»U/>»>A»f  ^r  «  •wviu:.»«i  ed  and,)  for  no  act  done  within  the  sphere  of  actiteina- 

OHIO.     Quite  an  excitement  of  a  political  jtary  operations  in  carrying  on  the  war.  we  regard  li 

nature  existed  m  Ohio  during  a  portion  of  the  a  palpable  violation  of  the  following  proTisk»s of  lae 

year.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  arrest  of  Clom-  Constitution  of  tibe  United  States : 

ent  L.  Vallandigham.     (6'^*  Uabkas  Corpus.)  .  1.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law    ♦    •   *  ^^^ 

The  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  as-  JTf^thS^p^e  w^a^SKw  tS^'w  %^"^d''to  A"^ 

aembled  at  Columbus,  on  June  11th,  nominated  the  Govemment  for  a  r^rcss  oTSieFsSL. 
him  for  Governor,  and  George  E.  Pngh  for       2.  "  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  io  tbur 

Lieutenant-Governor.    It  also  adopted  a  series  persons,*  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  nnrea>«- 

of  resolutions,  declaring  in  the  preamble  that  the  ^^"^  •T^Stfi*?**  «*»'*'«*'  »^*"  °??  ^  ^»»«**^^  Z.^ 

n^».^^««^;^ ,.« -♦».  kon  «T.A- 1*««/««^  «4.:n  :-  « i— ,  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  wpp«i- 

Democratic  party  has  ever  been  and  still  is  a  law-  ed  by  oath  or  affinnationriuif  particulariT  d«crito 

abiding  party,  and  asks  nothing  but  its  rights  the  place  to  be  searched  and  tbepenous'orthiB|>» 

under  the  Constitution  and  laws ;   it  neither  be  seized.  .  , 

resortstonorcountenancesaviolationofeither;       «•  "^'o,P««on  shall  beheld  to  answer  for  a  tapitj- 

itclaimsalltheguaranteesofpublloandprivate  °J,°*JSS;i^.'^'?S^„|'}S;;?.--i^pn;i^S 

liberty,  and  the  right  to  discuss  public  meas-  in  the  land  or  nsTal  forces,  or  in  the  militia  vbecc 

ures,  and  to  propose  and  advocate  that  policy  actual  serrice  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger, 
which   it  deems  best  for  the  nation,  and  to        *•  "  1"  •H  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  si*"* 

have  its  policy  passed  upon  by  the  people  at  an  J&^^S.^fflh^s't^Jd'Stn^^^^^^      V^ 

untrammelled  election,  dec.    It  then  resolved  Shall  hire  been  committed,  which  dUtrict  aluU  laTc 

that  the  foundation  of  all  free  government  is  been  previously  ascertained  by  law." 
the  will  of  the  people,  to  give  etfect  to  which.        Ana  we  furthermore  denounce  said  arrest,  trial,  aw 

free  thought,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press  are  banishment  as  a  direct  insult  offei«i  to  the  sorw^^^^ 

absolutel/indispensable ;  that  it  is  anUerent  » tC^I?nf p?^°i ^U'^t^SJS*^^^^^^ 

and  constitutional  right  of  the  people  to  discuss  state  for  any  offenc^oommitted  within  the  same." 
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That  Clement  L.  Vallandiaham  was  at  the  time  of  The  soldiers*  vote  was  chiefly  for  BroDgh.    It 

his  arrest  a  prominent  candidate  for  nomination  by  ^^^^^  ^^^  in  the  camps  at  Chattanooga  eacli 

the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  for  the  office  of  Oorernor  ^_ij.          ^             •     j  a  *^     -a     i.«             ®      ^v 

ofthe  State ;  that  thJ  Democratic  party  was  fully  com-  soldier  was  required  to  write  his  name  on  the 

petent  to  decide  whether  he  was  a  fit  man  for  that  ticket  he  voted,  of  which  a  correspondent  of 

nomination,  and  that  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  tlie  ^^  Cincinnati  Commercial ''  gives  the  follow* 

that  riffht  by  bis  arrest  and  banishment,  was  an  un-  Jq^  account : 

meritedimpotation  upon  their  intelligence  and  loyalty,  %,       i  _^.   *  ^     oa  *        j          *      ^          *^.^. 

as  weU  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  election  for  State  and  county  officers  of  Ohio. 

»,,-.,              ,   . .                   A  i.u    T>-    •  J     i.  came  off  yesterday  m  the  camps  of  Ohio  soldiers,  ac. 

The  further  resolutions  request  the  President  cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Soldiers'  Voting  Law! 

to  restore  Mr.  YallandiRham  to  his  home ;  and  Its  results  are  creditable  to  the  patriotism  and  intelli- 

tender  thanks  to  Gov.  Seymour,  of  New  York,  gence  of  the  gallant  men  from  the  Buckeye  State,  who 

for  his  letter  relative  to  the  arrest.     (See  Nbw  &l  Jt.I'^rJ^^laJJ'^  JI^^'^^T  1*°°''°  °*'  ^*?"® 

Y*       N  nver  and  Cbickamauni.    The  full  returns  were  not  in 

^OVK)  Ingt  evening.    Btough  had  received  about  8,000;  Val- 

That  the  establishment  of  a  military  goyemment  landija^ham,  240. 

over  Uie  loyal  States,  where  war  does  not  exist,  to  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  in  relation  to  the  elec- 

supersede  toe  civil  authorities  and  suppress  the  free-  tion,  that  while  out  of  the  lai^  vote  cast  for  Brough, 

dom  of  speech  and  of  the  pross,  and  to  interfere  with  there  waa  not  a  man  who  could  not  write  his  own 

the  elective  franchise,  is  not  only  subversive  of  the  name  on  his  ticket,  quite  a  percentage  of  the  Val- 

Constitution  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  but  the  landighamers  had  to  make  their  man^s.    The  60th, 

actual  inauguration  of  revolution.  that  cast  the  largest  Vallandi^ham  vote,  displayed  by 

That  it  is  the  sworn  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the  far  the  greatest  number  of  illiterate  men  in  its  ranks. 

State  to  protect  her  citizens'in  the  enjoyment  and  ex-  This  fact  will  be  substantiated  by  a  glance  at  the 

ercise  of  ail  their  Constitutional  rights ;  and  we  have  ballots. 

f^fu™  SV"/To"dtS^'?^r  of'Shirto^e^om"  The  total  vote  ofthe  soldier,  was  as.follows. 

that  daty,  but  what  is  still  worse,  his  active  participa-  5''?,"*'L*, 'V *«!!? I 

tions  in  tto  violation  of  those  rights.  ^         ^  Vallandlgham J^ 

That  we   denounce  as  traitors  to  the  country  the  80,179 

Abolition  Jacobins  who  are  seeking  to  bring  about  Add  citizens' minority 61,990 

civil  war  in  the  loyal  States,  with  the  view  of  turning,  

if  possible,  the  bayonets  of  the  army  against  the  breasts  Total  majority  for  Brougb 101,099 

of  the  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends  of  the  soldiers,  The  total  vote  of  the  citizens  was  482,464. 

11a  ri?^nj;*     ''•^  ^^"  ^  ""  ""' '   "^  surveillance  ^he  total  vote  of  the  State  in  1862,  was  863,.' 

and  aominion.                      .  ,  ^  v    *u  087 ;  do.  in  1861,  858,791 ;  do.  in  1860,  442,- 

A  committee  was  appomted  by  the  convcn-  aai                       >       »       >                     »       » 

tion  to  correspond  w^ith  President  Lincoln  rel-  ^   Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 

&Uve  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallanaigham.    (See  ^                        ^^^^                ^^^^ 

PuBuo  Documents.)  Union 29.! 78  ' 

The  Repablican  Union  Convention  assem-         Democrat 6 u 

hied  at  the  same  place,  and  nominated  John  The  military  force  furnished  by  the  State  to 
Brough  for  Governor,  and  Charles  Anderson  the  army  up  to  December  31st,  1868,  was  one 
for  Lientenant-Governor,  and  adopted  a  series  hundred  and  twenty-nine  regiments  of  infan- 
of  resolutions  declaring  that  the  calamities  of  try,  two  companies  of  guards,  eight  companies 
the  present  rebellion  were  brought  onbynuUi-  of  sharpshooters,  twelve  regiments  of  cavalry, 
f  cation  and  secession,  which  they  denounce  as  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  two  battalions  of  six 
incompatible  with  the  unity,  integrity,  power,  months'  cavalry,  one  regiment  and  twenty-six 
and  glory  of  the  republic ;  that  the  war  should  batteries  of  light  artillery,  and  two  regiments 
go  on  with  the  utmost  vigor  until  the  authority  of  heavy  artillery.   Total,  200,452  men.  About 
of  the  Government  is  reestablished,  and  the  old  8,000  white  and  colored  soldiers  have  been  re- 
flag  floats  triumphantly  over  every  State ;  that  cruitod  in  the  State  for  other  States, 
they  lay  aside  personal  preferences  and  preju-  The  State  was  invaded,  during  the  year,  by 
dices,  and  draw  no  party  line  except  with  those  a  force  of  the  enemy  under  Gen.  Morgan.    (See 
opposed  to  the  Government ;  that,  confiding  in  Akmt  Operations.) 

the  honesty,  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of 

President,  they  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  year,   was  $423,786.     During  the  year, 

him  to  put  down  the  rebellion;  that  gratitude  $676,7^  of  the  public  debt  was  paid  off,  and 

is  due  to  tBe  soldiers ;  that  they  sympathize  with  the  sum  of  $153,486  advanced  as  military  ex- 

tho  army  in  its  hardships,  and  that  all  lovers  of  penses  to  the  Federal  Government, 

the  Union  will  stand  by  it  and  support  the  dis-  The  Commissioner  of  Statistics  states  the 

abled  and  the  families  of  those  who  fall  fight-  mortgage  debt  of  the  citizens  for  several  years 

ing  for  their  country.  past  to  have  been  as  follows: 

The  election  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Octo-         jgw $80,747,088 

ber,  and   resulted  as  follows  in  the  citizens'         JS!?'- MretJw 

^^^J        .                                            oir  iQA  The  average  length  of  a  mortgage  is  a  little 

vX^^iiba;i':.V.V.V.'.V.V.V;:::::.:  SI  over   two   years.     By  adding   together  the 


1868 $22,759,258 

1868 19,978,171 


amounts  of  two  years  before  the  war,  and  two 


in 


Majority  on  the  citizens*  vote 61,916  years  since,  it  shows  that  sixteen  millions  of 

Polls  irero  opened,  under  a  law  of  the  State,    mortgage  debt  have  been  paid  off  in  the  last 
the  camps  where  the  soldiers  were  stationed,    two  years,  thus : 
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In  1859  and  1860,  mortgage  debt .$59,485,969 

In  1S62  and  1868*        •*  **    42,782,421 

Docreaae  of  mortgage  debt $16,768«545 

The  same  general  fact  of  the  diminution  of 
debt  IS  prov^  by  the  redaction  of  suits  and 
judgments  at  law.  This  class  of  statistics  is 
presented  in  the  following  table : 


Yean. 

Solti. 

JadgncDte. 

1857 

29,720 

■  •  •  «  • 

26,147 
22,604 
21,183 
18,846 

17,500 

1858 

18,080 

1859 

17,057 

I860 

19,983 

1861 

19,222 

1862 

18,167 

1868 

10,912 

It  thus  appears  that  since  1860,  the  suits  at 
law  have  diminished  12,000,  or  nearly  half, 
and  the  judgments  9,000,  also  nearly  half. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Condition 
of  the  banks  of  issue  in  Ohio  at  the  periods  of 
1855,  1860,  and  1863.    Thus: 


Ko. 

Cipital. 

CIreaUtlon. 

1855 

60 
M 
56 

$5,675,740 
^S6U64 
6,052.940 

$9.15L840 

I860 

81,584,887 

1868 

0,652.811 

No. 

Deposits. 

Discount. 

Specie. 

1855 

1860 

1868 

60 
55 
56 

$4,849,209 

6,210,4(18 

11,405,489 

$18,079,685 
12,247,601 
11,866,451 

$1,984,482 
2,000,219 
1,823,691 

The  general  movement  from  1860  to  1862 
(the  period  of  the  war)  is  as  follows : 

Decrease  ofcapttjil $800,424 

*•       of  clrcalatlon 1,8S2,67« 

"       of  discounts 881,050 

**       of  specie 172,623 

Increase  of  deposits .* 0,195,036 

The  annual  profits  of  the  State  in  the  last 
ten  years,  by  the  construction  of  her  publio 
works,  are  estimated  at  $20,000,000  on  the  car- 
riage alone,  aside  from  the  stimulus  given  to 
all  kinds  of  industry.  Ohio  has  more  miles  of 
canals  and  railroads  than  any  other  State  of 
the  Union,  having  a  route  of  railroad  to  every 
thirteen  square  mileS,  while  New  York  has  one 
to  every  seventeen  square  miles,  and  Illinois 
one  to  every  twenty.  The  only  State  equalling 
Ohio  in  the  production  of  grain  is  Illinois,  but 
this  State  has  16,000  square  miles  more  than 
Ohio.  In  the  production  of  animals,  of  which 
there  were  in  1860  8,240,067,  Ohio  is  actu- 
ally the  first.  The  total  value  of  agricultural 
products,  incladiug  grains,  wool,  hay,  and  ani- 
mals, at  Cincinnati  prices,  is  estimated  at  $186,- 
000,000.  Of  this  amount,  moro  than  one  half 
is  surplus,  so  that  the  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports amounts  to  $80,000,000,  as  ascertained 
at  shipping  points  of  lake,  river,  canal,  and 
railroads.  The  wealth  of  Ohio  has  doubled  in 
the  last  ten  years.  In  1860,  it  was  assessed  at 
$504,000,000,  and  in  1860,  at  $1,193,898,000, 
showing  an  increase  of  $600,000,000  in  ten 
years.  Twenty  years  ago  the  taxes  of  the 
State  were  $1,890,000,  now  they  amount  to 
$8,000,000— more  than  fourfold.  This  is  not 
an  increase  of  the  ratio  of  taxation,  but  of  tax- 
able property ;  the  valuation  of  property  twenty 


years  ago  being  only  one  ninth  of  what  it  b 
now.  The  commissioner  estimated  that  Ohio 
would  pay  $16,000,000  of  the  internal  revenue, 
which,  if  the  other  States  paid  in  proportion, 
would  bring  the  internal  revenue  up  to  $160,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

Details  of  the  local  institutions  of  the  Stato, 
will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Cyclop jedia,  Wri. 

OPELOUSAS,  the  capital  of  St.  Landry 
parish,  or  county,  in  Louisiana,  is  situated  o^^ 
miles  in  direct  line  west  of  Baton  Rouge,  and 
seven  miles  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Courtableau.  It  is  the  seat  of  Franklin  Colleire, 
and  contained  a  court  house  and  other  public 
buildings.  It  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Banks  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1863. 

ORDNANCE.  The  improvement  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  ordnance  and  projectiles 
since  the  spring  of  1861,  in  the  United  Stata 
and  in  Europe,  has  been  so  considerable  as  to 
be  deserving  of  record.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war,  the  amount  of  ordnance 
in  the  country  was  not  large,  though  sufficient 
for  all  emergencies  which  had  thus  far  oconrred. 
The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  there  wcro 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  at  tlio 
beginning  of  the  war,  1,052  pieces  of  siege  and 
sea-coast  artillery  of  all  calibers,  and  231  pieces 
of  field  artillery.  These  were  of  a  great  vari- 
ety of  sizes,  and  some  of  them  in  unfit  condi- 
tion for  service.  The  larger  sea-coast  artillery 
were  mostly  colnmbiads,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  Europe,  Paixhan  guns — smooth-bore  cast 
iron  guns,  cast  solid  and  bored.  A  few  vcro 
Rodman  guns,  smooth  bores,  cast  hollow,  and 
with  a  water  core  which  gave  the  inner  snrfacc 
of  the  cannon  the  character  of  chilled  ir(  n. 
The  smaller  guns  were  of  a  great  variety  of 
patterns  and  material — cast  iron,  bronze,  and 
brass,  and  their  prmectiles  ranging  from  three 
to  forty-eight  pounds.  The  whole  field  artillery 
actively  organized  consisted  of  seven  batteries, 
each  of  four  guns,  smooth  bore,  six  and  tweke 
pounder  howitzers.  There  was  not  at  that 
time  a  single  rifled  cannon  in  the  United  States 
service.  The  Navy  Department  had  on  band, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  2,906  guns  of  all 
calibers.  Of  these,  1,872,  or  nearly  two  tiiird^ 
were  thirty-two  pounders,  of  six  different  pat- 
terns ;  107  were  twelve  pounders,  of  two  pat- 
terns ;  29  were  twenty-four  pounders ;  575 
were  eight-inch  guns,  of  four  different  pat- 
terns; 27  were  ten-inch  guns;  805  were  nine- 
inch  Dahlgrens;  19,  ten-inch  Dahlgrens,  and 
82,  eleven-inch  Dahlgrens.  Nearly  or  quite 
one  half  of  these  guns  were  captured  by  the 
^nemy  or  destroyed,  at  the  burning  of  the  navy 
yard  at  Portsmouth,  Va,  Only  655  in  all  were 
on  board  ships,  and  of  tliese  nearly  one  fonrth 
were  on  the  ships  destroyed  at  that  time.  Of 
the  army  artillery,  it  is  doubtfbl  if  there  were 
500  pieces  in  serviceable  condition  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  in  the  navy  the  amount  of  all  cal- 
ibers did  not  exceed  1,000.  Some  of  the  States, 
and  some  private  individuals,  possessed  a  few 
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pieceSf  usually  of  small  caliber.    There  had 
been  for  some  years  before  the  public,  several 
inventions  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  rifling^  which  nad  been  so  successfulin 
small  arms,  to  cannon,  but  none  of  these  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Government,  or  were  in 
use  in  the  field  batteries  or  forts  under  the  con* 
trol  of  the  War  Department,  or  in  the  vessels 
of  the  navy.    The  adaptation  of  the  system  of 
rifling  invented  ^y  Charles  T.  James  for  small 
arms,  was  proposed,  and  repeated  experiments 
were  made  with  it,  but  it  was  found  to  require 
material  modifications,  and  the  death  of  the  in- 
ventor by  the  explosion  of  his  own  cannon,  in 
October,  1862,  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
efforts  at  improvement  of  that  gun.    Capt.  R. 
P.  Parrott,  of  the  West  Point  foundry,  had  in- 
vented just  previous  to  the  war,  a  rifled  can- 
non, which,  with  some  improvements  in  the 
projectiles  and  the  method  of  rifling,  has  proved 
the  most  successful  of  the  numerous  attempts 
at  producing  rifled  cannon  in  this  country.    It 
is  a  muzzle  loader  (the  breech-loading  cannon 
having  proved  objectionable),  and  consists  of  a 
east-iron  gun,  much  lighter  than  ordinary,  but 
having  a  *'  reinforce  "  or  cylindrical  jacket  of 
wrought  iron  shrunk  around  the  breech  at  the 
scat  of  the  charge.    His  method  of  shrinking 
this  cylinder  on  the  cast-iron  gun  is  peculiar. 
The  gun  is  laid  nearly  horizontally  with  its 
asLs,  the  muzzle  being  slightly  depressed,  and 
when  the  cylinder  is  heated  and  slipped  on,  a 
stream  of  cold  water  is  forced  continuously  into 
the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  from  its  slight  depres- 
Fion  flows  out  constantly.    By  this  means  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  cooled  soonest, 
and  contracts  closely  on  the  gun,  drawing  the 
outer  surface  around  it.    Six  calibers  of  these 
guns  are  n>ado  by  T)rder  of  the  Government,  viz. : 
10,  20,  80,  100,  200,  and  800  pounders.    The 
following  table  gives  the  diameters  and  length 
of  bore,  the  weight  and  relative  caliber,  of  each 
of  the  smooth  bores : 


Mortar  powder  should  always  be  used  with 
this  and  the  next  two  sizes. 

TwKirTT-PouirDU  Guir.     Boma,  8.67  iiroHi& 
Raogw  vith  eharfo  of  two  Ibi.  of  mortar  powder. 


Election. 

FrqJoelUM. 

Baan, 
yanSi. 

T^oof 
flight. 

1* 
2* 

^' 

10* 
15* 

Ca06sbot»19illM. 

•ft         a             u 

Shell,  18|  lbs. 

M                       U 

a            u 

It                u 

620 
050 
1,500 
2,100 
8^)50 
4,400 

11" 
%\" 
41" 

lU' 
lU" 

TVIBTT-POUHDIR  SilOX  GUH.     BORB,  4.8.XHOHn. 
Kangei  with  t)^  Ihs.  mortar  powder. 


Xleratlos.                 Projectile. 

Baoge, 
jardi. 

Time  of 
fllghL 

8i* 

5* 
10- 
15* 
20* 
25" 

Shell,  S9  lbs. 

U                M 

a          u 

U              M 
U               M 
U                M 

1,500 
2,200 
8,500 

4.S0O 
5,700 
«,700 

4f; 

17f" 
21i" 
27" 

OVK  nuiTDBZD-POirXDBB  OUK.     BOBB,  0.40  IXCBBS. 
Charge,  ten  Ibe. ;  number  T  powder. 


Julcration. 

rrfliectlle. 

Range, 
jarda. 

Time  of 
flight. 

Si- 

Long shell. 

1,460 

4f 

s' 

Long  flbelL 

2,100 

6*" 

£• 

Solid  shot 

2,200 

6i" 

10* 

Long  shcIL 
8ol)d  shot 

z,fm 

18" 

10' 

8,810 

IS- 

IS- 

Long shelL 

4,790 

IS" 

IS' 

Solid  shot 

5,030 

ISi" 

15' 

Hollow  shot 

5,190 

19" 

20' 

Long  sheU. 

5,658 

21|" 

20' 

BoUd  shot 

6,125 

22f' 

20' 

Hollow  shot 

6,88$ 

28" 

25* 

Long  shell 
Solid  shot 

6,820 

28" 

25* 

6,910 

29" 

25' 

Hollow  shot 

7,180 

29*" 

80* 

Phnrt  shelL 

7,810 

82*" 

SO- 

Hollow  shot 

7,988 

82f 

SO' 

Hollow  shot 

8,458 

8C|" 

Diameter 
of  bore. 

Length 
of  bora. 

^*i5i:*'  1     ^'^'^^' 

lO-iMlr. 

2.90  in. 

7a  in. 

890  lbs. 

8  pdr.  smHh  br. 

20    ♦» 

8.67  " 

79.    " 

1,750   »* 

6    •*           •* 

»)    •*  Brznr.. 

4.20" 

120.    " 

4,200   •• 

9    11           u 

SO    «  navy.. 

4.20  " 

96.8  - 

8,530   - 

Q       U                   U 

KK)  " 

6.40  « 

180.    " 

9,700   * 

82    ••           »• 

200  *• 

8.00  ♦' 

186.    « 

16,500   " 

8-lDch       " 

SrtO  "   

«  •  •  • 

... 

26,000   *• 

We  give  below  the  ranges  of  each  of  the  first 

four  sizes  at  different  elevations. 

Tsic-POinrDBB  Ouk,  Bobb  2.9  ikchv. 
Bang«s  with  charge  of  one  Ih.  of  mortar  powder. 


i:ievaUon. 

Projectile. 

Rangp, 
yardi. 

Time  of 

flight 

1* 

Case  shot,  10*  lbs. 

600 

2- 

u         It             a 

980 

8" 

2f- 

Shell,  9}  lbs. 

1,100 

8*" 

U                 11 

1,460 

41" 

4i' 

11          11 

1,630 

6*" 

6' 

11             u 

2,000 

6*" 

6* 

11            u 

2,250 

n- 

7** 

U                tt 

2,600 

8*" 

10- 

11         fc 

8,200 

lOi" 

13* 

u           u 

8,600 

12J" 

16- 

U                 11 

4,200 

16" 

20* 

U                1. 

5,000 

21" 

The  charge  for  the  8-inch  or  200-pounder 
gnn,  is  16  lbs.  The  projectiles  weigh  about 
160  lbs.,  and  the  ranges  as  ascertained  in  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  are  somewhat  greater  than 
those  of  the  100-pounder.  At  the  greatest  ele- 
vation the  range  attained  exceeded  five  miles. 
The  800-p6nnder  weighs  26,000  lbs.,  uses  a 
charge  of  25  lbs.,  and  a  projectile  weighing 
250  lbs.  At  an  elevation  of  85°  it  has  thrown 
this  formidable  missile  over  five  and  one  fourth 
miles. 

The  Parrott  projectile  was  designed  expressly 
for  the  gun.  The  groove,  the  twist,  the  caliber, 
and  the  heavy  charge  for  each  caliber,  are  all 
founded  upon  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  pro- 
jectile to  the  gun.  The  length  of  the  shell  is 
equal  to  three  calibers,  and  is  cylindro-conical 
in  form.  A  brass  ring  is  fitted  around  the 
contraction  of  the  base,  making  it  cylindrical. 
The  gas  entering  between  the  iron  and  the 
brass,  forces  the  latter  into  the  groove,  by 
which  tiie  rotary  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  projectile.  The  ring  is  prevented  from 
slippmg  off  the  shell  by  having  the  two  sur- 
faces in  contact  corrugated,  and  by  some  pro- 
jections on  the  upper  edge  of  the  ring,  which 
are  jagged  into  the  metal  of  the  shell.  Great 
simplicity,  accuracy,  and  strength  are  the 
crowning  merits  of  this  gun. 
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For  siege  purposes,  for  attacks  on  fortifica-  Brooke,  one  of  their  artUlery  officers.  It  aeema 
tiorfs  by  vessels  of  the  Monitor  type,  and  for  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Blakely 
naval  conflicts  requiring  great  weight  of  metal,  (English)  and  Treadwell  guns,  and  is  hooped 
the  Government  have  adopted  the  Rodman  with  iron  or  steel  bands  closely  adherent  to 
guns  of  8,  10,  13,  16  and  20-inch  caliber,  and  the  cannon,  not  merely  at  the  seat  of  the 
the  Dahlgren  of  9,  10  and  11-inch  caliber,  the  charge,  but  along  its  whole  length.  Dr.  Girard, 
latter  exclusivelv  for  the  navy.  Both  these  a  French  writer  formerly  resident  in  this  conn- 
guns  are  smooth  bores,  though  a  very  few  of  try,  and  who  has,  since  the  war,  visited  Oharles- 
the  Dahlgrens  have  been  rifled.  The  Rodman  ton,  describes  it  as  follows:  "An  attentive 
gun,  named  after  Major  Rodman  of  the  reg-  observer  would  not  fail  to  remark  the  circular 
ular  army,  who  is  the  inventor  and  superintend-  bands  closely  united  to  the  piece,  and  which 
ent  of  its  manufacture,  is  of  iron,  cast  hollow,  are  destined  to  give  a  better  resisting  force. 
and  the  core  is  kept  cool  during  the  casting  With  regard  to  its  rifling  it  is  on  the  system 
by  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water  passing  of  inclined  planes  instead  of  grooves-  The 
through  it.  prqjectiles  are  of  forged  (wrought)  iron.  Those 

The  following  table  shows  the  weight  of  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  were  adapt- 
each  size,  the  service  chargie,  and  the  weight  ed  to  7-inch  guns.  Their  form  is  elongated, 
of  the  solid  shot  thrown  by  each :  cylindrical  nearly  their  entire  length,  with  the 
^ exception  of  the  front  part,  which  is  slightly 

sin  of  CUD.        weigbL     serTico  oharR*.  Weight  of  solid  shot  couical  aud  rouudcd  off  at  its  periphery.     The 

Eiicht-inch 9,840  iba.      10  lbs.  65  lbs.  two  extremities  are  vertical.    The  hinder  part 


WelgbL 

Serrice  ohargo. 

9,840  Iba. 

16,400    " 

38,000    " 

49,000    " 

116,000    " 

10  lbs. 
18     « 
30     " 
60    " 
100    " 

Teii'inoh 16,400   "       18   "  128   "  which  presents  itsclf  to  the  breech  of  the  picco 

Fifteen^^n^h^    SC  "       w  «  So   «  ^«a"  on  its   circumfcrenco   a   bell-mouthed 

Twenty-tuch...  ii6!ooo  "      100  "      I      1,000   »*  groove,  and  receives  a  copper  ring  whose  ends 

nearly  meet  at  the  end  of  the  projectile.    The 

Of  the  0, 10  and  11-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  804  projectile  has  bands  of  copper  running  round  it, 

had  been  made  since  the  war  commenced,  to  one  about  four  inches  from  the  front,  and  the 

Nov.  1st,  1868,  and  about  200  more  were  to  be  other  dose  to  the  hinder  part.    These  bands 

furnished  by  the  close  of  the  year.     Of  the  alone  are  destined  to  take  the  rifling  of  the 

Rodman  gims,  the  number  has  been  over  2,000.  piece.    The  mean  length  of  these  projectiles  is 

The  first  of  the  20-inch  guns  was  cast  in  Pitts-  12  inches,  their  posterior  diameter  GyVv,  their 

burg,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1864,  after  anterior  diameter  6^,  and  their  weight  fr^m 

many  months  of  preparation  for  its  casting  and  116  to  120  lbs.    At  a  distance  of  260  yards, 

finishing.    The  Rodman  and  Dahlgren  guns  and  with  a  charge  of  12  lbs.  of  powder,  they 

are  all  cast  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  Parrotts  at  penetrated  four  iron  plates  of  two  inches  each. 

West  Point.  backed  with  18  inches  of  oak,  the  whole  fixed 

For  field  service  the  ten  and  twenty-pound  against  a  clayey  difl*." 
Parrott,  the  brass  twelve-pounders  (Napoleons,        The  form  and  material  of  the  projectiles  for 
as  they  are  generally  called),  and  for  light  rifled  ordnance  have  been  a  matter  of  profoond 
artillery  the  steel  cannon  manufactured  by  study  and  research  with  numerous  inventors. 
EjTupp,  of  Prussia,  and  the  Wiard  guns,  are  all  The  Government,  alter  a  great  number  of  care- 
in  use,  though  the  preference  is  given  to  the  ful  and  tJiorongh  trials,  has  .given  the  prefer- 
first  three.    The  Wiard  gun  is  a  breech  loader,  ence  to  the  inventions  of  four  manufacturers, 
with  a  long  and  slender  barrel,  except  at  the  viz. :  the  Parrott,  Shenkl,  Hotchkiss  and  Saw- 
breech,  which  is  very  bulky,  and  composed  of  yer  projectiles,  while  a  fifth,  the  Roberts  shot^ 
successive  layers  of  hard  and  soft  metals.  shell,  and  musket  cartridge,  is  receiving  ex- 
Mortars  of  larger  size  than  had  ever  before  amination  with  a  fair  prospect  of  being  intro- 
been  used  for  siege  purposes  on  this  continent,  duced  into  the  service.   The  Parrott  projectile, 
have  been  tried  during  the  existing  war,  and  whether  shell  or  shot,  is  long,  pointed  at  the 
from   floating   carriages — mortar    schooners,  anterior  extremity,  and  of  smaller  circomfer- 
They  lack  precision  when  thus  employed,  and  ence  in  the  centre  than  at  either  extremitj. 
though  they  accomplished  some  good  purposes  The  base  alone  fits  closely  to  the  bore  of  the 
in  the  various  instances  in  which  they  were  cannon,  and  has  a  ring  of  soft  brass  or  a  cop 
employed  on  the  Mississippi  river,  they  effect  of  the  same  metal,  which  by  the  expansive 
so  much  less  than  the  cannon  of  the  same  force  of  the  gas  of  the  projecting  charge,  is 
caliber,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  very  gen-  driven  into  the  grooves  to  an  extent  sufiScient 
erally  employed  in  the  future.    Two  sizes  were  to  give  it  the  rotary  motion,  and  the  extensive 
adopted,  10-inch  and  18-inch,  requiring  service  range  of  the  rifle.    The  Hotchkiss  and  Sawyer 
charges  of  10  and  20  pounds  of  powder,  and  projectiles  use  a  metallic  alloy  of  lead  and  an- 
throwing  a  projectile  weighing  100  and  200  timony  as  a  jacket  to  be  forced  into  the  grooves 
lbs.  respectively.    The  10-inch  mortars  weighed  of  the  rifled  ordnance,  and  the  Shenkl  missile 
9,500  lbs.,  and  the  Id-inch  17,000  lbs.    Of  the  applies  papier  mach6  to  the  same  purpose.    In 
latter  200  had  been  cast  previous  to  Novem-  all  tibree,  the  softer  material  is  driven  upon  the 
her  1st,  1868.  tapering  spindle  of  the  iron  whicfi  forms  the 
The  Confederates  have  introduced  a   new  body  of  the  projectile,  from  its  posterior  por- 
rifled  gun  into  their  service,  invented  by  Capt.  tion,  by  the  force  of  the  expansion  produced 
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by  the  ignition  of  the  powder,  and  held  there  or  injared  by  the  discharge  of  the  gas  at  the 
by  shoiilders  projecting  from  the  iron  itself^  breech  of  the  gun.    The  inventor  has  endeav- 
and  the  rotary  motion  is  thus  imparted  nearer  ored  to  obviate  the  objections  to  this  by  fur- 
the  centre  of  gravity  than  in  the  Parrott  pro-  nishing  two  extra  vent  pieces  to  every  gun ; 
jectile.    The  Koberts  projectile  has  a  core  of  but  these  prove  insufficient.  There  is  consider- 
iron  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  posterior  end,  able  emission  of  gas  at  the  breech,  and  this 
with  a  dioulder  near  the  anterior  extremity,  is  sometimes  attended  with  danger.    The  mode 
and  the  soft  metal  (lead  and  antimony)  which  of  rifling  is  what  is  called  the  fluted  bore ;  the 
forms  the  jacket  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  number  of  grooves  varying  from  eight  in  the 
render  the  prc^ectile  cylindrical  in  form,  and  is  three-pounders,  to    seventy-six   in   the  hun- 
forced  forwuJby  the  action  of  the  gas  so  as  dred-pounder  or  seven-inch  gun.    The  projec- 
to  check  all  windage  and  make  the  anterior  tile,  which  after  almost  innumerable  experi- 
portion  of  the  projectile  heaviest.  The  inventor  ments,  he  has  adopted,  is  nearly  a  plain  cylinder 
claims  for  it  better  range,  less  deflection,  no  with  almost  flat   or  slightly  rounded   ends, 
danger  of  stripping,  and  economy  of  cost  of  the  coated  with  lead,  which  in  firing  enables  it  to 
missile  itself,  and  of  wear  or  iigury  to  the  gun.  take  the  form  of  the  grooves,  and  thus  prevent 
His  shell  projectile,  constructed  externally  in  windage.    Nearly  8,000  of  his  guns  have  been 
the  same  way,  is  a  percussion  shell,  for  which  manufactured  by  the  British  Government  since 
he  claims  safety  from  accidental  explosion,  and  1858,  at  an  expense  of  about  18  millions  of  dol- 
certainty  of  explosion  at  the  moment  of  impact,  lars,  and  in  spite  of  his  numerous  improvements 
The  attention  of  inventors  has  also  been  di-  and  changes  in  them,  his  friend  and  assistant, 
rected  to  the  adaptation  of  ordnance  to  firing  Mr.  Anderson,  now  the  superintendent  of  the 
under  water  either  from  ships  or  from  sub-  Government  Ordnance  Works  at  Woolwich, 
marine  batteries,  thus  destroying  the  immu-  states  that  *^  they  are  still  very  bad  in  many 
nity  which    war  vessels   were   supposed   to  particulars.^^    The  objections  to  them  are  that 
enjoy  from  injuries  by  shot  striking  them  far  they  are  weak  and  will  not  bear  a  heavy  charge 
below  the  water  line.    Experiments  have  been  of  powder,  that  their  range  is  not  as  long  as 
made  on  this  subiect  both  in  England  and  the  that  of  other  guns,  and  their  initial  velocity 
United  States,  ana  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated  less ;  that  they  are  not  superior,  if  equal,  to  the 
that  a  ship  of  war  could  carry  her  entire  arma-  old  smooth-bore  guns  of  even  smaller  caliber  in 
mont  below  the  water-line,  and  by  firing  under  their  power  of  penetrating  iron  plates  at  short 
water  speedily  sink  any  war  vessel  now  afloat,  range,  and  that  the  projectile  strips  off  its  lead 
As  yet  no  vessel  has  heen  constructed  to  do  almost  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  gun,  thus 
this,  bat  two  submarine  batteries,  destined  to  endangering  in  many  instances  the  troops  en- 
be  navigated  under  water,  and  to  make  their  gaged  near  it.    These  obiections  have  proved 
attacks  upon  ships  of  war  without  becoming  so  serious,   that  Sir  William  Armstrong  has 
visible  themselves,  have  been  commenced  in  recently  invented  a  new  gun  on  the  shunt 
this  coontry,  though  neither  is  yet  completed,  principle  of  rifling,  that  is,  with  two  sets  of 
One  of  these  was  planned,  and  partly  finished,  grooves,  one  for  the  admission  of  the  projectile 
by  the  late  Mi^r  £.  B.  Hunt,  and  it  was  from  (his  new  gun  is  a  muzzle-loader),  and  the  other 
the  eflTect   of  the  gases  generated  by  firing  those  by  which,  being  rammed  home,  it  must 
under  water  that  he  fell  and  met  with  the  pass  out  when  the  gun  is  discharged,  the  latter 
ii^juries  which  resulted  in  his  death.           ^  fitting  closely,  and  having  a  shorter  ^Hum^' 
In  Great  Britain,  the  rifled  ordnance  most  in  than  his  previous  gun,  and  the  projectile  being 
favor  has   been  the  Armstrong   gun,   Whit-  entirely  of  wrought  iron. '  This  gun,  of  which 
worth's  gnn,  and  the  Blakely  gun.    Other  in-  he  has  great  hopes,  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
ventors, .  especially  Mr.  Bashley  Britten.  Mr.  into  the  service.     Sir  William  Armstrong  has 
Lynall  Thomas,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Hadden,  Com-  also  invented  a  shell  built  up  of  a  great  number 
mander  Scott,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Mr.  of  segments  of  cast  iron  cemented  together 
Westley  Richards  (the  celebrated  rifle  manu-  with  lead,  and  containing  a  bursting  charge, 
facturer),  have  taken  out  patents  for  projec-  which  has  been  highly  extolled,  but  is  said  in 
tiles.     The  Armstrong  gun,  though  adopted  practice  to  be  liable   to  burst  prematurely. 
by  tho  War  Department  in  1858,  and  being,  to  Whitworth's  gun  is  in  all  respects  the  most 
the  present  time,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  original  and  ingenious  application  of  the  scien- 
only  rifled  cannon  in  either  the  army  or  navy  tific  principles  of  gunnery  to  the  construction 
service,  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  will  prob-  of  ordnance  yet  attempted.    He  had  become 
ably  be   diacarded  b^ore  long.    The  gnn  is  distinguished  as  early  as  1854  for  the  adapta- 
huilt  up  hy  a  welded  coil  of  iron,  either  with  tion  of  a  new  principle  to  the  construction  of 
or  withont  an  inner  tube  of  steel,  and  hoops  the  rifle  and  its  projectile ;  and  in  1857  com- 
of  coiled  iron  are  shrunk  over  this  coil.    It  is  menced  applying  the  same  principle  to  ord- 
a  breech  loader,  and  the  vent  pieces  are  sep-  nance,  though  in  a  desultory  way,  as  he  had 
arate  and  mast  be  lifted  out  or  slid  on  one  side  no  intention  at  that  time  of  becoming  a  manu- 
afler  each  discharge.    This  vent  piece  is  very  facturer  of  cannon.    The  principles  which  he 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  as  its  adaptation  to  applied  to  ordnance  construction  were  the  hex- 
its  place  is  a  very  delicate  operation,  and  it,  as  agonal  form  of  the  bore,  and  the  rapid  turn  of 
well  aa  the  breech  screws,  is  often  blown  out  the  rifling  (one  revolution  in  ten  inches  in  his 
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larger  pieces).  The  term  hexagonal  as  ap-  passed ;  the  three-ponnder,  in  the  experiment 
plied  to  the  hore,  though  nearly,  is  not  ab-  at  Southport,  having  thrown  its  shot,  at  an  an- 
solutely  acourate,  as  the  angles  were  a  little  gle  of  85°,  to  a  distance  of  9,688  yards,  and  hL< 
roDnded«  The  projectiles  which  he  invented  twelve-pounder,  a  projectile  10,300  yards  or 
were  also  peculiar  in  form  and  character.  They  nearly  six  miles.  The  Wbitworth  shell  has, 
were  of  steel  or  *'  homogeneous  iron,"  which  however,  proved  the  chef  Wautre  of  his  inven- 
is  a  mild  steel,  and  is  extensively  used  by  tions  in  connection  with  firearms.  The  power 
Krupp,  of  Prussia,  for  caunon.  In  form  they  of  his  projectiles  to  penetrate  iron  plates  of 
were  hexagonal,  with  a  twist  corresponding  four  and  a  half  or  five  and  a  half  inches,  when 
to  the  turn  of  the  bore ;  at  first  the  anterior  fired  from  his  seven-inch  gun  even  at  a  dis- 
end  was  oval  or  rouuded  at  its  extremity,  but  tance  of  800  yards,  was  fully  demonstrated; 
when  the  penetration  of  iron  plates  with  ord-  but  it  was  objected  that  they  could  only  punch 
nance  projectiles  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  a  round  hole  through  the  walls  of  the  iron- 
necessity,  he  made  the  head  or  front  flat,  with  clad  vessels  which  could  easily  be  plugged, 
the  edge  a  little  raised  and  sharp.  The  hex«  Thereupon  Mr.  Wbitworth  democstrated  that 
agonal  surfaces  were  slightly  hollowed  to  give  this  cylindrical  flat-fironted  projectile  could  be 
the  projectile  more  steadiness  of  motion.  At  a  fired  through  the  water  without  deflection  or 
later  period  he  still  further  improved  both  its  such  obstruction  of  its  velocity  as  to  prevent 
steadiness  and  range  very  greatly  by  making  it  its  penetrating  the  hull  of  any  ship  far  below 
taper  toward  the  posterior  end,  giving  it  lines  the  water  Jine.  He  also  undertook,  what  other 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  ship  of  the  inventors  pronounced  impossible,  to  make  a 
new  model.  These  projectiles  have  sometimes  shell  which  should  penetrate  five  or  six  inches 
made  as  many  as  60,000  rotations  per  minute,  of  iron  armor,  and  then  explode  inside  the  tcs- 
We  have  said  that  Mr.  "Wbitworth  did  not  at  first  seL  For  this  purpose  he  made  his  sheU  of  the 
intend  to  become  a  manufacturer  of  cannon,  same  material  as  his  shot  (homogeneous  iron). 
At  the  instance  of  some  of  the  ordnance  ofiS-  with  a  heavy  flat  front,  and  in  the  cavity  placed 
cers  he  made  several  brass  pieces  on  his  prin-  his  charge  of  powder  or  other  explosive  mate- 
ciple,  the  brass  blocks  being  furnished  to  him  rial,  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  flannd.  Xo 
by  the  department,  and  subsequently  some  percussion  cap  or  fuse  was  required,  the  im- 
pieces  from  cast-iron  blocks,  which,  however,  pact  of  the  shell  upon  the  iron  plating  prodnc- 
burst  after  a  few  trials,  cast-iron  cannon  made  mg  a  condensation  of  the  iron,  accompanied 
by  boring  proving  too  weak  for  the  severe  with  such  disengagement  of  heat  as  was  sub- 
strain required  from  rifled  pieces.  The  Ord-  cient  to  explode  the  shell,  while  the  flannel 
nance  Department  having  committed  themselves  acted  as  a  time  fuse  to  delay  the  explosion  till 
folly  to  Sir  William  Armstrong's  guns,  refused,  the  shell  had  passed  into  the  vessel.  The  ad- 
with  some  rudeness,  to  have  anything  more  vantage  of  this  method  of  making  shells,  if  it 
to  do  with  Mr.  Whitworth's  rifled  ordnance ;  could  be  accomplished  without  impairing  their 
and  as  he  believed  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  formidable  qualities,  was  obvious,  for  they 
best  principles  for  the  construction  of  rifled  could  be  transported  without  danger,  and  the 
guns,  he  resolved  to  go  into  their  manafacture,  numerous  serious  disasters  resulting  firom  their 
and  eventually  convince  the  Government  of  accidental  explosion  could  be  avoided.  In  a 
the  error  they  had  made.  The  question  of  what  succession  of  experiments  made  upon  the  War- 
was  the  best  material  for  ordnance  was  the  flrst  rior  target  at  Shoeburyness,  this  shell  accom- 
to  be  decided,  and  having  tested  in  his  previous  plished  all  that  its  inventor  promised,  penetrat- 
experiments  brass  and  cast  iron,  neither  of  ing  the  target  with  itff  wooden  backings,  and 
which  seemed  to  him  to  possess  the  requisite  when  by  experiment  the  requisite  number  of 
tenacity  and  strength,  ho  fixed  upon  "  homo-  piles  of  flannel  for  enveloping  the  charge  was 
geneous  iron,"  a  mild  steel,  as  combining  the  determined,  exploding  with  terrific  force  be- 
two  qualities  of  hardness  and  toughness  in  the  hind  the  target. 

requisite  proportion,  and  at  the  same  time  per-        The  Blakely  gun  has  a  steel  tube  for  its  core, 

mitting  the  gnn  to  be  much  lighter  than  if  thickest  about  the  centre  of  the  gun,  taperioi; 

made  of  cast  iron.    His  guns  were  hooped  with  externally  toward  the  butt  and  muzzle,  and 

steel  through  their  whole  length,  the  hoops  be-  upon  this  hoops  of  iron  in  successive  layers  are 

ing  forced  on  cold  by  hydraulic  pressure ;  back  driven.    The  form  of  his  projectiles  we  have 

of  the  trunnions  were  three  layers  of  hoops,  not  seen,  but  they  are  said  to  be  constructed 

Recognizing  the  advantages  of  breech-loading,  on  mathematical  principles,  and  their  rotation, 

he  constructed  his  guns  to  load  equally  well  like  that  of  the  Wbitworth  projectile,  is  very 

from  the  breech  or  muzzle,  but  without  any  rapid.    These  guns  have  been  constrncted  of 

chamber  at  the  breech  for  the  expansion  of  the  very  large  caliber,  and  a  considerable  number 

gases,  which  was  not  needful,  as  his  projectile  of  them  have  been  imported  by  the  Confed- 

(lid  not  change  size  or  form  from  flring.    The  erates,  with  whom,  however,  they  are  not  now 

bore  was  of  the  same  size  throughout.    The  in  favor,  owing  to  their  liability  to  burst.   The 

construction  of  the  breech  was  very  simple,  British  Government  ordered  from  the  inventor, 

and  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  separate  vent  in  Jan.,  1864,  an  800-pounder  cannon  which  is 

piece,  as  in  the  Armstrong  gun.    The  range  to  be  tested  to  destruction,  and  four  others  are 

and  accuracy  of  these  guns  have  never  been  sur-  to  be  manufieustured  on  his  plans  at  Woolwich. 
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The  French  canons  rayees  or  rifle  guns  are 
not  of  large  caliber,  nor  have  they  bo  ex- 
tended a  range  as  our  Parrott  guns  or  the 
'Whitworth  cannon.  Both  their  field  and 
siege  guns  are  made  of  brass  and  have  six 
grooves,  each  -^^^  of  an  inch  wide,  by  A  of  an 
inch  deep.  The  projectile  has  twelve  buttons, 
six  at  the  shoulder,  and  six  at  the  base,  one  of 
each  sliding  in  each  groove.  The  gun  is  muz- 
zle-loading. The  Initial  velocity  of  the  rifled 
gun  is  1,213  feet  per  second,  and  that  of  the 
smooth-bore  12-pounder  Napoleon  1,476  feet 
per  second,  but  at  656  yards  the  velocity  of  the 
projectile  from  the  rifle  exceeds  that  from  the 
smooth-bore  gun.  The  following  table  gives 
florae  interesting  particulars  concerning  each 
class  of  the  French  rifled  cannon. 


siege. 


Caliber 

Length  of  bore 

LcD^h  in  callborai . . . . 

TotflUougth 

Weight 

Preponderance 

Diameter  of  projectile 
Weight  of  shell  empty 
Weight  of  shell  nUL... 

Cliargc 

1  *ui nt-blonk  range 

£xtremo  ranj;^ 


MoDDtaln. 

Field. 

8.4  in. 

8.4   In. 

81.50  " 

65.12  " 

9.53" 

1H.57  ** 

87.9   *♦ 

68.       " 

221  lbs. 

728  lbs. 

88   '• 

97     ** 

8.88  in. 

8.88  In. 

ai61ba. 

&161b9. 

6.S3    ** 

8.83  " 

l."21    " 

1.21   ** 

547    yds. 

647  yds. 

4,874     " 

«  •  •  • 

476  In. 
71.46   ** 
15.25   " 
78.62    " 
1^68  lbs. 
176    " 
4.69  in. 


25l3  lbs. 
2.05   " 
647  yds. 
6,662    »* 


Thus  th^ir  largest  siege  gun  is  about  equiva- 
lent to  onr  Parrott  30-pounder,  though  consid- 
erably lighter  than  that  gun.  The  ironclads 
of  the  first  class  have  100-pounder  pivot  guns, 
but  their  ofiicers  say  that  these  cannot  be  fired 
in  a  rough  sea,  and  are  a  failure. 

The  use  of  gun  cotton  instead  of  gunpowder 
for  rifled  ordnance  is  receiving  considerable  at- 
tention, both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  Great  Britain.    It  has  been  adopted  in  Aus- 
tria, and  a  commission  of   scientific   experts 
in  England  have  been  investigating  its  com- 
I)arativo  value  for  two  years  past,  and  have 
made  partial  reports.    Its  advantages  are  said 
to  bo,  that  it  produces  no  smoke ;  that  it  does 
not  foul  the  gun ;  that  its  explosion  can,  by  the 
mechanical  arrancjement  or  plaiting  of  its  fibres, 
bo  regulated  and  adjusted  to  any  required  ye- 
Jocity,  from  one  foot  per  second  to  one  thou- 
sand feet  per  second ;  that  it  occupies  far  less 
space  than  gunpowder,  100  lbs.  occupying  only 
four  en  bio  feet,  while  the  same  weight  of  gun- 
powder occupies  1,981   cubic  feet;  that  the 


same  weight  produces  more  than  three  times 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  consequent- 
ly an  equivalent  charge  need  be  but  one  third 
of  the  weight.  The  recoil  is  also  stated  to  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  of  263.  The  ma- 
nipulation of  gun  cdtton  requires  more  scientific 
skill,  and  more  care  than  gunpowder,  and,  in 
inexperienced  hands,  it  is  more  dangerous.  If 
these  objections  can  be  obviated,  it  will  come 
into  more  general  use.  A  new  substitute  for 
gunpowder  nas  been  recently  brought  forward, 
which  promises  fairly.  It  is  composed  of 
starch  treated  with  acids,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  for  producing  gun  cotton. 

OREGON  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wash- 
ington Territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Columbia  river  and  the  46th  parallel  of 
north  latitude ;  east  by  a  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Owyhee  river,  due  south  to  the  parallel 
of  42°  north ;  south  along  said  paraUel  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
area  is  about  102,606  souare  miles,  or  120,320,- 
000  acres.  The  capital  is  Salem.  Population 
estimated  at  55,000. 

The  following  measurement  of  rains  was 
taken  at  Fort  Urapqua,  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Oregon,  in  the  months  of  the  respective 
years:  the  snow  which  fell  is  included,  and  the 
amounts  are  expressed  in  inches  and  hun- 
dredths : 


MONTHS. 

1S57-68 

1858-fiO 

1859-60 

186(M)1    1861-98 

October. 

November. . . 
December... 

January 

February.... 
March 

Totals. 

2.10 
&46 

12.60 
11.70 
10.40 

7.60 

51.06 

7.0S 

8.17 

14.69 

9.08 

1585 

1445 

68.79 

2.90 
'    a55 
4.75 
7.66 
5.7T 
4.20 

88  88 

&95 
11.09 

a78 
11.50 
10.49 

7.40 

55.16 

8.98 

lans 

18.95 
8.21 
6.02 

16.89 

71.60 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
rainy  days  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
March  81st,  1863.  It  includes  all  rainy  days, 
whether  it  rained  all  of  the  day,  or  only  a  part, 
and  also  all  days  on  which  snow  fell : 


April 

Maj, 

June, 

July 

August, 

Beptember, 

October, 


lb62. 

u 
u 
u 


.18 
.16 
.11 
.  9 
.  6 
.  5 
.  6 


Nbvcmber, 

December, 

January, 

February, 

March, 


1862. 

M 

1868! 


.  8 

.22 
.24 
.84 
.18 


Total ,..149 


For  the  condition  of  the  local  institutions  of 
the  State,  see  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1862. 


PEASE,  Calvin,  BJ).,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Canaan,  Litchfield  county,  Conn., 
August  12th,  1818;  died  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
Sept.  17th,  1863.  His  parents  were  both  of 
Puritan  stock,  and  his  early  training  was  ju- 
rlicions  and  eminently  calculated  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  purity  of  character  which 
marked  his  maturer  years.  In  November, 
1820,  his  femily  removed  to  Charlotte,  Vt., 
ivhere  ho  was  occupied  upon  his  father's  farm 
in  til  1832,  when  he  entered  Hinesburgh  Acad- 
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emy,  to  fit  for  college,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
a  year  entered  the  University  of  Vermont,  at 
Burlington.  Here  he  at  once  took  a  high  po- 
sition, which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his 
college  course.  He  graduated  in  1838,  and 
from  that  time  until  1842  was  employed  as 
principal  in  the  academy  at  Montpelier.     In 

1841  he  delivered  the  master's  oration  at  Bur- 
lington, and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.    In 

1842  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
associate  literary  societies  of  the  University, 
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and  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  professor-  The  entire  force  which  PennsylTimia  Las 
ship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin-  languages  in  that  contributed  to  the  Federal  armies  is  as  follows: 
institution.  He  continued  in  this  position  nn-  Under  the  call  of  April  15th,  1861,  twenty- 
til  December,  1855,  when  he  was  elected  to  five  regiments,  consisting  of  20,979  men,  for 
succeed  Dr.  Worthington  Smith,  as  president,  three  months.  They  were  mustered  out  of 
Late  in  the  period  of  his  professorship  he  was  service  at  the  expiration  of  their  time, 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  W  inoosici  Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  22(1, 18G1, 
Association.  Though  he  had  not  made  the-  four  independent  regiments  of  4,711  officers 
ology  a  systematic  study,  yet  he  was  urged  to  and  men,  for  three  years, 
this  step  by  his  friends,  who  knew  his  rare  Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
ability  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  and  his  eminent  of  May  15th,  1861,  the  *'  reserve  volunteer 
qualifications,  spintual  and  intellectual,  for  corps,'*  comprising  thirteen  regiments  of  in- 
usefulness  in  the  pulpit.  At  the  commence-  fantry,  one  of  cavalry  and  one  of  artillerj, 
raent,  in  1856,  he  was  inaugurated  as  presi-  consisting  of  15,856  men,  and  called  into  the 
dent  of  the  University,  and  a  few  weeks  later  service  of  the  United  States  by  requisition  of 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Federal  Gk)vernment,  July  22d,  1861. 
Middlebnry  0(3lege,  Vt  During  his  pres-  Seventy-three  regiments,  containing  89,(U8 
idency  he  received  various  marks  of  apprecia-  men,  raised  on  requisitions  of  the  President 
tlon  and  regard,  among  which  were  his  ap-  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  22d,  1861, 
pointment  as  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Board  together  with  organizations  authorized  bj  the 
of  Education,  at  its  organization  in  1856,  and  War  Department  to  be  raised  by  individuals  in 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Vermont  the  State,  all  for  three  years. 
Teachers*  Association  the  same  year,  both  of  Under  the  call  of  July  7th,  1863,  fortr-di 
which  ofiices  he  held  until  he  left  the  State,  regiments,  including  eighteen  nine-months  reg- 
and  by  his  activity  and  usefulness  in  these  iments,  the  others  being  for  three  years,  con- 
positions  had  a  leading  part  in  shaping  the  taining  in  total  40,883  men. 
present  highly  successful  educational  policy  of  Recruits  forwarded  to  the  three-years  rep- 
that  State.  In  November,  1861,  he  received  a  meats,  9,259  men.  Enlistments  in  organizations 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  of  other  States  and  in  the  regular  army  esti- 
church  in  Rochester,  New  York,  which,  in  mated  at  5.000  men.  * 
consideration  of  the  demands  of  his  health,  and  Fifteen  regiments  organized  under  the  draft 
the  claims  of  his  family,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  ordered  by  the  President  from  the  militia, 
to  accept  He  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  August  4th,  1862,  and  containing  15,100  men, 
Rochester  in  January,  1862,  and  in  May  was  for  nine  months,  when  they  were  mustered  out 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  church.  The  period  of  service.  Thus  the  total  force  furnished  to 
of  his  ministry  here,  though  short,  was  emi-  Dec.  81  st,  1862,  was  200,886. 
nently  successful  and  happy,  embracing  the  During  the  year  1868  the  only  fblly  organized 
most  interesting  portion  of  his  life.  Within  regiment  ifor  three  years  put  into  service  from 
these  few  months  he  did  his  greatest  and  best  the  State  was  the  19th  cavalry.  To  regiments 
work,  for  which  all  his  previous  life,  labor  in  service  4,458  recruits  have  been  forwarded, 
and  experience  were  but  the  preparation,  and  All  other  regiments  and  commands  have  gone 
it  was  their  fitting  crown  and  reward.  During  into  service  for  a  shorter  period,  and  were  en- 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  elected  a  mem-  gaged  in  the  new  military  departments  into 
ber  of  the  American  Philosopliical  Society  of  which  the  State  was  divided  on  June  9th,  1863. 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Pease  left  many  valuable  In  the  department  of  Monongahela  five  regi- 
manuscripts  and  sermons,  but  published  only  a  ments  of  ninety-days  militia  and  one  companj 
few.  His  earliest  published  work  was  a  "Dis-  of  artillery  and  one  of  cavalry  were  organiied, 
course  on  the  Import  and  Value  of  the  Popular  containing  8,750  officers  and  men.  Four  corn- 
Lecturing  of  the  Day,"  delivered  before  the  mands,  containing  1,416  officers  and  men,  were 
literary  societies  of  the  University  of  Vermont  also  organized  for  six-months  United  States 
(1842).    Subsequently  he  published  in  the  Bib-  service. 

liotheca  Sacra  "Classical  Studies  "(July,  1852);  In    the   department   of  the   Sasqnehanns 

"The  Distinctive  Idea  of  Preaching"  (1853);  twenty-three  regiments  and  one  battalion  of 

"  Oharacteristics  of  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pul-  three-months  militia,  one  battalion  of  cavalry, 

pit,"  delivered  as  an  address  before  the  Rhe-  and  four  batteries,  with   several  unattached 

torical  Society  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  companies,  comprising  21 ,292  officers  and  men, 

(1888) ;  "  The  Idea  of  the  New  England  Ool-  were  raised.    For  United  States  six-months 

lege  and  its  Power  of  Culture,"  delivered  at  service  commands,  containing  3,068  officers  and 

his  inauguration  as  president  of  the  University  men,  were  organized.  A  force  of  "emergency'' 

(1856);  Address  before  the  Medical  Depart-  militia  was  also  organized,  oontainiog  7,0^ 

ment  of  the  University  (1856) ;  Baccalaureate  officers  and  men.    Thus  the  force  rwsed  in  the 

Sermons,  1856,  1857,  1859,  1860;  and  a  num-  department  of  Monongahela  was  5,166;  and  in 

ber  of  occasional  sermons.  the  Susquehanna,  31,422. 

PENNSYLVANIA.    For  the  details  of  the  Five  regiments  of  colored  troops  have  been 

invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confederate  recruited  in  the  State.    They  compose  the  Si 

army,  see  Abmt  Oi'ehations.  6th,  8th,  22d  and  25th  United  States  regalara. 
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The  revenno  and  ezpenditnre  of  tLe  State  Bhall  always  be  paid  In  specie  or  its  equiva- 

for  the  year  1863,  were  as  follows :  lent."    This  is  the  law  at  present   The  taxable 

BBTKHVK.  property  of  Pennsylvania  is  as  foUows : 

Ordinnry  rcoelpts $8,060,438  61     Reftl  and  penonal  estate $50&,601,004 

MiMollaneoiu 330,013  04  __-_!... 

„     ,  Tax  asieiBment $1,646,648  04 

Total 14,280,461  86  imiU  tax 204,860  72 

Oahaud  November,  1862 2,172;844  10  — — $1,840,608  66 


^^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::f^^l^  ?«:S-Jii;iw;;;;;;;;";;;;;;;;;- 

Other 067,768  68       An  election  was  held  in  the  State  on  the 

Total 14314  964  06  woond  Tuesday  of  October,  for  the  choice  of  a 

Novcmber;*i8«IJ.'.'.\'.'.'.*.'.*.V.\'.'.'.*.*.'.''.'/.'V/.*'.  2|i47i38i  70  govemor,  One  third   of  the  Senate  and  the 

The  excess  of  expenditure  for  the  year  was  Assembly  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  judge  of  the 

made  up  from  the  balance  on  hand.    The  State  Supreme  Court. 

debt  was  as  follows,  on  Dec.  1st,  1863 :  The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at 

Funded  debt,  viz. :  Harrisburg,  on  July  1st,  and  nominated  George 

0  per  cent  loona,  ordinary..|    400,630  00  W.  Woodward  for  govemor,  and  Walter  W. 

J^    u         u         u        ^^8*200  00  *  Lowrie  for  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.    The 

'■ $36,378,816  46  convention  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  in 

Vnfanded  debt,  viz. :  which  they  declare  that  they  again  renew  their 

KuUef  Botes  in  circulation..      $07,261  00  ^^^i:*^  ♦^  ♦i*^  n^«»<-;4.«*j^«    ^JT^  ;n«a^.<.^i«  —  ;* 

lilt,  certificates  outstanding      15,366  63  ndelity  to  the  Constitution,  and  inasmuch  as  it 

"  «*       unclaimed..        4,448  38  embodies  the  Only  guarantee  for  public  liberty 

Domeetio  credifraP  ccrtifl'a  7^4  83     ^^^  ^  ^  ^nd  private  right,  the  man  who  sneers  at  the 

! **  Constitution  as  it  is,"  proves  himself  deficient 

i.r  !•♦  «  1  4  #-^r    oe.v  <,o^        •^'SJ'S?  !5  ^^  ^to  fii'st  elements  of  patriotism,  and  auy  of- 

M.htao' loon,  per  act  of  May  16th,  1861 3.000.000  00  ficer  who  Violates  it,  £  unworthy  of  public 

PubUc  debt,  December  1st,  1863 $80,406,606  78  confidence ;  that  amoDg  the  rights  provided  by 

Public  debt  December  1st,  1862 $40,448,213  82  *^®  Constitution,  that  of  security  in  life,  lib- 
Deduct  amount  redeemed  at  the  erty,  and  property,  IS  SO  plainly  written  down, 

yJ^tr*eSSui'*'?ro^'3?'&^S!^  ^^  ^^  ^°®  ^^^  ^^  misunderstand  it,  has 

6  per  ce"f.  Bt^kt.'..V;.T.!*.'  $888,400  78  DO*  ^^  mental  capacity  for  any  public  station; 

4i  per  cent,  atocka. 63,000  00  that  they  have  heard  with  alarm  and  indigna- 

Domltio^cVcdiV^^^^  ^1  26  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  P0^«>"  ^^l^^™®^  ^^^  ^^  President  to 

061,617  04  arrest  citizens  for  the  expression  of  honest  opin- 

T>..i  It  J  v»  TN       V    ^  *  icM  »^  .^  ,^  ,^  ions,  and  that  he  delegates  this  power  to  oth- 

Public  debt  December  lat,  1868. $30,496,606  78  ^^^^  j^^^  proportioS  of  whom^nust,  in  the 

The  redemption  of  $051,617  04  by  the  com-  nature  of  things,  be  incapable  of  wielding  it 
missioner  of  the  military  fund  was  in  currency,  honestly  or  wisely ;  that  those  who  attempt  to 
and  gave  rise  to  great  complaints,  particularly  suppress  books  and  newspapers  by  violence, 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  holders  who  had  are  the  enemies  of  a  free  Government;  that 
loaned  specie  and  got  back  not  more  than  two  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  democracy  of  Ohio 
thirds  of  that  value.    The  commissioner  had,  for  the  vindication  they  have  given  to  the  Con- 
however,  no  option  under  the  law.  stitution ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  mag- 
The  interest  on  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania  is  istrate  of  the  State  to  protect  the  State  and 
paid  in  specie.    But  the  funds  are  derived  from  the  people  from  violence,  come  from  whatever 
the  banks,  which  are  required  by  law  to  pay  quarter  it  may;  that  the  democracy  of  Penn- 
iiito  the  treasury  their  ratable  proportion  of  sylvania  have  been  true  to  the  cause  of  the 
such  premium  on  gold  as  is  required  to  meet  Unipn ;  that  they  will  exercise  the  right  to 
the  interest.      By  the  act  of  January  SOth,  consider,  discuss,  ascertain,   and   urge   such 
1863,  the  banks  were  required  to  ezchauge  a  measures  as  will  be  most  likely  to  keep  the 
Rufiicient  amount  of  coin  for  currency,  receiving  whole  Union  together  under  one  Government; 
in  return   treasury  certificates  pledging   the  that  the  Administration,  in  departing  from  the 
Stafo  faith  to  return  coin  before  March,  1864,  resolution  of  Congress,  has  totally  changed  the 
with  2^  per  cent,  interest.    $1,068,904  coin  grounds  of  the  war,  and  greatly  delayed  a  just 
was  BO  obtained,  and  there  is  $41,040  interest  hope  of  an  honorable  peace, 
lae  the  banks.    The  State  had  to  pay  $1,013,-        The  Republican  or  Union  Convention  as- 
)86  premium  on  the  coin  to  return  it.    In  the  sembled  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
'•ears  1887— '89,  the  State  was  forced  to  sus-  and  nominated  Governor  Andrew  Curttn  for 
>end  the  payment  of  her  interest  or  pay  in  reflection,  and  Daniel  Agnew  for  judge.    The 
laper.     When  the  difiiculty  passed,  the  State,  resolutions  adopted  declare  their  inflexible  pnr- 
*7  the  act  of  June  12th,  1840,  appropriated  a  pose  to  be  to  maintain  the  Union  by  every 
nfficient  sum  to  reimburse  her  loanholders  for  necessary  efibrt,  service,  and  sacrifice ;  that  the 
he  difference  in  value  between  specie  and  the  rebellion  was  without  cause,  and  is  stained  with 
tirrency  in    which  they  had  been  previously  every  crime;  that  there  can  be  but  two  parties, 
aid,    and    then  declared  *^  that  hereafter  the  one  which  supports,  and  the  other  which  crip- 
iterest    falling   due  on  Pennsylvania  stocks  pies  tlie  constituted  authorities;  that  all  en- 
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gaged  in  the  rebellion  are  worthy  only  of  pa-  A  large  amonnt  of  claimii  appear  to  have 

triotio  hatred,  and  those  who  tolerate  treason  grown  out  of  the  raids  of  the  enemy  on  the 

in  loyal  States  are  doubly  recreant;  that  Presi-  borders  of  the  State.    In  May  and  June,  1861, 

dent  Lincoln  has  won  for  himself  the  affection  Gen.  Patterson  took  possession  of  oonaderabld 

and  regaid  of  the  whole  American  people ;  land  and  tenements  in  Franklin  county,  for  the 

that  the  Constitution  should  bo  so  amended  use  of  his  troops.    The  Federal  GoTemmeDt 

that  soldiers  can  vote ;  thanks  are  tendered  to  had  not  paid  these  claims,  and  the  subject  was 

the  sons  of  the  State  in  the  army  and  navy ;  brought  before  the  Legislature.    Another  clasa 

and  that  the  governor,  by  his  eminent  services,  of  claims  arose  in  September,  1862,  when  Gtn. 

has  achieved  proud  eminence  among  the  loyal  Longstreet   occupied  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and 

States.  threatened  the  Pennsylvania  border.    Horses, 

The  election  was  held  on  the  18th  of  Octo-  forage,  and  merchandise  were  then  impressed 

her,  on  which  day  the  foU  owing  letter  appeaj^  by  Gen.  Reynolds  for  the  service  of  his  troops, 

in  a  Philadelphia  paper :  These  claims  were  reported  to  the  Legislature. 

OBAifOB,  N.  J.,  dctobtr  12<^  iS68w  Another  class  arose  from  the  raid  of  Gen.  Sta- 

Ho7^  CharUt  J.  BiddU :  art,  in  October,  1863.    In  his  course,  he  passed 

oiPf^^K^'pKlf^^*^**^"**?"^^**^^"^*"®^!?*^^  ^^  the  vicinity  of  Mercersburg,  Bridgeport, 

cle  in  the  Philadelphia  "  Press,"  asserting  that  I  had  t^^    Tk^,««a    nk«^iwv««Tv.,*«.    T7«Xr^+*««^In!.  ««] 

written  to  the  manage™  of  a  democratic  meeting  at  »*•  Thomas,  Ohambersburg,  FayetteviUe,  and 

AUentown,  diaappronng  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  Greenwood,  in  Franklin  county,  and  through 

and  that  if  I  voted  and  spoke  it  would  be  in  faror  of  Cashtown,  Fairfield,  and  other  places  in  Adanu 

Gorernor  Gartin.    I  am  informed  that  simUar  asser-  county,  seizing  and  destroying  property  alon:? 

tions  have  been  made  throughout  the  State.  ^i,^  i:il  ^f  \^\^  fl;i«««^A  ««'i  w^+^a*!*     QimnA 

It  has  been  my  earnest  enSeavor  heretofore  to  avoid  Y^^  |"^®  ^^  ^^^  advance  and  retreat  Suppoj- 
participation  in  party  politics,  and  I  had  determined  l»g  <i"«  charges  would  not  be  paid  by  the  ted- 
to  adhere  to  this  course,  but  it  is  obvious  that  I  can-  eral  Government,  the  Legislature,  in  April,  or- 
not  longer  maintain  alienee  under  such  misrepreaenta-  dered  the  Dauphin  County  Court  to  appoint 

^'Ttherefore  request  you  to  deny  that  I  have  written  f  ?/«/««"  ^^  ^f^in  the  amountof  the  dif- 

any  such  letter  or  entertained  any  such  views  as  those  *®rent  claims.     Ihe  appraisers  repOTted  an  ag- 

attnbnted  to  me  in  the  PhiladelDhia  "Press,"  and  I  gregate  of  $118,871  of  damages, 

desire  to  state  clearly  and  distinctly  that,  having  some  Other  claims  have  arisen  since  those  above 

w!J*^liT«^-?^4i.*/""  conversation  with  Judge  mentioned;  some  for  the  purchase  of  horses 

Woodward,  1  find  that  our  views  agree,  and  I  regard  ^^^  ai,^  ••J.^.  ^^  n^«   \r«ni!>n-.«   ««.«-  ♦k^  K«f 

his  election  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania  called  for  by  f?'  the  army  of  Gen.  McClellan,  after  the  ba^ 

the  interests  ofthe  nation.  tie  of  Ajitietain,  for  which  imperfect  vonchers 

I  understand  Judge  Woodward  to  be  in  favor  ofthe  had  been  given ;  others,  from  the  advance  of 

prosecution  of  the  war  with  all  the  means  at  the  com-  Gen.  Lee's  army,   covering  the  .counties  of 

!SSi;l^niSSa™^!S:"l'Jfn?e?.?Sd^fmTg:°of  l^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^f^foni,  Fulton,  Ad«n, 

the  opinion  that,  while  the  war  is  urged  with  all  pos-  Cumberland,  and  York.     Tho  amount  is  esU- 

sible  decision  and  energr,  the  policy  mreeting  it  should  mated  at  miUioDS,  and  if  payment  is  not  made 

be  in  consonance  with  the  i^rinciplea  of  humanity  and  by  the  United  States,  it  will  be  urged  upon 

civilization,  working  no  imury  to  private  rights  and  ^^  State. 

re^ogniJed°bv  m^^^T^lzm^t^l^ilim^nliion^ ;  PETIGRU,  James  Louis,  an  Americffli  lawyer 

and,  finally,  I  understand  him  to  agree  with  me  in  the  A^d  statesman,  bom  in  Abbeville  District,  S.C., 

opinion  that  the  sole  great  objects  of  this  war  are  the  in  the  early  part  of  1789,  died  in  Charleston, 

restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  nation,  the  preservation  S.  C,  March  8d,  1863.     On  his  father's  side  he 

l^u^???.           '           '  supremacy  of^the  laws  of  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Believing  onr  opinions  entirely  agree  upon  these  maternal  ancestors  formed  part  of  the  Hogne- 

points,  I  would,  were  it  in  my  power,  give  to  Judge  not  colony  which  in  1695  sought  rcfiige  in 

Woodward  my  voice  and  mv  vote.  Carolina  from  religious  persecution  in  France. 

I  «n.  v.,y  ".pectfal^yj.  joug^  McCLELLAjf.  ^is  t^npenunent  exhibited  blended  t«iu  «rf 

1^^  «^f««  «r«»«  „;„.>«  ««  c  ^^  ^^^  *^o  sources  of  ongin,  the  CelUc  elements 

Ibe  votes  were  given  as  follows:  however,  predominatin|.  'His  education  was 

Wo'iJdwiiy o?!'???  completed  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 

._^o4^  where  he  was  graduated  in  1809,  with  the  fipt 

Majority 15,825  honors,  in  a  clf^  distingfuished  for  schoisrship, 

David  Agnew  was  also  elected  judge.  and  of  which  many  members  subsequently  gaii^ 

Tho  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows  •  ^  eminence  in  political  and  profesaonal  life.  A 

Senate.              Hoose.  ^®^  7®*^"  later  hc  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 

Republican 17 .'. 52  his  native  district,  and  commenced  practice  « 

Democrat le 48  a  Country  lawyer.    His  rising  eminence  soon 

Some  small  disturbances  occurred  in  differ-  led  him  into  the  larger  field  ofthe  metropofe 

ent  parts  of  the  State  in  consequence  of  oppo-  and  in  a  few  years  he  became  the  leader  ofthe 

sition  to  the  officers  making  the  enrolment  Charleston  bar.    In  1822  he  succeeded  Robert 

preparatory  to  the  draft.    Also  in  the  Lehigh  Y.  Hayne  as  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 

county,  at  the  coal  mines,  much  dissatisfaction  which  office  he  held  until  1830,  when  he  was  in 

existed  for  a  short  period  in  November.    The  turn  succeeded  by  Hugh  S.  Legar^,  aftenranl 

public  institutions  of  the  State  were  well  bus-  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Tyler, 

tained  during  the  year.  Until  this  period  no  popukrity  could  havo 
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been  more  decided  or  gratefal  than  that  of  Mr.  public  or  political  controversies;  but  with  no 
Petigni ;  but  the  two  succeediug  years  brought  less  energy  than  he  had  combated  the  heresies 
strife  and  discord  into  the  social  circles  of  South  of  the  nuUifiers  thirty  years  previous,  did  he 
Carolina,  in  consequence  of  her  political  rela-  declare  his  opinions  against  the  dissolution  of 
lions  with  the  General  Government,  and  the  the  Union ;  and  this,  so  far  as  can  now  be  as- 
prospects  he  might  have  entertained  of  reach-  certained,  in  opposition  to  every  other  indi- 
ing  the  highest  honors  of  the  State  were  se-  vidual  of  any  note  in  the  State.    Amidst  such 
rionsly  injured,  if  not  destroyed.  It  was  during  unanimity  of  opinion  as  then  prevailed  in  South 
the  nnllification  troubles  of  1880-^82  that  he  Carolina,  another  person  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
first  showed  that  strong  attachment  to  the  Fed-  Petigru  might  have  fjBired  badly ;  but  his  polit- 
eral  Union,  which  became  the  controlling  prin-  leal  ^'  wrong-headedness,"  as  it  was  mildly  call- 
ciple  of  his  political  life,  and  from  which,  in  ed,  was  pardoned  in  one  whose  character  was 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  national  crisis,  he  so  deeply  respected,  and  he  r^nained  in  Oharles- 
nevcr  deviated.    The  people  of  South  Carolina  ton  until  his  death,  abating  in  no  degree  the 
were  then  divided  into  two  parties,  of  which  opinions  he  had  originally  formed,  and  tolerat- 
the  larger,  under  the  leadership  of  Calhoun,  ed  in  the  expression  of  those  opinions.    Of  his 
McDufiSe,  and  Hayne,  insisted  upon  the  con-  unwavering  devotion  to  the  Union,  even  after 
stitntional  right  and  {he  necessity  of  applying  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  a  remarkable 
the  State  veto  to  the  protective  tariff  bills  of  and  affecting  illustration  is  afforded  in  a  recent- 
Congress.    Mr.  Petigru  took  sides  against  this  ly  published  letter  from  him  to  the  Hon.  Bev- 
doctrine,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  erdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  dated  April  16th, 
"Union  and  State  Rights  Party,"  in  company  1861.    "I  came  in,"  he  says,  "with  the  Oon- 
with  William  Drayton,  Daniel  £.  Huger,  Henry  stitution,  which  went  into  operation  only  a  few 
£.  Dessaussure,  and  other  distinguished  law-  weeks  before  I  saw  the  light :  and  I  have  ever 
yers,  representing  various  sections  of  the  State,  devoutly  believed  that   Union  is  our  great- 
This  latter  organization,  while  sympathizing  est  interest.    Unfortunately  for  me,  my  coun* 
with  the  nullifiers  in  their  dislike  of  the  pro-  trymen  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty 
tective  system,  and  in  some  of  their  opinions  years,  taken  up  the  idea  that  it  waa  a  mistake, 
on  the  subject  of  State  rights,  joined  issue  and  that  cotton  is  our  greatest  interest.    The 
with  them  on  the  proposed  remedy  of  nuUi-  universality  of  the  cotton  doctrine,  by  which  I 
fication  by  the  State  veto.    In  this  conflict  of  am  surrounded,  had  no  sort  of  influence  over  my 
opinion  and  doctrine  the  two  parties  were  way  of  thinking,  and  I  have  the  misfortune  of 
more  than  once  on  the  eve  of  civil  war.    But  witnessing,  day  by  day,  manifestations  of  en- 
the  nuUifiers  triumphed  ;  the  State  vetoed,  thusiasm  in  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  par- 
by  ordinance,  the  obnoxious  tariff  bill ;  and  the  ticipation.  You  may  be  sure,  then,  of  my  ready 
compromise  bill  of  Mr.  Clay  soon  after  restored  and  hearty  concurrence  in  your  able  and  lucid 
quiet  to  the  country.  argument  against  the  right  of  secession ;  for  the 
During  the  controversy,  Mr.  Petigru  showed  Union  would  be  but  a  nrecarious  possession  if  it 
himself  an  earnest  and  resolute  worker.    He  stood  upon  the  mutable  ground  of  the  popular 
wrote  and  spoke  with  vigor  and  eloquence  opinion  of  expediency  from  day  to  day.    In 
throughout  the  campaign,  and  in  periods  of  fact,if  it  had  been  authoritatively  proclaimed  at 
great  popular  excitement,  when  the  passions  the  time  of  its  adoption  that  it  was  only  bind- 
of  men  could  with  difl^culty  be  restrained,  he  ing  as  long  as  it  received  the  voluntary  adhe- 
was  always  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the  sion  df  the  several  States,  it  would  never  have 
excitement,  and  fearless  of  danger.  In  the  sub-  been  adopted  at  all ;  for  the  people  would  have 
sequent  oaJUn  which  followed,  and  the  restora-  justly  said  that  it  was  no  improvement  on  the 
tion  of  a  more  pacific  temper  to  society,  he  Confederacy.  For  the  Confederacy  would  have 
was  probably  one  of  the  last  to  be  forgiven  by  answered  ^1  its  purposes  if  it  could  have  been 
the  triumphant  party,  his  views  being  consider-  sure  of  the  voluntary  adherence  of  the  several 
ed  antagoniatio  to  the  recognition  of  the  sov-  States  to  the  duties  that  were  submitted  to 
ereignty  of  the  State,  and  identical  with  meas-  their  free  arbitrament.    There  is  no  doubt  the 
ures  of  Federal  usurpation.    But  though  politi-  men  of  1787  did  undertake  a  new  thing  in  at- 
caJiy  suspected,  his  talents  and  virtues,  his  tempting  to  divide  the  civil  power  between  the 
abilitv  as  an  advocate,  and  his  high  social  posi-  Nation  and  the  State,  so  as  to  leave  each  of 
tion  sufficed  to  keep  him  honored  in  the  com-  them  sovereign  within  their  several  spheres, 
m unity,  and  he  still  remained  without  a  rival  But  our  secessionists  pretend  that  they  did  not 
at  the   bar.     Subsequently  he  served  in  the  mean  it.         ♦            *            »           ♦           * 
State  Legislature ;  held  for  a  brief  period  the  "  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  seems  to 
office  of  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  me  inscrutable.    But  even  if  the  Gulf  States 
at  a  time  when  such  a  position  subjected  him  to  and  South  Carolina  do  fiake  off  forever,  I  will 
popular  odium;  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  never  cease  to  witness  with  joy  whatever  in- 
his  life  was  one  of  the  conunissioners  for  codi-  creases  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  United 
tying  the  laws  and  statutes  of  South  Carolina.  States." 

The  secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  There  is  no  evidence  that  during  the  last  two 

Federal  Union  in  December,  1860,  found  him  years  of  his  life  he  modified  in  any  degree  the 

too  advanced  in  years  to  take  an  active  part  in  views  herein  expressed. 
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POLAND.— At  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  Partition,  2,886  square  miles,  with  about  5,000,- 

revolution  on  January  22d,  1863,  the  Kingdom  000  inhabitants.    Russia  henceforth  exercised  a 

of  Poland,  properly  so  called,  constituted  apart  controlling  influence  npon  the  destinies  of  the 

of  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  con-  nation.    In  order  to  escape  the  approaching 

taining  2,331  geographical  square  miles,  with  doom  of  their  nationality,  the  Polish  Diet  un- 

a  population  (according  to  the  census  of  1869)  dertook  to  reform  their   cbnstitation.     They 

of  4,764,446  inhabitants.    It  was  divided  into  were  encouraged  in  their  efforts  by  the  king 

•  the  following  five  governments  (provinces):  of  Prussia;    and  a  new  liberal  constitution, 

G««r^ieai  sq.  mum.  xnhAbitanti  la  1868.  whlch  gavo  to  the  towns  and  to  the  peas- 
Warsaw 66S,29             ^'S??'oSi  aiits  a  representation  at  the  Diet^  was  pro- 

B^m:::::::::::::::::  St«         ^m  claimed  on  May  sd,  1791.  it  was  approved  by 

AajrustoTo 841,69  02S,oio  Prussla,  and  eulogized  by  Fox  and  Burke.  The 

Pi«t*k ®i^-3  652,148  Government  of  Russia  protested  against  tlie 

The  largest  cities  of  the  kingdom  were  "War-  right  of  Poland  to  adopt  a  new  constitution, 

saw,  with  a  population  of  162,777  inhabitants  and  made  it  the  pretext  for  commencing  war. 

(in  1861),  Lodz,  29,617,  Lublin,  18,804.    The  Austria  and  Prussia  were  appealed  to,  in  vain, 

total  number  of  towns  was  468,  with  1,164,487  for  help;  both  censured  Poland  for  hsTing 

inhabitants.    The  great  majority  of  the  inhabit-  changed  her  constitutioi^  without  their  formal 

ants  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohurch,  consent,  took  sides  with  Russia,  and  with  the 

which  numbers  8,657,140 ;  4,856  were  orthodox  latter,  arranged  the  Second  Partition  of  Poland 

Greeks,  215,967  United  Greeks,  274,707  Prot-  (1798),  which  gave  to  Ru8sia4,553  geographical 

estants  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (Luther-  square  miles,  with  8,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and 

ans),  4,189  Reformed,  1,581  Menonites,  1,451  to  Prussia  1,060  square  miles,  with  1,100,000 

Moravians,  599,875  Israelites.  inhabitants.     The  Diet  was  again  compelled 

The  Polish  Ifationality  extends  far  beyond  to  ratify  this  dismemberment  of  the  countn-. 

the  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.      The  The  remainder  of  the  Polish  Empire,  ahont 

number  of  Poles,  according  to  Schaffarik,  one  8,861  square  miles,  with  3^  millions  of  inhab- 

of  the  standard  writers  on  the  Slavic  races,  itants,  was  entirely  under  Russian  influence, 

amounts  to  about  lOi  millions,  of  whom  2,159,-  In  1794,  the  patriotio  party  made  the  firs: 

648  are  at  present  within  the  limits  of  Austria,  attempt  to  reestablish  the  Empire  within  its 

1,950,199  within  those  of  Prussia,  and  the  rest  ancient  limits.      The  insurrection  broke  out 

in  Russia,  where  they  inhabit,  besides  the  King-  in  March,  1794,  Kosciuszko  was  proclaimed  dic- 

dom  of  Poland,  the  western  provinces  of  Rus-  tator,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  National  armr 

sia  Proper.  of  70,000  men.    The  Poles,  from  March  to  No- 

The  insurrection  of  the  Poles  against  the  vember,  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery  against 
Russian  rule,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  the  combined  forces  of  Prussia,  Russia  and 
events  in  the  political  history  of  Europe  during  Austria,  but  the  defeat  at  Praga,  on  Nov.  4th, 
the  past  year.  It  not  only  maintainea  itself,  in  decided  the  fate  of  Poland ;  and  a  Third  Par- 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Russian  Gov-  tition,  October,  1795,  put  an  end  to  her  inde- 
ernment  to  suppress  it,  but  it  gave  rise  to  the  pendence.  Russia  at  this  time  received  2,030 
gravest  diplomatic  complications  which  Europe  square  miles,  with  about  1,200,000  inhabitants, 
has  seen  for  many  years.  At  the  end  of  the  Prussia  997  square  miles,  with  about  1,000,000 
year  the  Polish  question  not  only  remained  un-  inhabitants,  Austria  834  square  miles,  with  more 
solved,  but  it  had  become  the  general  opinion  than  one  million  inhabitants.  In  all,  T^vtFsi^ 
of  the  political  world,  that  Europe  would  con-  had  received,  by  the  three  partitions,  above 
tinue  to  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  8,500  square  miles  with  4,600,000  inhabitants; 
until  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  solution  of  Austria  more  than  2,100  square  ipiles  with  5 
of  it  might  be  found.  It  had  existed  for  many  million  inhabitants,  and  Prussia,  about  2,700 
years,  and  if  the  insurrection  should  be  quelled,  square  miles  with  2,550,000  inhabitants.  Ka- 
the  difficulty  will  still  survive.  In  order  to  poleon  restored  to  a  part  of  the  former  Polish 
explain  fully  the  character  of  the  present  in-  Empire  a  national  independence  by  establishing, 
surrection  and  the  grave  diplomatic  compli-  in  1807,  theDuchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  en- 
cation  which  has  thus  arisen,  it  will  be  neces-  larged,  October,  1809,  by  theTreaty  of  Vienna, 
sary  to  give  in  brief  a  general  history  of  this  But  the  hopes  of  the  Poles,  for  a  reestablish- 
Polish  question.  ment  of  their  entire  empire  through  Napoleon 

Poland,  until  the  year  1772,  was  one  of  the  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  and,  in  con- 
most  powerful  European  empires,  having  an  sequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  French  army 
area  of  about  18,000  geographical  square  miles  in  Russia  (1812),  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  ceased 
and  18,000,000  inhabitants.    In  1772,  Austria,  to  exist. 

Prussia,  and  Russia  agreed  upon  the  First  Par-        At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  remodelled 

tition  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  map  of  Europe,  and  placed  the  Enn)- 

Prussia  received  681  (geogr.)  square  miles,  with  pean  state  system  upon  an  enturely  new  baaN 

41 6,000  inhabitants,  Austria  1,280  square  miles,  the  Polish  question  was  found  by  the  assemble 

with  2,700,000  inhabitants,  and  Russia  1,975  diplomats  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
s<iuare  miles,  with  1,800,000  inhabitants.    Thus  ,  solve.    The  final  stipulations  of  the  Oongr^ 

Poland  lost  in  all,  in  consequence  of  the  First  with  regard  to  Poland  are  still  regarded  by 
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the  European  Powers  generally  as  conclusive,  Nov.  27th,  1816.    In  tbo  place  of  the  Oonsti- 

and  it  is  on  the  ground  of  the  violation  of  tution  the  Organic  Statute  of  14  (26)  February, 

them  by  Russia  tliat  some  of  these  Powers  1832,  was  issued.    By  it  Poland  was  declared 

at  present  justify  their  diplomatic  interference,  a  Russian  province,  the  National  Polish  Army 

In  every  subsequent  attempt  to  settle  the  Polish  dissolved,  and  the  Polish  recruits  divided  among 

(jaestion  diplomatically,  tbe  provisions  of  the  the  Russian  divisions;  a  Council  of  State,  whose 

Congress  of  Vienna  must  necessarily  have  a  members  need  not  be  Poles,  and  were  appointed 

very  considerable,  if  not  decisive,  influence,  by  the  Emperor,  was  substituted  for  the  Diet ; 

and  an  acquaintance  with  them  is  indispen-  the  taxes  were  not  used  for  Poland  alone,  but 

sable  to  understand  the  negotiations  to  which  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Russia ;  religious  and 

this  question  will  yet  undoubtedly  give  rise,  personal  freedom  was  again  guaranteed.    Eng- 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Article  land  and  France  protested  against  this  measure 

of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (art.  L)  relating  to  of  the  Russian  Gosvernment,  as  an  infraction 

Poland :  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  treaties 

"  The  Duchy  of  "Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  Vienna, 
(f  the  provinces  and  districts,  otherwise  dis-  The  legislation  which  was  inaugurated  in 
posed  of  in  the  following  articles,  is  reunited  1882,  continued  substantially  until  186K   Alex- 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.    It  shall  be  irrev-  ander  II.,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
oeably  connected  with  that  empire  by  its  Con-  had  shown  a  disposition  to  mitigate  the  rigor- 
stitutioD,  to  be  possessed  by  his  Majesty  the  ous  treatment  Poland  had  received  during  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his  heirs  and  snc-  reign  of  Nicholas  I^  tried  to  allay  the  excite- 
cessors,  in  perpetuity.    His  Imperial  Majesty  ment  which  showed  itself  in  the  beginnmg  of 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  give  to  this  the  year  1861,  by  issuing  a  ukase,  on  14th  (26th) 
state,  enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  such  March,  1861,  which,  beside  conceding  other  re- 
interior  extension  as  he  shall  judge  proper.    lie  forms,  reestablished  the  Council  of  State  for  the 
will,  in  addition  to  his  other  titles,  assume  that  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  ordered  all  future  of- 
of  Czar,  King  of  Poland,  in  conformity  with  ficial  acts  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  as 
the  protocol,  used  and  hallowed  by  the  titles  King  of  Poland.   This  was  followed  by  another 
attached  to  his  other  possessions.  ukase,  of  tbe  1st  (18th)  of  January,  1862,  which 
*^  The  Poles  who  are  respectively  subjects  of  suppressed  the  special  department  in  the  Coun- 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  shall  obtain  a  rep-  cil  of  the  Emperor  for  the  affairs  of  Poland  as 
resentation  and  national  institutions  regulated  being  superfluous,  since  the  reSstablishment  of 
according  to  that  mode  of  political  existence  the  Council  of  State  for  the  Kingdom  Poland, 
which  each  of  the  Governments  to  which  they  Other  reforms  followed  in  the  course  of  the 
belong,  shall  deem  useful  and  proper  to  grant."  year.    The  Russian  Government  seemed  to  en- 
The  Constitution  which  the  Emperor  Alex-  ter  'fully  into  the  plan  of  the  Polish  Marquis 
nnder  I.  gave  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  on  "Wielopolski,  who  in  1831  had  been  one  of  the 
Nov.  27th,  1815,  promised  to  the  Poles  a  nation-  heads  of  the  insurrection,  but  had  since  com- 
al  representation  in  two  Chambers,  freedom  of  pletely  changed  his  views,  and  for  many  years 
the  press,  independence  of  the  courts,  respon-  devoted  his  great  talents  wholly  to  bringing 
sibility  of  the  Ministers,  and  an  independent  about  a  reconciliation  between  Russia  and  Po- 
administration,  which  during  the  absence  of  the  land.    He  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Czar  was  to  be  conducted  by  a  Viceroy.    But  *  not  a  severance  from  Russia  could  lead  to  a 
soon  the  Russian  Government  began  to  restrict  restoration  of  a  Polish  nationality,  but  that  the 
this  Constitution.  In  1819,  the  censorship  of  the  only  way  to  attain  this  result  was  to  gain  the 
press  was  again  introduced ;  in  1825,  the  bien-  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  Russia  for  uniting 
nial  representation  and  the  publicity  of  the  pro-  all  the  formerly  Polish  provinces  into  one  king- 
ceedings  were  abolished.    On  Nov.  29th,  1830,  dom  under  the  supremacy  of  Russia.  TheArch- 
a  revolution  broke  out  against  the  Russian  rule,  duke  Constantino,  in  particular,  a  warm  pai*ti- 
But  the  insurgents  were  from  the  beginning  san  of  all  measures  of  Panslavio  tendency,  be- 
divided  into  two  parties:  an  aristocratic  one,  came  the  patron  of  this  project,  and  was  on  May 
under  the  leadership  of  Czartoryski,  Lubeczki,  27th  (June  8th),  1862,  appointed  Namiestnik 
Chlopieki,  Michael  Radzivill,  etc.,  and  a  demo-  (Administrator)  of  the  kingdom,  to  attempt  a 
cratio  one,  under  the  leadership  of  Lelewel,  etc.  practical  execution  of  the  plan.   In  order  to  en- 
The  former  made  an  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  list,  if  possible,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
with  the  Ozar,  which,  however,  failed,  as  the  thescheme,  the  director  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Czar  demanded  an  unconditionaJ  surrender.  On  Seminary  of  St.  Petersburg,  Felinski,    who 
Jan.  25 tb,  1831,  the  Diet  excluded  the  House  of  was  regarded  as  staunchly  loyal  to  the  Impe- 
[Manov  forever  from  the  Polish  throne.    The  rial  Government,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
insurrection  was  virtually  suppressed  Sept.  8th,  Warsaw.    Yet,  all  these  efforts  remained  fruit- 
1 831,  by  the  surrender  of  the  City  of  Warsaw,  less.    But  few  of  the  influential  Poles  could  be 
The  Russian  Government  maintained  that  the  gained  over  to  this  plan.      On  the  contrary, 
Poles  by  their  insurrection  had  forfeited  those  the  national,  anti-Russian  party  displayed  new 
rights  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  stip-  strength.    A  large  number  of  the  Polish  noble- 
nlated  for  them,  and  consequently  by  a  ukase  of  men  expressed  their  views  on  the  reforms  in- 
Feb.  26th,  1832,  abolished  the  Constitution  of  troduced  by  Russia,  in  an  address  to  Count 
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Zamoiski,  their  leader.  They  demanded  the  country  towns.  Large  numbers  of  the  con- 
restoration  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  nation,  scripts  and  other  disaffected  people  assembled  in 
**  We  do  not  keep  aloof,"  they  said,  "  from  raak-  the  forests,  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
ing  use  of  the  institutions  recently  conceded  to  the  object  of  preparing  for  an  insurrection.  On 
us,  but  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  declare,  that  the  January  16th,  the  Central  Committee  issued  a 
policy  hitherto  adopted  has  brought  the  coun-  proclamation  stating  that  they,  had  taken  all 
try  into  a  condition,  in  which  neither  military  the  measures  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  re- 
power,  nor  martial  law,  dungeons  and  exile,  cruiting,  but  that  they  had  been  taken  by  sor- 
nor  even  sentences  of  death  can  quiet  it;  on  prise,  and  their  calculations  were  upset  by  on- 
the  contrary,  all  such  measures  would  only  in-  foreseen  circumstances,  especially  by  the  hos- 
crease  the  excitement,  and  force  the  country  tility  of  the  French  Government,  which  had 
upon  a  way  equally  disastrous  to  the  Govern-  retarded  the  introduction  of  arms  into  Pohmd. 
ment  and  to  the  people.  .  As  Poles,  we  con-  The  committee  proclaimed  the  whole  country 
fidently  support  the  Government  only,  when  in  an  exceptional  state,  and  dedared  the 
the  Government  shall  be  a  national,  Polish  one,  Marquis  Wielopolski  and  his  son,  and  all  those 
and  when  all  the  provinces  of  our  country  shall  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recruiting,  to 
be  united  under  free  laws."  Count  Zamoiski  be  outlaws.  They  also  gave  orders  that  the 
was  summoned  to  8t.  Petersburg,  for  having  youth  should  quit  the  city  to  hide  in  ^o 
called  forth  this  address,  and  as  his  defence  was  woods,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warsaw.  A 
considered  unsatisfactory,  sent  into  exile.  This  large  number  of  secret  societies  met,  on  Jan- 
and  other  measures  neutralized  all  the  effects,  nary  18th,  at  Perotsk,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  some  of  the  reforms  of  the  Government  Warsaw,  but  they  were  dispersed  by  the  mil- 
might  otherwise  have  produced.  A  revolution-  itary,  who  arrested  about  50  persons.  On  the 
ary  party  extended  its  ramifications  throughout  night  of  January  22d,  several  attacks  were 
the  country,  having  its  movement  conducted  by  made  upon  the  soldiers  at  Warsaw,  and  aboat 
a  Central  Committee  in  Warsaw.  The  excite-  SO  Russians  killed,  and  three  times  that  nnzn- 
ment  ran  to  a  fearful  height,  several  attempts  ber  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  insurgents  was 
were  made  against  the  lives  of  Grand  Duke  very  great.  Simultaneously,  serious  conflicts 
Constantino  and  Marquis  Wielopolski,  and  the  took  place  at  Block,  Plonz,  Radzin,  Siedlic,  and 
year  1862  closed  with  forebodings  of  serious  other  places.  Railway  and  telegraphic  comma- 
disturbances.  nication  was  interrupted  at  several  points.  The 

The  a^tation  was  not  confined  to  the  King-  lower  and  middle  classes,  working  men,  and 

dom  of  Poland,  but  extended  to  the  Old  Polish  the  proprietors  of  small  estates,  equally  took 

Provinces.    In  order  to  prevent  patriotic  man-  part  in  the  movement,  while  the  great  landed 

ifestations,  the  Government  interdicted  or  post-  proprietors  and  the  peasants  kept  aloof.   On 

poned  the  triennial  assemblies  of  the  nobility  January  25th,  the  whole  kingdom  was  placed 

in  these  provinces.     An  exception  was  made  under  martial  law. 

in  favor  of  that  of  Minsk,  which  was  opened  At  the  beginning  of  February,  several  large 

on  November  22d,  1862.  Never  had  a  meeting  •  bodies  of  insurgents  had  already  been  formed 

of  the  nobility  been  more  folly  attended,  the  The  main  body,  consisting  of  about  5,000  men, 

members  considering  this  attendance  a  duty  was  under  the  command  of  Longiewicz ;  and 

to  their  country.    An  address  to  the  Emperor  posted  in  the  mountains  of  Erzyz.    A  second 

setting  forth  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  conn-  division,  commanded  by  Count  Jyskiewicz,  took 

try,  was  unanimously  agreed  upon.    When  the  up  a  position  near  Rawa,  on  the  river  Rawka, 

Governor  forbade  the  sending  of  an  address,  in  the  district  of  Warsaw.    The  third  division, 

it  was  resolved  to  insert  the  proposition  for  it  commanded  by  Frankviski,  was  posted  in  the 

in  the  minutes.     The  assembly  renewed  its  district  of  Lublin.    The  insurgents  soon  took 

former  declarations  in  favor  of  the  equality  possession  of   several   towns,  as  Olknsz,  on 

of  all  classes  and  all  creeds,  freedom  of  con-  Feb.  1st;  of  Lodz,  an  important  manufaetnring 

science,  and  institutions  founded  upon  the  spirit  town  in  the  district  of  Masovia,  where  they 

of  the  nation.  took  from  the  branch  establishment  of  tho 

January,  1868,  was  inaugurated  by  the  at-  bank,  18,000  rubles,  and  from  the  post  office, 
tempt  of  the  Government  to  enforce  a  very  81,000  rubles.  Skirmishes  between  the  insnr- 
rigorous  conscription  law  in  the  towns,  which  gents  and  the  Russians  were  now  of  freqnent 
were  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  revolutionary  occurrence.  In  some  the  Russians  were  de- 
agitation.  In  Warsaw,  the  recruiting  began  in  feated,  and  numbers  of  them  fied  into  Pmssian 
the  night  of  January  14th.    According  to  the  territory. 

Polish  accounts,  those  indicated  by  the  man-  The  Russian  Government  at  once  sent  heavy 
agers  of  the  conscription  were  torn  from  their  reenforcements  of  troops  into  Poland ;  at  tho 
beds,  and  dragged  to  the  citadel  under  a  guard  same  time,  the  conscription  was  stopped,  and 
of  Cossacks,  gendarmes,  and  other  armed  men.  the  Council  of  the  Empire  received  orders 
When  those  for  whom  they  were  in  search  from  the  Emperor,  to  propose  several  bills 
were  not  found,  they  seized  married  men,  having  for  their  object  the  introduction  of  re- 
fathers  of  large  families,  and  held  them  as  forms  into  the  government  of  Poland.  The 
hostages  for  their  surrender.  In  a  similar  Prussian  Government  showed  its  sympathy 
way,  the  conscription  was  enforced  in  the  with  Russia,  by  escorting  back  the  RussiAQ 
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troops  that  had  fled  to   Prnssian   territory,  tions,  all  the  judges  and  judicial  officers,  and 

with  military  honors.    Austria  preserved  an  all  the  independent  public  functionaries  sent  in 

entire  neutrality,  and  protested  against  ooca-  their  resignations  en  truuse,  basing  these  redg- 

sional  violation  of  the  Austrian  territory  by  nations  upon  a  resolution  not  to  receive  any 

Russian  troops^  in  pursuit  of  the  Poles.  communication  from  the  Government  in  the 

On  February  8th,  a  convention  was  con-  Russian  language.  The  sympatliy  with  the  in- 
cluded between  the  Governments  of  Prussia  surrection  was  not  confined  to  the  Polish  in- 
and  Russia,  by  which  Prussia  engaged  to  pre-  habitants  of  these  provinces,  who  form  only  a 
vent  the  insurgents  from  receiving  r6enforce-  small  minority  of  the  total  population  (1,027,- 
ments  and  arms,  or  from  taking  refuge  on  the  000  out  of  9,849,000),  but  extended  to  the  Litli- 
Prussian  territory,  and,  if  called  upon,  to  ac-  uanians  (1,646,000),  who  for  centuries  had  been 
cord  to  Russia  all  the  facilities  possible  for  united  with  the  Poles,  and  to  a  part  of  the 
crushing  the  insurrection.  Additional  articles  Ruthenians,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
regulated  the  mutual  relations  between  the  United  Greek  Church,  and  had  been  forced,  in 
Prussian  and  the  Russian  armies  in  case  of  an  1839,  against  their  will,  into  a  union  with  the 
armed  intervention.  This  convention  was  se-  Russian  State  Ohurch.  Corps  of  insurgents 
verely  and  unanimously  rebuked  throughout  were  formed  in  several  of  these  protinces,  es- 
Europe,  and  led  to  a  coalition  of  France,  £ng-  pecially  in  that  of  Grodno,  though  they  never 
land,  and  Austria.  The  Second  Chamber  of  became  so  numerous  and  efficient  as  in  the 
the  Pnisaan  Parliament,  on  February  28th,  provinces  of  Poland  Proper, 
adopted  by  246  to  67  votes,  a  motion  of  the  Among  the  Russians,  the  insurrection  did  not 
deputies  Hoverbeck  and  Carlowitz,  recom-  find  as  many  friends  as  some  of  its  leaders  had 
mending  neutrality  in  the  Polish  question,  and  expected.  Alexander  Herzen,  Bakunin,  and 
asking  that  both  Russian  soldiers  and  Polish  other  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  Russian  party, 
insurgents  entering  Prussian  territory  should  openly  took  sides  with  the  Poles ;  and  through 
be  disarmed.  their  influence  a  few  Russian  officers  were  in- 

No  attempt  was  made  at  provoking  an  insur-  ducedto  join  the  Polish  insurgents;  but  the 

rection  in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  portions  migority  of  the  Russians  regarded  the  struggle 

of  Poland;  on  the  contrary,  the  Provisional  as  a  sacred  cause  of  the  Russian  nationality, 

Government  of  Warsaw  expressly  warned  the  and  not  only  supported  but  goaded  on  the  Gov- 

inhabitants  of  those  provinces  against  any  revo-  ernment. 

lutionary  outbreak.    This  view  was  shared  by  The  hereditary  fault  of  the  Poles,  internal 

nearly  all  the  Polish  exiles,  and  Gen.  Derabins-  dissensions,  showed  itself  among  the  command- 

ki,  among  others,  declared  him  to  be  an  enemy  crs  of  the  national  forces  immediately  upon  the 

of  Poland,  who  would  seek  to  cause  an  insur-  outbreak  of  the  insurrection.    On  February 

rectionary  outbreak  in  Austrian  Poland.    Still  19th,  Gen.  Mieroslavski,  well  known  to  the 

the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  insurrection  people,  from  the  prominent  part  he  had  taken 

was  generally  manifested  in  the  Polish  prov-  in  former  revolutionary  plots  in  Poland,  and  in 

inces  of  Prussia  and  Austria.    With  the  sue-  the  European  revolution  of  1848,  informed  the 

cess  of  the  insurrection,  notwithstanding  the  insurgents  that  the  Provisional  National  Gov- 

strict  guard   of  the  frontiers,  thousands  of  emment  had   appointed  him  commander -in- 

volunteers  rushed  to  the  seat  of  war.     In  chief  of  all  the  insurrectionary  forces.     He 

the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the  movement  be-  began  his  operations  on  the  frontier  of  the 

came  in  the  beginning  of  March  a  national  governments  of  Plocz  and  Ealish,  but  was 

one,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.    Even  signally  unsuccessful.    Soon  after  he  had  as- 

thtte  classes,  which  had  opposed  and  even  sumed  the  commandership-in-chief,  his  corps 

stmaglj  condemned  the  insurrectionary  out-  was  dispersed,  and   he   himself  disappeared 

break,  regarded  it  to  be  their  duty  to  show  altogether  from  the  seat  of  war. 

their  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Polish  inde-  Marian  Langiewicz  was   more   successful, 

pendence,  and  to  indorse  the  principal  demands  and  for  some  time  was  expected  to  become 

of  the  National  party.    In  Warsaw,  most  of  the  Garibaldi  of  Poland.     He  was  born  on 

the  members  of  the   Council  of  State  who  August  6th,  1827,  at  Kroto^hin,  in  the  grand 

were  independent  of  the  Government,  tendered  duchy  of  Posen.    He  studied,  in  1848,  math- 

their  resignation.    The  same  was  done  by  the  ematics  at  the  university  of  Breslau,  and  for 

Municipality.    Even  the  Archbishop  of  War-  some  time  the  Slavic  languages  at  the  uni- 

saw,  Felinski,  whom  the  Russian  Government  versity  of  Prague.    Being  without  means  of 

had  looked  upon  as  their  most  unflinching  par-  subsistence,  he  for  two  years  acted  as  a  private 

tisan.,  tendered  his  resignation  as  member  of  teacher  in  the  family  of  a  Polish  nobleman, 

the  Council  of  State.    Subsequently,  he  even  after  which  he  entered  the  Prussian  army.    In 

addressed  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  advocating  1869  he  was  an  officer  of  the  artillery  when, 

the  claims  of  the  Polish  nation,  in  consequence  believing  the  prospects  for  a  Polish  revolution 

of  which  he  was  exiled  to  the  interior  of  Rus-  to  be  brightening,  he  resigned,  and  went  to 

sia.     In  the  eight  provinces  of  Russia,  which  Paris,  w^here  Mieroslavski  appointed  him  teach- 

Lad  formerly  been  parts  of  the  Polish  Empire,  er  at  his  new  military  school.    This  place  he 

the  national  movement  likewise  showed  itself,  resigned,  in  order  to  join  Garibaldi,  upon  his 

In  Lithvania,  all  the  marshals  of  the  corpora-  famous  expedition  for  the  annexation  of  Naples 
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and  Sioil J  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.    After  appointed  his  military  coa^ntor,  vlille  the  di- 

the  oonolusion  of  this  campaign,  he  was  ap-  rectionofthe  civil  administration  was  introsted 

pointed  teacher  of  the  artillery  scholars  at  the  to  Bentkovsky,  member  of  the  Second  Prossuui 

Polish  military  school  at  Cnneo.    When  thia  Ohamber.     Langiewicz  appointed  the  iDsor- 

school  was  suppressed,  ho  spent  some  time  at  gent  leaders  Jezioranski  and  Waiigorski  g«n- 

Warsaw,  in  organizing  the  secret  societies  of  erals,  and  accredited  foreign  agents  to  all  for- 

the  revolutionary  party ;  from  there  toward  eign  governments,  to  protect  the  interests.of 

the  close  of  the  year  1862,  he  went  to  London,  the  insurrectionary  government.   On  }larcL 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  ho  at  Idth,  the  Dictator  published  a  decree  consti- 

once  appeared  upon  the  seat  of  war,  and  soon  tuting  the  Civil  Oourt  of  Poland,  by  the  nomi- 

became  the  most  distinguished  of  the  insurrec-  nation  of  four  directors  and  two  secretaries. 
tionary  leaders.  The  dictatorship  of  Langiewicz  called  Mi 

The  scene  of  the  operations  of  Langiewicz,  a  protest  from  Mieroslavski,  dated  March  Uth. 

was  the  governments  of  Radom  and  Lublin,  1868.   Mieroslavski  clmmed  to  have  ^vion^j 

in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  been  invited  to  take  the  dictatorship,  bj  tk 

the  frontier  of  GaUcia.    There,  in  a  short  time,  following  act  of  the  National  Provisional  Gov* 

he  organized  the  largest  of  any   insurgent  ernmont :  "  The  National  Provisional  Gotctl- 

corps,  consisting  of  more  than  6,000  men,  and  ment,  considering  the  insurrection  of  Pula&d 

provided  with  six  cannon.    By  skilful  marches  invites  General  Louis  Mieroslavski  to  take  the 

and  manceuvres  he  several  times  surprised  the  dictatorship  and  chief  command  of  the  isscr- 

enemy,  and  several  times  eluded  their  vigi-  rection.     Warsaw,  Jan.  28d,  1863.^'    Mieroi- 

lance,  when  they  expected  to  encircle  him  by  lavski  further  states  that  he  had  ordered  & 

overwhelming  numbers.  Polish  accounts  claim  proclamation  to  be  published,  in  order  to  l>d 

that  he  gained  signal  successes  over  the  Rus*  distributed  at  the  proper  time,  bat  that  froiL 

si.ins  at  Malogaszezes,  on  February  26th,  and  prudential  reasons  the  authorities  only  and  tk 

March  4th  at  Skala.  leaders  of  the  insurgent  detachments  were  is- 

On  March  10th,  shortly  after  the  Provisional  formed  of  it.     He  charged  Langiewici  with 

Government  had  appointed  him  general,  Lan-  having  ^*  taken  advantage  in  the  most  nijo^ 

giewicz  assumed  the  dictatorship  by  the  fol-  fiable  manner"  of  his  prudence,  seizing  npoa 

lowing  proclamation :  the  moment  when  a  serious  attack  of  ilhd^ 

Countrymen,— Id  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  the  compelled  him  to  seek  a  quiet  refage,  to  pro- 
most  patriotic  sons  of  PoUnd  hare  commenced  a  claim  himself  seoond  dictator  of  the  Polsh 
struggle  caused  by  terrible  abuses,  and  directed  against  nation,  over  some  thoasand  square  miles  of 
llilKJf™^'  enemies  of  liberty  and  civilization.  Not-  territory.  LadUhia  DanUovski,  and  Ladislat 
withstanding  the  extremely  unfavorable  circumstances  x  ,"^*jf  ,  ,  ^  ^  xr  V -/cIil  ^-.^;«-1 
in  which  the  enemy,  by  a  great  increase  of  oppression,  J^s^a,  by  declaration  of  March  16th,  cenifi'iJ 
hastened  the  armed  conflict,  the  struggle  coromenoed  that  they,  conjointly  with  Ladislav  Jauot^i), 
by  an  unarmed  people  has  already  lo^d  two  months,  had,  as  commissioners  of  the  Oentral  NatJosil 

^u!'J^}^^^^'^^i^''''''^^^,^  IV^^^^^'^Vk  ^^^IF-  Committee,  taken  to  Paris  the  invitation  to 

In  presence  of  this  war  to  the  death,  of  the  massa-  'u;^«^„i^ „v:  4,^  «„«„ >.u^  ^:^4»«^,.^Y.;n  ftik! 

cres,  the  pillage,  and  the  conflagrations  which  mark  Mieroslavski  to  assume  the  dictatorship,  t^ 

the  progress  of  the  enemy,  Poland  feels  painfully  the  they,  therefore,  in  common  with  MierosUt^a 

absence  of  a  visible  central  power,  capable  of  directing  protested  ^^  against  the  iniquitous  attempt'  (^i 

the  forces  engaged  in  the  struggle  and  of  summoning  Langiewicz. 

"Tltrir?go*°nS?oS"='^se,«»  more  cp.ble  «.d  ^  ThU  internal  dissension  was  soon  fuflowrf 

worthy  citizens  than  I,  and  although  thoroughly  con-  hy  a  fatal  blow  to  the  national  CSTlse,    IK 

scious  of  the  heavy  duties  of  the  office  and  the  weight  Russians  moved  with  OTerwhelmiog  nmnbefs 

of  responsibility  which  it  involves,  the  gravity  and  ne-  against  Langie  Wicz.      On  March  17th,  jk5 

cessity  of  the  moment  have  decided  me,  after  consult-  nvArtr^r^^V  iyim  of  PKiv^Ki^a  yv«  *\>a  nvAr  MM. 

ing  with  the  Provisional  Government,  to  assume  the  ^^\^  T""  *^  *u  .'  ^^  }.l   J  l^^ 

supreme  power  of  Dictator,  which  I  shall  surrender  to  ^he  left  wing  and  the.  centre  of  the  IDSurci^i 

the  representatives  of  the  nation  as  soon  as  the  yoke  fought  bravely,  and  even  gained  some  frivp 

of  the  Muscovite  is  shaken  oflT.  tages;   but  the  right  wing,  mostly  con^isf^ 

While  retaining  the  immediate  direction  of  miliUry  of  raw  recruits,  was  thrown  into  di$^ 

T^i^nTrcmt^eln'^'r^^'Z^^Z  Rassian  cavalry's^  the  wagon*  in  th*-^ 

will  be  regulated  by  a  special  ordinance  continuing  Of  the  Poles,  who  found  it  necessary  to  renw 

the  work  of  the  Provisional  Government  across  the  Nida.     On  March  ISth,  the  retr^ 

I  conflrm  the  principle  of  liberty  and  eauality  to  all  was  continued,  and  the  bridise  across  th«  ^^ 

to  the"prfpS"        ^  **"'  ^^'^"'^'        indemnity  destroyed  by  order  of  Gen7LaDgiewic2.  B^- 

Poles  ofall  provinces  beneath  the  Muscovite  yoke.  I  ^^^  delayed  the  Russians,   who  wmj  ft^Jj 

summon  you  to  the  struEgle  against  the  domination  of  manded  by  Prince  Schachovskoi,  but  lit'le ;  ^- 

Russian  barbarism.    The  concord  of  all  citizens,  irre-  the  insurgents  were  again  defeated  at  Zar*  - 

n?f  r  "If  ^rifl!!!"''®/!',^!?^  *S  'r**  ';^igious  commu-  ^nd  I^ovemiasto.    OnMay  19th,  a  fresh  dt'^^ 

S;:?;iow^^?e'3fbiirt:l^ibl  nient  of  Russian  troops  advan^  from  Ki^.^: 

sure  the  independence  of  our  country.  the  Poles  were  attacked  at  Busk,  from  P' 

To  arms  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  our  sides,  and  were  totally  routed  and  disp^^^ 

fatherland.  (Signed)  LANGIEWICZ.  Langiewicz,  together  with  three  female  »i> 

This  proclamation  produced  a  great  sensa-  tants.  Misses  Postorojtov,  VoichiechoTskjk3>j 

lion.     Gen.  Wysczky  at  the  same  time  was  Krasinska,  the  cavalry  general  Czapat  ^' 
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Beveral  officers  crossed  the  Vistula,  on  the  night  gan,  and  the  edicts  and  the  laws  which  it  fmb- 
of  March  19th,  at  IJscie-Tesnickie,  and  escaped  lished  claimed  obligatory  force   throaghont 
intoGalicia.  He  was  captured  and  brought  first  the  whole  country.     The  others  were  semi- 
to  Tamov,  from  there  to  Cracow,  and  snbse-  official  publications  to  which  the  orders  of  the 
quently  to  Morayia.    His  female  companions  government  were  from  time  to  time  communi- 
were  at  once  set  at  liberty.    The  Poles  lost  cated,  or  independent  prints  supporting  the 
about  four  hundred  in  killed,  but  all  the  rest  government,  and  containing  news  of  the  in- 
of  their  army  were  dispersed.    This  was  tho  surrection,  and  of  the  general  position  of  ^e 
end  of  the  only  large  body  of  troops  which  Polish  question  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  Poles,  during  the  year  1863,  were  able  to  or-  The  National  Government  continued  issuing 
ganize.    Henceforth  they  had  to  confine  them-  decrees  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  en- 
selves  exclusively  to  guerilla  warfare,  which  deavored  to  enforce  their  execution  by  threat- 
presented  but  few  interesting  incidents.  ening  with   the   severest   penalties  aU  who 
TheOentralCommitteeof  Warsaw,  on  March  should  refuse  obedience.    In  July  it  ordered 
21st,  declared  the  power  of  Dictator  Langie-  a  general  conscription  of  all  men  from  eighteen 
wicz  to  have  ceased,  and  resumed  the  supreme  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  appointed  the  places 
direction  of  the  insurrection.     Mieroslavski,  for  their  rendezvous,  and  issued  minute  in- 
who  returned  from  Paris  to  Cracow,  seemed  structions  for  carrying  on  the  war.     It  also 
to  have  fallen  into  discredit.    It  was  even  re-  published  a  municipal  law  for  Poland  Proper, 
ported  that  he  had  been  outlawed,  and  that  for  Lithuania  and  Ruthenia,  established  three 
one  of  the  two  indoraers  of  his  protest  had  supreme  courts^  and  again  forbade  all  Poles  to 
been  hanged.  pay  taxes  to  the  Russians.    On  July  1 7th,  it 
On  April  12th,  the  Emperor  issued  an  offer  aecreed   a    new  forced  loan  of  twenty-one 
of  an  amnesty  to  the  Poles.    In  this  document  millions  of  Polish  fiorins,  to  be  paid  in  three 
the  instigators  of  the  insurrection  are  designa-  equal  instalments,  and  on  July  26th  it  appoint- 
ted  as  "  individuals  who,  by  long  years  of  an  ed  "  citizen  "  Ladislav  Czartoryski  diplomatic 
unsteady  life  abroad,  have  become  accustomed  agent-general  for  Paris  and  London.    It  also 
to  instigate  disturbances  and  violence,  and  to  published  a  financial  report,  according  to  which 
plot  in  secret.    The  task  of  the  present  age,"  it  had  at  its  disposal  thirty-seven  millions  of 
the  Emperor  said,  *4s  to  establish  the  pros-  n  rubles. 

perity  of  the  country,  not  by  streams  of  blood,  Though  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Polish 

but  by  peaceable  legislation."     He  offered  a  cause  to  magnify  as  much  as  possible  the  power 

complete  amnesty  to  all  Poles  who  had  taken  of  the  National  Government,  the  latter  often 

part  in  the  insurrection,  if  they  were  not  guilty  showed  its  secret  influence  by  daring  acts. 

of  desertion  from  the  army  or  of  other  crimes,  Thus,  by  its  order,  3,700,000  rubles  were,  on 

and  if  they  returned  to  their  allegiance  by  the  June  9th,  abstracted  from  the  Treasury  of  War- 

1st  (18th)  of  May.    He  again  assured  them  of  saw,  the  inspector  and  the  clerks  yielding  to 

his  wish  to  open  a  new  era  in  the  political  life  the  demand  of  the  National  Government,  and 

of  Poland,  by  ^gradually  developing  natioual  disappearing  from    Warsaw  as  soon  as  the 

institntions.  money  had  been  secured.    In  September  it 

The  Central  Conunittee  of  "Warsaw  replied  prevailed  upon  a  large  number  of  rolish  offi- 

to  this  amnesty  by  a  declaration  that  the  Poles  cers,  who  were  stiU  in  the  employ  of  the  Rus- 

would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  inde-  sian  Government,. to  resign,  and  caused  all  the 

pendence  of  the  country  had  been  secured,  printers  of  Warsaw  to  refuse  printing  the  Gov- 

Another  act  of  the  Central  Committee  forbade  ernment  journals.  In  November  and  December, 

the  inhabitants  of  Poland  henceforth  to  pay  however,  the  Russian  Government  succeeded 

taxes  to  the  Russian  officials,  and  ordered  all  in  arresting  to  some  extent  the  operations  of  the 

Poles  serving  in  the  Russian  army  to  join  the  National  Government,  as  some  of  its  presses 

insarrectionary  force.      The  Committee   also  and  secret  journals  were  discovered  and  seized. 

divided    the  kingdom  into  twenty- three  dis-  In  November  a  new  forced  loan  of  40  millions 

tricts,  each  one  of  which  was  to  furnish,  with-  of  Polish  fiorins  was  decreed,  but  it  seemed 

oiit  delay,  four  hundred  men  to  the  insurgent  that  the  exhausted  country  was  no  longer  able 

army,     £ach  place  was  also  to  pay  a  certain  to  furnish  it.    There  were  indications  that  dis- 

nmount  of  taxes  to  the  National  Government,  sension  between  an  aristocratic  and  a  demo- 

For  each  district,  branch  committees  were  es-  cratic  party  in  the  National  Government  con- 

tabiished,  to  attend  to  the  recruiting,  the  levy-  tinned  throughout  the  year;  but  the  statements 

ing  of  taxes,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  penal  concerning  this  point  are  vague  and  contradic- 

laws.  tory. 

The  secret  government  which,  on  May  1st  The  history  of  the  insurrectionary  move- 

fl3th),  adopted  formally  the  style  and  title  of  ments  during  the  last  months  of  the  yeai*  is 

tho  "  Polish  National  Government,"  was  rep-  monotonous,  and  presents  hardly  any  notable 

resented  by  no  less  than  six  secret  journals,  features.    The  Poles  did  not  undertake  to  or- 

nil   secretly  printed  and  almost  publicly  dis-  ganize  any  considerable  army,  but  confined 

>ributed  in  Warsaw,  and  fVpm  Warsaw  trans-  themselves  to  the  guerilla  warfare.    Most  of 

Tiitted   to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  their  prominent  leaders  perished  in  the  un- 

Mo cement  {Ruch)  yffdiA  the  national  official  or-  equal  struggle;  thus  the  Italian  Nullo  (on May 
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5tb),  and  the  Poles  Oieszovski  (April  4th),  historj,  incnrred  the  general  condemnation  of 
CzachoTski,  Lelewel  (Sept.  6th).  Most  of  their  the  civilizsed  world.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
reinforcements  were  received  from  Galicia,  year,  Grand  Dake  Constantine  was  temporarily 
bat  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  the  relieved  from  his  post  as  Administrator  of  the 
Kussians  were  well  informed  by  their  spies  of  Kingdom  and  Chief  Commander  of  the  Army ; 
the  expeditions  fitted  out  in  Galicia;  and  most  some  time  before,  Marqnis  Wielopolski  had  left 
of  them  were  dispersed  as  soon  as  they  crossed  Warsaw  on  a  furlough  of  several  months, 
the  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  A  naval  expe-  The  convention  concluded  on  February  Stli, 
dition,  fitted  out  in  £ngland,  under  the  com-  between  Russia  and  Pmsda,  was  deemed,  sx 
mand  of  Lapinski,  in  June,  failed,  as  well  as  least  by  France,  to  be  snch  an  interpodtion  of 
another  which  tried  to  penetrate  into  Russia  the  latter  in  behalf  of  the  former,  in  her  cod- 
from  Moldavia.  A  large  portion  of  the  rnral  test  with  her  revolted  subjects,  as  to  be  a  mil- 
population  both  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  ter  of  international  concern, 
in  the  old  Polish  provinces  continued  to  with-  On  Feb.  17th,  M.  Drouyn  de  THoys  ad- 
hold  from  the  insurrection  not  only  its  cooper-  dressed  a  note  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  French 
ation  but  its  sympathy.  Yet  the  Russians  en-  Minister  at  Berlin,  in  which  he  expressed  a  re- 
tirely  failed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war.  The  gret  that  Prussia  had  departed  from  her  i&€a- 
guerillas  were  in  November  and  December  as  trality,  and  enumerated  as  inconvenienoes  like- 
active  as  ever.  Gen.  Kruk,  one  of  the  five  ly  to  result  from  that  step,  that  the  Poli;^ 
chief  commanders  (one  for  each  province),  question  had  thereby  acquired  European  im- 
whom  the  National  Government  had  appointed,  portance ;  that  the  idea  of  unity  between  the 
claimed  to  have  defeated  the  Russians  at  Chelm,  different  populations  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
in  the  government  of  Lublin,  on  Nov.  9th,  and  Poland  had  been  revived ;  that  a  really  nationiil 
on  Nov.  18th,  the  Polish  General  Bozack  sur-  insurrection  had  been  brought  about;  that  the 
prised  and  defeated  the  Russians  at  the  town  Prussian  Government  had  by  this  means  cast 
of  Opatov,  in  the  government  of  Radom.  itself  into  serious  embarrassments ;  and  that  it 

Many  exaggerated  reports  were  spread  by  had  created  a  political  situation  of  grave  un- 

the  Polish  papers  relative  to  the  extent  of  easiness,  and  likely  to  prove  the  source  of  future 

the  insurrection  and  the  number  of  the  Na-  complications  for  the  Cabinet, 
tional  troops.     Lithuania  was  represented  by        Another  despatch  from  M.  Drouyn  de  THuts 

them  as  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  insurrec-  to  the  Due  de  Montebello,  French  Minister  at 

tion  of  Poland  Proper,  and  even  so  distant  gov-  St.  Petersburg,  February  18th,   1663,  states 

emments  as  Witebsk,  Smolensk,  the  Ukraine,  that  the  Polish  question  excites  in  France  the 

were  said  to  have  risen  against  the  Russian  sympathy  of  all  classes,  and  that  the  repre- 

authority.    These  reports  were  not  confirmed,  sentatives  of  the  European  Powers,  assembled 

and  it  appears  very  doubtflil  whether  in  any  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  actuated  by  the 

government  outside  of  Poland  Proper,  a  msgor-  same  sentiments  when,  seeking  to  repair  the 

ity  of  the  population  felt  any  sympathy  with  misfortunes  of  Poland,  which  was  one  of  the 

the  insurrection.    As  to  the  number  of  gue-  principal  objects  of  their  solicitude,  they  placed 

rillas,  all  accounts  assert  the  impossibility  of  at  the  head  of  the  general  act,  destined  to 

stating  it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.    It  was  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  new  political  system  of 

probably  most  of  the  time  between  10,000  and  Europe,  the  stipulations  which  connected  Po- 

80,000.  land  with  that  system.    He  recapitulates  a  con- 

The  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  of  course,  versntion  with  the  Baron  de  Reichberg,  from 

arrested   the    reformatory  policy  which  the  whom,  he  says,  he  had  not  concealed  that 

Grand  Duke  Constantine  and  Marquis  Wielo-  **  even  despite  of  us,  events  may  grow  more 

polski  intended  to  pursue.  During  the  first  days  and  more  embarrassing,  and  the  pressure  of 

after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Russian  public  opinion  become  greater  as  the  gravitr 

Government  held  out  the  promise  of  some  fur-  of  the  circumstances  increases.^'    He  comments 

ther  reforms;  but  when  this,  as  well  as  the  upon  the  hopes  aroused  upon  the  accession 

ofi'er  of  an  amnesty,  failed  to  produce  any  effect,  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  throne,  and 

the  utmost  rigor  was  used  for  the  suppression  considers  that  if  they  should  not  be  realized, 

of  the  rebellion.    Gen.  Berg,  who  in  March  Russia  would  create  embarrassment  for  her- 

was  appointed  commanding  General  at  War-  self,  and  place  France  in  a  disagreeable  po»don. 

saw,  and  Gen.  Mouravieff,  who  was  appoint-  He-  concludes  by  requesting  the  Due  de  Mont<h 

ed  Military  Gk)vernor  of  the  governments  of  hello  to  lay  the  question  in  this  shape  before 

Kovno,  Vilna,  Witebsk,  Minsk  and  Grodno,  to  the  Prince  Gortschakoff. 
which  later  the  government  of  Augustovo,*        In  a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Grammont, 

in  Poland  Proper,  was  added,  ruled  wich  an  iron  French  Minister  at  Vienna,  dated  Feb.  19th, 

hand.    Mouravieff,  in  particular,  by  a  degree  gratification  was  expressed  by  M.  Drouyn  de 

of  cruelty  which  has  no  parallel  in  modern  THuys  that  ''  the  Court  of  Austria  had  pro- 
tected herself  against  the  fault  into  which  the 


*  The  report  t»«at  the  goTernment  of  Augtintovo  h«d  been    Cabinet  of  Berlin  had  fallen  in  signing  the  con- 
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aisnmed  doriDg  the  last  century,  the  attitnde  an  exceptional  importance — ^is  the  fact  that 

of  the  Oabinet  of  Vienna  has  not  been  identi-  they  are  not  the  effects  of  a  temporary  crisis. 

cal  with  that  of  Russia  and  Prussia."     This  Effects  which  are  ahnost  invariably  reprodu- 

difference,  it  is  said,  has  not  escaped  the  Polish  ced  with  each  generation  cannot  be  attributed 

popnlatioD,  and  has  not  been  without  iuflnence  to  purely  accidental  causes.  These  convalsions, 

in  their  dispositions  toward  Austria.     In  a  which  have  become  periodical,  are  the  symp- 

despatch  to  Baron  de  Gros,  the  French  Minis-  torn  of  an  inveterate  evil ;  they  are  so  many 

ter  at  London,  dated  Feb.  21st,  1868,  M.  Drouyn  proofs  of  the  impotency  of  all  plans  hitherto 

de  PHuys  expresses  the  expectation  that  the  designed  to  reconcile  Poland  with  the  position 

British  Minister  at  Berlin  has  received  instmo-  hitherto  conceded  to  it.     On  the  other  hand, 

.tions  perfectly  coinciding  with  those  of  the  these  too  frequent  disturbances  are  a  source 

French  Minister.    He  suggests,  however,  whe-  of  anxiety  and  alarm.     Poland,  occupying  a 

ther  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  give  to  the  central  position  on  the  continent,  cannot  be 

manifestation  of  the  opinion  of  the  two  Gov-  disturbed  without  the  other  states  touching  np- 

ernments  '^  a  more  permanent  and  a  more  de-  on  her  frontier  suffering  a  shock  which  rever- 

termined  form ; "  whether,  for  example,  they  berates  through  the  whole  of  Europe.    This 

could  not  *^  combine  the  terms  of  an  identical  has  always  been  the  case  whenever  the  Poles 

communication,  to  be  delivered  simtdtaneously  have  taken  up  arms.    These  conflicts  do  not 

to  the  Berlin  Oabinet,  and  then  brought  to  the  only  create  anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  but, 

cognizance  of  the  8t.  Petersburg  Oabinet  ? "  if  they  are  prolonged,  may  disturb  the  rela- 

It  also  appeared   to  M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys,  tions  between  the  cabinets,  and  cause  most 

tliat  "  a  ^tep  of  this  nature  would  obtain  the  lamentable  complications.     It  is  the  common 

adhesion  of  the   Austrian    Government,"  as  interest  of  all  the  powers  to  see  that  these  in- 

there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  Vienna  cessantly  recurring  dangers  are  stopped.    The 

Cabinet  took  the  same  view  as  England  and  French  Government  feels  confident  that  the 

France  of  the  convention  between  Prussia  and  Court  of  Russia  will  show  that  it  is  animated 

Russia.     In  order  to  give  die  English  Oabinet  by  those  liberal  views  of  which  the  reign  of 

some  idea  of  the  views  of  France,  a  copy  of  a  the   Emperor    Alexander  has  already  given 

draft  of  a  note  was  iifclosed,  in  which,  how-  snch  striking  proofs ;  and  that  it  will  take 

ever,  as  M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys  stated,  France  measures  to  place  Poland   under  the  condi- 

was  willing  to  admit  aU  reasonable  alterations,  tions  of  a  durable  peace. 

A  circular  despatch  from  M.  Drouyn  de        The  English  note  takes  the  ground  that  the 
THuys  to  the  French  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  general  sympathy  which  is  felt  for  the  Polish 
dated  March  Ist,  stated  that  **  the  Government  nation  might,  of  itself,  justify  her  Majesty's 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  had  not  adhered  to  Government  !n  making,  in  favor  of  the  Polish 
the  step  which  France  was  disposed  to  take ;  race,  an  appeal  to  the  generous  and  benevolent 
that  Austria,  on  her  part,  while  adopting  the  feelings  of  his  Imperial  M^esty ;  but  that  the 
view  of  France,  had  not  thought  herself  justi-  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  a  peculiar 
fied  in  officially  discountenancing  a  convention  right  to  make  its  opinion's  known  to  that  of 
with  which  she  had  from  the  first  declined  soli-  Russia,  because  Great  Britain  having,  in  com- 
darity;  fJi^t  France  in  this  state  of  things  had  no  mon  with  other  European  Powers,  been  a 
means  with  which  to  pursue  further  a  propo-  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  her  Miyesty's 
sition  which  supposed  an  agreement.  Government  should  interpose  with  regard  to 
The   view  taken  by  Great  Britain  of  the  any  matter  which  may  appear  to  constitute 
Polish  question  may  be  inferred  from  the  note  a  departure  from  the  provisions  and  stipu- 
of  Earl  Russell  of  the  5th  of  "March,  1868,  ad-  lations  of  that  treaty.    The  English  Govem- 
dressed  to  the  Powers  that  signed  the  Treaty  ment  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  say  that,  al- 
of  Vienna.    It  differs  from  the  French  in  re-  though  the  union  of  the  kingdom  to  the  eni- 
ferring  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  pire  has  been  meditated  in  accordance  with 
Alexander,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  final  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
act,  instead  of  invoking  the  treaties.    The  fol-  conditions  upon  which  that  union  was  distinct- 
lowing  were  the  demands  proposed  to  be  made  ly  made  to  depend  have  not  been  fulfilled 
of  Bnssia  :    1st.    An  immediate  amnesty  in  by  the  Russian  Government.     The  Emperor 
favor  of  the  Polish  insurgents.    2d.  The  reali-  Alexander,  in  execution  of  the  engagements 
zation  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Emperor  contracted  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  establish- 
AJexander  to  the  Poles  in  his  celebrated  proc-  ed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  a  national  repre- 
lamation  of  November,  1815.    3d.  The  imme-  sentation  and  national  institutions,  correspond- 
diate  convocation  of  the  Polish  Diet.  ing  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties.    But 
On  April  17th,  the  representatives  of  Austria,  upon  the  suppression  of   the  revolt,  in  1830, 
France   and  England,  at  St.  Petersburg,  pre-  those  arrangements  were  swept  away.  Prince 
sented  to  the  Russian  Oabinet  notes  of  their  Gortschakoff,  like  his  predecessors,  argues  that 
Governments  concerning  the  Polish  question,  the  suppression  of  that  revolt  cancelled  all  the 
.The  notes  of  France  and  England  are  dated  engagements  of  Bussia  in  the  Treaty  of  Vi- 
April  10th,  that  of  Austria  is  dated  April  11th,  enna  with  regard  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland ; 
The  French  note  says  what,  characterizes  hut  the  English  Government  cannot  acquiesce 
the  disturbances  in  Poland — what  gives  them  in  a  doctrine  which  it  deems  so  contrary  to 
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good  faith,  so  destructive  of  tho  obligations  of  mensions ;  if,  in  that  case,  the  Emperor  of  Ros* 
treaties,  and  so  fatal  to  all  the  international  sia  should  take  no  conciliatory  steps,  dangers 
ties  which  bind  together  the  commnnities  of  and  complications  might  arise  not  at  present 
European  States  and  Powers.    Such  an  asser-  in  contemplation.      Baron  Bmnnow,  in  re- 
tion  might  have  been  made  if  the  Emperor  of  ply,  stated  that  there  were  projects  ajfloat  for 
Russia  had  held  Poland  as  part  of  the  original  altering  the  map  of  Europe,  that  in  these  pro- 
dominions  of  his  crown,  or  if  he  had  acquired  jects  compensations  to  Russia  were  concladed, 
it  by  the  unassisted  success  of  his  arms,  or  un-  that  Russia  entered  into  none  of  these  pro- 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  any  other  Pow-  jects,  and  trusted  Great  Britain  would  do  like- 
er.    But  the  Emperor  of  Russia  held  Poland  by  wise.    Earl  Russell  said  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  solemn  stipulation  of  a  treaty  made  by  her  M^jesty^s  Government  to  do  so ;   bat  Rna- 
him  with  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prus-  sia  had  herself^  in  some  cases,  been  active  in 
sia,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  the  re-  proposing  and  carrying  into  effect  territorial 
volt  of  the  Poles  could  not  release  him  from  changes.   But  England  trusted  that  the  Emper- 
the  engagements  so  contracted,  nor  obliterate  or  of  Russia,  by  granting  an  amnesty  and  the 
the  signatures  by  which  his  plenipotentiaries  benefit  of  free  institutions  to  Poland,  would 
had  concluded,  and  he  himself  had  ratified,  put  an  end  to  this  insurrection, 
those  engagements.     These   engagements,  in  The  Austrian  note,  of  April  1 1th,  directs  the 
the  opinion  of  the  English  Government,  have  attention  of  the  Russian  Government  to  the 
not  been,  nor  are  they  now,  faithfully  carried  pernicious  infiuenco  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
into  execution  by  the  Russian  Government,  upon  the  Austrian  provinces.     Grave,  embar- 
The  English  Government  forbears  to  dwell  rassments  are  thus  occasioned  to  the  Austrian 
upon  that  long  course  of  action,  civil,  nation-  Government,  which  is  therefore  bound  to  at- 
al,  and  military,  carried  on  by  the   Russian  tach  peculiar  importance  to  prevent  their  re- 
Government  within  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  of  ourrence.     By  replacing  the  Polish  provinces 
which  the  Poles  so  loudly  complain ;  it  would  subject  to  Russia  in  the  conditions  of  a  durable 
rather  advert  to  the  much  desired  termina-  peace,  Russia  would  avert  consequences  dxea^ 
tion  of  their  lamentable  troubles.    It  is  evi-  trous  to  all  Europe,  but  peculiarly  to  the  conn- 
dent  that  even  if  Poland  shall  be  reduced  to  tries  which  are  more  "frequently  affected  by 
subjection,  the  remembrance  of  the  events  of  conflicts  that  inevitably  result  in  agitating  pub- 
the  struggle  will  long  continue  to  make  it  the  lie  opinion  to  a  degree  alarming  for  the  van- 
bitter  enemy  of  Russia,  and  a  source  of  weak-  ons  Governments,  and  calculated,  moreover, 
ness  and  of  danger,  instead  of  being  an  ele-  to  bring  about  serious  complications, 
ment  of  security  and  of  strength.     The  Eng-  The  replies  of  Russia  to  the  Three  Great 
lish  Government  would  beg,  moreover,  to  sub-  Powers  are  dated  April  26th,  and  were  pub- 
mit  to  the  Imperial  Government  that,  besides  lished  by  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg^  of 
the  obligations  of  treaties,  Russia,  as  a  mem-  Maj  8d.    In  his  reply  to  England  Prince  Gfort- 
ber  of  the  community  of  European  States,  has  schakoff  subdivides  the  ^English  despatch  into 
duties  of  comity  toward  other  nations  to  ful-  two  portions :  the  first  relating  to  what  may 
fil.     The  conditions  of  things  which  has  now  be  considered  as  the  legal  bearings  of  the  Polish 
for  a  long  course  of  time  existed  in  Poland,  is  question ;  and  the  second  to  the  expediency  of 
a  source  of  danger,  not  to  Russia  alone,  but  re<^stab]ishing  peace  in  Poland  upon  a  durable 
also  to  the  general  peace  of  Europe.    The  dls-  basis.    In  regard  to  its  legal  obligations,  the 
turbances  which  are  perpetually  breaking  out  Russian  Minister  thinks  that  his  GovernmcDt 
among  the  Polish  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Mi^-  can  thoroughly  vindicate  its  conduct.    He  cor- 
esty  necessarily  produce  a  serious  agitation  of  rects  the  mistake  into  which  he  alleges  that  Earl 
opinion  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  tending  Russell  had  fallen  when  he  stated  in  his  despatch 
to  excite  much  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  their  that  it  was  provided  by  that  treaty  that  the 
Gt>vernments,  and  which  might,  under  pos-  Duchy  of  Varsovia  should  be  converted  into  a 
sible  circumstances,  produce  complications  of  Polish  kingdom  and  joined  to  the  Russian  em- 
the  most  serious  nature.  pire  under  certain  conditions.      On  the  oon- 
A  second  English  despatch  of  the  same  date  trary,  he  points  out  it  was  merely  provided 
(April  10th),  gives  an  account  of  an  important  that  the  subjects  of  Russian,  Austrian  and 
conversation  between  Earl  Russell  and  Baron  Prussian  Poland  respectively  should  obtain  *'  a 
Brunnow.    The  baron  asked  whether  the  com-  representation  and  national  institutions  rego- 
munication  which  her  Mi^esty^s  Government  lated  after  the   mode  of  political  existence 
was  about  to  make  to  St.  Petersburg  would  be  which  each  of  the  Governments  to  which  they 
of  a  pacific  nature.    Earl  Russell  replied  that  it  appertained    should  judge   it  convenient  to 
would  be,  but  that,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  mislead  accord  to  them."    Prince  G ortschakoff  goes  on 
Baron  Brunnow,  he  must  say  something  more,  to  say  that  Alexander  I.  gave  a  constitution  to 
Her  Mtgesty^s  Government  had  no  intentions  Poland  at  the  close  of  the  year  1816,  but  thi» 
that  wore  otherwise  than  pacific,  still  less  any  act  was  purely  spontaneous  on  his  part,  aod, 
concert  with  other  Powers  for  any  but  pacific  so  far  from  constituting  an  irrevocable  engage-^ 
purposes.  But  the  state  of  things  might  change,  ment  toward  the  foreign  Powers,  was,  in  &ct. 
The  present  overtures  might  be  rejected,  and  never  commuDioated  to  them.    The  revolt  of 
the  insurrection  continue  to  assume  larger  di-  1830,  he  says,  had  the  effect  of  ATumlling  the 
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constitntion  granted  in  confonnitj  with  the  ^'IftheGovernmentof  her  Britannic  Mi^eetj 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  when  in  that  year  the  lays  stress  upon  (reUve)  the  reaction  which  the 
Bnssian  Gk)vemnient  sncceeded  in  reestahlish-  troubles  of  Poland  exercise  on  the  peace  of 
ing  its  supremacy  in  Poland,  it  was  by  the  Europe,  wo  must  be  still  more  struck  with  the 
Tirtue,  as  it  were,  of  re-conquest  entirely  ah-  influence  which  the  agitations  of  Europe  have 
solved  from  all  precedent  obligations.    Com-  in  all  times  had  the  power  to  exercise  on  the 
ing  to  the  second  branch  of  the  question,  he  tranquillity  of  Polana.    Since  1815  this  country 
says,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Czar,  as  it  is  the  has  witnessed  the  development  of  a  matericd 
desire  of  her  Mi^iesty's  Government,  that  a  welfare  unknown  until  then  in  her  annids, 
practical  solution  of  the  Polish  question  should  while  other  states  have  in  the  interval  under- 
be  arrived  at.    The  only  diiference  of  opinion  gone  many  interior  crises.    This  repose  was 
which  exists  between  the  two  cabinets  is  due  only  troubled,  in  1880,  by  the  consequences  of 
to  the  fact  that  the  English  Government  con-  commotions  coming  from  abroad;   18  years 
tinaes  to  maintain  that  a  restoration  of  the  later,  in  1848,  while  almost  the  whole  of 
Constitution  of  1815  is  the  *'sole  panacea^*  for  Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  revolution,  the 
the  troubles  of  Poland.  Kingdom  of  Poland  was  able  to  preserve  its 
Prince  Gortschakoff  goes  on  to  say :  "  But  the  tranquillity.    We  are  persuaded  that  it  would 
English  Government  and  nation  can  hardly  be  the  same  at  present,  were  it  not  for  the 
assert  that  there  is  only  one  form  of  govern-  continual  instigations  of  the  party  of  cosmopol- 
ment  possible  for  'aU  peoples,  whatever  may  itan  revolution.    If  tliis  party,  everywhere  de- 
be  their  history  and  development.    Tliere  are  voted  to  the  overthrow  of  order,  at  present 
many  degrees  to  pass  through,  and  each  nation  concentrates  all  its  activity  upon  Poland,  a 
mast  proceed  in  this  path  according  to  its  own  grave  error  would  be  conunitted  in  supposing 
instincts.    It  is  Just  and  natural  tihat  a  sever-  that  its  aspirations  will  stop  short  at  that  limit, 
eign,  animated  by  the  most  benevolent  inten-  What  it  seeks  there  is  a  lever  to  overturn  tiie 
tions,  should  calculate  the  bearing  and  exten-  rest  of  Europe.    Those  cabinets  which  attach 
fiion  of  institutions  destined  to  place  his  sabjects  importance  to  seeing  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
in  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  existence."  return  a  moment  earlier  to  the  conditions  of  a 
Prince  Gortschakoff  then  appeals  to  the  liberal  durable  peace,  cannot  therefore  more  certainly 
measures  which  the  present  Czar  has  inaugu-  ensure  tne  realization  of  this  desire  than  by 
rated  in  Bussia,  ana  remarks  that  a  similar  laboring  on  tlieir  side,  to  appease  the  moral 
*' solicitude"  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  and  material  disorder  which  it  is  sought  to 
Poland.     He  says  that  foreign  states  misappre-  propagate  in  Europe,  and  thus  to  exhaust  the 
hend  the  real  nature  of  Polish  institutions,  main  source  of  the  agitations  at  which  their 
They  are,  in   truth,    most   liberid,  although  foresight  is  alarmed." 

distance  and  "  the  chimerical  passions  of  a  With  reference  to  this  despatch,  Lord  Rns- 

hostile  party"  have  prevented  strangers  from  seU,  writing  on  May  2d,  to  Lord  Napier,  Eng- 

appreciating  them.    The  system  inaugurated  lish  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  says:  "Baron 


day  end  in  becoming  "  a  species 
«elf-government,  established  on  the  basis  of  the  10th  of  April,  said  to  me,  in  substance, 
those    provincial    and  municipal  institutions  whatfoDows:  '  Yon  have  declared  to  me  that 
which  have  in  England  secured  the  greatness  the  step  which  Lord  Napier  was  instructed  to 
and  prosperity  of  that  country."    They  have  take  was  taken  with  a  pacific  intention.    The 
hitherto  been  prevented  from  bearing  their  full  Imperial  Cabinet  has  received  your  despatch  in 
fruit  by  "the  party  of  disorder,"  and  "it  has  a  similar  spirit  of  peace  and  of  conciliation, 
been  impossible  to  show  how  they  work,  or  You  have  told  me  that  the  representation  you 
how  far   they  respond  to  the  real  necessities  have  made  is  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
and  to  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  country,  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815. 
It  is  only  when  this  experiment  shall  have  The  Imperial  Cabinet  on  its  part  accepts  the 
been  made  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  a  basis.    The  Imperial  Cabinet  is  ready  to  enter 
jud/f^ment  upon  this  work,  and  to  complete  it.  upon  an  exchange  of  ideas  upon  the  ground 
''Russia  is  too  directly  interested  in  the  tran-  and  within  the  limits  of  the  treaties  of  1816.' " 
qnillity  of  Poland  not  to  understand  the  duties  The  reply  to  France  is  a  much  less  elaborate 
of  her  position  toward  other  nations.    It  would  document  than  the  despatch  sent  to  England, 
be  difficult  to  assert  that  she  has  met,  in  this  Prince  Gortschakoff  states  that  the  wishes  ex- 
respect,  with  scrupulous  reciprocity.    The  con-  pressed  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Kapoleon 
tfnual  conspiracy  which  is  being  organized  and  harmonize  with  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
armed  abroad  to  keep  up  disorder  in  the  king-  sia.    The  Emperor' Alexander  admits  the  just 
dom  is  a  fact  of  public  notoriety,  the  incon-  interest  which  the  powers  bordering  on  Poland, 
veiiicnco   of  which  principally  consists  in  the  and  those  who  cooperated  in  settling  the  state 
moral  effects  which  the  fiavorers  of  the  insur-  of  Europe,  must  naturally  take  in  all  the  com- 
rection  deduce  from  it,  in  order  to  lead  astray  plications  of  a  nature  to  disturb  its  harmony, 
the  peaceable  population,  by  paining  credit  for  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  pointing  out  to 
the  belief  in  direct  assistance  from  abroad.  Russia  the  opportunity  for  taking  measures  to 
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place  Poland  in  the  condition  of  darable  peace,  of  which  notes  Rosgia  replied.     Bnt  neither 

responds  entirely  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  the  notes  nor  the  replies  contained  anything 

Alexander.    But  it  is  npon  the  selection  of  the  noteworthy.     Belginm,  Switzerland,  and  the 

measures  conducive  to  this  end,  that  it  would  United  States  of  America  declined  the  invitation 

be  desirable  to  come  to  an  understanding,  of  France  to  address  Russia.  The  opinion  of  the 

The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  points  Government  of  the  United  States  is  expressed  in 

out  the  insuflSciency  of  the  combinations,  hith-  a  note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Dayton, 

erto  conceived  to  reconcile  Poland  with  the  American  Minister  at  Paris,  dated  Washington, 

position  granted  to  her.    This  is  an  additional  May  11th,  1863.  Mr.  Seward  informs  Mr.  Dayton 

motive  not  to  recommence  experiments  which  that  M.  Mercier  had  read  to  him  a  despatch, 

have  been  a  source  of  misfortune  to  Poland  as  dated  April  23d,  in  which  M.  DronyndeTHnys, 

well  as  to  Russia — a  cause  of  troubles  to  £u-  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  states 

rope,  and  which  in  idl  probability  would  lead  that  the  Emperor,  appreciating  the  valaeofthe 

to  the  same  results.    The  evils  from  which  the  traditional  sympathy  of  the  United  States  for 

kingdom  is  actually  suffering  are  the  revolution-  Poland  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  evident 

ary  tendencies,  the  curse  of  our  age,  which  are  friendship  for  Russia  on  the  other,  would  be 

now  concentrated  in  Poland.  The  Governments  happy  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  United 

whose  duty  it  is  to  cure  this  evil,  cannot  devote  States  in  this  important  question.    Secretary 

too  much  attention  to  it.    The  Emperor  Napo-  Seward  goes  on  to  say  that  '*  the  Amencan 

leon  can  best  accelerate  the  realization  of  the  Government  is  profoundly  and  agreeably  im- 

wish  he  expresses  to  Russia  in  the  name  of  pressed  with  the  consideration  which  the  £m- 

liumanity,  and  in  that  of  the  permanent  inter-  peror  has  manifested  toward  the  United  States, 
ests  of  Europe,  by  aiding  in  putting  down  the '  by  inviting  their  concurrence  in  a  proceeding 

cosmopolitan  revolution.   The  Russian  Govern-  having  for  its  object  the  double  interests  of 

ment  hopes  that,  appreciating  the  question  in  a  public  order  and  humanity.     Nor  is  it  les? 

liigh  pomt  of  view,  with  all  the  difficulties  it  favorably  impressed  with  the  sentiments  and 

implies,  and  all  the  allowances  it  requires,  the  prudential  cdtisiderations  which  the  Em- 

the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  not  refuse  the  peror  has  in  so  becoming  a  manner  expressed 

moral  support  which  may  depend  npon  him,  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,"  as  they  are 

so  as  to  facilitate  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  such  only  **  as  appeal  to  the  just  emotions  and 

task  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  solicitude  for  best  sympathies  of  mankind."    He  feels  assured 

the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  his  duties  toward  by  the  enlightened  and  humane  character  of  the 

Russia,  and  his  international  relations  with  his  Emperor  of  Russia  that  this  appeal  will  be  a^ 

neighbors  and  with  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  cepted,  and  that  it  will  meet  at  St.  Petersburg 

In  his  reply  to  Austria,  Prince  Gortschakoff  with  all  the  £ftvor  compatiblo  with  the  general 

refers  to  his  replies  to  England  and  Trance  as  well-being  of  the  vast  states  which  the  Emperor 

containing  a  full  expos6  of  the  views  of  the  of  Russia  governs  with  so  much  wisdom  and 

Russian  Government.    He  then  goes  on  to  moderation.      Nevertheless,    notwithstanding 

state,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  understands  the  so  favorable  reception  which  the  United 

the  preoccupations  produced  in  the  Cabinet  of  States  Government  is  disposed  to  give  to  the 

Vienna  by  the  deplorable  events  which  are  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 

taking  place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  American  Government  finds  in  its  traditional 

the  Austrian  frontier,  and  the  value  which  it  neutral  policy  an  insurmountable  difficolty  in 

must  attach  to  seeing  them  brought  to  an  end.  associating  itseU^  by  an  active  cooperation,  with 

But  the  return  of  Poland  to  the  condition  of  the  Cabinets  of  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,  as 

peace  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  raeas-  it  is  requested.    This  note  was  very  well  re- 

ures  which  may  be  applied.    The  source  of  ceived  in  St.  Petersburg.    Prince  Gortschakoff 

the  agitation  in  Poland  is  the  cosmopolite  rev-  at  once  addressed  a  note  to  the  American  em- 

olutionary  party.   Foreign  Governments  which  bassador  at  St.  Petersburg  expressing,  in  the 

t;ike  an  interest  in  the  tranquillity  of  Poland,  name  of  the  £mperor,  the  satisfaction  and  the 

on  account  of  the  influence  which  the  state  of  gratitude  which  the  heart  of  his  HiegestY  has 

tliat  country  must  have  on  the  pence  of  Europe,  felt  by  seeing  the  imperial  policy  and  intentions 

can  greatly  contribute  to  remove  this  cause  of  so  well  appreciated  by  the  American  people, 
disorder,  the  reaction  of  which  would  at  last        The  Governments  of  France,  England,  and 

affect  themselves.    The  Russian  Government  Austria  were  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  Rns- 

has  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Cabinet  of  sian  replies.      New  negotiations  led  to  the 

Vienna  will  neglect  nothing  in  its  power  to  determination  to  address  new  and  identical 

oppose  the  dangerous  manoeuvres  of  the  revolu-  notes  to  St.  Petersburg,  designating  the  points 

t ionary  party.  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  three  Ctovemments, 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  of  the  Em-  the  Government  of  Russia  ought  to  grant  to 

peror   of  France,  most   of  the   second-rate  the  Poles,  as  the  basis  of  pacification.   Theje 

Powers  of  Europe  also  addressed  notes  to  the  "six  points"  were  as  follows:   1.  Complete 

Russian  Government  with  regard  to  the  Polish  and  general  amnesty.    2.  National  representa- 

qnestion ;  thus  Sweden  on  April  7th,  Spain  on  tion,  with  powers  similar  to  those  which  are 

March  21st,  Italy  on  April  23d,  Holland  on  April  fixed  by  the  charter  of  the  16th  (27th)  NoTem- 

28th,  Denmark  on  May  8th,  and  Portugal,  to  all  her,  1815.     8.  Poles  to  be  named  to  poblie 
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offices  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  fonn  a  distinct  sncceeded  in  expressing  these  conditions  in  the 
national  administration,  having  the  confidence  following  six  points  which  we  recommend  to 
of  the  ooxmtry.    4.  Fnll  and  entire  libertj  of  the  consideration  of  the  Oabinet  of  8t.  Peters- 
conscience;  repeal  of  the  restrictions  imposed  bnrff.  Like  England  and  France  the  Goyemment 
on  Catholic  worship.    6.  The  Polish  language  of  Austria  is  in  favor  of  calling  a  conference 
recognized  in  the  kingdom  as  the  officii  Ian-  of  the  Powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of 
gnage,  and  used  as  snch  in  the  administration  Vienna."   Count  Rechberg  remarks  on  this  snb- 
of  the  law  and  in  education.    6.  The  estab-  Ject :    "  To  judge  from  a  passage  of  {Vince 
lishment  of  a  regular  and  legal  system  of  re-  Gortschakoff's  despatch  to  Baron  Brunnow, 
cruiting.    Earl  Russell,  in  submitting  to  Prince  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  seems  to  admit 
Gortschakoff  these  six  points,  stated  it  to  be  the  interest  which  all  the  Powers  who  signed 
the  opinion  of  her  Mcyesty's  Government  that  the  general  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
the  Poles  would  not  be  satisfied  by  mere  d^c-  have  in  participating  in  deliberations  concem- 
larations  of  good  intentions.  ing  the  country  designated  in  that  Act  as  the 
The  French  note  to  the  Russian  Oabinet  Duchy  of  Warsaw.    We  should  have  no  objec- 
respecting  Polish  affairs  recommends,  in  the  tion  for  our  part  to  such  a  form  of  negotiations, 
same  terms  as  the  English  and  Austrian  notes,  and  we  should  be  ready  to  accept  preliminary 
the  acceptance  of  the  *^  six  points"  as  a  basis  negotiations  or  conferences  between  the  eight 
for  the  pacification  of  Poland.    M.  Drouyn  de  Powers  signing  the  general  Act  of  the  Congress 
I 'Hays  does  not  suggest   that  the   Russian  of  Vienna,  if  Russia  recognized  the  expediency 
Government  will  object  to  these  proposals,  or  of  such  conferences,  in  order  to  discuss  the  de- 
hesitate  to  acceptthem  as  bases  for  negotiations,  velopment  and  application  of  the  programme 
He  thinks  *"*■  that  there  is  room  to  anticipate  which  we  have  drawn  up  above." 
a  provisional  pacification,  founded  upon  the  Prince  GortschakofiT  replied  to  these  notes 
maintenance  of  the  milit&ry  $tatu$  quo^  which  onJu]y22d.  In  polite  but  determined  language, 
it  wonld  be  the  duty  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  Russia  declined  either  to  accept  the  six  points, 
to  proclaim,  and  which  the  Poles  should  on  or  to  agree  to  the  proposed  Congress.    In  point 
their  side  observe  on  their  own  responsibility."  of  ability,  this  reply  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
Polish  affairs  may  then  be  submitted  to  the  able  documents  issued  on  the  Polish  question, 
consideration  of  a  conference  of  the   eight  At  the  outset,  Prince  Gortschakoff  says :  ^*  We 
Powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  have  pleasure  in  learning  that  Lord  Russell 
Tlius  if,  as  the  French  Oabinet  hopes,  Russia  admits  with  us  the  barren  nature  of  a  prolonged 
accepts  the  bases  of  negotiation  proposed  to  her,  controversy  relative  to  the  signification  of  the 
"this  question,  withdrawn  from  the  decision  of  1st  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna;  and  that 
force,  which  might  cut  it  once  more  without  with  ns,  likewise,  he  desires  to  place  the  qnes- 
solving  it,  would  henceforth  enter  on  the  path  tion  upon  ground  which  should  offer  more  op- 
of  friendly  discussion,  the  only  way  to  prepare  portunities  for  arriving  at  a  practical  solution. 
a  solation  vainly  sought  up  to  the  present  day,  Before  taking  our  stand  upon  this  ground,  we 
and  which  would  be  worthy  alike  of  the  en-  deem  it  useful  to  pnt  in  a  clear  light  our  posi- 
lightenment  of  the  epoch  and  of  the  generous  tions  respectively.    The  Imperial  Oabinet  ad- 
sentiments  by  which  all  t^e  cabinets  are  ani-  mits  the  principle  that  every  Power  signing  a 
mated."  treaty  has  a  right  to  interpret  the  sense  thereof 
The  despatch  of  Count  Rechberg  is  dated  from  its  own  point  of  view,  provided  always 
Vienna,  June  18th,  and  addressed  to  the  Aus-  that  that  interpretation  remains  within  the 
trian    Minister  at   St.  Petersburg.     After  a  limits  of  the  meaning  that  is  possible  to  be  put 
retrospective  introduction  of  a  very  friendly  upon  it  according  to  the  text  itself.    In  virtue 
character,  Count  Rechberg  says,  respecting  the  of  this  principle,  the  Imperial  Oabinet  does  not 
replies  of  Russia  to  the  former  notes  of  the  dispute  this  right  in  any  one  of  the  eight  Powers 
three  Powers :  "  They  have  appeared  to  us  to  which  have  concurred  in  the  general  proceed- 
correspond  with  what  we  expected  from  the  ings-of  Vienna  in  1815.    Experience  has,  it  is 
wisdom  and  liberal  intentions  of  the  Emperor  true,  demonstrated  that  the  exercise  of  such 
Alexander.    The  Oabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  ap-  right  issues  in  no  practical  result.    The  experi- 
peared,  in  fact,  to  display  a  desire  to  proceed  ments  made  already  in  1881  have  had  no  issue 
to  an  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  means  the  but  to  place  on  record  the  divergence  of  opin- 
most  calculated  to  attain  the  common  object  ions.    Nevertheless  this  right  exists.    It  ex- 
of  onr  desires.     Austria,  France,  and  Great  tends  as  far  as  the  limits  which  I  have  indicated 
Britain  found  themselves,  therefore,  in  a  man-  above,  and  is  incapable  of  obtaining  a  wider 
ner  invited  to  express  their  views  in  a  more  range  but  with  the  express  consent  of  the  con- 
precise  'way,  and  to  explain  them  amicably  to  tracting  party  most  directly  interested.    Ao- 
tho  Russian  Government.     Animated  by  the  cordingly  it  depended  upon  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  actuated  our  first  to  maintain  the  strict  application  of  this  prin- 
jtep,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  the  path  ciple,  observing  the  Ime  of  action  taken  in  the 
ndicated.  to  us.    We  have  consequently  ex-  course  of  the  month  of  April  last,  with  respect 
unixied  what  are  the  conditions  by  which,  in  to  events  which  occurred  in  the  Kingdom  of 
>ur  opinion,  tranquillity  and  peace  oould  be  re-  Poland.    If,  in  reply  to  that  appeal,  it  went 
tored  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  we  have  farther  into  the  subject,  it  was  entirely  owing 
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to  its  perfect  readiness  to  seek  to  conciliate,  complete.    The  absolute  independence  of  tlie 

and  in  order  to  reply  with  courtesy  to  an  kingdom  even  would  be  for  them  only  a  means 

appeal  which  bore  a  similar  character.    The  for  arriving  at  the  final  object  of  their  aspira- 

Bussian  Cabinet  is  still  ready  to  enter  upon  an  tions.    This  object  is  dominion  over  provinces 

exchange  of  views  upon  the  basis  and  within  where  the  immense  migority  are  Russian  by 

the  limits  of  the  treaties  of  1815.  race  or  by  religion;  in  a  word,  it  is  Poland 

*^  The  Russian  Government  subscribes  to  the  extended  to  the  two  seas,  which  would  inevi- 

principle  laid  down  by  Earl  Russell,  that  the  tably  bring  about  a  daim  to  the  Polish  provinces 

basis  oT  government  is  in  every  case  the  con-  belonging  to  other  neighboring  powers.   The 

fidence  which  it  inspires  in  the  governed ;  but  final  resist  would  be  a  general  conflagration, 

the  indispensable  corollary  of  this  principle  is  and  the  subversion  of  the  peace  and  the  eqni- 

respect  for  authority,  and  no  government  can  librium  of  Europe. 

allow  that  a  fraction  of  the  people  be  vested       The  project  of  Alexander  I.  to  combine  the 

with  the  right  of  seeking  elsewhere  than  under  Duchy  of  Warsaw  ^^  with  the  Polish  provinces 

the  legitimately  constituted  authority,  by  arm-  anciently  dismembered  into  a  kingdom  under 

ed  rebellion,  supported  by  hostile  or  foreign  the  sovereignty  of  Russia,  with  an  administra- 

parties,  the  well-being  and  the  prosperity  which  tion  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 

they  might  declare  that  they  could  not  realize  people,  was  a  passing  inclination  of  that  sover- 

without  the  aid  of  inspirations  from  abroad."  eign  and  must  be  excluded,  even  in  an  exchange 

Ooming  to  the  six  points,  Prince  Gortschakofif  of  ideas  made  within  the  limits  of  the  treaties 
refers  to  his  former  despatch  to  ^ow  that  the  of  1816.  The  proposal  of  an  armistice  is 
Emperor  has  already  either  decreed  or  prepar-  rejected.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  is  ssid, 
ed  the  greater  part  of  the  measures  which  ttiej  owes  it  to  his  army,  to  the  peaceable  migoritj 
include.  But  Russia  is  unable  to  share  the  of  the  Poles,  and  to  Russia  to  take  energetic 
hope,  without  certain  reserves,  that  an  adoption  measures  to  crush  the  insurrection.  The  pro- 
of the  six  points  would  lead  to  a  complete  and  posal  of  a  conference  of  the  eight  Powers 
permanent  nacification  of  the  Kingdom  of  Po-  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  for  the  pur- 
land.  In  tne  opinion  of  the  Russian  Govern-  pose  of  discussing  the  six  points  is  also  rejoctei 
ment,  reorganization  of  the  kingdom  must  in  If  the  measures  were  to  be  submitted  to  olte- 
all  cases  be  preceded  by  the  re^tablishment  rior  deliberation,  there  would  result  a  direct 
of  order  in  the  country.  That  result  is  depend-  interference  of  foreign  Powers  in  the  most 
ent  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  material  assist-  intimate  detuls  of  the  administration,  an*inter- 
ance  and  moral  encouragement  obtained  from  ference  that  no  great  Power  could  admit.** 
abroad  by  the  insurrectionists.  We  must  pre-  It  would  also  "further  increase  the  pretensioDS 
sume  that  the  sources  of  information  from  and  illusions  of  the  Polish  agitators.^'  The 
which  the  English  Gt)vemment  have  formed  only  conference  which  Russia  will  accept  is  a 
their  judgment  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Poland,  conference  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  Mween 
are  not  of  an  impartial  origin.  If  Earl  Russell  whidi  "  the  tractions  of  history  "  and  imme- 
were  exactly  informed  of  the  occurrences  in  diate  neighborhood  establish  a  certain  corn- 
Poland,  he  would  know  that  the  masses  of  the  munity  and  reciprocity  of  interests.  On  this 
people  have  kept  aloof  from  it,  that  the  rural  point  Prince  Gortschakoff  says :  "  All  the  ar- 
population  have  even  evinced  hostility  to  it,  rangements  destined  to  regulate  the  interior 
that  the  insurrection  sustains  itself  alone  by  a  administration  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
terrorism  unprecedented  in  history,  and  that  Polish  territories  placed,  since  the  Congress  of 
the  insurgent  bands  are  principally  recruited  Vienna,  under  their  respsctive  dominions,  have 
from  elements  foreign  to  the  country.  The  been  laid  down  in  treaties  concluded  directly 
principle  of  action  of  the  directing  committees  between  these  three  Courts  on  April  2l6t  (^faj 
from  without  is  to  keep  up  agitation  at  all  cost,  8d),  1816.  They  have  been  successfully  comple- 
in  order  to  furnish  an  occasion  and  a  pretext  ted  by  a  series  of  special  convention^wbenever 
for  a  diplomatic  intervention  which  should  lead  circumstances  have  required  it  The  general 
to  military  action.  As  long  as  this  situation  principles  mentioned  in  these  treaties,  and 
lasts,  the  measures  which  Earl  Russell  recom-  which  oould  interest  Europe,  have  alone  been 
mends  would  with  difficulty  find  application  inserted  in  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
practically.  The  same  causes  would  again  signed  on  May  27Ui  (June  9th),by  all  the  Powe» 
produce  the  same  effects.  The  presence  of  invited  to  concur  in  it.  At  present  it  is  not  a 
armed  bands,  the  terrorism  of  Uie  Central  question  of  these  general  principles,  bntthe 
Committee,  and  the  appearance  of  an  imme-  administrative  details  and  ulterior  arrange- 
diate  pressure  from  without,  would  moreover  ments  would  furnish  useful  matter  for  discos- 
take  from  these  measures  the  fitness  of  time,  sion  by  the  three  Courts  in-order  to  place  the 
the  dignity  and  the  effectiveness  which  the  respective  position  of  iJieir  Polish  possessions. 
Russian  Government  oould  expect  from  their  to  which  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of 
spontaneous  adoption.  The  instigators  of  the  1815  extend,  in  harmony  with  present  neces^i- 
rebellion  would  not  accept  the  adoption  of  the  ties  and  the  progress  of  time."  In  conclosion* 
six  points  as  a  solution  of  the  Polish  question.  Prince  Gortschakoff  expresses  the  hope  that 
They  demand  neither  an  amnesty,  nor  an  auton-  the  great  Powers,  by  dear  and  categorical  lafl- 
omy,  nor  a.  representation  either  more  or  less  guage,  woiUd  contribute  to  dissipate  the  illu- 
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sions  of  the  insnrgents,  and  to  thwart  the  19th,  called  the  attention  of  Prince  Gortscha- 

calcQlations  which  they  found  npon  an  active  koff  to  this  point.    In  reply,  Prince  Gortscha- 

intervention   in  favor  of  their   exaggerated  koff,  in  a  note  of  July  27th,  expressed  surprise 

aspirations.     Thus  they  would  hring  nearer  to  find  that  Count  Rechberg  had  hinted  t^e 

the  moment  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  could  possibility  of  Russia  entertaining  a  reservation, 

execute  and  develop  the  reformatory  measures  Be  then  proceeds :  "  If  this  view  of  the  subject 

which  he  designs  to  adopt  for  Poland.  has  been  pnt  forward  by  Oount  Rechberg  from 

Ills  reply  to  France  agrees  in  substance  with  a  desire  to  remove  all  idea  of  a  separate  agree- 
the  one  addressed  to  England.  It  emphatically  ment,  which  might  be  judged  mcompatible 
insists  on  the  moral  solidarity  of  the  great  with  the  engagement  contracted  by  Anstria 
Powers  in  presence  of  the  evident  action  of  the  with  the  point  of  departure  by  which  she  con- 
revolutionary  elements  of  all  countries  conoen-  nects  her  measures,  let  us  hasten  to  bear  wit- 
trating  at  present  in  Poland,  stating  that  this  ness  that  no  agreement  whatever  has  taken 
gives  the  question  a  European  character,  place  between  her  and  ourselves  npon  the 
Prince  Gortschakoff  says  that  Russia  is  the  subject  of  tiie  late  overtures.  We  have  deduced 
more  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  the  no  approbation  from  the  Austrian  note  of  the 
French  Government  to  this  fact,  since  one  of  18th  June,  and  have  anticipated  her  refusal  of 
the  principal  focuses  of  the  agitation  which  a  conference  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
exists  is  Paris  itself.  The  Polish  emigrants,  Austria.  We  have  not  dreamt  of  establishing 
profiting  by  their  social  relations,  have  organ-  any  assimilation  between  Galicia  and  Poland ; 
ized  a  vast  conspiracy,  destined  to  mislead  bnt  tradition,  precedents,  and  the  assistance 
public  opinion  in  France  by  a  system  of  mis-  received  by  the  insurgents  from  Galicia,  attest 
representation  and  calunmy,  and  to  keep  alive  their  common  interests,  and  show  the  necessity 
disorder  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  by  assisting  of  an  understanding  between  the  three  North- 
it  with  material  by  the  terror  of  a  secret  com-  em  Courts.  The  proposition  for  a  conference 
mittee,  and,  above  all,  by  propagating  the  con-  was  conceived  in  a  friendly  spirit,  in  conformity 
viction  that  active  foreign  intervention  will  with  the  relations  and  interests  of  the  two 
take  place  in  favor  of  the  most  senseless  aspi-  Courts,  and  we  should  regret  any  different  in- 
rations  of  the  insurrection.  *'  We  have  pleas-  terpretation."  The  despatch  terminates  with 
ure,"  says  Prince  Gortsdiakoff,  in  conclusion,  an  expression  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  ^s  regret 
^*  in  believing  that  the  French  Government  will  that  the  note  of  Count  Rechberg  presages  a 
not  perpiit  its  name  to  be  abused  for  the  advan-  different  impression, 
tage  of  the  revolution  in  Poland  and  in  Europe.^'        England  and  France  declared  the  reply  of 

The  reply  to  Austria,  dated  July  16th,  did  not  Russia  to  be  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and  M. 
present  any  new  points  of  importance.  In  the  Drouyn  de  FHuys,  in  a  new  note,  designated 
concluding  passage  of  this  despatch.  Prince  it  as  a  refusal  to  grant  the  six  points.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  says:  *'As  to  the  substance  of  Gortschakoff  protested  against  this  view.  In 
our  propositions,  we  believe  that  if  appreciated  another  despatch,  addressed  to  the  Russian 
in  the  spirit  which  has  dictated  them,  and  if  embassador  at  Paris,  he  says  that  the  greater 
honestly  applied,  they  may  lead  to  a  rational  part  of  the  measures  indicated  in  the  six 
and  practical  solution  which  would  at  once  points  had  been  granted,  but  that,  far  from 
give  satisfaction  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  pacifying  the  kingdom,  they  were  the  start- 
the  three  neighboring  Powers,  to  the  stipula-  ing  point  of  the  insurrection.  The  agitators 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  on  which  the  gen-  made  reforms  a  pretext  for  raising  the  cotln- 
erol  equilibrium  reposes,  to  the  reasonable  try.  Having  conceived  the  hope  of  complete 
wishes  of  the  Poles,  and  the  solicitude  which  independence  by  the  aid  of  foreign  inter- 
Europe  has  miinifested  on  behalf  of  the  tran-  vention,  they  could  not  appear  satisfied  with 
quillity  of  these  countries.  We  can  therefore  the  liberal  institutions,  the  basis  of  which  was 
only  regret  the  different  impression  which  the  being  carried  out  by  the  Government.  Prince 
directions  addressed  by  Count  Rechberg  to  the  Gortschakoff  further  deprecates  any  intention 
Austrian  embassadors  at  London  and  Paris  to  represent  the  French  Government  as  an 
lead  us  to  anticipate."  The  publication  of  the  accomplice  of  the  revolutionary  party.  "  We 
Bussian  note  in  the  official  Vienna  journal  was  adhere,"  he  says,  *'  to  our  observations  concern- 
accompanied  with  the  remark,  that  immediately  ing  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  It  is  neces- 
after  the  receipt  of  the  Russian  reply,  a  note  sary  that  the  rebals  should  lay  down  their  arms 
was  addressed  to  the  Austrian  embassadors  at  or  the  Government  abdicate  all  authority.  It 
the  Courts  of  London  and  Paris,  that  Austria  is  impossible  to  otherwise  understand  the  ques- 
would  not  separate  herself  from  the  alliance,  tion  of  dignity  and  public  order.  Our  despatch 
and  she  would  not  negotiate  separately  with  contained  neither  irony  nor  provocation,  but  a 
Russia,  as  demanded  by  the  latter.  The  Aus-  feeling  of  wounded  dignity  might  have  mani- 
trian  Government  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  fested  itself  in  the  expression  of  our  ideas." 
note  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  might  be  inter-  Earl  Russell  replied  again  to  Prince  Gort- 
preted  as  indicating  some  secret  negotiations  schakoff  in  a  note  of  August  11th.  He  insists 
between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  aud  St.  Peters-  that  the  Russian  Government,  not  the  Poles, 
burg;  and  Count  Rechberg,  in  a  note  to  the  bears  the  chief  responsibility  for  a  continuation 
Austrian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  dated  July  of  the  war.    **  Her  Migesty's  Government  have 
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no  heeitation  in  declaring  their  conviction  that  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  a  distinct  constitntionai 

the  principal  obstacle  to  the  reestablishment  regime,    2.  That  Rnssia,  in  making  the  reeer- 

of  order  in  PoLmd  is  not  the  assistance  obtain-  vation  to  approximate  the  Polish  institntiom 

ed  by  the  insurgents  from  abroad,  bat  the  con-  to  those  of  Russia,  could  onlj^  allnde  to  the 

duct  of  the  Russian  Government  itself    The  Polish  provinces  without  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 

Empress  Oatherine  in  1772  promised  to  the  land  Proper.    The  Powers  have  a  direct  sod 

Poles  the  maintenance  of  their  religion.    The  positive  right  to  claim  for  Poland  a  Dutlifal 

Emperor  Alexander  I.  in  1816  promised  to  the  execution  of  the  treaties. '^    The  note  of  ios- 

Poles  national  representation  and  national  ad-  tria  to  Russia  expresses  great  regret  that  Ro^ 

ministration.    These  promises  have  not  been  has  not  given  a  more  satisfactorj  reply  to  the 

fulfilled.    Daring  many  years  the  religion  of  notes  of  the  Great  Powers.      Tlie  note  tben 

the  Poles  was  attacked,  and  to  the  present  proceeds  to  state  that  the  interest  of  £iiro]ie 

hour  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  political  demands  an  early  fulfilment  of  the  work  d 

rights  assured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1616,  conciliation  in  Poland.    **  Foreign  influences,' 

and  the  constitation  of  the  same  year.    The  it  says,  '^  are  not  the  only  cause  of  the  insar- 

violation  of  these  solemn  engagements  on  the  rection.    Poland  would  be  tranquil  if  Ras^b 

part  of  the  Russian  Government  produced  dis-  had  fulfilled  the  political  and  religioas  enga^ 

affection,  and  the  sadden  invasion  of  the  homes  ments  which  she  had  contracted.   The  proposed 

of  Warsaw,  in  a  night  of  January  last,  was  the  conference  of  the  great  Powers  onght  certainlr 

immediate  cause  of  the  present  insurrection,  to  be  acceptable  to  Russia.^'     In  oondikiofl, 

Unless  the  general  feeling  in  Poland  had  been  Prince  Gortschakoff  is  requested  to  give  his 

estranged  from  Russia,  the  moral  and  material  most  serious  attention  to  the  present  sUk  d 

assistance  afforded  from  abroad  would  have  things,  for  the  consequences  of  which  Aostm 

availed  the  insurgents  little.  It  is  true,  however,  declares  Russia  alone  will  be  responsible, 
that  lively  sympathy  has  been  excited  in  Europe       The  replies  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  these 

in  favor  of  the  Poles.    In  every  considerable  three  notes  are  dated  Sept.  7th  (old  style,  Aih 

state  where  there  exists  a  national  representa-  gust  26th).  Prince  GortschakofiT regrets  thitth 

tion — ^in  England,  in  France,  in  Austria,  in  Prus-  expectations,  based  upon  the  diplomatic  dis- 

sia,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Sweden,  in  oussions  and  their  results,  had  not  been  fa}£)- 

Denmark, — ^that  sympathy  has  been  manifested,  ed,  and  that  the  differences  of  opinion  had  Loi 

Wherever  there  is  a  national  administration  been  removed.    He,  therefore,  thinks  th$t  s 

the  administration  has  shared,  though  with  further  extension  of  these  discussions  apptears 

pradcneo  and  reserve  in  expression,  the  feelings  superfluous.    He  finally  states  that  Russia  as- 

of  the  legislature  and  the  nation.   Russia  ought  sumes  the  full  responsibility  of  her  acts,  h 

to  take  into  account  these  sympathies,  and  the  reply  to  France,  Prince  Gortschakoff  mor^ 

profit  by  the  lesson  which  they  teach.^*    His  over  emphatically  declines  any  discussioD  ns 

despatches  conclude  as  follows:    ^^In  comma-  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia  Pr<^per.   He 

nicating  their  views  to  Prince  Gortschakoff;  it  says:    "We  will  draw  attention  to  only  ok 

remains  to  her  Miyesty^s  GK>vernment  to  dis-  point  in  the  despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  TEgjn 

charge  an  imperative  duty.    It  is  to  call  his  because  we  are  anxious  to  remove  beforebA&^ 

Excellency's  most  serious  attention  to  the  grav-  every  fresh  subject  of  misunderstanding.    I 

ity  of  the  situation,  and  the  responsibility  refer  to  the  allusion  made  by  the  French  Kls- 

which  it  imposes  upon  Russia.    Great  Britain,  later  of  Foreign  Affairs,  several  times  and  cnd^ 

Austria,  and    France  have  pointed  out  the  various  forms,  to  the  western  provinces  (i 

urgent  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  a  deplor-  Russia,  as  participating  to  a  certain  extent  b 

able  state  of  things  which  is  full  of  danger  to  the  international  stipulations  which  determinaJ 

Europe.    They  have  at  the  same  time  indicated  in  1815  the  position  of  the  Duphy  of  W&rsi«'- 

the  means  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  The  Imperii  Cabinet  cannot  in  any  way  &diu't 

employed  to  arrive  at  this  termination,  and  this  point  of  view  even  to  the  slightest' en.-:::, 

they  have  offered  their  cooperation  in  order  to  and  your  Excellency  is  requested  to  reitcrstr 

attain  it  with  more  certainty.    If  Russia  does  to  M.  Drouyn  de  THuysthe  declaration  alrea3; 

not  perform  all  that  depends  upon  her  to  fur-  made  in  my  previous  despatch,  that  his  Mre<r/ 

ther  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  views  of  the  the  Emperor,  always  ready  to  scrupuk'Ss^ 

tiiree  Powers,  if  she  does  not  enter  upon  the  fulfil  his  obligations  toward  all  the  Powc.-^ 

path  which  is  open  to  her  by  friendly  counsels,  must  peremptorily  exclude,  even  from  an  iater- 

sho  makes  herself  responsible  for  the  serious  change  of  friendly  opinions,  any  allusions  e> 

consequences  which  the  prolongation  of  the  parts  of  his  empire  to  which  no  intemati.^i:^ 

troubles  of  Poland  may  produce."  stipulations  of   any  kind   whatever   sppij-" 

The  French  note,  which  was  simultaneously  These  notes  were  accompanied  by  a  memory* 

addressed  to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  was  accom-  dum  of  considerable  length.    This  doi-uiKsr 

panied  with  a  note,  in  which  M.  Drouyn  de  treats  the  question  exclusively  in  an  int<rDS- 

I'lluys  explains  the  European  character  of  the  tional  point  of  view.     It  gives  an  histories.' 

stipulations  which  were  accepted  by  Russia,  sketch  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna.     It  tht-> 

Austria,  and  Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  1816.  oughly  examines  the  extent  Roasia  is  bo^i 

The  French  Minister  recalls  *'l.  That  Russia  by  those  treaties,  and  dwells  at  considerslit 

has  entered  into  an  engagement  to  bestow  on  length  upon  the  congress  itself.    It  endeavor- 
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to  prove  that  the  antonomj  already  decreed  of  a  political  character,  bnt  a  motion  to  lay 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  application  the  proposed  resolution  on  the  table  was  re- 
ef which  has  not  been  suspended,  but  obstruct-  jected:  yeas,  90;  nays,  180.  As  the  trustees 
ed,  by  the  revolution,  satisfies  the  obligations  of  the  church,  on  the  ensuhig  Sunday,  had, 
contracted  by  Russia  toward  Europe.  It  con-  of  their  own  accord,  hoisted  the  flag  on 
eludes  with  asserting  that  the  Emperor  of  the  church,  the  Assembly  disposed  of  the 
Russia  is  decided  to  maintain  the  engagements  question  on  the  next  day,  by  adopting  the  re- 
ef 1815  in  all  their  extent.  port  of  the  committee,  which,  while  making 
Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  memorable  dip-  strong  avowals  of  loyalty,  recommended  no 
lomatic  negotiations  of  modern  times.  The  farther  action  upon  the  resolution,  together  with 
most  prominent  part  in  it  was  taken  by  the  an  amendment,  offered  by  Dr.  Delancy,  stat- 
Govemment  of  France,  which  induced  all  the  ing  that  "  the  trustees  of  this  church  concur  in 
second-rate  Powers  of  Europe  to  participate,  the  desire  expressed  by  many  members  of  this 
Throughout  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  Assembly  to  have  displayed  from  this  edifice 
and,  especially,  after  the  last  reply  of  Russia,  the  American  flag,  the  beautiful  symbol  of  na- 
declining  any  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  tional  protection,  unity,  and  liberty."  The 
the  semi-official  press  of  France  were  crying  vote  on  this  motion  was  176  ayes,  and  20 
for  war,  and  most  of  the  other  papers  were  noes. 

Joining  in  this  cry.    But  England  refused  posi-  An  important  resolution  was  passed  upon  a 

tively  to  make  any  warlike  demonstration,  and  request  from  the  Presb3rtery  of  Saline,  that  the 

Austria  associated  herself  with  England.    Thus  General  Assembly  reaffirm  the  testimony  of 

Ictl  alone,  the  French  Emperor  deemed  it  inex-  the  Assembly  of  1818  in  regard  to  slavery.    In 

pedient  to  pursue  any  longer  a  warlike  policy,  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  committee, 

He  gave,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  new  turn  to  the  the  following  declaration  was  adopted : 

whole  negotiation,  by  proposing,  on  the  open-  The  Assembly  has  from  the  first  uttered  its  scnti. 

ing  of  the  French  Chambers  on  November  7th,  ments  on  the  subiect  of  slavery,  in  substantially  the 

the  assembling  of  a  European  Congress  for  set-  ^^^  language.    The  action  of  1818  was  taken  with 

tling  not  only  the  Polish  but  all  national  com-  ^^^  ^^''l'^^  ^^^^  ""f^  ^l^^l'  ^""  *°^  ^P -"^i^  fi?1 

T     *•            /a    ^*"'^"  •'•'•"      «*«  vr  «*  vv  was  adopted  unanimously.    It  has  since  remained  that 

P"^^^l?°5:^i'^^.V^?^^^!2'  EUBOPEAN.)  true  an<f  scriptural  deliverance  on  this  important  sub- 

PRESB YTERIANS.     The  statistics  of   the  iect  by  which  our  Church  is  determined  to  abide.    It 

Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1863,  were  nas  never  been  repealed,  amended,  or  modified,  but 

reported  as  follows :  synods  in  connection  with  ^**  frequently  been  referred  to  and  reiterated  in  sul^ 

♦i,«   n^r^^*-!    A»«/^^vi»>   QK  .  ,^.A<.K«^^.:^<.   iTo.  sequent  assemblies :  and  when  some  persons  fancied 

the  General  Assembly  86  ;  presbyteries,  172 ;  thit  the  action  of  1845  in  some  way  interfered  with  it, 

licentiates,  288 ;    candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  Assembly  of  1846  declared,  with  much  unanimity, 

399  ;  ministers,  2,205 ;    churches,  2,541 ;  licen-  that  the  action  of  1845  was  not  intended  to  deny  or  re- 

sures,  82:    ordinations,  91;    installations,  100;  scind  the  testimony  on  this  subject  previously  uttered 

pastoral  relations  dissolved,  94 ;   churches  or-  ^^iP^bTd™  ^^°'^^''^'  ""^  ^^  ^^  deliverances  wo 


other  denominations,  6 ;  churches  dismissed  to  ^""^^^  ^^f  J^^''^  .  ^V' ^as  laid  on  the  table. 

other  denominations,  8;    ministers  deceased,      J^^.^^^iJ^®  ^i'V'Lo^?  General  Assemblies 

27;    churches  dissolved  13  ;   members  added  of  1861  1862  and  1863,  had  assumed  with  re- 

on  examination,  8,781 ;  members  added  on  cer-  ?^^^ ^^  loyalty  and  the  slavery  question,  pro- 

tlficate,  6,535;  total  number  of  communicants  ^^^^  a  great  di^atisfaction  among  a  portion 

reported,  227,575 ;   adults  baptized,  2,165 ;  in-  ^^  the  Kentncky  Presbyterians,  who  entertain- 

fants  baptized,  10,194;  amount  contributed  for  ^.  different  views  on  slavery.    The  organ  of 

congregational  purposes,  $1,294,785;   amount  this  portion  of  the  Church,  the  "  True  Pre^^^^^ 

contributed  for  the  boards,  $346,448     amount  tenan,'y  I^uisville,  expressed  itself  as  foUows 

contribnted  for  disabled  ministers'  fund,  $10,-  ^^  ^^^  Assembly  of  1863 : 

973;     amount  contributed    for  miscellaneous       We  are  free  towiy  that  our  chief  comfort  in  reading 

^»..«>^a^a  *iKA  AA4  .  «,i.«i«  «««rx««*  »rv*.f..^K,<.+/N<i  tiiem  uas  arisen  from  the  reflection  that,  in  this  As- 

E^'^^^^lf^r^if^*/  ^.    amount  contributed,  g^^yy,  the  Presbyterian  Church  must  have  reached 

^1,802,650.     Ihe  large  decrease  m  these  statis-  her  lowest  point  of  humiliation,  and  therefore  it  may 

tics,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  be  expected  that  from  this  time  she  must  begin  to  as- 

year,   arises  from  the  circumstance,  that   the  cend  to  higher  and  more  Scriptural  views— that  is,  if 

Presbyterians   of  the   Southern   States,  who  dw^we'apo^tw ""  ^'''^''        ''''^'  ^  '"*' 

in    December,  1861,  formed  an  independent        x     r\        -u       ioaa    t>       tn     ir  Tki.    ^ 
church  organization,  were,  last  year,  for  the        ^[^  ^V"^^^^^  ^®P^'  .H""'  V^l  ^^^^f  ^"^ 

first   time  omitted    from    the   statistical  rec-  Pastor  of  the  Pme  street  Presbytenan  church, 

orda  of  the  Church.     The  General  Assembly  i?  ^*-  ■^^'^  ^^  IT^^^^i^^Tn^^®  duties  by 

of    the    Church   met  at   Peoria,  Illinois,  on  f  °    provost-marshal.     The    following  letter 

May  21st.     An  animated   debate  sprung  np  ^om  President  Lincoln  refers  to  it : 
in  this  meeting,  on  a  motion  to  hoist  the  na-  ExscxrrrT*  Mavsiok,  Washwotoh,  ) 

tional  flag  on  the  church  in  which  it  held  its       j  ^^^^  .^^t  ,^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  petitiof  Sj^d' by  some 

sessions.      A  large  portion  of   the   Assembly  three  dozen  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  and  their  accompany- 

were  opposed  to  this  demonstration,  as  being  ing  letters,  one  by  yourself,  one  by  a  Mr.  Nathan  Ran- 
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ney.  and  by  a  Mr.  John  D.  Coalter— the  whole  relating  to  edacation  $40,862.78,  an  advance  of  OTer 

to  the  Rer.  Dr.  McPheetera.   The  petition  prsys  in  the  jo  100 ;  to  publication  $40,560.04.  an  advaDC* 

name  of  justice  and  mercy,  that  I  will  restore  Dr.  Mc-     Zfi ^1  jri  inn    ^in.       v*v>""v-v»»  »"  au.ouw 

Pheeters  to  all  his  ecclesiastical  rights.  2^  ?^®^  $1,400.     The  whole  amount  of  contn- 

ThiB  gives  no  intimation  as  to  what  ecclesiastical  Dutions  reported  is  within  a  fraction  of  |3t')fi.- 

rights  are  withdrawn.    Your  letter  states  that  Pro-  000,    an  advance  of  20  per  cent  upon  tbd 

vost-marahiU  Dick,  about  a  year  ago^  ordered  the  arrest  amount  reported  last  year. 

of  Dr.  McPheeters,  pastor  of  the  Pine  street  church,        tk^tst  a  t>»^k^a«:<.»  r'^^^*-.!  a vi  «.  ♦ 

prohibited  him  from  officiating,  and  placed  the  man'  ^he  N.  8.  Pi^bytenan  Generd  Aflsemb  yme^ 

agement  of  the  church  out  of  Uie  control  of  its  chosen  on  May  21st,  1863,  in  Fhilaaelphia,  and  eiecM 

trustees ;  and  near  the  close  you  state  that  a  certain  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  moderator.     The  committee 

course  "  would  insure  his  rdease."    Mr.  Ranne/s  let-  on  the  state  of  the  country  submitted  nkc 

Mr.  Coalter,  in  his  letter,  asks :  "  U  it  not  a  strange  il-  ^^^  adopted  Without  a  dlflsentmg  vote.    TLe 

lustration  of  the  condition  of  things,  that  the  Question  resolutions  declare  that — 

of  who  shall  be  allowed  to  preacMn  a  church  in  St  The  Administration  duly  placed  in  power  is  tk* 

LouM  shall  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the  United  Government,  and  the  present  AdminisSaUon  b  ib 

V         „  ., .            _               *          ,           ,     .XVI  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  most  m- 

v*?^*^'  ?"  ^'^^  sounds  very  strangely;  and  withal  a  compromising  support  to  the  President  and  cabiartts 

httle  as  if  you  gentlemen  making  the  application  do  relipously  the  £Sj  of  all  good  citizens.   WhUe  we 

not  understand  the  case  alike,  one  affirming  that  the  deprecate  the  losses  of  the  w«,  it  must  be  prosecutei 

Doctor  IS  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  civihan,  and  an-  vigorously  to  the  end  in  order  that  the  reb&lion  imt 

other  pointing  out  to  me  what  will  secure  his  release!  be  subdued,  and  that  the  flag  of  our  country  »haUflc^s 

pnthe2dof7anuM7l  wrote  to  General  Curtis  m  re-  over  every  foot  of  our  laiEd.     The  GoTimment  is 


^}i^  ^.^^i^^^^a. I*  ^^  follows:  "But  I  must  human  bondage.    Loyilty,  Sro  and  reserreS^K: 

add  that  the  United  States  Government  must  not.  as  above  aU  qu^ions  of  party  politics,  should  be  tbecf- 

by  this  order,  undertake  to  run  the  Churches.    When  preggion  of  this  assembly  as  a  Christian  obUptieii 

an  individual,  in  a  church,  or  out  of  it,  becomes  dan-  {-he  system  of  human  bondage,  as  practised  in  tb 

Serous  to  the  public  interest,  ho  must  be  checked,  but  South,  is  in  direct  violation  oThuinan  rigbU  and  e^ 

le  Churches  as  such  must  take  care  of  themselves,  teachings  of  our  better  natures.     The  sSooeest  k|v 


terfere  by  my  authority.    If  anv  one  is  so  interferin^j  ^le  cause,  but  earnestly  urge  a  continued  support  lu 

by  color  of  my  authonty,  I  would  like  to  have  it  speci-  the  Government  from  the  people, 

fically  made  known  to  me.  ^                            T     . 

If,  after  all,  what  is  now  sought  is  to  have  me  ])ut  In  relation  to  an  application  from  the  Ee 

Doctor  McPheeters  back,  over  the  heads  of  a  majority  formed  Dutch  Church  for   a   correspondence 

^iutXr<ISfSfS?ki'A^';^h'or?n^^^1:"^^  ^  between  the  two  bodies,  .  report  was  r^dbj 

Yours,  respectfully,                A.  LINCOLN.  *  special   committee  recommending  that  tl.t 

rm.                            1  T    .     •     XI.'     1.      t  A  application  he  declined,  inasmuch  as  it  hw 

There  was  a  general  desire  m  this  church  to  ^Ss^  imputations  upon  the  orthodoiv  of  the 

reconnect  the  congregations  in  the  States  re-  General  Assembly;  hut  the  assembk  finallv 

occupied,  with  the  General  Assembly,  but  no  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  tL^ 

further   progress  was  made  m  this  direction  committee,  that  a  correspondence  he  op^ntd 

than  the  authon^tion  of  the  Board  of  Domes-  ^jth  the  synod  on  terms  according  to  tho« 

tie  Missions,  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  aid  ^^^ting  with  other  bodies,  and  the  appoint- 

the  Second  Presbytenan  church  of  Nashville,  ^^^^^  ^f  ^  commissioner  to  carry  on  tbiTcor- 

Tenn.,  which  had  resumed  Us  connection  with  respondence 

the  General  Assembly,  to  the  amount  of  one  {^.^  General  Assembly  of  the  Oomherkiid 

thousand  doUars  per  annum.              ^,      ^,^  Presbyterian  church  met  on  May  Slst,  1S63, 

The  mmutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  ^t  Alton,  Illinois.    A  memorial  having  comi 

New  School  Presbytenan  Church  ^r  1863,  ^p  ^om  the  Ohio  synod,  respecting  the  subject 

present  the    following  statistics:   synods  22  of  slavery  and  sec^sion,  a  committee  was  sf^ 

same  as  last  year ;  presbyteries  106,  a  gam  of  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  commissioner  from  each  smnl 

two ;  minister  1,616,  a  gam  of  61 ;  hcentiates  The  committee  submitted  the  foUowing  report, 

Jn^'  MT  °^  ^^ '  churches  1,454,  a  loss  of  y^^^i,  ^^s  adopted  bj  all  hut  two  rotes: 

12:  added  on  examination  4,744,  and  on  cer-  »    ,   ^  m.  ^v.  «        ,  *        ui   ,   u   ■.»,-^n. 

fifipftte  4  079-  ^ommun;f»Rnt^  l.<i^  RO-i    a  trtLin  ^B«o/r«i,  That  this  General  Assembly  look  with  ceo- 

tijicate  4:,U/y,  communicants  130,WJ4,  a  gam  gureand  disapprobation  upon  attemptafrominY  qotf- 

of  440;  adolts  baptized,  1,556;  in  fonts  baptized,  ter  todissolvethis  Union,  and  would  regard  the  so««s 

8,191;  contributions  for  expenses  of  General  of  any  such  moTement  as  ezceedinglT  hazardous  to  t^ 

Assembly  $6,268.06,  $1,125  more  than  last  year;  ^^  of  religion,  as  well  as  civil  liberty.   A«d  ib» 

contribntions  todomestio  missions $122,407.89,  ggSSL.trm2reSf  ^u&fp^^^lU*^ 

$30,486  more  than  last  year;  to  foreign  mis-  God.  to  avert  from  our  beloved  countrr  a  catastropU 

sions  $80,528.97,  an  advance  of  over  $11,000;  go  direful  and  disastrous. 
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On  ibe  subject  of  American  slayerj,  ^onr  committee  dmrch  of  the  Oonfederate  States  met  oa  May 
submit  tbat  we  should  not  view  it  as  if  it  were  rinrnt  28th,  1863i  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  A 
to  be  introdaeed,  but  as  already  in  exiatenee.  We  do  ^-l^^I^.  rv  «/w4.  ^p  ;n.«^M»7^«.«fjrx.,  -r^a.^r.^A  -^^  ♦'k« 
not  hesiute  to  d^Iare  that  the  Introduction  of  slayery  charter  or  act  of  incorporation,  passed  by  the 
was  an  enormous  crime-Hsurpassed  bj  few  crimes  that  liegisiature  Of  tne  State  ot  lennessee,  on  Maron 
have  disgraced  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  that  there  19&,  1863,  was  presented  to  the  Assembly,  and 
are  at  present  ffreat  evils  connected  with  it,  and  tbat  ^t  once  accepted.  Columbia  Theological  Sem- 
we  beheye  wiirmore  or  less  be  connected  with  it  whUe  j^  transferred  by  the  synods  of  South 
i  t  exists.  As  to  the  remedy  for  these,  the  greatest  and  77^  i  •  Vi  "^  .  j  Vi  1"  x  av  \  \  1 
be^t  minds  of  our  country  and  the  world  have  greaUy  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  to  the  control 
differed,  and  been  much  perplexed,  tiierefore  we  would  and  management  of  the  General  Assembly.  A 
recommend  to  those  who,  in  the  providence  of  God,  general  Statement  of  the  property  of  the  sem- 
have  been  placed  in  connection  witfi  this institu^n,  to  fnarywas  submitted,  showing  that  the  entire 
continue  prayerfully  to  study  the  word  of  Qod,  to  „^  Jl.^4.  „„„  ao^t  Q>in  a  .^^rv^i-  »4*^«  ♦i*^  <mV 
determine*^ their  duty  in  regwd  to  their  slaves  and  Mflount  was  $277,940.  A  report  "on  the  sub- 
slavery;  and  to  those  who  are  not»thus  situated,  that  ject  of  slavery  and  the  duties  growing  out  01 
they  exercise  forbearance  toward  their  brethren  who  this  relation "  was  presented  by  the  Hev.  Dr. 
are  connected  with  slavery.  Lyon.    The  report  takes  ground  against  the  re- 

The  General  Assembly  also  appointed  boards  opening  of  the  slave  trade,  and  in  favor  of  tiie 

or  committees  on  publication,  on  missions,  and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave.  One 

on  education,  in  place  of  those  in  Tennessee,  of  the  fundamental  propositions  is  in  the  fol- 

and  appointed  some  members  to  go  to  Nashville  lowing  words :  "  Slavery  ceases  to  be  a  justi- 

to  get  what  could  be  had  that  belonged  to  these  fied  relation  when  the  advantages  growing  out 

boards.    The  new  board  of  publication  is  lo-  of  it  are  not  mutual.    We  must  give  unto  our 

cated  at  Pittsburg;  that  on  missions  at  Alton;  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal."    To 

that  on  education  at  Owensboro^  Kentucky.  carry  out  this  proposition  the  report  makes  the 

The  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  following  recommendations:  1.  That  whites 
United  Presbyterian  Church  present  the  follow-  and  blacks  worship  together  in  churches  and 
ing  statistics  for  1863 :  synods  7,  presbyteries  families.  2.  That  slaves  be  never  left  to  the 
45,  pastors  861,  ministers  without  charges  109,  uncontrolled  management  of  hirelings.  8.  That 
29  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  congre-  greater  protection  be  given  by  the  laws  to  the 
gations  682,  families  24,880,  oommnnicants  lives  of  slaves,  and  that  the  testimony  of  slaves 
54,758,  increase  by  examination  and  profession  in  oases  relating  to  themselves,  be  taken  at  least 
2,787,  increase  by  certificate  2,093,  decrease  by  as  "circumstantial  evidence."  4.  That  the  mar- 
death  997,  decrease  by  removal  2,218,  infant  riage  relation  between  slaves  be  sanctioned  and 
baptisms  3,752,  adult  baptisms  237,  contributed  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  5.  That  the 
to  home  missions  $12,085,  contributed  to  for-  masters  everywhere  be  instructed  that  an  ob- 
eign  missions  $16,039;  total  of  contributions  to  ligation  rests  upon  them  to  ^ve  religious  in- 
the  various  funds  of  the  Church,  including  sal-  struction  to  their  slaves.  .  The  report  was  or- 
aries  of  pastors,  $305,082,  being  an  average  dered  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  and  the  con- 
of  $5.57  per  member.  The  General  Assembly,  sideration  of  its  various  propositions  referred  to 
in  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  Reformed  a  special  committee,  to  report  to  the  next  As- 
Fresbyterian  Church  to  cooperate  with  the  sembly. 

latter  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  amend-  The  subject  of  a  union  between  the  Presby- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  terian  bodies  of  the  South  also  received  favor- 
that  shall  expressly  recognize  our  national  al-  able  nc^tice.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
legiance  to  God,  and  the  supremacy  of  His  fer  with  a  similar  committee  irom  the  United 
law  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  adopted  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  concerning 
the  following  resolutions :  the  terms  of  a  union  between  the  two  bodies. 

Reaolved,  That  we  lament  that  there  is  .not  a  more  Negotiations  are  also  in  progress  with  the  As- 
distinct  rec'"'          *  "'^           '--"               -"^         ,-.t  .i-r^i.              3rt                    -  .t^      «       .1      i.  _    _ 

supremacy 

than  it  con 

becoming  recognition  of  God  into  at  least  the  preaml^le  "it  "  ;^^" "  ^.^   i*"."  ^";*«FJ'"^^""  /  *  11^^  a"  *"^ 

or  adopting  clause  of  the  Constitution,  is  much  to  be  Church  to  unite  with  the  Assembly,  the  Kynod 

desired;  and  that  we  instruct  our  people  that  it  is  of  South  Carolina  was  directed  to  do  what  was 

their  duty,  as  Christian  citizens,  to  faror  and  co5per-  expedient  and  right  in  the  matter. 

ate  with  every  legitimate  eflfort  to  secure  this  end.  5^^^  conference  of  the  committees  appoint- 

The  general  synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby-  ed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  United 
terian  Church  met  in  Cedarville,  Ohio,  on  May  Synod,  to  agree  upon  a  basis  of  union,  met  in 
20th,  1863,  and  elected  Rev.  Dr.  Crawford  September,  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  It  con- 
moderator.  Resolutions  were  unanimously  sisted,  on  the- part  of  the  Assembly,  of  the  Rev. 
passed  to  memorialize  Congress  to  take  consti-  Drs.  Palmer,  Ramsey,  and  Dabney,  and  on  the 
tutional  steps  to  have  l£e  Constitution  so  part  of  the  United  Synod  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Mos- 
amended  as  to  make  specific  mention  of  the  chelle,  Read,  and  Ross.  The  conference  WaB 
authority  of  God,  and  free  it  from  ^1  "  ambi-  entirely  successful,  the  two  committees  agreeing 
guity  "  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  accordance  upon  a  doctrinal  basis,  and  upon  a  proposition 
with  the  intention  of  the  framers  and  its  own  for  uniting  the  synods,  presbyteries,  and 
spirit.  churches  of  the  two  denominations. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  In  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian 
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OhnrcheB  of  the  IJnited  States  the  idea  of  a  tions  was  afforded  hj  the  message  of  Jeffer&on 

union  made  likewise  considerable   progress^  Davis  to  the  Confederate  Congress  on  Jan.  Uth, 

Several  presbyteries  of  the  wo  denominations  in  which  he  used  the  following  language: 
not  only  declared  in  favor  of  a  union  of  the       So  fiir  as  renrds  the  action  of  the  Gorenmest  on 


passed  resolntions  to  appoint  commiMionera  to  craree'inore expedient, ddirerto  theMrei^^teii^ 

represent  them  at  the  session  of  the  other  body  thorities  all  commiMiooed  officers  of  the  United  Staia 

—the  first  time  since  the  great  schism  in  the  th«t  may  here^r !»  captured  by  onr  forces  ia  tayof 

Presbyterian  Ohnroh  that  this  dvility  was  in-  *«  ?"'?•  .T'?!!!^  "■  JJ*  proclamiition,  that  thft 

♦i.1.  l,on\m/1                     ^^  »u™  V...U.J  nwui  nay  be  dealt  With  m  accoTdancc With  th«  law»  of  thoK 

lercnangeo,                             ,  ,     _            ,   ,  State*  providing  for  the  pnnWiinent  of  crinuaab  en- 

The  General  Assembues  of  the  Free  and  the  gaged  m  exciting  serrile  insamction. 

atablished  Churches  of  Scotland  met  on  May  q^  ^   ^^^  \^^  Congress,  after  matare  de- 

8l8t.  The  most  important  topic  disctiss^  by  the  liberation,  passed  a  seriMofresolntion.  in  con- 

former  was  on  the  overture8forumonfh)m  the  formity  wiSi  these  views.    (&»  OoHMnmn 

United  Presbyterian  Chnrch.  Upon  the  motion  Oonouss,  p  227  ) 

of  Dr.  Buchanan  it  was  unammously  rewlved  to  Pre^ioSs  to  the  adoption  of  these  resolutioos 

appoint  a  committee  to  take  mto  coMideration  ^^  following  letter,  which  may  possibly  hsr* 

^17^^^  r^'^f  *  ?^  2*"?."  T""^  .*^*  t^""^  led  to  the  sSingent  meaaores  wldch  they  m- 

tablished  churches  m  Scotland,  and  to  authorize  ^^    ^„  gent  by  Gen.  Hunter,  eommsLdio; 

them  to  act  with  the  committee^  T'^IT  the  Apartment  ofthe  South,  to  Jefferson  Dari^ 

pointed  by  the  Synod  of  the  Umted  Presbyte-  *^  ^ 

rian  Church,  as  well  as  with  representatives  of  ^^^^^^^'"^^^^^^^^^Slmt'  \ 

any  of  the  other  churches  named  or  indicated  by  Jefenon  Davit,  SUhnumd,  Va, .        »"  *^ 

the  overtures,  should  occasion  or  opportunity  The  United  States  flag  must  protect  all  its  defe&d^ts, 

arise ;  the  committee  to  report  upon  the  whole  ^bite,  black,  or  yellow.    Sevextd  nenoes  in  theemrbj 

subject  to  the  General  •Assembly  of  next  year.  ^^  Govemment  in  the  Weatem  jDepartmeni.  Ut 

A    *u\r  ikYi/    i  T     ''*™"*''V  ^\^^^^  jj»*.  ijggn  cruelly  murdered  by  your  aatlionties  and  otfafn 

Un  the  1  <  th  of  June  the  committees  of  the  gold  into  slavery.    ETeiy  outrage  of  thia  kind  asuatf 

two  bodies  held  their  first  joint  meeting,  and  the  lawsof  humanity  which  may  take  place  in  thL  De- 

appointed  a  joint  sub-oommittee,  to  report  as  partment,  shall  be  followed  by  the  immediate  execa- 

to  the  authoritative  documents  which  serve  to  J»°°  ^^  *^«  J^^^^  ^If ^«»*  ™J[,i"  ™J  iHMseasiwi,  mia 

A^4i^^  ♦!,«  ^«;«^j«ivv-  ««;i  ^vNoU :^»  «p  ♦!,«  4.-,^  for  ™*d-    These  executions  will  certamly  take  tHace 

define  the  principles  and  position  of  the  two  for  eveiy  one  murdered,  or  sold  into  a  ahverv  i5«se 

churches.    The  first  meetmgs  of  the  joint  com-  than  death.    On  your  authorities  will  rest  tbe'ressoft- 

mittee  were  very  harmonious,  bat  toward  the  sibility  of  their  barbarous  policy,  and  you  will  bebdd 

close  of  the  year  a  great  difficulty  was  expe-  'fSi"*^'^**  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  *^™*  ^^^      *****  ^°^  ^^ 

rienced  to  harmonize  the  differing  vie ws  of  the  •  j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^  ,^        ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

churches  as  to  the  relation  ox  the  btate  govern-  engaged  in  arming  the  negroes  to  fight  for  their  cooo- 

ments  to  the  church*  try,  to  be  felons  and  directed  the  immediate  executba 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot-  of  all  such  as  should  be  captured.    I  have  given  voa 

land  has  been  for  some  time  agitated  by  the  '^"8  ®°^°«^^  ^  ^^^,S!1  Tk  1  „2iZ'   4v     ^       • 

Aou^  yao  *^"  awa   Dvaxxw  «aa*v  m^l*^vs^  "•^.'^ .  I  uow  givc  you  notiec  that  onless  ibis  order  mm- 

question  whether  the  position  of  the  church  m  mediately  revoked  I  wiU  at  once  cause  the  execotiea 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  of  cveiy  rebel  officer  and  every  rebel  alaveholder  in 
and  the  taking  the  oath  of  aUegiance  oy  her  my,  possession.  The  poor  negro  is  fighting  for  libertv 
members  should  be  changed.  Last  year  the  in  its  truest  sense.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  beautifully  s^ 
;i:«r.^««?^«  «;^«..^;i  :«*^?  ^:«««^*;^«  ^f  *%.^  In  «ncb  a  man  there  is  no  attribute  ©f  the  Aksig^tt 
dissension  ripened  mto  a  disruption  of  the  ^^ich  wUl  induce  him  to  fight  on  the  aide  «f  thf  .^ 
church.  Themiyonty  of  the  synod,  which  was  pressor."  You  say  you  ars^hting  for  liberty.  Ye^ 
held,  in  May,  in  Glasgow,  agreed  that  the  time  you  are  fightins  for  liberty,— Kberty  to  keep  four  mil- 
had  gone  past  for  visiting  with  exooinmunica-  ^pns  of  your  fellow  beings  in  ignorance  and  dcgwib- 

tion  those  members  who  take  the  oath  of  alle-  iJ^.^^^^.'^KiSSTubS^yt'i'S'  \^.t 

glance  to  the  queen.     In  consequence  Ol  this  ducts  of  their  labor,  exacted  with  many  a  cruel  lasbisii 

decision,   the    minority    withdrew    from   the  bitter  tear;  liberty  to  seduce  their  wives  and  daoghrerf 

church,   and  declared  themselves    to  be    the  and  to  sell  your  own  children  into  bondage :  Ubeftr  to 

proper  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  ^"i^  k!  ^HlTS/nip  nf^n^^^rS  w^h»I? IS  Jt  ^« 

-nrkTorwrcTia     -e*                              rrr.^    ^^.^  Cannot  be  proveu  by  one  01  pure  wnite  NoocL    Tb:>s 

PRISONERS,    Exchange   of.      The   com-  ^^^  j^q^  ^T  liberty--the  liberty  to  do  wrong  whkh 

mencement  of  1868  found  the  cartel  agreed  Satan,  chief  of  the  fallen  angels,  was  conteoiMng  fi^ 

upon  by  Gens.  Dix  and  Hill  in  the  preceding  when  he  was  cast  into  hell,    i  have  the  honor  to  U, 

July,  in  full  force  and  operation.     The  prepon-  ^^ry  respectfully,  your  mwtolMjdien^^^  servant, 

derance  of  prisoners  on  either  side  was^not  ^'  HtJNTER,  Mi^.-Gen  1  Commaadms. 

great,  and  notwithstanding  certain  acrimonious  The  effect  of  the  resolutions  was  to  withhold 

corres[)ondence  and  retaliatory  proclamations  from  exchnnge,  if  captured,  a  certain  class  o( 

of  the  previous  year,  exchanges  proceeded  reg-  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army,  who  wen* 

ularly  at  City  Point  on  the  James  river,  the  not  regarded  by  the  enemy  as  prisoner  i^ 

chief  place  appinted  for  that  purpose,  to  the  mu-  war.    As  no  colored  soldiers  had  up  to  tlu» 

tual  relief  and  advantage  of  the  hostile  parties,  time  fallen  into  their  hands,  notwithstanding  & 

The  first  indication  of  approaching  complica-  large  number  of  colored  persons  employed  u 
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ambtdance  and  wagon  drivers,   laborers,  ser-  '2.  It  is  understood  that  captured  officers  and  men 

vants,  and  in  other  capaoitiei,  had  been  cap-  Jif  ^«  »>««o  P»™*ed  and  released  in  the  field  by  others 

*.    ^A   u^  4-\*^^    ^^A  ^^..^^  « J^^r.«.4.^^   «rv«    Jw.  t"*D  commanders  of  opposmff  armies,  and  that  tho 

tiired  by  them  and  never  accounted  for,  no  gick  and  wounded  in  hospitals*  haTe  b^n  so  paroled 

direct  issue  seemed  to  be  raised,  and  it  re-  and  released,  in  order  to  avoid  guarding  and  removing 

mained  for  future  events  to  develop  one.    The  them,  which,  in  many  cases,  would  have  been  impos- 

cartel  was  in  reality  interrupted  when  the  res-  ^^^\\  Such  paroles  are  in  violation  of  general  orders 

olution,  bectmo  the  law  of  the  Confederacy,  JSfd^hT-^r'.S^edTll.-trr.anU'llI 

but  its  operation  was  not  practically  stopped  not  be  respected  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 

until  several  months  afterward,  and  then  for  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  gives  such  parole  will  be 

reasons  only  partially  connected  with  the  posi-  returned  to  duty  without  exchange,  and  moreover  will 

tion  taken  by  the  rebel  authorities  on  this  point,  be  punished  for  disobedience  of  orders.    It  is  the  dutv 

mu         _i.  1      c  T  ^      1  ocn    x.  A   u^^^    \.  of  the  csptor  to  guard  his  pnsoners,  and  if  through 

The  cartel  of  July,  1863,  had  been  so  ar-  necessity  or  choice  he  fails  &  do  this,  it  is  the  duty  of 

ranged  that  a  correct  return  of  prisoners  could  the  prisoner  to  return  to  the  service  of  his  government 

be  kept  by  both  sides,  in  order  that  a  balance  He  cannot  avoid  this  duty  by  giving  an  authorized 

sheet  might  at  any  time  be  struck  between  n^ijitary  parole.                                    .        ^       x 

4-u^'^     T7^«  ♦i,:a  ««n»*^/^o«.  n;*«.  'P^;..^'  ^^a  Mi^^^i.  8.  A  military  parole  not  to  serve  till  exchanged  must 

them.    For  this  purpose  City  Point  and  Vicks-  ^ot  be  confounded  with  a  parole  of  honor,  to  80  or  not 

burg  were  selected  as  points  ot  exchange.   Uut  to  do  a  particular  thing  not  inconsistent  with  the  duty 

under  a  liberal  interpretation  of  tho  cartel  it  of  a  soldier;  thus  a  prisoner  of  war  actually  held  by 

became  the  practice  for  the  commanders  of  *he  enemy  may,  in  order  to  obtain  exemption  from  a 

opposing  ajmies  to  parole  and  exchange  pris-  ^-rj  S,Te\'oTtr4?to  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

oners  at  will,  without  the  formality  of  sending  are  binding  upon  the  in<fividuals  giving  them,  but 

them  to  the  rear  for   transportation  to  the  they  should  seldom  be  given  or  received,  for  it  is  the 

Eoints  of  exchange,  or  designating  such  points,  dutv  of  a  prisoner  to  escape,  if  able  to  do  so.    Any 

tt  consequence  of  this  course  it  became  im-  pledge  or  parole  of  honor  extorted  from  a  prisoner  by 

possible  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  bal-  ^"Xob"^d^^^^^ 

ances  between  the  contendmg  parties;  and  the  usages  of  law  upon  the  combatant  m habitants  of  a 

United   States  Government,  for  the  purpose,  section  of  country  passed  over  b^  an  invading  army, 

among  other  things,  of  making  its  generals  cease  when  the  mUitarv  occupation  ceases,  and  any 

Worm  strictly  to  the  regulatioSs  of  th*;  cartel  Fjj^^^'X'T'f.KJSfnollS?""'  ""^  *" 

in  the  matter  of  paroles,  issued,  on  May  22d,  a  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

code  of  instructions  compiled  by  Dr.  Francis  E.  D.  TO WNSEND,  Assistant  AdjH-Gen. 

Lieber,  and  known  as  general  orders.  No  100,  ^his  order  was  also  sent  to  Mr.  Ould,  with 

in  which  It  WM  provided  that  captures,  to  be  ^^^  following  remarks  in  explanation  if  the 

valid,  "must  be  reduced  to  possession,"  and  ^^.^.^^  ♦i.a^t«?*^;i  Qf«f«a  r«^,,..,.«»v...T,f  «^^t.1/1 

that  when  the  Government  did  not  approve  of  ^^'^^!^^  ^""'^^  ®**^®'  Government  would 

a  parole,  the  officer  or  man  paroled  must  return  *^  t*  •   '  j     x    j  ^v  *    «         •  *i.  tt  -i  j  ox  * 

4-^  AOT^ff^fw     TK;a»-AoaA«ifVAi?y^XA«f  nnM  4-1^^  It  IS  understood  that  officers  of  the  United  States 

to  captivity.     This  was  sent  to  Robert  Ould,  the  and  Confederate  office™  have,  at  various  times  and 

Uonfeaerate  agent  or  exchange  at  Uity  I'omt,  places,  paroled  and  released  prisoners  of  war,  not  in 

on  May  22d,  accompanied  by  a  note  from  Ool.  accordance  with  the  cartel. 

Ludlow,  the  Federal  agent  at  Fortress  Monroe,  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  recog- 

in  which  he  stated  that,  together  with  the  car-  °^®L!??7i".?°^  ^"^^^  the  Confederate  authorities  lb 

.   »  ..          , ,               xu    TT  a                TT      J  J  J  recognize,  such  unauthorized  paroles.    Pnsoners  re- 

tel,  It  would  govern  the  U.  S.  army.   He  added :  leased  on  parole  not  authorized  by  the  cartel,  aOer  my 

I  would  invite  ^our  special  attention  to  article  seven  notice  to  you  of  the  22d  of  May,  will  not  be  reguded 

of  the  cartel,  which  provides  that  all  prisoners  of  war  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  will  not  be  exchanged, 

shall  be  sent  to  places  of  deliverv  therein  specified.  Where  prisoners  of  war  have  been  released  without 

The  execution  of  this  article  will  obviate  much  discus-  the  delivery  specified  in  the  cartel,  since  the  22d  of 

sion  and  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  mode,  time,  and  May  last,  such  release  will  be  regarded  as  uncondition- 

place  of  eiving  paroles.    No  paroles  or  exchanges  will  ftl»  and  the  prisoners  released  as  subject  to  orders 

oe  considered  binding  except  those  under  the  stipula-  without  exchange,  the  same  as  if  they  had  never  been 

tions  of  said  article,  permitting  commanders  of  two  op-  captured. 

posing  armies  to  exchange  or  release  or  parole  at  Qn  July  8d,  the  very  day  of  the  promulga- 

other  pointe  mutually  i^reed  on  by  said  commanders.  ^.^^  ^^    ^^^^^  orders.  No.  207,  General  jSe 

The  followmg  order  m  relation  to  the  same  received  his  final  repulse  at  Gettysburg  and 

snbject  expresses  more  fully  the  views  of  the  ^n  the  4th  he  retreated  toward  the  Potomac. 

Government :  ^  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  him  during 

Wae  Dbparmxht,  ^pmABTT  Gki^^                 »  the  bsttlcs  of  thc  three  previous  days  still  re- 

Gbbtsbal  Orubbs,  No.  207.— 1.  The  attention  of  all  mamed  upon  his  hands,  and  being  unable  to 

persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  is  take  these  with  him  into  Virginia   he  paroled 

called  to  article  seven  of  the  cartel  agreed  upon  July  and  released  them  on  the  spot.     Gen,  Meade 

%i^\  ^o??A  *i°lP"^]»*^^>  Sf  ?w  ^'•^«"' No.  145.  at  once  disavowed  these  paroles  as  having  been 

Sept.  25th,  1862.    According  to  the  terms  of  this  cartel    ^„  j^  ;«  .„•  i^i.:^« a, iL    r  ^- j      xr     on-r  u  * 

all  captures  must  be  reduced  to  actual  possession,  and  "J^de  in  violation  not  only  of  order  No.  207,  but 

all  prisoners  of  war  must  be  delivered  at  the  places  oXso  of  a  liberal  mt^rpretation  of  the  cartel, 

desi^ated,  there  to  be  exchanged,  or  paroled  until  which  required  prisoners,  when  exchanged  or 

exchange  can  be  effected.    The  only  exception  allowed  paroled  at  a  distance  from  either  of  the  points 

IB  the  case  of  commanders  of  two  opposme  armies,  who  If  ovrtV.on»o  ♦/>  Txa  «^  ^'m'^\^^,^^^A  />«  nnK/^wi  o*- 

were  authorized  to  exchange  priioners,  or  to  release  ^^  exchange,  to  be  so  exchanged  or  paroled  at 

them  on  parole  at  other  points  mutually  agreed  upon  *  Vomt  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  command- 

hy  said  commanders.  ers  of  the  Opposing  armies.    (See  Exohangb  os 
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PsisoNSBS,  Vol.  n.,  page  714.)    In  the  present  knowledge  of  the  Federal  GoTemment,  Gen. 

case  notliing  of  the  kind  had  heen  attempted,  W.  H.  Lee  anddaptain  Winder  were  ordered 

and  the  enemj,  hy  showing  his  inability  to  re-  into  close  confinement  as  hostages  to  await  the 

move  his  prisoners,  failed  to  prove  that  he  had  fate  of  the  Union  officers.    If  ti^e  latt€r  ^ould 

reduced  them  to  actual  possession.    Hence  the  be  executed  the  rebel  officers  were  also  to  be 

Federal  Government  not  only  held  these  pa-  hung,  and  Ool.  Ludlow  was  directed  to  assore 

roles  to  be  invalidated,  but  ordered  the  officers  Mr.  Ould  ^'  that  the  Government  of  the  VnM 

and  men  to  return  to  duty.    The  rebels  com-  8tates  would  proceed  to  retaliate  for  eveiTgii- 

plained  bitterly  of  this  proceeding,  maintaining  ilar  barbarous  violation  of  the  laws  of  cirillzcil 

that  the  Federal  Government  had  undertaken  war.''    This  energetic  action  had  the  effect  of 

to  supplement  the  cartel  by  its  general  orders,  restraining  the  Confederate  Government  from 

Nos.  100  and  207^  by  which  the  basis  of  ex-  carrying  their  threat  into  execution,  and  earlj 

changes  had  been  affected  without  previous  in  1864  the  four  officers  were  mutually  ei- 

agreement.    Mr.  Ould  even  urged  that,  in  ao-  changed. 

cordance  with  general  orders,  No.  100,  the  pa-  Previous  to  July  no  engagement  had  occnr- 

roled  prisoners  of  Gettysburg,  if  their  paroles  red  in  which  colored  troops  had  fallen  into  \k 

were  not  approved,  should  return  into  captlvi-  hands  of  Xhe  enemy.    But  the  capture  of  anms- 

ty ;  and  he  charged  unfair  dealing  upon  the  ber  of  the  54th  Massachusetts  (colored)  regi- 

Government  in  framing  its  general  order.  No.  ment,  at  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  in  Charles- 

207  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  them  from  this  ton  harbor,  showed  that  the  enemy  were  deter- 

liability.    To  this  it  was  replied  that  neither  of  mined  to  carry  out  literally  the  provisions  d 

the  above  orders  was  intended  to  be  in  viola-  the  resolutions  of  May  1st.    To  protect  this 

tion  of  the  cartel,  but  were  desired  to  pro-  class  of  soldiers  from  these  harsh  measures,  the 

mote  its  complete  and  faithful  operation ;  that  following  sections  were  inserted  in  the  genenl 

if  in  any  respect  they  were  in  violation  of  it,  order.  No.  100,  already  referred  to : 

they  were  to  that  extent  moperative ;  and  that,  57.  80  soon  bb  a  man  is  armed  by  a  sorereigii  Gor- 

as  Gen.  Lee^s  paroles  were  not  made  in  accord-  eminent,  and  takes  the  soldier's  oath  of  fidelitj.beis 

ance  with  the  cartel,  they  were  necessarily  void.  *  beUigcrent ;.  bis  killing,  wounding,  or  other  w^e 

TU^  Tv«f fi/>  ^p  /iA<«-«-wa{ln,.»  «T«c.  f^Ur^^^A   \.^  Mts  are  not  inoiTidual  cnmes  or  offences.   >o  wlu- 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  followed  by  ^^^  ,,3^  ^  ^ght  to  declare  that  enemies  of  a«Ttii» 

the  unconditional  surrender  of  Vicksburg  and  Sagg,  color,  or  condition,  when  properly  orgwiirf 

Fort  Hudson,  by  which  the  number  of  prison-  as  soldiers,  will  not  be  treated  by  him  as  puUk 

ers  falling  into  the  Federal  hands  was  enormous-  enemies.             .      ..       ,                 ^. .. -^-      / 

ly  increased.    In  both  instances  the  command-  P-  The  law  of  nations  knows  "o  diatiDctioB  rf 

A  J  Auw  vi»»«A.     Ai*  uxjiux  woi,«ui.vo  «.u«  ^vTA^^ouvc  color,  and  if  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  anoold  eu- 

ers  of  the  opposmg  armies,  aotmg,  under  the  giaye  and  seU  any  captured  persons  of  their  itot,  it 

authority  of  the  cartel,  mutually  agreed  upon  would  be  a  case  for  the  severest  retaliation,  if  cot  n- 

a  place  for  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  on  dressed  upon  complaint    The  United  States  eaonji 

parole.    The  Port  Hudson  prisoners  were  ac-  retaliate  by  enslavemont;  therdbrc  feath  murt  be  ibe 

cordingly  sent  to  Mobile.    Mr.  Ould  neverthe-  "'S^*'**!:"/^' ^'^  r^' '^^"L*^^ 

less  undertook  to  release  these  men  from  then-  .  ?°<J  ^^  ^^^g  ^^  Buggest|^  that  tli«e  pr^ 

obligations,  ostensibly  because  they  were  not  visjons  were  not  generally  known,  and  were 

exchanged  at  City  Point  or  Vicksburg,  the  two  °o*  ^^fj  ^  }°T^^^^  ri^f  ^^  *  ^^^ 

places  specially  mentioned  in  the  airtel  (al-  sense  of  what  the  Umted  States  Government 

though  that  instrument  provided  for  other  ar-  J^^M  do  under  tiie  drcumstancea,  the  f^; 

rangeraents,  which  in  thw  instance  were  Uter-  ing  retaliatory  order  was  issued  by  the  ftesi- 

ally  fulfilled),  but  really  as  a  retaliatory  measure    "®^*  * v..„«w  w  .•»«.»,^  j4j«  mo. 

to  offset  the  disavowal  of  the  Gettysburg  pa-  ,.  .    ,.     ,  .     -  ^.^^ /i^^^«»,««»  ♦«•?*« nr«i«. 

1           J     1       AT.        •          J               i.    1.  1  •  It  18  the  duty  of  every  Uovemment  to  give  proiec* 

roles,  and  also,  there  is  good  reason  to  beheve,  ^^^^  ^  jtg  citiiebs  of  whatever  class,  color  orconditioa, 

for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  depleted  ranks  and  especially  to  those  who  are  duly  oiigioin^  » 

of  the  rebel  army.     Other  prisoners,  to  the  soldiers  in  the  public  service.    The  law  of  nstionswd 

number  of  several  thousands,  were  for  similar  the  usages  and  c">*pm«<>i.^."' "J»^??^^^y."S 

reasons  subsequently  absoWed  from  their  pa-  I'^tm^^tTf  ^Zie« V^^f^^^^ 

roles.    The  proceedmgs  above  related  involved  gell  or  enslave  any  captured  person,  on  accoont  or  bs 

no  slight  amount  of  acrimonious  correspond-  color,  and  for  no  offence  against  the  laws  of  war.  is » 

ence,  extending  over  a  considerable  period,  but  "lapse  into  barbarism  and  a  crime  *g«;»* «' «!JS 

cannot  bo  eai/tohave  permanently  interrupted  §JJS;?f„*^,X  ^^l^T^'^^'^ 

the  system  of  exchanges  then  m  operation.  ^na  if  the  enemy  shall  sellor  enslave  any  one  becaose 

On  May  16th,  T.  P.  Graw  and  William  Oor-  of  his  color,  the  offence  shall  be  punished  17  retilu- 

bin,  having  been  found  guilty  by  a  court-mar-  tion  upon  the  enemy's  prisoners  in  our  hands. 

tial  of  recruiting  for  the  rebel  army  within  the  ^^, »  i??*^?.?,i^^*™^  i**!^*  ^''lA?!^-^  rfwir  t 

TT«;««  n,.^o  «,™  «^^««+«.i  «*  T^u«™»-  T«7««^  United  States  killed  m  violation  of  the  laws  of  wir,  i 

Union  lines,  were  executed  at  Johnson's  Island,  ^^el  soldier  shall  be  executed,  and  for  everr  one  o- 

m  Lake  £ne,  by  order  of  Gen.  Bumside.    In  slaved  by  the  enemy  or  sold  into  slavery,  a  rebd  p^ 

retaliation  for  this  act  Captains  H.  W.  Sawyer  dier  shail  be  placed  at  hard  labor  on  the  public  wofb, 

and  John  Flynn  were  selected  by  lot  from  and  wntinue  at  such  labor  unUl  the  other  rf^^^^ 

among  the  Union  prisoners  in  Richmond  and  leased  and  receive  the treatmig^djga^ri^^^^^ 

ordered  into  close  confinement  under  sentence  By  order  of  the  Secretair  of  War. 

of  death.     This   proceeding  coming  to  the  £.  D.  Towkbikd,  Ass't  A^j.-Gen. 
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Of  the  fate  of  the  negroes  captured  at  Fort  Onld  at  one  time  made  a  declaration  of  exchange 
Wagner  no  certain  intelligence  reached  the  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the  cartel,  and  that 
Federal  Government  for  several  weeks,  the  he  invited  Ool.  Ludlow  to  a  corresponding  dec- 
rebelfr  maintaining  a  strict  silence  on  the  sub-  laration  of  equivalents.  The  latter  acceded  to 
ject ;  but  Secretary  Stanton,  ascertaining  soon  the  proposition  in  this  specific  case,  and  was 
^r  that  three  colored  men  captured  on  thus,  according  to  Gen.  Meredith,  ^^  without 
board  the  gunboat  Isaac  Smith  in  the  Stono  anticipating  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which 
river,  had  been  placed  in  close  confinement,  now  appears  as  the  result  of  that  departure 
ordered  three  rebel  prisoners  of  South  Caroli-  from  the  cartel,"  enticed  into  the  establish- 
na  to  be  held  as  hostages  fur  them,  and  directed  ment  of  a  precedent  whereby  exchanges  were 
this  fact  to  be  communicated  to  the  Confeder-  declared  without  designating  the  persons  ex- 
ate  Government.  The  comments  of  the  Rich-  changed  by  name  or  descriptive  list.  The  evil 
mond  papers  show  how  this  proceeding  was  effects  of  this  loose  method  of  procedure  be- 
regarded  in  the  rebellious  States :  came  apparent  when  Mr.  Ould,  on  September 

It  is  not,  said  the  "Examiner/'  merely  the  inso-  12th,  declared  a  large  part  of  the  officers  and 

)eot  pretensions  of  a  regular  Ghovemment  affectinff  men  captured  at  Yicksburg,  and  a  great  num- 

to  deal  with  ;•  rebels,"  but  it  is  a  deadly  stab  whicE  fcer  also  who  had  been  delivered  at  City  Point, 

they  are  aimme  at  oar  mstitations  themselves — ^b«-  4.^  k«.  ;i»i«  ^^^\>^-^,.r.A      tui^  ^^^i^.«44^»   ^^„ 

cauie  Ihey  know  that  if  we  were  insane  enough  to  *o.  ^  duly  exchanged.     Ihis  declaration,  cov- 

yield  this  point,  to  treat  black  men  as  the  equals  of  enng  an  maetermmate  number  of  troops,  des- 

white,  and  insurgent  slaves  as  equivalent  to  our  brave  ignated  by  conunands,  but  not  enumerated, 

soldiers,  the  very  foundation  of  slavery  would  be  fatal-  gent  nearly  80,000  men  back  to  the  rebel  ser- 

Ij  wounded.     ^         ^         ^         ^         ^        ^  vice,  according  to  Gen.  Meredith,  and,  as  he 

Under  these  circumstances  what  hope  is  th^ere  of  claims,  with  only  a  partial  equivalent  of  Fed- 

the  arrangement  of  the  cartel  upon  a  footing  of  equal-  eral  prisoners  returned  to  him.  lie  also  charged 

it^-  ?    Win  Lincoln's  Government  renounce  that  auda-  that  proper  lists  of  Federal  prisoners  had  not 

cious  pretension  to  treat  us  as  criminals?    Or  will  it»  ^^^^  furnished  him.   To  this  Mr.  Ould  rejoined 


questions  all  tend  to.    We  have  long  were  cancelled  by  the  declaration  of  September 

perceived  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  no  more  pris-  12th.  But  the  persons  enumerated  in  this  doc- 

S'o«"4u«^d^'°^^.raSrf'tSS  ument  included  according  to  Gen.  Hitchcock, 
hands  of  their  Government  to  such  protection  as  a  Jhe  Chief  commissioner  ot  l!<xcnanges  at  Wash- 
Government  can  afford  them.    Our  soldiers  entered  ington,  upward  of  18,000  men,  of  whom  a  con- 
the  Confederate  service  as  the  soldiers  of  a  regular  eiderable  portion  "  were  Undoubtedly  captured 
Government,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  meetthe  enemy  ^    guerilla  parties,  and  were  not  soldiers,  but, 
in  the  character  of  malefactors.    If  there  is  to  bono  xiT.^xi,^   «,^4.   ^«J*.    ^«„^^«i>i«  ^u;,^»<.  «V  *\J. 
exchange  on  equal  terms,  better  there  should  be  no  ^or  ^^^  ™Ost  part,  peaceable  citizens  of  the 
exchange  at  idl— better  that  the  enemy  should  un-  country,  probably  known  aa  friends  to    the 
derstana  there  will  be  no  quarter  asked  nor  given;  Union,  who,  for  that  reason,  were  seized  and 
and  then  at  least  there  wUl  be  equality.  compelled  to  make  an  oath  not  to  t^ke  up  arms 
Holding  views  like^  these,  the  rebels  were  against  the  Southern  Confederacy;  and  this 
not  likely  to  yield  their  point  readily,  and  dur-  class  of  persons  Mr.  Ould  expects  us  to  accept 
ing  the  whole  year  not  a  single  instance  has  in  exchange  for  rebel  troops,  captured  mostly 
occurred  of  a  negro  soldier  or  a  commissioned  at  Vicksburg,  who,  having  b^en  paroled  in  the 
officer  of  a  negro  regiment  being  exchanged,  or  South,  were  "  declared "  exchanged  by  Mr. 
recognized  as  a  prisoner  of  war.    On  the  other  Ould,  without  any  conference  or  understanding 
hand  no  instance  has  come  to  light  of  the  ex-  with  our  agent,  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
ecution  by  the  Confederate  authorities  of  the  of  the  cartel,  and  in  violation  of  the  usages  of 
death  penalty  upon  prisoners  of  this  class,  and  war."    He  adds : 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  firm  attitude 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  may  avert  ^^Idonotmean  to  deny,  In  the  reference  just  made  to 

Hi^  >irtrror«»  which  Rnrh  sm  not  wonld  promote  *^®  tabular  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Ould,  but  that 

tiie  norrors  wnicn  sucn  an  act  wouia  promote,  ^y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  iSocludcd  in  that  statement  who 

The  complications,  however,  which  the  action  had  been  leritimately  made  prisoners  of  war,  though 

>f  the  enemy  has  caused  in  the  general  subject  not  delivered  accordmff  to  the  cartel;  but,  for  the  most 

)f  exchanges,  will  be  presently  seen.  part,  the  prisoners  included  in  that  tabular  statement 

In  Angust  Gen.  S.  A.  Meredith  was  appoint-  ^^^  °°*  f5*  l"?'"  *«  ^r*"^  ^u^""  captured  upon  anv 

±11  xi.u|$uou,  VJ.011.  fc^.^.  iu^oxcuii/    "r"  "i'gy'    ^  known  battle-field,  or  as  having  been  taken  from  orwith 

id    to   sncceed  Ool.  Ludlow  as  United  States  any  known  Federal  commander;  nor  are  they  reported 

igent  for  exchanges  at  Fortress  Monroe.    With  as  naving  been  delivered  to  any  Federal  commander; 

he  arrival  of  this  officer  at  his  post  commences  but  they  are  set  down  as  having  been  captured  at  large 

volnininous  correspondence  between  him  and  jj  *^e  Stete  of  Kentucky,  nobody  knows  where ;  or  m 

I        r^      r^jir.^^4.^    «5»^4-     ««   ^l^;/.'k    ^^^ii.    «^  the  state  of  Tennessee,  orin  other  States  of  the  West 

lie    Confederate    agent,^   m  which   occur    so  ^^^  g^^^^;  whilst,  in  no  less  than  four  instences,  they 

lany  radical  contradictions  ot  matters  of  fact  are  reported  as  having  been  captured  in  "  Kentucky 

3  at  it  is    difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  state-  and  Tennessee  "—the  two  States  being  thus  coupled  to- 

lent  of  the  controversy  between  them.    It  ap-  gether— making  it  impossible,  from  the  Ubular  state- 

x>.^.*««    ♦"Ka   T^i.{T%/»ino1    /trkmrnnTiinoffrkn    Af  Ment  itself,  to  determine  where  they  were  captured,  or 

ears    from   the  principal   commumcation  of  ^^^^     iide^d,  any  military  captures  whatever  were 

en.  Meredith  that,  while  his  predecessor,  vol,  made,  except  of  a  few  at  Chickamauga,  and  possibly  & 

udio  w,  "W'as  on  duty  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Mr.  few  at  one  or  two  other  places. 
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la  the  belief  that  the  declaration  of  Mr.  exchanges  for  a  time  ceased ;  but  for  th«  ptir- 
Ould  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  sending  pa-  pose  of  releasing  the  Union  prisoners  from  the 
roled  men  to  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Bragg  in  hardships  of  Confederate  prisons,  Gen.  Mere- 
Georgia,  Gen.  Meredith,  on  September  24th,  dith  proposed  in  November  to  send  Mr.  Ould 
declared  all  oflScers  and  men  of  the  United  12,000  or  more  Confederate  prisoners  (as  manj 
States  army,  captured  and  paroled  previous  to  as  he  might  hold  of  Federals),  and  receive  in 
September  1st,  1868,  to  be  duly  exchanged,  return  an  equal  number  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
The  correspondence  between  the  t\fo  agents  Ould  refused  to  accept  this  proposition,  but 
thenceforth  increased  in  acerbity,  and  amidst  offered  to  agree  to  a  general  exchange.  As  the 
the  assertions  on  the  one  sid&  and  the  flat  de-  effect  of  this,  however,  would  be  to  cancel  the 
nials  on  the  other,  it  is  more  difficult  than  ever  excess  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
to  arrive  at  the  facts.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Ould,  authorities  by  a  delivery  of  40,000  men  for 
however,  it  should  be  stated  that,  in  reply  to  about  18,000,  and  to  leave  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Gen.  Meredith's  insinuation  that  the  declara-  rebel  authorities  such  colored  troops  and  their 
tion  of  September  12th  was  made  "  as  if  for  the  white  officers  as  they  then  held,  the  offer  was 
express  purpose  of  increasing  the  force  of  Gen.  rejected.  Subsequently  an  offer  was  made  to 
Br^gg  against  Gen.  Rosecrans,"  he  declared  Mr.  Ould  to  receive  all  of  the  prisoners  from 
that  ^^  not  one  of  the  officers  and  men  named  in  Richmond  under  a  solemn  pledge  that  they 
that  declaration  of  exchange  was  on  Uie  battle  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  arms  unless  dnly 
field  of  Ohickamauga."  exchanged  with  the  consent  of  the  rebel  au- 

On  October  2d  Mr.  Ould  wrote  to  Gen.  thorities,  without  reference  to  existing  difBcul- 
Meredith  that  thenceforth  *^  the  Confederate  ties  on  the  subject  of  exchange ;  and  that  the 
authorities  will  consider  themselves  entirely  at  Federal  Government  would  pledge  itself  to 
liberty  to  pursue  any  course  as  to  exchange  or  both  feed  and  clothe  all  rebel  prisoners  in  its 
paroles  which  they  may  deem  right  and  prop-  hands.  This  proposition  also  was  rejected, 
er  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  At  In  December  Gen.  Butler  assumed  command 
the  same  time,  I  am  directed  to  express  their  of  the  Department  of  Vir^nia  and  North  Caro- 
entire  willingness  to  adopt  any  Mr,  just,  and  Una,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  earnest  re- 
reciprocal  rule  in  relation  to  those  subjects  quest,  was  appointed  agent  of  exchanges  at  For- 
without  any  delay."  tress  Monroe.    In  the  hope  of  resuming  the 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Ould  exchange  of  prisoners  he  sent  on  the  2dth  of 

proposed  "  that  all  officers  and  men,  on  both  the  month  620  prisoners  to  City  Point,  whom 

sides,  be  released  in  conformity  with  the  pro-  he  offered  to  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of 

visions  of  the  cartel,  the  excess  on  the  one  side  Union  prisoners,  leaving  all  controverted  qnes- 

or  the  other  to  be  on  parole."  This  proposition  tions  between  the  Confederate  authorities  and 

was  rejected  by  Gen.  Meredith  for  the  reason,  his  Government  in  abeyance.    He  received  in 

among  others,  that  the  officers  and  privates  of  return  an  equal  number  of  men,  but  was  noti- 

the  Federal  colored  regiments,  not  being  reo-  fled  that  no  more  would  be  sent  until  a  general 

ognized    by  the  rebels  as  prisoners  of  war,  exchange,  as  previously  demanded,  should  be 

would' not  Be  delivered  by  them  with  the  other  agreed  upon.    Ht  was  also  notified  that  the 

prisoners.    Another  reason  was  the  distrust  Confederate  Government  would   thencefortli 

entertained  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Confeder-  hold  no  communication  with  him  on  this  or 

ates  with  respect  to  the  paroled  prisoners  held  any  other  subject.    With  this  proceeding  ne- 

by  the  Federal  authorities  in  excess  of  Con-  gotiations  ended  for  the  year, 

federate  prisoners.    On  this  subject  General  The  report  of  the  Commissary-General  of 

Hitchcock  speaks  as  follows :  Prisoners,  accompanying  the  Secretary  of  War's 

It  has  been  supposed,  CTen  in  many  parts  of  the  ?^°^al  report,  shows  that  the  number  of  Con- 
North,  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Ould,  of  the  20th  federate  officers  and  men  captured  by  the  Fed- 
October,  for  an  ezchanse  of  prisoners  ia  fair,  and  ought  erals  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is:  1 
to  be  accepted ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  considered  lieutenant-general,  5  major- generals,  25  bricra- 

^ut^^of  "rire«oFXtM«^c^lltairn^^^^  dier-gencA  180  colonels.  146  HeutenaBt-coI- 

in  return,  which  would  be  a  most  happy  consummation  onels,  244  m^ors,  2,497  captams,  5,811   Jiea- 

that  would  be  at  once  accepted  bv  this  Government,  tenants,  16,568  non-commissioned  officers,  121.- 

But  his  proposition  ia  that  we  shall  deliver  to  him  all  156  privates,  and  5,800  citizens.     Of  these,  the 

''L^^®^^i^S?^" '°  our  possession,  amountmg  now  to  Federals  had  on  hand  at  the  date  of  the  re^ 

about  40,000  men,  and  receive  m  return  about  13,000  \^    oaooa     a;           ...,-1   «,««     ««,^««.  ,.-».««. 

men,  leaving  about  27,000  men,  who  might,  for  a  few  P^^i  29,229  officers  and  men,  wnong  whom 

days,  be  considered  on  parole  not  to  take  arms  unless  were  1  m^or-general  and  7  brigadiers.     There 

duiT  exchanged.    And  then  what  would  Hr.  Ould  do  have  been  121,937  Confederates   exchanged, 

with  tho^  men?    Judging  by  what  he  has  actually  against  110,866  Federal  soldiers  returned.    The 

recently  done,  he  would  undoubtedly  assume  to  dis-  rz^i,„„^^„  \fi  ^«?««««  ^^  i^^+u  ciAi^a  a*^   *»««, 

charge  those  lien  from  all  obligation  under  their  parole,  exchanges  of  officers  on  both  sides  are  com- 

and  put  them  into  the  field  to  fight  against  national  puted  at  their  exchangeable  value  m  privates, 

troops,  standing  under  an  unstained  flag— the  very  Of  the  treatment  of  Federal  prisoners  by 

troops  who  gallanay  captured  those  men  upon  bloody  the  rebel  authorities  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 

batdo  fields  withm  the  paat  few  months.  ^^le  accounts  of  exchanged  surgeons,  officers, 

From  the  29th  of  October,  the  date  of  Gen.  and  men,  generally  concur  in  describing  it  as 

Meredith ^s  reply  to  this  last  proposition,  all  bad.  Many  have  even  denounced  it  as  xmneces- 
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sarily  orael.     The  enemy,  in  palliation  of  these  gram,  and  communicate  to  this  department  any  infor. 

compWnte,  allege  that  the  Union  pri^jners  a«  -«^^o»  "E"g-r/J,^-«5fiS?,7g-.;''S»^y^«- 
placed  on  an  equality,  as  respects  rations  and       v   »     ^  »       -^ 

clothing,  with  their  own  soldiers,  and  that  they        The  prompt  movement  of  troops  to  the 

do  not  receive  the  comforts  which  might  he  scene  of  danger,  and  the  precautions  taken  ,hy 

reasonably  expected,  simply  because  it  is  not  thp  local  authorities  in  the  lake  cities,  had  the 

in  the  power  of  the  Confederate  authorities  to  effect  of  averting  the  threatened  catastrophe, 

give  them.    This,  in  the  opinion  of  several  ex-  and  in  a  few  days  tranquillity  was  restored, 
changed  surgeons,  who  were  in  the  habit  of         PRIZE,    any  property  captured  at  sea  in 

making  daily  visits  to  the  prison  hospitals  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  war.    During  the  exist- 

Richmond,  will  not  account  for  the  dreadful  ing  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 

mortality  in  those  buildings,  averaging,  at  cer-  States  in  insurrection,  calling  themselves  the 

tain  periods,  upward  of  50  persons  a  day.  "  Confederate  States  of  America,"  the  law  of 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Federal  Grov-  prize,  aa  an  established  branch  of  the  law  of 

ernment  was  permitted  to  send  supplies  of  food  nations,  has  been  administered  by  the  courts 

and  clothing  to  these  prisoners ;  but  charges  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  ques- 

of  misappropriation  of  them  having  been  made,  tions  of  blockade  and  of  contraband  of  war. 

the  permission  was,  in  December,  revoked.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  President  Lincoln, 

A  somewhat  remarkable  episode  in  the  his-  by  proclamation,  announced  a  blockade,  "  in 

tory  of  the  year,  was  the  plot  set  on  foot  by  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 

the  rebel  authorities  to  liberate  2,500  of  their  of  the  laws  of  nations,'^  of  the  ports  within  the 

officers  confined  on  Johnson^s  Island,  in  Lake  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 

Erie,  and  in  connection  with  this  act  to  burn  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.    The 

or  destroy  Buffalo  and  other  lake  cities.    The  proclamation  contained  the  following  language: 

expedition  intended  for  this  purpose  was  to  "  For  this  purpose  a  competent  force  will  be 

rendezvous  in  Canada,  surprise  the  Federal  posted  so  as  to  prevent  entrance  and  exit  of 

garrison  on  Johnson^s  Island,  liberate  the  pris-  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid.    If,  therefore, 

oners,  convey  them  to  Canada  in  vessels  pro-  with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a  vessel 

vided  for  that  purpose,  and  forward  them  by  shall  approach  or  shall  attempt  to  leave  any  of 

Halifax  to  Nassau  or  Bermuda ;  the  greater  the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the 

part  of  the  funds  being  specially  devoted  to  commander  of  one  of  the  blockading  vessels, 

paying  their  passage  to  one  of  these  points.  ^  who  will  endorse  on  her  register  the  fact  and 

These  facts  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the'  date  of  such  warning;  and  if  the  same  vessel 
American  consul-general  in  Montreal,  he  at  shall  again  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  block- 
onoe  laid  them  before  the  governor-general  aded  port,  she  will  be  captured  and  sent  to  the 
of  Canada.  The  Canadian  authorities  gave  the  nearest  convenient  port,  for  such  proceedings 
subject  immediate  attention,  and,  by  November  against  her  and  her  cargo,  as  prize,  as  may  be 
11th,  enough  had  been  discovered  of  the  plans  .  deemed  advisable."  A  like  blockade  of  the 
of  the  rebels  to  authorize  the  governor-gen-  ports  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was  an- 
eral  to  inform  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  min-  nounced  by  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
ister  at  Washington,  by  telegraph,  of  the  issued  on  the  27th  of  April,  1861.  In  the  pro- 
existence  of  the  plot.  Lord  Lyons  at  once  gress  of  the  war,  captures  soon  began  to  be 
communicated  his  despatch  to  the  United  made,  by  the  cruisers  of  the  United  States,  of 
States  Government,  and  at  midnight  of  the  enemy  vessels  and  neutral  vessels,  engaged  in 
1 1th  the  following  despatch  was  sent  by  Sec-  breaking  the  blockade,  and  in  carrying  contra- 
retary  Stanton  to  the  mayors  of  Detroit,  Buf-  band  of  war  to  the  enemy.  Several  important 
falo,  and  other  Western  cities :  questions  in  regard  to  the  blockade  soon  came 

The  British  minister,  Lord  Lyons,  has  to-night  before  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 

officially  informed  the  Government  that,   from  tele-  where  the  proceedings  in  prize  were  instituted, 

grniphic   information  receired   from   the   governor-  and  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

ffoTu'oS'fS.r^'^S;?^  "ostil"Jo"  it  cS  SuLl  From  these  decisions  appeals  were  taken,  and 

who  have  found,  an  asylum  in  Canada,  to  invade  the  the  cases  came  betore  the  Supreme  Court  ot 

United  States  and  destroy  the  city  of  Buffalo;  that  the  United  States  in  December  term,  1862.     It 

they  propose  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the  steam-  ^as  decided  by  that  court :  1st,  that  the  Presi- 

boats  on  Lake  Erie,  to  surprise  Johnson's  Isknd  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^it  to  institute  a  blockade  of  ports 

liberate  the  prisoners  of  war  confined  there,  and  to  .  •    °     r  :^      ^ j       v  iis^ 

proceed  with  them  to  attack  Buffalo.    This  Govern-  ^  possession   of  persons  m   armed  rebellion 

inent  will  employ  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  suppress  agamst  the  Government,  on  the  prmoiples  of 

any  hostile  aitack  from  Canada ;  but,  as  other  towns  international  law,  as  known  and  acknowledged 

and  cities  on  the  shore  of  the  lakes  are  exposed  to  the  among  civilized  States:  2d,  that  the  property 

same  danger,  it  IS  deemed  proper  to  communicate  this  ^^  .,™^««   ;i  ^^;«:i^;i  ^v«   •o,-:.i:..«  «.:ti.;«   +1,1 

information  to  vou,  in  order  that  any  precautions,  g{  persons  domiciled  or  residing  within  the 

which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit,  may  be  States  m  rebellion,  was  a  proper  subject  oi 

taken.  capture  on  the  sea,  as  enemy  property,  without 

The  govcmor-ffeneral  suggeste  that  steamboats  regard  to  the  question  whether  such  persons 
should  be  watched,  and  that  any  steamboat  or  other  personally  loyal  or  disloyal  to  the  United 

ressel  giving  cause  for  suspicion,  by  the  number  op  c,.    .    *^    tj.  i        i     •!  j   u«  ♦!  «♦  «^ «.   :^ 

character  of  the  persons  on  board,  be  overhauled.  States.     It  was  also  decided  by  that  court,  m 

You  will  please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  tele-  those  cases,  that  the  warning  and  endorsement 
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on  the  register  of  a  vessel,  provided  for  in  the  Oardenaa,  there  could  be  no  donbt  that  it 
prodaniatioQ  of  blookade,  were  unnecessary,  might  lawfully  have  been  captured  as  prize  of 
where  it  appeared  that  the  offending  vessel  had  war,  on  its  way  to  Oardenaa ;  that  if  the  con- 
full  previous  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  traband  cargo  was  really  destined,  when  it  left 
blockade,  and  that  it  was  being  maintained  by  its  port  of  departure  in  England,  for  the  me  of 
a  blockading  force.  Upon  the  principles  thus  the  enemy,  in  the  country  of  the  enemj,  and 
settled,  the  law  of  prize,  as  established  By  not  for  sale  or  consumption  in  the  neutral  port, 
courts  of  admiralty  under  the  law  of  nations,  no  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  con- 
has  been  applied  to  captures  made  during  the  sideration  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  lawful 
present  war,  it  being  for  such  purposes  re-  neutral  oonunerce,  could  require  that  the  mere 
garded  as  a  public  war,  with  all  the  conse-  touching  at  the  neutral  port,  either  for  the  pur- 
quences,  with  respect  to  blockades  and  trading  pose  of  making  it  a  new  point  of  departure  for 
with  the  enemy  in  contraband  of  war,  and  the  vessel  to  a  port  of  the  enemy,  or  for  the 
with  respect  to  enemy  property  captured  at  purpose  of  transshipping  the  contraband  cargo 
sea,  which  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  war  mto  another  vessel,  whidi  might  carry  -it  to 
between  two  recognized  powers.  The  business  the  destination  which  was  intended  for  it  vbea 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  prize  cases  it  left  its  port  of  departure,  should  exempt  the 
during  the  present  war  has,  therefore,  been,  as  vessel  or  the  contraoand  cargo  from  capture  as 
a  general  thing,  simply  the  application  of  the  prize  of  war;  that  if  it  was  the  intention  of  tbe 
rmes  of  prize  law  to  the  facts  of  the  cases  owner  of  tbe  vessel,  or  of  the  owners  of  ber 
which  have  arisen.  Some  questions  however  cargo  having  the  control  of  tbe  movements 
of  peculiar  interest  have  been  decided  by  the  of  the  vessel,  that  slie  should  simply  touch 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  in  New  at  Cardenas,  and  should  proceed  thence  to 
York  and  in  Florida,  involving  the  rights  of  Charleston  or  some  other  port  of  the  enemy, 
neutral  vessels.  The  first  case  of  the  kind  in  her  voyage  was  not  a  voyage  prosecuted 
Kew  York  was  that  of  the  Stephen  Hart,  a  by  a  neutral  vessel  fVom  one  neutral  port 
schooner  which  sailed  from  London,  Novem-  to  another  neutral  port,  but  a  voyage  which 
ber  19th,  1861,  on  an  ostensible  voyage  to  Car-  was,  at  the  time  of  her  seizure,  in  course  of 
dcnas,  in  Cuba.  She  was  captured  by  a  United  prosecution  to  a  port  of  the  enemy,  although 
States  vessel  of  war,  on  the  29th  of  January,  she  had  not  as  yet  reached  Cardenas,  and  al- 
1862,  off  the  southern  coast  of  Florida,  about  though  her  regular  papers  documented  her  for 
twenty-five  miles  from  Key  West.  Her  cargo  a  voyage  from  London  to  Cuba;  that  swcha 
consisted  entirely  of  arms  and  munitions  of  voyage  was  one  begun  and  carried  on  in  viola* 
war,  such  as  rifles,  sabres,  cannon,  cartridges,  tion  of  the  belligerent  right  of  the  United  States 
percussion  caps,  powder,  blankets,  &c.  The  to  blockade  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  and  to  pre- 
vessel  and  cargo  were  claimed  as  the  property  vent  the  introduction  into  those  ports  of  arms 
of  English  subjects.  The  principles  decided  by  and  munitions  of  war ;  that  the  division  of  the 
the  court  in  the  case  were:  that  the  question  , continuous  transportation  of  contraband  goods 
whether  or  not  the  property  laden  on  board  of  into  several  intermediate  transportations,  hj 
the  vessel  was  being  transported  in  the  business  means  of  intermediate  voyages  by  different 
of  lawful  commerce,  was  not  to  be  decided  by  vessels  carrylnf;  such  goods,  could  not  make 
merely  deciding  the  question  as  to  whether  the  the  transportation,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  miit. 
vessel  was  documented  for  and  sailing  upon  a  to  become  several  transportations,  althoogh,to 
voyage  from  London  to  Cardenas ;  that  the  effect  the  entire  transportation  of  the  goods,  re- 
conmierce  was  in  the  destination  and  intended  quired  several  voyages  by  different  vessels, 
use  of  the  property  laden  on  board  of  the  ves-  each  of  which  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  for 
sel,  and  not  in  the  incidental,  ancillary  and  certain  purposes,  be  said  to  have  its  own  vor- 
temporary  voyage  of  the  vessel,  which  might  age,  and  although  each  of  soch  voyages,  except 
be  but  one  of  many  carriers  through  which  the  the  last  one  in  the  circuit,  might  be  between 
property  was  to  reach  its  true  and  original  neutral  ports ;  that  such  a  transaction  could  not 
destination;  that  neither  was  the  unlawfulness  make  any  of  the  parts  of  the  entire  transporta- 
of  the  transportation  of  contraband  goods  de-  tion  of  the  contraband  cargo  a  lawful  tran^rta- 
termined  by  deciding  the  question  as  to  wheth-  tion,  when  the  transportation  would  not  have 
er  their  inunediate  destination  was  to  a  port  of  been  lawful  if  it  had  not  been  thus  divided: 
the  enemy ;  that  the  proper  test  to  be  applied  that  if  the  guilty  intention  that  the  contrabsBd 
was,  whether  the  contraband  goods  were  in-  goods  should  reach  a  port  of  the  enemy  exist- 
tended  for  sale  or  consumption  in  a  neutral  ed  when  such  goods  left  their  Engliah  port 
market,  or  whether,  the  direct  and  intended  that  guilty  intention  could  not  be  obliterated 
object  of  their  transportation  was  to  supply  the  by  the  innocent  intention  of  stopping  at  a  nep- 
enemy  with  them ;  tnat,  to  justify  the  capture,  tral  port  on  the  way ;  that  if  there  was,  m 
it  was  enough  that  the  immediate  object  of  the  stopping  at  such  port,  no  intention  of  transship- 
voyage  was  to  supply  the  enemy,  and  that  the  ping  the  cargo,  and  if  it  was  to  proceed  to  the 
contraband  property  was  certainly  destined  to  enemy^s  country  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  it 
his  immediate  use ;  that  if  the  contraband  cargo  came  irom  England,  there  could,  of  course,  he 
of  the  vessel  had  been  destined  for  the  use  of  no  purpose  of  lawful  neutral  commerce  at  the 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  lying  in  the  harbor  of  neutral  port,  by  the  sale  or  use  of  the  cargo  in 
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the  market  there,  and  that  the  sole  purpose  of  contained  specific  directions  for  entering  the 

stopping  at  the  neutral  port  must  merely  have  harhor  of  Charleston ;    that  no   instructions 

been  to  have  upon  the  papers  of  the  vessel  an  were  found  from  the  claimant  of  the  vessel  to 

ostensible  neutral  terminus  for  the  voyage;  that  her  master;  and  that  the  control  of  the  vet- 

if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  stopping  at  sel  had  been  surrendered  entirely  by  her  claim- 

the  neutral  port  was  to  transship  the  cargo  to  ant  to  the  laders  of  the  cargo  and  to  the  mas- 

another  vessel,  to  be  transported  to  a  port  of  ter  as  their  agent ;  that  the  flag  of  the  enemy 

the  enemy,  while  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  was  found  on  board  of  the  vessel,  and  was 

brought  from  England  did  not  proceed  to  the  thrown  overboard  at  the  time  of  the  capture ; 

port  of  the  enemy,  there  was  equally  an  ab-  that  charts  of  many  of  the  blockaded  ports 

sence  of  all  lawful  neutral  commerce  at  the  of  the  enemy  were  found  on  board ;  that  the 

neutral  port,  and  the  only  commerce  carried  on  consignee  of  the  entire  cargo  was  the  agent  of 

in  the  case  was  that  of  the  transportation  of  the  enemy  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  cargo  was  lar 

the  contraband  cargo  from  the  English  port  to  den  on  board  by  the  agent  of  the  enemy  in 

the  port  of  the  enemy,  as  was  intended  when  London ;  and  that  there  was  positive  testimony 

it  left  the  English  port ;  that,  in  all  such  cases,  that  the  actual  destination  of  the  cargo  was  the 

the  transportation  or  voyage  of  the  contraband  country  of  the  enemy.    These  considerations 

goods  was  to  be  considered  as  a  unit,  from  were  held  to  outweigh  the  facts,  that  the  clear- 

the  port  of  lading  to  the  port  of  delivery  in  the  ance  of  the  vessel  at  London  was  for  Ooba,  and 

enemy's  country ;  that  if  any  part  of  suoh  voy-  that  her  log-book  described  her  voyage  as  one 

age  or  transportation  was  unlawful,  it  was  un-  from  London  to  Cardenas,  Cuba.  The  doctrine 

lawful  throughout ;  and  that  the  vessel  and  her  contended  for  by  the  claimants  in  the  case  was, 

cargo  were  subject  to  capture,  as  well  before  1st,  that  the  transportation  of  all  articles,  in- 

their  arrival  at  the  first  neutral  port  at  which  eluding  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  between 

the  vessel  touched  after  her  departure  from  neutral  ports,  in  a  neutral  vessel,  was  lawful  in 

England,  as  on  the  voyage  or  transportation  by  time  of  war ;  and,  2d,  that  if  a  neutral  vessel, 

sea  from  such  neutral  port  to  the  port  of  the  with  a  cargo  belonging  to  neutrals,  was,  in 

enemy.    These  doctrines  were  enforced  by  the  fact,  on  a  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to  an- 

conrt,  by  citations  from  recognized  English  an-  other,  she  could  not  be  «eized  and  condemned 

thorities  on  international  law,  including  judg-  as  lawful  pri^e,  although  she  were  laden  with 

ments  of  Sir  William  Scott,  the  eminent  Eng-  contraband  of  war,  unless  it  was  determined 

lish  admiralty  judge,  in  several  cases.    Apply-  that  she  was  actually  destined  to  a  port  of  the 

ing  these  principles  to  the  case  of  the  Stephen  enemy  upon  the  voyage  on  which  she  was  seiz- 

Hart  upon  the  evidence  disclosed  in  the  case,  ed,  or  unless  she  was  taken  in  the  act  of  vio- 

the  court  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  beyond  lating  a  blockade. 

any  reasonable  doubt,  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  The  next  case  which  arose  in  New  York  was 

w&s  intended,  on  its  departure  from  England,  that  of  the  bark  Springbok,  captured  on  the  8d 

to  be  carried  into  the  enemy's  country,  for  the  of  February,  1868,  by  a  United  States  steamer, 

use  of  the  enemy,  by  a  violation  of  the  block-  from  150  to  200  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Nas- 

ade  of  some  one  of  the  enemy's  ports,  either  in  sau,  N.  P.    The  claimants  of  this  vessel  and 

that  vessel,  or  in  another  vessel  into  which  the  cargo  were  all  of  them  British  subjects.    Her 

cargo  was  to  be  transhipped  for  the  purpose  log-book,  bills  of  lading,  manifest,  clearance, 

of  being  transported  by  sea  to   the  enemy's  and  other  official  papers,  spoke  of  her  voyage 

country ;  and  that,  being  contraband  of  war,  as  one  from  London  to  Nassau.    She  cleared 

the  cargo  must  be  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  from  London,  December  8th,  1862.  The  court, 

The  vessel  was  also  condemned.    The  material  in  its  judgment  in  the  case,  reaffirmed  the  prin- 

points  of  the  evidence,  leading  to  the  ccmdem-  ciples  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Stephen  Hart, 

nation  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  were,  that  the  There  were  on  board  of  the  Springbok  some 

mate  of  the  vessel  had  been  employed  by  rea-  goods  contraband  of  war.  The  whole  cargo  was 

son  of  his  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  claimed  by  the  same  owners.  The  court  found, 

familiar  with  the  enemy's  country,  and  quali-  from  the  evidence,  that  the  contraband  articles 

fied  to  conduct  the  vessel  into  one  of  the  block-  were  destined  for  the  country  of  the  enemy; 

aded  ports ;  that  the  vessel  was  captured  in  a  that  the  cargo  was  intended  to  be  delivered  in 

position  convenient  for  running  the  blockade ;  the  enemy's  country,  by  transshipment  at  Nas- 

that  the  cargo  was  entirely  of  a  mUitary  char-  sau  into  a  vessel  in  which  it  should  be  carried 

acter ;  that  no  manifest  or  bills  of  lading,  or  through  the  blockade,  and  that  such  was  the 

invoices,  or  charter-party,  were  found  on  board  intended  destination  of  the  cargo  on  its  depart- 

of  the  vessel;  that  the  master  attempted  to  sup-'  ure  from  England;  that  the  papers  found  on 

press  a  letter  of  instructions  to  himself  from  board  of  the  vessel,  so  far  as  they  represented 

the  claimants  of  the  cargo,  and  a  letter,  from  Nassau  as  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo, 

one  of  those  claimants  to  a  person  at  Havana,  were  false  and  simulated ;  that  there  was  no 

in  Cuba,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  enemy  at  bona  fide  intention  of   landing  the  cargo  at 

that  place ;  Uiat  the  mate  attempted  to  conceal  Nassau,  for  sale  or  consumption  there,  so  that 

letters  which  showed  that  the  design  was  that  it  might  be  incorporated  at  Nassau  into  the 

the  vessel  should,  under  his  guidance,  enter  a  common  stock  in  that  market,  but  that,  if  it 

blockaded  port  of  the  enemy,  and  which  also  was  to  be  landed  there  at  all,  it  was  only  to  be 
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80  landed  for  the  purpose  of  being  transshipped    to  a  person  there,  and  receire  orders  from  that 
in  balk  into  another  vessel,  in  pnrsnance  of  the    person  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  cargo ;  that  he 
original  destination  of  the  cargo  to  the  enemy's    knew  that  there  were  invoices  of  the  cargo, 
country ;  and  that  the  port  of  Nassau  was  to  be    and  failed  to  carry  them ;  and  that  he  dedared, 
used  only  as  a  port  of  transshipment  of  the    m  his  testimony,  his  ignorance  of  the  contents 
cargo.    The  material  points  of  the  evidence,    of  the  cargo,  or  that  there  were  contraband 
leading  to  these  conclusions,  were :  that  there    goods  on  board.  The  case  was  regarded  as  one 
was  no  mention,  in  the  bills  of  lading,  of  the    of  the  carrying  of  contraband  articles  nnder  a 
contents  of  any  of  the  packages  composing  the    false  destination,  and  with  false  papers,  making 
cargo,  except  some  tea,  coffee,  and  spices ;    the  owners  of  the  vessel  responsible  for  the  acts 
that  the  manifest  made  no  mention  of  the  con-    of  the  master  in  so  doing. 
iQnts  of  any  of  the  packages ;  that  there  were  no        The  third  case  in  New  York  was  that  of  the 
invoices  of  the  cargo  found  on  board ;  and  that,    steamer  Peterhoff,  which  was  captnred  by  a 
besides  army  blankets,  army  clothing,  cavalry    United  States  vessel  on  the  25th  of  February, 
swords,  bayonets,  army  brogans,  navy  boots,    1868,  off  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.     Upon  her 
tin  plates,  rope,  saltpetre,  and  drugs,  there    bills  of  lading,  she  was  bound  *^  for  off  the  Sio 
were  found  on  board  fifty  thousand  navy  but-    Grande,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  Matamoras."    Her 
tons  stamped  with  the  initials  G.  S.  N.,  mean-    clearance  was  from  London  to  Matamoras.  The 
ing  ^^Gonfederate  States  Navy,''  and  eighty    court,  in  its  judgment  in  the  case,  reaffirmed 
thousand  army  buttons,  some  stamped  with  the    the  principles  laid  down  in  the  two  cases  al> 
initial  "  I,"  some  with  "  G,"  and  some  vrith    ready  referred  to.  The  vessel  left  London  early 
"A,"  representing  severally  the  words  "In-    in  January,  1868.  Her  registered  owner  was  an 
fantry,"  **  Gavalry,"  and  "  Artillery,"  all  of  the    English  subject.    Her  cargo  was  laden  by  a 
buttons  being  stamped  with   the  name  and    large  number  of  shippers,  all  of  them  Britidb 
place  of  business  in  London  of  the  claimants  of    subjects,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  a 
the   cargo.    The  non-contraband  articles  on    citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of 
board  were  condemned  on  the  ground  that    Texas  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  was 
they  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  contraband    a  passenger  on  the  vessel.    The  shippers  of  the 
articles,  upon  the  well  settled  principle,  that    cargo  were  twenty-six  in  number.  There  were 
where  contraband  goods  destined  for  the  use    thirty-nine  bills  oflading,ofwhich  eighteen  were 
of  the  enemy  are  ^und  on  board  of  a  vessel    endorsed  to  passengers,  and  three  to  the  master 
belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  contraband  arti-    of  the  vessel.    Gf  the  remaining  eighteen  bills, 
cles,  even  those  goods  which  are  innocent  must    nine  were  endorsed  in  blank,  and  were  found 
share  the  fate  of  the  contraband  goods.    The    inthepossessionof  the  master  or  of  some  of  the 
vessel  was  also  condenmed,  upon  the  ground    passengers,  two  of  the  nine  being  shipments  by 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances  disclosed  in    one  of  the  passengers,  and  two  others  of  them 
the  case,  she  was  employed  in  carrying  on  the    being  shipments  by  the  owner  of  the  vessel, 
unlawful  enterprise  of  transporting  contraband    There  were,  in  addition,  one  bill  of  lading,  not 
articles  on  their  way  to  the  enemy  ^s  country,  to    endorsed,  of  goods  shipped  by  the  master,  and 
be  there  introduced  by  a  violation  of  the  block-    eight  bills  of  lading,  not  endorsed,  of  which  no 
ade ;  and  that  she  was  so  employed  under  such    duplicates  were  found,  and  which  were  in  the 
a  state  of  facts  as  made  her  owners  respon-    possession  of  the  master  or  of  some  of  the  pas- 
sible for  the  unlawful  transportation  of  con-    sengers.  Duplicates  were  found  of  thirty  of  the 
traband   articles,  and    for  the   acts   of  the    bills,  and  of  one  of  them  (being  one  of  a  shipment 
master  in  relation  to  such  transportation,  to    by  one  of  the  passengers,  endorsed  in  blank), 
such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  condemnation    there  were  four  sets  found.  The  value  of  the  car- 
of  the   vessel.    The  material  points  of  the    go  represented  by  the  passengers  and  master  was 
evidence,  leading  to  the  condemnation  of  the    a  very  large  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  en- 
vessel,  as  distinct  from  the  cargo,  were  :  that    tire  cargo,  the  portion  represented  by  the  pas- 
the  charterer  of  the  vessel  was  one  of  the    senger  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
owners  of  the  cargo ;  that  the  agents  in  Lon-    being  in  value  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole, 
don  of  the  charterer  were  the  agents  of  the  co-    No  one  of  the  thirty-nine  bills,  which  covered 
owners  of  the  cargo ;  that  the  master  of  the    in  all  4,472  packages,  contained  the  name  of 
vessel  was  the  son  of  one  of  its  three  joint    any  consignee,  with  the  exception  of  one  for  63 
owners ;  that  the  master  signed  the  bills  of    packages  addressed  to  a  firm  at  Mat«noras. 
lading  for  the  packages  on  board,  to  be  trans-    All  the  other  bills  declared  the  merchandise  to 
ported  in  time  of  war  ostensibly  to  Nassau,  the    Ije  deliverable  to  the  order  of  the  shippers.  The 
principal  port  of  call  and  transshipment  for  ves-    master  testified  that  the  entire  cargo,  except  the 
sels  and  cargoes  destined  to  the  ports  of  the    62  packages,  was  represented  by  himself  and 
enemy  by  a  breach  of  blockade ;  that  the  bills    the  three  passengers.    The  same  kinds  of  arti- 
of  lading  and  manifest  were  defective,  and  the    cles  were  covered  by  the  bills  of  lading  en- 
invoices  wholly  wanting ;  that  the  master  was    dorsed  to  the  master  and  to  the  ^ree  passen- 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  vessel  by  her    gors.    Those  articles  comprised  gray  blankets, 
owners;  that  the  only  instructions  he  carried    blucher  boots,  rope, horse  equipments,  quinine, 
were  instructions  from  the  agents  of  the  char-    chloroform,  morphine,  opium,  and  other  dru^s, 
terer  to  proceed  to  Nassau  and  report  himself    and  a  cotton  press.  There  were  also  on  board  a 
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number  of  sets  of  artillery  harness,  with  their  control  of  the  master  and  the  three  passengers, 
accompaDiments,  and  a  large  quantity  of  horse-  the  court  held,  that  not  only  were  the  contra- 
shoes  of  a  large  size,  together  with  anvils  and  band  articles  subject  to  capture,  but  that  the 
blacksmith^s  bellows,  tin,  zinc,  iron,  steel,  ar-  other  articles  represented  by  the  master  and  the 
tillery-boots,  waist-belts,  and  ball-bags.  The  claimants  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  embracing 
conclusion  of  the  court  upon  the  evidence  was,  the  entire  cargo,  and  also  the  vessel  herself,  were 
that  the  vessel,  when  captured,  although  osten-  subject  to  capture,  notwithstanding  the  osten- 
sibly upon  a  voyage  from  London  to  neutral  tible  destination  of  the  veBsel. 
ivaters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  The  cases  above  mentioned  as  having  arisen 
laden  with  a  cargo  composed  largely  of  ar-  in  the  court  in  Florida,  were  those  of  the  steam- 
ticles  contraband  of  war,  which  wore  not  de-  er  Dolphin  and  the  steamer  Pearl.  These  vessels 
signed,  on  their  departure  from  England,  to  be  were  both  of  them,  when  captured,  ostensibly 
sold  or  disposed  of  in  the  neutral  market  of  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Nassau.  The  former 
Matamoras,  but  were  designed  to  be  delivered,  had  on  board  some  rifles  and  some  cavalry 
either  directly,  or  indirectiy  by  transshipment,  swords,  all  of  them  classed  in  the  freight  list  as 
ia  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  use  of  hardware.  The  principles  laid  down  by  the  court 
the  enemy.  The  material  points  of  the  evi-  in  those  cases  were :  that  a  vessel  bound  on  a  i^ 
dence,  leading  to  this  conclusion,  were :  that  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Nassau,  with  an  inten- 
cargo,  in  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  arti-  tion  of  touching  only  at  the  latter  port,  and  pro- 
cles  composing  it,  had  very  little  adaptation  to  ceeding  thence  to  a  blockaded  port  of  the  enemy, 
the  Mexican  market,  or  to  the  small  port  of  Ma-  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  violate  the  block- 
tamoras,  so  far  as  any  legitimate  use  or  sale  or  ade,  which  subjected  her  to  capture  before  ar-** 
consumption  of  it  in  Mexico,  was  concerned ;  riving  at  Nassau,  as  well  as  after  having  left 
that  it  was  admirably  adapted,  in  every  partic-  that  port ;  and  that,  if  an  owner  sellds  his  ves- 
ular,  to  the  market  of  the  enemy ;  that  large  sel  to  a  neutral  port,  wit}i  a  settled  intention  to 
quantities  of  the  articles  composing  it  were  commence  from  such  a  port  a  series  of  voyages 
those  for  which  there  was  a  very  urgent  de-  to  a  blockaded  port,  he  thereby  commences  to 
mand,  to  supply  the  present  wants  of  the  en5my ;  violate  the  blockade,  and  subjects  his  vessel  to 
that  the  master  of  the  vessel,  when  she  was  capture,  notwithstanding  he  may  also  intend  to 
boarded,  twice  refused  to  go  with  his  papers  on  unlade  the  vessel  at  the  neutral  port,  discharge 
board  of  the  capturing  cruiser;  that  papers  on  the  crew,  and  give  all  other  external  manifesta- 
board  of  the  vessel  were  destroyed  by  orders  tions  of  an  intention  to  end  the  voyage  at  such 
of  her  master,  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  some  port.  The  court  held,  in  both  of  the  cases,  that 
by  being  burned  and  some  by  being  thrown  the  testimony  was  clear,  that  an  intention  ex-^ 
overboard ;  that  the  master,  on  his  first  exam-  isted,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  vesselsT^ 
ination,  denied  that  any  papers  were  destroyed;  that  they  should  proceed  to  a  blockaded  port  of 
and  then,  after  other  witnesses  had  testified  to  the  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
such  destruction,  invented  a  false  story  as  to  An  interesting  question  of  prize  }aw  has  been 
the  contents  of  the  package  which  was  thrown  decided  by  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Halifax 
overboard ;  that  the  manifest  of  the  cargo  did  in^Nova  Scotia,  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  Chesa- 
not  disclose  its  contents,  except  in  a  few  un-  peake,  during  the  present  war.  The  Chesa- 
important  instances;  that  the  invoices  found  peake  was  a  steamer  plying  between  New  York 
on  board  were  in  the  possession  of  the  passen-  and  Portland,  in  Maine.  She  left  New  York, 
gers  and  not  of  the  master ;  that  there  were  no  bound  for  Portland,  with  a  cargo,  in  December, 
invoices  of  the  artillery  harness  or  its  accom-  3863.  During  the  voyage,  some  of  the  passen- 
panlments,  or  of  the  drugs  forming  a  portion  gers  rose  against  theofiScers  and  crew,  and  took 
of  the  packa^^es  addressed  to  the  firm  at  Mata-  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  navigated  her  into 
moras ;  and  that  the  bills  of  lading  failed  to  dis-  a  port  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  persons  who  seized 
close  the  truth  as  to  the  contraband  articles  on  the  vessel  claimed  that  they  acted  under  the  au- 
board  of  the  vessel.  The  conviction  of  the  court,  thority  of  the  rebel  States.  Proceedings  were 
upon  the  entire  evidence,  was,  tha(  notwith-  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  against  the 
standing  the  ostensible  destination  of  the  ves-  vessel  and  cargo,  in  the  vice-admiralty  court  at 
sel  to  neutral  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Halifax,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  arrested 
Grande,  the  actual  hostile  destination  of  the  car-  as  having  been  piratically  taken  on  the  high 
go  was  established.  Tlie  evidence  showed,  that  seas  from  their  lawful  owners.  The  parties 
it  was  intended  that  the  vessel  should  bring  who  made  the  seizure  did  not  appear  in  the 
home  a  cargo  of  cotton  from  the  Rio  Grande,  proceedings,  but  sufiered  judgment  by  default, 
and,  among  the  articles  on  board  were  two  bun-  The  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  appeared 
dred  pairs  of  "  negro  brogans  "  so  called  in  the  and  claimed  their  restoration.  The  court  de- 
invoice  of  them.  As  all  the  claimants  of  the  creed  such  restoration,  on  the  ground  that  the 
vo<^sel  and  cargo  had  on  board  contraband  ar-  bringing  of  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  into  a  port 
tides  which  were  destined  to  bo  delivered  either  of  Nova  Scotia  was  an  offence  against  Great 
directly,  or  indirectly  by  transshipment,  into  the  Britain,  subjecting  them  to  forfeiture ;  and  that 
enemy ^s  country,  for  the  use  of  the  enemy,  and  their  restoration  to  their  original  owners  was 
not  for  sale  or  disposition  in  the  neutral  market  an  act  of  justice  to  the  offended  dignity  of  the 
of  Mexico,  and  as  all  the  cargo  was  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
VOL.  m  49      A 
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PROVISIONAL    COURT    FOR    LOUISI-  some  judicial  tribunal  capable  of  admiaistering 

ANA. — ThiB  Court  was  eslablished  by  an  order  justice."    Not  only  was  the  class  of  cases  in 

of  the  President  of  tiie  United  States  in  the  which  this  court  should  have  jurisdiction  very 

following  terms :  extensive  and  almost  without  limit,  but  the 

ExiouTivx  Mavsiozt,  Washihqtok,  Oct.  20, 1862.  laws  of  the  land  as  theretofore  existing  having 

The  insurrection  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  in  like  manner,  as  the  courts  by  which  they 

inseveralof  the  States  of  this  Union,  including  Louisi-  had  been  administered,  "been  subverted  and 

apa!»?»^iPgJ««»P<»"^?r8ubverted  and  swept  a^^^^  B^ept  ^way,"  the  rules  or  laws  by  which  the 

SL^clVh^eir^^^^  couS  should  be  guided  were  to.be^fixed  upon 
become  necessary  to  hold  the  State  in  military  occupa-  and  adopted  by  the  new  govemmg  power,  and 
tion ;  and  it  being  indis[)eu8ably  necessary  that  there  in  the  absence  of  all  other  enactmpot  on.  the 
shall  be  some  judicial  tribunal  existing  there  capable  subject  were  to  be  instituted  by  the  conrt  itselfl 
of  administering  justice,  I  have  therelore,  thoucht  it  rpj^j^  territory  thus  held  by  the  arms  of  the  Unit- 
proper  to  appoint,  and  I  do  hereby  constitute  a  Provi*  -^ "«»»«" ***"*/  »'""«'  "«*^  "J  ^  »i*«o  wrx  .,*a«  ^«  i, 
sional  Court,  which  shall  be  a  Court  of  Record  for  the  ed  States  must  be  governed,  wrongs  must  be 
State  ofLouisiana,  and  I  do  hereby  appoint  Charles^,  redressed,  and  controversies  decided,  peace 
Peabodv,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Frovisional  Judee  to  preserved,  and  the  weak  protected  against  the 
hold  said  Court,  with  authoritjr  to  hear  \vj,  and  deter-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  pules  by  which  the  conqueror 
mine  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  including  causes  in  „v^„ij  V«  ^„' i^j  \^  i.;«  ««„^««,v.^«*  «-^wv  ^«^ 
law,  equity,  revenue,  and  admiralty,  and  particularly  sl^ojld  be  guided  m  his  government  were  pre- 
ftll  such  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  belong  to  the  Dis-  scribed  by  no  code  of  laws  or  even  of  morals, 
trict  ana  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  conform-  He  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  select  them  him- 
ing  his  proceedings,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  course  of  gelf,  and  by  tlie  endowment  of  this  court  in 

{•^rc^fuTo^th^/^iJred'sinn'rL'S^rr^hS  ^^  ?o  general  that  power  .r«.  delegated 

judgment  to  be  final  and  conclusive.    And  I  do  hereby  to  the  judge  ot  the  court. 

authorize  andr  empower  the  said  Judge  to  make  and  The  range  of  judicial  powers  of  Judge  Pea- 
establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neccs-  body,  therefore,  was  not  broader  than  the  field 
sanr  for  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  ancf  to  appoint  f^^^  ^^ich  he  might  select  the  system  of  roles 
a  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Marshal,  and  Clerk,  of  the  i  v  v  i.  u  ^  ,^A  -u^  ^ia^a  i^  *»  ^ 
said  Court,  wTio  shall  perform  thi  functions  of  Attor-  ^^  ^^ws  by  which  he  would  be  guided  in  the 
ney.  Marshal,  and  Clerk,  according  to  such  proceed-  exercise  of  those  powers.  He  was  simply  to 
ings  and  practice  as  before  mentioned,  and  such  rules  adndnister  justice,  and  as  to  the  code  of  laws 
,  and  regulations  as  may  be  made  and  established  by  or  rules  by  which  he  would  administer  it^  that 

LttWe«^Tf'rP°,S2n(aol°ex.^rg'£J:  was  left  for  him  to  decide, 

yond  the  military  occupation  of  3ie  city  of  New  Or-  The  decisions  of  this  court  are  by  the  terms 

leans,  or  the  restoration  of  the  civil  authority  in  that  of  the  order  made  final,  and  are  not  Subject  to 

city,  and  in  the  StMe  of  Louisiana.    These  officers  review  by  any  other  tribunal,  the  language  on 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  War  .^.^q  gubject  being,  "  his  judgments  to  be  final 

Department,  and  compensation  shal  be  as  follows:  ♦  ♦  „„,  « J.i.,„;„.  »r  ti.;.  i«r^M«„.  ;o  ol^«.    ^^A 


and  held  to  be  a  sufficient  commission.    Let  the  seal  \^y  ^^  iudee  himself 

of  the  United  States  be  hereunto  affixed.  xcui.Tv,,*  «««.  «,.^,T?lT^r»  *%«  +1,^  c,«>^;a/»*  k\^^^^ 

ABRAHAM  LINCOL\  Without  any  provision  on  tne  suDject,  toere 

By  the  President,                                             ^  13  no  doubt  that  an  appeal  would,  in  the  natnre 

William  H.  Sewaud,  Secretary  of  State.       *  of  things,  lie  to  the  President  himself  from  a 

Wab  Dkpartmest,  WAsnniQToif,  (?c«oft«r  23d,  1862.  judgment  of  this  court,  and  even  with  this  ex- 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy,  P^ess  provision  against  any  appeal,  there  is  no 

duly  examined  and  compared  with  the  ori^nal  of  the  doubt  that  the  President  might,  m  a  particular 

executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  case,  or  any  number  of  cases,  entertain  appeals 

constituting  a  Provisional  Court  for  the  State  of  Lou-  j^gj  as  he  might  unsay  what  he  had  said,  and 

"witocssmy  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  War  Department  either  modify  or  wholly  do  away  with  that 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War.  provision  of  the  order  at  his  pleasure.     He  has, 

Attest,  .  however,  in  saying  that  the  judgment  of  the 
John  Botts,  Chief  aerk.                                     r  judge  thereby  constituted  should  "  be  final  and 

This  order  seems  to  confer  on  Judge  Pea-  conclusive,'*  said  in  effect,  that  he,  the  Presi- 
body  judicial  power  of  every  kind  in  all  classes  dent  himself,  would  not  entertain  appeals  firom 
of  cases.  "  To  try  .and  determine  all  causes,  civil  the.  decisions  of  this  court.  Its  jurisdiction  em- 
and  criminal,  including  causes  in  law,  equity,  braces,  it  seems,  every  possible  case  that  can 
revenue,  and  admiralty,"  is  a  jurisdiction  as  become  the  subject  of  judicial  action.  The 
comprehensive  as  sovereignty  itself  has,  and  powers  of  the  judge  are  to  decide  each  case 
can  confer,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  Presi-  according  to  his  opinion  of  justice  and  pro- 
dent  intended  to  delegate  to  this  court  all  the  priety,  adopting  as  the  rule  of  his  action  such 
judicial  powers  which  he,  as  a  conqueror  of  that  laws  or  rules  as  he  may  approve.  The  deci*- 
State,  and  occupying  it  by  the  aimies  of  the  ions  he  shall  make  are  final,  and  conclude  the 
United  States,  possessed  and  had  power  to  give,  rights  of  the  parties  in  all  cases.  This  court, 
As  the  Executive  order  recites,  the  insurrection  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  alpha  and  omega, 
had  **  subverted  and  swept  away  the  civil  in-  the  beginning  and  end  of  justice  for  Louisiana. 
Btitutions,  including  the  judiciary,  and  it  was  The  change  of  administration  of  the  Depart- 
indispensably  necessary  that  there  should  be  ment  of  the  Gulf^  which  took  place  in  Do- 
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member,  1862,  by  the  transfer  of  the  conunand  Trould  be  chiefly  consulted ;  the  Government  it« 

from  Mcuor-General  Bader  to  Mtgor-General  self  having  bat  little  interest,  except  to  dea^ 

Banks,  delayed  somewhat  the  organization  and  jnstly,  preserve  quiet,  cultivate  contentment, 

opening  of  the  court.    Its  establishment  was  and  give  the  people  the  system  best  suited  to 

ftunounced  in  a  proclamation  by  the  military  their  wants  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 

governor  in  the  following  form :  case.    In  looking  to  ascertain  what  code  or 

Stats  of  Louimaka,  Extoutitb  DEPAKnmrr,  7  system  would  be  most  beneficent,  the  Govem- 

iv'w  OrieaM,  Deeember  29tA,  1862.    }  ment  looked  first  to  the  system  it  found  in  op- 

By  an  execntive  order,  dated  on  the  20th  day  of  Oc-  eration  there  at  the  time  when,  by  the  conquest 

tobcr,  A.  D.,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  _f  xt.  ^r^nni^n^r  ♦>./»  rr/MTAimm/inf  /C^u  «r<.o  ♦»««- 

Unit^^d  Stat^.  has  constituted  an  "  United  States  Pro-  f  ^%  country,  the  government  of  it  was  trans- 

Tisional  Court  for  the  State  of  Lousiana,"  and  ap-  lerred  from  its  own  local  authorities  to  the 

pointed  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Peabody  to  be  a  Provit-  Federal  power. 

lonalJudge  to  hold  said  Court.  That  system  had  been  selected  and  intro- 

4u^^.^^*T^^?V^VA^f''^^'^  invested " with au-  ^^^^  ^here  by  the  wisdom  of  ihe  country, 
tbority  to  hear,  trr,  and  determine  all  causes,  ci7il  and  i.ii.Ai.  i  •!*•  vj»  ^"**""'/» 
criminal,  including  causes  in  law,  equity,  revenue  and  represented  by  the  legislative  bodies,  as  best 
admiralty,  and  particularly  to  exercise  all  such  powers  suited  to  the  wants  and  mterests  of  the  COm- 
and  jurisdiction  as  belong  to  the  District  and  Circuit  munity,  best  adapted  to  its  habits  and  pursuits, 
Courts,  conforming  his  proceeding,  as  far  as  possible,  agricultural,  commercial  and  generally,  and  it 
to  the  course  of  proceedftgs  and  practice  which  has  Ir«„  ««o«^««ki^  *«  «««««-^  4.^««.  ^i.^  lii^«*:^-* 
been  customary  iS  the  Courts  of  the*^United  States  and  f^  reasonable  to  rappose  that  the  selection 
Louisiana.  His  judnnenta  to  be  final  and  conclusive."  had  been  discreet  and  wise,  with  a  view  to  the 
The  said  Judge  is  further  authorized  and  empowered  interests  of  the  country,  and  this  circumstance 
to  make  and  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  would  commend  it  to  the  favorable  consider- 
mar  be  necessary  for  the*exercise  of  his  jurisdiction.  ^j  ^  ^^  Government.  That  system  had, 
and  to  appomt  a  prosecuting  attorney,  marshal,  and  *»''*^"  "*  ^  v4wtw*i*aucixw.  x"****  pjowiu  u(»u, 
clerk  of  Uie  said  Court.  •  moreover,  been  in  force  previously,  and  the  con- 
In  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  tracts  and  transactions  which  would  be  the  sub- 
order, the  said  Judge  has  appointed  George  D.  La-  jects  of  consideration  in  the  court,  had  most  of 
niont,  prosecuting  attorney,  Augustus  de  B.  Hughes,  them  been  entered  into  while  that  system  of 
clerkof  said  Court,  and  Isaac  Edwards  Clark,  marshal.  i«„^  v^  j  u^^^  :     r               j           •  i.*.  r  •  i    i. 

Official  notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  organization  of  ^^^  had  been  m  force,  and  as  might  fau-ly  be 

said  Court,  and  of  the  appointment  of  the  said  Charles  presumed  With  reference  to  it,  as  the  system 

A.  I'eabody,  as  Judge,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  Court  by  which  tliey  would  be  construed  and  carried 

by  him  appointed                                 ,    .;,  ^    ^  into  effect ;  and  consequently  that  system  (other 

ao^"l'*o?^drffi^™«emd^el^^».  tUin^  being  eqnairwonl/ be  mo'st  3uA  «.d 

tiioritv  of  said  order,  are  to  he  respected  and  obeyed  Denencial  m  its  operation  in  those  cases,  and 

accordingly.                  GEORGE  F.  SHEPLEY,  not  less  SO  than  any  new  system  in  respect  to 

Military  Governor  of  Louisiana.  cases  more  recently  arisen  or  thereafter  to  arise. 
It  went  into  operation  in  January  follow-  The  court  theretofore  declared,  that  as  far  as  the 
ing,  and  was  at  once  folly  occupied  with  busi-  altered  condition  of  things  would  permit,  the 
ness  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  various  eystem  of  laws  therefore  in  force  in  Louisiana, 
departments  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.    One  would  be  adopted  as  the  guide  and  rule  of  the 
of  the  first  duties  of  the  judge  was  to  determine  conrt  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  announce,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  rules  The  orders  of  the  General  in  command  of  the 
or  laws  by  which  he  would  administer  justice  department,  of  course,  were  binding  as  laws, 
under  his  commission.    The  bar  who  appeared  and  would  be  respected  as  of  paramount  author- 
before  him  naturally  started  as  they  had  been  ity  by  the  court.    Those  oraers  made  numer- 
accustomed  to  do  before  under  the  civil  law  of  ous  modifications  of  the  law  adopted  as  the 
tbe  State  of  Louisiana,  but  it  became  apparent  basis  of  the  system,  and  indicated  the  policy  of 
very  soon,  and  probably  in  the  very  first  case  the  Government  in  the  many  matters  to  which 
tried,  that  this  law  was  Inore  desirable  to  one  they  related.    They  were  the  express  or  written 
of  til  3  parties  than  to  the  other,  and  the  party  laws  ordained  by  the  power  dominant  in  the 
to  whom,  in  the  particular  case,  it  seemed  less  land,  and  corresponded  in  most  respects  with 
favorable,  of  course  objected  to  the  application  statutes  enacted  by  the  legislative  power  in  a 
of  it,  and  insisted  that  the  court  was  not  bound  country  under  a  civil  administration  of  govern- 
by  it,  while  the  other  insisted  that  he  ought  to  ment.    All  the  powers  of  the  Government  be- 
bc.     The  court  considered  the  purpose  of  the  ing  in  the  military  arm  of  the  power  holding 
Government  to  be,  to  govern  the  country  held  the  country  in  subjection,  it  followed  that  that 
by  its  armies  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  arm  had  the  power  to  dictate  laws  according 
own  dignity  and  best  interests,  and  the  condi-  to  which  justice  should  be  administered,  as  well 
tion  of  things  brought  about  by  the  war  in  as  to  erect  courts  by  which  to  administer  it. 
wbich  it  was  engaged;  but  in  doing  this  it  For  reasons  similar  to  those  which  led  the 
ivould  always,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  dignity,  court  to  adopt  the  laws  of  Louisiana  in  matters 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  people  held  in  pecuniary  and  civil  in  their  nature,  the  criminal 
subjection,  have  respect  to  the  interests  of  those  laws  of  Louisiana  were  adopted  as  the  rule  of 
to  bo  governed,  that  in  selecting  the  system  of  administration  of  criminal  justice.     "  These 
laws  by  which  transactions  between  individuals  laws,^'  said  the  court,  in  a  charge  to  a  grand 
should  be  governed  and  controversies  decided,  jury,  "framed  by  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the 
tho   interests  of  the  people    of  the  locality  State,  with  an  enlightened  regard  for  and  ap' 
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preciation  of  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  after  its  departure,  and  nothing  was  known  or 

commnnitj  here,  will  he  found  hest  adapted  generally  accepted  as  reliable  on  the  enlije'ct, 

to  the  government  of  this  country,  and  will  he  until  tidings  of  its  actual  disembarkation  wer^ 

your  guide  and  rule  in  your  deliherations  and  receired  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  ^ew  ()r* 

actions  generally  in  the  performance  of  your  leans  was  less  frequently  suspected  th^  aboo^ 

duties  as  grand  lurors."  any  other  place  named. 

The  laws  of  tne  State,  he  said,  in  criminal       As  soon  as  the  court  was  ready  for  bnanes^, 

even  less  than  civil  matters,  would  be  adhered  a  large  amount  was  commenced  in  it  of  thi 

to  inflexibly  in  the  new  condition  of  things,  various  kinds  to  which  the  habits  and  prniSQita 

Iliere  were  great  changes  in  circumstances  of  the  country  give  rise  in  times  of  peace:  and 

which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  adminis-  many  questions  which  arose  out  of  the  pec\^ 

tering  criminal  justice.    These  changes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  previous  occq* 

modifications  they  should  work  were  subjects  pation  by  the  Confederate  anthorities,  acts  gvr* 

to  he  considered  by  the  court  in  particular  ernmental  and  personal  during  that  time,  aid 

cases,  and  not  generally  matters  that  could  be  the  change  of  rule  by  the  occupation  hj  \h 

arranged  in  dasses,  and  about  which  rules  of  Federal  forces, 
general  application  could  be  adopted.  The  court  was  always  governed  by  the  nl^ 

It  was  natural  that  certain  crimes  should  be-  and  principles  of  law,  adhering  to  all  the  mlt? 

come  frequent  in  a  state  of  society  broken  and  and  forms  of  civil  tribunals,  and  avoiding  ereiT- 

chaotic,  where  the  general  feeling  of  obligation  thing  like  a  military  administration  of  jostice. 

was  relaxed,  and  the  temptations  to  crime  In  criminal  matters  it  summoned  a  grand  jm, 

growing  out  of  impoverishment,  absence   of  and  submitted  to  it  all  chacges  for  examiniiUoTL 

productive  employment,  and  increased  wants  After  indictment  found,  the  oases  were  tried 

and  privations,  and  punishments  must  be  gradu-  before  a  jury,  with  all  the  usual  forms  of  lar, 

ated  accordingly.    In  most  cases  when  a  de-  and  all  the  rules  theretofore  in  use  which  ve^ 

parture  from  former  laws  would  become  expe-  not  inconsistent  with  the  existing  conditioc  of 

dient,  it  would  be  in  the  direction  of  mercy  things.    Several  capital  cases  were  tried  aiai 

and  greater  mildness  in  punishment.    In  some  convictions  were  obtained.     Three  cases  wo 

oases,  however,  a  deviation  in  the  opposite  di-  tried  in  one  week,  in  two  of  which  convicticD? 

reotion  might  be  required  by  the  necessities  of  of  murder  were  had,  and  in  the  other  a  ccrrd*> 

the  case.   .A  similar  rule  was  adopted  as  to  tion  of  manslaughter — such  a  coincidence  as  In 

cases  which  would  have  been  cognizable  by  the  that  country  had,  perhaps,  never  occurred  I*- 

Federal  courts.    In  those  cases  the  same  law  fore.    These  crimes  against  the  person  and  li:e 

was  applied  as  would  have  been  administered  had  seldom  before  been  punished  at  all,  sud 

in  the  Federal  courts,  in  the  respective  depart-  hence  this  administration  of  justice  comman^i 

ments  of  civil  and  criminal,  legal  and  equitable,  the  notice  and  the  approbation  of  all  vl" 

admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  valued  the  maintenance  of  order  and  gocd 

This  court  was  created  in  October,  as  the  morals,  and  thought  them  likely  to  be  advaned 

order  shows,  but  subsequently  a  change  in  the  by  its  prompt  and  firm  administration, 
administration  of  the  department  was  resolved        As  has  been  said,  the  first  court  establiikai 

on,  and  the  practical  organization  of  the  court  there,  after  the  occupation  by  the  Federal  fvn^ 

was  delayed  until  that  change  should  be  ef-  was  the  Provost  Court  of  the  army,  at  first  f-er- 

fccted.  forming  only  the  duties  of  a  military  coliI, 

The  court,  with  the  ofiicers  contemplated  in  then  those  of  a  general  criminal  court.    In  a-'- 

the  order,  sailed  from  New  York  with  the  dition  to  those  duties,  and  in  the  absence  '^ 

Banks'  expedition,  on  the  4th  December,  1862.  other  courts,  the  Provost  Court  from  time  i  - 

This  expedition,  the  largest  ever  fitted  out  in  time  entertained  and  tried  civil  suits,  and  lb:***: 

the  country,  was  gotten  up  with  the  utmost  not  only  of  the  usual  character  arising  oat  •.: 

secrecy  as  to  its  destination.    This  was  un-  controversies  between  man  and  man,  but  xlt^ 

known,  not  only  to  the  public  generally,  but  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  sudti  as  snertr 

even  to  every  one  of  those  connected  with  sions,  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  i^ 

it  (except  the  Government,  General  Banks,  ceased  persons,  the  custody  and  guard inB^Ii; 

and  Judge  Peabody),  down  to  the  hour  of  its  of  minors  and  their  estates,  and  cases  of  dirinv 

sailing.    Not  a  member  of  the  staff  of  General  not  only  a  menta  et  thorOy  but  also  a  mi^>- 

Banks  knew  its  destination,  it  is  said,  until  it  matrinKmii. 

had  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  was  ap-        In  that  court  the  pleadings  were  always  «t- 

proaching  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  the  witnesses  were  examined  rapidly,  no  lc'.-- 

The  speculations  in  the  public  prints  respecting  of  evidence  were  taken,  and  the  decision  ls' 

it,  after  it  had  sailed,  were  constant  and  vari-  ally  followed  immediately  on  the  do^ngof  th-- 

ous.    Some  thought  it  bound  to  Fortress  Mon-  evidence  or  arguments  of  counsel,  in  Ci?^; 

roe  and  North  Carolina,  some  to  Hilton  Head  where  arguments  were  heard.    That  court  bs- 

and  Charleston,  some  to  Mobile,  some  few  to  been  doing  business  some  months  when  i^-- 

New  Orleans,  and  many  more  to  Texas,  while  Provisional  Court  went  into  operation,  and  u^ 

some  papers  of  great  intelligence  insisted  that  questions  growing  out  of  the  action  of  t^s* 

it  was  bound  to  Florida.    The  mystery  as  to  its  court  were  among  the  most  novel  and  ^ 

destination  increased  rather  than  diminished  centric  that  came  before  the  Provis]<»iaI  CoW 
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Tho  operations  of  that  court  had  been  most  After  the  captnre  of  New  Orleans,  wood  be- 

beneficent,  and  it  was  safe  to  assume  that  jos-  came  tqtj  scarce,  and  the  New  Orleans  and 

tice  and  the  best  interests  of  the  public  would  Oarrolton  Railroad  Company,  seeing  their  stock 

be  advanced  hy  sustaining  its  acts  as  being  running  low  and  all  further  supplies  suspended, 

within  its  powers,  and  valid,  so  far  as  circum-  and  that  the  owners  of  land  near  the  city, 

stances  would   permit,   and  the    Provisional  from  hostility  to  the    Government  or  some 

Court,  therefore,  always  inclined  to  sustain  its  other  cause  declined  to  famish  it  or  to  allow 

jurisdiction,  and  usually  found  ^t  easy  to  do  it  others  to  cat  it  and  supply  the  market,  ap- 

on  general  legal  principles.    Where,  for  in-  plied  to  Gen.  Butler  for  permission  to  cut  wood 

Btance,  a  divorce  a  mema  et  ihoro  had  been  ad-  for  their  use  in  the  Swamp  Lands  near  the 

judged  by  that  court,  on  the  application  of  the  city  and  Lake  Pontchartrain.    He  gave  them 

wife,  and  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  with-  permission  in  the  following  terms : 

out  a  reconciliation  of  the  parties,  the  law  of  U^  Oeliaks.  Nortmber  Uh,  1868. 

Louisiana,  in  such  a  case,  giving  the  plaintiff,  ^o  Maj.-Gm,  BvJOer,  commanding  Qidf  Department : 

after  the  expiration  of  the  year  a  right  to  a  Sir  :  The  Goverament  and  regular  tratns  of  the 

complete  divorce  a  Dinculo  matrimonii  and  K.  0.  &  C.  B.  R.  Co.  are  now  consuming,  upon  an 

half  of  the  property  acquired  during  covert-  average,  ten  cords  of  wood  aa  a  motive  power  per  dian, 

^*^ .  ♦lift  P,./%^;oi^«oi  r»^,^4.  Twr^a  onir/^/^fr.  mAirr.  ^^^  ^c  ATO  HOW  out  of  fucl,  With  the  exception  of  a 

Tu®  'J   ^  Provisional  Court  was  asked  to  make  ^^  ^^^3  ^f    j^^  ^^  ^^at  we  use  for  kindling,  the 

the  final  decree  and  aistrioute  the  property  gwamp  timber  in  the  lake  swamp  being  our  only  re- 

between  the  parties.     The  Provisional  Court  source  for  a  supply,  you  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the 

sustained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provost  Court,  undersigned  by  authorizing  Mr.  A.  Wire  to  cut  wood 

affirmed  its  decision,  and  ordered  judgment  of  }?  J^^.^V'^LlA^'ril^^^J'^  ^"^  ^^'^  ^'^^*°*  •"^ 

!•            J-      1  •      At     1    _j     jf       1  '                 J  lyarroUton  Kaiiroaa  uompany. 

divorce  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  G.  CUNIB  DUNCAN,  President 

dividing  the  property  of  the  marriage,  and  ^^    ^i.    v    1     /.  xi_«        j.            •  j        j  xi. 

awarding  the  custody  and  support  of  the  chil-  ^  ^^  t^®  ^^^  ^^  T*®.  ^^*^,  ^*^  mdorsed  the 

dren.    De  Bare  vs.  De  Bare.  followmg  characteristic  reply : 

A  sugar  planter,  named  Millandon,  of  large  Pennitted. 
estate,  having  two  plantations  with  crops  near-  B.  F.  BUTLER, 
ly  ready  to  be  gathered,  and  finding  himself  at  Maj.-Gen.  Commanding, 
that  season  of  tho  year  destitute  of  labor  by  The  Railroad  Company  then  made  a  bargain 
reason  of  the  desertion  of  his  slaves,  contracted  with  Wire  to  receive  from  him  and  pay  for 
with  a  gentleman  named  Smith,  who  seemed  wood  he  should  deliver  them  to  a  certain 
to  have  the  power  to  procure  labor,  to  take  off  amount  at  a  certain  rate.  Wire  and  his  men 
his  crop  and  make  the  sugar;  agreeing  to  pay  went  into  the  Lake  Swamp  and  cut  wood  to  ft 
for  the  labor  furnished  and  to  support  the  large  amount  and  delivered  it  to  the  Railroad 
laborers,  and  bear  all  expenses,  and  give  to  Company  under  the  contract  and  received  pay- 
Smith  one  half  of  the  crop  or  proceeds,  ment  pursuant  to  the  contract.  After  the  or- 
The  contractor  agreed  to  furnish  the  labor  and  ganization  of  this  Court  suit  was  brought 
superintend  the  work.  The  business  went  on  by  the  owners  of  the  land  against  Wire  and 
very  well  for  a  while,  but  the  laborers  be-  the  men  employed  by  him  and  also  against  the 
coming  demoralized,  and  the  contractor  seem-  Railroad  Company  to  recover  damages  for  the 
ing  to  be  unable  to  fulfil  his  contract  by  con-  wood  cut  and  removed  from  their  land.  The 
trolling  the  present  force  or  procuring  a  new  questions  were : 

one,  the  planter  wished  to  terminate  the  con-  First    Whether  the  order  of  General  But- 

tract.     Mr.  Millandon  went   before  General  ler,  giving  permission  to  the  Railroad  Company 

Butler  at  a  time  fixed  and  presented  his  case,  was  valid  and  effectual  in  itself  as  an  act  with- 

The  General  made  the  following  order :  in  the  scope  of  his  powers  and  would  afford 

,,£,..,..      *  •!  J  *             At.'      1*    V  protection  to  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Smith  having  failed  to  present  himself  when  a^^^^^      Tf  ;i.  «,««.,..«i;;i  ««^  ^a!u-.4«..i  «-«  «.-^ 

called  before  me  upon  tho  subject  of  this  contract,  after  ,   ^"^^r     I[lt  waav^id  and  effectual  as  a  pro- 

hearing,  it  is  ordered  that  this  contract  bo  set  aside  for  tectiOD,  to  what  extent  was  it  so  ?     1st,  was  it 

working  the  negroes  upon  Millandon's  plantation  by  merely  authority  to  enter  the  lands  and  take 

aaid  Smith,  and  that  the  plantation  and  laborers  be  the  wood,  paying  or  remaining  liable  to  pay 

S;,';^rk^*forV^'bSif?h'e^S„r'  ^^■"'*"  »>-«a«>n«We  price  for  the  8«ne,  and  in  that 

B.  F.  BUTLER,  Maj.-Gkn.  Commd'g.  ^*y  *  protection  agamst  consequences  which 

would  have  followed  from  the  tortiousness  of 

A  tenth  or  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sugar  the  act,  leaving  th^  party  liable  for  the  value 

had  been  made  at  this  time,  and  the  value  of  of  the  thing  taken  or  despoiled  ?  or  2d,  was 

the  share  the  contractor  would  have  received  it  authority  to  take  the  wood  and  dispose 

if  all  had  gone  on  well  would  have  been  very  of  it,  free  of  all  pecuniary  responsibility  on  the 

large.    Smith  brought  an  action  against  Mil-  part  of  the  person  acting  under  it,  either  for  the 

landon  to  recover  the  value  of  that  share  as  wrongful  act,  or  for  the  value  of  the  thing 

the  damage  he  had  sustained  by  the  refusal  of  taken? 

Millandon  to  allow  him  to  perform  and  take  A  Mr.  Emerson,  during  the  rule  of  the  Con- 

tlie  benefit  of  his  contract.    What  were  the  federate  authority,  held  a  mortgage   on  the 

rights  of  Smith  against  Millandon  on  these  property  of  one  Guillontet.    He  proceeded  to 

facts  ?  foreclose  it,  and  had  obtained  an  order  for  the 
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sale  of  the  property.  He  directed  the  sheriff  to  debts  dae  the  firm,  or  of  the  other  assets  was 
receive  in  payment  of  his  mortgage  only  gold  made,  and  no  price  was  fixed  or  named  for  anj 
and  silver.  GuUlontet  wished  to  pay  it  in  part  of  the  property  sold.  The  price  of  twelve 
Confederate  notes.  These,  Emerson  refused  hundred  dollars  was  paid  in  caiah  at  the  time 
to  receive.  Shortly  afterward  Emerson  was  of  the  sale.  The  evidence  further  showed  thai 
arrested  by  order  of  a  Confederate  provost  the  property  sold  was  worth  three  or  four  times 
marshal  and  carried  before  him  and  questioned  the  price  paid ;  that  Crowell,  who  made  the 
as  to  his  refusal  to  receive  Confederate  notes  sale,  and  wa^the  only  member  of  the  finu  at 
in  payment.  He  said  that  he  had  refused,  and  that  time  in  New  Orleans,  continued  afterward 
further  said  that  as  to  debts  like  the  mortgage,  to  stop  at  the  store  ^and  give  some  attention  to 
arising  out  of  contracts  made  prior  to  the  Con-  the  business  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  city; 
federate  rule,  when  the  currency  was  specie  or  that  the  business  afterward  went  on  much  as 
its  equivalent,  and  in  which  he  had  paid  or  it  had  done  before  the  sale,  under  the  care  of 
loaned  specie,  he  should  insist  on  payment  in  the  same  clerk  who  had  previously  been  in  the 
specie  and  should  decline  to  receive  Confeder-  employment  of  Crowell  &  Hallet,  and  who  con- 
ate  notes.  The  provost  marshal  ordered  him  tinned  to  conduct  it  under  the  employment  oi 
to  be  committed  to  the  Parish  Prison,  telling  the  purchaser.  '  That  the  vendors  and  the  por- 
him  that  ho  would  discharge  him  whenever  he  chaser  had  been  old  friends,  and  after  the  ^ale 
would  consent  to  receive  Confederate  notes  in  the  purchaser  in  answer  to  inquiries  bj  letters 
payment  of  all  sums  due  him.  Being  an  old  how  the  business  was  progressing,  gave  the 
man  and  infirm,  he  could  not  remain  there  sellers  such  general  information  as  he  had  from 
without  great  danger  to  his  life,  and  he  soon  time  to  time.  It  further  appeared  that  tk 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  friends,  money  paid  by  Field  on  the  purchase^  fonod 
and  gave  a  written  promise  to  the  provost  its  way  that  evening  or  the  next  back  to  the 
marshal  that  he  would  receive  those  notes  in  ^ands  of  his  wife.  Crowell  &  Hallet  hroogU 
payment  of  all  sums  due  him,  and  was  dis-  suit  in  the  Provisional  Court  to  recover  the 
charged.  Shortly  afkerward,the  mortgage  was  money  realized  by  Field  for  the  property  tran^ 
paid  off  by  Guillontet  in  Confederate  notes,  and  ferred  to  him,  alleging  that  the  apparent  sale 
was  cancelled  of  record.  Soon  after  the  Pro-  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  the  transaction 
vbional  Court  was  opened,  Emerson  brought  was  a  feigned  sale  to  enable  the  sellers  to  avoid 
a  Buit  to  have  the  cancellation  of  the  mort-  seizure  and  confiscation  by  the  so-called  Con- 
gage  rescinded,  and  the  mortgage  restored  federate  Government,  and  that  it  was  the  un- 
to its  condition  as  a  lien  on  the  premises,  derstanding  of  the  parties  at  the  time  that 
•  and  offered  to  return  the  Confederate  notes  Field  should  receive  the  goods  and  sell  them 
to  Guillontet.  Since  the  cancellation  of  the  for  their  account,  and  account  to  them  for  the 
mortgage  Guillontet  had  procured  from  an-  proceeds.  The  court  decided  that  the  sale  bt 
other  person  named  Samory,  having  no  knowl-  Crowell  &  Hallet  was  simulated  and  not  real: 
edge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cancellation  that  the  motive  for  it  was  to  enable  the  plais- 
of  Emerson's  mortgage  had  been  effected,  an-  tiffs  to  avoid  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
other  loan,  and  had  given  another  mortgage  on  by  the  so-called  Confederate  Government;  that 
the  same  property.  The  holder  of  this  mort-  such  a  transaction  was  not  contrary  to  law,  or 
gage  was  also  made  defendant  in  Emerson's  public  policy,  or  good  morals ;  that  the  r(Si>rt 
suit,  and  the  lien  of  his  mortgage  was  to  stratagem,  in  order  to  keep  the  goods  frof^ 
sought  to  be  cut  off  or  postponed  to  that  of  spoliation  by  a  body  having  no  other  right 
Emerson.  The  court  ordered  the  cancellation  than  that  which  comes  from  the  possession  ot 
to  be  vacated,  and  Emerson's  mortgage  to  be  physical  force,  was  not  prohibited  bj  law  or 
restored  as  a  lien  on  the  property,  but  declined  good  morals ;  and  that  the  party  to  it  was  not 
to  vacate  or  postpone  the  lien  of  the  subse-  prohibited  from  impeaching  such  a  transaction, 
quent  mortgage,  and  excepted  that  from  the  and  showing  its  falsity,  and  setting  up  andeo- 
operation  of  Emerson's  lien,  and  established  it  forcing  tha  real  contract, 
as  prior  to  that  of  Emerson's  mortgage.  Bibas,  a  gentleman  of  large  means  located  m 
Crowell  &  Hallet  were  ship  chandlers  in  New  Orleans,  for  many  years  had  resided  in 
New  Orleans  in  the  early  days  of  the  rebellion.  Paris.  Avandano  Brothers,  a  firm  of  New  Or- 
An  order  was  made  by  the  President  of  the '  leans,  had  been  his  agents  and  collected  his 
Confederacy,  that  all  Northern  people  should,  rents  and  income.  During  the  days  of  the 
within  a  certain  lime,  leave  the  Confeder-  Confederate  rule  in  New  Orleans,  some  of  the 
acy.  They,  being  northern  men,  felt  it  neces-  time  there  was  no  other  currency  than  the 
sary  to  leave,  and  prior  to  leaving  attempt-  Confederate  notes,  and  no  other  conld  be  ob^ 
ed  to  dispose  of  their  goods  and  credits,  and  all  tained  by  Avandano  Brothers  in  payment  oi 
property  belonging  to  the  firm  by  sale.  After  the  rents  of  Ribas's  houses.  Having  a  discretion 
some  attempts  to  sell,  which  were  unsuccessful,  to  receive  payments  in  snch  sums  and  in  sach 
they  finally  made  a  bargain  with  the  defend-  currency  as  they  thought  best,  they  accepted  it 
ant,  Mr.  Field,  by  which  he  agreed  to  buy  the  in  Confederate  notes.  At  that  tune,  a^d  wr 
fixtures,  lease  of  store,  bills  receivable  aad  some  time  afterward,  the  port  was  blockaded, 
stock,  for  twelve  hundred  dollars.  No  inven-  and  conununioation  with  Paris  was  suspended, 
tory  or  account  of  the  goods,  or  fixtures,  or  and  no  notice  was  given  to  Bibas  that  the/ had 
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collected  these  rents,  and  of  course  none  that  than  they  were  for  the  depreciation  on  the  rest 

thej  were    collected    in    Confederate   notes,  of  the  snm.    In  short,  that  their  deht  was  to 

Avandano  Brothers,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  be  paid  them  in  full,  and  that  he  was  only  en- 

these  rents,  had  loaned  Ribas  on  them,  and  in  titled  to  receive  from  them  the  Confederate 

anticipation  of  them,  several  thousand  dollars,  money  they  had  reoeiyed  for  him,  acting  in 

which  remained  unpaid,  and  for  which  they  their  discretion  in  lieu  of  money, or  an  amount 

claimed  a  right  to  hold  the  rents  or  pay  them-  eqaivtfent. 

selves  out  of  them.    At  the  time  the  Confed-  Among  the  cases  in  whicli  the  action  of  the 
erate  notes  were  received  they  were  worth  court  was  early  invoked,  were  many  of  a  public 
iibout  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  face.    At'  the  character  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  its 
time  this  suit  was  commenced  and  tried,  they  officers.    Of  these  some  of  the  most  interesting 
were  worth  nothing.    The  authority  of  Avan-  were  those  of  maritime  prize,  and  those  aris- 
dano  Brothers  to  receive  these  notes  for  Ribas  ing  under  the  confiscation  acts  of  1862.    Num- 
was  not  questioned,  bat  was  substantially  con-  bers  of  these  were  presented  for  consideration 
ceded.    Ribas  sued  Avandano  Brothers  for  the  at  an  early  day.    The  court  immediately  de- 
money  they  had  collected  for  him.    Avandano  cided  that  it  had  not  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
Brothers  answered  that  they  had  collected  for  prize,  holding  that,  although  such  questions 
liim  only  Confederate  notes ;   that  they  had  would  ordinarily  bo  embraced  by  the  terms 
of  these  many  thousand  dollars  belonging  to  used  in  the  order  constituting  the  coui*t,  still 
Ribas,  but  that  they  held  them  as  security  for  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  court,  deriving 
a  loan  they  had  made  him  on  the  faith  of  the  its  powers  and  existence,  not  from  tlie  Consti- 
rents  to  be  collected,  before  the  collection  was  tution  or  laws  of  tiie  United  States,  but  from 
made.    Plaintiff  claimed  that  defendants  were  the  chief  executive  officer  and  military  head 
bound  to  remit  to  him  at  Paris  the  amount  of  of  that  Government,  exercising  powers  confer- 
the  collections,  as  they  had  general  instruc-  red  on  him  as  such  officer  by  the  law  of  nations, 
tions  to  do,  or  they  were  at  least  bound  to  give  and  constituted  for  and  holding  its  sessions  in 
him  notice  that  the  collections  had  been  made  territory  held  in  military  occupation  by  the 
that  he  might  convert  the  notes  while  they  re-  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  over  which  his 
tained  their  value.    That  under  all  the  ciroum-  powers  of  government  were  derived  from  the 
stances,  the  defendants,  having  received  these  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  it  by  forces 
notes  at  par  on  a  debt  due  him,  were  bound  to  under  his  command,  and  from  the  necessities 
receive  them  in  payment  of  the  debt  due  them  arising  from  that  condition  of  things,  it  Iiad  not 
from  him  for  money  loaned.    That  they  were  jurisdiction  for  such  purposes,  and  it  declined 
bound  to  receive  them  at  par  in  such  payment,  to  entertain  them. 

or,  if  not  at  par,  that  they  were  bound,  at  any  A  considerable  number  of  suits  were  also 

rate,  to  receive  them  at  the  price  or  rate  they  brought  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  en- 

ivero  worth  when  they  received  them  in  pay-  force  the  laws  of  1862  for  the  confiscation  of 

meat  of  rents  due  Ribas.    Defendants,  on  the  the  property  of  those  who  had  taken  active 

other  hand,  contended  that  the  notes  were  re-  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  property  to  a  large 

ceived  in  lieu  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  amount  was  seized  by  the  marshal  of  the  court. 

plain tifT  alone ;  that  they  were  not  bound  to  re-  In  answer  to  these  proceedings  it  was  insisted 

mit  because  of  instructions  to  that  effect;  that  that  the  court  had  not  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 

if  they  would  otherwise  be  bound  to  do  so,  this  class,  and  very  able  and  elaborate  argu- 

the  blockade  in  force  at  that  time  prevented  ments  were  heard.    Mr.  George  S.  Lacey,  Mr. 

And  excused  them.    That  they  w^^e  not  bound  TVilliam  H.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  C.  Roselius  (each 

to  give  notice  of  the  collection,  but  that  plain-  one  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  of  New  Or- 

tifF  was  bound  to  take  notice  of  it,  or,  at  least,  leans),  appearing  for  the  claimants,  and  Mr. 

to  make  inquiry  of  them ;  that  if  they  would  Lamont,  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  court 

have  been  bound  to  give  notice  ordinarily,  the  appearing  for  the  Government.    This  argument 

blockade  at  that  time  prevented  it  and  excused  occupied  several  days,  and  at  the  close  of  it 

the  omission.    That  the  loan  by  them  to  the  the  coyrt  took  time  for  consideration.    While 

plaintiff  was  a  matter  wholly  independent  of  this  question  remained  undecided,  the  Consti- 

the  other  transaction,  and  was  a  debt  to  be  tutional  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  that 

I)aid  in  full  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  day ;  district  were  organized  and  opened,  and  all 

that  the  fact  that  they  had  received  that  cur-  business  of  the  kind  was  transferred,  with  the 

rency  for  plaintiff  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  approbation  of  both  courts,  to  the  District 

him,  gave  him  no  right  against  them  to  claim  Court,  that  being  the  court  in  which,  by  the 

thej  should  receive  it  on  any  terms,  and  much  law  itself,  questions  arising  under  it  were  di- 

less  at  par ;  that  it  was  received  at  his  risk  and  rected  to  be  tried.    The  question  of  jurisdiction 

had  been  held  so  ever  since,  and  that  its  de-  so  ably  argued  was  never  decided,  and  was  in 

preciation  or  extinction  of  the  value  of  it  was  efi>ect  by  subsequent  events  withdrawn  from 

i^ot  a  matter  for  which  they  were  at  all  respon-  consideration.     It  was  understood,  however, 

sible,  and  that  the  loss  was  not  to  be  borne  by  and  probably  with  the  assent  of  the  judge 

t  liem ;  that  they  were  no  more  responsible  for  himself,  that  he  had  great  doubts  of  his  juris- 

tho  loss  on  the  sum  that  it  would  have  taken  diction,  and  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  had 

to  pay  the  debt  due  them  for  money  loaned,  none;  that  he  thought  that  the  question  was 
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governed  by  the  some  mle  as  that  of  jurifldic- 
tion  in  cases  of  prize,  in  which  he  had  already 
decided  that  he  had  not  jurisdiction.  If,  how- 
ever, the  court  had  originally  had  jurisdiction 
in  these  cases  in  the  aosence  of  the  Federal 
court,  on  which  the  jurisdiction  had  been  ex- 
pressly by  the  act  itself  conferred,  he  w^  quite 
of  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  retain  it  ^er  the 
organization  of  that  court,  but  was  thereby  di- 
vested of  it.  In  cases  of  prize  the  court  de- 
clined jurisdiction,  and  in  cases  of  confiscation 
it  doubted  its  jurisdiction  or  inclined  against 
it.  In  no  other  class  of  cases  was  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  ever  ouestioned.  80  con- 
vinciug  is  the  argument  or  necessity  to  persons 
present  and  witnessing  its  illustrations,  that  no 
one  was  there  found  to  doubt  that  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  holding  that  coun- 
try in  military  occupation,  had  ex  necemtate  rei 
the  right  to  establish  such  a  tribunal.  It  was 
considered  that  all  other  powers  being  sus- 
pended by  a  conquest,  it  followed  {hoi  what- 
ever of  government  the  country  should  have 
must  come  from  that  source.  That  it  should 
have  government  from  some  source  no  sane 
man  could  doubt.  That  it  could  in  the  existing 
condition  of  things  have  it  f^om  any  other,  was 
plainly  impossible.  It  must,  therefore,  have  it 
from  that,  and  to  refuse  it  would  be  not  mere- 
ly a  breach  of  duty  in  the  conaueror,  but  a 
violation  of  one  of  the  first  principles  and  plain- 
est duties  of  humanity.  On  these  principles 
the  court  was  established.  Its  judgments  and 
mandates  were  of  course  to  be  executed.  They 
would  be  executed  by  the  same  power  by  which 
the  court  was  constituted.  To  this  end  the 
military  and  naval  forces  were  pledged.  With 
this  understood,  and  with  the  forces  known  to 
be  at  hand,  and  to  be  ample  for  the  pursuit, 
nothing  like  resistance  or  a  hesitation  has  ever 
been  for  a  moment  experienced. 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope. The  present  king  is  William  L,  bom 
22d  of  March,  1797.  He  is  a  son  of  King 
Frederic  Wjlliam  III.,  was  appointed  Prince 
Regent  of  Prussia  on  the  9th  of  October,  I808 ; 
succeeded  his  brother  King  Frederic  William 
IV.,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1801,  and  was 
crowned  as  king  of  Prussia  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1861.  He  was  married  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1829,  to  Mary  Louise  Auguste  Cather- 
ine, daughter  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Charles 
Frederic  of  Saxe- Weimar.  His  eldest  son  and 
heir  to  the  throne  (crown-prince)  is  Frederick 
William  Nicholas  fharies,  born  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1831,  and  married  26th  of  January,  1858, 
to  Victoria,  Princess  Royal  of  Great  Britain. 

The  area  of  Prussia  is  24,465  English  square 
miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1861,  amounted  to  18,491,220,  an  increase 
over  the  population  in  1858  of  4.23  per  cent. 
Two  of  the  eight  provinces  of  this  kingdom, 
Prussia  and  Posen,  together  with  a  population  of 
4,352,416,  do  not  belong  to  the  German  Confed- 
eracy, ftltiiough  a  mfgority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  inhab- 


itants of  the  latter,  are  Germans.  The  total 
number  of  the  non-German  population  amoQrjt? 
to  2,480,609,  and  consists  of  1,950,199  Poks 
288,879  Mazures,  7,652  Eassubes,  82,232  Wec^N 
10,824  Bohemians,  48,504  Moravians,  136.&^> 
Lete,  414  Courhmders,  10,502  Walloons,  iirt] 
868  Hollanders.  As  to  the  religions  denomlr.- 
ations  of  the  inhabitants,  11,298,294  were  mem- 
bers .of  the  Evangelical  Church,  6,90f»,??S 
Roman  Catholics,  18,716  Kennonites,  16,2:53 
members  of  Free  Congregations  and  Genn^ 
Catholics,  264,786  Israelites,  1,202  Greek  Cst]n> 
lies.  The  Prussian  army  in  1863  was  cub- 
posed  as  follows : 


RefTuIar  troopa. 

First  \ewj  of  the  Landwehr. . 
Troops  lo  ganiaon 


To  th6M  nmst  be  added: 

Officers 

Gendarmes. 

Two  divisitions  of  the  school  of 

n  Dder  offlcem 

Companj  of  the  under  offieers  of 

th«  gturd 

FeWJsKor 

lo  vallas 


Total 

If  a  second  lery  of  tbe  Lamlwehr  la 
raised,  there  most  bo  added. . . . 


Total. 


Peace  loelkic 


191,088 

199,2M 

SvOGO 

S,2S« 
960 

TO 

TT 

1,108 

211,778 


War  tHtli^ 


8S&S8! 

law 

15?.** 

ISO 

n 

•  •  •  • 

Oi7,:ss 

e.0s 


7iS0M 


The  navy  consisted,  in  1863,  of  31  steamerf^ 
with  an  aggregate  of  126  gnns ;  S  sailing  vessels, 
with  160  gnns ;  and  40  vessels  with  oars  (uf 
which  86  are  gunboats),  with  an  aggregate  of  T^ 
guns.  Four  screw  corvettes,  with  an  aggreg&tc 
of  46  gnns,  were  in  the  course  of  conatmctioo. 
The  total  of  all  the  Prussian  vessels  afloat  and  m 
the  course  of  cbnstruction  amounted,  thereftire, 
to  83  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  441  guns. 
The  personnel  of  the  marine  consisted  of  one 
admiral,  three  sea-captains,  five  captains  of  cor- 
vettes, fifty  lieutenants  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  twenty  ensigns,  forty  cadeta,  sixty  d«ck< 
ofilcers  of  the  first  and  seeond  clasa,  1,0^  %b> 
altern  ofliicorB  and  sailors,  and  436  men  of  the 
wharf  division.  The  marine  troops  con$tstt>l 
of  one  lieutenant-colonel ;  four  companies  0: 
infantry  with  four  captains,  four  lieatenaat>. 
13  second  lieutenants,  611  anbaltem  o&*sn 
and  privates ;  two  companies  of  artillery,  witlj 
two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  fonr  second  Ik'.- 
tenants,  and  804  subaltern  officers  and  privates 

The  arrivals  and  departures  at  the  Pk:^ 
sian  ports,  in  1862,  were  as  follows : 

ArriTsIs ll.MS  2.M9..S16t<sBS 

Dcpartarefl. 12,138  l,bt&i»5   " 

Total d4,101  8,^6^U   ^ 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1862,  consisted  of 
1,048  sea-going  vessels  of  836,832  tons,  arJ 
10,261  men,  and  716  coasting  vessels  of  IS^^^ 
tons,  and  1,749  men. 

Prussia  is  a  constitutional  monarch r,  wirl 
two  Chambers,  a  llouse  of  Lords,  and  a  Chan> 
her  of  Deputies. 
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PTTBIIO    DOOUMENTS. — Message  of  Presi-  international  questions  touching  the  rights  of  foreign- 

dent  LmooLN,   at.  the  First  Session  of  the  ere  in  this  country  and  of  United'States  citizens  abroad. 

ptVey^gAeA  United  States  Cor^res^  Decern^  LVtTartiX^L^^^h^^^^^^^^ 

oer  of  A,  loDo  :  however,  is  it  expressly  stipulated  that,  in  the  event 

J'ell&w  OttiMtu  ef  the  Senate  and  BbiMe  of  Represmtatives:  of  a  civil  war,  a  foreigner  residin|^  in  this  country. 

Another  year  of  health,  and  of  sumciently  abundant  within  the  lines  of  the  insurgents,  is  to  be  exempted 

harvests,  has  passed.    For  these,  and  especially  for  the  from  the  rule  which  classes  oim  as  a  belligerent,  in 

improved  condition  of  our  national  affairs,  our  renewed  whose  behalf  the  Government  of  his  country  cannot 

andprofoundest  gratitude  to  Gk>d  is  due.  expect  any  privileges  or  immunities  distinct  from  that 

We  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  character.  1  regret  to  say,  however,  that  such  claims 
Powers.  The  efforts  of  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  have  been  put  rorward,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  be- 
States  to  involve  us  in  foreign  wars,  to  aid  an  inexcus-  half  of  foreigners  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
able  insurrection,  have  been  unavailing.  Her  Britannic  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives. 
Majesty's  Government,  as  was  justlv  expected,  have  ex-  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  born 
crcised  their  authority  to  prevent  the  departure  of  new  in  foreign  countries,  who  have  declared  iheir  intention 
hostile  expeditions  from  British  ports.  The  Emperor  to  become  citizens,  or  who  have  been  fully  naturalized, 
of  France  oas,  by  a  like  proceeding,  promptly  vinaipat-  have  evaded  the  military  duty  reijuired  of  them  by  de- 
ed the  neutrality  which  he  proclaimed  at  tne  beginning  nying  the  fact,  and  thereby  throwing  upon  the  Govern- 
of  the  contest.  Questions  of  great  intricacy  and  im-  ment  the  burden  of  proof.  It  has  been  found  difficult 
portance  have  arisen  out  of  uie  blockade,  and  other  or  impracticable  to  obtain  this  proof,  from  the  want  of 
oelligerent  operations,  between  the  Government  and  guides  to  the  proper  sources  of  information.  These 
several  of  the  maritime  Powers,  but  they  have  been  might  be  supplied  by  requiring  clerks  of  courts,  where 
discussed,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  accommodated  declarations  of  intention  may  be  made  or  naturaliza- 
In  a  spirit  of  frankness,  justice,  and  mutual  good  will,  tions  effected,  to  send  periodically  lists  of  the  names  of 
It  la  especially  gratifying  that  our  prize  courts,  by  the  the  persons  naturalized  or  declaring  their  intention  to 
impartiality  of  their' adjudications,  have  commanded  become  citizens,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  maritime  Powers.  whose  department  those  names  might  be  arranged  and 

The  supplementary  treaty  between  the  United  States  printed  for  general  information, 
and  Great  Britain  K>r  the  suppression  of  the  African  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  foreigners  fre- 
alave  trade,  made  on  tiie  17th  da^  of  Ft-bruary  last,  has  quently  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the 
been  duly  ratified,  and  carried  into  execution.  It  is  sole  purpose  of  evading  duties  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
believed  that,  so  far  as  American  ports  and  American  their  native  countries,  to  which,  on  becoming  natural- 
citizens  are  concerned,  that  inhuman  and  odious  traffic  ized  here,  they  at  once  repair,  and,  though  never  re- 
has  been  brought  to  an  end.  turning  to  the  United  States,  they  still  claim  the  inter- 

I  shall  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  a  position  of  this  Government  as  citizens.  Many  alter- 
convention  for  the  adjustment  of  possessory  claims  in  cations  and  great  prejudices  have  heretofore  arisen  out 
Washington  Territory,  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  the  of  this  abuse.  It  is,  therefore,  submittedto  your  serious 
15th  of  June,  1846,  between  the  United  States  and  consideration.  It  might  be  advisable  to  fix  a  limit 
Great  Britain,  and  which  have  been  the  source  of  some  beyond  which  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  resid- 
disquiet  among  the  citizens  of  that  now  rapidly  im-  ing  abroad  may  claim  the  interposition  of  the  Govern- 
pro  ving  part  of  the  country.  ment. 

A  novel  and  important  question,  involving  the  ex-  The  right  of  suffrage  has  often  been  assumed  and 

tent  of  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Spain  in  me  waters  exercisea  by  aliens,  under  pretences  of  naturalization, 

which  surround  the  island  of  Cuba,  nas  been  debated  which  thc^  have  disavowed  when  drafted  into  the  mil- 

without  reaching  an  agreement,  and  it  is  proposed,  in  itary  service.    I  submit  the  expediency  of  such  an 

an  amicable  spirit,  to  refer  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  amendment  of  the  law  as  will  make  the  fact  of  votinja; 

friendly  Power.    A  convention  for  that  purpose  will  an  estoppel  against  any  plea  of  exemption  from  mili- 

be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  tary  service,  or  other  civU  obligation,  on  the  ground  of 

I  have  thought  it  proper,  subject  to  the  approval  alienage, 

of  the  Senate,  to  concur  with  the  interested  commercial  In  common  with  other  Western  Powers,  our  relations 

Powers  in  an  arrangement  for  the  liquidation  of  the  with  Japan  have  been  brouj^ht  into  serious  jeopardy, 

Scheldt  dues  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  through  the  perverse  opposition  of  the  hereditair  aris- 

heretofore  adopted  in  regard  to  the  imposts  upon  uavi-  tocracy  of  the  empire  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal 

gation  in  the  waters  of  Denmark.  policy  of  the  Tycoon,  designed  to  bring  the  country  into 

The  long-pending  controversy  between  this  Govern-  the  society  of  nations.    It  is  hoped,  although  not  with 

ment  and  that  of  Chili,  touching  the  seizure  at  Sitania,  entire  confidence,  that  these  difficulties  may  be  peace- 

in  Peru,  bj^  Chilian  officers,  of  a  large  amount  of  treas-  fully  overcome.    I  ask  your  attention  to  the  claim  of 

ure  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  has  been  the  minister  residing  there  for  the  damages  he  sustained 

brought  to  a  close  by  the  award  of  bis  Majesty  the  King  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  residence  of  the  lega- 

of  the  Belgians,  to  whose  arbitration  the  question  was  tion  at  Yedo. 

referred  by  the  parties.    The  subject  was  thoroughly  Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 

and  patientlv^xainined  by  that  justly  respected  magis-  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  it  is  believed  will  result  in 

trate,  and,  altnough  the  sum  awarded  to  the  claimants  effecting  a  continuous  line  of  telegraph  through  that 

may  not  have  been  as  large  as  was  expected,  there  is  empire  from  our  Pacific  coast. 

no  reason  to  distrust  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  decis-  I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the 

ion.    That  decision  was  promptly  complied  with  by  subject  of  an  international  telegraph  across  the  Atlan- 

Cliili,  when  the  intelligence  in  regard  to  it  reached  that  tic  ocean ;  and  also  of  a  telegraph  between  this  capital 

country.  and  the  national  forts  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 

The  joint  commission,  under  the  act  of  the  last  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  communications,  established 

session,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  convention  with  with  any  reasonable  outlay,  would  be  economical  as 

Peru  on  the  subject  of  claims,  has  been  organized  at  well  as  effective  aids  to  the  diplomatic,  military,  and 

Lima,  and  is  engaged  in  the  business  intrusted  to  it.  naval  service. 

Difficulties  concerning  interoceanic  transit  through  The  consular  system  of  the  United  States,  under  the 

Nicaragua  are  in  course  of  amicable  adjustment.  enactments  of  the  last  Congress,  begins  to  be  self-sus- 

In  conformity  with  principles  set  forth  in  my  last  taining;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  become 
annual  message,  I  have  received  a  representative  from  entirety  so,  with  the  increase  of  trade  which  will  ensue 
the  United  States  of  Colombia;  and  have  accredited  a  whenever  peace  is  restored.  Our  ministers  abroad  have 
minister  to  that  republic.  been  faithful  in  defending  American  rights.  In  pro- 
Incidents  occurring  in  the  progress  of  our  civil  war  tecting  commercial  interests,  our  consuls  have  necea- 
have  forced  upon  my  attention  the  uncertain  state  of  sarily  nad  to  encounter  increased  labors  and  responai- 
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bilities,  srowiog  out  of  the  war.  These  thej  hare,  for 
the  mosi  part,  met  and  discharged  with  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency. This  acknowlcds^ment  justly  includes  those  con- 
suls who,  residing  in  Morocco,  Egjpl,  Turkey,  Japan, 
China,  and  other  oriental  countries,  are  charged  with 
complex  functions  and  extraordinar^r  powers. 

The  condition  of  the  several  organized  Territories  is 
srenerally  satisfactory,  although  Indian  disturbances  in 
New  Mexico  have  not  been  entirelr  suppressed.  The 
mineral  resources  of  Colorado,  Nevaaa,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  are  proving  far  richer  than  has 
been  heretofore  understood.  I  lav  before  you  a  com- 
munication on  this  subject  from  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico. 

I  again  submit  to  your  consideration  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  system  for  the  encouragement  of  im- 
migration. Although  this  source  of  national  wealth  and 
strength  is  again  flowing  with  greater  freedom  than  for 
several  years  before  the  insurrection  occurred,  there  is 
still  a  great  deficiency  of  laborers  in  every  field  of  in- 
dustry, especially  in  agriculture  and  in  our  mines,  as 
well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious  metals.  While 
the  demand  for  labor  is  thus  increased  here,  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons,  destitute  of  remunerative  occu- 
pation, aro^thronging  our  foreign  consulates,  and  ofiTer- 
mg  to  emigrate  u>  tne  United  States,  if  essential,  but 
very  cheap,  assistance  can  be  afibrded  them.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that,  under  the  sharp  discipline  of  civil  war,  the 
nation  is  beginning  a  new  life.  This  noble  efibrt  de- 
mands the  aid,  and  ought  to  receive  the  attention  and 
support  of  the  Government. 

Injuries,  unforeseen  by  the  Government  and  unin- 
tended, may,  in  some  cases,  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
Bubiects  or  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  both  at  sea  and 
on  land,  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
As  this  Government  expects  redress  from  other  Pow- 
ers when  similar  injuries  are  inflicted  by  persons  in 
their  service  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  foreigners.  If  the 
existing  judicial  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  this  pur- 

Eose,  a  special  court  may  be  authorized,  with  power  to 
ear  ana  decide  such  claims  of  the  character  referred 
to  as  may  have  arisen  under  treaties  and  the  public 
law.  Conventions  for  adjusting  these  claims  by  joint 
commission  have  been  proposeato  some  Governments, 
but  no  definitive  answer  to  the  proposition  has  yet  been 
received  from  any. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  I  shall  probably  have 
occasion  to  request  you  to  provide  indemnification  to 
claimants  where  decrees  of  restitution  have  been  ren- 
dered and  damages  awarded  by  admiralty  courts ;  and 
in  other  cases,  where  this  Government  may  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  liable  in  principle,  and  where  the  amount 
of  that  liability  has  been  ascertained  by  an  informal 
arbitration. 

The  proper  ofiicera  of  the  Treasury  have  deemed 
themselves  re<iuired,  by  the  law  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  subject,  to  demand  a  tax  upon  the  incomes 
•01  foreign  consuls  in  this  country.  While  suoh  a  de- 
mand may  not  in  strictness  be  in  derogation  of  pub- 
lic law,  or  perhaps  of  any  existing  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  a  foreign  country,  the  expediency  of 
80  far  modifying  the  act  as  to  exempt  from  tax  the  in- 
come of  such  consuls  as  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  derived  from  the  emoldments  of  their  ofiSce,  or 
from  property  not  situated  in  the  United  States,  is  sub- 
mitted to  your  serious  consideration.  I  make  this 
suggestion  upon  the  ground  that  a  comity  which  ought 
to  be  reciprocated  exempts  our  consuls,  in  all  other 
countries,  from  taxation  to  the  extent  thus  indicated. 
The  United  States,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  exception- 
ably  illiberal  to  international  trade  and  commerce. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasurv  during  the  last  year 
have  been  successfully  conducted.  The  enactment  by 
Congress  of  a  national  banking  law  has  proved  a  valu- 
able support  of  public  credit :  and  the  general  legisla- 
tion in  relation  io  loans  has  tally  answered  the  expec- 
tations of  its  favorers.  Some  amendments  may  be 
^  required  to  perfect  existing  laws ;  but  no  change  in 
their  principles  or  general  scope  is  believed  to  be 
needed. 


Since  these  measures  have  been  in  operatioo,  &I1  d^ 
mands  on  the  Treasury,  including  the  pav  of  the  armr 
and  navy,  have  been  promptly  met  and  follj  satisfied 
No  considerable  body  of  troops,  it  is  believed,  vereerer 
more  amply  provided,  and  more  liberallj  aod  punc- 
tually paid  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  by  do  people 
were  tne  burdens  inciaent  to  a  great  war  erer  more 
cheerfully  borne. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  all  sources,  iodod- 
ing  loans  and  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  its  com- 
mencement, were  $901,125,674.86,  and  the  aggregate 
disbursements  $895,796,680.65,  leaving  a  balaoce  od 
the  1st  July,  1863,  of  $5,829,044.21.  Of  the  receipts 
there  were  derived  from  customs,  $69,059,642.40  ifroo: 
internal  revenue,  $87,640,787.95;  from  direct  tax, 
$1,485,103.61;  from  lands,  $167,617.17;  from  miscei- 
laneous  sources,  $8,046,615.85;  and  from  losns,  I7TC}- 
682.861.57 ;  making  the  agjgregate,  $901,125,674.?6. 

Of  the  disbursements  there  were  for  the  cirii  ser- 
vice, $28,258,922.08 ;  pensions  and  Indians,  |4,tH,- 
620.79 ;  for  interest  on  public  debt,  $24,729,>^6.51 ;  fcr 
the  War  Department,  $599,298,600.83 ;  for  the  Xarv 
Department,  $68,211,105.27 ;  for  payment  of  fundeil 
ana  temporary  debt,  $181,086,685.07;  making  the  ag- 
gregate, $895,796,680.65;  and  leaving  the  balance  of 
$5,329,044.21. 

But  the  payment  of  funded  and  temporary  debt  hav- 
ing been  made  from  moneys  borrowed  daring  the 
year,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  nominal  ptjmetti 
and  the  moneys  borrowed  to  make  them  as  meretr 
nominal  receipts:  and  their  amount,  $l&],086,^5.C'f, 
should  therefore  be  deducted  both  from  receipts  tai 
disbursements.  This  being  done,  there  remaini  u 
actual  receipts,  $720,089,089.79 ;  and  the  actnal  dis- 
bursements, $714,709,995.68,  leaving  the  balaoce  as  al- 
ready stated. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first 
Quarter,  and  the  estimated  receipts  and  (Usbarsemeau 
for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  1864,  will  be  shown  m  detail  by  the  report  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  I  invite  jonr  atten- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  to  sav  here  that  it  is  not  believed 
that  actual  results  will  exhibit  a  state  of  finances  les§ 
favorable  to  the  country  than  the  estimates  of  that 
officer  heretofore  submitted ;  whilst  it  is  cocfideotlj 
expected  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  both  disburse- 
ments and  debt-  will  be  found  reiy  considerablj  less 
than  has  been  anticipated. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  dcconent  of 
great  interest    It  consists  of— 

1.  The  military  operations  of  the  year,  detailed  io 
the  report  of  the  General-in-Chief. 

2.  The  organization  of  colored  persons  into  the  war 
service. 

3.  The  exchange  of  prisoners,  fully  set  ferth  in  tbe 
letter  of  Gen.  Hitchcock. 

4.  The  operations  under  the  act  for  enrolling  aod 
calling  out  the  national  forces,  detailed  in  the  report 
of  the  Provost-Harshal  General. 

6.  The  organization  of  the  invalid  corps ;  and, 

6.  The  operation  of  the  several  departments  of  tbe 
Quartermaster-Gkneral,  Commissary-General,  PaTina«- 
ter-General,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  sod 
Su  rgeon-General. 

It  has  appeared  impossible  to  make  a  valuable  SQQ- 
manr  of  this  report,  except  such  as  would  be  too  ex- 
tended for  this  place,  ana  hence  I  content  mr^df  tj 
asking  your  careful  attention  to  the  report  itself. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  navaJ  branch  of  th« 
service  during  the  year,  and  throughout  the  vbole  of 
this  unhappy  contest,  have  been  discharged  with  fidd- 
ity  and  eminent  success.  The  extensive  blockade  has 
been  constantly  increasing  in  efficiency  as  the  nary  M 
expanded ;  yet  on  so  long  a  line  it  has  so  far  been  iio- 
possible  to  entirely  suppress  the  illicit  trade. 

From  returns  received  at  the  Navy  Department,  li 
appears  that  more  than  one  thousand  rcssels  bare 
been  captured  since  the  blockade  was  instituted,  and 
that  the  value  of  prizes  alreadv  sent  in  fbradjadicatica 
amounts  to  over  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

I'he  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consist  at  tbii 
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time  of  Ato  hundred  and  eigbty-eight  Teasels,  com-  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  financial  condition  of 
pleted  and  in  the  course  of  completion,  and  of  these  the  Post  OfiBce  Department  has  been  one  of  increasing 
seTentj-fire  are  ironclad  or  armored  steamers.    The  prosperity,  and  I  am  gratiOed  in  beinff  able  to  state 
events  of  the  war  gi^e  an  increased  interest  and  im-  that  the  actual  postal  revenue  has  nearly  equalled  the 
portance  to  the  navy,  which  will  probably  extend  be-  entire  expenditures,  the  latter  amounting  to  $11,314,- 
yond  the  war  itselC  206.84,  and  the  former  to  $11,163,789.59,  leaving  a  de- 
Jhe  armored  vessels  in  our  navy  completed  and  in  flciency  of  but  $150,417.25.    In  1860,  the  year  inimedi- 
scrrice,  or  which  are  under  contract  or  approaching  atelr  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  deficiency  amounted 
completion,  are  believed  to  exceed  in  number  those  of  to  $5,656,705.49,  the  postal  receipts  of  that  year  being 
any  other  Power.   But,  while  these  may  be  relied  upon  $2,645,722.19  leas  than  those  of  18G3. 
for  harbor  defence  and  coast  service,  others  of  greater  The  decrease  since  1860  in  the  annual  amount  of 
strength  and  capacity  will  be  necessary  for  cruising  transportation  has  been  only  about  twenty-five  per 
purposes,  and  to  maintain  our  rightful  position  on  the  cent,  but  the  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
ocean.  same  has  been  reduced  thirty-five  percent.  It  is  mani- 
The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  naval  vessels  and  fest,  therefore,  that  the  Post  Office  Department  may 
naval  warfare  since  the  introauction  of  steam  as  a  mo-  become  self-sustaining  in  a  few  years,  even  with  the 
-  tive  power  for  ships  of  war,  demands  either  a  corre-  restoration  of  the  whole  service, 
sponding  change  in  some  of  our  existing  navy  ^ards  or  The  international  conference  of  postal  dele^tes  from 
the  establishment  of  new  ones  for  the  construction  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  which 
necessary  repair  of  modem  naval  vessels.  No  inconsid-  was  callea  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Postmaster-Oen- 
erable  embarrassment,  delay,  and  public  injury  have  oral,  met  at  Paris  on  the  11th  of  May  last,  and  con- 
been  experienced  fh>m  the  want  of  such  Governmental  eluded  its  deliberations  on  the  8th  of  June.    The  prin- 
establisbments.    The  necessity  of  such  a  navy  yard,  so  ciples  established  by  the  conference  as  best  adapted 
furnished,  at  some  suitable  place  upon  the  Atlantic  to  facilitate  postal  intercourse  between  nations,  and  as 
seaboard,  has  on  repeated  occasions  been  brought  to  the  basis  or  future  postal  conventions,  inaugurate  a 
the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Xavv  Department,  general  system  of  uniform  international  charges,  at 
and  is  again  presented  in  the  report  or  the  Secretary  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce 
which  accompanies  this  communication.  beneficial  results. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  special  attention  to  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

this  subject,  and  also  to  that  of  establishing  a  yard  terior.  which  is  herewitn  laid  before  you,  for  useful  and 

and  depot  for  naval  purposes  upon  one  of  the  Western  varied  information  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  In- 

rivers.    A  naval  force  has  been  created  on  those  in-  dian  affairs,  patents,  pensions^  and  other  matters  of 

terior  waters,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  within  public  concern  pertaining  to  his  Department. 

little  more  than  two  years,  exceeding  in  numbers  the  The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  and 

whole  naval  force  of  tne  country  at  the  commencement  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  was  three 

of  the  present  Administration.    Satisfactory  and  im-  million  eight  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand   five 

portant  as  have  been  the  performance  of  the  heroic  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres,  or  which  one  hundred 

men  of  the  navy  at  this  interesting  period,  they  are  and  sixty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  acres 

scarcely  more  wonderful  than  the  success  of  our  me-  were  sold  for  cash,  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty- 

chaoics  and  artisans  in  the  production  of  war  vessels,  six  tiiousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  were 

which  has  created  a  new  form  of  naval  power.  taken  up  under  the  homestead  law,  and  the  residue 

Our  country  has  advantages  superior  to  any  other  disposed  of  under  laws  granting  lands  for  military 

nation  in  our  resources  of  iron  ana  timber,  with  inex-  bounties,  for  railroad,  and  other  purposes.    It  also  ap- 

haustible  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  immediate  vicinity  pears  that  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  is  largely  on  the 

of  both,  and  all  available  and  in  close  proximity  to  increase. 

aarigable  waters.    Without  the  advantage  of  public  It  has  long  been  a  cherished  opinion  of  some  of  our 

ivorks,  the  resources  of  the  nation  have  been  developed  wisest  statesmen  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 

and  its  power  displayed  in  the  construction  of  a  navy  had  a  higher  and  more  endunn|p  interest  in  the  early 

of  such  magnitude,  which  has,  at  the  very  period  of  settlement  and  substantial  cultivation  of  the  public 

its  creation,  rendered  signal  service  to  the  Union.  lands  than  in  the  amount  of  direct  revenue  to  be  de- 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  public  rived  from  the  sale  of  them.    This  opinion  has  had  a 

service,  firom  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  the  controlling  influence  in  shaping  legislation  upon  the 

spring  of  1561,  to  about  thirty-four  thousand  at  the  subject  of  our  national  domain. 

}> resent  time,  has  been  accomplished  without  special  I  may  cite,  as  evidence  of  this,  the  liberal  measures 
egislation,  or  extraordinary  bounties  to  promote  that  adopted  in  reference  to  actual  settlers ;  the  grant  to 
in  crease.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  opera-  the  States  of  the  overflowed  land  within  their  limits,  in 
tion  of  the  draft,  with  the  high  bounties  paid  for  army  order  to  their  being  reclaimed  and  gendered  flt  for  culti-  - 
j-ccruits,  is  beginning  to  affect  injuriously  the  naval  vation :  the  granto  to  rail  way  companies  of  alternate  sec- 
f^cr  vice,  and  wul,  if  not  corrected,  be  likely  to  impair  tionsoilandupon  the  contemplated  lines  of  their  roads, 
iUi  efficiency  by  detaching  seamen  from  their  proper  which,  when  completed,  will  so  largely  multiply  the 
vocation,  and  inducing  tnem  to  enter  the  army.  I  facilities  for  reaching  our  distant  possessions.  This 
tfierefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  might  policy  has  received  its  most  signal  and  beneficent 
aid  both  the  army  and  nav^  services  by  a  definite  pro-  illnstration  in  the  recent  enactment  granting  home- 
vision  on  the  subject,  which  would  at  the  same  time  be  steads  to  actual  settlers. 

ffci  11  itablo  to  the  communities  more  especially  interested.  Since  the  first  day  of  January  last  the  before^men- 

X  commend  to  your  consideration  the  suggestions  of  tioned  quantity  of  one  million  rour  hundred  and  fifty- 

tHc    Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of  land 

loitering  and  training  seamen,  and  also  the  ^ucation  have  been  taken  up  under  its  provisions.    This  fact 

>r  officers  and  engineers  for  the  naval  service.    The  and  the  amount  of  sales  furnish  gratifying  evidence  of 

*^£ival  Academy  is  rendering  signal  service  in  pre-  increasing  settlement  upon  the  public  lands,  notwith- 

>:xring  midshipmen  for  the  highly  responsible  duties  standinji;  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  energies  of 

v-/i  iob  in  after  life  they  will  be  required  to  perform.  In  the  nation  have  been  engaged,  and  which  has  required 

.r^ler  tbat  the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  so  large  a  withdrawal  or  our  citizens  from  their  accus- 

iT^oper  quota  of  educated  officers,  for  which  legal  pro-  tomedpursuits. 

i  •Aion  has  been  made  at  the  Naval  School,  the  vacan-  I  coitlially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 

io»    caased  by  the  neglect  or  omission  to  make  nomi-  retary  of  the  Interior,  suggesting  a  modification  of  the 

f  ft,t  ions  from  the  States  in  insurrection  have  been  filled  act  in  favor  of  those  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval 

V  t>tie  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  school  is  now  more  service  of  the  United  States.    I  doubt  not  that  Con- 

ilf     and  complete  than  at  any  former  period,  and  in  gress  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  measures  as  will, 

irorjr  respect  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  without  essentially  changing  the  general  features  of 

o  tigress.  the  system,  secure,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent| 
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its  benefits  to  those  who  ha^e  left  their  homes  in  the 
defence  of  the  countTj  in  this  arduous  crisis. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  propriety  of  raising,  by  appropriate  l^isla* 
tion,  a  revenue  from  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United 
States. 

The  measures  provided  at  your  last  session  for  the 
removal  of  certain  Indian  tribes  have  been  carried  into 
effect  Sundry  treaties  have  been  negotiated,  which 
will  in  duo  time  be  submitted  for  the  constitutional 
action  of  the  Senate.  They  contain  stipulations  for 
extinguishing  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Indians  to 
langc  and  valuable  tracts  of  mndT 

It  is  hoped  that  the  effect  of  these  treaties  will  result 
in  the  establishment  of  permanent  fricndlv  relations 
with  such  of  these  tribes  as  have  been  brought  into  fre- 
quent and  bloody  collision  with  our  outfyin^  settle- 
ments and  emigrants.  Sound  policy  and  our  impera- 
tive duty  to  these  wards  of  the  Government  demand 
our  anxious  and  constant  attention  to  their  material 
well-being,  to  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization, 
and,  above  all,  to  that  morid  training  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  will  confer  upon  them 
the  elevated  and  sanctifying  influences,  the  hopes  and 
consolations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

I  suggested  in  my  last  annual  message  the  propriety 
of  remodelling  our  Indian  system.  Subsequent  events 
have  satisfied  me  of  its  necessity.  The  details  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  evince  the  urgent  need 
for  immediate  legislative  action. 

I  commend  the  benevolent  institutions,  established 
or  patronized  by  the  Government  in  this  District,  to 
your  generous  and  fostering  care. 

The  attention  of  Congress,  during  the  last  session, 
was  engaged  to  some  extent  with  tne  proposition  for 
enlarging  the  water  communication  between  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  the  northern  seaboard ;  which  propo- 
sition, however,  failed  for  the  time.  Since  then,  upon 
a  call  of  the  greatest  respectability,  a  convention  nos 
been  held  at  Chicago  upon  the  same  subject,  a  sum- 
mary of  whose  views  is  contained  in  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  and  Congress,  and  which  I 
now  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you.  ^  That  this  in- 
terest is  one  which,  ere  long,  will  force  its  own  way,  I 
do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  while  it  is  submitted  entirely 
to  your  wisdom  as  to  what  can  be  done  now.  Aug- 
mented interest  is  given  to  this  subject  by  the  actual 
commencement  of  work  upon  the  Pacific  Railroad,  un- 
der auspices  so  favorable  to  rapid  progress  and  com- 
pletion. The  enlarged  navigation  becomes  a  palpable 
need  to  the  great  road. 

I  transmit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  asking  your 
attention  to  the  developments  m  that  vital  interest  of 
the  nation. 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago,  the  war  had 
already  lasted  nearly  twenty  mouths,  and  there  had 
been  many  conflicts  on  both  land  and  sea,  with  vary- 
ing results.  The  rebellion  had  been  pressed  back  into 
reauced  limits;  yet  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and 
opinion,  at  .home  and  abroad,  was  not  satisfactory. 
With  other  signs,  the  popular  elections,  then  just  past, 
indicated  uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while,  amid 
much  that  was  cold  and  menacing,  the  kindest  words 
coming  from  Kurope  were  uttered  in  accents  of  pity 
that  we  were  too  blind  to  surrender  a  hopeless  cause. 
Our  commerce  was  suffering  greatly  by  a  few  armed 
vessels  built  upon  and  furnished  from  foreign  shores, 
and  we  were  threatened  with  such  additions  from  the 
same  quarter  as  would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  sea 
and  raise  our  blockade.  We  had  failed  to  elicit  from 
European  Governments  anything  hopeful  upon  this 
subject  The  preliminary  emancipation  proclamation, 
issued  in  September,  was  running  its  assigned  perioa 
to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  A  month  later  the 
final  proclamation  came^  including  the  announcement 
that  colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  be  re- 
ceived into  the  war  service.  The  policy  of  emancipa- 
tion and  of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  the  future 
a  new  aspect,  about  which  hope,  and  fear,  and  doubt 
f  ontended  in.uncertain  conflict.  According  to  our  polit- 


ical system,  as  a  matter  of  civil  administration,  the 
General  Government  had  no  lawful  power  to  effect 
emancipation  in  any  State,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had 
been  hoped  that  tiie  rebellion  could  be  suppressed 
without  resorting  to  it  as  a  military  measure.  It  was 
all  the  while  deemed  possible  that  the  necessity  for  it 
might  come,  and  that,  if  it  should,  the  crisis  of  the 
contest  would  then  bo  presented.  It  came,  and,  as 
wo  anticipated,  it  was  followed  by  dark  and  doubtful 
days. 

Eleven  months  having  now  passed,  we  are  permitted 
to  take  another  review.  The  rebel  hordes  are  pressed 
still  farther  back,  and,  by  the  complete  opening  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  country  dominated  by  the  rebdlion 
is  divided  into  distiuct  parts,  with  no  practical  com- 
munication between  them.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas 
have  been  substantially  cleared  of  insurgent  controU 
and  influential  citizens  in  each,  owners  of  slaves  and 
advocates  of  slavery  at  the  be^nning  of  the  rebellioo, 
now  declare  openly  for  emancipation  in  their  respec- 
tive States.  Of  those  States  not  included  in  the  eman- 
cipaUon  proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri,  neither 
of  which,  three  years  ago,  would,  tolerate  any  restraint 
upon  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  Territories, 
onlv  dispute  now  as  to  the  best  mode  of  removing  it 
witnin  tneir  own  limits.  Of  those  who  were  slaves  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  full  one  hundred  thou- 
sand are  now  in  the  United  States  military  service, 
about  one  half  of  which  number  actually  bear  arms  in 
the  ranks ;  thus  giving  the  double  advantage  of  taking 
so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent  cause,  and  supplying 
the  places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many 
white  men.  So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they 
are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any.  Ko  servile  insurrec- 
tion, or  tcnacncv  to  violence  or  cruelty,  has  marked 
the  measures  of  emancipation  or  arming  the  blacks. 
These  measures  have  been  much  discussed  in  foreign 
countries,  and  contemporary  with  such  discussion  vie 
tone  of  public  sentiment  there  is  much  improved.  At 
home  the  same  measures  have  been  fully  discussed, 
supported,  criticized,  and  denounced,  and  the  annual 
elections  following  are  highly  encouraging  to  those 
whose  ofilcial  duty  it  is  to  bear  the  country  through 
this  great  trial.  Thus  we  have  the  new  reckoning. 
The  crisis  which  threatened  to  divide  the  friends  of  the 
Union  is  past 

Looking  now  to  the  present  and  future,  and  with 
reference  to  a  resumption  of  the  national  authority 
within  the  States  wherein  that  authority  has  been  sus- 
pended, I  have  thought  fit  to  issue  a  proclamation,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 

On  examination  of  this  proclamation  it  will  appear, 
as  is  believed,  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyona  what 
is  amply  justified  by  the  Constitution.  True,  the  form 
of  an  oath  is  given,  but  no  man  is  coerced  to  take  it 
The  man  is  only  promised  a  pardon  in  case  he  volun- 
tarily takes  the  oath.  The  Constitution  authorizes  the 
executive  to  grant  or  withhold  the  pardon  at  bis  own 
absolute  discretion^  and  this  includes  the  power  to 
grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  established  by  judicial  and 
other  authorities.  It  if  also  proffered  that  if,  in  any 
of  the  States  named,  a  State  Grovemment  shall  be,  in 
the  mode  prescribed,  set  up,  such  Government  shall 
be  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  under  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  constitutional 
conditions,  be  protected  against  invasion  and  domestic 
violence.  The  constitutional  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  to  protect  the  State 
m  the  case  stated,  is  explicit  and  full. 

But  why  tender  the  benefits  of  this  provision  onlv  to 
State  Government  set  up  in  this  particular  way?  ^his 
section  of  the  Constitution  contemplates  a  case  wherein 
the  element  within  a  State,  favorable  to  republican 
government,  in  the  Union,  may  be  too  feeble  for  an 
opposite  and  hostile  alement  external  to  or  even  with- 
in the  State ;  and  such  are  precisely  the  cases  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing.  An  attempt  to  guarantee 
and  protect  a  revived  State  Government,  constructed 
in  whole  or  in  preponderating  part  from  the  very  ele- 
ment against  wnose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be 
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>rotect«d,  is  simply  absurd.    There  must  be  a  test  by  In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however  important,  we 

rhich  to  separate  toe  opposing  elements,  so  as  to  build  mnst  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  war  power  is 

>nly  from  the  sound;  and  that  test  is  a  snfficientlj  still  our  main  reliance.    To  that  power  alone  can  we 

iberal  one  which  acc^ts  as  sound  whoerer  will  make  look,  jet  for  a  time,  to  gire  confidence  to  the  people  in 

k  sworn  recantation  oihia  former  unsoundness.  the  contested  regions,  that  the  insurgent  power  will 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  not  a^in  overrun  them, 

o  the  political  body,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con-  Until  that  confidence  shall  be  established,  little  can 

titution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Union  under  be  done  anywhere  for  what  is  called  reconstruction, 

t,  why  also  to  the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to  Hence  our  chiefest  care  must  still  be  directed  to  the 

tlarcry  ?    Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  army  and  navy,  who  have  thus  far  borne  their  harder 

tnd  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  sup-  part  so  nobl^  and  well.    And  it  may  bo  esteemed  for- 

)rcs8ion  of  the  rebellion.    To  give  them  their  fullest  tunate  that,  in  giving  the  greatest  efilciency  to  these 

iffect,  there  had  to  be  a  pledee  for  their  maintenance,  indispensable  arms,  we  do  also  honorably  recognize 

!n  my  judgment  they  have  aided,  and  will  further  aid,  the  gallant  men,  from  commander  to  sentinel,  who 

he  cause  for  which  they  were  intended.  To  now  aban-  compose  them,  and  to  whom,  more  than  to  othei-s,  the 

Ion  them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a  lover  of  world  must  stand  indebted  for  the  home  of  freedom 

)ower,  but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  astounding  disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  perpetuated, 

jreach  of  faith.  ABliAHAM  LINCOLN. 

I  may  add  at  this. point,  that  while  I  remain  in  mj  December  Uh,  1868. 

present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  

he  emancipation  proclamation ;  nor  shall  I  return  to  pboclahatigk. 

slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  pro-  Whereas,  in  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

:lamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  For  these  States,  it  is  providea  that  the  President  "shall  have 

tnd  other  reasons  it  is  thought  best  that  the  support  of  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  o^ence» 

hcse  measures  shall  be  included  in  the  oath ;  and  it  is  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 

>elieved  the  executive  may  lawfully  claim  it  in  return  ment;" 

br  pardon  and  restoration  of  forfeited  rights,  which  he  And  whereas  a  rebellion  now  exists  whereby  the 

laa  clear  constitutional  power  to  withhold  altogether,  loyal  State  Governments  of  several  of  the  States  have 

>r  grant  upon  the  terms  which  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  a  long  time  been  subverted,  and  many  persons 

or  the  public  interest.  It  should  be  observed  also  that  have  committed  and  are  now  guilty  of  treason  against 

hi3  part  of  the  oath  is  subject  to  the  modifying  and  the  United  States; 

ibro^ating  power  of  legislation  and  supreme  judicial  And  whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion  and 

Iccision.                      ^                -    .          .      ,  treason,  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress,  declar- 

Tho  proposed  acquiescence  of  the  national  execu-  ing  forfeitures  and  confiscation  of  property  and  libera- 

ive  in  any  reasonable  temporary  State  arrangement  tion  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms  and  conditions  there- 

or  the  freed  people  is  made  with  the  view  of  possibly  in  stated,  and  also  declaring  that  the  President  was 

nodifying  the  confusion  and  destitution  which  must,  thereby  authorized  at  any  time  thereafter,  by  procla- 

it  best,  attend  all  classes  by  a  total  revolution  of  labor  mation,  to  extend  to  the  persons  who  may  have  parti- 

hroughout  whole  States.    It  is  hoped  that  the  already  cipated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  in  any  State  or  part 

Iceply  afflicted  people  of  those  States  may  be  some-  thereof,  pardon  and  amnesty,  with  such  exceptions 

vhat  more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  their  aflSic-  and  at  such  times  and  on  such  conditions  as  ho  may 

ion,  if,  to  this  extent,  this  vital  matter  be  left  to  them-  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare ; 

selves;  while  no  power  of  the  national  executive  to  And  whereas,  the  Congressional  declaration  for  lim- 

)revent  an  abuse  is  abridged  by  the  proposition.  ited  and  conditional  pardon  accords  with  wcU-estab- 

The  suggestion  in  the  proclamation  as  to  maintain-  Ushed  judicial  exposition  of  the  pardoning  no wcr; 

ng  the  political  framework  of  the  States  on  what  is  And  whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion,  the 

called  reconstruction,  is  made  in  the  hope  that  it  may  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued  several  proc- 

lo  good  without  danger  of  harm.    It  will  save  labor  lamations,  with  provisions  in  regard  to  the  liberation 

md  avoid  great  confusion.  of  slaves* 

But  why  anjr  proclamation  now  upon  this  subject?  And  wLereas,  it  is  now  desired  by  some  persons 

This  question  is  beset  with  the  conflicting  views  that  heretofore  engaged  in  said  rebellion  to  resume  their 

he  step  might  be  delayed  too  long  or  be  taken  too  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  to  reinaugurato 

>oon.     In  some  States  the  elements  for  resumption  loyal  State  Governments  within  and  for  their  respec* 

teem  ready  for  action,  but  remain  inactive,  apparently  tive  States : 

br  want  of  a  rallying  point— a  plan  of  action.  Why  Therefore,  I,  Abrahah  Lixcoln,  President  of  the 
ihall  A  adopt  the  plan  of  B,  rather  than  B  that  of  A?  United  States,  do  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known 
Ind  if  A  and  B  should  agree,  how  can  they  know  but  to  all  persons  who  have,  directly  or  by  implication, 
hat  the  General  Government  here  will  reject  their  plan  ?  participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  except  as  here- 
by the  proclamation  a  plan  is  presented  which  may  be  mafter  excepted,  that  a  full  pardon  is  hereby  granted 
iccepted  bv  them  as  a  rallying  point,  and  which  they  to  them  and  each  of  them,  with  restoration  of  all 
ire  assured  in  advance  will  not  be  rejected  here.  This  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  prop- 
nay  brin^  them  to  act  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would,  erty  cases  where  rights  of  third  parties  shall  have  in- 

The  objections  to  a  premature  presentation  of  a  plan  tervened,  and  upon  the  condition  that  evenr  such  per- 

)y   the  national  executive  consist  in  the  danger  of  son  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  and  thencefor- 

^ommittais  on  points  which  could  be  more  safely  left  to  ward  keen  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate ;  and  which 

urther  developments.  Care  has  been  taken  to  so  shape  oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation, 

ho  document  as  to  avoid  embarrassments  from  this  and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  cfiect  following,  to  wit: 

lource.    Saying  that,  on  certain  terms,  certain  classes        i^ do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Al- 

vill  be  pardoned,  with  rights  restored,  it  is  not  said  mighty  God,  that  I  will  henceforth  fftlthfufly  support,  pro- 
bat  other  classes,  or  other  terms,  will  ncrer  be  inclod-  tect,  and  dofend  the  Constitation  of  the  United  Btatcs  and 
td.  Saying  that  reconstruction  will  be  accepted  if  the  Union  of  the  States  thcronnder;  and  that  I  will,  in  like 
)resented  in  a  specified  way,  it  is  not  said  it  will  never  manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  acta  of  Conjrross 
,e  accepted  in  any  other  way.  P^  <»°^««  ^be  oxbting  robelllon  with  reference  to  slavej 

Ti.«  .^^<r<^m»n«.  K«.  Cf «««  i«f:».*  f««  a»««««m:.«<i«:m«  ;*.  *»  long  »nd  so  fkr  as  not  repealed,  modifled,  or  held  void  by 

The  movements  by  State  action,  for  emancipation  in  congrlss,  or  by  decision  of  ^e  Supreme  cSurt ;  and  that  i 

(everal  of  the  btates,  not  included  m  the  emancipation  ^m^  in  u^q  manner,  abide  by,  and  fiilthfUlIy  support  aU 

>roclaination,  are  matters  of  profound    eratulation.  proclamations  of  the  President,  made  during  the  existing 

Vnd  while  I  do  not  repeat  in  detail  what  Ihave  here-  rebellion,  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  Ikr  as 

ofore  so  earnestly  urged  upon  this  subject,  my  general  not  modified  or  declared  void  by  decision  of  the  Supreme 

iews  and  feelings  remain  unchanged ;  and  I  trust  that  Court   80  help  me  Ood. 

Congress  will  omit  no  fair  opportunity  of  aiding  these  The  persons  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  fore- 

inportant  steps  to  a  great  consummation.  going  provisions  are  all  who  are  or  shall  have  been 
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eiyil  or  diplomatic  oflScera  or  aMiiU  of  the  so-called  Menage  of  Jeffebsost  Datib  at  ike  Semm  oj 

all  who  are  or  shall  have  been  militarj  or  naval  offi-  wiry,  iooo. 

cers  of  said  so-called  Confederate  Government  above  To  the  8«naU  and  Ihute  &f  Sfnreaentatiitei 

the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  armv  or  lieutenant  in  the  ojihe  ConfedtraU  Stcta: 

navy ;  all  who  left  seats  in  the  United  States  Congresi  At  the  date  of  jonr  last  adjournment  the  preptra- 

to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who  resisned  commissions  in  tions  of  the  enemj^  for  farther  hostilities  had  assQncd 

the  army  or  navj  of  the  United  States  and  afterward  so  menacing  an  aspect  as  to  excite  in  some  mindt  sp- 

aidcd  the  rebellion ;  and  all  who  have  engaged  in  any  prehension  of  our  ability  to  meet  them  with  snffident 

way  in  treatmg  colored  persons,  or  white  persons  in  promptness  to  avoid  serious  reverses.    These  prepa^ 

charge  of  such,  otherwise  than  lawfullv  as  prisoners  rations  were  completed  shortly  after  your  departim 

of  war,  and  which  persons  may  have  Deen  found  in  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  armies  of  tie 

the  United  States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in  United  States  mude  simultaneooB  advances  on  ocr 

ony  other  capacity.  frontiers,  on  ttie  Western  rivers,  and  on  the  Atlantic 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  coast,  in  masses  so  great  as  to  evince  their  hope  d 

that  whenever,  in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  overbearing  all  resistance  by  mere  weight  of  nnmbera. 

Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  This  hope,lu>wever,  like  those  previoiuly  entettaiscd 

Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  a  nam-  by  our  roes,  vanished. 

ber  of  persons,  not  less  than  one-tenth  in  number  of  In  Virginia,  their  fourth  attempt  at  inraaion  by  ir- 

the  votes  cast  in  such  State  at  the  Presidential  election  mies  whose  assured  success  was  confidently  predicted, 

of  the  year  of  our  I^ord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  has  mef  with  decisive  repulse.    Our  noble  defe&den, 

and  sixty,  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid,  and  under  the  consummate  leadership  of  their  General, 

not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qaaiified  have  again,  at  Frederick  share,  in&icted  on  the  forces 

voter  by  the  election  laws  of  the  State  existing  imme-  under  Gen.  Bum  side  the  like  disastrous  overthrow  &5 

diatcly  oefore  the  so-called  act  of  secession,  and  ox-  had  been  previously  suffered  by  the  successive  inrad- 

eluding  all  others,  shall  reestablish  a  State  Govern-  ing  armies  commanded  by  Gens.  McDowell,  If  cCkU&c, 

roent  which  shall  be  republican,  and  in  nowise  contra-  and  Pope. 

vening  said  oath,  such  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  In  the  West,  obstinate  battles  have  been  fought  with 

Government  of  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  receive  varied  fortunes,  marked  by  frightfal  carnage  on  both. 

thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  provision  sides;  but  the  enemy's  hopes  of  decisive  results  ha^e 

which  declares  that "  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  again  been  baffled,  while  at  Vicksburg  another  forai- 

to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov-  dable  expedition  has  been  repulsed,  with  inconakier- 

emment,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  inva-  able  loss  on  our  side  and  severe  damage  to  the  asai^ 

sion;  and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  ing  forces. 

executive  (when  too  Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  enemy  has  been  nnsble  to 

against  domestic  violence.''  gain  a  footing  beyond  the  protecting  shelter  of  bis 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known,  fleets,  and  the  city  of  Galveston  has  just  h^en  reooT- 

that  any  provision  which  may  be  adopted  by  such  ered  by  our  forces,  which  succeeded  not  only  in  tte 

State  Cbvemment  in  relation  to  the  freed  people  of  capture  of  the  garrison,  but  of  one  of  the  enemy's  ves- 

such  State,  which  shall  recoenize  and  declare  their  selsof  war,  which  was  carried  by  boarding  parties  finom 

permanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and  merchant  river  steamers. 

which  may  yet  be  consistent  as  a  temporary  arrange-  Our  fortified  positions  have  everywhere  been  macb 

ment  with  their  present  condition  as  a  laboring,  land-  strengthened  and  improved,  affording  assurance  of  our 

less,  homeless  class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  nor  ability  to  meet  with  success  the  utmost  efibrts  of  our 

tional  executive.  enemies,  in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  their  prepara- 

And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that,  in  con-  tions  for  attack.    A  review  of  our  history  of  tbe  two 

structinff  a  loyiu  State  Government  in  any  State,  the  years  of  our  national  existence  affords  ample  canse^ir 

name  or  the  State,  the  boundary,  the  subdivisions,  congratulation,  and  demands  the  most  fervent  expres- 

the  constitution,  and  the  general  code  of  laws,  as  be-  sion  of  our  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  Father  wtn) 

fore  the  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the  has  blessed  our  cause.    We  are  justified  In  assertirp 

modifications  made  necessary  by  the  conditions  here-  with  a  pride  surely  not  unbecoming,  that  these  Cg3< 

inbefore  stated,  and  such  others,  if  any,  not  contra-  federate  States  have  added   another  to  the  les«osi 

vening  said  conditions,  and  which  may  Be  deemed  ex-  taught  by  history  for  the  instruction  of  man,  that  iLer 

pedient  by  those  framing  the  new  State  Government.  have  afforded  another  example  of  the  impossibiUtj  e^ 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  proper  to  subjugating  a  people  determined  to  be  free,  and  Save 
say  that  this  proclamation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  State  demonstrated  that  no  superiority  of  numbers  or  avail- 
Governments,  has  no  reference  to  States  wherein  loyal  able  resources  can  overcome  the  resistance  offo^  by 
State  Governments  have  all  the  while  been  maintained,  such  valor  in  combat,  such  constancy  under  suffering. 
And,  for  the  same  reason,  it  may  bo  proper  to  further  and  such  cheerful  endurance  of  privation  as  bare  beea 
say,  that  whether  members  sent  to  Congress  from  any  conspicuously  displayed  by  this  people  in  the  defence 
State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats  constitutionally,  rests  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  The  anticipations  with 
exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  to  any  which  we  entered  into  the  contest  have  now  ripened 
extent  with  the  executive.    And  still  further,  that  this  into  a  conviction,  which  is  not  only  shared  with  as  by 

g reclamation  is  intended  to  present  the  people  of  the  the  common  opinion  of  neutral  nations,  but  is  evidentiv 
tales  wherein  the  national  authority  has  been  sus-  forcing  itself  upon  our  enemies  themselves.  If  we  but 
pended,  and  lojal  State  Governments  have  been  sub-  mark  the  history  of  the  present  vear  by  resolute  per- 
verted, a  mode  in  and  by  which  the  national  authority  severance  in  the  path  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  bv 
and  loyal  State  Governments  may  be  reestablished  vigorous  effort  in  the  development  of  all  our  reseirr^ 
within  said  States,  or  in  any  of  them ;  and,  while  the  ces  for  defence,  and  by  the  continued  exhibition  of  the 
mode  presented  is  the  best  the  executive  can  suggest,  same  unfaltering  courage  in  our  soldiers  and  able  cos- 
with  his  present  impressions,  it  must  not  be  under-  duct  in  their  leaders,  as  have  distinguished  the  }»^^^ 
stood  that  no  other  possible  mode  would  be  acceptable,  ^re  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  will  i»  the 
Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  City  of  Washington,  closing  year  of  the  war. 

the  eighth  day  of  December,  a.  n.  one  tnou-  The  war,  which  in  its  inception  was  waged  for  ^r> 

[l.  s.]    sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  cine  us  back  into  the  Union,  having  failed  to  sccotr- 

Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  plish  that  purpose,  passed  into  a  second  stage,  in  whicb 

the  eighty-eighth.  it  was  attempted  to  conquer  and  rule  these  States  aa 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  dependent  provinces.    Defeated  in  this  second  desi^. 

By  the  President :  our  enemies  have  evidently  entered  upon  anotbiT. 

William  H.  Sswari;,  Secretary  of  State.  which    can  have  no  other  purpose  than  revenger 
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and  thirst  for  blood  and  plunder  of  private  proper-  wbicl)  ha3  been  fuUj  unreiled  in  a  former  meisaee. 
ty.  But,  howerer  implacable  thej  may  be,  tuey  can  They  bad  also  addressed  communications  to  the  dif- 
have  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  resources  required  for  ferent  cabinets  of  Europe,  in  which  thej  assumed  the 
a  fourth  year  of  a  siruegle  uncheered  by  any  hope  of  attitude  of  being  sovereign  over  this  confederacy,  al- 
auccess,  kept  alive  solely  for  the  indulgence  of  merce-  leging  that  these  independent  States  were  in  rebellioa 
nary  and  wicked  passions,  and  demaAaing  so  exhaust-  against  the  remaining  States  of  the  Union,  and  threat- 
ing  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  money  as  has  hitherto  ening  Europe  with  manifestations  of  their  displeasure 
been  imposed  on  their  people.  The  advent  of  peace  if  it  should  treat  the  Confederate  States  as  having  an 
will  be  hailed  with  joy;  our  desire  for  it  has  never  independent  existence.  It  soon  became  known  that 
been  concealed ;  our  efforts  to  avoid  the  war,  forced  on  these  pretensions  were  not  considered  abroad,  to  be  aa 
US  as  it  was  by  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the  insane  absurd  as  they  were  known  to  be  at  home,  nor  had 
passions  of  our  foes,  are  known  to  mankind.  But,  earn-  Europe  yet  learned  what  reliance  was  to  be  placed  in 
est  aa  has  been  our  wish  for  peace,  and  great  as  have  the  official  statemeuts  of  the  cabinet  at  Washington, 
been  our  sacrifices  and  sufferings  during  the  war,  the  The  delegation  of  power  granted  by  these  States  to  the 
determination  of  this  people  has,  with  each  succeeding  Federal  Government  to  represent  them  in  foreign  inter- 
month,  become  more  unalterably  fixed  to  endure  any  course,  had  led  Europe  into  the  gvave  error  ofsunpos- 
sufferings  and  continue  any  sacrifices,  however  pro-  ing  that  their  separate  sovereignty  and  independence 
longed,  until  their  right  to  self-government  and  the  hiM  been  merged  into  one  common  sovereignty,  and 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  these  States  shall  had  ceased  to  nave  a  distinct  existence,  under  the 
have  b^n  triumphantly  vindicated  and  firmly  estab-  influence  of  tliis  error,  which  all  appeals  to  reason  and 
lished.  historical  fact  were  vainly  used  to  aispel,  our  commis- 

In  this  connection  the  occasion  seems  not  unsuitable  sioners  were  met  by  the  declaration  that  foreign  Go- 
fer some  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  con-  vernments  could  not  assume  to  judge  between  the  con- 
federacy and  the  neutral  Powers  of  Europe  since  the  flicting  representations  of  the  two  parties  as  to  the 
separation  of  these  States  from  the  former  Union,  true  nature  of  their  previous  mutual  relations.  The 
Four  of  the  States  now  members  of  the  confederacy  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  accordingly 
were  recognized  by  name  as  independent  sovereignties  signified  tbeir  determination  to  confine  themselves  to 
in  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  the  year  1788,  with  recognizing  the  self-evident  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
one  of  the  two  great  maritime  Powers  of  Western  Eu-  war,  and  to  maintaining  a  strict  neutralitv  during  its 
rope,  and  had  been  prior  to  that  period  allies  in  war  progress.  Some  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  pur- 
of  the  other.  In  the  year  1778  they  formed  a  union  sued  the  same  course  of  policy,  and  it  became  apparent 
witn  nine  other  States  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  that  by  some  understanding,  express  or  tacit,  Europe 
Dissatisfied  with  that  Union,  three  of  them — Virginia,  had  decided  to  leave  the  initiative  in  all  action  touch- 
Carolina,  and  Georgia— ti^ther  with  eight  of  the  ing  the  contest  on  this  continent  to  the  two  Powers 
States  now  members  of  the  United  States,  seceded  from  just  named,  who  were  recognized  to  have  the  largest 
it  in  1789,  and  these  eleven  seceding  States  formed  a  interests  involved  both  by  reason  of  proximity  ana  of 
second  Union,  alUiough  by  the  terms  of  the  Articles  the  extent  and  intimacy  of  their  commercial  relations 
of  Confederation  express  provision  was  made  that  the  with  the  States  engaged  in  the  war. 
fii^t  Union  should  be  perpetual.  Their  right  to  se-  It  is  manifest  that  the  course  of  action  adopted  by 
cede,  notwithstanding  this  provision,  was  never  con-  Europe,  while  based  on  an  apparent  refusal  to  deter- 
tested  by  the  States  irom  which  they  separated,  nor  mine  the  question,  or  to  side  with  either  party,  was  in 
made  the  subject  of  discussion  with  an^  third  Power,  point  of  fact  an  actual  decision  against  our  rights,  and 
When,  at  the  later  period.  North  Carolina  acceded  to  m  favor  of  the  groundless  pretensions  of  the  United 
that  second  Union,  and  when,  still  later,  the  other  States.  It  was  a  refusal  to  treat  us  as  an  independent 
seven  States,  now  members  of  this  confederacy,  be-  government.  If  we  were  independent  States,  the  re- 
came  also  members  of  the  same  Union,  it  was  upon  the  iusal  to  entertain  with  us  the  same  international  intcr- 
recognized  footing  of  equal  and  independent  sovereign-  course  as  was  maintained  with  our  enemy  was  uniust, 
ties ;  nor  had  it  then  entered  into  the  minds  of  men  and  was  injurious  in  its  effects,  whatever  may  nave 
that  sovereign  States  could  be  compelled  by  force  to  been  the  motive  which  prompted  it.  Xc-ither  was  it  in 
remain  memners  of  a  confederation  into  which  they  accordance  with  the  high  moral  obligations  of  that  in- 
had  entered  of  their  own  free  will,  if  at  a  subsequent  temational  code  whose  chief  sanction  is  the  conscience 
period  the  defence  of  their  safety  and  honor  should,  in  of  sovereigns  and  the  public  opinion  of  mankind, 
their  judgment,  justify  withdrawal.  that  those  eminent  Powers  shoula  decline  the  perfor- 

The  experience  of  the  past  had  evinced  the  futility  mance  of  a  duty  peculiarly  incumbent  on  them  from 
of  any  renunciation  of  such  inherent  rights,  and  ac-  any  apprehension  of  the  consequences  to  themselves, 
cordingly  the  provision  for  perpetuity  contained  in  the  One  immediate  and  necessary  result  of  their  declining 
Articles  of  Confederation  of  177S  was  emitted  to  the  the  responsibility  of  a  decision  which  must  have  been 
Constitution  of  1789.  When,  therefore,  in  1861,  eleven  adverse  to  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  United 
of  the  States  again  thought  proper,  for  reasons  satis-  States,  was  the  prolongation  of  hostilities  to  which  our 
factory  to  themselves,  to  seceae  from  the  second  Union,  enemies  were  thereby  encouraged,  and  which  have  rc- 
and  to  form  a  third  one,  under  an  amended  constitu-  suited  in  nothing  but  scenes  of  carnage  and  devasta- 
tion, they  exercised  a  right  which,  being  inherent,  re-  tion  on  this  contment,  and  of  misery  and  suffering  on 
quired  no  justification  to  foreign  nations,  and  which  the  other,  such  as  have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history, 
international  law  did  not  permit  them  to  question.  Had  these  Powers  promptly  admitted  our  right  to  bo 
The  usages  of  intercourse  between  nations  do,  how-  treated  as  all  other  inaependent  nations,  none  can 
ever,  require,  that  official  communication  be  made  to  doubt  that  the  moral  effect  of  such  action  would  havo 
friendly  rowers  of  all  organic  changes  in  the  constitu-  been  to  dispel  the  delusion  under  which  the  United 
tion  of  States,  and  there  was  obvious  propriety  in  giv-  States  have  persisted  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  our 
ing  prompt  assurance  of  our  desire  to  continue  amica-  suj^ugnttion. 
ble  relations  with  all  mankind.  To  the  continued  hesitation  of  the  same  Powers  in 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  considerations  rendering  this  act  of  simple  justice  toward  this  con- 

tbat  your  predecessors,  the  Provisional  Government,  federacy  is  still  duo  the  continuance  of*  the  calamities 

took  early  measures  for  sending  to  Europe  commis-  which  mankind  suffers  from  the  interruption  of  its 

sioners  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  the  capitals  peaceful  pursuits  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 

of  the  different  Powers,  and  making  arrangements  for  There  are  other  matters  in  which  less  than  justice  has 

the  opening  of  more  formal  diplomatic  intercourse,  been  rendered  to  this  people  by  neutral  Europe,  and 

Prior,  however,  to  the  arrival  abroad  of  these  commis-  undue  advantage  effected  on  the  aggressors  in  a  wicked 

sioners,  the  United  States  bad  commenced  hostilities  war.  At  the  inception  of  hostilities  the  iuhabitants  of 

Aj^ainst  the  confederacy  by  despatching  a  secret  expe-  the  confederacv  were  almost  exclusively  agriculturists ; 

duion  for  the  reenforcement  of^Fort  Sumter,  after  an  those  of  the  United  States,  to  a  great  extent,  mecban- 

cxpress  promise  to  the  contrary,  and  with  a  duplicity  ics  and  merchants.    We  had  no  commercial  marine^ 
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while  their  merchant  yessels  covered  the  ocean.  We  /btirfA^— Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must 
were  without  a  navT,  while  thej  had  powerful  fleets,  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  bj  a  force  suf- 
The  advantage  which  they  possessed  for  inflicting  in-  ficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  en- 
jury  on  our  coasts  and  harbors  was  thus  counteroal-  em^. 

anced  in  some  measure  by  the  exposure  of  their  com-  hot  only  did  this  solemn  declaration  announce  to 

merce  to  attack  by  private  armed  vessels.  the  world  the  principles  to  which  the  signing  Powers 

It  was  known  to  Europe  that  within  a  very  few  agreed  to  contorm  in  future  wars,  but  it  contained  a 

years  past  the  United  States  had  peremptorily  refused  clause  to  which  those  Powers  gave  immediate  effect, 

to  accede  to  proposals  for  abolishing  privateering,  on  and  which  provided  that  the  states  not  parties  to  the 

the  ground,  as  alleged  by  them,  that  nations  owning  Congress  or  Paris  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  the 

powerful  fleets  would  thereby  obtain  undue  advantage  declaration.    Under  this  invitation  every  independent 

over  those  possessing  inferior  naval  forces.     Yet,  no  state  in  Europe  yielded  its  assent     At  least  no  in- 

sooner  was  war  flagrant  between  the  confederacy  and  stance  is  known  to  me  of  a  refusal ;  and  the  United 

the  United  States,  than  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  States,  while  declining  to  assent  to  the  proposition 

issued  orders  prohibiting  either  party  from  bringing  which  prohibited  privateering,  declared  that  the  three 

prizes  into  their  port#.  This  prohibition,  directed  with  remaining  principles  were  in  entire  accordance  with 

apparent  impartialitj  against  both  belligerents,  was  in  their  own  views  of  international  law.    No  instance  is 

reality  effective  against  the  Confederate  States  alone  ;  known  in  history  of  the  adoption  of  rules  of  public 

for  they  alone  could  find  a  hostile  commerce  on  the  law  under  circumstances  of  like  solemnity  witn  like 

ocean.    Merely  nominal  ag^ainst  the  United  States,  the  unanimity,  and  pledging  the  faith  of  natioos  with  sanc- 

f>rohibition  operated  with  mtense  severity  on  the  con-  tity  so  peculiar, 
ederacy,  by  depriving  it  of  the  only  means  of  main-  When,  therefore,  this  confederacy  was  formed,  and 
taining,  with  some  approach  to  equality,  its  struggle  ,  when  neutral  Powers,  while  deferring  action  on  its  de- 
on  the  ocean  asainst  the  crushing  supenority  of  navid  '  mand  for  admission  into  the  family  of  nations,  reoog- 
force  possessed  by  its  enemies.  The  value  and  effi-  nized  it  as  a  belligerent  Power,  Great  Britain  and 
ciency  of  the  weapon  which  was  thus  wrested  from  our  France  made  informal  proposals  about  the  same  time 
srrasp  by  the  combined  action  of  neutral  European  that  their  own  rights  as  neutrals  should  be  eusran- 
Powers,  in  favor  of  a  nation  which  professes  openly  teed  by  our  acceding  as  belligerents  to  the  decfaratioD 
its  intention  of  ravaging  their  commerce- by  priva-  of  principles  made  by  the  Congress  of  Paria.  There- 
teers  in  any  future  war,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  quest  was  addressed  to  our  sense  of  justice,  and  there- 
terror  inspired  among  the  commercial  classes  of  the  fore  met  immediate  favorable  response  in  the  resola- 
United  States  by  a  single  cruiser  of  the  confederacy,  tionsof  the  Provisional  Congress  or  the  18th  of  August, 
One  national  steamer,  commanded  by  ofiicers  and  man-  1861,  by  which  all  the  principles  announced  by  the 
ned  by  a  crew  who  are  debarred  by  the  closure  of  Congress  of  Paris  were  adopted  as  the  guide  of  oar 
neutral  ports  from  the  opportuuity  of  causing  captured  conduct  during  the  war,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
vessels  to  be  condemnea  in  their  favor  as  prizes,  has  that  relative  to  privateering.  ^  As  the  right  to  make 
sufficed  to  double  the  rates  of  marine  insurance  in  use  of  privateers  was  one  in  which  neutral  nations  had. 
Northern  ports,  and  consign  to  forced  inaction  num-  as  to  the  present  war,  no  interest,  as  it  was  a  right 
hers  of  Northern  vessels,  in  addition  to  the  direct  which  the  United  States  had  refused  to  abandon,  and 
damage  inflicted  by  captures  at  sea.  How  difficult,  which  they  remained  at  liberty  to  employ  against  us, 
then,  to  overestimate  the  effects  that  must  have  been  as  it  was  a  right  of  which  we  were  already  in  actual 
produced  by  the  hundreds  of  private  armed  vessels  enjoyment,  and  which  we  could  not  be  expected  to  re- 
that  would  have  swept  the  seas  in  pursuit  of  the  com-  nonnce,  flagrante  bello,  against  an  adversary  possess- 
merce  of  our  enemy  if  the  means  of  disposing  of  their  ing  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  naval  forces,  it 
prizes  had  not  been  withheld  by  the  action  of  neutral  was  reserved,  with  entire  confidence  that  neutral  na- 
Europe  I  tions  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  just  reason  existed 
But  it  is  especially  in  relation  to  the  so-called  block-  for  the  reservation.  Nor  was  this  confidence  mis- 
adeofour  coast  that  the  policy  of  European  Powers  placed;  for  the  official  documents  published  by  the 
has  been  so  shaped  as  to  cause  the  greatest  injury  to  British  Government,  usually  called  Blue  Books,'  con- 
the  confederacy,  and  to  confer  signal  advantages  on  tain  the  expression  of  the  satisfaction  of  that  Govern- 
the  United  States.  The  importance  of  this  subject  re-  ment  with  the  conduct  of  the  officials  who  conducted 
quires  some  developmeat.  Prior  to  the  year  1856  the  successfully  the  delicate  business  confided  to  their 
principles  re^ulatine  the  subject  were  to  be  gathered  charge. 

from  the  wntings  of  eminent  publicists,  the  decisions  These  solemn  declarations  of  principle — ^tbis  im- 

of  admiralty  courts,  international  treaties,  and  the  plied  agreement  between  the  confederacy  and  the  two 

usages  of  nations.    The  uncertainty  and  doubt  which  rowers  just  named — have  been  suffered  to  remain  in- 

f>re vailed  in  reference  to  the  true  rules  of  maritime  operative  against  the  menaces  and  outrages  on  neutral 
nw  in  time  of  war,  resulting  from  the  discordant,  and  rights  committed  by  the  United  Stipes  with  unceas- 
often  conflicting,  principles  announced  from  such  va-  ing  and  progressing  arrogance  during^  the  whole 
ried  and  independent  sources,  had  become  a  grievous  period  of  the  war.  Neutral  Europe  remained  passire 
evil  to  mankind.  Whether  a  blockade  was  allowable  when  the  United  States— with  a  naval  force  insuflScient 
against  a  port  not  invested  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  to  blockade  effectively  the  coast  of  a  single  State— 
wnether  a  blockade  was  valid  by  sea  if  the  investing  proclaimed  a  paper  blockade  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
fleet  was  merely  sufficient  to  render  ingress  to  the  coast,  extending  from  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake  to 
blockaded  port  evidently  dangerous,  or  whether  it  was  those  of  Florida  and  to  Key  West,  and  encircliog 
further  reauired  for  its  legality  that  it  should  be  suf-  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
ficient  really  to  prevent  access,  and  numerous  other  Compared  with  this  monstrous  pretension  of  the  Uni- 
siroilar  questions,  had  remained  doubtful  and  unde-  ted  States,  the  blockades  known  in  history  under  the 
cided.  Animated  by  the  highly  honorable  desire  to  names  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  and  the  Brit- 
put  an  end  to  differences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  ish  Orders  in  Council,  in  the  years  1806  and  1807,  sink 
and  belligerents  which  may  occasion  serious  difficul-  into  iosiffnificonce.  Yet  those  blockades  were  justi- 
ties  and  even  conflicts — I  quote  the  official  language —  fied  by  tne  Powers  that  declared  them  on  the  sole 
the  five  great  Powers  of  Europe,  together  with  Surdt-  ground  that  they  were  retaliatory ;  yet  those  block- 
nia  and  Turkey,  adopted,  in  1856,  the  following  solemn  ades  have  since  neen  condemned  by  the  publicists  cf 
declaration  of  principles :  those  very  Powers  as  violations  of  international  law ; 
Firstly — Privateenng  is  and  remains  abolished.  yet  those  olockades  evoked  angry  remonstrances  from 
Secondly — The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  neutral  powers,  amongst  which  tne  United  States  were 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  the  most  conspicuous ;  yet  those  blockades  becsme 
T^ir^/^— Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con-  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
traband  of  war,  ore  not  liable  to  capture  under  ene-  the  United  States  in  1812;  yet  those  bloekades  were 
my's  flag.  one  of  the  principal  motives  that  led  to  the  declara- 
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tion  of  the  CoDgress  of  Paris  in  1856,  in  the  fond  hope  which  the  Conjgreu  of  Paris  professed  to  settle.    The 

of  imposing  an  enduring  check  on  the  very  abuse  of  im|>ortance  or  this  change  is  readily  illustrated  by* 

maritime  power  which  is  now  renewed  by  the  United  taking  one  of  our  ports  as  an  example.    There  is  eri- 

States  in  1>561  and  1862,  under  circumstances  and  with  dent  danger  in  entering  the  port  of  Wilmington,  fh>m 
features  of  aggravated  wroug  without  precedent  in'  the  presence  of  a  blockading  force;  and  by  this  test 

history.  the  olockade  is  effective.    "  Access  is  not  really  pre- 

The  records  of  our  State  Department  contain  the  vented"  by  the  blockading  fleet  to  the  same  port;  for 

evidence  of  the  repeated  and  formal  remonstrances  steamers  are  continually  arriving  and  departing;  so 

made  by  this  Government  to  neutral  Powers  asainst  that,  tried  by  this  test,  the  blockade  is.ineffective  and 

tho  recognition  of  this  blockade.    It  has  been  shown  invalid.    The  justice  of  our  complaint  on  this  point  is 

by  cvideoce  not  capable  of  contradiction,  and  which  so  manifest,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  fur^ 

has  -been  furnished  in  part  by  the  oflBcials  of  neutral  ther  reflection  will  induce  the  British  Government  to 

nations,  th:ft  the  few  ports  of  this  confederacy,  before  give  us  such  assurances  as  will  effitce  the  painful  im- 

wbich  any  naval  forces  at  all  have  been  stationed,  pressions  that  would  result  from  its  language  if  left 

have  been  invested  so  inefficiently  that  hundreds  of  unexplained. 

entries  have  been  effected  into  them  since  the  declara-        From  the  foregoing  remarks  you  will  perceive  that, 

tion  of  the  blockade ;  that  our  enemies  have  them-  during  nearly  two  years  of  struggle,. in  which  every 

.•selves  admitted  the  inefficiency  of  their  blockade  in  energy  of  our  country  has  been  evoked  for  maintain- 

the  most  forcible  manner,  by  repeated  official  com-  iog  its  very  existence,  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe 

plaints  of  the  sale  to  us  of  goods  contraband  of  war —  have  pursued  a  policy  which,  nominally  impartifU,  has 

a  sale  which  could  not  possibly  affect  their  interests  been  practically  most  favorable  to  our  enemies  and 

if  their  pretended  blockade  was  sufficient  really  to  pre-  most  aetrimental  to  us. 

vent  access  to  our  coast  j  that  they  have  gone  fartner/        The  exercise  of  the  neutral  right  of  refusing  entry 

and  have  alleged  their  inability  to  render  their  paper  into  their  ports  to  prizes  taken  by  both  belligerents, 

blockade  effective,  as  the  excuse  for  the  odious  bar-  was  eminently  hurtful  to  the  confederacy.    It  was 

barity  of  destroying  the  entrance  to  one  of  our  bar-  sternly  asserted  and  maintained.    The  exercise  of  the 

bors,  by  sinking  vessels  loaded  with  stone  in  the  chan-  neutral  right  of  commerce  with  a  belligerent  whose 

nel ;  that  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations  has  been  ports  are  not  blockaded  by  fleets  sufficient  really  to 

interrupted,  not  by  the  effective  investment  of  our  prevent  access  to  them,  would  have  been  eminently 

ports,  or  by  the  seizure  of  ships  in  the  attempt  to  en-  nurtful  to  the  United  States.    It  was  complaisantly 

terthcm,  but  by  the  capture  on  the  high  seas  of  neutral  abandoned.     The  duty  of  neutral  States  to  receive 

vessels  by  the  cruisers  of  our  enemies,  whenever  sup«  with  cordiality  and  recognize  with  respect  any  new 

posed  to  he  bound  to  any  point  on  our  extensive  coastw  confederation   that   independent   States   may  think 

without  inquiry  whether  a  single  blockading  vessel  proper  to  form,  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  denial ;  but 

was  to  be  found  at  such  point :  that  blockading  ves-  its  postponement  was  obviouslv  beneficial  to  tho  Uni- 

scls  have  left  the  ports  at  which  they  were  stationed,  ted  States  and  detrimental  to  the  confederacy.    It  was 

for  distant  expeditions,  have  been  absent  for  many  pos^wned. 

days,  and  have  returned  without  notice  either  of  the        In  this  review  of  our  relations  with  the  neutral  na- 

cossation  or  renewal  of  the  blockade.    In  a  word,  that  tions  of  Europe,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  point  out 

every  prescription  of  maritime  law,  and  every  right  distinctly  that  this  Government  has  no  complaint  to 

of  neutral  nation^  to  trade  with  a  bellig;erent  under  make  that  those  nations  declared  their  neutrality.    It 

the  sanction  of  principles  heretofore  universally  re-  could  neither  expect  nor  desire  more.    The  complaint 

spected,  have  been  systematically  and  persistently  is  that  the  neutrality  has  been  rather  nominal  thim 

violated  by  the  United  States.    Keutral  Europe  has  real,  and  that  recognized  neutral  rights  have  been  al- 

receivcd  our  remonstrance,  and  has  submitted  in  al-  temately  asserted  and  waived  in  such  manner  as  to 

most  unbroken  silence  to  all  the  wrongs  that  the  Uni-  bear  with  great  severity  on  us,  and  to  confer  signal 

ted  States  have  chosen  to  inflict  on  its  commerce.  advantages  on  our  enemy. 

The  cabinet  of  Great  Britain,  however,  has  not  con-  I  have  hitherto  refrained  fh>m  callinff  your  attention 
fined  itself  to  such  implied  acquiescence  in  these  to  this  condition  of  our  relations  with  foreign  Powers 
breaches  of  international  law  as  results  from  simple  for  various  reasons.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  fear 
in:iction,  but  has,  in  a  published  despatch  of  the  Sec-  that  a  statement  of  our  last  grounds  of  complaint 
rotary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  assumed  to  make  a  against  a  course  of  policy  so  injurious  to  our  interests, 
change  in  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Congress  of  might  be  misoonstroad  into  an  appeal  for  aid.  Un- 
Paris,  to  which  the  faith  of  the  British  Government  equal  as  we  were  in  mere  numbers  and  available  re- 
was  considered  to  be  pledged — a  change  too  impor-  sources  to  our  enemies,  we  were  conscious  of  powers 
tant  and  too  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  confed-  of  resistance  in  relation  to  which  Europe  was  iscredu- 
cracy  to  be  overlooked,  and  against  which  I  have  di-  Ipus,  and  our  remonstrances  were  therefore  peculiarly 
rccted  solemn  protest  to  be  made,  after  a  vain  attempt  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

to  obtain  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  British        Proudly  self-reliant,  the  confederacy,  knowing  full 

OoTernmcnt.    In  a  published  despatch  from  her  Haj-  well  the  character  of  the  contest  into  which  it  was 

cstT^s  Foreign  Office  to  her  Minister  at  Washington,  forced,  with  full  trust  in  the  superior  qualities  of  its 

under  date  of  February  lltb,  1362,  occurs  the  foUow-  population,  the  superior  valor  of  its  soldiers,  the 

iDg  passage :  superior  skill  of  its  generals,  and,  above  all,  in  the  jus- 

^     »*  1    »  ,-  rt^    —       4  V «     t  I     *v  1.  ^»<^®  ^^  it*  cause,  felt  it  to  be  useless  to  appeal  for  the 

a  number  of  ships  are  stationed  and  remain  at  the  entrance  "  began   and  has  continued  this  struggle  with  the 

of  a  port.sufflclent  really  to  prevent  access  to  It,  or  to  ere"  c*™  confidence  ever  inspired  m  those  who,  with  con- 

af/'  an  evident  danger  of  enUrinff  it  or  Imring  it,  and  sciousness  of  ri^ht,  can  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  on 

thit  these  ships  do  not  volantarily  permit  Ingress  or  egress,  their  cause.    This  confidence  has  been  so  assured  that 

the  fact  that  Tsrioas  ships  may  have  successfally  escaped  we  have  never  yielded  to  despondency  under  defeat, 

through  It  (as  in  the  Particular  Instance  here  referred  to)  nor  do  we  feel  undue  elation  at  the  present  brighter 

Zt.'i^rehVirrffiralL^?.'^"'^*^  prospecU,  of  a  successful  i»ue  to  on?  contes^^^  ft  is, 

^  therefore,  because  our  just  grounds  of  complaint  can 

The  words  which  I  have  italicized  are  an  addition  no  longer  be  misinterpreted  that  I  lay  them  clearly 

made  by  the  British  €k>vemment  of  its  own  authority  before  you.    It  seems  to  me  now  proper  to  give  you 

to  A  principle,  the  exact  terms  of  which  were  settled  the  information,  and  though  no  immediate  results  may 

vTitb  deliberation  by  the  common  consent  of  civilized  be  attained,  it  is  well  that  truth  should  be  preserved 

nations,  and  bv  implied  convention  with  this  Govern-  and  recorded.    It  is  well  that  those  who  are  to  follow 

tricnt,  as  already  explained,  and  their  effect  is  clearly  us  should  understand  the  full  nature  and  chapicter  of 

to  reopen,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  confederacy,  one  of  the  tremendous  conflict  in  which  the  blood  ofour  peo- 

the  Tery  disputed  questions  on  the  law  of  Blockade,  pie  has  been  poured  out  like  water,  and  in  which  we 
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hare  resisted,  onaided,  the  shocks  of  hosts  which  the  most  savnge  threats  of  shooting  erenr  recosast, 
would  have  sufficed  to  overthrow  many  of  the  Powers  besides  burn  log  his  house,  and  threateniiig  similar 
which,  by  their  hesitation  in  according  our  rights  as  atrocities  against  any  of  our  citizens  who  shall  fail  to 
an  independent  nation,  imply  doubt  of  our  abuitj  to  betray  their  country  bv  giving  him  prompt  notice  of 
maintain  our  national  existence.  It  may  be,  too,  that  4he  approach  of  an^  of  our  forces.  And  this  subject 
if  in  future  times  unfriendly  discussions  not  now  an-  has  also  been  submitted  to  the  sunerior  military  an- 
ticipated shall  unfortunately  arise  between  this  con-  thorities  of  the  United  States,  with  out  faint  hope  that 
federacr  and  some  European  Power,  the  recollection  they  will  evince  any  disapprobation  of  the  act  Hu- 
of  our  forbearance  under  the  grievances  which  I  have  manity  shudders  at  the  appalling  atrocities  which  are 
enumerated,  may  be  evoked  with  happy  influence  in  being  dail^  multiplied  under  the  sanction  of  those  who 
preventing  any  serious  disturbance  of  peaceful  rela-  have  obtamed  temporary  possession  of  power  in  the 
tions.  United  States,  and  who  are  fast  making  its  once  fair 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  close  my  remarks  on  the  name  a  bywoid  of  reproach  amon^  civilized  men.  Net 

subject  of  our  foreign  relations,  without  adverting  to  even  the  natural  indignation  inspired  by  this  coiidoct 

the  fact  that  the  cori-espondence  between  the  cabinets  should  make  us,  however,  so  unjust  as  to  attribute  to 

of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  recently  pub-  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  who  are  subjected  to  the 

lished,  indicates  a  gratifying  advance  in  the  apprecia-  despotism  that  now  reigns  with  unbridled  license  in 

tion  by  those  Governments  of  the  true  interests  of  the  city  of  Washington  a  willing  acquiescence  to  its 

mankind,  as  involved  in  the  war  on  this  continent.    It  conduct  of  the  war.     There  must  necessarily  exist 

is  to  the  enlightened  ruler  of  the  French  nation  that  among  our  enemies  veir  many,  peibaps  a  majority, 

the  public  feeling  of  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  first  whose  humanity  recoils  from  all  participation  in  such 

official  exhibition  of  its  sympathy  for  the  suffering  atrocities,  but  who  cannot  be  held  wholly  guiltless 

endured  bv  this  people  with  so  much  heroism,  of  its  while  permitting  their  continuance  without  an  effort 

horror  at  the  awful  carnage  with  which  the  progress  at  repression. 

of  the  war  has  been  marked,  and  of  its  desire  Tor  a  The  public  journals  of  the  North  have  been  received, 

speed  V  peace.    The  clear  and  direct  intimation  con-  containing  a  proclamation  dated  on  the  first  dav  of  the 

tained  in  the  language  of  the  French  note,  that  our  present  month,  siroed  by  the  President  of  the 'United 

ability  to  maintain  our  independence  has  been  fully  States,  in  which  he  orders  and  declares  all  slaves 

established,  was  not  controverted  by  the  answer  of  within  ten  of  the  States  of  the  confederacy  to  be  fjnee, 

either  of  the  cabinets  to  which  it  wss  addressed.    It  except  such  as  are  found  within  certain  districts  now 

is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  a  just  ground  for  a  occupied  in  part  by  the  .armed  forces  of  the  enemy. 

longer  delay  on  this  subject,  after  reading  the  follow-  We  may  well  leave  it  to  the  instincts  of  that  common 

ing  statement  of  facts  contained  in  the  letter  emana-  humanity  which  a  beneficent  Creator  has  implanted  in 

ting  from  the  Minister  of  his  Imperial  Majesty:  the  breasts  of  our  fellow  men  of  all  countries  to  pass 

Ti,^..*  i,«.  K»-«  <..»<.Mui,i.<i  f«%™  ti*-  «^*«>  v«»innin»  «#  judgiDent  on  a  measure  by  which  several  millions  of 

which  has  since  been  almost  constantly  maintained,  and  af-  ^™^.  laborers  in  their  sphere— are  doomed  to  exter- 

tor  the  spilling  of  bo  mnch  blood,  they  are  to-day,  In  this  re-  mination,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  encooniged 

spect,  in  a  situation  which  has  not  sensibly  changed.    Noth-  to  a  general  assassination  of  their  masters  by  the 

ing  aathoiixes  the  anticipation  that  more  decisive  military  insidious  recommendation  "  to  abstain  from  violence 

operaUons  will  shorUv  occur.   According  to  the  last  advices  unless  in  necessary  self  defence."  Owr  own  detesUtion 

fra^:;^n^?tii^';Ki^ta^^^^^^^^^  S'ri'e^rtd  ^ha^^f^^  r!n?T*J^'*  "^ 

short  delay,  advantaged  snfflclenUy  marked  to  turn  the  bal-  ^^  recorded  in  the  h«tpry  of  guilty  man  la  tempered 

anco  definitely,  and  to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  peace.  ^y  profound  contempt  fpr  the  impotent  rage  which  it 

discloses.  So  far  as  regards  the  action  of  this  Govern- 
As  this  Government  has  never  professed  the  inten-  ment  on  such  criminals  as  may  attempt  its  execution, 
tion  of  conquering  the  United  States,  but  has  simply  I  confine  myself  to  informing  you  that  I  shall— unless 
asserted  its  ability  to  defend  itself  against  being  con-  in  your  wisdom  you  deem  tome  other  coarse  more 
quered  by  that  Power,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  expedient— deliver  to  the  several  State  authorities  all 
tne  claims  of  this  confederacy  to  its  just  place  in  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  that  may 
family  of  nations  cannot  long  be  withheld,  after  so  hereafter  be  captured  by  our  forces  in  any  of  the  States 
frank  and  formal  an  admission  of  its  capacitv  to  cope,  embraced  in  the  proclamation,  that  they  may  be  dealt 
on  eoual  terms,  with  its  aggressive  foes,  and  to  main-  with  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  those  States  pro- 
tain  itself  against  their  attempts  to  obtain  decisive  re-  vidin^  for  the  punishment  of  criminals  engaged  in 
suits  by  arms.  exciting  servile  insurrection.  The  enlisted  soldiers  I 
It  is  my  painful  duty  again  to  inform  you  of  the  re-  shall  continue  to  treat  as  unwilliug  instruments  in  the 
newed  examples  of  every  conceivable  atrocity  commit-  commission  of  these  crimes,  and  snail  direct  their  dis- 
ted  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  at  different  charge  and  return  to  their  homes  on  the  proper  and 
points  within  the  confederacy,  and  which  must  stamp  usual  parole. 

indelible  infamy,  not  onlj^  on  the  perpetrators,  but  on  In  its  political  aspect  this  measure  possesses  great 

their  superiors,  who,  having  the  power  to  check  these  significance,  and  to  it  in  this  light  I  invite  yoar  atten* 

outrages  on  humanity,  numerous  and  well  authentica-  tion.    It  afibrds  to  our  whole  people  the  comp!ete  and 

ted  as  they  have  been,  have  not  yet,  in  a  single  instance  crowning  proof  of  the  true  nature  of  the  designs  oT  the 

of  which  I  am  aware,  inflicted  punishment  on  tho  party  which  elevated  to  power  the  present  occnpant  of 

wrong  doers.    Since  my  last  communication  to  you,  the  Presidential  cbair  at  Washington,  and  which  saogtt 

one  General  McNeil  murdered  seven  prisoners  of  war  to  conceal  its  purposes  by  every  variety  of  artful  oe- 

in  cold  blood,  and  the  demand  for  his  punishment  has  vice,  and  by  the  perfidious  use  of  the  most  solemn  and 

remained  imsatisfied.    The  Government  of  the  United  repeated  pledges  on  ever^r  possible  occasion.  I'extract, 

States,  after  promising  examination  and  explanation  in  this  connection,  as  a  single  example,  the  following 

in  relation  to  the  charges  made  against  Gen.  Benjamin  declaration,  made  by  President   Lincoln  under  the 

F.  Butler,  has,  by  its  subsequent  silence  after  repeated  solemnity  of  his  oath  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 

efforts  on  my  part  to  obtain  some  answer  on  the  sob-  States,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861 : 

ject,  not  only  admitted  his  guilt,  but  sanctioned  it  bj  Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the 

accjniescence ;    and  I  have  accordmgly  branded  this  Boa  them  States  that  by  the  accession  of  a  RepobKeanAdiDi  •»- 

criminal  as  an  outlaw,  and  directed  nis  execution  in  istration  their  property  and  their  peace  and  personal  secsriry 

expiation  of  his  crimes,  if  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  are  to  be  endnngered.    There  has  never  been  any  reaauaaU^ 

of  any  of  our  forces  eanse  for  such  apprehensions.    Indeed,  the  mo«t  ample  eT>- 

Recently  I  have  received  apparently  authentic  intel-  ^SJf^JVilJ  in»SSSXn^T?u  fnnnJlli^Lt^'Sl  ^^J^'l 

l«<*ttn<«A  ^r  ««A4k««  /.A.«<i...i   uJr  rk» .,.  J;.,  ^r  iii:i..^»  «.u«.  oP<^"  ^  their  inspection.    It  Is  fonnd  In  nearly  all  thepsb  .< 

Jigencetf  another  general,  by  the  name  of  Milroy,  who  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.    1  do  but  qco*.r 

has  issued  orders  in  Western  Virginia  for  the  pavment  rfom  one  of  those  speeches  when  I  declare  that  I  have  w 

of  money  to  him  by  the  inhabitants,  accompanied  by  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interf«T8  with  the  iasUtt- 
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tion  of  slavery  In  the  States  where  It  eadsts.  I  belleTe  I 
have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to 
do  so.  Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me,  did  so  with 
full  Icnowledge  that  I  had  made  this  and  many  similar  dec- 
larations, and  had  never  recanted  them.  And  more  than 
thi»,  thpy  placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a 
l<iw  to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  dear  and  emphatic  reso- 
lution which  I  now  read : 

Rf»okied^  That  the  roaintesanee  inviolate  of  the  rights  of 
the  State.«,  and  especially  the  rlfcht  of  each  State  to  order 
and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its 
own  indigent  exclusivelv,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of 
TKtwcr,  on  which  the  perfection  and  endnrance  of  onr  po- 
litical fabric  depend,  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  inva- 
sion by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no 
matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  crimes. 

Nor  was  this  declaration  of  the  waDt  of  power  or  dis- 
position to  interfere  with  our  social  system  confined  to  a 
state  of  peace.  Both  before  and  after  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  repeated  in  formal  official  communications  to  the 
cabinets  of  Great  Britain  and  France  that  he  was  ut- 
terly without  constitulional  power  to  do  the  act  which 
be  has  just  committed,  and  tnat  in  no  possible  event, 
whether  the  secession  of  these  States  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  confederacy  or  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  dnion,  was  there  any  autnority  by  virtue 
of  which  he  could  either  restore  a  disafiected  State  to. 
the  Union  by  force  of  arms  or  make  any  change  in  any 
of  its  institutions.  I  refer  especially  for  verification  of 
this  assertion  to  the  despatches  addressed  \ij  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  under  direction  of 
the  President,  to  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  at 
London  and  Paris,  under  date  of  the  10th  and  22d  of 
April,  1861 

The  people  of  this  confederacy,  then,  cannot  fail  to 
receive  this  proclamation  as  the  fullest  vindication  of 
their  own  sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  uses  to  which  the 
dominant  party  in  the  United  States  intended  from  the 
beginning  to  apply  their  power;  nor  can  the^  cease  to 
reiiiember  with  devout  thankfulness  that  it  is  to  their 
own  vigilance  in  resisting  the  first  stealthy  progress  of 
approaching  despotism  that  they  owe  their  escape  from 
consequences  now  apparent  to  the  most  sceptical. 

This  proclamation  will  have  another  salutary  effect 
in  calming  the  fears  of  those  who  have  constantly 
evinced  the  apprehension  that  this  war  might  end  by 
some  reconstruction  of  the  old  Union,  or  some  renewal 
of  close  political  relations  with  the  United  States. 
These  fears  have  never  been  shared  by  me,  nor  have  I 
ever  been  able  to  perceive  on  what  basis  they  could 
resil  But  the  proclamation  afibrds  the  fullest  guaran- 
tees of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  result.  It  has  estab- 
lished a  state  of  things  which  can  lead  to  but  one  of 
three  possible  consequences — the  extermination  of  the 
slaves,  the  exile  of  the  whole  white  population  of  the 
confederacy,  or  absolute  and  total  separation  of  these 
States  from  the  United  States.  This  proclamation  is 
also  an  authentic  statement  by  the  Government  of  tbo 
United  Stat«s  of  its  inability  to  subjugate  the  South  by 
force  of  arms,  and  as  such  must  be  accepted  by  neutral 
nations,  which  can  no  longer  find  any  justification  in 
withholding*our  just  claims  to  formal  recognition.  It 
is  ulso  in  effect  an  intimation  to  the  people  of  the 
North  that  they  must  prepare  to  submit  to  a  separa- 
tion, now  become  inevitable ;  for  that  people  arc  too 
neute  not  to  understand  that  a  restitution  or  the  Union 
has  been  rendered  forever  impossible  by  the  adoption 
of  a  measure  which,  from  its  very  nature,  neither  ad- 
mits of  retraction  nor  can  coexist  with  union. 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  your  attention  will  be 
specially  devoted  during  the  present  session,  you  will, 
no  doubt,  deem  the  adoption  of  some  comprehensive 
system  of  finance  as  being  of  paramount  importance. 
The  increasing  public  debt,  the  ^reat  augmentation  in 
the  volume  of  the  currency,  with  its  necessary  con- 
comitant of  extravagant  prices  for  all  articles  of  con- 
sumption, the  want  of  revenue  from  a  taxation  ade- 
quate to  support  the  public  credit,  all  unite  in  admon- 
ishing us  that  energetic  and  wise  legislation  alone  can 
»rovent  serious  embarrassment  in  our  monetary  affairs, 
t  is  my  conviction  that  the  people  of  the  confederacy 
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will  freely  meet  taxation  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit  and  the  support  of 
their  Government.  When  each  family  is  sending  forth 
its  most  precious  ones  to  meet  exposure  in  camp  and 
death  in  oattle,  what  ground  can  tnere  be  to  doubt  the 
disposition  to  devote  a  tithe  of  its  income,  and  more,  if 
more  be  necessary,  to  provide  the  Government  with 
means  for-  insuring  the  comfort  of  its  defenders  ?  If 
our  enemies  submit  to  an  excise  on  every  commodity 
they  produce,  and  to  the  daily  presence  of  the  tax 
gatherer,  with  no  higher  motive  tnan  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  their  wicked  aesigns  against  us,  the  suggestion 
of  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  this  people  to  submit 
to  the  taxation  necessary  for  the  success  of  their  de- 
fence is  an  imputation  on  their  patriotism  that  few  will 
be  disposed  to  make  and  that  none  can  justify. 

The  legislation  of  your  last  session,  intended  to 
hasten  the  funding  of  outstanding  Treasury  notes,  has 
proved  beneficial,  as  shown  by  the  returns  annexed  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  but  it 
'Was  neither  sufficiently  prompt  nor  far  reaching  to 
meet  the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  The  passage  of  some 
enactment  carr^'in^  still  farther  the  policy  of  that  law, 
*  by  fixing  a  limitation  not  later  than  the  Ist  of  July 
next  to  Uie  delay  allowed  for  funding  the  notes  issued 
prior  to  the  Ist  of  December,  1862,  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary,  have  the  effect  to  withdraw  from  cir- 
culation nearly  the  entire  sum  issued  previous  to  the 
last-named  date.  If  to  this  be  added  a  revenue  from 
adequate  taxation,  and  appropriation  of  bonds  guaran- 
teed proportionately  by  tne  seven  per  cents,  as  has 
already  been  generously  proposed  by  some  of  them  in 
enactments  spontaneously  adopted,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  we  shall  see  our  finances  restored  to  a  sound  and 
satisfactory  condition,  our  circulation  relieved  of  the 
redundancy  now  productive  of  so  many  mischiefs,  and 
our  credit  placed  on  such  a  basis  as  to  relieve  us  from 
further  anxiety  relative  to  our  resources  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war. 

It  is  true  that  at  its  close  our  debt  will  be  large ; 
but  it  will  be  due  to  our  own  people,  and  neither  the 
interest  nor  the  capital  will  be  exported  to  distant 
countries,  impoverishing  ours  for  their  benefit. 

On  the  return  of  peace  the  untold  wealth  which  will 
spring  from  our  soil  will  render  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation far  less  onerous  than  is  now  supposed,  especially 
if  we  take  into  consideration  that  we  shall  men  be 
free  from  the  large  and  steady  drain  of  our  substance, 
to  which  we  were  subjected  in  the  late  Union,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  sectional  legislation  and  protec- 
tive tariffs.  I  recommend  to  your  earnest  attention 
the  whole  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui7  on 
this  important  subject,  and  trust  that  your  legislatioh 
on  it  will  be  delayed  no  longer  than  may  be  required 
to  enable  ^our  wisdom  to  devise  the  proper  measures 
for  insuring  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  pro- 
posed. 

The  operations  of  the  War  Department  have  been  in 
the  main  satisfactory.  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary, 
herewith  submitted,  will  be  founa  a  summary  of  many 
memorable  successes.  They  are  with  justice  ascribed 
in  large  measure  to  the  reorganization  and  reenfbrce- 
mcnt  of  our  armies  under  the  operation  of  the  enact- 
ments for  conscription.  The  wisdom  and  efficacy  of 
these  acts  have  been  approved  by  results,  and  the  like 
spirit  of  unity,  endurance,  and  self-devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple which  has  hitherto  sustained  their  action,  must  be 
relied  on  to  assure  their  enforcement  under  the  con« 
tinning  necessities  of  our  situation.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  to  this  effect  are  tempered  by 
suggestions  for  their  amelioration,  and  the  sunject  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  Con^ss. 

For  the  perfection  of  our  military  organization  no 
appropriate  means  should  be  rejected,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  merit  early  atten- 
tion. It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that,  under  all  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  war,  the  power  and  means  of 
the  confederacy  for  its  successful  prosecution  are  in- 
creasing. Dependence  on  foreign  supplies  is  to  bo  de- 
plored, and  should  as  far  as  practicable  be  obviated  by 
the  development  and  employment  of  internal  resour- 
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ces.    The  peculiar  circamstances  of  the  country,  how-  form  abaaes,  to  correct  errors,  to  cultlTata  firatcraitv. 

ever,  render  this  difficult,  and  require  extraordinary  and  to  sustain  in  the  people  aun*^  confidence  in  the 

encouragements  and  facilities  to  oe  granted  by  the  Gk>Temment  of  their  choice.    To  that  confidence  and 

Government.  to  the  unity  and  self-sacrificinff  patriotism  hitherto 

The  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  limited  capa-  displayed  is  due  the  success  whicn  nas  marked  the  us- 
city  of  the  railroads  to  afford  transportation,  and  tha  e^ual  contest,  and  has  brought  our  country  into  a  ctm- 
impossibility  of  otherwise  collecting  and  distribut-  dition  at  the  present  time  such  as  the  most  aanguinc 
iiig  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  armies,  render  ne-  would  not  have  ventured  to  predict  at  the  commence^ 
cessary  the  eonlrol  ofthe  roads  under  some  general  ment  of  our  struggle.  Our  armies  are  larser,  better 
supervision,  and  resort  to  the  power  of  impressment  disciplined,  and  more  thoroughly  armed  and  equipped 
under  military  exigencies.  While  such  powers  have  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the, war;  the  enei^es 
to  be  exercised,  they  should  be  guarded  by  judicious  of  a  whole  nation,  devoted  to  the  single  object  of  soc- 
provisions  against  perversion  or  abuse,  and  be,  as  re-  cess  in  this  war,  have  accomplished  marvels,  and  many 
'commended  oy  the  Secretary,  under  due  regulation  of  of  our  trials  have  by  a  benencent  Providence  been  coo- 
law,  verted  into  blessings.    The  magnitude  of  the  perils 

I  specially  recommend  in  this  connection  some  re*  which  we  encountered  have  developed  the  true  qnai' 

vision  of  the  exemption  law  of  last  session.    Serious  itiea  and  illustrated  the  heroic  character  of  oar  people, 

complaints  have  reached  me  of  the  inequality  of  its  thus  gaining  for  the  confedenury  from  its  birth  a  j^ 

operation  from  eminent  and  patriotic  citizens  whose  appreciation  from  the  other  nations  ofthe  earth.    The 

opinions  merit  great  consideration,  and  I  trust  that  injuries  resulting  from  the  interruption  of  foreign  com- 
some  means  will  be  devised  for  leaving  at  home  a  suf*«    merce  have  received  compensation  by  the  develop- 

ficient  local  police,  without  making  discriminations,  ments  of  our  internal  resources.    Cannon  crown  oor 

always  to  be  deprecated,  between  oiffcrent  classes  of  fortresses  that  were  cast  from  the  proceeds  of  mints 

oor  citizens.  opened  and  fiimaoes  built  during  the  war.  Our  moun- 

Our  relations  with  the  Indians  generally  continue  to  tain  caves  yield  much  of  the  nitre  for  the  mann&cture 

be  friendly.    A  portion  of  the  Cherokee  people  have  of  powder,  and  promise  increase  of  product.    From 

assumed  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Confederate  Crovem-  .onr  own  foundenes  and  laboratonea,  from  our  own  ar- 

ment ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  mories  and  workshops,  we  derive,  in  a  great  measure, 

mass  of  intelligence  and  worth  in  that  nation  have  re*  the  warlike  material,  the  ordnance  and  crdnan^  stores 

mained  true  and  loyal  to  their  treaty  engagements,  which  arc  expended  so  profusely  in  the  numerous  and 

With  this  exception  there  have  been  no  important  in*  desperate  engagements  tbatrapidly  succeed  each  other, 

stances  of  dissatisfaction  among  any  of  the  friendly  na*  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  shoes  and  harness,  wa^cs 

tions  and  tribes.    Dissatisfaction  recently  manifested  and  ^n  carriages  are  produced  in  daily  Increasing 

itself  among  certain  portions  of  them ;  but  this  re*  Quantities,  by  the  factories  springing  into  existence, 

suited  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  intentions  of  the  Our  fields,  no  longer  whitened  by  cotton  that  cannot 

Government  in  their  behalf.    This  has  been  removed,  be  exported,  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  cereals 

and  no  further  difficulty  is  anticipated.  and  the  growth  of  stock  formerly  purehaaed  with  the 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Xavy,  herewith  proceeds  of  cotton.    In  the  homes  of  our  noble  and 

transmitted,  exhibits  the  progress  made  in  this  branch  devoted  women — without  whose  sublime  sacrifices  oar 

of  the  public  service  since  your  adjournment,  as  well  as  success  would  have  been  impossible— the  noise  of  the 

its  present  condition.    The  details  embraced  in  it  are  loom  and  the  spinning  wheel  may  be  heard  throughoat 

of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it,  in  my  opinion,  income  the  land. 

patible  with  the  public  interests  that  tbey  should  be  ^  With  hearts  sweUing  with  gratitude,  let  ns,  then, 

published  with  this  message.    I  therefore  confine  my-  join  in  returning  thaziKS  to  God,  and  in  beseeching 

self  to  inviting  your  attention  to  the  information  there^  the  continuance  of  His  protecting  care  over  oor  caose, 

in  contained.  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  with  its  manifold  bless- 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  shows  that  ings,  to  our  beloved  country.  ^^^ 

during  the  firat  postal  year  under  our  Government,  ter-  J£FF£BSON  D  ATIS. 

minatmg  on  the  80th  of  June  last,  our  revenues  were  BxcmioNO,  Janway  12M,  1S63. 

in  excess  of  those  received  by  the  former  Government  

ficit  in  the  revenues  ofthe  Department,  as  compared  «^  ^J  '«^  tonfederate  tongrem^  tn  18t»3. 
with  its  expenses,  and,  although  the  grants  already  To  the  StnaU  and  Hmue  of  RmttentaUvm 
made  from  the  general  treasury  will  suffice  to  cover  of  the  OonfederaU  SUA» : 
all  the  liabilities  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  The  necessity  for  legislative  action,  arising  out  of 
on  the  80th  of  June  next,  I  recommend  some  legisla-  the  important  events  that  have  marked  the  intern^ 
tion,  if  any  can  be  constitutionally  devised,  for  aiding  since  your  adjournment,  and  my  desire  to  have  the  aid 
the  revenues  of  that  Department  during  the  ensuing  of  your  counsel  on  other  matten  of  grave  public  inter- 
fiscal  year,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  reduction  of  est,  render  your  presence  at  this  time  more  than  ordi- 
postal  facilities.     Tour  attention  is  also  invited  to  nanly  welcome.    Indeed,  but  for  serious  obstacles  to 
numerous  other  improvements  in  the  service  recom-  convoking  you  in  extraoidinary  session,  and  the  nece»- 
mcnded  in  the  report,  and  for  which  legislation  is  re-  sity  for  my  own  temporary  absence  from  the  seat  of 
quired.  government,  I  would  have  invited  you  to  an  eviier 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  to  devise  a  proper  meeting  than  that  fixed  at  the  date  of  your  adjooni- 

modeof  relief  to  those  of  our  citizens  whose  property  ment 

has  been  destroyed  by  order  ofthe  Government  in  pur-  Grave  reverses  befdl  our  anna  soon  after  your  de- 
suance  of  a  policy  adopted  as  a  means  of  national  de-  parture  from  Richmond.  Early  in  July  our  strongholds 
fence.  It  is  true  that  full  indemnity  cannot  now  be  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  together  with  their 
made ;  but  some  measure  of  relief  is  due  to  those  pa-  entire  garrisons,  capitulated  to  the  combined  land  aud 
triotlc  citizens  who  have  borne  private  loss  for  the  naval  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  important  intoior 
public  good,  whose  property  in  effect  has  been  taken  position  of  Jackson  next  fell  into  their  temporary  pos- 
for  public  use,  though  not  directly  appropriated.  Our  session.  Oor  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  post  at  He- 
Government,  born  of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  of  the  lena  was  followed,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  invasioo  of 
equality  %nd  independence  of  the  States,  could  not  Arkansas ;  and  tho  retreat  of  our  army  from  little 
have  survived  a  selfish  or  jealous  disposition,  making  Rock  gave  to  the  enemy  the  control  of  the  important 
each  only  careful  of  its  own  interest  or  safety.  valley  in  which  it  is  situated. 

The  fate  of  the  confederacy,  under  the  blessing  of  The  resolute  spirit  of  the  people  wooa  rose  soperior 

Divine  Providence,  depends  upon  the  harmony,  ener-  to  the  temporary  despondency  naturallr  resulting  frMu 

gy,  and  unity  of  the  States.    It  especially  devolves  on  these  reverses.    The  gallant  troops  so  ably  commanded 

you,  their  representatives,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  re-  in  the  States  beyond  &e  Mississippi  inflicted  repeated 
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defeats  on  the  invading  armies  in  Lonisiana  and  on  the  retreat  into  its  intrenchments  at  Knoxville^  where  for 

coast  of  Texas.    Detachments  of  troops  and  active  some  weeks  it  was  threatened  with  capture  by  the 

bodies  of  partisans  kept  up  so  effective  a  war  on  the  forces  under  General  Longstreet.    Ko  information  has 

Mississippi  river  as  Qpictically  to  destroy  its  value  as  reached  me  of  the  final  result  of  the  operations  of  our 

an  avenue  of  commerce.  commander,  though  intelligence  has  arrived  of  his 

The  determined  and  successful  defence  of  Charleston  withdrawal  from  that  place, 

against  the  Joint  land  and  naval  operations  of  the  ene-  While,  therefore,  our  success  in  driving  the  enemy 

my  afforded  an  inspirinjg  example  of  our  abilitv  to  from  our  soil  has  not  equalled  the  expectations  conli- 

repel  the  attacks  even  ofthe  ironclad  fleet,  on  which  dently  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 

they  Chiefly  rely,  while  on  the  Northern  frontier  our  paign,  his  further  progress  has  been  checked.    If  we 

sticcess  was  still  more  marked.  are  forced  to  regret  losses  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas, 

The  able  commander  who  conducted  the  campaign  we  are  not  without  ground  for  congratulation  on  sue- 
in  Virginia  determined  to  meet  the  threatened  advance  cesses  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  On  the  sea  coast  he  is 
on  Richmond — for  which  the- enemy  had  made  long  exhausted  by  vain  efforts  to  capture  our  ports,  while 
and  costly  preparations— by  forcing  their  armies  to  on  the  Northern  frontier  he  has  m  turn  felt  &e  pressure 
cross  the  Potomac  and  fight  in  defence  of  their  own  and  dreads  the  renewal  of  invasion.  The  indomitable 
capital  and  homes.  Transferring  the  battle  field  to  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  people  in  the  defence 
their  own  soil,  he  succeeded  in  compelling  their  rapid  of  their  homes  have  been  nobly  attested  hv  the  una^ 
retreat  from  Virginia,  and  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  nimit^  with  which  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia,  North 
Gettvsburff  inflicted  such  severity  of  punishment  as  Carolma,  and  Georgia  have  recently  given  expression 
disaoled  toem  from  eariy  renewal  of  the  campaign  as  to  the  popular  sentiment ;  and  like  manifestations  may 
originally  projected.  Unfortunately,  the  oommunica-  be  anticipated  from  all  the  States.  Whatever  obstinacy 
tions  on  wnicn  oar  general  relied  for  receiving  his  may  be  aisplayed  by  the  enemj[  in  his  desperate  sacn- 
supplies  of  munitions  were  interrupted  by  extraordi-  fices  of  mone;^,  life,  and  lil)erty,  in  the  hope  of  enslaving 
nary  floods,  which  so  swelled  the  Potomac  as  to  render  us,  the  experience  of  mankind  has  too  conclusively 
impassable  the  fords  by  which  his  advance  had  been  shown  the  superior  endurance  of  those  who  fight  for 
made,  and  he  was  thus  forced  to  a  withdrawal,  which  home,  liberty,  and  independence,  to  permit  any  doubt 
was  conducted  with  deliberation,  after  securing  large  of  the 'result. 

trains  of  captured  supplies,  and  with  a  constant  but  I  regret  to  inform  yon  that  there  has  been  no  im- 

unaccepted  tender  of  battle.    On  more  than  one  occa-  provement  in  the  state  of  our  relations  with  foreign 

sion  the  enemy  has  since  made  demonstrations  of  a  countries  since  my  message  in  January  last    On  tne 

pnrpose  to  advance,  invariably  followed  by  a  precipi-'  contrary,  there  has  been  a  still  greater  divei^nce  in 

tate  retreat  to  intrenched  lines  on  the  approach  of  oar  the  conduct  of  European  nations  from  that  practical 

forces.  impartialitv  which  idone  deserves  the  name  of  nea- 

The  effective  check  thus  opposed  to  the  advance  of  trality,  and  their  action  in  some  cases  has  assumed  a 

invaders  at  all  points  was  such  as  to  afford  hope  of  their  character  positively  unfHendly. 

earl  V  expulsion  from  portions  of  the  territory  previ-  You  have  heretofore  been  informed  that,  by  common 

ously  occupied  by  them,  when  the  country  was  pain-  understanding,  the  initiative  in  all  action  touching  the 

fully  surprised  by  the  intelligence  that  *tne  oflScer  in  contest  on  this  continent  had  been  left  bv  foreign  Fow- 

commana  of  Cumberland  (}ap  had  surrendered  that  ers  to  the  two  great  maritime  nations  of  Western  £a- 

important  and  easily  defensible  pass  without  firing  a  rope,  and  that  tne  Governments  of  these  two  nations  had 

shot,  upon  the  summons  of  a  lorce  still  believed  to  ojKreed  to  take  no  measures  without  previous  concert, 

have  been  inadequate  to  its  reduction,  and  when  reen-  The  result  of  these  arrangements  has  therefore  placed  it 

forcements  were  within  supporting  distance  and  had  in  the  power  of  either  France  or  England  to  obstruct  at 

been  ordered  to  his  aid.  The  entire  garrison,  including  pleasure  the  recognition  to  which  the  confederacy  is 

the  commander,  being  still  held  as  prisoners  bv  the  lustly  entitled,  or  even  to  prolong  the  continuance  of 

enemy,  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  explanation  of  this  hostilities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  if  the  policy  of 

disaster,  which  laid  open  Eastern  Tennessee  and  South-  either  could  be  promoted  by  the  postponement  of  peace, 

western  Virginia  to  hostile  operations,  and  broke  the  Each,  too,  thus  became  possessed  of^great  influence  in 

line  of  communication  between  the  seat  of  government  so  shaping  the  general  exercise  of  neutral  rights  in 

and  Middle  Tennessee.  This  easv  success  of  the  enemy  Europe,  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  purpose 

was  followed  by  an  advance  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  into  of  aiding  one  of  the  belligerents  to  the  detriment  •f 

G^rgia,  and  our  army  evacuated  Chattanooga  and  the  other.    I  referred,  at  your  last  session,  to  some  of 


feat  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  followed  b;^  his  retreat  into  induce  me  to  renew  the  subject  in  greater  detail  than 

Chattanooga,  where  his  imperilled  position  had  the  im-  was  then  deemed  necessary.    In  calling  to  your  atten- 

mefliate  effect  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  invasion  at  tion  the  action  of  these  Governments,  I  shall  refer  to 

other  points,  forcing  the  concentration,  for  his  relief,  the  documents  appended  to  President  Lincoln's  mes- 

of  large  bodies  of  treops  withdrawn  f^om  the  armies  in  sages,  and  to  their  own  correspondence,  as  disclosing 

the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  Northern  Virginio.    The  the  true  nature  of  their  policy  and  the  motives  which 

combined  forces  thus  accumulated  against  us  in  Ten-  guided  it.    To  this  course  no  exception  can  be  taken, 

nessee  so  greatly  outnumbered  our  army  as  to  encourage  inasmuch  as  our  attention  has  been  invited  to  those 

the  enemy  to  attack.    After  a  long  and  severe  battle,  sources  of  information  by  their  ofllctal  publication. 

in  which  great  carnage  was  inflicted  on  him,  some  of  In  May,  1861,  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Ma- 

our  troops  inexplicably  abandoned  positions  of  great  jesty  informed  our  enemies  that  it  had  not  '*  allowed 

strength,  and  hjr  a  disorderly  retreat  compelled  the  any  other  than  an  intermediate  position  on  the  part  of 

commander  to  withdraw  the  forces  elsewhere  success-  the  Southern  States,"  and  assured  them  **  that  the 

ful,  and  finally  to  retire  with  his  whole  army  to  a  posi-  sympathies  of  this  country  (Great  Britain)  were  rather 

tion  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  rear.    It  is  with  the  North  than  with  the  South." 

believed  that  if  the  troops  who  yielded  to  the  assault  On  the  1st  dav  of  June,  1861,  the  British  Govem- 

had  fought  with  the  valor  which  they  bad  displaced  on  ment  interdicted  the  use  of  its  ports  "  to  armed  ships 

previous  occasions,  and  which  was  manifested  in  this  and  privateers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  the  bo- 

battte  on  the  other  part  of  the  lines,  the  enemy  would  called  Confederate  States,"  with  their  prizes.     The 

have  been  repulsed  with  very  great  slaughter,  and  our  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  mlly  appreci- 

country  would  have  escaped  ue  misfortune  and  the  ated  the  character  and  motive  of  this  interaiction, 

army  the  mortification  of  the  first  defeat  that  has  re-  when  he  observed  to  Lord  Lyons,  who  communicated 

suited  from  misconduct  by  the  troops.     In  the  mean  it,  "  that  this  measure,  and  that  of  the  same  character 

time  the  arm^of  General  JSumside  was  driven  from  all  which  had  been  adopted  by  France,  would  probably 

Us  field  positions  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  forced  to  prove  a  death  blow  to  Southern  privateering.'* 
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On  the  12th  of  June,  1861,  the  United  States  Minis- 
ter in  London  informed  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  fact  of  his  having  held  inter- 
views with  the  commissioners  of  this  Government  had 
given  "  great  dissatisfaction/'  and,  that  a  protraction 
uf  this  relation  would  be  viewed  by  the  United  States 
"  as  hostile  in  spirit,  and  to  require  some  correspond- 
ing action  accordingly."  In  response  to  this  intima- 
tion, her  Miijcsty'a  Secretary  assured  the  Minister  that 
**  he  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  them  any  more." 

By  proclamations,  issued  on  the  19th  and  27th  of 
April,  1861,  President  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  block- 
noe  of  the  entire  coast  of  the  confederacy,  extending 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  embracing,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  United  States  coast  sur- 
vey, a  coast  line  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  statute  miles,  on  which  the  number  of  rivers, 
bays,  harbors,  inlets,  sounds,  and  passes,  iA  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine.  The  navy  possessed  by  the 
United  States  for  enforcing  this  blockade  was  stated, 
in  the  repoi^  communicated  by  President  Lincoln  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  consist  of  twen- 
ty-four vessels  of  all  classes  in  commission,  of  which 
half  were  in  distant  seas.  The  absurdity  of  the  pre- 
tension of  such  a  blockade,  in  the  face  of  the  authori- 
tative declaration  of  the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals 
made  at  Paris,  in  1856,  was  so  glaring  that  the  attempt 
was  regarded  as  an  experiment  on  the  forbearance  of 
neutral  powers,  which  they  would  promptly  resist. 
This  conclusion  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  fiance  and  Great  Britain  determined  that 
it  was  necessary  for  their  interests  to  obtain  from  both 
belligerents  "  securities  concerning  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  neutrals."  In  the  instructions  whic)i  "con- 
fided the  negotiation  on  this  matter"  to  the  British 
Consul  at  Charleston,  he  was  informed  that  "  the  most 
perfect  accord  on  this  Question  exists  between  her 
Hajesty's  Government  ana  the  Government  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,"  and  these  instructions  were  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  a  despatch  of  the  British  For- 
eign Office  of  the  I'sth  May,  1861,  stating  that  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  princi- 
ples enunciated  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  declaration 
of  Paris,  in  reference  to  blockades.  Tour  predeces- 
sors of  the  Provisional  Congress  had,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  proclaiming,  nor  x  in  approving,  the  reso- 
lutions which  abandoned,  in  favor  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  our  right  to  capture  enemy's  property 
when  covered  by  the  flags  of  those  Powers.  The  "  se- 
curities "  desired  by  those  Governments  were  under- 
stood by  us  to  be  required  from  both  belligerents. 
Neutrals  were  expoted  on  our  part  to  the  exercise  of 
the  belligerent  right  of  capturing  their  vessels  when 
conveying  the  property  of^  our  enemies.  They  were 
expoMd,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  interrup- 
tion in  their  unquestioned  right  of  trading  with  us,  by 
the  declaration  of  the  paper  olockade  above  referred 
to.  We  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
proposal  made  to  us,  nor  to  suspect  that  we  were  to 
De  the  onlj  parties  bound  by  its  acceptance.  It  is  true 
that  the  instructions  of  the  neutral  Powers  informed 
their  agents  that  it  was  "  essential  under  present  cir- 
cumstances that  they  should  act  with  great  caution,  in 
order  to  avoid  raising  the  question  of  the  recognition 
of  Uie  new  confederation,"  and  that  the  understand- 
ing on  the  subject  did  not  assume,  for  that  reason,  the 
shape  of  a  formid  convention.  But  it  was  not  deemed 
just  by  us  to  decline  the  arrangement  on  this  ground, 
OS  little  more  than  ninety  days  had  elapsed  since  the 
arrival  of  our  commissioners  in  Europe,  and  neutral 
nations  were  fairly  entitled  to  a  reasonable  delay  in 
acting  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  and  which, 
from  their  point  of  view,  presented  difficulties  that  we, 
perhaps,  did  not  fully  appreciate.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  action  of  this  Government  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
faithful  performance  of  its  own  engagements,  have 
been  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  expect  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sought  in  their  own  interests  a  mutual  under- 
standing, the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  their  own 
promises.    I  feel  constrained  to  inform  you  that  in 


this  expectation  we  have  been  disappointed,  and  thct 
not  only  have  the  Governments  which  entered  into 
these  arrangements  yielded  to  the  prohibition  against 
commerce  with  us,  which  has  been  dictated  Irr  the 
IJnited  States,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  bsi 
that  this  concession  of  their  neutral  rights  to  cur  drc- 
riment,  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  claiir.e<'. 
in  intercourse  with  our  enemies,  as  an  evidence  tf 
friendly  feeling  toward  them.  A  few  extracts  frcrj 
the  correspondence  of  her  Majesty's  Chief  SecrefArr 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  will  snffice  to  show  marlco: 
encouragement  to  the  United  States  to  persevere  h. 
its  paper  blockade,  and  unmistakable  intiznatioos  tka: 
her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  contest  its  va- 
lidity. 

On  the  21  St  of  May,  1861,  Earl  Russell  pointed  ont 
to  the  United  States  Minister  in  London,  that  "xht 
blockade  might  no  doubt  be  made  effective,  con&Uler- 
ing  the  small  number  of  harbors  on  the  8outb€n: 
coast,  even  though  the  extent  of  three  f  boasand  mile? 
were  comprehended  in  terms  of  that  blockade." 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1862,  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ter in  Washington  communicated  to  his  Government 
that  in  extenuation  of  the  barbarous  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  port  of  Charleston  by  sinking  a  stone  fl«ct 
in  the  harbor,  Mr.  Seward  had  explained  **  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had,  last  spring,  with 
a  navy  very  little  prepared  for  so  extensive  an  opera- 
tion, undertaken  to  blockade  upward  of  three  tl^oo- 
sand  miles  of  coast.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  bad 
reported  that  he  could  stop  up  the  Marge  hole^'  ij 
means  of  his  ships,  but  that  he  could  not  stop  np  tie 
*  small  ones.*  It  has  been  found  necessary,  tbereforo, 
to  close  some  of  the  numerous  small  inlets  by  sinkiag 
vessels  in  the  channel."  . 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1662,  so  far  from  claimiRg  Ib^ 
right  of  British  subjects  as  neutrals  to  trade  with  cf 
as  belligerents,  and  to  disregard  the  blockade  on  tbc 
ground  of  this  explicit  confession  by  onr  eneniy  of  hi^ 
inability  to  render  it  effective,  her  Majesty's  SecretsTT 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  claimed  credit  with  iu^ 
United  States  for  mendly  action  in  respecting  it.  Ub 
lordship  stated  that  "  the  United  States  Government, 
on  the  allegation  of  a  rebellion  pervading  from  rue--: 
to  eleven  States  of  the  Union,  have  now,  for  more  than 
twelve  months,  endeavored  to  maintain  a  blockade  cf 
three  thousand  miles  of  coast  This  blockade,  kept  op 
irregularly,  but,  when  enforced,  enforced  sever^.  has 
seriously  injured  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  tht 
United  "Kingdom.  Thousands  are  now  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  poor  rates  for  subsistence,  owing  to  thi? 
blockade,  yet  her  Majesty's  Government  have  never 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  obvious  imperfections 
of  tliis  blockade,  in  order  to  declare  it  ineffective. 
They  have,  to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  the  Britzi^b 
nation,  scrupulously  observed  the  duties  of  Great  L'rit- 
ain  toward  a  friendly  state." 

Again,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1862,  the  same  no- 
ble earl  asserted  that  the  United  Stat^i  were  "  very  far 
indeed"  from  being  in  ''a  condition  to  ask  other  na- 
tions to  assume  that  every  part  o#  the  coasts  cf  the  so* 
styled  Confederate  States  is  effectively  blockaded." 

When,  in  view  of  these  facts,  of  the  obligations  cf 
the  British  nation  to  adhere  to  the  pledge  made  by 
their  Government  at  Paris,  in  1856,  and  renewed  to 
this  confederacy  in  1861,  and  of  these  repeated  and 
explicit  avowals  of  the  imperfection,  irre^Iarity,  and 
inefficiency  of  the  pretended  blockade  or  oar  coast,  1 
directed  our  Commissioner  at  London  to  call  upon  xhe 
British  Governmentto  redeem  its  promise,  and  to  vi;b- 
hold  its  moral  aid  and  sanction  from  the  flagrant  vio];s- 
tion  of  public  law  committed  by  our  enemies,  we  «ertr 
informed  that  her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  re- 

fard  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  as  bar  in.: 
een  otherwise  than  "practically  efiective,"  in  Fet^ 
ruary,  1862,  and  that  "  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
since  been  enforced  gives  to  neutral  Governments  no 
excuse  for  asserting  Uiat  the  blockade  bas  not  been  ^ 
fectually  maintained."  We  were  further  informed, 
when  we  insisted  that,  by  the  terms  of  agreemenc>  im. 
blockade  was  to  be  considered  effective  unless  **  sufii- 
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cicDt  really  to  prevent  access  to  our  coast/'  that  the 
declaration  of  Paris  was,  in  truth,  directed  against 
blockades  not  sustained  by  any  actual  force,  or  sus- 
tamed  by  a  notoriously  inadequate  force,  such  as  the 
o<^;asioDal  appearance  of  a  man-of-war  in  the  offing,  or 
the  like. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  mode  of  construing  an 
ai^reement,  so  as  to  make  its  terms  mean  almost  the  re- 
vorso  of  what  they  plainly  conveyed,  could  be  consld- 
ored  otherwise  than  as  a  notification  of  the  refusal  of 
the  British  Government  to  remain  bound  bpr  its  agree- 
ment, or  longer  to  respect  those  articles  oi  the  c^cla- 
r:itioa  of  Paris  which  nad  been  repeatedly  denounced 
by  British  statesmen,  and  had  been  characterized  by 
Karl  Russell  as  "very  imprudent"  and  "most  unsat- 
isfactory." 

If  any  donbt  remained  of  the  motives  by  which  the 
I'ritish  Ministry  have  been  actuated  in  their  conduct, 
i'  would  be  completely  dissipated  by  the  distinct 
uvowals  and  explanations  contained  in  the  published 
speech  recently  made  by  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for 
ir^orcien  Afifairs.  lu  commenting  on  the  remonstran- 
ces of  this  Government  against  the  countenance  given 
to  an  ineflfcctive  blockac^,  the  following  language  is 
used :  **  It  is  said  we  have,  contrary  to  the  decfarations 
or  Paris,  contrary  to  international  law,  permitted  the 
blockade  of  three  thousand  miles  of  American  coast. 
It  is  Quite  true  we  did  so,  and  the  presumable  cause  of 
complaint  is  quite  true,  that,  although  the  blockade  is 
kept  up  by  a  sufficient  number  of  ships,  yet  these 
ships  were  sent  into  the  United  States  navy  in  a  hurry, 
ana  are  ill  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  did  not  keep  up, 
so  completely  and  effectively  as  was  required,  an  effcc- 
tire  blockade." 

This  unequivocal  confession  of  violation,  both  of 
asreement  with  us  and  of  international  law,  is  defend- 
ed on  grounds  the  validity  of  which  we  submit  with 
confidence  to  the  candid  judgment  of  mankind. 

Thoie  grounds  are  thus  stated :  "  Still,  looking  at 
the  law  of  nations,  it  was  a  blockade  we,  as  a  great 
belligerent  Power,  in  former  times,  should  have  ac- 
knowledged. We,  oursclres,  had  a  blockade  of  up- 
ward of  two  thousand  miles,  and  it  did  seem  to  me 
that  we  were  bound  in  iustice  to  the  Federal  States  of 
America  to  ackoowleage  that  blockade.  But  there 
^vas  another  reason  which  weighed  with  me.  Our 
people  were  suffering  severely  for  the  want  of  that 
material  which  was  the  main  staff  of  their  industry, 
and  it  was  a  ouestion  of  self-interest  whether  we 
should  not  breas:  the  blockade.  But,  in  ray  opinion, 
the  naen  of  England  would  have  been  forever  infamous 
if,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  Interest,  they  had  violated 
the  law  of  nations,  and  made  war  in  conjunction  with 
these  slaveholding  Stites  of  America  agamst  the  Fed- 
eral States." 

In  the  second  of  these  reasons  our  rights  are  not  in- 
volved ;  although  it  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that 
the  conduct  of  Governments  has  not  heretofore,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  guided  by  the  principle  that  it  is  in- 
famous to  assert  their  rights  whenever  the  invasion  of 
Jiose  rights  creates  severe  suffering  amongtheir  peo- 
ple, ana  injuriously  affects  great  interests.  But  the  in- 
imation  that  relations  with  these  States  would  be  dis- 
Teditable,  because  they  are  slaveholding,  would  pro- 
)ably  have  been  omitted  if  the  official  personage  who 
1)14  published  it  to  the  world  had  remembered  that 
he36  States  were,  when  colonies,  made  slaveholding 
>y  the  direct  exercise  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain, 
vhose  dependencies  they  were,  and  whose  interests  in 
he  slave  trade  were  then  supposed  to  require  that  her 
olonics  should  be  made  slaveholding. 
But  the  other  ground  stated  is  of  a  very  grave  char- 
cter.  It  asserts  that  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
<y  Great  Britain  in  1807,  when  that  Government  de- 
fared  a  paper  blockade  of  two  thousand  miles  of  coast 
a  violation  then  defended  by  her  courts  and  jurists  on 
tie  sole  ground  that  her  action  was  retaliatory),  affords 
justification  for  a  similar  outrage  on  neutral  rights 
y  the  United  States  in  1861,  for  which  no  palliation 
an  be  suggested,  and  that  Great  Britain  "  is  bound 
1  justice  to  the  Federal  States,"  to  make  return  for  the 


war  waged  against  her  by  the  United  States,  in  resist- 
ance of  ner  illegal  blockade  of  1807,  by  an  acquiescence 
in  the  Federal  illegal  blockade  of  1861.  The  mostalarm- 
in^  feature  in  this  statement  is  its  admission  of  a  just 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  require  of 
Great  Britain,  during  this  war,  a  disregard  of  the  re- 
cognized principles  of  modern  public  law,  and  of  her 
own> compacts,  whenever  any  questionable  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  **  in  former  times"  can  be  cited  as  a  pre- 
cedent. It  is  not  inconsistent  with  respect  and  aumi- 
ration  for  the  great  people  whose  Government  have 
given  us  this  warning,  to  suggest  that  their  history, 
like  that  of  mankind  m  general,  offers  exceptional  in- 
stances of  indefensible  conduct  **  in  former  times,"  and 
we  may  well  deny  the  morality  of  violating  recent  en- 
gagements through  deference  to  the  evil  precedents  of 
the  past. 

Alter  defending  in  the  manner  Just  stated  the  course 
of  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  block- 
ade, her  Majesty's  Foreign  Secretary  takes  care  to  leave 
no  aoubt  of  the  further  purpose  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  our  purchase  of  vessels  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, while  supplying  our  enemies  with  rifles  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  and  states  the  intention  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  the  furtherance  of  this  design.    lie 

gives  to  the  United  States  the  assurance  that  he  will 
o  in  their  favor  not  only  **  everything  that  the  law  of 
nations  requires,  everything  that  the  ])re6ent  Foreig^n 
Enfistment  act  requires,"  but  that  he  will  ask  the  sano- 
tioi\  of  Parliament  "  to  further  measures  that  her  Maj- 
esty's ministers  may  still  add."  This  language  is  so  un- 
mistakably an  official  exposition  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  British  Government  in  relation  to  our  affairs,  that 
the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  Constitution,  of  giving 
youj  from  time  to  time,  **  information  of  the  state  of 
the  confederacv,"  would  not  have  been  performed  if  I 
had  failed  to  place  it  distinctly  before  you. 

I  refer  you  for  fuller  details  on  this  whole  subject  to 
the  correspondence  of  the  State  Department,  which 
accompanies  this  Message.  The  facta  which  I  have 
briefly  narrated  are,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  neutrality  professed 
in  this  war.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  appnse  you  to 
what  extent  the  Government  of  France  shares  the 
views  so  unreservedly  avowed  by  that  of  Great  Britain, 
no  published  correspondence  of  the  French  Gtovem- 
ment  on  the  subject  having  been  received.    No  public 

ftrotest  or  opposition,  however,  has  been  made  by  his 
mperial  Majesty  against  the  prohibition  to  trade  with 
us,  imposed  on  French  citizens  by  the  paper  blockade 
of  the  United  States,  although  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  his  part  to 
secure  the  assent  of  the  British  Government  to  a  course 
of  action  more  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  public 
law,  and  with  the  demands  of  justice  toward  us. 

The  partiality  of  her  Majesty's  Government  in  favor 
of  our  enemies  has  been  further  evinced  iathe  marked 
difference  of  its  conduct  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase 
of  supplies  by  the  two  belligerents.  This  difference 
has  been  conspicuous  since  the  very  commencement 
of  the  war.  As  early  as  the  1st  May,  1861,  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  in  Washington  was  informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  that  be  had  sent 
agents  to  England,  and  that  others  would  go  to  France, 
to  purchase  arms,  and  this  fact  was  communicated  to 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  which  interposed  no  objec- 
tion. Yet  m  October  of  the  same  year,  Earl  Russell 
entertained  the  complaint  of  the  United  States  Minis- 
ter in  London,  that  the  Confederate  States  were  im- 
porting contraband  of  war  from  the  island  of  Nassau, 
directed  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  obtained  a  report 
from  the  authorities  of  the  island  denying  the  allega- 
tions, which  report  was  enclosed  to  Mr.  Adams,  and 
received  by  him  as  satisfactory  evidence  to  dissipate 
"  the  suspicion  naturally  thrown  upon  the  authonties 
of  Nassau  by  that  unwarrantable  act."  So,  too,  when 
the  Confederate  Government  purchased  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  a  neutral  country  (ana  with  strict  observance 
both  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  municipal  law  of 
Great  Britain),  vessels  which  were  subsequently  amxHi 
and  commissioned  as  vessels  of  war  after  they  hp^ 
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been  far  removed  from  £ngliah  waters,  the  British  p«Ddence,  against  an  enemy  possessed  of  greaUjr  Mipe- 
Govemment,  in  violation  of  its  own  laws,  and  in  defer-  rior  numbers  and  material  resources.  Claiming  no 
ence  to  the  inoportuoate  demands  of  the  United  States,  favor,  desiring  no  aid,  conscious  of  our  own  ability  to 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  seize  one  vessel,  and  defend  our  own  rights  against  the  utmost  efforts  of 
did  actually  seize  and  detain  another  which  touched  at  an  infuriated  foe,  we  had  thought  it  not  extravagant 
the  island  of  Nassau,  on  her  way  to  a  Confederate  port,  to  expect  that  assistance  would  be  withheld  from  our 
and  subjected  her  to  an  unfounded  prosecution,  at  the  enemies,  and  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  nations  would 
very  time  when  cargoes  of  munitions  of  war  were  be-  be  marked  by  a  genuine  impartiality  between  the  bel- 
ing  openly  shipped  Trom  British  ports  to  New  York,  to  ligerents.  It  was  not  supposed  that  a  professed  neu- 
be  used  in  warfare  asainst  us.  Even  now  the  public  trality  would  be  so  conducted  as  to  justify  the  Foreign 
journals  bring  intelligence  that  the  British  Oovem-  Secretary  of  the  British  nation  in  explaining,  in  ct^r- 
mcnt  has  ordered  the  seizure,  in  a  British  port,  of  two  *  respondence  with  our  enemies,  how  **  the  impartial 
vessels,  on  the  suspicion  that  they  may  have  been  sold  observance  of  neutral  obligations  by  her  Maje»ty-'8 
to  this  Government,  and  that  tney  may  be  hereafter  Government  has  thus  been  exceedingly  advantageous 
armed  and  equipped  in  our  service,  while  British  sub-  to  the  cause  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  conlend- 
jects  are  engagea  in  Ireland  b^  tens  of  thousands  to  ing  parties."  The  British  Government  mav  deem  this 
proceed  to  toe  United  States  for  warfare  against  the  war  a  favorable  occasion  for  establishing,  by  the  tern- 
confederacy,  in  defiance  both  of  the  law  of  nations  and  porary  sacrifice  of  their  neutral  rights,  a  precedent 
of  the  express  terms  of  the  British  statutes,  and  are  which  shall  justify  the  future  exercise  of  those  extreme 
transported  in  British  ships,  without  an  effort  of  con-  belligerent  pretensions  that  their  naval  power  renders 
cealment,  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  there  to  be  so  formidable.  The  opportunity  for  obtaining  the  tacit 
armed  with  rifles  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  assent  of  European  Governments  to  a  line  of  conduct 
be  employed  against  our  people  in  a  war  of  conquest  which  ignores  the  obligations  of  the  declarations  cf 
No  royal  prerogative  is  invoked,  no  executive  ioterfe-  Paris,  and  treats  that  instrument  rather  as  a  theoretical 
rence  is  interposed  against  this  flagrant  breach  of  exposition  of  principles  than  a  binding  agreement, 
municipal  and  international  law,  on  the  part  of  our  may  be  considered  by  the  British  ministry  as  jostMy- 
enemies,  while  strained  constractions  are  placed  on  ing  them  in  seeking  a  great  advantage  fcH*  tbeir  om  n 
existing  statutes,  new  enactments  proposed,  and  ques-  country  at  the  expense  of  ours.  But  we  cannot  per- 
tionable  expedients  devised,  for  precluding  the  possi-  mit,  without  protest,  the  assertion  that  international 
bility  of  purchase  by  this  Government  of  vessels  that  law  or  morals  resard  as  *'  impartial  neutrality  "  coo- 
are  useless  for  belligerent  purposes,  unless  hereafter  duct  avowed  to  oe  *'  exceedingly  advantageons "  to 
armed  and  equipped  outside  of  the  neutral  jurisdiction  one  of  the  belligerents, 
of  Great  Britain.  I  have  statea  that  we  are  without  adequate  remedy 

For  nearly  three  years  this  Government  has  exercised  against  the  injustice  under  which  we  suffer.  Thei^ 
tmquestioned  jurisdiction  over  many  millions  of  will-  are  but  two  measures  that  seem  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ing  and  united  people.  It  has  met  and  defeated  vast  ent  condition  of  our  relations  with  neutral  Powers. 
armies  of  invaders,  who  have  in  vain  sought  its  sub-  One  is,  to  imitate  the  wrong  of  which  we  complain,  to 
version.  Supported  by  the  confidence  and  affection  retaliate  by  the  declaration  of  a  paper  blockade  of  the 
of  its  citizens,  the  confederacy  has  lacked  no  element  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  to  capture  all  neutral 
which  distinguishes  an  independent  nation,  according  vessels  trading  with  their  ports,  that  our  cruidrs  can 
to  the  principles  of  public  law.  Its  le^slative,  execu-  intercept  on  toe  high  seas.  This  measure  I  cannot 
tive,  and  judicial  departments,  each  in  its  sphere,  have  recommend.  It  is  true  that,  in  so  doing,  we  should 
perjformed  their  appropriate  functions  with  a  regular*  but  follow  the  precedents  set  by  Great  Britain  and 
ity  as  undistorbea  as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  France  in  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  the  British 
the  whole  energies  of  tiie  people  have  been  developed  orders  in  council  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  oeo- 
in  the  organization  of  vast  armies,  while  their  rights  tury.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we,  ourselves, 
and  liberties  have  rested  secure  under  the  protection  protested  against  those  very  measures  as  signal  viola- 
of  the  courts  of  justice.  This  confederacy  is  either  in-  tions  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  declared  the  attempts 
dependent  or  it  is  a  dependency  of  the  United  States,  to  excuse  tbem^  on  the  ground  of  their  being  retaliato- 
for  no  other  earthly  power  claims  the  right  to  govern  ry,  utterly  insignificant  Those  blockades  are  now 
it  Without  one  historic  fact  on  which  tne  pretension  quoted  by  writers  on  public  law,  as  a  standing  re* 
can  rest,  without  one  line  or  word  of  treaty  or  cove-  proach  on  the  good  name  of  the  nations  who  were  be- 
naot,  which  can  give  color  to  title,  the  United  States  trayed  by*  temporary  exasperation  into  wrong  doing, 
have  asserted,  and  the  British  Government  has  chosen  and  ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as  errors  to  be  avoid- 
to  concede,  that  these  sovereijgn  States  are  dependen-  ed  than  as  examples  to  be  followed, 
cies  of  the  Government  which  IS  administered  at  Wash-  The  other  measure  is  not  open  to  this  objection, 
inj^n.  Great  Britain  has  accordingly  entertained  The  second  article  of  the  declaration  of  Paris,  which 
with  that  Government  the  closest  and  most  intimate  provides  *'  that  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
relations,  while  refusing  on  its  demand  ordinary  ami-  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,**  was  a  new 
cable  intercourse  with  ps,  and  has,  under  arrangements  concession  by  belligerents  in  favor  of  neutrals,  and  not 
made  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  not  only  denied  simply  the  enunciation  of  an  acknowledged  preCx- 
our  just  claim  of  admission  into  the  family  of  nations,  isting  rule,  like  the  fourth  article,  which  referred  to 
but  interposed  a  passive  though  effectual  bar  to  the  blockades.  To  this  concession  we  bound  ourselves  by 
acknowledgment  of  our  rights  by  other  Powers.  So  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  which 
soon  as  itliad  become  apparent,  by  the  declarations  took  the  shape  of  the  resolutions  adopted  bv  your  pr«- 
of  the  British  ministers,  in  the  debates  of  the  British  decessors  on  the  ISth  of  August,  lb61.  l^he  consJd- 
Parliament  in  July  last,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  eration  tendered  us  for  that  concession  has  been  with- 
was  determined  to  persist  indefinitely  in  a  course  of  held.  We  have,  therefore,  the  undeniable  ri^bt  to 
policy  which,  under  professions  of  neutrality,  had  be-  refuse  longer  to  remain  bo^nd  by  a  compact  which  tl;e 
conic  subservient  to  the  designs  of  our  enemy,  I  felt  it  other  party  refuses  to  fulfil.  But  we  should  not  fbnret 
my  duty  to  recall  the  commissioners  formerly  accred-  that  war  is  but  temporary,  and  that  we  desire  that 
itcd  to  that  court,  and  the  correspondence  on  the  sub-  peace  shall  be  permanent.  The  future  policy  of  the 
ject  is  submitted  to  you.  confederacy  roust  ever  be  to  uphold  neutral  rights  to 

It  is  duo  to  you  and  to  our  country  that  this  full  their  full  extent.    The  principles  of  the  declaration  of 

statement  should  be  made  of  the  just  grounds  which  Paris  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment  as  more 

exist  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  British  just,  more  humane,  and  more  consonant  with  modem 

Government.    I  am  well  aware  that  we  are  unfortu-  civilization  than  those  belligerent  pretensions  which 

nately  without  adequate  remedy  for  the  injustice  under  great  naval  Powers  have  heretofore  sought  to  intro- 

which  we  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  powerful  na-  duce  into  the  maritime  code.    To  forego  our  undcm- 

tion,  at  a  juncture  when  our  entire  resources  are  ah-  able  risht  to  the  exercise  of  those  pretensions  is  a  pol- 

fiorbed  in  the  defence  of  our  lives,  liberties,  and  inde-*  icy  higher,  worthier  of  us  and  our  cause,  than  to  re- 
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▼oke  oor  Adhesion  to  principles  that  we  approve.    Let  habited  hj  many  millions  of  people,  whose  birthright 

our  hope  for  redress  rest  rather  on  a  retarning  sense  of  freedom  is  dearer  to  them  than  life.    A  long  ez- 

of  justice  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  great  people  to  emption  from  direct  taxation  by  the  General  Govem- 

the  consciousness  that  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  ment,  has  created  an  aversion  to  its  raising  revenue 

ought  rather  to  be  made  a  reason  for  forbearance  of  by  any  other  means  than  by  duties  on  imports,  and  it 

advantage  than  an  occasion  for  the  unfriendly  condnci  was  supposed  that  these  duties  wonld  be  ample  for 

of  which  we  make  just  complaint.  current  peace  expenditures,  wbile  the  means  tor  con- 

The  events  of  the  last  year  have  produced  impor.  ducting  the  war  could  be  raised  almost  exclusively  by 

tant  changes  in  the  condition  of  our  southern  neigh-  the  use  of  the  public  credit. 

bor.    The  occupation  of  the  capital  of  Mexico  by  the  The  first  action  of  the  Provisional  Congress  was, 

French  army,  and  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  ,  therefore,  confined  to  passing  a  tanflf  law,  and  to  rais- 

govemment  followed  by  a  radical  change  in  the  con-  *  4ng  a  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  by  loan,  with  a 

stitution  of  the  country,  have  excited  lively  interest,  pledge  of  a  small  export  duty  on  cotton  to  provide  for 

Although  preferring  our  own  government  and  institu-  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 

tions  to  those  of  other  countries,  we  can  have  no  dis-  At  its  second  session,  war  was  declared  to  exist  be- 
position  to  contest  the  exercise  by  tiiem  of  the  same  tween  the  confederacy  and  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
right  of  self-government  which  we  assert  for  ourselves,  vision  was  made  fur  the  issue  of  twenty  millions  of 
Tr  the  Mexican  people  prefer  a  monarchy  to  a  repub-  dollars  in  Treasury  notes,  and  for  borrowing  thirtv 
lie,  it  is  our  plain  duty  coeerfuUy  to  acquiesce  in  their  millions  of  dollars  on  bonds.  The  tariff  was  revisea, 
decision,  ana  to  evince  a  sincere  and  friendly  interest  and  preparatory  measures  taken  to  enable  Congress  to 
in  their  prosperity.  If,  however,  the  Mexicans  prefer  levy  internal  taxation  at  its  succeeding  session.  These 
maintaining  their  former  institutions,  we  have  no  rea-  laws  were  passed  in  May,  and  the  States  of  Virginia, 
son  to  apprehend  anv  obstacle  to  the  free  exercise  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  having 
of  their  choice.  The  tlmperor  of  the  French  has  sol-  joined  the  confedcracv,  the  Congress  adjourned  to 
emnly  disclaimed  any  purpose  to  impose  on  Mexico  a  meet  in  the  city  of  Ricnmond,  in  the  following  montt^ 
form  of  government  not  acceptable  to  the  nation ;  and  of  July. 

the  eminent  personage  to  whom  the  throne  has  been  Prior  to  the  assembling  of  your  predecessors  in 

tendered  declines  its  acceptance,  unless  the  offer  be  Richmond  at  their  third  session,  near  the  end  of  July, 


peacei _  , 

maintained  on  the  frontier,  and  even  a  large  develop-  for  four  hundred  thousand  men  and  four  hundred  mil- 

ment  of  the  commerce  already  existing  to  the  mutual  lions  of  dollars.    The  Congress  had  exceeded  the  exe- 

ad  vantage  of  the  two  countries.  cutive  recommendation,  and  had  authorized  the  levy  of 

It  has  neen  found  necessary  since  yonr  adjournment  half  a  million  of  volunteers,  besides  largely  increasing 

to  take  action  on  the  subject  of  certain  foreign  consuls  the  regular  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 

within  the  confederacy.    The  nature  of  this  action,  The  necessitv  thus  first  became  urgent  that  a  financial 

and  the  reasons  on  Which  it  was  based,  are  so  fully  scheme  should  be  devised  on  a  basis  sufiicientljr  large 

exhibited  in  the  correspondence  of  the  State  Depart-  for  the  vast  proportions  of  the  contest  with  which  we 

ment,  which  is  transmitted  to  you,  that  no  additional  were  threatened.    Knowing  that  the  struggle,  instead 

comment  is  required.  of  being  **  short  and  decisive,"  would  be  indefinite  in 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  our  relations  with  duration,  and  could  onljr  end  when  the  United  States 

foreign  countries,  it  is  deemed  opportune  to  communi-  should  awaken  from  their  delusion  of  conquest,  a  per- 

cate  my  views  in  reference  to  the  treaties  made  by  the  manent  system  was  required,  fully  adapted  to  the  great 

Government  of  the  United  States  at  a  date  antenor  to  exigencies  before  us: 

our  separation,  and  which  were  consequently  binding  The  plan  devised  hj  Congress  at  that  time  was 
on  ns  as  well  as  on  foreign  Powers  when  the  separa-  based  on  the  theory  of  issuing  Treasury  notes,  conver- 
tion  took  effect.  *It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  enter-  tible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder  into  eight  per  cent 
ing  into  such  arrangements  as  the  change  in  our  gov-  bonds,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  payable  in  coin, 
emment  had  made  necessary,  that  we  kU  it  our  duty  and  it  was  correctly  assumed  that  any  tendency  to  de- 
to  send  commissioners  abroad,  for  the  parpose  of  en-  preciation  that  might  arise  from  over  issue  of  the  cur- 
tering  into  the  negotiations  proper  to  fix  the  relative  rency,  would  be  checked  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  to  those  treaties,  the  holder's  right  to  fund  the  notes  at  a  liberal  inter- 
As  this  tender  on  our  part  has  been  declined,  as  for-  est,  payable  in  specie.  This  S3rstem  depended  for  suc- 
eign  nations  have  refused  us  the  benefit  of  the  treaties  cess  on  the  continued  ability  of  Government  to  pay 
to  which  we  were  parties,  they  certainly  have  ceased  the  interest  in  specie ;  and  means  were,  therefore,  pro- 
to  be  binding  on  us,  and,  in  my  opinion,  our  relations  vided  for  that  purpose  in  the  law  authorizing  the  is- 
with  European  nations  are,  therefore,  now  controlled  sues.  An  internal  tax,  termed  a  war  tax,  was  levied, 
exclusively  by  the  general  rules  of  the  laws  of  nations,  the  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  the  revenue  from 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  these  remarks  are  intended  to  imports,  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  object  designed, 
apply  solely  to  treaty  obligations  toward  foreign  Gov-  This  scheme  required  for  its  operation  that  our  com- 
ernmenU,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  rights  of  indi-  merce  with  foreign  nations  should  not  be  suspended, 
vidiials.  It  was  not  to  be  anticipated  that  such  suspension 

The  state  of  the  public  finances  is  such  as  to  demand  would  be  permitted  otherwise  than  by  an  effective 

your  earliest  and  most  earnest  attention.    I  need  hard-  blockade:  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  block- 

iy  say  that  a  prompt  and  efficacious  remedy  for  the  ade  "sufficient  really  to  prevent  access"  to  our  entire 

presJnt  condition  or  the  currency  is  necessary  to  the  coast  could  be  maintained. 

successful  performance  of  the  functions  of  government.  We  had  the  means,  therefore  (if  neutral  nations 

Fortunately,  the  resources  of  our  country  are  so  ample,  had  not  combined  to  aid  our  enemies  by  the  sanction 

and  the  spirit  of  our  people  so  devoted  to  its  cause,  of  an  illegal  prohibition  on  their  commerce),  to  secure 

that  they  are.  ready  to  make  any  necessary  contribu-  the  receipt  into  the  Treasury  of  coin  sufficient  to  pay 

tion.    Relief  is  thus  entirely  within  our  reach,  if  we  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  thus  maintain  the  Treas- 

have  the  wisdom  to  legislate  in  such  manner  as  to  ren-  ury  notes  at  rates  nearljr  equal  to  par  in  speci&    So 

der  available  the  means  at  our  disposal.  long  as  the  interest  continued  to  be  thns  paid  with  the 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  we  were  far  from  reserve  ^f  coin  preexisting  in  our  country,  experi- 

anticipating  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  strug-  ence  sustained  the  expectations  of  those  who  devised 

gle  in  which  we  were  engaged.    The  most  sagacious  the  system.    Thus,  on  the  1st  of  the  following  Decern- 

tiircsight  could  not  have  predicted  that  the  passions  her,  coin  had  only  reached  a  premium  of  about  twenty 

of  the  Northern  people  would  lead  them  blindly  to  the  per  cent.,  although  it  had  already  become  apparent 

sacrifice  of  life,  treasure,  and  liberty,  in  so  vain  a  hope  ihat  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  threatened  with 

as  that  of  subjugating  thirteen  independent  States,  in-  permanent  suspension  by  reason  of  the  conduct  of  nea* 
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tral  nations,  and  that  the  necessary  result  must  be  the  which  jou  sought  to  reach,  so  far  as  was  practicable, 
exhaustion  of  our  specie  reserve.  Wheat,  in  the  be-  ever/  resource  of  the  country,  except  tbe  capital  iu- 
ginning  of  tbe  year  1862,  was  selling  at  one  dollar  and  vested  in  real  estate  and  slaves,  and  by  means  of  ac 
thirty  cents  per  bushel,  not  exceeding,  therefore,  its  income  tax  and  a  tax  in  kind  on  the  produce  of  tbe 
average  price  in  time  of  peace.  The  other  agricultu-  soil,  as  well  as  by  licenses  on  business  occopatioDS 
ral  products  of  the  country  were  at  similar  moderate  and  professions,  to  command  resources  sufficient  for 
rates,  thus  indicating  that  there  was  no  excess  of  cir-  the  wants  of  the  country.  But  a  very  large  proportion 
culation,  and  that  the  rate  of  premium  on  specie  was  of  these  resources  could  only  be  made  available  at  tbe 
licightened  by  the  exceptional  causes  which  tended  to  close  of  the  present  and  the  commencement  of  the  eo- 
its  exhaustion  without  the  possibility  of  renewing  the  suing  year,  while  tbe  intervening  exigencies  permittei! 
supply.  •  ^  no  delav.    In  this  state  of  aifairs,  superinduced  almost 

This  review  of  the  policy  of  your  predecessors  i§  *  unavoidably  by  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  which  we 
given  in  justice  to  them,  and  it  exhibits  the  condition     are  engaeed,  the  issues  of  Treasury  notes  have  been 

of  the  finances  at  tbe  date  when  the  permanent  Gov-  increasea  until  the  currency  in  circulation  amounts  to 

emment  was  organized.  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  more 

In  the  mean  time,  the  popular  aversion  to  internal  than  threefold  the  amount  required  by  tbe  business  of 

taxation  b^r  the  General  Government  had  influenced  the  country. 

the  legislation  of  the  several  States,  and  in  onlv  three         I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  evil  cfiects  of  this  coo- 

of  them— South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Texas—  dition  of  things.    They  are  unfortunately  but  too  ap- 

were  tbe  taxes  actually  collected  from  the  people.  The  parent.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  presented  to  the 
quotas  devolving  upon  the  remaining  States  nad  been     necessary  operations  of  the  Governmeot  end  the  effi- 

raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds  and  State  Treasury  notes,  cicnt  conduct  of  the  war,  tbe  most  deplorable  of  all  iu 

and  the  public  debt  of  tbe  country  was  thus  actually  results  is  undoubtedly  its  corrupting  influence  on  tL«; 

increased  instead  of  being  diminished  by  tbe  taxation  morals  of  the  people.   The  possession  of  large  amosnts 

imposed  by  Congress.  of  Treasury  notes  baa  naturally  led  to  a  desire  for  in- 

Neither  at  the  first  nor  second  session  of  the  pres-  vestment,  and  with  a  constantly  increasing  volume  of 
ent  Congress  were  means  provided  bjr  taxation  for  currency,  there  has  been  an  equally  constant  increase 
muintainmg  the  Government,  the  legislation  being  of  price  in  all  objects  of  investment.  Tbe  eflTect  has 
coufined  to  authorizing  further  sales  of  bonds  and  is*  stimula^d  purchase  by  the  apparent  certainty  of  prof- 
sues  of  Treasury  notes.  Although  repeated  efforts  it,  and  a  spirit  of  speculation  lias  thus  been  fostered, 
were  made  to  frame  a  proper  system  or  taxation,  you  which  has  so  debasm^  an  influence  and  such  ruii;oai 
were  confronted  with  an  oostacle  which  did  not  exist  consequences  that  it  is  our  highest  duty  to  remove  tb« 
for  your  predecessors,  and  which  created  grave  em-  cause,  and  no  measures  directed  to  that  end  can  be  too 
barrassment   in    devising   any  scheme  of  taxation,  prompt  or  too  stringent. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  entire  taxable  property  of        Reverting  to  the  constitutional  provisions  already 

the  Confederate  States  consists  of  lands  and  slaves,  cited,  the  question  recurs  whether  it  be  possible  to  ex- 

The  general  power  of  taxation  vested  iu  Congress  by  ecute  tbe  duty  of  apportionins  taxation  in  accordance 

the  provisional  constitution  (which  was  to  oe  only  with  tbe  census  ordered  to  be  made  as  a  basis.    So 

temporary  in  its  operation)  was  not  restricted  by  any  long  as  this  appeared  to  be  practicable,  none  can  deny 

other  condition  than  that  "  all  duties,  imposts,  and  ex-  the  propriety  of  your  course  in  abstaining  from  tbe 

cises  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  States  of  the  imposition  or  direct  taxes,  till  you  could  exercise  tbe 

confederacy."    But  the  permanent  constitution,  sane-  power  in  the  precise  mode  pointed  out  by  the  terms  of 

tioning  the  principle  that  taxation  and  representation  the  fundamental  law.    But  it  is  obvious  that  there  are 

ought  to  rest  on  the  same  basis,  specially  provides  that  manv  duties  imposed  by  the  constitution  which  depend 

"representatives  and  direct  taxes 'Shall  DC  apportioned  for  tneir  fulfilment  on  the  undisturbed  possession  of 

among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  the  territory  within  which  th^  are  to  be  performed, 

numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  The  same  instrument  which  Qrders  a  census  to  be  made 

whole  number  of  free  persons— including  those  bound  iu  all  the  States  imposes  the  duty  oh  the  confederacy 

to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  "  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  eov* 

not  taxed— three  fifths  of  all  slaves."  emment."    It  enjoins  on  us  **  to  protect  each  >ute 

It  was  further  ordered  that  n census  should  be  made  from  invasion,"  and  while  declaring  that  its  great  ob- 

within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con-  jects  and  purposes  are  **  to  establish  justice,  insure do- 

fress,  and  that  "  no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  mcstic  tranquillity,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
e  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  tbe  census  or  enumer-  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  it  confers  the  means 
ation  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken."  and  thereby  imposes  on  us  the  paramount  duty  of  ef- 
It  is  plain  that,  under  these  provisions,  capitation  fecting  its  intent,  by  "  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  du- 
and  direct  taxes  most  be  leviea  in  proportion  to  the  ties,  imposts,  and  excises  necessary  to  pay  tbe  debts, 
census,  when  made.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  duty  is  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  carry  on  the  Gov- 
imposed  on  Congress  to  provide  for  making  a  census  emment  of  the  Confederate  States." 
prior  to  the  22d  of  February,  1865.  It  may  Turther  be  None  would  pretend  that  the  constitution  is  riolated 
stated  that,  according  to  the  received  construction  of  because,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  hostile  armiesy 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (a  construction  we  are  unable  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  Gov- 
acquiesced  in  for  upward  of  sixty  years),  taxes  on  ernment  to  those  btates  or  portions  of  States  now  tern- 
lands  and  slaves  are  direct  taxes,  and  the  conclusion  porarily  held  by  the  enemy,  and  as  little  justice  woold 
seems  necessarily  that,  in  repeating,  without  modifica-  there  be  in  imputing  blame  for  the  failure  to  make  tbe 
tion,  in  our  constitution,  this  language  of  the  Consti-  census,  when  tliat  failure  is  attributable  to  causes  not 
tution  of  1787,  our  convention  intended  to  attach  to  it  foreseen  by  the  authors  of  the  constitution,  and  be^^o&d 
the  meaning  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  long  and  our  control.  Tbe  general  intent  of  our  constitutional 
uninterrupted  acquiescence.  So  long  as  there  seemed  charter  is  unquestionably  that  the  property  of  the 
to  be  a  probability  of  being  able  to  carry  out  these  country  is  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  raise  revenue  for  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  in  their  entirety,  and  in  common  defence,  and  tbe  special  mode  provided  for 
conformitv  with  the  intentions  of  its  authors,  there  levying  this  tax  is  impracticable  from  unforeseen  cans- 
was  an  obvious  difficuUv  in  framing  any  system  of  es.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  our  primary  duty  to  execute 
taxation.  A  law  which  snould  exempt  from  the  bur-  the  general  intent  expressed  by  the  terms  of  the  ia- 
dcn  two  thirds  of  the  property  of  tbe  country,  would  strument  which  we  have  sworn  to  obey,  and  we  can- 
be  as  unfair  to  the  owners  of  the  remaining  third  as  not  excuse  ourselves  for  the  failure  to  fulfil  this  obli- 
it  would  be  inadequate  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  gation  on  the  ground  that  we  are  unable  to  perform  it 
the  public  service.  The  urgency  of  the  need  was  such,  in  the  precise  mode  pointed  out.  Whenever  it  shall 
however,  that,  aHer  very  great  embarrassment,  and  be  possible  to  execute  our  duty  in  all  its  parts,  we 
more  than  three  months  of  assiduous  labor,  you  sue-  must  do  so  in  exact  compliance  with  the  whole  letter 
ceeded  in  framing  the  law  of  the  2ith  April,  lb63,  by  and  spirit  of  tho  constitution.    Until  that  period  shaH 
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arrive,  we  must  execute  so  much  of  it  as  our  condition  prices  will  reach  rates  still  more  extrovaffant,  aod  the 

renders  practicable.    Whenever  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  system  will  fall  under  its  own  weight,  thus  ren< 

enemy  soall  place  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  census  dering  the  redemption  of  the  debt  impossible,  and  de- 

and  apportionment  of  direct  taxes,  any  other  mode  of  stroyinff  its  whole  value  in  the  hanas  of  the  bolder. 

levying  them  will  be  contrary  io  the  will  of  the  law-  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  funded  debt,  with  interest  se- 

girer,  and  incompatible  with  our  obligatiou  to  obey  cured  by  adequate  taxation,  can  be  substituted  for  the 

that  will;  until  that  period,  the  alternative  left  is  to  outstanding  currency,  its  entire  amount  will  be  made 

obey  the  paramount  precept,  and  to  execute  it  accord-  available  to  the  holder,  and  the  Government  will  be  iu 

ing  to  the  only  other  rule  provided,  which  is  to  "  make  a  condition  enabling  it,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  prob- 

the  tax  uniform  throughout  the  Confederate  States."  able  continjgency,  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful 

The  considerations  just  presented  are  greatly  en-  issue.    It  is  therefore  demanded,  as  well  by  the  in- 

forced  by  the  reflection  that  any  attempt  to  apportion  terest  of  the  creditor  as  of  the  country  at  large,  that 

taxes  among  States,  some  of  which  are  wholly  or  par-  the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  now  outstanding  in 

tially  in  the  occupation  of  hostile  forces,  would  subvert  the  shape  of  Treasury  notes  be  converted  into  bonds 

the  whole  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  bearing  adequate  interest,  with  a  provision  for  taxa- 

and  be  productive  of  the  most  revolting  injustice,  in-  tion  sufficient  to  insure  punctual  payment  and  final 

stead  of  that  just  correlation  between  taxation  and  rep-  redemption  of  the  whole  aebt. 

resentation  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  secure.   With  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presents 

large  portions  of  some  of  the  States  occupied  by  the  the  outlines  of  a  system  which,  in  conjunction  with 

enemy,  what  justice  would  there  be  in  imposing  on  the  existing  legislation,  is  intended  to  secure  the  several 

remainder  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxation  of  the  entire  objects  of  a  reduction  of  the  circulation  within  fixed, 

iStute  in  proportion  to  its  representation?    What  else  reasonable  limits ;  of  providing  for  the  future  wants  of 

would  this  be  in  effect  than  to  increase  the  burden  of  the  Government;  of  furnishing  security  for  the  punc- 

those  who  are  the  heaviest  sufferers  by  the  war,  and  to  tual  payment  of  interest  and  final  extinction  of  the 

make  our  own  inabilitv  to  protect  them  from  invasion,  principal  of  the  public  debt,  and  of  placing  the  whole 

as  we  are  required  to  uo  by  the  constitution,  the  ground  business  of  the  country  on  a  basis  as  near  a  specie 

for  adding  to  their  losses  by  an  attempted  adherence  standard  as  is  possible  durins  the  continuance  of  the 

to  the  letter,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  instru-  war.    I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  your  consideration, 

mcnt?    No  such  purpose  could  have  been  entertained  and  that  no  defaj  be  permitted  to  intervene  before 

and  no  such  result  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  your  action  on  this  vital  subject    I  trust  that  it  will 

constitution.   It  may  add  weight  to  those  considerations  be  suffered  to  engross  your  attention  until  you  shall 

if  we  reflect,  that  although  the  constitution  provided  have  disposed  of  it  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  attain 

that  it  should  go  into  operation  with  a  representation  the  important  results  which  your  country  anticipates 

temporarily  distributed  among  the  States,  it  expressly  from  your  legislation. 

ordains,  after  providing  for  a  census  within  three  years,  It  may  be  added  that,  in  considering  this  subject, 
that   this   temporary  distribution   of  representative  the  people  ought  steadily  to  keep  in  view  that  the 
power  is  to  endure  *' until  such  enumeration  shall  be  Government,  in  contracting  debt,  is  but  their  agent: 
mode."    Would  any  one  argue  that,  because  the  census  that  its  debt,  is  their  debt.    As  the  currency  is  held 
cannot  be  made  within  the  fixed  period,  the  Govern-  exclusively  by  ourselves,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  each 
mcnt  must,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  perish  person  held  Treasury  notes  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
for  want  of  a  representative  body?    In  any  aspect  in  valuation  of  his  whole  means,  each  would  in  fact  owe 
which  the  subject  can  be  viewed,  I  am  led  to  the  con-  himself  the   amount  of  the  notes  held  by  him,  and, 
elusion  already  announced,  and  which  is  understood  to  were  it  possible  to  distribute  the  currency  among  the 
be  in  accordance  with  a  vote  taken  in  one  or  both  people  in  this  exact  proportion,  a  tax  levied  on  the 
houses  at  your  last  session.    I  shall,  therefore,  until  wo  currency  alone,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to 
are  able  to  pursue  the  precise  mode  required  by  the  its  proper  limits,  would  afford  the  best  of  all  remedies, 
constitution,  deem  it   my  duty  to  approve  any  law  Under  such  circumstances,  the  notes  remaining  in  the 
levying  the  taxation  which  you  are  bound  to  impose  hands  of  each  holder  after  the  payment  of  his  tax, 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  in  any  other  practica-  would  be  worth  quite  as  much  as  the  whole  sum  pre- 
ble  mode  which  shall  distribute  the  burden  uniformly  viously  held,  for  it  would  purchase  at  least  an  equal 
and  impartially  on  the  whole  property  of  the  people.  amount  of  commodities.    This  result  cannot  be  per- 
}n  your  former  legislation  vouhave  sought  to  avoid  fectly  attained  by  any  device  of  legislation,  but  it  can 
the  increase  in  the  volume  or  notes  in  circulation  by  be  approximated  by  taxation.    A  tax  on  all  values  has 
offering  inducements  to  voluntary  funding.    The  meas-  for  its  effect,  not  only  to  impose  a  due  share  of  the 
ures  adopted  for  that  purpose  have  been  but  partially  burden  on  the  notenolder,  out  to  force  those  who 
successful,  and  the  evil  has  now  reached  such  amagni-  have  few  or  none  of  the  notes  to  part  with  their  pos- 
tude  as  to  permit  no  other  remedy  than  the  compulsory  sessions  to  those  who  hold  the  notes  in  excess,  in  order 
reduction  of  thecurrency  to  the  amount  requirea  by  the  to  obtain  the  moans  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
business  of  the  country.    This  reduction  should  be  ac-  tax  gatherer.    This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  it  is 
companied  by  a  pledge  that,  under  no  stress  of  circum-  practicable  to  make  all  contribute  as  equally  as  possi- 
Btances,  will  that  amount  be  exceeded.  No  possible  mode  ble  in  the  burden  which  all  are  bound  to  share,  and  it 
of  using  the  credit  of  the  Government  can  be  so  disss-  is  for  this  reason  that  taxation  adequate  to  the  public 
trous  as  one  which  disturbs  the  basis  of  all  exchanges,  exigencies,  under  our  present  circumstances,  must  be 
renders  impossible  all  calculations  of  future  values,  the  l>asis  of  any  funding  system  or  other  remedy  for 
aur^ments,  in  constantly  increasing  proportions,  the  restoring  stability  to  our  finances, 
price  df  all  commodities,  and  so  depreciates  all  fixed  To  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  you  are  re- 
'wages,  salaries,  and  incomes  as  to  render  them  inade-  ferred  for  details  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  army, 
quale  to  bare  subsisteuce.    If  to  these  be  added  the  and  the  measures  of  le^slation  required  for  maintain- 
still  more  fatal  influence  on  the  morals  and  character  ing  its  efficiency,  recruiting  its  numbers,  and  fumisb- 
of  the  people,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  I  am  ing  the  supplies  necessary  Tor  its  support, 
persuaded  you  will  concur  in  the  conclusion  that  an  Though  we  have  lost  many  of  the  best  of  our  soldiers 
111  flexible  adherence  to  a  limitation  of  the  currency  at  and  mos^  patriotic  of  our  citizens — ^the  sad  but  unavoida- 
a  fixed  sum  is  an  indispensable  clement  of  any  system  ble  result  of  the  battles  and  toils  of  such  a  campaign 
of  finance  now  to  be  aoopted.  as  that  which  will  render  the  ^ear  1868  ever  memora- 
The  holders  of  the  currency  now  outstanding  can  ble  in  our  annals — the  army  is  believed  to  be,  in  all 
only  be  protected  in  the  recovery  of  their  just  claims  respects,  in  better  condition  than  at  any  previous  pe- 
by  substituting  for  their  notes  some  other  security.    If  rioa  of  the  war.    Our  gallant  defenders,  now  veterans, 
the  currency  is  not  greatly  and  promptly  reduced,  the  familiar  with  danger,  hardened  by  exposure,  and  con- 
present  scale  of  inflated  prices  will  not* only  continue  fident  in  themselves  and  their  officers,  endure  priva- 
to  exist,  but  by  the  very  fact  of  the  large  amounts  tions  with  cheerful  fortitude  and  welcome  battle  with 
til  US  made  requisite  in  toe  conduct  of  the  war,  those  alacrity.    The  officers,  by  experience  in  field  service 
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and  tbe  action  of  ezamioioe  boards  in  relieving  the  be  so  strengthened  for  the  ensuing  campaign  as  to  put 

incompetent,  are  now  greatfy  more  efficient  than  at  tbe  at  defiance  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
commencement  of  the  war.    The  assertion  is  beliered        In  order  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  the  existing  or- 

to  be  fully  justified,  that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  for  ganization  of  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war,  yooi 

character,  valor,  efficiency,  and  patriotic  devotion,  our  legislation  contemplated  a  frequent  supply  of  recruits, 

army  has  not  been  eaualled  by  any  like  number  of  and  it  was  expected  that  before  the  expiration  of  tbe 

troops  in  the  history  oi  the  war.  three  years  for  which  the  men  were  enrolled,  under 

In  view  of  tbe  lar^  conscription  recently  ordered  by  act  of  16th  April,  1862,  the  majority  of  men  in  each 

the  enemy,  and  their  subsequent  call  for  volunteers,  to  companv  would  consist  of  those  who  joined  it  at  dif- 

be  followed,  if  ineffectual,  by  a  stiil  further  draft,  we  ferent  dates  subsequent  to  the  original  muster  of  the 

are  admonished  that  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  add  company  into  service,  and  that  the  discbarge  of  those 

largely  to  our  effective  force  as  promptly  as  possible,  who  haa  completed  their  term  would  at  no  time  be 

The  sources  of  supply  are  to  be  found  by  restoring  to  sufficient  to  leave  the  company  with  a  less  number  then 

the  army  all  who  are  improperly  absent,  putting  an  is  required  to  enable  it  to  retain  its  organization.    The 

end  to  substitution,  modifying  the  exemption  law,  re-  difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits  from  certain  localities, 

stricting  details,  and  placing  m  the  ranks  such  of  the  and  the  large  number  of  exemptions  from  militanr  ser- 

able-bodied  men  now  employed  as  wagoners,  nurses,  vice  grant^  by  different  laws,  have  prevented  suf- 

cooks,  and  other  employees  as  are  domg  service  for  ficient  accessions  in  many  of  the  companies  to  preserve 

which  the  negroes  may  be  found  competent.  their  organization  after  the  discharge  of  the  original 

The  act  of  the  16th  of  April,  1863,  provides  "that  members.    The  advantage  of  retalumg  tried  and  wcU, 

persons  not  liable  for  duty  may  be  received  as  substi-  approved  officers,  and  of  mingling  recruits  with  expcri- 

tutes  for  those  who  are,  under  such  regulations  as  may  enced  soldiers,  is  so  obvious,  and  the  policy  of  such  a 

be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War."    The  policy  course  is  so  clearly  indicated,  that  it  is  not  deemed  ne- 

ofgranting  this  privilege  has  not  been  sustained  by  cessary  to  point  out  the  evil  consequences  which  would 

experience.    Not  only  has  the  numerical  strength  of  result  from  the  destruction  of  the  old  organizations,  or 

the  army  been  seriously  impaired  bv  the  iVeqnent  de-  to  dwell  upon  the  benefits  to  be  secured  from  filliog  up 

sertions  for  which  substitutes  have  become  notorious,  the  veteran  companies  as  long  before  the  discharge  of 

but  dissatisfaction  has  been  excited  among  those  who  the  early  members  as  may  be  possible.    In  the  cases 

have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  where  it  may  be  found  impracticable  to  maintain  regi- 

the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  avoiding  the  military  ments  in  sufficient  strength  to  justify  the  retention  of 

service  of  their  country.  the  present  organization,  economy  and  efficiency  would 

I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  See-  be   promoted   by  consolidation   and   reorganizmtion. 

retary,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  objection  that  a  This  would  involve  the  necessity  of  disbanding  a  fiart 

new  provision  to  include  those  who  furnished  substi-  of  the  officers,  and  making  regulations  for  securing  tbe 

tntes  under  the  former  call  would  be  a  breach  of  con-  most  judicious  selection  of  tnose  who  are  retained, 

tract.    To  accept  a  substitute  was  to  confer  a  privi-  while  least  wounding  the  feelings  of  those  who  arc 

lege,  not  to  enter  into  a  contract,  and  whenever  the  discharged. 

substitute  is  rendered  liable  to  conscription,  it  would  Experience  has  shown  the  necessity  for  further  legis- 
seem  to  follow  that  the  principal,  whose  place  he  had  lation  in  relation  to  the  horses  of  the  cavalry.  Uanv 
taken,  should  respond  for  him,  as  tbe  Government  men  lose  their  horses  by  casualties  of  service,  wbicK 
had  received  no  consideration  for  his  exemption,  are  not  included  in  the  provisions  made  to  compen- 
Whcre,  however,  tbe  new  provision  of  law  would  fail  sate  the  owner  for  the  loss,  and  it  may  thus  not  un- 
to embrace  a  substitute  now  in  the  ranks,  there  ap-  freouentlv  happen  that  the  most  efficient  troopers, 
pears,  if  the  principal  should  again  be  conscribed,  to  without  fault  or  their  own — indeed,  it  may  be  bemuse 
be  an  equitable  ground  for  compensation  to  the  con-  of  their  zeal  and  activity — are  lost  to  the  cavalry 
script,  who  then  would  have  added  to  the  service  a  servica 

soldier  not  otherwise  liable  to  enrolment.  It  would  also  seem  proper  that  the  Government 
On  the  subject  of  exemptions,  it  is  believed  that  should  have  complete  control  over  every  horse  mus- 
abuses  cannot  be  checked  unless  the  system  is  placed  tered  into  the  service,  with  the  limitation  that  tbe 
on  a  basis  entirely  different  from  that  now  provided  owner  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  horse  except  upon 
by  law.  The  object  of  your  legislation  has  been,  not  due  compensation  being  made  therefor.  Otherwise, 
to  confer  privileges  on  classes,  l)ut  to  exonerate  from  mounted  men  may  not  keep  horses  fit  for  the  serripe: 
military  duty  such  number  of  persons  skilled  in  the  and  the  question  whether  tiiey  should  serve  mounted 
various  tradfes,  professions,  ana  mechanical  pursuits,  or  on  foot  would  depend,  not  upon  the  qualifications 
as  could  render  more  valuable  services  to  their  coun-  of  the  men,  but  upon  the  fact  of  their  having  horses^, 
try  by  laboring  in  their  present  occupation  than  by  Some  provision  is  deemed  requisite  to  correct  tbe 
going  into  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  policy  is  un-  evils  arising  from  the  lon^-continued  absence  of  corn- 
questionable,  but  the  result  would,  it  is  thought,  be  missioned  officers.  Where  it  is  without  sufficient  cause, 
better  obtained  by  enrolling  all  such  persons,  and  al-  it  would  seem  but  just  that  the  commission  aliould 
lowing  details  to  be  made  of  the  number  necessary  to  be  thereby  vacated. 

meet  toe  wants  of  tbe  country.  Considerable  num-  Where  it  results  from  capture  by  the  enemy,  which, 
hers  are  believed  to  be  now  exempted  from  the  military  under  their  barbarous  refusal  to  exchange  prisoners  of 
service  who  are  not  needful  to  the  public  in  their  civil  war,  may  be  regarded  as  absence  for  an  indefinite  time, 
vocations.  there  is  a  necessity  to  supply  their  places  in  their  re- 
Certain  duties  are  now  performed  throughout  the  spective  commands.  This  misht  be  done  by  temporary 
country  by  details  from  the  army  which  could  be  as  appointments,  to  endure  only  until  the  return*  of  tbe 
well  executed  by  persons  above  the  present  conscript  officers  regularlj^  commissioned.  Where  it  results  from 
age.  An  extension  of  the  limit,  so  as  to  embrace  per-  permanent  disability,  incurred  in  tbe  line  of  their  duty, 
sons  over  forty-fire  years,  and  physically  fit  for  ser-  it  would  be  proper  to  retire  them,  and  fill  the  racan- 
vice,  in  guarding  posts,  railroads,  and  bridges,  in  cies  according  to  established  mode.  I  would  also  sng- 
apprehending  deserters,  and,  where  practicable,  as-  gest  tbe  organization  of  an  invalid  corps,  and  that  the 
suming  the  place  of  younger  men  detailed  for  duty  retired  officers  be  transferred  to  it  Such  a  corps,  it 
with  tne  nitre,  ordnance,  commissary  and  quarter-  is  thought,  could  be  made  useful  in  various  employ- 
masters*  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  would,  it  is  ments  for  which  efficient  officers  and  troops  are  now 
hoped,  add  largely  to  the  eflSM^tive  force  in  the  field,  detached. 

without  an  undue  burden  on  the  population.  An  organization  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army 

If  to  the  above  measures  be  added  a  law  to  cnlai^  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  that 

the  policy  of  tbe  act  of  the  21st  April,  1862,  so  as  to  most  important  branch   of  the   service.    The   plan 

enable  the  Department  to  replace  not  only  enlisted  adopted  for  the  military  establishment   furnishes  a 

cooks,  but  Warners  and  other  employees  in  the  arm^,  model  for  the  staff  of  the  provisional  army,  if  it  be 

by  negroes,  it  is  hoped  that  the  ranks* of  the  army  will  deemed  advisable  to  retain  the  distinction  ;  but  I  re- 
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commend  to  vour  consideration  tbe  propriety  of  abol- 
isbing  it,  and  providing  for  the  organization  of  tbe 
several  staff  corps  in  such  number  and  with  such  rank 
an  will  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  service.    To  secure 
the  requisite  ability  for  tbe  more  important  positions,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  officers  of  bibber  ranlc 
than  is  now  authorized  for  these  corps.    To  give  to  the 
oOicers  the  proper  relation  and  intelligence  in  their 
respective  corps,  and  to  preserve  in  the  chief  of  each 
useful  influence  and  control  over  bis  subordinates, 
there  should  be  no  gradation  on  the  basis  of  the  rank 
of  the  general  with  whom  they  might  be  serving  by 
appointment    To  tbe  personal  staff  of  a  general  it 
would  seem  proper  to  give  a  grade  corresponding 
with  his  rank,  and  the  number  might  be  fizea  to  cor- 
respond with  his  command.    To  avoid  the  consequence 
of  discharge  upon  a  change  of  duty,  the  variable  por- 
tion of  the  personal  staff  might  be  taken  from  the  line 
of  the  army,  and  al)owed  to  retain  their  line  com- 
missions. 

Tbe  disordered  condition  of  the  currency,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  has  imposed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment a  system  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  army, 
which  is  80  unequal  in  its  operation,  vexatious  to  the 
producer,  and  injurious  to  the  industrial  interests,  and 
productive  of  such  discontent  amone  the  people,  as 
only  to  be  justified  by  the  existence  of  an  absolute  ne- 
ceiisitv.    llie  report  of  the  Secretary  on  this  point  esr 
tablishes  conclusivelv  that  the  necessity  which  has 
forced  the  bureaux  of  supply  to  provide  for  the  army 
by  impressment,  has  resulted  from  tbe  impossibility  of 
purchase  bv  contract,  or  in  the  open  market,  except  at 
such  rapidly  increased  rates  as  would  have  rendered 
the  appropriations  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  army. 
Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the  temptation  to  hoard  sup- 
plies for  the  higher  prices  which  could  be  anticipated 
with  certainty,  lias  oeen  checked  mainly  by  the  fear 
of  the  operations  of  the  impressment  law ;  and  that 
commodities  have  been  offered  in  the  markets  princi- 
pally to  escape  impressment  and  obtain  higher  rates 
than  those  nxed  oy  appraisement.    The  complaints 
ap^ainst  this  vicious  system  have  been  well  founded, 
but  the  true  cause  of  the  evil  baa  been  misappre- 
hended.   The  remedv  is  to  be  found,  not  in  a  chanffo 
of  the  impressment  law,  but  in  the  restoration  of  the 
currency  to  such  a  basis  as  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  purchase  necessary  supplies  in  tbe  open  mar- 
ket, and  thus  render  impressment  a  rare  and  excep- 
tionable process. 

The  same  remedy  will  effect  the  result  universally 
desired,  of  an  augmentation  of  the  pay  of  the  army. 
The  proposals  made  at  vour  previous  sessions  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  the  soldier  by  an  additional  amount 
of  Treasury  notes,  would  have  conferred  little  benefit 
on  him  ;  but  a  radical  reform  of  the  currency  will  re- 
store the  pay  to  a  value  approximating  that  which  it 
originally  nad,  and  materially  improve  bis  condition. 

The  reports  from  the  ordnance  and  mining  bureaux 
ire  very  gratifying,  and  the  extension  of  our  means  of 
inpply  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  our  home 
*e:»ources,  have  been  such  as  to  insure  our  ability  soon 

0  become  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  independent  of  sup- 
>lies  from  foreign  countries.  The  establishments  for 
he  casting  of  guns  and  projectiles,  for  the  manufac- 
ure  of  small  arms  and  of  gunpowder,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  nitre  from  artificial  nitre  beds,  and  mininff 
p*^erations  generallv,  have  been  so  distributed  through 
lie  country  as  to  place  our  resources  beyond  tbe  reach 
f  partial  disasters. 

The  recommendations  o^  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
tber  points  are  minutely  detailed  in  his  report,  which 

1  submitted  to  you,  and  extending,  as  they  do,  to  al- 
I  ost  every  branch  of  the  service,  merit  careful  con- 
deration. 

I  regret  to  inform  yon  that. tbe  enemy  have  returned 
»  the  barbarous  policy  with  which  they  inaugurated  the 
ar,  and  that  the  exchange  of  prisoners  has  been  for 
>me  time  suspended.  The  correspondence  of  the  Com- 
i:9sioners  of  Excliange  is  submitted  to  you  by  the  Sec- 
^tary  of  War,  and  it  has  already  been  published  for 
ke  information  of  all  now  suffenos  useless  imprison- 


ment. Tbe  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  tbe  United 
States  has  been  consistently  perfidfous  on  this  subject. 
An  agreement  for  exchange,  in  the  incipiency  of  the 
war,  had  just  been  concluded,  when  the  full  of  Fort 
Donelson  reversed  the  previous  state  of  things,  and 
gave  them  an  excess  of  prisoners.  The  agreement  was 
immediately  repudiated  by  them,  and  so  remained 
till  the  fortune  of  war  again  placed  us  in  possession  of 
tbe  larger  number.  A  new  cartel  was  then  made,  and 
under  it,  for  many  months,  we  restored  to  tliem  many 
thousands  of  prisoners  in  excess  of  those  whom  they 
held  for  exchange,  and  encampments  of  the  sgrplus  pa- 
roled prisoners  delivered  up  by  as  were  established  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  men  were  enabled  to  re- 
ceive tbe  comforts  and  solace  of  constant  communica- 
tion with  their  homes  and  families.  In  July  last  the  for- 
tunes of  war  atfain  favored  the  enemy,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  exchange  for  duty  the  men  previously  de- 
livered to  them,  against  those  captured  and  paroled  at 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  The  prisoners  taken  at 
Oettvsburg,  however,  remained  in  their  hands,  and 
should  have  been  returned  to  our  lines  on  parole,  to 
await  exchange.  Instead  of  executing  a  duty  imposed 
by  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and  good  faith,  pre- 
texts were  instantly  sought  for  holding  them  in  per- 
manent captivity.  Greneral  orders  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other  from  the  bureau  at  Washmgton,  placing 
new  constructions  on  an  agreement  which  baa  given 
rise  to  no  dispute  while  we  retained  the  advantage  in 
the  number  or  prisoners.  With  a  disregard  of  honor- 
able obligations,  almost  unexampled,  me  enemy  did 
not  hesitate,  in  addition  to  retaining  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured by  them,  to  declare  null  the  paroles  given  by  the 
prisoners  captured  by  us  in  the  same  series  of  engage- 
ments, and  liberated  on  condition  of  not  again  serving 
until  exchanged.  They  have  since  openly  insisted  on 
treating  the  paroles  given  by  their  own  soldiers  as  in- 
valid, and  those  of  our  soldiers,  given  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances,  as  binning.  A  succession  of 
similar  unjust  pretensions  has  been  set  up  in  a  corre- 
spondence tediously  prolonged,  and  every  device  em- 
ployed to  cover  tbe  aisregard  of  an  obligation  which, 
Detween  belligerent  nations,  is  only  to  be  enforced  by  a 
sense  of  honor. 

No  further  comment  is  needed  on  this  subject ;  but  it 
may  be  permitted  to  direct  your  special  attention  to 
tbe  close  of  tbe  correspondence  submitted  to  you,  from 
which  you  will  perceive  that  the  final  proposal  made 
by  the  enemy,  in  settlement  of  all  disputes  under  the 
cartel^  is,  that  wo  should  liberate  all  prisoners  held  by 
us,  without'  offering  to  release  from  captivity  ony  of 
those  held  by  them. 

In  the  mean  time  a  systematic  and  concerted  effort 
has  been  made  to  c|uict  the  complaints  in  the  United 
States  of  those  relatives  and  friends  of  the  prisoners  in 
our  hands,  who  are  unable  to  understand  why  the  car- 
tel is  not  executed  in  their  favor,  by  the  groundless 
assertion  that  we  are  the  parties  who  refuse  com- 
pliance. Attempts  are  also  made  to  shield  themselves 
from  the  execration  excited  by  their  own  odious  treat- 
ment of  our  officers  and  soldiers  now  captive  in  their 
hands,  by  misstatements,  such  as  that  the  prisoners 
held  by  us  are  deprived  of  food.  To  this  last  accusa- 
tion the  conclusive  answer  has  been  made  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  law  and  the  general  orders  of  the 
Department,  the  rationsof  the  pnsons  are  precisely  the 
same,  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  those  served  out  to 
our  own  eallant  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  which  have 
been  found  sufficient  to  support  them  in  their  arduous 
campaigns,  while  it  is  not  pretended  by  tbe  enemv  that 
they  treat  prisoners  by  the  san^e  generous  rule.  By  an 
indulgence,  perhaps  unprecedented,  we  have  even  al- 
lowed the  prisoners  in  our  hands  to  be  supplied  by 
their  friends  at  home  with  comforts  not  enjoyed  by  tbe 
men  who  captured  them  in  battle.  In  contrast  to  this 
treatment,  tne  most  revolting  inhumanity  has  charac- 
terized the  conduct  of  the  United  States  toward  pris- 
oners held  by  them.  One  prominent  fact,  which  ad- 
mits no  denial  or  palliation,  must  suffice  as  a  test. 
The  officers  of  our  army,  natives  of  Southern  and  semi- 
tropical  climates,  and  unprepared  for  the  cold  of  a 
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Northern  winter,  have  been  conrejed,  for  imprison-  ping  interests  of  the  United  States   by  oonpeUing 

ment,  during  the  rigors  of  the  present  season,  to  the  their  foreign  commerce  to  seek  the  protection  of  neut^ 

most  northern  and  exposed  situation  that  could  be  se-  flaes. 

lected  by  the  enemy.  There,  beyond  the  reach  of  com-  lour  attention  is  inrited  to  the  suggestions  of  the  re- 
forts,  and  even  of  news  from  home  and  family,  exposed  port  on  the  subject  of  supplying  seamen  for  the  ser- 
to  the  piercing  cold  of  the  Northern  lakes,  the^  are  rice,  and  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  relation  to  tlic 
held  by  men  who  cannot  be  ignorant  of,  even  if  they  Yolonteer  navy. 

do  not  design,  the  probable  result.    How  many  of  our  The  Postmaster-General  reports  the  receipts  of  that 

unfortunate  friends  and  comrades,  who  have  passed  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  Soth  June 

unscathed  through  numerous  battles,  will  perish  on  last,  to  have  been  $8,337,853.01,  and  tne  expenditurea 

Johnson's  Island,  under  the  cruel  trial  to  which  thev  for  the  same  period  $2,662,804.67.    The  Rtatement  than 

are  subjected,  none  but  the  Omniscient  can  foretell,  exhibits  an  excess  of  receipts  amounting  to  $075,048.44, 

That  they  will  endure  this  barbarous  treatment  with  instead  of  a  deficiency  or  more  than  a  million  of  dol* 

the  same  stern  fortitude  that  they  have  ever  evinced  lars,  as  was  the  case  m  the  preceding  fiscal  year.    It 

in  their  country's  service,  we  cannot  doubt    But  who  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  Department  has  tbo^ 

can  be  found  to  believe  the  assertion  that  it  is  our  re*  been  made  self-sustaining,  in  accordance  with  sound 

fusal  to  execute  the  cartel,  and  not  the  malignity  of  principle,  and  with  the  express  requirements  of  the 

the  fne,  which  has  caused  the  infliction  of  such  in-  constitution  that  its  expenses  should  oe  paid  out  of  its 

tolerable  cruelty  on  our  own  loved  and  honored  do-  own  revenues  ailer  the  Ist  March,  1S63. 

fenders?  The  report  gives  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of 

Regular   and    punctual   communication   with   the  the  operations  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 

Trans-Mississippi  is  so  obstructed  as  to  render  diffi-  last  year,  and  explains  the  measures  aaopted  for  ^ving 

cult  a  compliance  with  much  of  the  leffialation  vesting  more  certaintv  and  re^laritj  to  the  service  in  the 

authoritv  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  States  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  on  which  reliance 

To  supply  vacancies  in  office }  to  exercise  discretion  on  is  placed  for  obviating  the  difficulties  heretofore  en- 

certain  matters  connected  with  the  military  organiza-  countered  in  that  service. 

tions ;  to  control  the  distribution  of  the  funas  collected  The  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Department  is 

from  taxation,  or  remitted  from  the  Treasury ;  to  carry  greatly  delayed  by  reason  of  tlie  inability  of  the  Fir>: 

on  the  operations  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  Auditor  to  perform  all  the  duties  now  imposed  on  LIli 

other  like  duties,  rec^uire,  under  the  constitution  and  by  law.    Tne  accounts  of  the  Departments  of  State,  i  f 

existing  laws,  the  action  of  the  President  and  heads  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Navy,  and  ot  Justice,  are  all  suptr- 

departments.    The  necessities  of  the  military  service  vised  by  that  officer,  and  more  than  suffice  to  occi.pr 

fr<M)uently  forbid  delay,  and  some  legislation  is  re-  his  whole  time.    The  necessity  for  a  Third  Auditor  to 

quired,  providing  for  the  exercise  of  temporary  au-  examine  and  settle  the  accounts  of  a  department  &o 

thority,  until  regular  action  can  be  had  at  the  seat  of  extensive  as  that  of  the  Post  Office,  appears  urgent. 

government.  I  would  suggest,  especially  in  the  Post  and  his  recommendation  on  that  subject  meets  ilt 
iffice  Department,  that  an  assistant  be  provided  in  the  concurrence.  * 
States  beyond  the  Mississippi,  with  authority  in  the  I  cannot  close  this  Message  without  again  adverting 
head  of  that  Department  to  vest  in  his  assistant  all  such  to  the  savage  ferocity  which  still  marks  the  conduct  ot 
powers  now  exercised  b^  the  Postmaster-General  as  the  enemy  in  the  pnfeecution  of  the  war.  After  thdr 
may  be  requisite  for  provisional  control  of  the  funds  of  repulse  from  the  defences  before  Charleston,  they  first 
the  Department  in  those  States,  and  their  application  sought  reveng^e  by  an  abortive  attempt  to  destroy  tLe 
to  the  payment  of  mail  contractors ;  for  superinten-  city  with  an  incendiary  composition,  thrown  by  im- 
dence  of  the  local  post  offices,  and  the  contracts  for  proved  artillery  from  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Failin:; 
carrying  the  mail ;  for  the  temporary  employment  of  lu  this,  they  cnanged  their  missiles,  but  fortunately* 
proper  persons  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  postmasters  and  have  thus  far  succeeded  only  in  killing  two  women  in 
contractors  in  urgent  cases,  until  appointments  can  be  the  city.  Their  commanders,  Butler,  McNeil,  and  Tor- 
made,  and  for  other  like  purposes.  Without  some  le-  chin,  whose  horrible  barbarities  have  made  their  names 
gislative  provision  on  the  subject,  there  is  serious  risk  widely  notorious  and  everywhere  execrable,  are  still 
of  the  destruction  of  the  mail  service,  by  reason  of  the  honored  and  cherished  by  the  authorities  at  Washini:- 
delays  and  hardships  suffered  by  contractors  under  the  ton.  The  first  named,  after  having  been  withdraw  o 
present  system,  which  requires  constant  reference  to  from  the  scenes  of  his  cruelties  against  women  and 
Kichmood  of  their  accounts,  as  well  as  the  returns  of  prisoners  of  war  (in  reluctant  concession  to  the  de- 
the  local  postmasters,  before  they  con  receive  payment  mands  of  outraged  humanity  in  Europe),  has  just  been 
for  services  rendered.  Like  provision  is  also  necessary  put  in  a  new  command  at  Norfolk,  where  helpless  fvo- 
in  the  Treasury  Department ;  while,  for  military  affairs,  men  and  children  are  again  placed  at  his  mercy, 
it  would  seem  to  oe  sufficient  to  authorize  tne  Presi-  Nor  has  less  unreleuting  warfare  been  waeed  by 
dent  and  Secretary  of  War  to  delegate  to  the  com-  these  pretended  friends  of  human  rights  and  lu>ertie'» 
mandiug  general  so  much  of  the  discretionary  powers  against  the  unfortunate  negroes.  Wherever  the  en- 
vested  in  tliem  by  law  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  emy  have  been  able  to  gain  access*,  they  have  forced 
shall  require.  into  the  ranks  of  their  army  every  able-bodied  man 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  gives  in  de-  that  Uiey  could  seize,  and  have  either  left  the  aged,  the 
tail  the  operations  of  that  Department  since  January  women,  and  the  children  to  perish  by  starvation,  or 
last,  embracing  information  of  the  disposition  and  em-  have  gathered  them  into  camps,  where  they  hare  been 
ploymcnt  of  the  vessels,  officers,  and  men,  and  the  con-  wasted  by  a  frightful  mortality.  Without  clothing  or 
struction  of  vessels  at  Iiicbmdnd,WilmingtoD,  Charles-  shelter,  often  without  food,  incapable,  without  super- 
ton.  Savannah,  Mobile,  Selma,  and  on  the  rivers  vision,  of  taking  the  most  ordinary  precautions  agaicst 
Roanoke,  Neose,  Pedee,  Chattahoochee,  and  Tombig-  disease,  these  helpless  dependants,  accustomed  to  have 
bee;  the  accumulation  of  ship  timber  and  supplies,  their  wants  supplied  by  toe  foresightof  their  masters, 
and  the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  ordnance  stores,  and  are  being  rapidly  exterminated  wherever  brought  ic 
equipments.  The  founderies  and  workshops  have  been  contact  with  the  invaders.  By  the  Northern  man,  cu 
greatly  improved,  and  their  capacity  to  supply  all  de-  whose  deep-rooted  prejudices  no  kindly  restraining  in- 
mauds  for  heavy  ordnance  for  coast  and  harbor  de-  fluence  is  exercised,  they  are  treated  with  aversiou 
fences  is  only  limited  by  our  deficiency  in  the  re-  and  neglect.  There  is  little  hazard  in  predicting  thai, 
quisite  skilled  labor.  The  want  of  such  labor  and  of  in  all  localities  where  the  enemy  have  gained  a  tempo- 
seamen  seriously  affects  the  operations  of  the  Depart*  rary  foothold,  the  negroes,^  who,  under  our  care,  ic.- 
ment.  creased  sixfold  in  number  since  Uieir  importation  intc 
The  skill,  courage,  and  activity  of  our  cruisers  at  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  will  have  oeen  reduocni 
sea  cannot  be  too  nighly  commended.  They  have  in-  by  mortality,  during  the  war,  to  not  more  than  occ 
flicted  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy  without  suficrini;  a  half  their  previous  number, 
single  disaster,  and  have  seriously  damaged  the  ship-  Information  on  this  subject  is  derived  not  oalj  finom 
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our  own  obaeiration,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  ne- 
groes who  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  enemy,  but 
full  confirmation  is  afforded  by  statements  published 
in  the  Northern  journals  by  humane  persons  engaged 
in  making  appeals  to  the  cnaritable  for  aid  in  prevent- 
ing the  ravages  of  disease,  exposure,  and  starvation 
among  the  negro  women  and  children  who  are  crowd- 
ed into  encampments. 

The  frontier  of  our  country  bears  witness  to  the  alac- 
rity and  efficiency  with  which  the  general  orders  of  the 
enemy  have  been  executed  in  the  devastation  of  the 
farms,  the  destruction  of  the  agricultural  implements, 
the  burning  of  the  houses,  ana  the  plunder  of  every- 
thing movable.  Its  whole  aspect  is  a  comment  on  the 
ethics  of  the  general  order  issued  hj  the  United  States 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1868,  comprising  "  instructions 
for  the  government  of  armies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  field,"  and  of  which  the  following  is  an  example : 

"  Military  necessity  admits  of  all  direct  destruction 
of  life  or  limb  of  armed  enemies,  and  of  other  persons 
whose  destruction  is  incidentally  unavoidable  in  the 
armed  contests  of  the  war;  it  allows  of  the  capturing 
of  every  armed  enemy,  and  of  every  enemy  of  import- 
ance to  the  hostile  government,  or  of  peculiar  danger 
to  the  captor ;  it  allows  of  all  destruction  of  property 
and  obstructions  of  the  ways  and  channels  of  traffic, 
travel,  or  communication,  and  of  all  withholding  of 
sustenance  or  means  of  life  from  the  enemy ;  of  the 
appropriation  of  whatever  an  enemy's  country  affords 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  siafety  of  the  army, 
and  of  such  deception  as  does  not  involve  the  breaking 
of  good  faith,  either  positively  pledged  regardinsr  agree- 
ments entered  into  aurin^  the  war,  or  supposed  by  the 
modem  law  of  war  to  exist.  Ken  who  take  up  arms 
against  one  another  in  public  war,  do  not  cease  on  this 
account  to  be  moral  beings,  responsible  to  one  another 
and  to  God." 

The  striking  contrast  to  these  teachings  and  prac- 
tices, presented  by  our  army  when  invaoiog  Pennsvl- 
Tauia,  illustrates  the  moral  character  of  our  people. 
Though  their  forbearance  may  have  been  unmerited 
and  unappreciated  by  the  enemy,  it  was  imposed  by 
their  own  self-respect,  which  forbade  their  degenerate  * 
iog  from  Christian  warriors  into  plundering  ruffians, 
assailing  the  property,  lives,  and  honor  of  helpless  non- 
combatants.  If  their  conduct,  when  thus  contrasted 
with  the  inhuman  practices  of  our  foe,  fail  to  command 
the  respect  and  sympathy  of  civilized  nations  in  our 
day,  it  cannot  fan  to  be  recognized  by  their  less  de- 
ceived posterity. 

The  hope  last  year  entertained  of  an  early  termina- 
tion of  the  war  has  not  been  realized.  Could  carnage 
have  satisfied  the  appetite  of  our  enemy  for  the  de- 
struction of  human  life,  or  grief  have  appeased  their 
wanton  desire  to  inflict  human  suffering,  tnerc  has  been 
bloodshed  enough  on  both  sides,  and  two  lauds  have 
been  sufficiently  darkened  by  the  weeds  of  mourning, 
to  induce  a  disposition  for  peace. 

If  unanimity  in  a  people  could  dispel  delusion,  it  has 
been  displayed  too  unmistakably  not  to  have  silenced 
the  pretence  that  the  Southern  States  were  merely 
disturbed  by  a  factious  insurrection,  and  it  must  long 
since  have  been  admitted  that  they  were  but  exercis- 
iug  their  reserved  right  to  modify  their  own  Qovern- 
ment  in  such  manner  as  would  best  secure  their  own 
happiness.  But  these  considerations  have  been  power- 
less to  allay  the  unchristian  hate  of  those  who,  long 
accustomed  to  draw  large  profits  from  a  union  with 
us,  cannot  control  the  rage  excited  by  the  conviction 
thut  they  have,  by  their  own  folly,  destroyed  the  rich- 
est sources  of  their  prosperity.  They  refuse  even  to 
listen  to  proposals  for  the  only  peace  possible  between 
us — a  peace  which,  recognizing  the  impassable  gulf 
which  divides  us,  may  leave  the  two  peoples  separately 
to  recover  from  the  injuries  inflicted  on  botn  by  the 
causeless  war  now  wa^ed  against  us.  Having  begun 
the  war  in  direct  violation  of  their  Constitution,  which 
forbade  the  attempt  to  coerce  a  State,  they  have  been 
hardened  by  crime,  until*  they  no  longer  attempt  to 
veil  their  purpose  to  destroy  tne  institutions  and  sub- 
vert the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  these  State*. 


We  now  know  that  the  only  reliable  hope  for  peace  is 
in  the  vi^or  of  our  resistance,  as  the  cessation  of  their 
hostility  is  only  to  be  expected  from  the  pressure  \>f 
their  necessities. 

The  patriotism  of  the  people  has  proved  equal  to 
every  sacrifice  demanded  by  tneir  country's  need.  We 
have  been  united  as  a  people  never  were  united  under 
like  circumstances  before.  Gk>d  has  blessed  us  with 
success  disproportionate  to  our  means,  and,  under  His 
divine  favor,  our  labors  must  at  last  be  crowned  with 
the  reward  due  to  men  who  have  given  all  they  pos- 
sessed to  the  righteous  defence  of  their  inalienable 
rights,  their  homes,  and  their  altars. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

RzcHMOKD,  December  7th,  1868. 


Correspondence  of  President  Lincoln. 

Albany,  3fay  Wh,  1863. 

To  HU  ExeelUneythe  Pretidtntof  the  United  States  : 

The  undersijB^ned,  officers  of  a  public  meeting  held 
in  the  city  or  Albany  the  16th  day  of  May  instant, 
herewith  transmit  to  your  Excellency  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  said  meeting^  ana  respect- 
fully request  your  earnest  consideration  of  toem. 
They  deem  it  proper  on  their  personal  responsibility' 
to  state  that  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able as  to  numbers  and  character,  and  one  of  the  most 
earnest  in  support  of  the  Union,  ever  held  in  this  city. 
Yours,  with  great  regard, 

ERASTUtT  CORNING,  President. 
Viee-I¥eHdent3 — Eli  Perry,  Peter  Gansevoort,  Peter 
Monteath,  Samuel  W.  Gibbs,  John  Niblock,  H.  W. 
McClellan,  Lemuel  W.  Rodgers,  William  Seymour, 
Jeremiah  Osborn,  William  S.  Paddock,  J.  B.  Sanders, 
Edward  Mulcahv,  D.  V.  N.  Radcliff. 

Secretariea—W illiaxn  A.  Rice,  Edward  Newcomb,  R. 
W.  Peckham,  jr.,  M.  A.  Nolan,  John  B.  Nesslo,  and 
others. 

The  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

Beeolved^  That  the  Democrats  of  New  York  point  to 
their  uniform-courso  of  action  daring  the  two  years  of  civil 
war  through  which  wo  have  passed,  to  the  alacrity  which 
they  have  evinced  in  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army,  to  their 
contributions  and  sacriflcea.  as  the  evidence  of  their  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  to  the  canse  of  our  im periled  country. 
Never  In  the  history  of  civil  wars  has  a  Government  been 
snataincd  with  such  ample  resources  of  means  and  men,  as 
the  people  have  volontanly  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

Resolved^  That  as  Democrat%  wo  are  determined  to  main- 
tain this  patriotic  attitude,  and,  despite  uf  adverse  and  dis- 
heartening circumstances,  to  devote  all  oar  energies  to  sus- 
tain the  cause  of  the  Union,  to  secure  peoco  through  victory, 
and  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  all  the  States  under  the 
safeguards  of  the  Constitution. 

jResolcedt  That  while  we  will  not  consent  to  be  misrep- 
resented upon  these  points,  wo  are  determined  not  to  be 
misunderstood  in  regard  to  others  not  less  essential.  We 
demand  that  the  Administration  shall  be  true  to  the  Consti- 
tution, shall  recognize  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  shall  everywhere  ontside  of 
the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and  the  scenes  of 
insurrection,  exert  all  its  powers  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  over  military  law. 

Resolved^  Thot  in  yiew  of  these  principles  wo  denounce 
the  recent  assumption  of  a  military  commander  to  seize  and 
try  a  citizen  of  Onic»  Clement  L.  Vallandighatu,  for  no  other 
reason  than  words  andre!«sed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism 
of  the  course  of  the  Administration,  and  in  condemnation  of 
the  military  orders  of  that  general. 

Resolcea^  That  this  assumption  of  power  by  a  military 
tribunal,  if  successfully  asserted,  not  only  abrogates  the 
right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  discn>s  the  affairs  of 
Government,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right 
of  triHl  by  jury,  the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  privilege  of 
habeas  corpus,  out  it  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  sopremacy 
of  law,  and  the  authority  of  the  State  and  Federal  Consti- 
tutions. 

R^sohed^  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States— tho 
supreme  law  of  the  land — has  defined  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  to  consist  "only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  adhering  to  tlieir  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort;*^  and  has  provided  that  "no  perM>n  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  wit* 
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nenetto  the  lame  overt  ict,  or  on  confession  In  open  conrt* 
And  it  Airthor  provides  that  '*no  person  shall  beheld  to  an- 
swer for  a  capital  or  otherwise  Infamous  crimen  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury ;  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  mintia,  when 
in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger; "  and  Air- 
ther,  that  *Mn  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
ei\]of  the  right  of  a  i>p(»edy  and  nubile  trial,  by  an  Impartial 
Jury  of  the  Btate  and  district  irnerein  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted." 

Besolved^  That  these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen against  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary  power,  were  intend- 
ed more  especially  for  his  protection  in  times  of  civil  com* 
motion.    They  were  secured  substantially  to  the  English 

fieople,  after  years  of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were  adopted 
nto  our  own  Constitution  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  seventy-six  years  of  trial  under 
our  republican  system,  under  oiroumstances  which  show 
that  while  they  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  free  govern- 
ment, they  are  the  elements  of  the  enduring  stability  of  the 
republio. 

Beaolved,  That  In  adopting  the  language  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, we  declare,  ^  it  is  the  ancient  and  undoubted  prerog- 
ative of  this  people  to  canvass  public  measures  and  the 
merits  of  publio  men.  It  is  a  *  homebred  right,*  a  fireside 
privilege.  It  has  been  enjoyed  in  eveiy  house,  cottage,  and 
cAbin  in  the  nation.  It  is  as  undoubted  as  the  right  of 
breathing  the  air  or  walking  on  the  earth.    Beloncpng  to 

f private  life  as  a  right,  it  belongs  to  public  life  as  a  duty,  and 
t  is  the  last  duty  which  those  whoso  representatives  we  ore 
shall  find  us  to  abandon.  Aiming  at  all  times  to  be  cour- 
teous and  temperate  in  its  use,  except  when  the  right  itself 
is  questioned,  wo  shall  place  ourselves  on  the  extreme  bound- 
ary  of  our  own  right,  and  bid  defiance  to  any  arm  that  would 
move  us  from  our  ground.  This  high  constitutional  privi- 
lege we  shall  defend  and  exercise  in  all  places ;  in  time  of 
peace,  in  time  of  war,  and  at  all  times.  Living,  we  shall 
xuisert  it;  and  should  we  Irave  no  other  Inheritance  to  our 
children,  by  the  blessing  of  God  we  will  leave  them  the  in- 
heritance of  free  principles  and  the  example  of  a  manly,  in- 
dependent, and  constitutional  defence  of  them." 

ittaohed^  That  in  the  election  of  Gov.  Seymonr,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State,  by  an  emphatic  mojority,  declared  tnelr 
condemnation  of  the  svstcm  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and  their 
determination  to  stand  by  the  Constitution.  That  the  re- 
vival of  this  lawless  system  can  have  but  one  result,  to  di- 
vide and  distract  the  North,  and  destroy  its  confidence  in 
the  purposes  of  the  Administration.  That  we  deprecate  it  as 
an  element  of  oonfiision  at  home,  of  weakness  to  onr  armies 
in  the  field,  and  as  calculated  to  lower  iho  estimate  of  Amer- 
ican character  and  magnify  the  apparent  peril  of  our  cause 
abroad.  And  that,  regarding  the  olow  struck  at  a  citizen  of 
Ohio  as  aimed  at  the  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the  North,  we 
denounce  it  ^  against  the  spirit  of  onr  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion, and  most  earnestly  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  states  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  military  tribunal 
which  has  passed  a  **  cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  upon 
the  party  arrested,  prohibited  in  terms  bv  the  Constitution, 
and  to  restore  him  to  the  liberty  of  whicn  he  has  been  de- 
prived. 

Rewired^  That  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  secre- 
tary of  this  meeting  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  assurance  of  this  meeting  of  their  hearty 
and  earnest  desire  to  support  the  Government  in  every  con- 
stitutional and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  existing  re- 
bellion. 

EXKOVTIVB  MaKSIOK,  WASnilTOTON, 

June  Vm,  1868. 
Hon.  EroMtuB  Coming,  and  others  : 

Gejctlehen  :  Your  letter  of  May  lOtb,  enclosing  tho 
resolutions  of  a  public  meetinff  held  in  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
OD  the  16th  of  the  same  moDtD,  was  received  several 
days  ago. 

The  resolutions,  as  I  understand  them,  are  resolv- 
able into  two  propositions — first,  the  expression  of  a 
purpose  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union,  to  secure 
peace  through  victory,  and  to  support  the  Administra- 
tion in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion ;  aud,  secondly,  a  declaration  of 
censure  upon  the  Administration  tor  supposed  uncon- 
stitutional action,  such  as  the  making  or  military  ar- 
rests. And  from  the  two  propositions  a  third  is 
deduced,  which  is,  that  the  gentlemen  composinjg  the 
meeting  are  resolved  on  doing  their  part  to  mamtain 
our  common  Government  ana  country,  despite  the 
folly  or  wickedness,  as  they  may  conceive,  of  any 
Administration.    This  position  is  eminently  patriotic, 


and  as  such  I  thank  the  meeting,  and  congratalate  the 
nation  for  it  My  own  purpose  is  the  same,  so  that 
the  meeting  and  myseli  have  a  common  object,  and 
can  have  no  difference,  except  in  the  choice  of  means 
or  measures  for  effecting  that  object 

And  here  I  ought  to  close  this  paper,  and  woald 
close  it,  if  there  were  no  apprehension  that  more  inju- 
rious consequences  than  any  merely  persona]  to  my- 
self might  follow  the  censures  systematical! r  cu»t 
upon  me  for  doing  what,  in  my  view  of  duty,  f  conld 
not  forbear.  The  resolutions  promise  to  support  me 
in  every  constitutional  and  lawriil  measure  to  suppress 
the  rebellion ;  and  I  have  not  knowingly  employed, 
nor  shall  knowingly  employ,  any  other. 

But  the  meeting,  by  their  resolutions,  assert  and 
anrae  that  certain  miiitanr  arrests,  and  prooeedmss 
following  them,  for  which  I  am  ultimately  responsib^, 
are  unconstitutional.  I  think  they  are  not.  The  reso- 
lutions quote  from  the  Constitution  the  definition  of 
treason,  and  also  the  limitine  safM|[uards  and  guar- 
antees therein  provided  for  the  citizen  on  triad  for 
treason,  and  on  liis  being  held  to  answer  for  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crimes,  and  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, his  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury.  The^  proceed  to  resolve  "  that  these 
safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  arbitrary  power  were  intended  more  espe- 
cially for  his  protection  in  times  of  civil  commotion." 
And.  apparently  to  demonstrate  the  proposition,  the 
resolutions  proceed,  "  they  were  secured  substantiallv 
to  the  English  people  after  years  of  protracted  civil 
war,  and  were  adopted  into' our  Constitution  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution."  Would  not  the  demon- 
stration have  been  better  if  it  could  have  been  truly 
said  that  these  safeguards  had  been  adopted  and  ap- 
plied during  the  civil  wars  and  during  our  ReToIutioo, 
instead  of  ^er  the  one  and  at  the  close  of  the  other  * 
I,  too,  am  devotedly  for  them  afler  civil  war  and  before 
civil  war,  and  at  all  times,  *'  except  when,  in  cases  of 
rebellion  and  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require** 
their  suspension.  The  resolutions  proceed  to  tell  us 
that  these  safeguards  "  have  stood  the  test  of  seventy- 
six  years  of  tnal,  under  our  republican  system,  under 
circumstances  which  show  that  while  they  constitote 
the  foundation  of  all  free  government,  they  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  enduring  stability  of  the  republic"  Ko 
one  denies  that  they  nave  so  stood  the  test  up  to  Uie 
beginning  of  the  present  rebellion,  if  we  except  a  cer- 
tain occurrence  at'  New  Orleans  ;  nor  does  any  one 
question  that  they  will  stand  the  same  test  much 
longer  afler  the  rebellion  closes.  But  these  provisoons 
of  the  Constitution  have  no  application  to  the  case  we 
have  in  hand,  because  the  arrests  complained  of  were 
not  made  for  treason — that  is,  not  for  the  treason  de- 
fined in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the  conriction  of 
which  the  punishment  is  death ;  nor  yet  were  they 
made  to  hold  persons  to  answer  for  any  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crimra ;  nor  were  the  promdings 
following,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  "  crimi- 
nal prosecutions."  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally 
different  grounds,  and  the  proceedings  following  ac- 
corded with  the  grounds  of  tne  arrests. 

Let  us  consider  the  real  case  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  and  apply  to  it  the  parts  of  the  Constitntion 
plainly  made  for  such  cases. 

Prior  to  my  installation  here  it  had  been  inculcated 
that  any  State  had  a  lawful  right  to  secede  from  the 
national  Union,  and  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  whenever  the  devotees  of  the  doctrine 
should  fail  to  elect  a  President  to  their  own  liking.  I 
was  elected  contrary  to  their  liking ;  and,  accordingly, 
so  far  as  it  was  legally  possible^  they  had  taken  seven 
States  out  of  the  Union,  had  seized  many  of  the  United 
States  forts,  and  had  fii%d  npon  the  United  States  flag, 
all  before  I  was  inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  I 
had  done  any  official  act  whatever.  The  rebellion  Una 
begun  soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  war ;  and,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  it  began  on  verr  unequal  terms  between 
the  parties.  The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for  it 
for  more  than  thirty  ^ears,  while  the  wvemment  had 
taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.    The  former  bad  care- 
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fully  considered  all  the  means  which  could  be  turned  more  for  the  preyentiTe  and  less  for  the  TindictiTe 
to  their  account.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  well-pondered  than  the  former.  In  such  cases  the  purposes  of  men 
reliance  with  them  that  in  their  own  unrestricted  ef-  are  much  more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of  H>r- 
forts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and  law,  all  to-  dinary  crime.  The  man  who  stands  by  and  saya 
gether,  the  Government  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  nothing  when  the  peril  of  his  Goremment'is  discussed 
restrained  by  the  same  Constitution  and  law  from  cannot  oe  misunderstood.  If  not  hindered,  he  is  sure 
arresting  their  progress.  Their  sympathizers  pervaded  to  help  the  enemy ;  much  more  if  he  talks  ambiguous- 
all  departments  ofthe  Government  and  nearly  all  com-  ly — ^talks  for  his  country  with  "  buts"  and  "  ifs^'  and 
xnunities  of  the  people.  From  this  material,  under  "  ands."  Of  how  little  value  the  constitutional  pro- 
cover  of  "  liberty  of  speech,"  *'  liberty  of  the  press,"  visions  I  have  quoted  will  be  rendered,  if  arrests  shall 
and  "habeas  corpus,  they  '  '  '  '  '  "  "^  ^  ^  ^"  " "  '  *  «  ••  »  ^  • 
amongst  us  a  most  efficient  ( 
suppliers,  and  aiders  and  abc 
thousand  ways.  They  knew  that  in  times  such  as  they  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Gen.  John  B.  Magnider, 
were  inaugurating,  by  the  Constitution  itself  the  ha-  Gen.  William  B.  Preston,  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  and 
beas  corpus  might  be  suspended ;  but  they  also  knew  Com.  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying  the  very 
they  had  friends  who  would  make  a  question  as  to  who  highest  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all 
was  to  suspend  it ;  meanwhile  their  spies  and  others  within  the  power  of  the  Government  since  the  rebel- 
might  remain  at  large  to  help  on  their  cause.  Or  if,  as  lion  began,  and  were  nearly  as  well  known  to  be  trai- 
haa  happened,  the  executive  should  suspend  the  writ,  tors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  had  seized 
without  ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting  and  held  them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  much 
innocent  persons  might  occur,  as  are  always  likely  to  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them  had  committed  any  crime 
occur  in  such  cases ;  and  then  a  clamor  could  be  raised  defined  in  the  law.  Everyone  of  them,  if  arrested, 
in  regard  to  this,  which  might  be,  at  least,  of  some  ser-  would  have  been  discharged  on  habeas  corpus,  were 
yice  to  the  insurgent  cause.  It  needed)  no  very  keen  the  writ  allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and 
perception  to  discover  this  part  of  the  enemy  s  pro-  similar  cases,  I  think  the  time  not  unlikely  to  come 
gramme,  so  soon  as  by  open  nostilities  their  machinery  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  made  too  few  ar- 
waa  faiily  put  in  motion.    Yet  thoroughly  imbued  rests  rather  than  too  many. 

^'ith  a  reverence  for  the  guaranteed  rights  of  Individ-  By  the  third  resolution  the  meeting  indicate  their 
uald,  I  was  slow  to  adopt  the  strong  measures  which  opinion  that  military  arrests  may  be  constitutional  in 
by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  as  being  with-  localities  where  rebellion  actually  exists,  but  that  such 
in  the  exceptions  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  indispen-  arrests  are  unconstitutional  in  localities  where  rebel- 
aable  to  the  public  safety.  Nothing  is  better  known  to  lion  or  insurrection  does  not  actually  exist.  They  in- 
history  than  that  courts  of  justice  are  utterly  incom-  sist  that  such  arrests  shall  not  be  made  "outside  of 
petent  to  such  cases.  Civil  courts  are  organized  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation,  and  the 
chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at  most,  a  few  in-  scenes  of  insurrection."  Inasmuch,  however^  as  the 
dividuals  acting  in  concert,  and  this  in  quiet  times.  Constitution  itself  makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  un- 
and  on  charges  of  crimes  well  defined  in  the  law.  Even  able  to  believe  that  there  is  any  such  constitutional 
in  times  of  peace  bands  of  horse  thieves  and  robbers  distinction.  I  conced^that  the  class  of  arrests  com- 
fre<|uently  grow  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  the  plained  of  can  be  oonflRutional  only  when,  in  cases  of 
ordinary  courts  of  justice.  But  what  comparison  in  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  Bafetv  may  require 
numbers  have  such  bands  ever  borne  to  the  insurgent  them;  and  I  insist  that  in  auch  cases  they  are  cSonati- 
ay mpatbizers,  even  in  many  of  the  loyal  States  ?  Again,  tutional  wherever  the  public  safety  does  require  them ; 
a  jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  aa  well  in  places  to  which  they  may  prevent  the  rebel- 
ready  to  hang  the  panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor.  And  lion  extending,  as  in  those  where  it  ma}r  be  already 
ret,  again,  he  who  dissuades  one  man  from  volunteer-  prevailing ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain  mischiev- 
iRg,  or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the  ous  interference  with  the  raising  and  supplying  of 
Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union  soldier  armies  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebel- 
in  battle.  Yet  this  dissuasion  or  inducement  may  be  lion  ma^  actually  be ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain 
ao  conducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime  of  which  any  the  enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where  they  would 
civil  court  would  take  cognizance.  prevent  mutiny  in  the  army ;  equally  constitutional  at 
Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion — ^so  called  by  the  resolu-  all  places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public  safety, 
tioD  before  me — in  fact,  a  clear,  flagrant,  and  gigantio  as  against  the  dangers  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Take 
case  of  rebellion  ;  and  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  the  particular  case  mentioned  by  the  meeting.  It  is 
that  "  the  privilege  ofthe  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  by 
not  be  suspended  unless  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  a  militair  commander,  seized  and  tried  *'  for  no  other 
invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it,"  is  the  reason  than  words  addressed  to  .1  public  meeting  in 
provbion  wliicn  specially  applies  to  our  present  case,  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Administration,  ana  in 
This  provision  plainly  attests  the  understanding  of  condemnation  of  the  military  orders  of  the  general." 
those  who  made  the  Constitution  that  ordinary  courts  Now,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this ;  if  this  asser- 
of  justice  are  inadequate  to  "cases  of  rebellion" —  tion  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth ;  if  there  was  no 
attests  their  purpose  that,  in  such  cases,  men  may  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the  ar- 
be  held  in  custody  whom  the  courts,  acting  on  ordf-  rest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  aa  I  understand,  was 
nary,  rules,  would  discharge.  Habeas  corpus  does  not  made  for  a  very  different  reason.  Mr.  Vallandigham 
discharge  men  who  are  proved  to  be  guilty  of  de-  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union ; 
fined  crime;  and  its  suspension  Is  allowed  by  the  and  his  arrest  was  made  because  he  was  laboring,  with 
Constitution  on  purpose  that  men  may  be  arrested  some  efiect,  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops ;  to  en- 
and  held  who  caunot  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  de-  courage  desertion  from  the  army ;  and  to  leave  the  re- 
fined crime,  "  when,  in  cose  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  hellion  without  an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress 
the  public  safety  may  require  it"  This  is  precise-  it.  He  was  not  arrested  because  he  was  damaging  the 
ly  our  present  case— a  case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  Vtie  per- 
public  safety  does  require  the  suspension.  Indeed,  sonal  interests  of  the  commanding  general,  but  be- 
arrests  by  process  of  courts  and  arrests  in  cases  of  re-  cause  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  existence 
bcUion  do  not  proceed  altogether  upon  the  same  basis,  and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  He 
The  former  is  directed  at  the  smaU  percentage  of  or-  was  warring  upon  the  military,  and  this  gave  the  mil- 
dinary  and  continuous  perpetration  of  crime,  while  itary  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 
the  latter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  If  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  not  damaging  the  military 
against  the  Government  which,  at  most,  will  succeed  power  of  the  country,  then  his  arrest  was  made  on 
or  fail  in  no  great  length  of  time.  In  the  latter  cose  mistake  of  fact,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on 
arrests  are  made  not  so  much  for  what  has  been  done,  reasonable  satisfactory  evidence.  I  understand  the 
as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.  The  latter  is  meeting  whose  resolutions  I  am  considering,  to  be  in 
VOL.  III.— 51        A 
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faror  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  bv  military  force — 
by  armies.  Lon^  experience  bos  snown  tbat  armies 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  desertion  sball  be  pun- 
ished by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  re- 
quires, and  the  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  this 
punishment.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier 
DOT  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a 
wily  affitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?  This  is 
none  the  less  ii^urious  when  effected  by  getting  a 
father,  or  brother,  or  friend,  into  a  public  meeting,  and 
there  working  upon  his  feelinn  until  he  is  persuaded 
to  write  the  solaier  boy  that  ne  is  fighting  in  a  bad 
cause,  for  a  wicked  Administration  of  a  contemptible 
Government,  too.  weak  to  arrest  and  punish  him  if  he 
shall  desert  I  think  that  in  such  a  case,  to  silence 
the  affitator  and  to  save  the  boy,  is  not  only  constitu- 
tion aH  but  withal  a  great  mercy. 

If  I  be  wronff  on  this  question  of  constitutional 
power,  my  error  lies  in  believing  that  certain  proceed- 
ings are  constitutional  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  re^iuires  them,  which  would 
not  be  constitutional  when,  in  absjence  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  does  not  require  them ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  Constitution  is  not,  in  its  appli- 
cation, in  all  respects  the  same,  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in 
times  of  profound  peace  and  public  security.  The 
Constitution  itself  makes  the  distinction;  and  I  can 
no  more  be  persuaded  that  the  Qovemment  can  con- 
stitutionally take  no  strone  measures  in  time  of  re- 
bellion, because  it  can  be  shown  that  the  same  could 
not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time  of  peace,  than  I  can  be 
persuaded  that  a  particular  drug  is  not  good  medicine 
for  a  sick  man,  because  it  can  be  shown  not  to  be  good 
food  for  a  well  one.  Nor  am  I  able  to  appreciate  the 
danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests  during 
the  rebellion,  lose  the  right  of  public  discussion,  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  pre^the  law  of  evidence, 
trial  by  jury,  and  habeas  corpuJphroughout  the  indefi- 
nite peaceful  future  which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any 
more  than  I  am  able  to  believe  that  a  man  could  con- 
tract so  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics  during  tempo- 
rary illness,  as  to  persist  in  feeding  upon  them  dunng 
the  remainder  of  bis  healthful  life. 

In  giving  the  resolutions  that  earnest  consideration 
which  you  request  of  me,  I  cannot  overiook  the  fact 
that  the  meeting  speak  as  "  Democrats."  Nor  can  I, 
with  full  respect  for  their  known  intelligence,  and  the 
fairly  presumed  deliberation  with  which  they  prepared 
their  resolutions,  be  permitted  to  suppose  that  this  oc- 
curred bv  accident,  or  in  any  way  other  than  that  they 
preferred  to  designate  themselves  "  Democrats  "  ratbcr 
than  "  American  citizens."  In  this  time  of  national 
peril,  I  would  have  preferred  to  meet  you  upon  a  level 
one  step  higher  than  any  party  platform ;  because  I 
am  sure  that,  from  such  more  elevated  position,  we 
could  do  better  battle  for  the  country  we  all  love  than 
we  possibly  can  from  those  lower  ones  where,  from 
the  torce  or  habit,  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  and  self- 
ish hopes  of  the  future,  we  are  sure  to  expend  much 
of  our  ingenuity  and  strength  in  finding  fault  with 
and  aiming  blows  at  each  other.  But,  since  you  have 
denied  roe  this,  I  will  yet  be  thankful,  for  the  country's 
sake,  that  not  all  Democrats  have  done  so.  He  on 
whose  discretionary  judgment  Mr.  Vallandigham  was 
arrested  and  tried  is  a  Democrat,  bavins  no  old  party 
affinity  with  me;  and  the  judge  who  rejected  the  con- 
stitutional view  expressed  in  ^ese  resolutions,  by  re- 
fusing to  discharge  Mr.  Vallandigham  on  habeas  cor- 
pjis,  IS  a  Democrat  of  better  days  than  these,  having 
received  his  judicial  mantle  at  the  hands  of  President 
Jackson.  And  still  more,  of  all  those  Democrats  who 
are  nobly  exposing  their  lives  and  shedding  their 
blood  on  the  battle  field,  I  have  learned  that  many  ap- 

frovc  the  course  taken  with  Mr.  Vallandigham,  while 
have  not  heard  of  a  single  one  condemning  it.  I  can 
assert  that  there  are  none  such.  And  the  name  of 
President  Jackson  recalls  an  incident  of  pertinent  his- 
tory. After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  while  the 
fact  that  the  treaty  of  peace  bad  been  coocluded  was 


well  known  in  the  city,  but  before  official  knowledge 
of  it  had  arrived,  Gen.  Jackson  still  maintained  mar- 
tial or  military  law.  Now  tbat  it  oould  be  said  tbe 
war  was  over,  the  clamor  against  martial  law,  which 
had  existed  from  the  first,  grew  more  furious.  Among 
other  things,  a  Mr.  LouaiUier  published  a  deDnncia- 
tory  newspaper  article.  Gen.  Jackson  arrested  biro. 
A  lawyer,  oy  the  name  of  Morel,  procured  Uie  United 
States  Judce  (Hall)  to  order  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  relieve  Mr.  LouaiUier.  Gen.  Jackson  arrested  both 
tbe  lawyer  and  the  Jndee.  A  Mr.  Hollander  venturvd 
to  say  of  some  part  of  ue  matter  that  "  it  was  a  dirty 
trick.*'  Gen.  Jackson  arrested  him.  When  tbe  ofii- 
cer  undertook  to  serve  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Gen. 
Jackson  took  it  from  him,  and  sent  him  awav  with  a 
copy.  Holdins  the  Judge  in  custody  a  few  days,  the 
General  sent  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encamp- 
ment, and  set  him  atliberty,  with  an  order  to  remain 
till  the  ratification  of  peace  should  be  regularly  an- 
nounced, or  until  the  British  should  have  left  the 
Southern  coast  A  day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  rati- 
fication  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  regularly  announced, 
and  the  Judge  and  others  were  fully  liberated.  A  few 
days  more,  and  tbe  Judge  called  Gen.  Jackson  inta 
court  and  fined  him  a  thousand  dollars  for  having  ar- 
rested him  and  the  others  named.  The  General  psid 
the  fine,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  when  Congress  refunded  principal  and  mteresL 
The  late  Senator  Douglas,  then  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  in 
which  the  constitutional  question  was  much  discusKd. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whom  the  journals  would 
show  to  have  voted  for  the  measure. 

It  may  be  remarked :  First,  that  we  bad  the  same 
Constitution  then  as  now;  secondly,  that  we  then  had 
a  case  of  invasion,  and  now  we  have  a  case  of  rebel- 
lion; and,  thirdly,  that  the  permanent  right  of  the 
people  to  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  aod 
of  tne  press,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  law  of  evidence,  and 
the  habeas  corpus  suffered  no  detriment  whatever  by 
that  conduct  of  Gen.  Jackson,  or  its  subsequent  ap- 
proval by  the  American  Congress. 

And  yet,  let  mc  say,  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  would  have  ordered  the  arrest  cf 
Mr.  Yallandigham.  While  I  cannot  shift  the  respon- 
sibility from  myself,  I  hold  that,  as  a  general  rule,  tbe 
commander  in  the  field  is  the  better  judffe  of  the  neces- 
sity in  any  particular  case.  Of  course  1  must  practice 
a  general  directory  and  revisory  power  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  resolutions  expresses  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  that  arbitrary  arrests  will  have  the  effect  to  di- 
vide and  distract  those  who  should  be  united  in  suppres- 
sing the  rebellion,  and  I  am  specially  called  on  to  dis- 
charge Mr.  Vallandigham.  I  regard  this  act  as  at  least 
a  fair  appeal  to  me  on  the  expediency  of  exercising  a 
constitutional  power  which  I  think  exists.  In  response 
to  such  appeal,  I  have  to  say  it  gave  me  pain  woen  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  been  arrested — ^that 
is,  I  was  pained  that  there  should  have  seamed  to  be  a 
necessity  for  arresting  him — and  that  it  will  afford  me 
great  pleasure  to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by 
any  means,  believe  the  public  safety  will  not  suffer  bj 
it.  I  further  say  that,  as  the  war  progrresses,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  opinion  and  action,  which  were  m 
great  confusion  at  first,  take  shape  and  &il  into  more 
regular  channels,  so  that  the  necessity  for  strong  deal- 
ing with  them  gradually  decreases.  I  have  eveiy  rea- 
son to  desire  Uiat  it  should  cease  altogether,  and  fiir 
from  the  least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  those  who,  like  the  meeting  at  Albany,  declare  their 
purpose  to  sustain  the  Government  in  every  constitu- 
tional and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
Still  I  must  continue  to  do  so  much  as  may  seem  to  be 
required  by  the  public  safety.  A.  IJNCOLN. 


ALBAirr,  Juns  80£^  1S^ 

To  His  Excellency  the  PireHdeiU  of  the  United  StaUt: 

Sin :  The  undersigned,  officers  of  the  public  meeiin^ 
held  in  this  city  on  tbe  16th  day  of  May  last,  to  whom 
your  communication  of  the  12th  of  tlua  month,  com* 
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lishment  of  despotism.  Yoar  claim  to  have  found,  not 
outside,  but  within  the  Constitution,  a  principle  or 
germ  of  arbitrary  power,  which  in  time  of  war  expands 
at  once  into  an  absolute  sorereigntjr,  wielded  bj  one 
man ;  so  that  liberty  perishes,  or  is  dependent  on  his 
will,  his  discretion,  or  his  caprice.  This  extraordinary 
doctrine  you  claim  to  derive  wholly  from  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which,  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebel- 
lion, permits  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  be  suspended. 
Upon  this  ground  your  whole  argument  is  based. 


Correipcmdence  between  President  Lincoln  and 
the  Ohio  Committee  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Val- 

LANDIOnAM. 

Washixotok,  June  TXUh,  1863. 

To  Bis  EzeelUncy  the  Ptesidmt  of  the  United  States  : 

The  undersigned,  havine  been  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, under  the  authority  of  the  resolutions  of  the  State 


• 

mentxng  on  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meetinff,  was 
addressed,  have  the  honor  to  send  to  your  Excellency 
a  reply  to  that  communication  by  the  committee  who 
reported  the  resolutions.  The  great  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country  of  the  questions  discussed,  must 
uc  our  apology,  if  any  be  needed,  for  saying,  that  wo 
fully  concur  io  this  reply,  and  believe  it  to  be  in  entire 
barmony  with  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  meeting 
peferred  to. 

We  are,  with  great  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

ERASTUS  CORNING,  President. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reply  of  the 
committee  contain  the  points  presented  in  that 
document : 

The  fact  has  already  passed  into  history  that  the 
sacred  rights  and  immunities  which  were  aesigned  to 
be  protected  by  these  constitutional  guarantees,  have 
not  been  preserved  to  the  people  during  your  Adminis- 
tration. In  violation  of  toe  first  of  them,  the  freedom  Convention  held  at  the' city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the 
of  the  press  has  been  denied.  In  repeated  instances  11th  instant,  to  communicate  with  you  on  the  subicct 
newspapers  have  been  suppressed  in  the  loyal  States,  of  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  Clement  L.  Yallau- 
bccause  tbey  criticized,  as  constitutionally  they  might,  digham,  most  respectfully  lAibmit  the  tbllowine  as  the 
those  fatal  errors  of  policv  which  have  charactenzed  resolutions  of  that  Convention  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  since  your  advent  to  iect  of  this  communication,  and  ask  of  vour  Excel- 
power.  In  violation  of  the  second  of  them,  hundreds,  fency  their  earnest  consideration.  And  they  deem  it 
nod  we  believe,  thousands  of  men,  have  been  seized  proper  to  state  that  the  Convention  was  one  in  which 
and  immured  in  prisons  and  bastilei,  not  only  without  ail  parts  of  the  State  were  represented,  one  of  the  most 
warrant  udon  probable  cause,  but  without  any  war-  respectable  as  to  numbers  and  character,  and  one  of 
rant,  and  for  no  other  cause  than  a  constitutional  exer-  the  most  earnest  and  sincere  in  support  of  the  Consti- 
ci^e  of  freedom  of  speech.  In  violation  of  all  these  tution  ana  the  Union,  ever  held  in  tnat  State : 
i^Liarantees,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  a  peaceful  and  RtMlvtd^  That  tbo  will  of  the  people  Is  the  fbandation  of 
loyal  State  has  been  torn  from  his  home  at  midnight  by  a  all  free  government:  that,  to  (rive  effect  to  this  free  will, 
blind  of  soldiers,  acting  under  the  orders  of  one  of  your  free  thonsht,  A-ee  speech,  and  a  free  press  are  absolutely  la- 
;,"jnerals,  tried  before  a  military  commission,  without  dispensable.  Without  fjee  discussion  there  Is  no  certainty 
judge  or  jury,  convicted  and  sentenced  without  even  »'  ^^""^  Judmont;  without  sound  Judgment  there  can  be 
the  suggestion  of  any  offence  known  to  the  Constitu-  °'*2!'ThaU?U  ^"inherent  and  constitutional  right  of  the 
tion  or  laws  of  this  country.  For  all  these  acts  you  people  to  discuss  all  measures  of  their  Government,  and  to 
avow  yourself  ultimately  responsible.  In  the  special  approve  or  disapprove,  as  to  their  best  Judgment  seems 
case  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  the  injustice  commenced  by  right  That  they  have  a  like  right  to  propose  and  advocate 
vour  subordinate  was  consummated  by  a  sentence  of  that  policy  whico  in  their  Judgment  is  best,  and  to  arguo 
exile  from  his  home,  pronounced  by  you.  That  great  ond  vote  against  whatever  policy  seems  to  them  to  viobte 
wrong:,  more  than  any  other  which  preceded  it,  a^rU  ^Jnuito  Sei^weSyir?^  liberties,  or  to  be  detri- 
the  principles  of  a  supreme  despotism.  ^  That  these,  and  all' other  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
These  repeated  and  continued  invasions  of  constitu-  their  cowtitnUons,  are  their  rights  In  time  of  war  as  well  m 
tional  liberty  and  private^  right,  have  occasioned  pro-  {q  time  of  peace,  and  of  far  more  value  and  necessity  in  war 
found  anxiety  in  the  public  mind.  The  apprehension  than  in  peace ;  for  In  peace  liberty,  security,  and  property 
and  alarm  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce,  have  sro  seldom  endangered ;  in  war  they  are  ever  in  peril 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  your  attempt  to  justify  them,  *•  'f?^t  we  now  sav  to  all  whom  It  may  concern,  i 
because  in  that  attempt  vou  assume  to  yourself  a  ZL^/.ff  S!??^feL^Tiy  .»?l.?'?I*^\.*?i^,^^ 
rightful  authority  possessed  bv  no  constitutional  mon- 
arch on  earth.  We  accept  the  declaration  that  you  pre- 
fer to  exercise  this  authority  with  a  moderation  not 
hitherto  exhibited.  But,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  your 
forbearance  is  not  the  tenure  by  which  liberty  is  en- 
joyed in  this  country,  we  propose  to  challenge  tbo 
f  rounds  on  which  your  claim  of  supreme  power  is 
nsed.  While  vielding  to  you  as  a  constitutional  ma- 
gistrate the  deference  to  which  you  are  entitled,  we 
cannot  accord  to  you  the  despotic  power  you  claim, 
however  indulgent  and  gracious  you  may  promise  to 
be  in  wielding  it.  -.^         ^    «.      .                    ^       -,.        ^^^    :>      .  ^  .,-    ^ 

We  have  cS-efully  considered  the  grounds  on  which  i5\V^„^5- 3u.?»T^„"  n^  VhYnSTon^tS  tl  w«  n«  «^«i 

^^...  ^m^i^^^i^^^  4«  »,^.»  4U»«.   .^.^^1    ....«u^..:4.r  «.^  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  we  have  no  sympa- 

your  pretensions  to  more  than  regal  authority  are  thy  with  the  enemies  of  either. 

claimed  to  rest ;  and  if  we  do  not  misinterpret  the  15.  That  the  arrest.  Imprisonment,  pretended  trial,  and 

misty  and  cloudy  forms  of  expression  in  which  those  actual  banUhment  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  n  citizen  of 

pretensions  are  set  forth,  your  meaning  is,  that  while  the  State  of  Ohio,  not  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces 

the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  protected  by  the  Constitu-  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  militia  In  actual  service,  by 

tioQ  in  time  of  peace,  they  are  suspended  or  lost  in  alleged  military  authority,  for  no  other  pretended  crime  than 

time  of  war,  when  invasion  or  rebellion  exists.  You  do     ^}''\  ^'/.v  "1°/  T!^?  "i^  legitimate  criticism  upon  the  con- 
""•'' "'"•'»  »*"»'"  •"»«^»""/'»  m«u«:iiivu  vAiows.   *  «i.  «w     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Admlnlstratlou  in  power,  and  of  appealing  to 

not,  like  many  others  in  whose  minds  reason-  and  the  the  ballot  box  for  a  change  of  pilicy-said  arrest  and  mlli- 

lovo  of  regulated  liberty  seem  to  be  overthrown  by  the  tary  trial  taking  place  where  the  courU  of  law  are  open  and 

excitements  of  the  hour,  attempt  to  base  this  conclusion  unobstructed,  and  for  no  act  done  within  the  sphere  of  active 

upon  a  supposed  military  necessity  existing  outside  of^  military  operations  in  carrying  on  the  war— we  regard  as  a 

and  transcending  the  Constitution,  a  military  necessity  palpable  violation  of  the  following  provisions  of  the  Constl- 

behind  which  the  Constitudon  itself  disappears  in  a  tutionof  the  United  States:            ^..1-.     *i.   r     ^        * 

YIt^\  ^M 1     w«  ^/.  ««♦  A..^  «Ki.  »{»«..4.tA  »«^  »«/>»  !•  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 

total  eclipse.    We  do  not  find  this  gigantic  and  mon-  ^^  ^^  ^^  j,^^           ^^  ^^^  ^,^j,^  ^,  ^^^        ,^  peaceabl v 

strous  heresy  put  forth  m  your  plea  lor  absolute  power,     to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redrew  of 

but  we  do  find  another  equally  subversive  of  liberty     grievances.*' 

and  law,  and  quite  as  certainly  tending  to  the  estab-    •  2.  "  The  right  cf  the  people  to  be  secnre  In  their  persons, 


not  by 
not  sur- 
render those  rights,  nor'submit  to  'their  forcible  violation. 
We  will  obey  the  laws  ourselves,  and  all  others  must  obey 
them. 

11.  That  Ohio  will  adhere  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  as  the  best — It  may  be  the  last— hope  of  popular 
freedom,  and  for  all  wrongs  which  may  have  neen  commit- 
ted, or  evils  which  may  exist,  will  seek  redress,  nnder  the 
Constitution  and  within  the  Union,  by  the  peaceful  but  pow- 
erful agency  of  the  suflVages  of  a  firee  people. 

14.  That  wo  will  earnestly  support  every  constitutional 
measure  tending  to  preserve  the  ITnlon  of  the  States.  No 
men  have  a  greater  Interest  in  Its  preservation  than  we 
have,  none  desire  It  more ;  there  are  none  who  will  make 
greater  sacrifices  or  endure  more  thanVe  will  to  acromplish 
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loi  DO  Tioiatea ;  ana  no  warrnnu  saaii  mg  trom  Dim  in  political  views  may  De  round  m  Ou;o, 

We  cause,  sapportcd  by  oath  or  afflnn-  ^^4  elsewhere,  who  will  express  a  different  opiniofi. 

t «  ^>?J°iii^S  ^^  ^  ^  ""''*'''*  But  they  are  cirtainly  mistaken.                      ^ 

ill  Chefd  to  iiiswer  for  a  capital  or  Mr.  f  aUandigham  majr  differ  with,  the  Preidett. 


houses,  papers,  and  effects,  ai^nst  nnreasonaMe  searches  by  releasing  him.    It  may  be  true  that  persons  differ- 

and  aelsuree,  shall  not  bo  riolated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  ing  from  bim  in  political  views  may  be  round  in  Ohio, 

issue  but  npon  probable  cause,  sap^rted  by  oath  or  aflirm-  =!.     -       -                      ...                       ..-.             . 
atiun,  and  partlcularlj 
and  the  persons  or  tbf 

a  **No  person  shall  ^^  -«.-  «,  ^....^.  .„. ^ —  —  .                .^.  -           *  .-.                  •-*.    1      ^ 

olhenrlso  Infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  In-  and  even  with  some  of  bis  own  poiitictl  party,  u  to 

dictment  of  a  grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  In  the  land  the  true  and  most  effectual  means  of  maintainiog  th« 

or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in*  Constitution  and  restoring  the  Union ;  but  this  differ- 

tima  of  war  or  public  danj^er.**                          ^  ^  „     .  ence  of  opinion  does  not  prove  him  to  be  un&itbful  to 

.v^  J'  it  /^*  <^"°!°*1  Pi***S***?^  ,*^v  ^""^  ^\f}\^^^%  bis  duties  as  an  American  ciUien.    If  a  man,  devoui- 

i'f  •^hrsUrar^ftSSf.^nre  cte^               ^7n  ^J  ,«^ttached  to  the  Constitution  and.  the  Union  c..-- 

committed,  which  district  shaU  have  been  previously  ascer-  ©ntiously  believes  that,  from  the  mherent  natort  of 

talncd  by  law."*  the  Federal  compact,  the  war,  m  the  present  conduico 

And  we  furthermore  denounce  said  arrest,  trial,  and  ban-  of  things  in  this  country,  cannot  be  used  as  a  mesii^ 

ishment  as  a  direct  insult  offered  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  of  restoring  the  Union ;  or,  that  a  war  to  subjo^tc 

people  of  Ohio,  by  whose  organic  law  it  Is  declared  that  no  ^  p^^  of  the  States,  or  s  war  to  revolutioniie  the  j<h 


cratle  party  of  Ohio  for  the  of&ce  of  Governor  of  the  State ;  allowed  the  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  appeal  to 

that  the  l>emocrattc  party  was  fhUy  competent  to  decide  the  judgment  of  the  people  for  a  change  of  policr  br 

whether  he  is  a  fit  man  for  that  nomination,  and  that  the  the  constitutional  remedy  of  the  ballot  box? 

attenapt  to  deprive  theni  of  that  right,  by  hie  arrwt  and  During  the  war  with  Mexico,  many  of  the  poUti«! 

banishment,  w«  an  unmerited  imDutationuiK)n  their  opponentsof  the  Administration  then  in  power  thongbi 

gence  and  loyalty,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  ;/  JTli-^  .♦-  *^^«™1  -U^  aI^^X^ZJ  «i^i.>«*  .mi  i« 

IT.  That  we  rwMctftiUy,  but  most  earnestly,  call  upon  the  '^  ^^eiP  duty  to  oppose  and  denounce  the  war,  sod  to 

President  of  the  United  States  to  restore  Clement  X.  Vnl-  urge  before  the  people  of  the  country  that  it  wmud- 

landlgham  to  his  home  In  Ohio,  and  that  a  committee  of  one  just  and  prosecuted  for  unholy  purposes.  With  equl 

fW>m  each  Congr^onal  district  of  the  Btate,  to  be  selected  Kason  it  might  have  been  said  of  toem  that  their  diy 

by  the  presiding  otBcer  of  this  convention.  Is  hereby  ap-  cnssions  before  ttfe  people  were  calculated  to  diKour- 

pointed  to  present  this  application  to  the  President  ^g^  enlistments.  "  to  prevent  the  rawing  of  troopj." 

The  nndersigned,  in  the  discharge  of  tbekduty  as-  and  to  induce  desertions  from  the  army,  and  leare  the 

signed  them,  (^  not  think  it  necessary  to  reiterate  the  Government  without  an  adequate  militazy  force  to 

facts  connected  with  the  arrest,  trial,  and  banishment  carry  on  the  war. 

of  Mr.  Vallandigham — they  are  well  known  to  the  Pros-  If  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  arc  to  be 

ident,  and  are  a  part  of  public  history — nor  to  enlarge  suspended  in  time  of  war,  then  the  essential  element 

npon  the  positions  taken  by  the  Convention,  nor  to  of  popular  frovemment  to  effect  a  chance  of  policr  io 

recapitulate  the  constitutional  provisions  which  it  is  the  constitutional  mode  is  at  an  end.    The  freedom  cf 

believed  have  been  contravened ;  they  have  been  sta-  speech  and  of  the  press  is  indispensable,  and  oece^- 

ted  at  length,  and  with  clearness,  in  the  resolutions  nly  incident  to  the  nature  of  popular  goremmeDt  it- 

which  have  been  recited.    The  undersigned  content  self.    If  any  inconvenience  or  evils  arise  from  its  ci- 

themselves  with  brief  reference  to  other  suggestions  ereise,  they  are  unavoidable, 

pertinent  to  the  subject.  On  this  subject  yon  are  reported  to  have  said  foriber: 

They  do  not  call  upon  your  Excellency  as  su|)pliants,  "  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  U r.  Tallandirfaam 

praying  the  revocation  of  the  order  banishing  Mb.  was,  by  a  military  commander,  seixed  and  tried  'for 

Vallandigham  as  a  favor ;  but,  by  tho  authority  of  a  no  other  reason  than  words  addressed  to  a  pobhe 

Convention  representing  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  meeting  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Admioistra- 


free  State,  have  been  offended.    And  this  duty  they  cede  that  the  arrest  was  wrong.    But  the  arrest,  I  uu- 

perform  the  more  cordially  from  the  consideration  derstand,  was  made  for  a  very  different  reason.  >!r. 

that,  at  a  time  of  great  national  emergency,  pregnant  Tallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on  tkt 

with  danger  to  our  Federal  Union,  it  is  all  important  part  of  the  Uuion ;  and  his  arrest  was  made  because 

that  the  true  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  union,  ne  was  laboring,  with  some  effect,  to  prevent  the  rai^ 

however  they  may  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  administer*  ing  of  troops,  to  encourage  desertions  from  the  apv, 

ing  the  Government,  and  the  measures  most  likely  to  ana  to  leave  the  rebellion  without  an  adequate  militJ^ 

be  successful  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  forec  to  suppress  it.    He  was  not  arrested  becau:^le 

and  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  should  not  be  thrown  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  Adniiob- 

into  conflict  with  each  other.  traUon  or  the  personal  interests  of  the  commaDdmg 

The  arrest,  unusual  trial,  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Yal-  general,  but  because  he  was  dama^ng  the  amir,  up^c 

landi^ham  have  created  wide-spread  and  alarming  di»-  tne  existence  and  vigor  of  which  tnc  life  of  the  oatii'r. 

affection  among  the  people  of  the  State,  not  only  depends.    He  was  warring  upon  tho  military,  and  w< 

endangering  the  harmony  of  the  friends  of  the  Con-  gave  'the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  1^^ 

stitution  and  the  Union,  and  tending  to  disturb  the  hands  upon  him.    If  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  not  dtc.- 

peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  State,  but  also  impairing  aging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  hisar- 

that  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  your  Administration  rest  was  made  on  mistake  of  facts,  which  I  vould^be 

to  the  great  landmarks  of  free  government  essential  glad  to  correct  on  reasonable  satisfactory  eTideoce. 

to  a  peaceful  and  successful  enforcement  of  the  laws  In  answer  to  this,  permit  as  to  say,  first,  that  o^j^^^ 

in  Onio.  the  charge  nor  the  specifications  in  support  of  tr« 


The  undersigned  assure  your  Excellency,  from  our  from  enlisting,  and  who  encouraged  to  desert,  br  ai>5 

Sersonal  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  act  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  ?    If  it  be  assumed  tbtt  p^r- 

'hio,  that  the  public  safety  will  be  far  more  endan-  chance  some  person  might  have  been  disconrafcd  frcD 

gered  by  continuing  Mr.  Vallandigham  in  exile  than*  enlisting,  or  that  some  person  might  have  been  en* 
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couraged  to  desert,  on  account  of  hearing  Mr.  Vallan-  man  throughout  this  rast  conntry  are  subject  to  be  an- 

digham's  views  as  to  the  policy  of  the  war  as  a  means  nulled  whenever  you  may  say  that  you  consider  the 

of  restoring  the  Union,  would  that  have  laid  the  fuun-  public  safety  requires  it>  in  time  of  invasion  or  insur- 

dation  for  bis  conviction  and  banishment  f   If  so,  upon  rection  ? 

the  same  grounds  every  political  opponent  of  the  Mex-  You  are  further  reported  as  having  said  that  the 
ican  war  might  have  been  convicted  and  banished  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  have  "  no 
from  the  country.  .  application  to  the  present  case  we  have  in  hand,  be- 
When  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  extensive  in-  cause  the  arrests  complained  of  were  not  made  for 
flaence,  including  your  Excellency,  opposed,  in  the  dis-  treason — ^thai  is,  not  lor  the  treason  defined  in  the 
cussions  before  the  people,  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  Constitution,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  which  the 
war,  were  they  "  warring  upon  the  military,"  and  did  punishment  is  death — nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold 
this  "give  the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  persons  to  answer  for  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
lay  hands  upon"  them?  And,  finally,  the  charge  in  crimes;  nor  were  the  proceeding  following  in  any 
the  specifications  upon  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  constitutional  or  legal  sense  *  cnminal  prosecutions.' 
tried,  entitled  him  to  a  trial  before  the  civil  tribunals,  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different  grounds, 
according  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  late  acts  of  and  the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the 
Congress,  approvea  by  yourself  July  17th,  18G2,  and  grounds  or  the  arrests,"  Ac. 

March  8d,  1863,  whicn  were  manifestly  designed  to  The  conclusion  to  be  draifn  from  this  position  of 

supersede  all  necessity  or  pretext  for  arbitrary  mill-  your  Excellency  is,  that  where  a  man  is  liable  to  *'  a 

tary  arrests.  criminal  prosecution,"  or  is  charged  with  a  crime 

The  undersigned  are  unable  to  agree  with  you  in  known  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  be  is  clothed  with  sJI 

the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that  the  Constitution  the  oonstitutionid  guarantees  tor  his  safety  and  secn- 

is  different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  from  rity  from  wrong  and  injustice;  but  that  where  he 

what  it  is  in  time  of  peace  and  public  security.    The  is  not  liable  to  "  a  crimmal  prosecution,"  or  charged 

Constitution  provides  for  no  limitation  upon  or  excep-  with  any  crime  known  to  the  laws,  if  the  President  or 

tions  to  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  except  as  any  military  commander  shall  say  that  he  considers 

to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    Has  the  President,  at  that  the  public  safety  reauires  it,  tnis  man  may  be  put 

the  time  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  the  right  to  en-  outside  of  the  pale  of  toe  constitutional  guarantees, 

{^ft  limitations  or  exceptions  u^n  these  constitu-  and  arrested  witboutcharge  of  crime,  imprisoned  with* 

tional  guarantees  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  pub-  out  knowing  what  for,  ana  any  length  of  time,  or  be 

lie  safety  requires  it?  tried  before  a  court  martial  and  sentenced  to  any  kind 

True  it  is^  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  de-  of  punishment,  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which 

fines  the  vanous  powers  delegated  to  Congress  declares  the  President  or  the  military  commander  may  see  pro- 

that  "  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  coipus  shall  per  to  impose. 

not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  Did  the  Constitution  intend  to  throw  the  shield  of 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it."  But  this  its  securities  around  the  man  liable  to  be  charged  with 
qualification  or  limitation  upon  this  restriction  upon  treason  as  defined  by  it,  and  yet  leave  the  man  not 
the  powers  of  Congress  has  no  reference  to  or  connec-  liable  to  any  such  cnarge  unprotected  by  the  safe- 
tion  with  the  other  constitutional  guarantees  of  per-  guards  of  personal  liberty  and  personal  security?  Can 
sonal  liberty.  Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  a  man  not  in  the  military  or  naval  service,  nor  within 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the  army,  be  arrested  and 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  yet  the  other  ffuarantees  imprisoned  without  any  law  of  the  land  to  authorize 
of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged.  it?  Con  a  man  thus,  in  civil  life,  be  punished  without 
Although  a  man  might  not  have  a  constitutional  any  law  defining  the  offence  and  prescribing  the  pun- 
right  to  have  an  imm^iate  investigation  made  as  to  ishment?  If  tne  President  or  a  court  martial  may 
the  legality  of  his  arrest  upon  habeas  corpus,  yet  his  prescribe  one  kind  of  punishment  unauthorized  by 
*'  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  law,  why  not  any  other  kind?  Banishment  is  an  un- 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  usual  punishment  and  unknown  to  our  laws.  If  the 
have  been  committed"  will  not  be  altered;  neither  President  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  punishment  of 
will  his  ri^ht  to  the  exemption  from  "cruel  and  un-  banishment,  why  not  that  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
usual  punishment,"  nor  his  rijght  to  be  secure  in  his  property  ?  If  the  President  has  the  right  to  change 
person,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreason-  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  court  martial  from 
ublo  seizures  and  searches,  nor  his  right  not  to  bo  imprisonment  to  oanishment,  why  not  from  imprison- 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  duo  pro-  ment  to  torture  upon  the  rack  or  execution  upon  the 
cess  of  law,  nor  his  right  not  to  be  held  to  answer  gibbet? 

for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  offence,  unless  on  If  an  indefinable  kind  of  constructive  treason  is  to 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  be  in  any-  be  introduced  and  engrafted  upon  the  Constitution,  un- 
wise changed.  known  to  the  laws  of  the  lana  and  subject  to  the  will 
And  certainly  the  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Con-  of  the  President  whenever  an  insurrection  or  invasion 
fpress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  time  of  shall  occur  in  any  part  of  this  vast  country,  what 
insurrection  or  invasion,  could  not  affect  the  guarantee  safety  or  security  will  be  left  for  the  liberties  of  the 
that  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  shall  not  people  ? 

be  ubridsed.    It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  proceed-  The  construcfive  treason  that  gave  the  friends  of 

ings  ii^  the  civil  tribunals  are  too  tardy  and  ineffective  freedom  so  many  years  of  toil  and  trouble  in  England 

for  cases  arising  in  times  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  were  inconsiderable  compared  to  this.  The  precedents 

It  is  a  full  reply  to  this  to  say  that  arrests  by  civil  pro-  which  you  moke  will  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution 

cess  may  bo  equally  as  expeditious  and  effective  as  ar-  for  your  successors,  if  sanctioned  and  acquiesced  in  by 

rests  by  military  orders.    True,  a  summary  trial  and  the  people  now. 

punishment  are  not  allowed  in  the  civil  courts.  But,  Toe  people  of  Ohio  are  willing  to  codpcratc  zealously 
if  the  offender  be  under  arrest  and  imprisoned,  and  with  you  in  every  effort  warranted  by  the  Constitution 
not  entitled  to  a  discharge  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  restore  the  Union  of  the  States,  but  they  cannot  con- 
before  trial,  what  more  can  be  required  for  the  puipo-  sent  to  abandon  Uiose  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
ses  of  the  Government  ?  The  idea  that  all  the  consti-  liberty  which  are  essential  to  their  existence  as  a  frco 
tutional  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  suspended  people. 

throu^liout  the  country  at  a  time  of  insurrection  or  In  their  name,  wo  ask  that,  by  a  revocation  of  fhe 

invasion  in  any  part  oi  it,  places  us  upon  a  sea  of  uo-  order  of  his  banishment,  Mr.  Vallandigham  may  bo 

certainty,  and  subjects  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  of  which  thoy 

of  every  citizen  to  the  mere  will  of  a  military  com-  believe  he  has  been  unconstitutionally  deprived, 

niandcr,  or  what  he  may  say  that  he  considers  the  pub-  We  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully,  yours,  Ac. : 

lie  safety  requires.  Does  your  Excellency  wish  to  nave  M.  Burchard,  Chairman,  19th  Dist.;  David  A.  Houk, 

it  understood  that  you  hold  Uiat  the  rights  of  every  Scc*y,  3d  Dist. ;  George  Bliss,  14th  Dist.;  T.  W.  Bart- 
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ley,  8th  Dist ;  W.  J.  Gordon,  18th  Dist.  j  John  O'Neill, 
13tl»Di8t ;  C.  A.  White,  6th  Dist.;  W.  E.  Finck,  12ih 
Dist.;  Alexander  Long,  2d  Dist.;  J.  W.  White,  16th 
Dist. ;  James  R.  Morns,  15th  Dist. ;  George  S.  Con- 
verse, 7th  Dist. ;  Warren  P.  Noble,  9th  Dist. ;  George 
H.  Pendleton,  1st  Dist. ;  W.  A.  Hutchins,  llth  Dist. ; 
Abner  L.  Backus,  10th  Dist. ;  J.  F.  McKinney,  4th 
Dist. :  F.  C.  Le  Blond,  5th  Dist. ;  Louis  Schaefer,  17th 
Dist. 

WASnxNOTOir,  Junt  29tA^  1SC3. 

Messrs.  M.  Burchard,  David  A.  Houck,  George  Bliss, 
T.  W.  Bartley,  W.  J.  Gordon,  John  O'Nefll,  C,  A. 
White,  W.  E.  Finck,  Alexander  Long,  J.  W.  White, 
George  U.  Pendleton,  George  S.  Converse,  Warren  P. 
Noble,  James  R.  Morris,  W.  A.  Hutchins,  Abner  L. 
Backus,  J.  F.  McKinjiey,  P.  C  Lo  Blond,  Louis 
Schaefer : 

Gentlemen  :  The  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  Democratic 
State  Convention,  which  vou  present  me,  together  with 
your  introductory  and  closing  remarks,  being  in  po- 
sition and  argument  mainly  the  same  as  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Democratic  meeting  at  Albany,  New  York, 
I  refer  you  to  ray  response  to  the  latter  as  meeting 
most  of  the  points  in  the  former. 

This  response  you  evidently  used  in  preparing  your 
remarks,  and  I  desire  no  more  than  tuat  it  be  used 
with  accuracy.  In  a  single  reading  of  your  remarks, 
I  only  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter  which  I 
8nppose3'ou  took  from  that  paper.  It  is  where  you 
say,  '*  The  undersigned  are  unable  to  agree  with 
you  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  in- 
vasion firom  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace  and  public 
security." 

A  recurrence  to  the  paper  will  show  you  that  I  have 
not  expressed  the  opinion  you  suppose.  I  expressed 
the  opmion  that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  its  ap- 
plication iu  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  involving 
the  public  safety,  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  profound 
peace  and  public  security ;  and  this  opinion!  adhere 
to,  simply  because  by  toe  Constitution  itself  things 
may  bo  done  in  the  one  case  which  may  not  be  done  m 
the  other. 

I  dislike  to  waste  a  word  on  a  merely  personal  point, 
but  I  must  respectfully  assure  you  that  you  will  find 
yourselves  at  rault  should  you  ever  seek  for  evidence 
to  prove  your  assumption  that  I  "  opposed  in  discus- 
sions before  the  people  the  policy  of  the  Mexican 
war." 

You  say:  "Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  jret  tlie  other  guarantees  of 
personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged."  Doubtless 
if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  improperly  culled,  as 
I  think,  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  were 
expunged,  the  other  guarantees  would  remain  the 
same:  but  the  question  is,  not  bow  those  guarantees 
would  stand  with  that  clause  out  of  the  Constitution, 
but  how  they  stand  with  that  clause  remaining  in  it, 
in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  involving  the  public 
safety.  If  the  liberty  could  be  indulged  in  cxpunj^ing 
that  clause,  letter  and  spirit,  I  really  think  the  consti- 
tutional argument  would  be  with  you. 

My  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the 
Albany  response,  and  hence  I  do  not  state  it  now.  I 
only  add  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the  benefit  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  is  the  J^reat  means  through  which  the 
guarantees  or  personal  liberty  are  conserved  and  made 
available  ia  the  last  resort ;  and  corroborative  of  this 
view  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Yallandigham,  in  the  very 
case  in  question,  under  the  advice  of  able  lawyers, 
saw  not  where  else  to  go  but  to  the  habeas  corpus. 
But  by  the  Constitution  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  itself  ma;^  be  suspended,  when,  in 
case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

You  ask,  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim  that  I 
nir\y  override  all  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals, 
on  the  pica  of  conserving  tiie  public  safety — when  I 


may  choose  to  say  the  public  safety  requires  it.  This 
question,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated  tu  re- 
present me  as  struggling  for  an  arbitrary  personal 
prerogative,  is  either  simply  a  question  who  shall  de- 
cide, or  an  afiirmation  that  nobody  shall  decide,  what 
the  public  safety  does  rec^uire  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion.  The  Constitution  contemplates  the  questioa 
as  likely  to  occur  for  decision,  but  it  does  not  express- 
ly declare  who  is  to  decide  it.  By  necessary  implica- 
tion, when  rebellion  or  invasion  comes,  the  decision  ts 
to  be  made,  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  think  the  man 
whom,  for  the  time,  the  people  have  under  the  Con- 
stitution, made  the  commander-in-chief  of  dieir  armv 
and  navy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bear^ 
the  responsibility  of  makinjr  it.  If  be  uses  the  power 
justly,  the  same  people  will  probably  justify  him;  il 
he  abuses  it,  be  is  iu  their  hands,  to  he  dealt  with  br 
all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  liV 
Constitution. 

The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  ner«t  r:s 
can  only,  in  times  of  rebellion,  be  lawfully  dealt  ^it.! 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  criminal  trinl^i  ziiA 
punishments  in  times  of  peace,  induces  me  to  add  a 
word  to  what  I  said  on  tnat  point  in  the  Albany  r^^ 
spouse.  You  claim  that  men  may,  if  they  choose.'  em- 
barrass those  whose  duty  it  is  to  combat  a  giant  rebel- 
lion, and  then  be  dealt  with  only  in  turn  as  if  then: 
were  no  rebellion.  The  Constitution  itself  rejects  tlii.<^ 
view.  The  military  arrests  and  detentions  which  hare 
been  made,  including  those  of  Mr.  Yallandigbao, 
which  are  not  different  in  principle  from  the  otLi.r, 
have  been  for  prevention,  and  not  for  punishment — es 
injunctions  to  stay  injury,  as  proceedings  to  keep  tktr 
peace— and  hence,  like  proceedings  in  such  cases  aod 
for  like  reasons,  they  have  not  been  accompanied  with 
indictments,  or  trials  by  juries,  nor  in  a  single  case  br 
any  punishment  whatever  beyond  what  is  purely  inci- 
dental to  the  prevention.  The  original  sentenceof  im- 
prisonment in  Mr.  Yallandi^^ham's  case  was  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  military  service  only,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  it  was  made  as  a  less  disagreeable  mode  to  turn 
of  securing  the  same  prevention. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  the  csm 
of  Mr.  Yallandigham.  Quite  surely  nothing  of  this 
sort  was  or  is  intended.  I  was  wholly  unaware  that 
Mr.  Yallandigham  was,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  a  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  nomination  ibr  Governor, 
until  BO  informed  by  your  reading  to  me  the  rraolo- 
tions  of  the  Convention.  I  am  erateful  to  the  Suie 
of  Ohio  for  many  things,  especially  for  the  brave  scl- 
diers  and  officers  she  has  given  in  the  present  nati&nal 
trial  to  the  armies  of  the  Union. 

You  claim,  as  I  understand,  that  according  to  ir>T 
own  position  in  the  Albany  response.  Mr.  V^landiir- 
ham  should  be  released:  and  this  because,  as  y^s 
claim,  he  has  not  damaged  the  military  service  by  dis- 
couraging enlistments,  encouraging  desertions,  or  oth- 
erwise ;  and  that  if  he  had,  he  should  haye  been  turned 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  under  the  recent  acL<  of 
Congress.  I  certainly  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Taltao- 
digham  has  specificaJly  and  by  direct  language  ^- 
vised  against  enlistments,  and  in  favor  of  desertion  a»i 
resistance  to  drafting.  We  all  know  that  combiDa- 
tions,  armed  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the  arrest  cf 
deserters,  began  several  months  ago ;  that  more  re- 
cently the  like  has  appeared  in  resistance  to  the  enn<l- 
ment  preparatory  to  a  draft ;  and  that  quite  a  nnmber 
of  assassinations  have  occurred  from  the  same  animus 
These  had  to  be  met  by  military  force,  and  this  agaia 
has  led  to  bloodshed  and  death.  And  now,  under  a 
sense  of  responsibility  more  weighty  and  endarirs 
than  any  which  is  merely  official,  1  solemnly  declaro 
my  belief  that  this  hinderance  of  the  military,  indo'I- 
ing  maiming  and  murder,  is  due  to  the  coni^c  in 
which  Mr.  T allandigham  has  been  engaged,  ic  a 
greater  degree  than  to  any  other  cause ;  and  it  is  dsK 
to  him  personally  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  other 
man. 

These  things  have  been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and 
of  course  known  to  Mr.  Yallandigham.  Perhaps  I 
would  not  be  wrong  to  say  they  originated  with  Lii 
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especial  frieuds  and  adherents.    With  perfect  knowl-  Mr.  Yallandigham  and  all  others,  I  must  hereafter,  as 

edge  of  them  he  has  frequentlj,  if  not  cdnstantlj,  made  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  the  public  service  may  seem 

speeches  in  Congress  and  before  popular  assemblies ;  to  require.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully, 

and  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  with  these  things  staring  yours,  Ac.                                            A.  LINCOLN. 

him  in  the  face,  he  has  ever  uttered  a  word  of  rebuke  /^^  xr^^  i  .  ^^  t„i^  .*  ^  «r>,««u*^«  «.«^«  ««  «« 

or  counsel  against  them,  it  will  be  a  fact  greatly  in  his  On  the  Istof  July,  the  committee  made  an  an- 

f.ivor  with  me,  and  one  of  which,  as  yet,  I  am  totally  8wer  to  the  letter  of  President  Lmcoln,  m  which, 

i.!:;aorant    When  it  is  known  that  the  whole  burden  of  after  urging  objections  to  the  positions  taken  by 

his  speeches  has  been  to  stir  up  men  against  the  pros-  the  President,  they  conclude  as  follows : 

edition  of  the  war,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  resistance  t     lu           i     •        r                         •    a- 


With  all  this  before  their  eves,  the  Convention  you     ?i^»o°»'  ^^^^^}^  at  lengtti  set  forth  that  you  will  publish 
represent  have  nominated  Mr.'Vallandigham  for  Gov-     **»e  names  thus  signed,  and  that  this  publication  shall 


crnor  of  Ohio,  and  both  they  and  you  have  declared  ^^^^  ".a  wvocauon  oi  me  oraer  or  Danisnmen^ 

1 10  purpose  to  sustain  the  National  Union  by  all  con-  A°?  committee  cannot  refrmn  from  the  expression  of 

.s:itutional  means.    But,  of  course,  they  and  you,  in  *^«iJ  ""fP.^;"®  t»iat  the  President  shonld  make  the  fate 

common,  reserve  to  yourselves  to  decide  what  are  con-  ®'  Mr.  Vallandigham  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  this 

.4ir»ti»nni  ni««n.  «nii  ««i:ir«  ♦!,«  A!kn«^  «-«♦;«„.  «/..,  committce  upon  these  propositions.    If  the  arrest  and 


the 
order 


of  an  exisUng  rebellion  being  in  progress  with  the  J"?]**  "O*  ^  ^  revoked,  merely  because  the  committee 

avowed  object  of  destroying  that  vel-y  Union.    At  the  SP*^?^'^  "Pfr?*!  ^P"'°°*  accordant  with  those  of  the 

same  time,  your  nominee  for  Governor,  in  whose  bo-  President.    If  the  arrest  and  banishment  were  not  le- 

half  you  appeal,  is  known  to  you  and  to  the  world  to  6*''  or  were  not  deserved  by  Mr.  Vallandigham  then 

declare  a-Sinst  the  use  of  an  army  to  suppress  the  re-  """J^  ^^  "»  entitled  to  an  immediate  and  unconditional 

bellion.    Your  own   attitude,  therefore,    encourages  discharge.                                .       j      i             ji.    av 

desertion,  resistance  to  the  draft,  and  the  like,  becauso  J."®  Pf*P*®  5'  ^9}^  Y®"^  °?*  P  deeply  moved  by  the 

it  teaches  those  who  incline  to  desert  and  to  escape  the  action  of  the  President  merely  because  they  were  con- 

<Iraft  to  believe  it  is  vour  purpose  to  protect  them,  and  ??r"®^^!°!'  *°®  Personal  safety  or  convenience  of  Mr. 

to  hope  that  you  will  become  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Vallandigham,  but  because  the/  saw  m  his  arrest  and 


After  a  short  personal  intercourse  with  you,  gentli-     banishment  an  attack  upon  their  own  personal  rights; 


it  in  this  light.    It  is  a  substantial  hope,  and  by  conse-  dersigned  might  regard  the  principles  contained  in  tho 

qucncca  real  strength,  to  the  enemy.   It  isnfalsehope,  »e^«^'»l  propositions  submitted  by  the  President,  or 

and  one  which  you  would  willingly  dispel.  I  will  make  ^^^  ™"cj»  ."^^f  J  ™7  ™»5*»*»  «°?«''  o^,9^r  circum- 

the  way  exceedingly  easy.    I  send  you  duplicates  of  stances,  feel  inclined  to  indorse  the  sentiments  con- 

...*'.  ."  '..  v  ^.         .  .  •  .^  9ti*v\^j€     •Kama.**      wd*    *hA«r   nttai.viA   n«m   *nnf   iKa^    hnvTA  v>^* 


tional  Union;    and  that,   in  your  opinion,   an   army  ra««"iesiea  in  loe  reaoimious  w  loc  ^onYenuon  wmca 

and  Davy  are  constitutional  means  for  suppressing  that  they  represent  and  they  cannot  suppose  that  the  Pres- 

rebellion  ident  expects  that  they  will  seek  the  discharge  of  Mr. 

2.  That  no  one  of  you  wUl  do  anything  which,  in  his  Vallandigham  by  a  pledge,  implying  not  only  an  im- 
own  judgment,  will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase  or  favor  putation  upon  their  own  smcentv  and  fidelity  as  citi- 
the  decrease  or  lesson  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  *«°.»  of  the  United  States,  and  also  carry mg  with  it, 
navy,  whUe  engaged  in  the  eflfort  to  suppress  that  re-  by  implication,  a  concession  of  the  legality  of  his  ar- 
t>elIion  •  and  '®'*»  *"™»  ^^^  banishment,  against  which  they  and  tho 

3.  That  each  of  you  t^ill,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he  can  ^^"i^®"**?'*,^^®^.  represent  Have  solemnly  protested, 
to  have  the  officere,  soldiers,  and  seamen  of  the  army  ^J^'  ^*»*e  t»»fy  have  asked  the  revocation  of  the  order 
a;id  navy,  while  engaged  in  the  eflbrt  to  suppress  the  ?£  banishment,  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right  due  to 

rebcllioa,  paid,  ted,  did,  and  otherwise  welf  provided  *»??.  P«>P»e  ^^9^'"'*  *?.^7*i^  *  ""'^TJi?  *^?»f  *^®  Po*"" 

lor  and  supported  bility  of  conflict  or  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquil- 

And  with  the  firther  understanding  that,  upon  re-  ^'^J*  IJ'^y  ^^  ^^t  do  this,  nor  does  Mr  Vallandigham  de- 

cci  ring  the  letter  and  names  thus  indorsed,  I  will  cause  "»;«»*'  ?{  any  sacrifice  of  their  dignity  and  seir-respect. 
t -icm  to  be  published,  which  publication  shall  be,  with-        The  idea  that  such  a  pledge  as  that  asked  from  the 

in  itself,  a  revocation  of  the  order  in  relation  to  Mr.  undersigned  would  secure  the  public  safety  sufficient. 

Vallandigham.  >/  *«  con?Pc°»aV°n  "^^  5""*"''°  ?^  the  President  in 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  discharging  Mr.  Vallandigham  is   in  their  opinion    a 

release  of  Mr.  vJkndigham  upon  terms  not  cmbra-  "?««*  evasion  of  the  grave  questions  involved  m  this 

ciiiganj  pledge  from  him,  or  from  others,  as  to  what  he  discussion^  and  of  a  direct  answer  to  their  demand, 

ivilfor  wSl  not  do.    I  do  this  because  he  is  not  present  ^nd  this  is  made  especially  apparent  by  the  fact  that 

to  speak  for  himself,  or  to  authorize  others  to  speak  for  t^wpledge  is  asked  ma  communication  winch  concludes 

liimi   and  hence  I  shall  expect  that  on  returning  he  JT****.;"  mtimation  of  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  tho 

ivoiild  not  put  himself  practically  in  antagonism  with  P^,St»^®°*l  ^  ^^^^  *i?«  "f  *  complamcd  of. 

lie  position  of  his  frienk    But  I  do  it  chfefly  because  ,^^^.®  J"*'^"^^"^*^' ^^^^''l^"'' ^^''""S  k^^^^ 

I    thereby  prevail  on  other  influential  gentlemen  of  the  duty  involved  upon  them,  leave  the  responsibility 

)hio  to   so  define  their  position  as  to  be  of  immense  witn  tne  rresiflent. 

alae  to  the  army--thus  more  than  compensating  for         q    ^|^   gBth  of  August,  President  Lincoln  ad- 
bo  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  allowing  Mr.  Val-  ,  j  xv    *  n       •   **  i  A^«  ^^  «  ,v,«o«  «,v«^«« 
andigham  to  return,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  Pressed  the  following  letter  to  a  mass  convea- 
afety  will  not  have  sufferetl  by  it.    Still,  in  regard  to  tion  or  meeting  to  bo  held  at  bprm^tield,  ill. ; 
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EzEOUTxyB  Makbiok,  Washington,  Aug.  26Mt  1S68.  there  ever  been  an^  question  that  by  law  of  war  prop- 

Mm.  Jama  C.  Conklin  :  ertj.  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  maj  be  taken  when 

Mt  dear  Sir  :  lour  letter,  inviting  roe  to  attend  a  needed,  and  is  it  not  needed  whenever  taking  it  helps 
mass  meeting  of  unconditional  Union  men,  to  be  held  us  or  hurts  the  enemy  ?  Armies,  the  world  otct,  de- 
at  the  capital  of  Illinois,  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  stroy  the  enemy's  property  when  thej  cannot  nee  it, 
has  been  received.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me  and  even  destroy  their  own  to  keen  it  from  the  enemy, 
thus  to  meet  my  old  friends  at  mv  own  home;  but  I  Civilized  belligerents  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
cannot,  just  now,  be  absent  firom  this  city  so  long  as  a  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few  things,  re- 
visit there  would  reauire.  guarded  as  barbarous  and  cruel.    Among  the  excep- 

Tbe  meeting  is  to  oe  of  all  those  who  maintain  un-  tions  are  the  massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non- 

conditional  deyotion  to  the  Union,  and  I  am  sure  that  combatants,  male  and  female,   ^ut  the  Proclamation 

my  old  political  friends  will  thank  me  for  tendering,  law  is  valid  or  it  is  not  ralid.    If  it  is  not  valid,  it 

as  I  do,  the  nation's  gratitude  to  those  other  noble  men  needs  no  retraction ;  if  it  is  valid,  it  cannot  be  retracted 

whom  no  partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can  make  any  more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.    Some 

false  to  the  nation's  life.    There  are  those  who  are  dis-  of  you  profess  to  think  that  retraction  would  operate 

satisfied  with  me.    To  such  I  would  say,  Yon  desire  favorably  to  the  Union.    Why  better  after  the  retrac- 

Eeace,  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.    But  tion  than  before  the  issue  ?    There  was  more  than  a 

ow  can  we  attain  it  ?  year  and  a  half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before 

There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways.    First,  to  the  Proclamation  was  issuea,  the  last  one  hundred 

suppress  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.    This  I  am  days  of  which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that  it 

trying  to  do.    Are  you  for  it  ?    If  you  are,  so  far  we  was  coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  rebellion  re> 

are  agreed.    If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  second  way  is  to  turning  to  tneir  allefpance. 

give  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this.  If  you  are.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  to  us 
you  should  say  so  plainly.  U  you  are  not  for  force,  since  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation  as  before.  1  know, 
nor  yet  for  dissolution,  there  only  remains  some  im-  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinion  of  others,  that 
aginary  compromise.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  com-  some  of  the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  field, 
promise  embracing  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  is  who  have  given  us  our  most  important  victories,  be- 
now  possible.  All  that  I  learn  leads  to  a  directly  op*  lieve  the  emancipation  policy  and  the  aid  of  colored 
posite  belief.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  its  mill-  troops  constituted  the  heayiest  blows  yet  dealt  to  the 
tary,  ita  army.  This  army  dominates  all  the  country  re'bellion,  and  that  at  least  one  of  these  important  sue- 
ana  all  the  people  within  its  range.  Any  offer  of  terms,  cesses  could  not  have  been  achieved,  but  for  the  aid  of 
made  by  man  or  men,  within  that  range,  in  opposition  black  soldiers.  Among  the  commanders  holding  these 
to  that  army,  is  simply  nothing  for  th^  present,  because  views^  are  some  who  have  never  had  any  affinity  with 
such  man  or  men  have  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  what  is  called  Abolitionism,  cr  with  Republican  party 
their  side  of  a  compromise,  ii  one  were  made  with  them,  politics,  but  who  hold  them  purely  as  military  opinions.. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  refugees  of  the  South  and  I  submit  their  opinion  as  being  entitled  to  some  wei^t 

peace  men  of  the  North  meet  together  in  convention,  against  the  objections  often  urged  that  emancipation 

and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise,  embracing  a  and  arming  tne  blacks  are  unwise  as  military  ineaa> 

restoration  of  the  Union,  in  what  way  can  that  com-  ures,  and  were  not  adopted  in  good  faith, 

promise  be  used  to  keep  Gen.  Lee's  army  out  of  Pcnn-  You  say  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.    Some 

sylvania?    Gen.  Meade's  army  can  keep  Gen.  Lee's  of  them  seem  to  be  willing  enough  to  faght  for  you. 

army  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  think  can  ultimately  But  no  matter.    They  fight,  then,  exclusively  to  sare 

drive  it  out  of  existence.    But  no  paper  compromise,  the  Union.    I  issued  the  Proclamation  on  purpose  to 

to  which  the  controllers  of  Gen.  Lees  army  are  not  aid  you  in  saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall  have 

agreed,  can  at  all  affect  that  army.  conquered  all  resistance  to  the  Union,  if  I  shall  urge 

In  an  effort  to  make  such  compromise,  we  would  upon  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time  then 

waste  time,  which  the  enemy  would  improve  to  our  for  you  to  declare  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negn^^ 

disadvantage,  and  that  would  be  all.    A  compromise,  I  thought  that  in  your  strugsle  for  Uie  Union,  to  what- 

to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either  with  those  who  ever  extent  the  negroes  should  cease  helping  the  en- 

oontrol  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the  people,  first  liber-  emy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the  enemy  in  their 

ated  from  the  domination  of  that  army  oy  the  success  resistance  to  you. 

of  our  army..  Do  you  think  differently  ?    I  thought  that  whatever 

Now,  allow  mo  to  assure  you  that  no  word  or  inti-  negroes  can  be  ^t  to  do  af  soldiers,  leaves  just  so 
mation  from  the  rebel  army  or  from  any  of  the  men  much  less  for  white  soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the  Union, 
controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  peace  compromise.  Does  it  appear  otherwise  to  you  ?  But  negroes,  like 
has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All  charges  other  people,  act  upon  motive.  Why  should  thev  do 
and  intimations  to  the  contrary  are  deceptive  and  anything  for  us,  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them  ?'  If 
groundless,  and  I  promise  you  that  if  any  such  prop-  they  sts&e  their  lives  for  us,  they  must  oe  prompted  bj 
osition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not  bo  rejected  the  strongest  motive,  even  tne  promise  of  freedom, 
and  kept  secret  fh}m  you.  I  freely  acknowledge  my-  and  the  promise  being  made,  must  be  kept, 
self  to  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  according  to  the  The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again 
bond  of  the  service,  the  United  States  Constitution,  goes  unvcxed  to  the  sea,  thanks  to  the  great  Ncrtb- 
and  that  as  such  I  am  responsible  to  them.  But  to  be  west  for  it ;  nor  yet  whollv  to  them^or  three  hundred 
plain,  you  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the  negro,  ^miles  up  they  met  New  Kngland,  Empire,  Keystone, 
Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  and  Jersey  hewing  their  way  right  and  lefl»  The 
you  and  myself  upon  that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  sunny  South,  too,  m  more  colors  than  one,  also  lent  a 
that  all  men  could  be  free,  while  you,  I  suppose,  do  hand.  On  the  snot,  then,  part  of  the  history  was  joi- 
not.  Yet  I  have  neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any  ted  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  great  na- 
measure  which  is  not  consistent  with  even  your  views,  tional  one,  and  let  none  be  bound  who  bore  an  honor- 
provided  that  you  arc  for  the  Union.  able  part  in  it ;  and  while  those  who  have  cleared  the 

I  suggested  compensated  emancipation,  to  which  yon  great  river  may  well  be  proud,  even  that  is  not  alL 

replied  that  you  wished  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  any  thing  has  been  done  more 

But  I  had  not  asked  yon  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  bravely  and  better  done  than  Antietaro,  Murfreesboro, 

except  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  you  from  greater  taxa-  Gettvsburg.'and  on  many  fields  of  less  note ;  nor  must 

tion  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means.  Uncle  Sam's  webbed  feet  be  forgotten.    At  all  the  trai- 

You  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and,  tors'  margins  they  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the 

perhaps,  would  like  to  have  it  retracted.    You  say  it  deep  sea,  the  broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  out  also 

IS  unconstitutional.    I  think  differently.    I  think  that  up  the  narrow,  muddy  bayou,  and  wherever  the  ground 

the  Constitution  vests  the  commander-in-chief  with  was  a  little  damp,  they  have  been,  and  made  their 

the  law  of  war  in  time  of  war.    The  most  that  can  be  tracks.    Thanks  to  all,  for  the  great  republic,  for  the 

said,  if  60  much,  is,  that  slaves  are  property.    lias  principles  by  which  it  lives  and  keeps  alivQ  for  man's 
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vast  future ;  thanks  to  all,  that  peace  does  not  appear 
BO  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will  come  soon,  and 
come  to  stay,  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping 
in  all  future  time. 

It  will  then  hare  been  proved  that  among  freemen 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to 
the  bullet,  and  that  thej  who  take  such  appeal  are 
sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  costs ;  and  then 
there  will  be  some  black  men  who  can  remember  that, 
with  silent  tongue,  and  with  clenched  teeth,  and  with 


steadjr  eve  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have  helped 
mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation,  while  I  rear 
that  there  will  be  some  white  men  unaole  to  forget 
that,  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful  speech,  they 
have  striven  to  hinder  it  Still,  let  us  not  be  over 
sanguine  of  a  speedv  and  final  triumph ;  let  us  be 

3uite  sober;  let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never 
oubting  that  a  just  God,  in  His  own  good  time,  will 
give  us  the  rightful  result. 

\  ours,  very  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 


R 


REFORMED  CHUROII.  The  following  is  a 
summary  view  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  of  North  America  for  the  year 
1863 :  Particular  synods,  3  (New  York,  Albany, 
Chicago),  classes  82,  churches  422,  ministers 
446,  number  of  families  34,521,  number  of  com- 
municants 53,007,  infants  baptized  during  the 
past  year  3,155,  adults  baptized  899,  catechu- 
mens 19,826,  Sunday-school  scholars  38,539. 
Contributions  for  religious  and  benevolent 
purposes  $135,814,  for  congregational  purposes 
$402,900.  One  of  the  cksses,  that  of  Ardot,  is 
in  India ;  its  membership  (226)  being  deducted 
from  the  above  total  of  members,  the  number 
of  commauicants  in  the  United  States  will  be 
found  to  amount  to  52,781. 

The  fi fry-seventh  General  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Protestant  Dutch  Church,  convened  at 
Newburg,  New  York,  on  June  3d,  1863,  and 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  T. 
W.  Chambers,  of  New  York,  as  president,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Dewitt,  of  New  Jersey,  as  as- 
sessor. The  synod  adopted,  with  but  one  dis- 
senting voice,  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  "  tendering  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  those  who 
represent  it,  the  renewed  expression  of  their 
warmest  and  deepest  sympathy  in  its  present 
protracted  struggle  to  maintain  its  lawful  au- 
thority, and  to  preserve  unbroken  the  integrity 
and  union  of  the  States,"  declaring  it  their 
duty  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  members 
of  the  synod  "  to  strengthen  by  every  possible 
means  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  to 
yield  a  cordial  support  to  all  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  %o  suppress  the  existing  re- 
bellion, and  to  assert  the  complete  authority 
of  the  Union  over  all  its  people,  territory,  and 
domain,"  and  also  declaring  that  they  would 
'^  hail  with  satisfaction  the  earliest  practicable 
period  for  the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  a  salutary  peace,  founded  on  the  full  ascen- 
dancy of  law  and  rightful  authority,  and  guar- 
anteed in  its  permanency  by  the  removal  or  the 
sufficient  coercion  and  restraint  of  whatever 
causes  tend  necessarily  to  imperil  the  exist- 
ence of  the  nation,  ^nd  to  endanger  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union." 

The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  has,  besides  the 
missions  in  India,  which  constitute  the  classis 
of  Arcot,  three  mbsionary  churches  in  China 
(2  in  Amoy,  1  in  Chioh-be),  with  309  communi- 
cants, and  one  missionary  church  in  Japan  (at 
Kanagawa).    In  1857  the  General  Synod  di- 


rected the  missionaries  in  China  to  apply  to  the 
particular  synod  of  Albany  to  organize  them 
into  a  classis  as  soon  as  they  should  have  formed 
churches  enough  to  make  the  permanency  of 
such  organization  reasonably  certain.  The  mis- 
sion aries,  however,  did  not  regard  the  circum- 
stances as  favoring  the  formation  of  a  classis 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  deemed  it 
preferable  to  form,  in  coig unction  with  three 
native  congregations,  established  by  English 
Presbytemns,  a  separate  organization  called 
*'  The  Great  Presbyterial  or  Classical  Council  of 
Amoy."  The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  in 
1863  adhered  to  its  former  resolution,  and  in- 
structed the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  infoim 
the  missionaries  of  the  wish  and  expectation  of 
the  General  Synod  to  have  their  action  conform 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  resolution  of  1857. 

Among  the  other  acts  of  the  General  Synod 
we  may  mention  its  resolution  to  accept  a  pro- 
posal from  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  to  open  correspondence  with  the 
latter  body  "on  the  same  terms  on  which  they 
(the  General  Synod)  corrrespond  with  other 
bodies,"  and  to  reopen  a  correspondence  with 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  which  some 
years  ago  was  terminated  by  a  vote  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  against  the  most  earnest  protesta- 
tions of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  consists  of 
two  synods,  one  east  and  the  other  west.  The 
Eastern  Synod,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
1863  (which  statistics  are,  however,  not  in  all 
respects  complete)  has  15  classes,  253  minis- 
ters, 711  congregations,  and  79,676  members; 
and  the  Western  Synod  has  11  classes,  179 
ministers,  411  congregations,  and  21,015  mem- 
bers. The  two  synods  together  contain  26 
classes,  432  members,  1,122  congregations,  and 
100,691  members.  The  synods  and  the  classes 
both  meet  annually,  the  first  in  the  fall,  the 
latter  in  the  spring.  The  denomination  has  five 
German  and  4  English  periodicals,  5  literary 
institutions,  and  3  theological  seminaries. 

The  Triennial  General  Convention  assembled 
at  Pittsburg  on  November  18th,  1863.  AVith 
this  convention  a  now  era  begins  in  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  for  it  was  the  first 
clothed  not  only  with  advisory,  but  judicatory 
power.  Delegates  were  present  from  all  the 
classes,  except  three,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Indiana.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Kevin  was 
elected  president.  The  proceedings  presented 
many  points  of  interest.    An  animated  debate, 
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in  particular,  took  place  on  the  general  intro-  after  Gen.  HcCall  was  taken  prisoner,  and  at  a 

duction  of  the  liturgy,  which  is  now  in  nso  in  late  hour  the  same  day  was  himself  captured 

the  Eastern  Synod.  The  Western  Synod  desired  by  the  enemy  and  sent  to  Bicbmond.    For  his 

in  place  of  it  a  new  liturgy,  and  tlie  General  gallantry  in  these  battles  he  received  the  bre- 

Convention  complied  with  its  desire.    The  fol-  vets  of  colonel  and  brigadier-general  in  thereg- 

lowing  resolution  on  the  state  of  the  country  ular  army.     After  his  release  from  Bicbmond, 

w  as  adopted :  and  on  the  2 6th  of  September,  he  returned  to  the 

Eewlved,  That  in  conformity  with  the  admonitions  command  of  his  division,  and  soon  after  assnmed 

of  the  Iloly  Scriptures,  and  in  imitation  of  the  example  command  of  the  first  army  corps,  by  virtue  of 

of  our  eccieaiastical  fathers  during  the  period  of  the  seniority  of  rank.     He  commanded  this  corps  in 

!?^^?l^ero^t^!;^°4^3"triu%ii^^^A^om^^^^  the  firetbattle  of  Fredericksburg.  I«J«n«^, 

that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  that  1863,  he  was  nommated  mtgor-general  of  vol- 

it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  all  Christians  enjoying  the  pro-  untccrs.     In  the  battles  at  ChancellorsTiile  lib 

tcction  of  such  civil  rulers  to  pray  for  them,  and  that  corps  took  no  active  part,  being  in  the  resene. 

we  should  feel  especially  0^^^^^^^  On  the  12th  of  June  he  was  appointed  to  the 

of  penl  like  that  through  wuicta  our  be  loved  country  19  ii*xi.      'i.^.     •         ^  r\     i-< 

now  passiug.  command  of  the  right  wmg  of  IJooker  s  army, 

liaving  charge  of  three  corps.     He  hastened 

The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Ilei-  forward  to  Gettysburg  at  the  direction  of  the 

delberg  Catechism  was  commemorated  during  commanding  general,  and  arrived  there  in  the 

the  year  1803,  with  much  spirit  and  success  by  vanguard  of  the  Union  army,  and  bringing  Li^ 

the  German  Reformed  Church  of  this  country,  little  corps  of  eiglit  thousand  men  into  action 

A  grand  convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia  against  a  Confederate  force  of  three  times  their 

on  the  19th  of  January,  1803,  and  lasted  for  number,  he  rode   forward  to  reconnoitre  a 

several  days.    A  number  of  essays,  bearing  grove  in  which  the  enemy  hr.d  placed  a  largt 

upon  important  points  in  the  history  of  the  body  of  sharpshooters ;  and  dismounting  from 

German  Reformed  Church,  and  prepared  by  his  horse,  approached  a  fence  and  looked  over 

some  of  the  most  prominent  theologians  of  the  toward  the  wood,  when  he  was  struck  in  the 

German  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  of  Ger-  neck  by  a  rifle  ball,  and,  failing  upon  hb  face, 

many  and  Holland,  were  read  to  the  conven-  died  in  a  few  minutes, 

tion,  and  subsequently  published  in  a  volume,  RHODE  ISLAND.    The  draft  for  soldiers  in 

called  the  *'  Tercentenary  Monument.']    A  su-  Rhode  Island  was  completed  in  August.    The 

perb  triglot  edition  of  the  catechism,  in  Latin,  number  of  men  drawn  who  entered  the  service 

German  and  English,  was  also  published  under  was  109;   the  number  drawn  who  procured 

the  auspices  of  the  church,  in  commemoration  substitutes  was  679 ;  and  the  number  who  com- 

of  the  tercentenary,  muted  by  paying  three  hundred  dollars  wss 
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oral  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  2,880,  and  the  number  drafted  including  the 

in  1820,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  fifty  per  cent,  was  4,320.    Those  who  did  not 

Ist,  1863.    He  graduated  at  West  Point  on  the  enter  the  service,  or  find  substitutes,  or  com- 

80th  of  June,  1841,  and  on  the  28d  of  October  mute,  were  discharged  as  aliens,  or  physically 

following,  received  his  commission  as  second  disqualified.    In  addition  716  recruits  were  fiir- 

lieutenant  in  the  third  artillery.    On  the  13th  nished  during  the  year  to  regiments  in  the 

of  June,  1846,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field;  one  colored  regiment  numbering  l,40o 

first  lieutenant,  and  served  throughout  the  Mex-  was  raised,  and  a  cavalry  regiment  of  400  men. 

ican  var,  winning  the  brevets  of  captain  and  The  State  paid  a  bounty  of  $300  to  recruits  fur 

migor  for  his  *^  gallant  and  meritorious  con-  regiments  in  the  field. 

duct "  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista.    Afterhis  The  following  amendment  to  the  Constitn- 

retum  from  Mexico  he  was  engaged  in  military  tion  of  the  State  was  submitted  to  the  people 

service  in  California,  and  against  the  Indians  on  on  Oct.  4th.     It  required  a  miyority  of  three 

the  Pacific  coast.    In  1852  he  was  appointed  aid  fifths  of  the  votes  to  become  adopted : 

to  Gen.  Wool,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1855,  Alien  residents  of  this  State  who  have  enlisted  cr 

was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  third  ar-  volunteered,  or  who  may  enlist  or  rolunteer  in  any  cf 

tillery.     On  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  he  was  ap-  the  regiments  of  this  State,  and  shall  be  honorably  di4- 

pointed  lieutenan^colonel  of  the  14th  U.  s.  SM^:Sc?.!^Sor.te'fJ•s^7tr«h°.ur.l^^ 

mfantry.     On  the  20th  of  August,  1861,  he  was  to  vote  at  all  elections  in  this  State  on  the  same  tercJ 

commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  as  native  bom  citizens  of  this  State, 

and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  The  votes  were  given  as  foUows : 

brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps,  then  .         ^^          ^o^ 

under  Gen.  McCall.  In  June,  1862,  the  Reserves  Providence  county 869        1,590 

•  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  penin-  Newport  county 147  S88 

sula,  and  Gen.  Reynolds,  on  the  26th  of  June,  Kent  county 93  816 

1862,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Mechanics-  Washington  county 15.3  S03 

ville,  and  the  next  day  took  part  in  the  severe  Bristol  county 48  20S 

battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.    He  was  also  engaged  

at  Savage  Station,  and  at  Ohnries  City  Cross  Total 1,310        2,805 

Roads,  where  he  took  command  cf  the  division  The  election  for  State  oflScers  was  held  en 
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the  first  Wednesday  of  April.  The  Republican 
Convention  nominated  for  governor  James  T, 
Smith,  and  the  Democratic  and  Union  Conven- 
tion nominated  Wm.  W.  Iloppin,  who  declined. 
Wm.  £.  Cozzens  was  sabsequently  nominated. 
The  votes  were  given  as  follows:  Smith, 
10,828;  Cozzens,  7,537;  scattering  802. 
The  Legislature  elect  was  divided  as  follows : 

Bcnate.         Ilonye. 

Republicans ii2  54 

Dcmocrato 12  IS 

The  votes  for  members  of  Congress  wore  as 
follows : 

Ropnb.  Dem. 

Ist  Dist— Jenckcs . . . .  6,533     Bradley.... 4,616 
2Qd  Dist.— DixoQ 4/202     Brown. . ... .  8,1S0 

The  balance  in  the  State  Treasury  on  May 
Ist,  1863,  was  $57,884.  The  receipts  during 
the  fiscal  year  had  been  $334,115.  A  new  val- 
uation of  property  was  made  throughout  the 
State,  by  which  the  amount  of  taxable  property 
was  increased  twenty-seven  millions. 

RUBIDIUM.    By  igniting  in  a  suitable  np- 

earatus  the  carbonized  bitartrate  of  its  oxide, 
lunsen  has  obtained  metallic  rubidium.  From 
75  grammes  of  the  salt,  he  secured  5  grammes 
of  the  metal  (about  8  dwts.  Troy)  in  a  single 
mass.  The  metal  rubidium  is  very  brilliant, 
like  silver,  and  is  white  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible tinge  of  yellow.  In  air  it  oxidizes  in- 
stantly to  bluish-gray  sub-oxide,  and  takes  fire 
(after  a  few  minutes)  much  more  easily  than 
potassium.  At  10^  C.,  it  has  about  the  hard- 
ness of  iron ;  it  melts  at  58°  5'0.,  and  below  a 
reil  heat  is  converted  into  a  vapor  which  is  of 
a  blue  color  with  a  shade  of  green.  Its  density 
is  about  1.52.  It  is  much  more  electro-positive 
than  potassium,  and  upon  water  takes  fire  with 
a  flame  not  distinguishable  by  the  eye  from 
that  of  the  latter  element.  It  burns  with 
brilliancy  in  chlorine,  and  in  the  vapors  of  bro- 
mine, iodine,  sulphur,  and  arsenic. — (Ann,  der 
C/tem.  und  Pharm.,  OXXV.  367.) 

In  the  mother-liquors  from  which  salt  has 
been  extracted,  at  the  Nauheim  Salt  Works, 
Bottger  finds  the  chlorides  not  only  of  magne- 
sium, potassium,  and  sodium,  but  also,  in  com- 
pAPtttivoly  large  quantities,  of  cnosiuin  and  ru- 
bidium, and  a  trace  moreover  of  that  of  thal- 
lium. Ho  considers  this  mother-liquor  the 
readiest  now  known  source  of  csosium  and 
rabidium. 

RIOTS  ly  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  AND 
ELSEWHERE.  After  several  postponements 
Cul.  Nugent,  the  provost-marshal  of  New  York 
city,  was  directed  to  prepare  the  central  office 
of  the  acting  assistant  provost-marshal-gcneral, 
for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  na- 
tional forces.  The  several  deputies  received 
official  requisitions  direct  from  the  President, 
calling  for  specified  numbers  of  men,  and  were 
instructed  to  commence  operations  on  the  11th 
of  July.  In  compliance  with  this  order  Pro- 
vost-Marshal Jenkins,  of  the  ninth  congressional 
district    in    New  York,   publicly  announced 
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through  the  press,  that  on  Saturday,  the  11th, 
the  ballots  would  be  publicly  counted  at  the 
corner  of  Forty-sixth  street  and  Third  avenue, 
and  that  immediately  thereafter   the  wheel 
would  be  turned  and  the  draft  begin.    Ru- 
mors of  popular  dissatisfaction  were  heard  on 
every  side,  trouble  was  apprehended,  and  the 
police   were  notified   to   hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency.     On  Saturday 
morning  a  large  crowd  assembled  at  the  ap- 
pointed place,  but  as  everything  was  conduct- 
ed quietly^  systematically,  and  fairly,  no  op- 
portunity for  disturbance  occurred.    The  day 
passed  pleasantly,  the  crowd  were  in  good 
humor,  well  known  names  were  saluted  with 
cheers,  and  at  night  as  the  superintendent  of 
the  police  passed  out  from  the  office,  he  re- 
marked that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  the  Rubicon  was  passed,  and  all  would 
go  well.    The  names  of  the  conscripts  were 
published  by  the  press  of  Sunday  morning, 
with  incidents,  jocular  and  otherwise,  connected 
with  the  proceedings.    In  the  neighborhood 
in  which  the  initial  working  of  the  law  was  at- 
tempted, an  excitable  element  of  the  city^s 
population  resided.      Very  many  poor  men 
were,  by  the  turn  of  the  wheel,  forced  instant- 
ly as  it  were  from  home  and  comfort,  wrested 
from  the  support  of  a  needy  family,  to  be  sent 
they  knew  not  whither,  unless  to  the  battle 
field,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  grave.  Such  were  the 
apprehensions  of  many  imprudent  persons,  who 
were  liable  to  the  draft,  and  such  their  anxie- 
ties for  the  fate  of  their  wives  and  children, 
that  associations  were  formed  to  resist  it,  at 
the  last  alternative,  with  bloodshed.    Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  9th  district  met  in  secret 
places  on  Sunday,  and  resolved  to  resist  the 
further  drafting  by  force,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
proceed  to  extremity.    On  the  following  morn- 
ing, Monday  the  18th,  organized  parties  of  men 
went  from  yard  to  yard,  from  shop  to  shop,  to 
compel  the  workmen  to  leave  their  labor  and 
join  the  several  processions  which  were  wend- 
ing their  way  toward  the  corner  of  Third  ave- 
nue and  Forty-sixth  street.    Unconscious  of 
impending  danger,  Captain  Jenkins,  with  his 
assistants,  prepared  for  the  morning's  work, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude,  many 
of  whom  had  crowded  into  the  little  room,  the 
draft  recommenced,  a  few  names  were  called 
and  registered,  when  a  huge  paving  stone  came 
crash  through  the  window,  and  shivered  into 
a  thousand  pieces  the  glass,  knocked  over  two 
or  three  quiet  observers,  upset  the  inkstand  on 
the  reporters'  table,  and  astonished  somewhat 
the  officials.    Hardly  had  their  surprise  found 
expression  in  words  before  a  second  and  a  third 
stone  was  sent  straight  from  the  crowd  among 
the  officials  and  reporters  behind  the  railing. 
As  if  emboldened  by  these  acts,  the  crowd  de- 
veloped instantly  into  a  mob,  and  with  frantic 
yells  passionately  rushed  upon  the  place,  break- 
ing down  the  doors,  throwing  helter-skelter 
the    furniture,  smashing  into  fragments  the 
tables    and    desks,    and    venting   their    fury 
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ovor  tho  remains  of  the  boxes  connected  \i'ith  upon  him,  pulled  him  by  the  hair  up  and  down 
the  office.    The  wheel  was  taken  up  stairs  and  the  streets,  and  only  let  him  alone  when  sonifi 
eventually  saved,  but  no  tiling  else  was  spared  firemen  interfered  in  his  behalf.    lie  was  car- 
from  absolute  wreck.    The  marshal  escaped  ried  to  a  neighboring  engine-house,  and  bareij 
uninjured,  as  did  the  reporters ;  but  one  of  the  escaped  being  stoned  to  death  by  a  second 
deputies,  Lieutenant  Vanderpoel,  was   badly  crowd,  which  had  gathered  about  the  door,  aod 
beaten  and  taken  home  for  dead.    Having  de-  whose  volleys  of  missiles  brok^  every  window  in 
Btroyed  the  material  of  the  office,  the  enraged  tho  house.    A  fortmiate  incident  attracted  their 
multitude  thought  of  an  additional  outrage,  and  attention,  and  the  wounded  man  was  permitted 
regardless  of  tho  women  and  children  who  oc-  later  in  the  day  to  retire, 
cupied  the  upper  portion  of  the  house,  sprin-  While  the  np-town  mob  was  delighting  it- 
kled  camphene  upon  tho  lower  floor  and  set  tho  self  in  the  destruction  of  a  brown  stone  block 
place  ablaze.    In  two  hours  from  that  time  the  in  Lexington  Avenue,  a  detachment  of  ma- 
entire  block,  of  which  this  was  the  comer  rines,  some  fifty  in  number,  with  muskets  and 
building,  was  a  pile  of  smoking  brick  and  blank  cartridges,  were  sent  to  quell  the  riot, 
mortar.    At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Taking  a  Third  avenue  car,  at  the  Broadway 
Chief  Engineer  Decker,  of  tho  Fire  Department,  junction,  they  started  for  46th  street.    Infor- 
arrived,  but  the  incendiaries  had  taken  posses-  mation  reached  the  mob  that  the  soldiers  were 
sion  of  the  hydrants,  and  would  not  allow  the  coming,  and  they  prepared  to  receive  them, 
engines  to  be  worked.    After  much  persuasion  Tearing  up  the  rails,  they  rendered  it  iin[M)$- 
and  an  exhibition  of  absolute  heroism,  Chief  sible  for  the  car  to  be  drawn  beyond  43d 
Decker  obtained  permission  to  restrain  the  street,   and  at    that   point   several  thousand 
fiames  from  further  devastation,  but  it  was  too  men,  wom^n,   and    children  stood  anxiooFJr 
late  to  be  of  service.    Police  Superintendent  waiting  for  the  storming  party  of  fifty.    Many 
Kennedy  was  attacked  by  the  mob  and  nearly  of  them,  particularly  the  women,  were  armed 
killed.  with  pieces  of  thick  telegraph  wire,  which  they 
In  tho  meantime,  word  had  been  sent  to  the  had  broken  from  the  lines,  and  which,  as  will 
lower  part  of  tho  city,  that  tho  long  threatened  be  seen,  they  used  with  great  efifect.    6Dch  a 
resistafico  had  been  made,  and  that  success  scene  has  rarely  been  witnessed ;  the  men  were 
had  crowned  the  elForts  of  the  anti-conscrip-  sober  and  quiet,  bat  malignant  and  fearful  in 
tionists.    The  most   exaggerated  rumors  ob-  their  aspect;    the   women,  on  the  contrary, 
tainod  ready  currency,  and  while  every  one  were  merry,  singing  and  dancing;  they  cheered 
from  tho  mayor  to  the  ward-constable  stood  their  husbands,  chatted  gaily  with  bystanders 
aghast,  all  business  was  suspended,  and  the  voice  and  boasted  of  what  should  yet  be  done  by 
of  trade  was  hushed.    There  were  no  troops  in  their  brawny  arms.    As  the  car,  containing  the 
tho  city,  the  militia  regiments  being  nearly  all  marines,  reached  the  centre  of  the  block,  the 
on  duty  in  Pennsylvania;  the  force  in  the  sov-  lieutenant  in  command  ordered  the  men  to 
crol  forts  in  tho  harbor  was  small,  and  the  leave  and  form  in  line.  Small  groups  and  gath- 
Navy  Yard,  at  Brooklyn,  could  spare  but  a  few  erings  of  women  and  children  greeted  them 
marines.    While  therefore Mig.-Gen.Sandford,  with  hisses  and  derisive  cheers;  to  these  they 
on  tho  part  of  the  State  militia,  Maj.-Gen.  Wool,  paid  no  attention,  but  marched  toward  the 
on  behalf  of  the  General  Government,  Mayor  larger  mob  at  the  corner.    The  lieutenant  call- 
Opdykc,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  tho  city,  and  ed  upon  the  crowd  to  disperse,  but  no  farther 
their  several    stafis,   were  "  consulting,'*  the  notice  was  taken  of  the  command  than  a  sullen 
mob,  whose  proportions  had  attained  the  size  refusal ;  he  then  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  which 
of  an  army,  had  resolved  itself  into  a  peregrina-  they  did,  with  blank  cartridges,  and  of  cour^, 
ting  column  of  incendiaries,  and  was  in  the  sue-  with  blank  efifect.    The  smoke  had  not  cleared 
ccssful  pursuit  of  an  uninterrupted  career  of  away  before  the  infuriated  mob  rushed  with  ven- 
murder,  pillage,  and  arson.    Ko  person  was  ^anco  upon  the  little  band,  broke  them  into 
sacred  from  their  touch,  and  before  the  day  had  confusion,  seized  their  muskets,  trnmpled  them 
passed,  gangs  of  thieves  joined  the  crowd,  and  under  foot,  beat  them  with  sticks,  punched 
availing  themselves  of  the  general  disturbance,  them  with  the  long  wires,  and  laughed  at  their 
reaped  vast  harvests  of  money  and  other  dai-  impotence.    Several  of  tho  marines  managed  to 
deratOy  which  they  nnblushingly  took  from  the  escape  into  tho  side  streets,  but  each  fugitive 
pockets  and  persons  of  their  proprietors.    Sev-  had  his  gang  of  temporary  pursuers,  and  quite 
eral  members  of  the  press,  in  pursuit  of  their  a  number  wore    killed,   while  all  were  ter- 
normal  avocations,  were  maltreated  and  abused,  ribly  beaten.    From  this  moment  the  spirit 
A  noticeable  case  was  that  a  reporter,  then  of  the  mob  seemed  changed.    Resistance  was 
of  the  "New  York  Times,"  who  was  surround-  no  longer  thought  of:  attack  was  the  watch- 
ed by  a  set  of  ruffians  on  the  corner  of  46th  word.    A  squad  of  police  attempted  to  arre>T 
street  and  Third  avenue.     Without  a  moment's  some  of  the  rin<rleflders  at  this  point,  but  they 
parley,  they  robbed  him  of  his  watch,  chain,  were    signally   defeated,    badly   beaten,   and 
diamond  pin,  and  wallet,  knocked  him  down^  one  of  them  was    killed.     Elated    with  this 
raised  the  cry  of  "  Abolitionist  I"  and  left  him  to  triumph,  excited  by  the  spilled  blood,  and  t)ic 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  crowd.    Supposing  instinct  of  passion,  the  mob  seemed   besi'ie 
him  to  be  a  spy,  the  rioters  kicked  and  trampled  themselves,  and  proposed  an  immediate  on- 
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slaaght  upon  tbo  principal  streets,  the  hotels,  smaller  gathering  of  boys  and  men,  who  had 

and  other  public  buildings.  been  hooting  and  sneering  at  the  establishment 

Against  the  negroes  there  seemed  to  exist  a  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  subjecting  its 

peculiar  animosity,  and  incidents  of  barbaric  inmates  generaUj  to  an  unpleasant  inquisition. 

cruelty  occurred.    The  restaurants  and  hotels  After  some  delay,  the  more  venturesome  ap- 

whose  serv^ants  were  of  this  class,  were  taken  preached  the  doors  of  the  office.    These  were 

possession  of  by  the  rioters,  who  broke  win-  locked,  but  a  few  vigorous  pushes  broke  them, 

dows,  smashed  furniture,  maltreated  guests,  and  the  crowd  rushed  in.    The  counters  and 

and  sought  to  kill  the  fleeing  and  terrified  desks  were  broken  up,  and  preparations  were 

servants.    In  the  afternoon,  by  which  .time  the  made  for  a  grand  illumination,  when  a  detach- 

whole  city  was  in  alarm,  the  crowd  had  in-  ment  of  police  suddenly  made  its  appearance, 

creased  to  great  numbers,  when  some  one  sug-  and  charged  full  upon  them.    So  sudden  was 

gested  that  the  Colored  Half  Orphan  Asylum  the  attack  that  a  panic  seized  them,  and  they 

was  not  far  from  their  immediate  neighborhood,  fled  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

The  asylum  was  a  substantial  edifice,  erected  a  The  assaults  upon  negroes  were  among  the 

few  years  since,  on  Fifth  avenue,  between  For-  most  fiendish  features  of  the  proceedings.    It 

ty-third  and  Forty-fourth  streets,  and  afforded  a  was  estimated  that,  during  the  twenty-four 

home  to  between  700  and  800  children.    Its  de-  hours,  at  least  a  dozen  unfortunate  colored 

struction  was  at  once  resolved  upon,  and  headed  persons  were  brutally  murdered,  while  some 

byagangof  half-grown  men,  the  crowd  rapidly  were  beaten,  forced  to  jump  into  the  river, 

moved  on  the  asylum.    Entering  it  by  doors  or   driven  from  the  city.     A  colored   man 

or  windows,  they  ransacked  every  room,  drove  residing  in  Carmine  street,  was  caught  by  a 

the  women  and  nurses  out,  and  flung  the  children  mob  of  about  four  hundred  men  and  boys, 

hither  and  thither,  kicked  and  cuffed  the  little  as  he   was   leaving  his  stable   in   Clarkson 

ones  without  regard  to  humanity,  and  after  street.     Instantly  an  attack  was  made  upon 

throwing   everything   they   could   lay  their  him,  and  he  was  beaten  and  kicked  until  life 

hands  upon  into  the  street,  deliberately  set  was  seehiingly  extinct,  and  then  his  body  was 

fire  to  the  building.    Here,  too.  Chief  Decker  suspended  to  a  tree,  a  fire  kindled  beneath  it, 

interfered.     With  one  hand  he  extinguished  the  heat  of  which  restored  the  sufferer  to  con- 

the  flames,  with  his  person  barred  the  progress  sciousness,  while  the  smoke  stifled  him. 

ot  the  rioters,  and  strove  by  the  force  of  words  Several  fierce  battles  were  fought  between 

to  deter  them  from  their  purpose.    But  his  tlie  police  and  the  mob,  in  which  the  former 

efforts  were  in  vain.     With  fearful  yells  and  were  invariably  the  victors.    During  the  day 

screams,  the  boys  set  fire  again  to  the  doomed  and  night,  the  city  was  protected  solely  and 

building,  while  the  men  looked  sternly  on,  and  only  by  this  arm  of  the  civil  service. 

tlie  women  walked  off  laden  with  the  spoils.  The  ofiice  of  Provost-Marshal  Manicrre  was 

About  the  same  hour,  an  attack  was  made  on  Broadway  near  Twenty-eighth  street.    At 

upon  the  armory  in  Second  avenue,  comer  of  nine  o'clock  drafting  was  begun  there,  but  in 

Twenty-first  street.  The  object  was  to  secure  ri-  consequence  of  the  disturbances  in  the  9th  dis- 

iies  and  muskets  which  it  was  known  the  Gov-  trict,  at  twelve  o^clock  it  was  suspended.  Short- 

ernment  had  stored  there.  Early  in  the  day,  the  ly  afterward  the  mob  arrived  and  entered  and 

police  authorities  had  placed  a  squad  of  men  sacked  the  office,  set  fire  to  the  building,  and 

in.  charge  of  the  building,  with  instructions  to  destroyed  the  entire  block,  of  which  the  office 

^uord  it  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  was  the  centre  building.  The  famous  BulPs  Head 

one.     Against  au  army  of  three  or  four  thou-  Hotel,  on  Forty-fourth  street,  between  Lexing- 

sa.nd  rough  men  it  was  no  easy  task  to  defend  ton  and  Fifth  avenues,  shared  the  fate  of  other 

tlie  building.    Sledge  hammers  and  stones  soon  fine  structures,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground, 

l>roke  open  the  doors,  when  a  grand  rush  was  because  its  proprietor  declined  to  furnish  liquor. 

irmde,  and  the  men  began  to  push  in.    The  The  residences  of  Provost-MarshalJenkins  and 

police  knew  their  duty,  and  did  it;  their  first  Postmaster  Wakeman,  the  2dd  precinct  station 

volley  killed  two  men,  and  a  subsequent  dis-  house,  and  two  brown  stone  private  dwellings 

\i  li  arge  three  others;  but  then  the  crowd  pushed  on  Lexington  Avenue,  were  totally  destroyed 

:>  I     more  vigorously.    A  severe  hand-to-hand  by  fire;  several  members  of  the  police  were 

i  rrlit  ensued  among  those  at  the  door,  while  the  killed  and  many  badly  wounded,  some  twenty 

•x'O  wd  outside  stoned  the  windows,  breaking  negroes  were  murdered,  and  a  number  of  ma- 

,>%'ory  pane  of  glass  in  the  building.    Finding  rines  stoned  to  death. 

-u':^i  stance  useless,  the  police  retired  and  effect-  The  Boftrd  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  met  at 

^:l  sxxi  escape  through  a  rear  door.    The  build-  half  past  one  o'clock,  p.  m.,  but  a  quorum  not 

1 1 1^   was  instantly  fired,  and  soon  fell  a  mass  of  being  present,  that  body  acyoumed. 

>  1  ijkokened  ruins.  It  was  the  general  belief,  that  a  decided  ac- 

I  xi  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  the  evidences  tion  on  the  part  of  the  board  in  providing 

,  f"    X"  iotous  demonstrations  were  confined  to  at-  meims  whereby  poor  men,  who  should  be  draft- 

?%  ctes  upon  colored  men,  and  a  threatened  demo-  ed,  would  be  furnished  with  substitutes,  would 

'  t  J  oxi  of  the  Tribune  newspaper  office.  Toward  at  once  check  the  riot ;  *and  to  meet  this  view, 

v-^      o'clock,    the    Forty-sixth    street   crowd  Alderman  Hall  had  proposed  this  resolution : 

1  •i.cJ.^  its  way  to  the  park,  where  they  joined  a  Whw«a%^  It  is  apparent  that  the  three  hundred  doU 
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lar  clause  in  the  National  Enrolment  act  of  the  late  thoritics,  sustaining  law  and  order  in  the  citj,  and 

Congress  is  calculated  to  inflict  great  privations  upon  ready  to  answer  any  such  demand  as  circumstaficts 

the  poorer  classes  of  our  citizens;  therefore,  be  it  may  render  necessary  for  me  to  make  upon  tbcirscr* 

I&9olved,  That  the  Committee  on  National  Affairs  vices ;  and  thej  may  rely  upon  a  rieid  enforcemeot  of 

be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  report  to  this  the  laws  of  this  State  against  all  who  violite  them, 
board  a  plan  whereby  an  appropriation  can  be  made,  UORATiO  SEYMOUR,  Govenwr. 

to  pay  the  commutation  of  such  of  our  poorest  citizens        j^  ^as  floon  urged  upon  the  governor  that 

ns  are  likely  to  be  most  sorely  affected  oy  the  enforce-  ^^„„,«^„  «,^».^   •T«.^»rv.fo  «,i,o*  if^  ♦^v^^    -«j 

ment  of  a  inscription.  measures  more  rigorous  must  be  taken;  and 

Mai..Gen.  Wool  was  in  command  of  the  De-  ^^<^o7>?»  oonymced  that  siicli  was  the  «Lse,  he 

partS;nt  of  the  East,  with  his  headquarters  in  ,^?!^°irn  i."^^^^^^^  "^Hul^^ 

&ew  York,  and  about  noon  issued  the  foUow-  ^^«°rrection  in  the  foUowmg  procliunation : 

ing  call  to  -  veteran  volunteers  " :  jy,^^^^^  i,  ^  „,„if„,  g.^  ^^li^ZTfo^or. 

The  veterans  who  have  recently  returned  from  the  cible  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 

field  of  battle,  have  again  an  opportunity  of  serving,  and  the  execution  of  civil  and  criminal  process  exist  to 

not  only  their  country,  but  the  great  emporium  of  New  the  city  and  counfy  of  New  York,  whereby  the  peaw 

York,  from  the  threatened  dangers  of  a  ruthless  mob.  and  safety  of  the  city,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  tt& 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  Eastern  Depart-  inhabitants,  are  endangered ;  and 
ment  trusts  that  those  who  have  exhibited  so  much         Wihereas,  The  power  of  the  said  city  and  countThas 

bravery  in  the  field  of  battle,  will  not  hesitate  to  come  been  exerted  and  is  not  suflicient  to  enable  the  o£cen 

forward  at  this  time,  to  tender  their  services  to  the  of  the  said  city  and  county  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the 

Mayor,  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  city  by  men  who  have  State  and  execute  the  le^al  process  of  its  officers;  and 
lost  all  sense  of  obligations^  to  their  country,  as  well         WhereaSy  Application  nos  been  made  to  mebv  the 

as  to  the  city  of  New  York. '  sheriS*  of  the  city  and  county  of  Xew  York,  to  declare 

JOHN  E.  WOOL,  Major-General.  the  said  city  and  county  to  'be  in  a  state  of  iosurrec- 

P.  S.— These  men  are  requested  to  report  to  Major-  tion  ;    .,,,„..„ 

General  Sandford,  comer  of  Elm  and  White  streets,  „  Now  therefore  I,  Horatio  Seymour,  ^veraorof  the 

on  Tuesday,  July  14th,  at  10  a.  m.  State  of  New  1  ork,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 

mi  X  •  i.*i.j.ii-i.  1  forces  of  the  same,  do  in  its  name,  and  by  its  aatbori- 

The  next  morning  at  eight  O  clock,  several  ty,  issue  this  proclamation,  in  accordance  with  tiic 
colonels  of  returned  volunteer  regiments  called  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  do  here- 
upon their  former  commands  to  rally,  and  in  by  declare  the  city  and  county  of  New  Yorkio  be  m  a 
pursuance  of  orders  from  Gon.  Wool,  Gen.  f***®.,?^  insurrection,  and  give  notice  to  all  peRODs 
ir  -Tk  ji  ji  f  1.1  -r<  J  that  the  means  provided  by  the  laws  of  this  State  for 
Harvey  Brown  assumed  conmiand  of  the  Fed-  ^^^  maintenance  of  law  ancf  order  will  be  empIoTed  u. 
eral  troops  in  the  city.  whatever  degree  may  be  neccssory,  and  that  all  r<r- 

The  mob  had  full  control  of  the  city,  and  sons  who  shall,  after  the  publication  of  this  proclanu- 

omitted  no  opportunity  of  breaking  laws  or  *iop.  resist,  or  aid  and  assist  in  resisting,  any  force 

»;r>i»4^;,.<.  ^.ii:r.«n^Ao    ,Vr.*n  'rv^\A'^\r,\^    ^rii^n  a  ordcrcd  out  by  thc  Oovemor  to  qucll  Or  supprcsi Mcli 

violatmg  ordinances,  until  midnight,  when  a  insurrection,  will  render  themselVes  liable  to  therc«- 

heavy  rain  dispersed  them.  aitics  prescribed  by  law.      HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

On  Tuesday,  the  spirit  of  the  riot  was  more        jyiq^q  proclamations,  liowcver,  produced  bm 

malignant.    Governor  Seymour  having  arrived  Yxtt\^  effect,  and  the  second  day  was  in  many  of 

m  the  city,  issued  the  following  proclamation :  j^s  features  the  worst  of  the  four.    The  stores 

New  YonK,  July  iw^  186a  were  closed  in  all  parts  of  the  city ;  no  signs  of 

To  the  People  of  the  CUy  of  New  York:  trade  were  visible.     Between  the  several  mili- 

A  riotous  demonstration  in  your  city,  originating  in  tary  officers,  into  whose  hands  the  defence  of 

opposition  to  the  conscrintion  of  soldiers  for  the  mili-  ^       j^        ^  ^^i     suppression  of  the  riot  wire 
tary  service  of  the  United  States,  has  swelled  into  vast  -A  j   xi  ^^    liK     ^l-        ^     i-  i  . 

proportions,  directing  its  fury  ogainst  the  property  committed,  there  were  difficulties  of  which  i:o 

and^Iives  of  peaceful  citizens.   I  know  that  many  who  one   could   obtain  a   satisfactory  explanation, 

have  participated  in  these  proceedings  would  not  have  General  Wool,  as  commanding  general  of  the 

allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  to  such  extremes  of  Department  of  the  East,  was  in  supreme  control 

violence  and  of  wrong,  except  under  an  apprehension  ^^   ^.v^   «.v«„i«»   ♦^^^^r    «w.^  i.^  ^^i^««#^i  iU 

of  injustice,  but  sucli  persons  are  reminclX  that  the  of   the  regular  troops^  and  he  delegated  de- 

only  opposition  to  the  conscription  which  can  be  al-  partment«  of  his  small  command  to  General 

lowed,  IS  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  Brown    and    General    Sandford,  at  different 

The  right  of  every  citizen  to  make  such  an  appeal  times,   so  that  it  was  difficult  for  his  morf 

^u"stt "rT^pSVd^^^^^^^^^  '^^.  immediate  subordinates  to  know  the  aothc^t.v 

alike.    No  other  course  is  consistent  with  the  main-  of  each.     The  police  were  true  to  their  gre:u 

tenanco  of  the  laws,  tile  peace  and  order  of  the  city,  trust,  and  won  for  themselves  an  honorable  ni- 

and  thp  safety  of  its  inhabitants.  ord.     The  principal  feature  of  the^e  twentt- 

Riotous  proceedings  must,  Md  shaU,  be  put  down,  fo^p  Ylowt^  was    the  onset  upon  the  negroiN 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  must  be  enforced,  ^v«  v ♦*^«;i^.i    ^:*i.    iu ft,i    ^^..^^w;  * 

its  peace  and  order  maintained,  and  the  lives  and  prop.  "^^^^    was   attended  With   fearful    atrocilu^ 

erty  of  all  its  citizens  protected  at  any  and  every  haz-  n  henever  a  negro  was  found,  death  waa  lii> 

ard.    The  rights  of  every  citizen  will  be  properly  inexorable  fate.     Old  men  and  infirm  womti: 

guarded  and  defended  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  ^e^e  beaten  without  mercy  ;  whole  neighbor- 

I^do.  therefore,  call  upon  all  persons  engaged  in  boods  were  burned  out ;  the  life  of  no  person  o: 

these  riotous  proceedings,  to  retire  to  their  homes  and  color  was  safe  for  a  moment  in  the  presence  «• 

employments,  declaring  to  them  that  unless  they  do  the  infuriated  mob.     On  several  occasions  dui- 

so  at  once,  I  shall  use  all  the  power  necessary  to  re-  ing  the  day  the  military  and  the  rioters  wero 

store  the  peace  and  order  of  the  city.    I  also  call  upon  brought  face  to  face.     Twice  an  attempt  w:  ^ 
all  wcU-dis posed  persons  not  enrolled  for  the  preser-  1°.  7 .  .,  J  x u        u-C  Vnt 

vation  of  orter,  tS  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations.  "lade  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  soldiers,  bti 

Let  all  citizens  stand  firmly  by  the  constituted  au-  ball  Cartridges  were  used  and  the  rioters  cc<i' 
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Lieut.  Wood,  in  command  of  150  "  regulars"  the  prayers  of  its  churcb,  after  which  he  di- 
from  Fort  Lafayette,  was  directed  to  disperse  a  rected  the  remains  to  be  taken  into  the  house, 
crowd  of  perhaps  2,000  men,  who  had  assembled  Hardly  was  his  back  turned,  however,  when  a 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  and  Pitt  streets.  On  brutal  fellow  stamped  upon  the  corpse,  and 
the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  the  lieut.  called  up-  his  example  was  followed  by  many  others, 
on  the  crowd  to  disperse.  A  volley  of  stones  Events  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
was  the  reply.  He  then  ordered  his  men  to  fire  sion.  The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  home  the 
above  the  crowd,  which  being  done  without  militia  regiments  that  were  doing  duty  in  Penn- 
apparent  effect,  he  directed  them  to  fire  and  sylvania,  and  the  rioters  became,  to  a  great  ex* 
take  aim.  The  result  was  12  dead  men,  sever-  tent,  *^  demoralized,"  their  leaders  having  been 
al  wounded,  and  a  general  flight.  Two  chil-  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  stages  and  cars 
dren  were  among  the  killed.  In  this  way  the  were  withdrawn  from  the  streets  until  Thurs- 
mob  was  frequently  broken  up,  but  as  it  would  day,  when,  by  order  of  the  Police  Commission- 
continually  reorganize,  it*  became  necessary  to  ers,  the  regular  running  was  resumed.  On 
adopt  some  plan  of  absolute  and  general  disper-  Thursday,  lilayor  Opdyke  issued  the  following 
sion.    The  citizens  generally  prepared  to  defend  proclamation: 

themselves  and  their  property.    The  governor  Matoe's  Office,  New  Touk,  July  15^  laca. 
was  induced  to  speakfrom  the  steps  of  the  City  Tojhe  Citizens  of  New  York:  .  .    ^.  ^ 
Hall  to  aa  immense  gatbering  of  the  people,  J  -,^PP/  *J  'duTaord^ur^SyX'tTu  M 
among   whom  were  undoubtedly  many  who  measure  eubjected  to  the  control  of  the  public  autEori- 
had  been  engaged  in  the  riots.     The  governor  ties.    It  would  not  have  interrupted  your  peace  for  a 
made  a  few  remarks,  intended  to  allay  the  day  but  for  the  temporary  absence  of  all  our  organ- 
popular  excitement,  and  earnesUy  counselled  f^^^^^tl  "rowli^    abSut°°for'^C*dcr''-^^^^ 
obedience  to    the  laws  and  the   constituted  ^^ti'^^^iiniiht&^^nfJvln^^ 
authorities.     He  also  read  the  folio wmg  note  police  from  the  exhaustion  of  continued  movements, 
explanatory  of  what  he  had  done  about  the  you  are  invited  to  form  voluntary  associations  under 
^f^f(;.  comi)ctent  leaders,  to  patrol  and  guard  your  various 

jjg^YQjij  july\W^  1868.  districts.    With  these  exceptions  you  are  again  re- 

,-  o       Tu  -j'-tui^u  quested  to  resume  your  accustomed  daily  avocations. 

A  ^A   '^ft'^i^^  'J  ^  V^^'^t'^^'''^'*  your  note  about  the  ^^is  is  as  necessary  to  your  personal  security  as  to  the 

draft.    On  Saturday  last  I  sent  my  adjutant-general  peace  of  the  city. 

to  Washmgton  for  the  purpose  of  urging  a  suspe^  **  The  various  lines  of  omnibuses,  railways  and  tel- 
of  the  draft  for  I  know  that  the  city  of  l^ew  York  can  ^^^  ^^^^  j,^       ^  in  full  operation  immediately, 

funiish  Its  full  quota  by  volunteering.    I  have  received  /^equate  military  protection  against  their  further  il 

a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Sprague  that  the  draft  is  sus-  terruption  will  be  furnished  on  Spplication  to  the  mili- 

pended.    There  is  no  doubt  the  conscnption  is  post-  ^       Authorities  of  the  State. 


„      a            o           Ti     -Y    1  V*u    rf  J        D-     -  serve  it  unbroken,  and  to  pursue  and  punish  the  of- 

Hon.  Samuel  Sloax,  President  of  the  Hudson  River  ^^^^^^     ^3^  ^^  majesty  of  the  laws. 

Railroad  Company,  New  York.  "»                     GEORGE  OPDYKE,  Mayor. 

The  governor  was  listened  to  with  great  re-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  following  notice  was  placard- 

spcct,   and  the  readmg  of  the  above  letter  ed  about  the  city : 

caused  general  satisfaciion  among  Ins  hearers.  ^           jjg^  Yohk,  Juit;  16/A,  1568. 

The  murder  of  Ool.  O'Brien  w;as,  perliaps,  ^b  the  men  o/Kew  York,  who  are  n^  calUd  in  many 

the  most  fearful  of  the  many  mcidents  which  of  the  papers  rioters : 

occurred.     Commissioned  to  disperse  a  mob  in  Men  1 1  am  not  able,  owing  to  the  rheumatism  in  my 

the  Third  avenue,  he  gallantly  charged  upon  limbs  to  visit  you;  but  that  is  not  a  reason  why  you 

them  with  an  efficient  detachment  of  troops,  ^^-^f  rh^niZrrSJTFrldVr.'t  Two°''o-c{^kffo 

and  succeeded  m  breakmg  the  front  and  turn-  mv  residence,  northwest  comer  of  Madison  Avenue  and 

ing  the  face  of  the  rioters.     Having  sprained  Thirty-sijcth  street.    I  shall  have  a  speech  prepared 

his  ankle  during  the  excitement,  ho  stepped  for  you. 

into  a  drug  store  in  32d  street,  whUe  his  com-  ,  There  is  abundant  space  for  the  meeting  ajoimd  mv 

1         °   1               rri        4.  house.    I  can  address  you  from  the  corner  of  the  bal- 

mand   passed   on.      The  store  was  soon   sur-  cony.    If  I  should  be  unable  to  stand  during  its  de- 

rounded,  and   the  proprietjr  fearing  it  would  livery,  you  will  permit  me  to  address  you  sitting;  my 

bo  sacked  begged  tlio  colonel  to  get  away  as  voice  is  much  stronger  than  my  limbs.    I  take  upon 

soon  as  possible.     With  a  brave  heart  O'Brien  P^Js^^f  ^^9  responsibility  of  assuring  you  that,  in  pay- 

„.  .^«-  ^r,*  «,v.^««  ♦!»«  ^-x>^,i  -,i^««.    ^^A  «.v,;i/v  mg  me  this  visit,  or  m  retinng  from  it,  you  shall  not 

wont  out  among  the  crowd  alone  ;    and  while  be**disturbed  bv  in v  eithibition  of  municinil  or  militarv 

parleymg  with  them  a  treacherous  blow  from 


behind  laid  him  senseless  upon  the  pavement. 


be  disturbed  by  any  exhibition  ofmunicipal  or  military 
presence.  You  who  are  Catholics,  or  as  many  of  you  as 
are,  have  a  right  to  visit  your  bishop  without  molesta- 


Tiie  crowd  fell  upon  the  prostrate  form,  beat-  ^^n.  -i- JOHN  HUGHES, 
ing  and  bruising  it.  For  hours  the  bleeding  Archbishop  of  ^ew  York, 
body  was  drawn  up  and  down  the  street,  re-  Its  authenticity  was  doubted  by  many  per- 
ceiving a  brutal  treatment  almost  unparalleled,  sons,  but  inquiry  proved  that  it  was  genuine, 
after  which  it  was  carried,  with  shouts  and  Before  the  appointed  hour  on  the  following 
p:roans,  to  his  residence,  where  the  same  con-  day,  a  crowd  of  between  3,000  and  6,000  per- 
diict  was  rcjpeated.  A  priest  with  kindly  cour-  sons  assembled  in  front  of  the  archbishop's 
tesy  interfered,  and  read  over  the  dead  body  residence,  and  patiently  waited  for  his  appear- 
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ance.  Precisely  at  2  p.  m.,  the  archbishop,  clad  Gen.  Harvey  Brown  who  had  been  in  ootnmand 
in  his  purple  robes  and  the  other  insignia  of  of  the  city  and  harbor  of  New  York  (nndcr 
his  oflSce,  stepped  upon  tlie  balcony  from  a  General  Wool)  during  the  riots,  was  relieved 
window  of  his  house,  and  was  greeted  with  on  the  iVth  instant  by  Brig.-Gen.  Canby. 
long  and  enthusiastic  applause.  A  number  of  The  twelve  militia  regiments  had  by  this 
priests  and  influential  citizens  belonging  to  the  lime  returned  from  Pennsylvania.  Detach- 
feoman  Catholic  Church  accompanied  him  up-  ments  from  their  number,  amounting  to  over 
on  the  balcony.  After  courteously  acknow-  1,000  men,  were  constantly  on  duty  for  many 
ledging  his  reception,  the  archbishop  proceed-  days  after  the  suppression  of  the  riots,  and  the 
ed  to  address  his  audience  at  some  length,  in  entire  Ist  division  was  ready  to  support  them 
an  off-hand  manner,  alternately  eliciting  their  at  short  notice.  But  there  was  not  the  least 
laughter  and  their  applause.  The  following  is  symptom  of  a  renewal  of  the  disturbances, 
the  portion  of  his  remarks  which  particularly  alfhough  rioters  were  arrested  by  civil  pro- 
related  to  the  riots :  cesses,  tried,  and  sebt  to  prison,  from  day  to 

.  In  the  case  of  a  violent  and  unjust  assault  on  you  2,',  ,  «  ,  .„  i  j  .  ^v 
without  provocation,  my  notion  is,  that  everv  man  has  ^"^  number  of  persons  killed  dnnng  these 
a  right  to  defend  his  house  or  his  shanty  at  the  risk  of  terrible  riots  is  not  known.  The  mortality 
his  life.  The  cause,  however,  must  be  just.  It  must  statistics  for  the  week,  at  the  citv  inspec- 
bp  aggressive,  not  offensiTe.  Doyou  want  my  advice?  tor's  office,  show  an  increase  of  460  over 
I  have  been  hurt  by  the  reports  that  you  are  rioters.  *!,  ^  ^  '  i_i  -»  .^v*.  r  xi 
Yon  cannot  imagine  that  I  could  hear  those  things  ^j^?  average  weekly  mortality  of  the  year, 
without  being  pained  grievously.  Is  there  not  some  About  90  deaths  from  gunshot  wounds  were 
way  by  which  you  can  stop  these  proceedings,  and  reported  at  his  office.  It  was  said — bnt  this  L«, 
support  the  laws,  of  which  none  have  been  enacted  doubtless,  incorrect— that  the  remains  of  manv 
njramst  you  as  Irishmen  and  Cathohcs?  You  have  ^^  *i,a  ,  »;«♦«.•„  ™a«/»  <.A^«Afi«-  4^^^r^^^  ««♦«  ♦i^ 
suffered  enough  already.,  No  Government  can  stand  ^^  the '  noters  were  secretly  taken  mto  the 
or  protect  itself  unless  it  protects  its  citizens.  Military  Country  and  buried  there.  A  large  number  of 
force  will  be  let  loose  on  you,  and  you  know  what  wounded  j^^rsons  probably  died  daring  the 
that  is.  The  innocent  will  be  shot  down  and  the  guilty  following  week,  (xovernor  Seymour  in  his  an- 
likely  to  escape  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  re-  ^^^1  message  states  that  the  "  number  of  kiHed 
tire  quietly :  not  to  give  up  your  pnnciples  or  convic*  ,  j  j  •  *.•  *  j  u  ai.  t  *  i 
tions,but  ti  keep  out  of  the  crowd  wWe  immortal  and  wounded  is  estimated  by  the  police  to  be 
souls  are  launched  into  eternity,  and,  at  all  events,  get  at  least  one  thousand."  The  police  and  the 
into  no  trouble  till  you  are  at  home?  Would  it  not  do  regular  and  local  militiM'y  forces  snffered  but 
better?  There  is  one  thing  in  which  I  would  ask  vour  little  in  comparison  with  the  mob.  With  re- 
advice.  When  these  so-called  riots  are  over,  and  the  ^„^,i  *_  4i._  *;i;««  .r^*  ♦i*^  i-*  ^;«r;<»:^««  /^^«^*«»i 
blame  is  justly  laid  on  Irish  Catholics,  I  wish  you  to  g^^^J^  }^^,  ^^l^^  ^^  ^?®  ^»*  division.  General 
tell  me  in  what  country  I  could  claim  to  be  born?  Sandford  gives  the  exact  figures  of  their  lo&«^ 
[Voices— Ireland.]  Yes,  but  what  shall  I  say  if  these  in  a  portion  of  the  riots.  He  says  that  "  one 
stories  be  true  ?  Ireland,  that  never  committed  a  sin-  private  soldier  was  killed ;  and  twenty-two  men 
glo  act  of  cruelty  until  she  was  oppressed.  Ireland,  flflnrFProTiRlv  uTirl  fiffv  nffip^rq  nnd  RnlfliVr^ 
that  has  been  the  mother  of  hero6a  and  poets,  but  <\^^^^^oxiSiy,  ana  nity  omcera  ana  soicJiep 
never  the  mother  of  cowards.  I  took  upon  myself  to  shghtly,  wounded,  at  the  defeat  of  the  mob  m 
say  that  you  should  not  be  molested  in  paying  mo  a  42d  street,  the  storming  of  the  barricade  erect- 
visit.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  t  hope  no-  ed  by  the  rioters  in  29th  street,  and  in  the 
thing  will  occur  till  you  return  home,  and  if,  by  chance,  ^^i^^^  conflicts  which  followed." 
as  you  go  thither,  you  should  meet  a  police  officer  or  a  riiv^  i,v««.^«  v-  ♦!»«  ^»b4-w.^^«{^«  ^^  tv^siJi:..^ 
mifitary  man,  why>st-look  at  him.*^  The  losses,  by  the  destruction  of  buildings 

and  other  property,  were  originally  estimated  at 
The  archbishop  then  retired,  and  his  hearers  $400,000.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
slowly  and  peaceably  returned  to  their  homes,  county  supervisors,  to  audit  claims  for  damages. 
By  this  time  it  had  become  generally  known  for  all  of  which  the  county  was  responsible,  un- 
that  the  draft  was  suspended.  The  municipal  an-  der  the  law,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  a 
thorities  had  passed  a  relief  bill  to  pay  $800  large  appropriation  was  made.  The  aggregate 
commutation,  or  substitute  money,  to  every  of  the  claims  far  surpassed  the  highest  expecta- 
drafted  man  of  the  poorer  classes.  These  facts  tions,  amounting  to  over  $2,600,000.  The  corn- 
contributed  greatly  to  appease  the  mob,  though  mittee  disallowed  many,  and  cut  down  mo<^ 
they  had  been  practically  subdued  by  the  gal-  of  the  remainder  60  percent.  At  last  accounts 
lant  conduct  of  the  regular  troops,  the  militia,  over  $1,000,000  had  been  paid  to  claimants,  aiid 
and  the  police.  The  riot  ceased  as  an  organ-  it  was  supposed  that  $500,000 more  would  be 
ized  operation,  on  the  16th  instant.  A  large  needed  for  the  same  purpose, 
force  of  cavalry  patrolled  the  disaffected  dis-  On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  a  riot  broke 
tricts  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  met  with  out  in  Boston,  under  the  following  circnm- 
no  armed  opposition.  On  the  morning  of  the  stances:  Two  of  the  provost-marshaPs  assist- 
17th  the  cavalry  found  and  took  possession  of  ants  were  engaged  in  distributing  notifications 
seventy  stands  of  revolvers  and  carbines,  and  to  drafted  men,  when  one  of  the  oflScers  was 
several  casks  of  pavingstones,  which  had  been  struck  by  a  woman,  at  whose  house  a  noti- 
secreted  by  the  rioters,  and  also  captured  sev-  fication  had  been  left.  An  attempt  l»eing 
eral  prisoners.  On  the  18th  instant,  Maj.-  made  to  arrest  the  woman,  a  number  of  her 
Gen.  Wool  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  friends  collected  and  attacked  the  officer,  »- 
the  Department  of  the  East  by  Mc^j.-Gcn.  Dix,  verely  beating  him.  A  police  force  was  soon 
by  orders  of  the  President,  dated  the  16th.  upon  the  ground,  and  succeeded  in  temporarily 
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qnelling  tho  distorbanco ;  but  a  crowd  linger-  ported  killed ;  and  there  was  no  farther  ob- 
ed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene,  and  increased  as  strnction  of  the  draft  in  Portsmoath. 
night  approached,  and  the  military  authorities  A  disturbance  which  threatened  at  one  time 
thought  it  best  to  order  out  the  Lancers,  the  to  assume  formidable  proportions  occurred  in 
Ilth  battery  (Oapt.  Jones),  the  44th  regiment,  Holmescounty,  Ohio,  in  June.  It  appears  that 
three  companies  from  Fort  Warren,  a  company  on  the  6th  of  that  month,  Elias  Robinson,  an  en- 
of  regulars  from  Fort  Independence,  and  a  rolling  officer,  was  stoned  out  of  Richland  town- 
squad  of  the  second  cavalry  from  Roadsville,  to  ship  by  a  party  of  men,  of  whom  the  names  of 
ciieck  the  riot  which  was  believed  to  be  im-  four  were  known.  Oaptain  Drake,  the  pro- 
minent. The  entire  police  force  was  also  placed  vost-marshal  of  that  district,  went  with  a  posse 
on  duty,  and  stationed  at  points  where  diffioul-  of  men  to  the  village  of  Napoleon,  in  the  above- 
tics  were  most  likely  to  occur.  About  8^  p.  m.,  named  township,  to  arrest  those  persons,  and 
a  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  estimated  at  from  found  them  in  the  upper  story  of  a  house,  arm- 
CjOO  to  1,000,  gathered  in  front  of  the  armory  ed  and  ready  for  resistance.  They  refused  to 
of  the  11th  battery,  in  Cooper  street,  and  al-  surrender,  saying  that  they  would  not  consent 
though  warned  off  by  Captain  Jones,  the  com-  to  be  tried  by  court-martial.  .  On  the  promise, 
manding  officer,  threw  a  shower  of  stones  and  however,  that  tliey  should  be  tried  by  the  U.  S. 
bricks  at  tlie  building,  breaking  the  windows  court  at  Cleveland,  they  gave  themselves  up, 
and  the  door,  and  wounding  several  of  the  sol-  and  the  party  started  for  Wooster.  On  the 
diers.  The  mob  then  attempted  to  carry  the  way  they  met  a  party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  arm- 
building  by  storm,  and  had  succeeded  in  forcing  ed  men,  friends  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  apr 
an  entrance,  when  a  gun  loaded  with  canister  parently  designing  to  rescue  them.  But  when 
shot  was  fired  into  them  with  terrible  effect,  but  Greiner,  one  of  the  arrested  persons,  informed 
they  did  not  break  and  run  until  a  bayonet  them  that  they  were  going  voluntarily  to  Cleve- 
charge  was  mado  upon  them.  Six  or  eight  land  for  trial,  the  armed  men  were  satisfied, 
persons  wero  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  large  and  dispersed.  Other  armed  parties  were  soon 
number  wounded.  Simultaneously  with  the  after  met,  and  satisfied  with  the  same  expla- 
attack  on  the  armory  a  mob  of  several  hundred  nation,  and  disappeared.  But  before  Captain 
persons  broke  into  the  gun  store  of  Thomas  Drake  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  prisoners 
P.  Barnes,  in  Dock  Square,  and  carried  away  beyond  the  limits  of  Holmes  county  he  was 
about  a  hundred  muskets  and  a  large  quantity  overtaken  by  an  armed  force  of  150  men,  who 
of  pistols  and  bowie  knives.  They  next  made  ordered  the  prisoners  from  the  wagons,  took 
a  rush  at  the  gun  store  of  Wm.  Read  and  Son,  revolvers  from  several  of  Captain  Drake^s  men. 
Fanenil  Hall  Square,  but  the  police  had  receiv-  and  surrounding  Captain  Drake  with  a  score  or 
ed  information  of  the  intended  attack,  and  were  rifles  pointed  at  his  breast,  demanded  that  ho 
on  hand  in  time  to  repel  it.  One  of  the  rioters  should  take  an  oath  never  to  enter  Holmes 
was  shot  by  the  police,  and  a  few  others  were  county  on  such  busmoss  again,  on  penalty  of 
slightly  injured.  The  formidable  array  of  mili-  death.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  take  tho 
tary  and  police,  and  the  promptness  with  which  oath  and,  also  to  give  up  his  pistols.  The  res- 
thoy  had  quelled  disturbances  thus  far,  seemed  cuers  finally  let  him  and  his  posse  go,  and  car- 
to  frighten  the  rioters  at  this  stage  of  opera-  ried  the  prisoners  back  to  then:  homes.  On  tho 
tions,  and  they  gradually  dispersed.  The  only  12th  and  Idth  the  enrolling  officers  were  also 
other  riotous  incident  of  note  during  the  night  driven  out  of  two  of  the  townships  of  Holmes 
was  an  attempt  to  set  fire  to  tho  armory  in  county. 

Cooper  street,  in  the  absence  of  the  guard.  The  These  facts  having   been  reported  to  tho 

fire  was  soon  discovered  and  extinguished,  with  United  States  authorities,  Colonel  Parrot,  pro- 

bnt  little  loss.    This  was  the  only  riot  of  any  vost-marshal  of  the  State,  was  ordered  to  call 

importance  in  Boston  during  the  year.  out  troops  and  suppress  the  insurrection.  About 

At   Portsmouth,   N.  H.,  there    was   some  600  soldiers,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 

trouble  on  the  day  of  drafting.    An  excited  were  at  once  sent  up  to  Holmes  county,  under 

throng  of  men,  women,  and  children,  gathered  command  of  General  Mason.    Previous  to  their 

about  the  provost-marshal's  office,  which  was  departure.  Governor  Tod  addressed  the  follow- 

ia  charge  o(  volunteers  from  Fort  Constitution,  ing  letter  to  tho  commandant : 

and  U.  S.  marines  from  the  navy  yard,  under  „,     c           ^      ^             t^                » 

command  of  Col.  Marston.    A  large  police  force  ^"  ^^^"  ^'  ^''^lvilZ!jul?im^^     \ 

was  also  in  attendance,  and  instructed  to  dis-  Brig^-Gtn,  Mamn,  Presant: 

porse  the  crowd.     Two  men  who  resisted  were  LeamiDg  that  you  are  about  to  send  a  military  force 

taken  to  the  station  house.     About  9i  p.  m.,  ftn  to  Holmes  countr,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  a  body 

attack  was  made  upon  the  station  house  by  of  anned  men  w6o  are  there  iwsemW^^ 

-,i....,«.  ine\  c^^^A^  «?  ♦i,.^  ^-m^^^^-^A  *«o..i:»a  V.,*  ecution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  have  to  re- 

about  100  friends  of  the  arrested  parties,  but  ^^^^^  ^^at,  before  firing  upon  the  party/you  send  for- 

was  repelled  by  the  small  lorce  of  police  then  ward,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  the  enclosed  appeal  or  pro- 

on  the  ground.    A  squad  of  soldiers  from  the  damatioa  I  have  made  to  them.    If,  in  obedience  to 

provost-marshal's  office  was  sent  to  their  assist-  ™y  admonition,  the  i>arty  shall  promptly  offer  to  dis- 

i„ce.andcharg«lnjK>nth6mobwithbayonot3  Torw-uSrl/tL^'S^^^itT^^TiirfS^'S^^^ 

dispersing  it  instantly.     1  wo  or  the  police  and  performance  of  any  military  duty  committed  to  any  of 

four  of  the  rioters  were  wounded,  but  none  re-  your  officers  before  this  assemblage  took  place.  Should 
VOL.  III. — 52        A 
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the  rioters  refaso  to  give  obedience  to  my  request,  then  On  the  Otb  of  November,  a  partv  of  soldiers 

show  them  no  quarter  whatever.        _  .  _,_  _^_.  belonging  to  Benning's  (Georgia)  brigade,  pass- 

*^  Standard  '^  newspaper,  throwing  the  type  in- 

ExKcuTiTE  ^"^"J™7»iJ^^Y5^^  (  to  the  street,  and  doing  considerable  other  dam- 

To  the  mm  f.h>  are  now  oBsemhUd  in  BolnuB  county  «««•     On  being  addressed  by  Governor  Vanc^ 

for  the  purpose  of  using  armed  force  in  resisting  the  soldiers  desisted  from  the  work.     On  the 

the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  IfaUonal  Govern^  following  day,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  as- 

ment :                                    .«     .       /.  ^"^^  ^n  the  "  Standard "  office,  a  mob  of  about 

I  have  heard,  with  pain  and  mortification,  of  your  gOO  citizens  attacked  the  "  State  Journal  '^  of- 

"wtr^L'orteiin^cS^ardrtl^^^^^^^  fice  broke  its  presses,  and  knocked  its  type  into 

order,  as  well  as  the  friend  of  yourselves  and  your  fam-  "pi."      The    "Raleigh    Register"     was    also 

ilies,  I  call  upon  you  to  at  once  disperse  and  return  to  doomed  to  destruction,  but  was  spared  at  ihe 

your  quiet  homes.                                 ,.•,.*.  earnest  solicitations  of  the  governor,  Jdayor 

This  order  must  be  immediately  complied  with,  or  TTarriann   anH  nfht^ra 

the  consequences  to  yourselves  wUi  be  destructive  in  ^ajTlSOn,  ana  Otners.                     a  -     ^  ^  j 

the  extreme.  -^  women's  bread  not  occurred  in  Mobile  oo 

The  Government,  both  of  the  State  and  nation,  must  the  5th  of  September.  (See  Alabama.) 
and  shall  be  maintained.  Richmond  was  also  visited  by  a  women's 
^  Do  not  indulge  the  belief,  for  a  moment,  that  there  ^^^^^  ^ot,  of  which  none  of  the  Southern  pa- 
18  not  a  power  at  hand  to  compel  obedience  to  what  1  ^^^\  ^^♦«;i«,i  ««^««,»*  t*.  ^««  ..^-.^-iTi 
now  require  of  you.  Time  cannot  be  given  you  for  Pf"  give  a  detailed  account  It  Was  reiK>rted 
schemes  or  machinations  of  any  kind  whatever.  that  6,000  women  were  engaged  m  it,  and  thst 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  you  this  timely  warn-  not  only  flour  stores  and  bakers^  shops  were 
ing  ;  and  having  done  my  duty,  sincerely  hope  you  beared  out,  but  also  dry  goods,  millinery,  and 
wSl  do  yours.  DAVtb  TOD,  Governor.  ^^^^  goods  stores.  The  liot^I^s  finally  check- 
In  the  meantime  it  was  reported  that  over  ed,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  promises  that 
1,000  men  from  Holmes,  Knox,  Ooshocton,  bread  would  be  freely  distributed  to  the  hnn- 
Summit,  and  other  counties,  armed  with  squir-  gry.  A  Richmond  paper  stated  that  2,900 
rel  rifles  and  revolvers,  were  in  camp  at  Napo-  loaves  per  month. were  distributed  free  to  the 
leon,  and  regularly  organized.  On  the  arrival  needy  families  of  soldiers  in  the  field, 
of  the  U.  S.  troops  in  the  county,  a  large  force  Popular  disturbances  of  less  importaDce  oe- 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wallace  was  curred  at  several  other  places  both  at  the  Korth 
distributed  in  squads  throughout  the  township,  and  South. 

Several  collisions  took  place  between  smidl  ROBINSON,  Edwabp,  an  American  philolo- 
parties  of  the  soldiers  and  the  insurgents,  with-  gist  and  biblical  scholar,  bom  in  Southington, 
out  serious  results,  until  a  committee  of  the  Conn.,  April  10th,  1794,'  died  in  New  York, 
most  influential  citizens  of  the  county  under-  Jan.  27tb,  1868.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamil- 
took  to  compromise  the  difficulty  without  fur-  ton  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1816,  remained  there  for 
ther  bloodshed.  This  was  finally  done,  on  the  a  year  as  tutor,  and  in  1821  removed  to  Ando- 
terms  that  the  four  men  who  had  been  engaged  ver,  Mass.,  where  he  studied  Hebrew  and  be- 
in  driving  out  Enrolling  Officer  Robinson  should  came  associated  with  Prof.  Stuart  of  the  theo- 
deliver  themselves  up  for  trial  by  the  United  logical  seminary  in  the  translation  of  some  text 
States  court,  and  that  Provost-Marshal  Drake  books  fi'om  the  German  and  in  the  instmction 
should  be  idlowed  to  arrest  nine  persons  who  of  his  classes.  In  1826  he  went  to  Europe,  spent 
had  taken  an  important  part  in  the  rescue,  several  years  in  travel  and  study,  and  in  1828 
With  this  understanding  the  soldiers  were  was  married  to  Miss  Theresa  A.  L.  von  Jakob, 
withdrawn,  and  the  Insurgents  dispersed.  The  daughter  of  Prof,  von  Jakob,  of  Halle,  and 
arrests  were  made,  as  agreed  upon,  without  widely  known  in  Europe  and  America  by  her 
difficulty.  writings  published  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Riots  occurred  during  the  year  in  portions  "  Talvi."  Returning  to  America  in  1830,  he  re- 
of  North  Carolina  under  rebel  rule.  On  the  ceived  the  appoiotment  of  professor  extraordi- 
18th  of  March  a  mob  of  soldiers^  wives  at  Sal-  nary  of  sacred  literature  and  librarian  at  An- 
isbury,  being  impelled  by  hunger,  armed  them-  do  ver,  which  he  resigned  in  1833  and  removed  to 
selves  with  hatchets,  and  m£^e  an  attack  on  Boston.  Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  pro- 
the  railroad  depot,  where  flour  was  stored,  fessor  of  biblical  literature  in  Union  Theologi- 
The  agent  in  charge,  finding  remonstrance  use-  cal  Seminary  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
less,  gave  them  ten  barrels  of  flour.  The  wo-  position  he  held  until  his  death.  Previous  to 
men  also  carried  off  several  bags  of  salt.  An-  entering  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profes- 
other  flour  operator  bought  off  the  enraged  wo-  sorship  he.  made  a  vbit  to  Palestine,  and  in  com- 
mon with  ten  barrels,  and  another  with  three,  pany  with  Dr.  Eli  Smitli,  devoted  a  year  or  more 
A  tlealer  in  molasses  surrendered  all  he  had  of  to  a  minute  and  careful  geographical  survey  ot 
that  article ;  two  or  three  other  merchants  that  country.  At  Berlin  he  embodied  the  re- 
were  compelled  to  give  up  provisions  in  the  suits  of  his  visit  in  a  narrative  published  sini- 
same  way.  Later  in  the  month  disturbances  nltaneously  in  Europe  and  America  under  the 
of  a  similar  character,  in  which  women  alone  title  of  *^  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  and 
were  concerned,  occurred  at  High  Point,  near  in  the  Adjacent  Countries,  a  Journal  of  TraveLs 
Raleigh.  in  the  year  1838,"  (3  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  London 
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and  Boston,  1841).  The  work  was  received  with  Roman  patriarchate ;  119  of  these  sees  are  en- 
great  favor  by  biblical  scholars,  and  immediate-  dowed  with  charch  provinces.  There  are  694 
Ij  became  a  leading  book  of  reference  for  all  bishoprics — 640  of  Latin,  54  of  Oriental  Rites, 
students  in  that  department  of  research.  In  At  this  moment  there  are  filled  646  bishoprics, 
1840  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York,  with  residence.  Beside  these,  there  are  284 
and  for  a  number  of  yclars  was  occnpied  excln-  titolar  bishoprics,  that  is,  in  partibus  infideli- 
sivcly  with  the  duties  of  his  professorship  and  um;  so  that  the  total  of  the  bishops  amounts 
witli  philological  and  geographical  studies.    In  to  980. 

1852  he  revisited  Palestine  with  Dr.  Smith  for  The  population  connected  at  the  present  with 

the  purpose  of  completing  the  investigations  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  amounts  to  about 

previouslycommenced,  and  in  1856  published  a  185,041,000,  of  whom  88,759,000  belong  to 

supplementary  volume  embodying  his  new  dis-  America,  188,108,000  to  Europe,  7,167,000  to 

coveries,  in  connection  with  a  revised  edition  Asia,  1,118,000  to  AMca,  and  280,000  to  Aus- 

of  his  original  work.    During  the  latter  part  tralia  and  Polynesia. 

of  his  life  he  was  engaged  upon  a  physical  and  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  endeavor  of 

historical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  the  Popes  to  educate  at  Rome  theological  stu- 

he  did  not  live  to  complete.    Among  his  other  dents  firom  all  countries  of  the  world,  and  to 

literary  productions  were  translations  of  Butt-  found  for  that  purpofd  national  ecclesiastical 

mann's  Greek  Grammar  and  Gesenius^s  He-  seminaries.    The  total  number  of  seminaries  at 

brew  Lexicon ;  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  Rome  is  25,  containing  1,027  students.  Among 

of  the  New  Testament  '^ ;  *^  The  Harmony  of  them  are  the  Roman  seminary,  with  94  stu- 

the  Four  Gospels,*'  in  Greek  and  in  English ;  dents ;  the  Pio  seminary,  with  76 ;  the  Vatican 

editions  of  Calmet's  "  Biblical  Dictionary,''  and  seminary,  with  41 ;  the  French,  with  58 ;  the 

other  works,  <fec.  He  also  edited  for  several  years  South  Ainerican,  with  45 ;  the  North  American, 

the  ^^  Biblical  Repository,"  a  theological  quar-  with  58.    The  Propaganda  college  contains  128 

terly,  and  the  *^  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  with  which  students ;  the  German,  59 ;  the  English  and 

it  was  subsequently  united.    He  was  a  prom-  the  Pio-English  together,  49 ;  the  Scotch,  15 ; 

inent  member  of  the  American  geographical,  the  Irish,  50 ;  the  Belgian,  6 ;  the  Grsdco-Ru- 

oriental,  and  ethnological  societies,  and  receiv-  thenian,  22;  the  Lombard,  11. 

ed  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  Col-  On  October  18th,  1862,  the  Pope  addressed 

lege  and  the  University  of  Halle,  and  that  of  the  following  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  war 

LL.D.  from  Yale  College.    He  was  in  feeble  in  the  United  States,  to  the  archbishop  of  New 

health  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  and  in  York : 

the  summer  of  1862  visited  Germany  for  SUrgi-  j\,  our  VenerdbU  Brother,  John^  ArchbiAop  tffNwo  Tork, 

cal  treatment  of  his  eyes,  which  were  for  some  pope  pits  ix. 

time  threatened  with  total  deprivation  of  sight.  VeneraltU  Brother,  HedUh  and  ApodoUe  BenediO' 

He  died  of  dropsy,  having  for  a  few  months  ^^'^'  Amongst  the  various  and  most  oppressive  cores 

preyionsbeon  unable  to  dUcharge  the  active  JI^^*;  "if™  "^".V°ffltrd  b^ti\^.f ^^^^^ 

duties  of  his  professorship.  state  in  which  the  Christian  people  of  the  tnited  States 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.   The  pres-  of  America  are  placed  by  the  destrucUve  civU  war 

ent  Head  of  the  Church  is  Pope  Pius  IX.,  be-  broken  out  amongst  them. 

fore  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  See,  Count  John  F'i^^^^'^}?  5™**"^!'  "^^  ^^'l?^  J*"*  ^  """^r 

-iLr««:o  -LTo^fA;  -E*»^«4.4^;    k^JI  «♦  cL:»«»i:»    ««  whelmed  with  the  deepest  sorrow  whilst  we  recapitn- 

Mana  Mastai  Ferretti,  bom  at  Smigaglia,  on  i^te,  with  paternal  feelings,  the  slaughter,  ruin,*^de- 

13th  of  May,  1792;  after  the  death  of  Pope  struction,  deTSstation,  and  the  other  innumerable  and 

Gregory  XVI.  (1st  June,  1846),  elected  Pope  ever-to-be  deplored  calamities  by  which  the  people 

16th  Jane,   1846:  crowned  21st  Juno,  1846.  themselvys  are  mwt  miserably  harassed  and  dUace^ 

The  Pope  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  f^'.,.,  H«?^®'  ^t^^^T®  ''°*  ^*^?  1°  °^7  "P'  *°  ^^ 

;v    /t,  *^   /  ,  ^r        1,    ''""«***"^'"*°"  »"""_"*  humility  of  our  hearts,  our  most  fervent  prayers  to 

the  Uhurch  by  the  college  of  cardmals,  which  God,  that  He  would  deliver  them  from  so  many  and 

consists  (Oct.,  1868)  of  6  cardinal  bishops,  46  so  great  evils. 

cardinal  priests,  and  10  cardinal  deacons.     The  And  we  are  fully  assured  that  you  also,  venerable 

_      _  t- — XL— J — I —  _fAi — M. i —   ^g  Lord 

that 
apos- 

, ,  ,       sentiments 

iards,  1  Hungarian,  1  Sclavonian,  1  Englishman,  of  charity,  all  the  nations  of  the  Christian  worid,  and, 

1    Portuguese,   1  Belgian.     According  to  the  though  unworthy^  administer  here  on  earth  the  vice- 

A^^^.^mP^    T>2^*4^^^    ftv-  iQ«Q    ♦i.^-^  ««^  ««^  gerent  work  of  Him  who  IS  the  Author  of  Peace  and 

Annnario  Ponttfico,   for  1863,  there  are  five  a,e  Lover  of  Charity,  we  cannot  refrain  from  incul- 

patnarcnatcs  or  the  Unental  Kite  with  patn-  eating  again  and  a^ain,  on  the  minds  of  the  people 

archal  jurisdiction,  namely :  three  in  Antioch  themselve^  and  their  chief  rulers,  mutual  charity  and 

for  the  Melchites,  Maronites,  and  Syrians ;  one  P^SSf-    ,               .,            ,.,..            ^.  ^ 

in  Babylon  for  the  Chaldeans;  one  in  CUicia  Wherefore,  we  wnto  you  this  letter,  m  which  we 

'        .^  ■'.           .    ""« '^  »«"**«"     '  i?  "It:     ^"**^*"  urge  you,  venerable  brother,  with  all  the  force  and 

for  the  Armenians.     There  are,  farther,  seven  earnestness  of  our  mind,  to  exhort,  with  your  eminent 

patriarchates  of  the  Latin  Rite,  namely :  Con-  piety  and  episcopal  zeal,  your  clergy  and  faithful,  to 

stantinople,   Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  offer  up  their  prayers,  and  also  apply  all  your  study 

Venice,  West  India,  and  Lisbon.     There  are  "1  **%^!?^  ?!iV^5  P?2E!®,  *^^  ^'li^ 

t^ra        Vv  u      -:     ^i?*u>.  101  v.^1 ^      X    iv  restore  forthwith  the  desired  tranquillity  and  peace  by 

176  archbishoprics ;  of  the  131  belongmgto  the  ^^icj,  the  happiness  of  both  theChristian  and  the  civil 

Latin  Kite,  12  are  dependent  directly  upon  the  republic  is  pnucipally  maintained.    Wherefore,  omit 
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nothing  70a  oan  undertake  and  accomplish  by  your  our  laws,  which  not  only  iosuro  to  evenr  one  Uie  enjoy- 

wisdom,  authority  and  exertion,  as  far  as  compatible  ment  of  his  temporal  ngbts,  but  also  the  free  exercise 

with  the  nature  of  the  holy  ministry,  to  conciliate  the  of  his  religion.    I  pray  your  Holiness  to  accept  on  the 

minds  of  the  combatants,  pacify,  reconcile,  and  bring  part  of  myself  and  the   people  of  the  Confederate 

back  the  desired  tranquillity  and  peace,  by  all  those  States,  oar  sincere  thanks  for  yoor  efforts  in  &Tor  of 

means  that  are  most  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  peace.    May  the  Lord  preserve  the  days  of  your  Holi- 

the  people.  ness,  and  keep  you  undTcr  his  divine  protection. 

Take  every  pains,  besides,  to  cause  the  people  and  JEFFERSOX  DAYIS. 

their  chief  rulers  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  grievous         m  ^  •  j  tt         h    n     *j    a     -nr   ^         -    . 

evils  with  which  they  are  afflicted,  and  which*^  are  the        lUudnouiand  ^fonorabU  Prettdenl  .•  We  have  jtst 

result  of  civU  war,  the  direst,  most  destructive  and  received,  with  all    suitable   welcome,   the    pcrams 

dismal  of  all  the  evils  that  could  befall  a  people  or  5!°*  VjiSIl^KPiT  f  °  v '**'?°1**  y^""" i^^^*;*  ^^ 

Q^^QQ  '^    '^  SSd  of  September  last    Not  slight  was  the  pleasure 

Neither  omit  to  admonish  and  exhort  the  people  and  Y^JfJ^^^??^j}!^  J^®,  learned  firom  tbae  pmou 

their  supreme  rulers,  even  in  our  name,  tha?,  with  "**  ^^  *«**«^'  "^J^^  what  fedmgs  of  »y  and  mgtuik 

ooncUiatbd  minds,  they  would  embrace  peace,  and  V'^^J^^^'^^'  illustrious  «id  honorable  Prea- 

love  each  other  with  umnterrupted  charity.    For  wo  tl^^Jt^l.^Il''7T ^k\u^  of  ourletters  toour 

are  confident  that  they  would  comply  with  our  pater-  5S^  I^I^kSTJL^'J  v°  ^nJ***"'*'''? °£?^T^?cK"'^ 

nal  admonitions  and  hearken  to  our  words  the  more  j^Jf^^"^  ®^  ^f^  ^^?*?*'  T®*  ***?.  J^?  "^ 

willingly,  as  of  themselves  they  plainly  and  clearly  un-  S^^®!     •  JZ^^Vf"**  i"  JT^^^h,^®  '**''*'  ^iV*  ^  "f 

denti^a  that  we  are  influenced  By  no  political  reaiioDS,  ^JP^J  f^"^}}^  »°^.  ^^^^^  these  venerable  brotb- 

no  earthly  considerations,  l^t  iipellS  solely  by  pa-  fJl.  ft**  *iL-™^  ^V^^"^  ^if^^J^I  solicitnde  th^y 

temal  charity,  to  exhort  them  to  tranquillity  and  peace.  «*ould  endeavor,  with  the  most  ardent  xeal  and  tn  our 

And  study  with  your  surpassing  wisdom,  to  perauade  ""?«»  *?  ^™9  about  the  end  of  the  fmtal  avfl  war 

all  that  trae  prosperity,  even  in  this  life,  I's  sought  for  J?>«?  ^^  ^^^^  ^ut  in  those  countries,  in  order  that 

in  vain  outoftheWrkigion  of  Christ  and  its  salutary  *°^4"TT  peonle  may  obt«n  peace  and  concord, 

^Q^fJQ^  ^  ^  and  dwell  charitably  together.  It  IS  particularly  agree- 

We  have  no  hesitation,  venerable  brother,  but  that,  Sj»^«  *°  V*  *®,»^  *^**  ^^"b  >llMtrioa«  «pd  hoporaWe 

calling  to  your  aid  the  services  and  assisUn^  even  of  Jl'^^'^^L^i  y**"""  P^l®'  ^  -n  ?l°*'i?*l.^'*^  ** 

your  associate  bishops,  you  would  abundantly  satisfy  V^  ^f?!'**  «  P?*^^*  tranquiUity  which  we  bare 

these  our  wishes,  ancf  by  your  wise  and  prudedt  cfforto  g  «>»?,  '«?*«"  S5?^  "P^"  V^  Tenerable  brothm. 

bring  a  matter  of  such  moment  to  a  happy  tennination.  ^ay  it  please  God  at  the  same  Ume  to  make  the  other 

^wish  you,  moreover,  to  be  iiSofmed  that  we  t?iPlf^ifj"rnwfi°™''^^ 

write  in  a  simUar  manner  this  very  day  to  our  vener-  ^ow  terrible  is  civil  war,  and  what  calamities  it  en- 

able  brother  John  Mary,  archbishop  of  New  Orieans,  ^"^  liflten  to  the  inspirations  of  a  calmer  spint. 

that,  counselling  and  conferring  with  you,  he  woulJ  *?**„****?*  ^^^^%  "*«  PJ\f*  ^^  P*??'-     ^  fo'  ^^  ^^ 

direit  all  his  thoughts  and  care  most  eim4«y  to  ac-  ^  f J>*  5^»ff  *?,^^  "P  **»«  ""o^*  /^«»*  P«7«"  ^ 

complish  the  samlobject.  ^^  Almighty  that  He  may  pour  out  upon  sll  t6c  peo- 

May  God,  rich  in  mercy,  grant  that  these  our  most  f^f,  w«^i  .SJn^h/£!?.t^LR^'*S,?5?  *'«*!?%k"'^ 

ardent  desi^  be  accomp&Eed,  and  as  soon  as  possible  ^t  5  *  J^L*i3^4^t  SS^ST VL'S.^S^  ^*^  ^ 
our  heart  may  exult  in  the  Lord  over  peace  restored  to     V^'  f*  S^L"  kIIT?  *^?tf^*?®i^t1  ^r  «*"^  *^^ 

that  people.  P>*7  ^,  "t^  '^P^  "P<*°  ^S?  **»?  }^^^^  ^^  g»«» 

of  Decen- 
IX. 

assured  pledge,  the  apostolic  benediction,  which,  com-        Qne  of  the  most  important  events  in  tlie  his^ 

mgfrom  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  heart,  we  most  4.^ZrZfi  ^-i^  ji^^r^K^^C^  •.!•««»- 

lofingly  bestow  on  you,  venerable  brother,  and  the  ^^  ^*  V^«  Roman  Cathoho  Ohnpch   in  Eu- 

flock  committed  to  your  ohargo.  rope  dunng  the  year  1863  was  the  meeting  of 

Dated  Rome,  at  St  Peter's,  Oct.  18th,  1862,  in  the  the  Roman  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines,  %el- 

17th  year  of  our  PonUficate.  POPE  PIUS  IX.  gimn,    jn  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  Ro- 

In  consequence  of  these  letters  the  following  man  Catholics  have  had,  since  184S,  anniuJ 

correspondence  took  place  between  Mr.  Jeffer-  conventions  of  priests  and  laymen,  to  consolt 

son  Davis  and  Pope  Pius  IX. :     *  or  important  interests  of  the  church.  Belgium, 

EicnMOXD.  September  iSd,  1863.  f  j^fx  ^P^P^f  ^^  *^^^^  ^?T.?i?'  ^^,  ^^^^  ^^ 

r«yr.ne«i6fo5^.«.«>i^«/i/f..  The  letters  which  first  "OathoUc  Congress."    1  his  Belgian  as- 

rou  have  written  to  the  clergy  of  New  Orleans  and  sembly  awakened  a  more  universal  mter^t 

liew  York  have  been  communicated  to  me,  and  I  have  than  the  Congress  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 

read  with  emotion  the  deep  grief  therein  expressed  for  land,  as  it  was  understood  that  it  would  vir- 

the  ruin  and  devastation  caused  by  the  war  which  is  ^^j     |^  ^  Congress  of  both   Belgium    and 

now  bemg  waged  by  the  United  States  against  the  ?r     -^      .     *t,^  1  ?*rL  ^c  „\  :^v    ^'"'©'V*"    "">* 

States  an^  peHple  which  have  selected  me  as  their  France,  m  the  ktter  of  which  countries  such 

President^  and  your  orders  to  your  clergy  to  exhort  meetings  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  Govern* 

the  people  to  peace  and  charity.    I  am  deeply  sensible  ment  to  take  place,  and  that  it  would  be,  more- 

of  the  Ohristian  charitv  which  has  impelled  you  to  this  ^ver,  largely  attended  from  nearly  every  coun- 

rciterated  appeal  to  the  clergy.    It  is  for  this  reason  x,„  ?     t^,«!v««      Tkrv   rv-.r^^/^fof;^!    4V«/  «,«.k^ 

that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  expresJ  personally,  and  in  the  ^J  }^  Europe.     The  expectation  that  many 

name  of  the  Confederate  Sutes,  our  gratitude  for  such  celebrated  priests  and  laymen  from  otiier  couc- 

sentimentBofGhristian  good-feeling  andlov%  and  to  as-  tries  would  be  present  was  realized,  for  £n^'- 

sure  yourHoUness  that  the  people,  threatened  even  on  land  sent  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  France  Mon- 

their  own  hearths  with  the  most  cruel  oppression  and  talembert,  De  Broglie,  and  Cochin.     Cardinu: 

ternble  carnage,  is  desirous  now,  as  it  has  always  •j*^'"'*'^'*^  ^\  a^iv/^i-iv,  ««vi  vv^^u^ix      v^«iui.j^ 

been,  to  see  the  end  of  this  impious  war ;  that  we  have  Wiseman  made  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  i  c- 

ever  addressed  prayers  to  heaven  for  that  issue  which  ligious  and  civil  position  of  the  Roman  CatLo- 

your  Hofiness  now  desires ;  that  we  desire  none  of  our  Hcg  of  England ;  but  the  great  event  in  the  hi?- 

enemy's  possessions,  but  that  we  fight  merely  to  resist  ^       f  ^^^  Congress  was  the  speech  of  Count 

the  devastation  of  our  country,  and  the  shedding  of  our  -CrjyA x,^.  JT?  »<  v^^^a^^  ^0  Wi  •    WWn 

best  blood,  and  to  force  them  to  let  us  live  in  peace  un-  Montalembert  on     Freedom  of  Worship.",  ITie 

der  the  protection  of  our  own  institutions,  and  under  orator  spoke  in  the  most  eloquent  terms  agaic^ 
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every  kind  of  religioos  intolerance.  Thongh  ducted  by  the  Government  against  the  doc* 
he  did  not  expressly  censure  the  legislation  of  trinea,  aathority,  and  rights  of  the  Church,  and 
such  Catholic  countries  as  prohibit  or  restrict  condemns  the  laws  promulgated  against  the 
the  exercise  of  Protestant  worship,  nor  the  clergy  and  eodeaiastioal  property.  The  Pope 
Papal  efforts  for  keeping,  by  means  of  conoor-  censnres  the  introduction  of  liberty  of  wor- 
dats,  the  Protestants  excluded  from  the  Catho-  ship,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastics  .who 
lie  countries,  he  did  so  impliedly  by  saying:  obey  iniquitous  laws.  He  praises  the  firmness 
*"  I  must  confess  that  the  enthusiastic  devotion  ci  the  bishops,  for  protesting  against  sev- 
for  religious  freedom  by  which  I  am  animated  is  eral  laws  passed  by  the  Government,  and  for 
not  everywhere  to  be  found  among  Catholics,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  under  the  new  Consti- 
They  desire  freedom  for  themselves,  but  that  tation,  and  enjoins  the  members  of  the  dergy 
is  of  no  great  merit;  men  in  general  want  remaining  faithful,  together  with  the  people, 
freedom  of  every  kind  for  themselves.  3ut  the  to  persevere  in  their  faith,  and  to  pray  God 
freedom  of  creeds  which  we  reject  and  deny  that  the  persecution  may  cease, 
terrifies  and  troubles  many  among  us.  If  we  In  Spain,  the  legislation  against  Protestant 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  terror  we  shall  meetings  continued  to  be  strictly  enforced.  On 
find  that  it  rests  on  the  notion  entertained  by  April  28d,  1863,  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  Gra- 
many  Catholics,  that  freedom  of  worship  is  of  nada,  passed  sentences  in  the  case  of  the  I^t- 
anti-Christian  origin.  The  consequence  of  this  estants  Matamoras,  Tr^o,  and  Alhama.  Mat- 
error  have  been  seen  in  many  bloodstained  amoraswas  condenmedf  tonine  years' punish- 
and  deplorable  pages  in  the  book  of  history^  ment  at  the  galleys,  Alhama  likewise  to  nine, 
though  every  impartial  judge  will  confess  that  and  Trigo  to  seven.  The  queen  subsequently 
the  cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  of  commuted  these  sentences  into  an  eqnal  num« 
the  edict  of  Nantes  fell  short  of  the  horrors  of  ber  of  years  of  imprisonment 
the  British  reformation  and  its  reign  of  terror."  In  one  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  the  Tyrol, 
The  sentiments  o(  Count  Montalembert  were  the  bishops  moved,  at  the  Provincial  Diet,  that 
received  by  the  Congress  wiUi  great  applause,  the  Diet  request  the  Imperial  Government  to 
and  most  of  the  papers  of  the  Catholic  world  exempt  the  Tyrol  from  the  law  which  grants 
bestowed  likewise  upon  his  speech  an  unquali-  to  the  Protestants  of  Austria  equal  rights  widi 
fied  approval ;  but  the  Monde  of  Paris,  with  a  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  decree  that  no 
few  other  newspapers,  repeated  the  views  of  Protestant  parish  should  exist  in  the  Tyrol ; 
Montalembert  as  uncathohc.  that  the  public  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
The  Catholic  Congress  of  Germany  held  ligion  be  prohibited,  and  that  Protestants  shall 
its  annncd  meeting  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  have  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property, 
There,  as  in  Malines,  the  Congress  claimed  to  only  if  authorized,  in  every  case,  by  a  special  de- 
be  in  favor  of  liberty,  but  did  not  express  an  cree.  This  motion,  after  lone  debate,  was  adopt- 
opinion  on  the  prohibition  of  Protestantism  in  ed  by  thirty-four  against  eignteen  votes,  but  tne 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  Imperial  Government  did  not  grant  the  re- 
in a  great  many  Catholic  countries,  the  qnes*  quest, 
tion  whether  Protestants  should  have  equal  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  continued  to 
rights  with  Catholics,  was  discussed  with  great  make  progress  in  a  number  of  pagan  countries, 
animation.  The  republic  of  Ecuador  condud-  In  China,  the  Church  enjoys  the  efficient  pa- 
ed  a  concordat  with  the  Pope,  which  contains  troni^  of  the  Government,  and  the  native 
the  following  articles :  Christians,  among  whom  are  a  number  of  man- 

darinsu  are  in  no  way  molested  in  the  free  ex* 

coi-s^u'en^.^'tTS^^fty'^&^'od^ofrri  eroise  of  their  «,^on.    Very  favorable. now. 

«hip,  rejected  by  the  Church,  is  forbidden  in  the  re-  '^^   ^^^  received  from  the  missionanes  m 

public.  Thibet.    They  report  that  whole  villages  are 

3.  Every  book  forbidden  by  a  bishop  is  confiscated  embracing  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  even 

**^*^5i?®J^*™"®°^  *    Ml  1    J  iu   u- 1.      ..  numerous  bonzes  are  asking  for  missionaries. 

6.  The  (government  will  lend  the  bishops  its  power-  tka  virw^-n.  •«A.«.v^»^{^n  «,i«?^i,  4!v>«  w.«»-n.  ^^^w^ 

fal  aid  in  pntting  down  every  one  who  attempts  to  Jh®  bloody  persecution  which  for  many  years 

lead  the  faithful  into  the  paths  of  error.  has  been  desolating  the  Roman  Catholic  con* 

8.  An  ecclesiastic  can  be  summoned  to  answer  even  gregations  in  Cochin  China,  has  ceased.    The 

for  offences  against  the  common  law,  before  an  eccle-  cession  of  several  provinces  of  Cochin  China 

"^^  Thp'^^nnft^^^Sf;*,  n.rm;««n„  M  th«  o\..mr  tA  «*^  ^  ^raucc,  aud  thc  cstaWishment  of  a  French 

y.  ine  rope  ei^ants  permission  to  the  clersrv  to  pay  x    x     \               xi.        j»  •  •        t»     j          j> 

taxes;  but  m  c^e  they  do  not,  they  are  acSunt&fe  protectorate  over  the  a4)ommg  kmgdora  of 

for  the  faUure.  to  their  spiritual  superiors  only.  Farther  India,  make  a  rapid  progress  of  the 

11.  Every  church  and  cloister  has  ibe  right  of  asy-  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Farther  India  high- 

lum.    No  criminal  can  be  seized  in  such  places,  witn-  ]y  probable 

out  the  express  and  particular  consent  of  the  authori-      ^^   t ^^_'   i ^^i    v^  ^  ,^ a  j  .     ^i.^ 

tics  of  the  church.  ^^  Japan,  chapels  have  been  erected  m  the 

European  settlements.    In  Africa,  Madagascar 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  especially  bids  fair  to  witness  the  progress  of 

Colombia  (formerly  New  Grianada)  have  intro-  the  Roman  Catholic  missions.    In  Turkey,  the 

duced  religious  liberty.  The  Pope  addressed  an  movement   among  the  Bulgarians  toward  a 

encyclical  letter  to  the  bishops  of  New  Grana-  union  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 

da,  in  which  he  deplores  cruel  persecution  con-  again  made  some  progress. 
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KUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Northeastern  Earope  faction,  and  it  was  intended  that  the^  sbonld  be 

and  Northern  Asia.    The  reigning  emperor  is  continued,  to  discharge  similar  duties  to  those 

Alexander  11.  (Nicoliyevitch),  who  was  bom  of  county  magistrates  in  England.   "WiJhin  two 

29th  April  (17th,  old  style),  1818,  succeeded  years,  more  than   8,000   new  schools  luve 

his  father,  Nicholas  I.  (Panlovitch),  2d  March  sprung  into  existence,  through  individual  ef- 

(18th  Feb.,  o.  s.),  1865,  was  crowned  7th  Sep-  forts  among  the  peasantry,  and  they  are  rapid- 

tember  (26th  August,  o.  s.),  1856.   He  was  mar-  ly  on  the  increase.    The  peasant  is  anxious  to 

ried  on  28th  April  (16tb,  o.  s.),  1841,  to  Maria  be  able  to  read  the  laws  by  which  he  is  gov- 

Alexandrovna,  daughter  of  the  late    Grand  erned ;  besides,  the  elevation  of  his  social  po- 

Duke  Ludwig  XL,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt    Uis  sition  through  emancipation   gives  him  the 

oldest  son  and  heir  to  the  crown  is  the  Cesar-  means,  as  well  as  the  inclination,  to  learn  Vi 

evitch,  Nicholas  Alexandrovitch,  born  20th  read.    The  example  of  peasant  elevation,  in 

September  (8th,  o.  s.),  1843.  other  parts  of  Europe  confirms  this.    In  Rqs- 

We  can  find  room  in  this  volume  to  notice  sia,  before  emancipation,  there  was  scarcelj  a 

only  the  emancipation  movement  in  this  great  day  school  among  the  peasantry ;  but  tbe^e 

country.  8,000  schools  have  arisen  spontaneouslj  from 

On  March  8d,  1863,  the  transitory  epoch  the  wish  of  the  peasants,  aided  by  the  clergy 
which  the  law  for  the  abolition  of  serfdom  had  and  gentry.  The  Government  has  spent  noth- 
provided  for,  terminated,  and  serfdom  definite-  ing  on  them.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  allowed 
ly  expired  throughout  the  Russian  empire,  only  colleges  and  universities,  and  that  to  a 
The  event  was  celebrated  everywhere  with  the  very  limited  degree :  serf  emancipation  iDaQ* 
greatest  solemnity,  and  all  classes  of  society  gurates  the  education  of  the  masses, 
showed  a  full  consciousness  of  the  immense  "The  social  condition  of  the  peasant  is  being 
influence  which  it  cannot  fiul  to  have  upon  the  improved.  The  anxiety  of  the  peasant  to  pur- 
destiny  of  Russia.  On  the  immediate  results  chase  land,  so  strongly  marked  in  France, » 
which  emancipation  has  already  had  in  Russia,  showing  itself  also  in  Rossia,  thus  leading  to 
interesting  st-atements  have  been  published  by  habits  of  industry,  in  order  to  procnre  the 
an  English  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  Long,  who  means  of  making  the  purchase.  Indolence, 
spent  five  months  in  Russia,  mainly  in  order  the  natural  fruit  of  serfdom,  is  giving  way  to 
to  gain  information  from  the  best  sources,  the  encouragement  of  industry.  One  million 
on  the  facts  connected  with  this  movement,  peasants  have  bought  up  the  land  on  which 
Mr.  Long  states  that  the  serfs  have  shown  they  were  formerly  located,  borrowing  th« 
by  their  peaceable  demeanor,  and  by  avoid-  money  from  Government.  The  price  of  land 
ing  any  violent  excess,  that  they  know  how  is  rising  all  through  Russia,  owing  to  the  peas- 
to  appreciate  their  newly  acquired  liberty.  As  ants  renting  or  hiring  it  to  &  fiar  greater  extent 
municipal  constitutions  were  conceded  to  the  than  formerly,  though  the  enemies  of  emanci- 
peasants  simultaneously  with  emancipation,  Mr.  pation  said  the  peasants  would  be  too  indolent 
Long  found  among  intelligent  Russians  the  con-  to  cultivate  the  land.  Money  is  no  longer  bid- 
viction  that  provincial  assemblies  would  be  den  in  earthen  pots  in  the  ground,  or  in  the 
the  results  of  municipal  freedom,  and  that  a  wall,  through  fear  of  the  steward.  The  peas- 
Constitution  would  be  the  fruit  of  provincial  nnts^  houses  in  some  quarters  are  exhibiting  a 
assemblies.  "  To  carry  out  the  Emancipation  greater  appearance  of  comfort,  and  pronding 
Act,  1,600  unpaid  justices  of  the  peace  were  more  rooms,  instead  of— after  the  old  fashion 
nominated  by  Government.  The  administra-  —crowding  twenty-five  into  a  room.  More 
tion  of  these  men,  who  were  selected  for  their  houses  have  been  built  within  the  last  two 
character  and  public  spirit,  generally  gave  satis-  years  than  during  the  previous  six." 
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SOHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN.  Schleswig  and  Frederic  of  Schleswig-HolBtein-Sonderbnrg- 
Holstein  are  two  duchies  in  Northern  Europe,  Augustenburg  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  socc*^ 
which,  until  November  15th,  1863,  were  a  part  sion,  and  assumed  at  once  the  title  of  Dnke  « 
of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  but,  Schleswig-Holstein.  He  was  recognized  as  soch 
having  always  had  a  difierent  law  of  succession  by  the  majority  of  the  Diets  of  each  dnchy 
from  Denmark  Proper,  claimed  to  become  in-  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  Ger- 
dependent  of  Denmark  upon  the  death  of  King  man  princes.  The  peculiar  relations  of  Hoi- 
Frederick  VII.  In  Denmark  Proper,  the  crown  stein  to  the  German  Confederacy,  and  its  clcse 
of  the  monarchy  was  transmissible  to  females ;  connection  with  Schleswig,  involved  the  whwe 
in  the  two  duchies  the  Salic  law  prevailed,  ac-  of  Germany  in  this  Schleswig-Holstein  diffl- 
cording  to  which  the  crown  can  only  descend  culty,  while  a  previous  treaty  of  1852,  concCTn- 
to  heirs  male.  Prince  Christian,  of  Schleswig-  ing  the  succession  in  the  Danish  monarcby, 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg  succeeded  as  made  it  at  once  a  European  question,  in  whicn 
King  Christian  IX.,  in  the  kingdom  of  Den-  all  the  European  powers  felt  a  deep  interest, 
mark ;    but  in  the  two  duchies  the  Prince  and  some  even  claimed  a  right  to  interfile. 
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The  duchy  of  Schleswig  has  an  area  of  167  state  of  the  restored  German  Confederacy.  As, 
geographical  square  miles,  with  a  population,  ai  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  be- 
in  1856,  of  409,9T0 ;  Holstein  has  an  area  of  came  apparent  that  the  male  line  of  King 
155  geographical  square  miles,  with  a  popula-  Frederick  III.  was  likely  soon  to  fail,  the  kings 
tion  of  544,419  inhabitants.  Holstein  is  exclu-  of  Denmark  made  great  efforts  to  secure,  in 
lively  inhabited  by  Germans,  and  is  a  member  such  an  event,  the  integritip  of  the  Danish 
of  the  Grerman  Confederacy.  Schleswig  is  in-  monarchy.  King  Christian  VlII.,  by  his  fa- 
habited  by  a  mixed  population,  consisting  of  mous  Letters  Patent  of  July  8th,  1846,  declared 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Frisians.  The  statistics  that  the  validity  of  the  cognatio  succession  in 
of  these  three  different  nationalities  are  differ-  the  duchies  of  Schlesucig  and  Lauenburg  was 
ently  estimated ;  according  to  the  Almanac  de  unquestionable,  but  that  in  regard  to  some 
Go^  for  1864,  they  were  as  follows:  146,500  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  there  existed 
inhabitants  speak  German  as  their  native  Ian-  certain  facts  militating  against  an  equally  pos- 
guage,  135,000  Danish,  85,000  Danish  and  Ger-  itive  opinion  concerning  the  rights  of  inherit- 
man,  and  83,000  Frisians.  The  little  duchy  ance  of  all  his  royal  hereditary  successoi-s  in 
of  Lauenburg  which  is,  like  Holstein,  exclu-  that  duchy.  The  estates  of  Holstein  {on  Au- 
sively  inhabited  by  Germans,  and  belongs  like-  gust  8d)  applied  to  the  German  Diet  for  pro- 
wise  to  the  German  Confederacy,  has  a  popula-  tection.  The  king,  in  reply  (September  7th), 
tion  of  50,147  inhabitants.  Together  the  three  declared  that  it  had  never  entered  his  mind  to 
dnchies  have  an  area  of  841  geographical  violate  the  independence  of  Holstein,  its  con- 
square  miles,  against  696  of  Denmark  Proper,  stitution,  and  its  union  with  Schleswig,  and 
and  an  aggregate  population  of  1,004,478,  that  it  was  not  his  object  to  infringe  upon  well 
against  1,600,551  of  Denmark  Proper.  established  rights  of  the  agnates.    Still  the  lef- 

Schleswig  does  not  belong  to  the  German  forts,  both  for  dissolving  the  connection  be- 
Gonfederacy ;  but,  according  to  the  fundamen-  tween  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  for  securing 
tal  law  of  the  duchies,  it  is  inseparably  con-  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  were  not  aban- 
nected  with  Holstem.  ThTs  fundamental  law  doned.  On  March  24th,  1848,  King  Frederic 
dates  from  the  year  1460  when,  AdolphusYHL,  VIL  declared,  by  royal  proclamation,  that 
Count  of  Holstein  and  Duke  of  Schleswig,  hav-  Denmark  and  Schleswig  were  henceforth  to 
ing  died  without  direct  issue,  the  estates  of  both  form  an  inseparable  union  under  the  same  con- 
united  countries  elected,  after  prolonged  nego-  stitution,  thus  dissolving  the  ancient  union  be- 
tiations,  King  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  of  the  tween  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  This  procla- 
house  of  Oldenburg,  their  duke  and  loj'd  on  mation  led  to  a  three  years'  war  between  the 
these  principal  conditions:  1.  That  they  elect-  people  of  the  duchies,  who  regarded  the  pro- 
ed  him  not  in  his  quality  as  King  of  Denmark,  clamation  as  an  abolition  of  their  independence, 
but  as  Duke  and  Lord  of  Schletlwig  and  Hoi-  and  the  Government  of  Denmark.  The  Ger- 
stein.  2.  That  the  estates  and  people  of  Schles-  man  Diet  sent  auxiliary  troops  to  assist  Hol- 
wig-Holstein  be  free  in  future  to  elect  their  stein,  but  in  1851  peace  was  restored  on  the 
ruler  from  among  his  heirs,  under  certain  safe-  basis  of  the  state  of  things  before  the  war.  The 
guards.  3.  That  Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  people  of  the  dudiies  complained,  however,  that 
remain  forever  undivided  and  inseparably  the  Danish  Government  persistently  continued 
united.  All  the  following  king-dukes  of  Den-  to  violate  their  constitutional  rights.  Against 
mark  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  up  to  Frederio  some  of  these  measures  complained  of,  not  only 
YII.,  deceased  m  1863,  confirmed  this  Magna  the  states  of  the  German  Confederacy,  but  also 
Charta  of  the  two  duchies.  In  1616  the  es-  the  Governments  of  England  and  Russia  re- 
lates of  the  two  duchies  consented  to  renounce  monstrated.  On  November  18th,  1863,  the 
their  elective  franchise  in  favor  of  the  right  of  present  king  of  Denmark,  Christian  IX.,  signed 
primogeniture.  By  a  family  statute  of  both  the  a  new  constitution,  under  which  Schleswig  was 
branches,  into  which  the  house  of  Oldenburg  again  incorporated  in  the  kin^om  of  Denmark, 
had  divided  in  the  16th  century,  the  law  of  The  German  Diet,  and,  particularly,  the  Gov- 
male  primogeniture  and  agnatic  (male)  lineal  emments  of  Austria  and  Prussia  declared  this 
succession  was  finally  substituted  for  the  former  to  be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
system  of  election.  Since  1660,  only  the  male  the  duchies,  and  by  order  of  the  Federal  Diet, 
iinc  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  was  entitled  to  troops  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Han- 
succession  in  the  duchies,  A  different  order  over,  were  called  out  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  succession,  however,  was  established  in  the  of  the  new  Danish  Constitution.  But  the  peo- 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  by  the  Lex  JSegia^  pub-  pie  of  the  two  duchies,  who  were  supported  by 
lished  by  King  Frederic  III.  in  1665.  Accord-  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  all 
ing  to  this  law  the  cagnatic  {female)  descendants  the  Grerman  States,  and  by  several  German 
of  King  Frederick  were  to  succeed  »7»  Denmark^  Governments,  asserted  that  all  and  every  con- 
in  case  his  male  line  should  fail.  The  same  nection  between  the  duchies  and  Denmark  had 
king  had  already,  in  1658,  dissolved  the  feudal  ceased  forever  with  the  extinction  of  the  last 
connection  between  Denmark  and  Schleswig,  prince  of  the  royal  line  of  Oldenburg,  on  the 
and  declared  the  latter  an  independent  stat6.  15th  of  November,  1863,  and  that,  in  accord- 
Holstein  had  always  been  a  fief  of  the  German  ance  with  the  law  of  succession,  Prince  Fred- 
empire,  and,  in  1815,  became  an  independent «  erick   of  Schleswig-Holsteln-Sonderburg-Au- 
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gustenburg  is  the  next  legitimate  heir  to  the  made  a  number  of  recommendiotions  of  which 

dnchies.  the  following  are  the  most  important :  To  pro- 

To  forestall  the  claims  which  it  was  foreseen  hibit  the  planting  of  over  a  half,  or  at  most 

Prince  Frederick  of  8chleswig-Holstein-8on-  one  acre  with  cotton,  to  the  **  fall  hand  "  (able* 

derbnrg- Augnstenburg  would  raise  to  the  sue-  bodied  slave),  and  that  the  hands  to  be  enumer- 

cession  in  the  ^duchies  upon  the  death  of  the  ated  should  only  be  such  as  ^'  work  in  the  crop ; " 

childless  King  Frederick  YIL,  the  Danish  Gov-  also,  to  adopt  some  legislation  to  arrest  the  por- 

ernment  had  prevailed  upon  the  Great  Powers  of  chase  and  monopoly  of  articles  of  prime  neces- 

Europe  (England,  Austria,  Prussia^France,  Rus-  sity,  even  when  it  is  not  intended  to  export 

sia,  and  Sweden)  to  agree  upon  the  **  Treaty  of  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State ;  also,  to 

London,^^  of  May  8th,  1852,  by  which  the  said  prevent  the  undue  distillation  of  spirits  from  the 

Powers  acknowledged  the  'integrity  of  the  cereals  and  molasses,  for  which  the  enormoos 

Danish  monarchy  "  as  a  perpetual  principle  in  profits  on  whiskey  offered  a  great  temptation. 

European  politics,  and  engaged  to  recognize  the  The  governor  declares  that  the  act  to  supply 

succession  of  Prince  Christian,  of  Gltlcksburg,  negro  labor  for  the  coast  defences  cannot  he 

and  his  male  issue,  to  all  the  lands  united  un*  made  effectual  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 

der  the  sceptre  of  Frederic  VII.    The  London  objects. 

treaty  was  afterward  acceded  to  by  Han-  Early  in  June,  Colonel  Montgomery,  with 
over,  Wuitemberg,  Saxony,  Electoral  Hesse,  five  companies  of  his  negro  regiment,  and  a 
Oldenburg,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  section  of  company  G,  8d  Rhode  Island  artil* 
Greece,  and  the  Italian  States.  The  Duke  of  lery,  left  Beaufort  with  three  steamers  on  anex- 
Augustenburg  was  also  prevailed  upon  to  sign  pedition  up  the  Combahee  river.  They  carried 
an  act  (December  80th,  1852),  by  which  he  re-  eight  guns,  a  portion  of  them  10-lb.  Farrotts, 
nouuced  his  claims  to  succession.  Tho  London  and  the  rest  12  and  24-lb.  howitzers.  The  i»r- 
treaty  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  Federal  Diet,  ty  landed  at  Field^s  Point,  about  twenty  iniles 
and  the  Diets  of  the  two  dnchies.  The  eldest  up  the  river,  and  there  found  two  deserted 
son  and  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten-  forts  and  numerous  rifle  pits.  A  rebel  force 
burg  declared  that  they  did  not  consider  them-  appeared  in  the  distance,  but  hastily  retired. 
selves  bound  by  the  declaration  of  the  duke,  Leaving  a  few  men  in  the  forts  and  rifie  pits^ 
and  the  former  (Prince  Frederic)  therefore,  in  Colonel  Montgomery  threw  ont  the  balance 
the  place  of  his  father,  asserted  his  claims  to  of  his  command  as  skirmishers,  making  the  en- 
the  duchies.  Those  \vho  advocate  his  rights,  emy  believe  that  he  had  a  large  force  in  re- 
assert, that  ^'  to  change  the  order  of  succession  serve.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  rebels,  the 
in  any  country  subject  to  princely  rule,  it  is  gangs  of  slaves  who  were  just  going  to  work 
required  to  obtain:  1.  Tho  consent  and  re-  on  the  plantations  broke  away  from  &eir  oTei> 
nunciation  of  all  the  male  and  female  heirs  seers,  and  came  rushing  down  to  the  landing- 
(agnati  and  cognati),  whose  right  to  the  inherit-  place  in  droves  of  hundreds  and  thousands, 
ance  would  be  impaired  by  the  change.  2.  The  They  were  sent  on  board  the  steamers,  till  all 
consent  of  the  people  of  that  couutry,  or  its  the  spare  room  was  taken  up.  Meanwhile  c<»n- 
lawful  representatives,  and  that  neither  of  panics  of  negro  soldiers  were  sent  in  various 
these  two  conditions  has  been  fulfilled.  directions  to  bum  buildings  and  secure  horses, 

Tho  Federal  Diet  of  Germany,  at  the  close  provisions,  and  other  property.    Several  rice- 

of  1863,  had  not  yet  decided    the  question,  mills,  store  houses  filled  with  rice  and  cotton, 

whether   Germany  would   recognize   Prince  and  every  house,  barn,  or  other  building  be- 

Frederic  as  Duke  of  Holstcin,  or  confine  itself  longing  to  any  known  rebel  were  burned,  and 

to  compel  Denmark  to  repeal  the  Constitu-  all  the  portable   property  of  value  brought 

tion  of  November  18th,  1863,  and  give  guaran-  away.    One  store  house  that  was  fired  contain- 

tees  for  the  protection  of  the  constitutional  ed  two  years^  crops  of  rice ;  and  another  $10,- 

rights  of  the  duchies.  000  worth  of  cotton.    The  locks  by  which  the 

SIDERIUM.  In  course  of  the  development  plantations  are  irrigated  were  destroyed,  flood- 
of  his  invention  for  producing  on  a  commer-  ing  the  fields  of  rice  and  destroying  the  young 
cial  scale  the  metal  magnesium,  Mr.  E.  Sonn-  crop.  One  company  alone  burned  twenty-five 
stadt,  of  Loughborough,  England,  is  said  to  buildings,  many  of  them  containing  immense 
have  discovered  a  new  metal.  This  he  found'in  quantities  of  rice.  All  this  work  of  devastation 
the  ^*  carcasse  ^'  remaining  when  the  chloride  was  done  in  a  few  hours,  when  Colonel  Mont- 
of  magnesium  is  obtained  by  evaporating  and  gomery  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  and 
igniting  the  mixed  chloride  of  the  same  and  did  so  without  loss,  arriving  at  Beaufort  with- 
of  sodium.  In  many  of  its  reactions  this  new  in  twenty-nine  hours  of  the  time  of  his  de- 
metal  corresponds  almost  precisely  with  iron,  parture.  The  trophies  of  the  expedition  were 
for  which  it  may  hitherto  have  been  mistaken,  over  eight  hundred  slaves,  men,  women,  and 
It  appears  to  occur  invariably  in  connection  children,  several  hundred  bags  of  hominy,  a 
with  magnesium,  which  cannot  be  entirely  finelot  of  horses,  and  a  large  quantity  of  house- 
freed  from  it.  hold  furniture. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.    A  special  session  of  About  the  same  time  that  the  above  raid  was 

the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  was  held  in  made.  Colonel  Barton,  with  a  large  picked 

April.    Governor  Bonham,  in   his   message,  force,  made  an  expedition  on  three  ste^men 
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to  the  village  of  BlofPbon.    The  Tillage  was  mingo  form  the  only  topic  we  can  notice  in 

captured,  with  hut  little  opposition,  and  burn-  this  volume. 

ed  to  the  ground,  only  one  building,  a  church,  In  Feb.,  1863,  the  people  of  the  late  repub- 
being  spared.  lie  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  in  1861  was  sold 
On  the  12th  of  June,  General  Hunter  was  re-  by  its  President  Santana,  to  Spain,  rose  again 
lieved  from  his  command  by  order  of  the  Pres-  in  insurrection  for  the  recovery  of  their  na- 
ident,  and  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore  was  appoint-  tional  independence.    The  movement  showed 
cd  his  successor.  itself  in  particular  in  the  two  provinces  of  Oi- 
G^neral  Gillmore^s  operations  against  Charles-  bao  and  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.    The  chief 
ton  caused  a  feeling  of  anxiety  among  the  peo-  of  the  insurrection,  Lucas  de  la  Peha,  had 
pie  of  that  city  such  as  they  never  felt  before,  counted  upon  the  support  of  the  Government 
The  newspapers  were  filled  with  appeals  to  the  of  Hayti ;  but  the  latter  refused  to  take  part 
courage  and  local  pride  of  the  citizens.    They  in  any  hostile  demonstrations,  utd  the  corn- 
were  called  upon  to  welcome  "  destruction  and  mander  of  Fort  Libert6,  who  had  favorably  re- 
extermination  "  sooner  than  succumb  to  ^^  Yan-  ceived  a  communication  from  the  chief  of  the 
kee  dominion  and  all  its  nameless  enormities."  insurgents,  and  replied  to  it,  was  promptly  de- 
Go  v.  Bonham  repeated  the  same  sentiments  posed.    On  February  26th,  a  body  of  from  six 
in  his  proclamation  ordering  non-combatants  to  to  seven  hundred  insurgents,  under  the  corn- 
leave  the  city.    The  commission  who  had  been  mand  of  Lucas  de  la  Pena,  presented  them- 
elected  in  1862,  to  remove  women,  children,  selves  before  the  town  of  Guayabin,  and  oap- 
and  other  non-combatants  from  the  city,  when-  tured  the  small  garrison  of  twenty-four  men. 
ever,  in  their  opinion,  it  should  become  neces-  Almost  at  the  same  time  they  occupied  the 
sary,  now  proceeded  to  act.    Free  transporta-  town  of  Savaneta.    In  Manga  and  Santiago 
tion  and  board,  and  lodging,  ^t  safe  places  out  the  attempts  at  making  an  insurrection  were 
of  the  city,  were  given  to  dl  persons  who  were  unsuccessful.      Savaneta  was   likewise   soon 
nnable  to  pay.    It  is  probable  that  the  city  was  wrested  from  them  again,  and  on  March  2l8t 
(with  bat  few  exceptions)  cleared  of  all  women  the  whole  insurrection  seemed  to  be  snppress- 
and  children  before  Gillmore  commenced  throw-  ed,  and  the  captain-general  proclaimed  a  gen- 
ing  his  shells  into  it.  eral  amnesty,  from  which  he  only  exempted 
The  disposition  of  the  Federal  negro  troops  the  leaders.    Soon,  however,  the  insurrection 
captared  by  the  rebels  on  Morris  and  James  broke  out  again  on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 
Islands,  was  a  mystery  which  the  rebel  author-  Though  the  Spanish  accounts  and  those  re- 
ities  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  clear  up.    It  ceived  from  the  neighboring  Turks  Island  (the 
^^as  generally  supposed  that  they  had  been  hung  latter  were  fHendly  to  the  cause  of  the  insur- 
or  sold  into  slavery.    General  Beauregard  au-  gents)  materially  differed,  there  is  no  doubt 
thorized  a  statement,  on  the  12ti;i  of  August  in  that  the  Spanish  forces  were  defeated  in  sev- 
the  ^'  Charleston  Mercury/^  to  the  effect  that  eral  engagements,  and  driven  from  Guayabin, 
the  Secretary  of  War  had  ordered  the  negro  Savaneta,  Moca,  la  Vega,  and  Macoris.    Even 
prisoners  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State  author-  the  city  of  Santiago,  the  largest  city  in  tho 
ities  by  virtue  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Con-  north,  was   burned   by  the  insurgents,  and 
gress.     Governor  Bonham  had  therefore  been  the  Spanish  troops  had  to  reture  to  the  seaport 
notified  that  the  negroes  were  held  subject  to  town,  Puerto  Plata.    But  oven  this  place  was 
his  orders.    The  governor  had  requested  Gen-  abandoned,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
eral  Beauregard  to  retain  them  in  military  cus-  adapted  for  a  base  of  extensive  operations,  and 
tody  until  he  could  make  arrangements  to  dis-  Monte  Christo,  another  seaport  town  near  the 
pose  of  them.    That  was  their  situation  on  the  Haytian  frontier,  selected  for  that  purpose. 
date  above  given,  and  of  their  fate  nothing  fur-  The  insurgents  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery, 
ther  is  definitely  known.  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  immense  superi- 
The  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  during  ority  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  numbers,  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  were  chiefly  confined  they  had  gradually  to  yield.    An  offer  was 
to  the  increase,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  made  by  the  authorities  at  Santiago,  to  the 
the  military  forces  of  the  State;  and  were  de-  President  of  Hayti,  to  annex  themselves  to 
void  of  special  interest.  Hayti ;  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.    An 
SPAIN",  a  kingdom   in  Southern  Europe,  appeal  was  made  to  all  the  republics  of  America 
The   present  queen  is  Isabella  II.,  who  was  for  assistance,  but  although  much  sympathy 
born  10th  of  October,  1830,  and  succeeded  her  was  expressed  for  them,  no  material  aid  was 
father,  the  late  King  Ferdinand  VL,  on  29th  given;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
of  September,  1833,  remaining  under  guardian-  insurrection,  although  still  holding  out,  had 
sliii>  until  8th  of  November,  1843,  when  she  been  greatly  reduced. 

was  declared  of  age  by  the  Cortes  (Legisla-  STEAM.    The  controversy  between  Messrs. 

tare).    She  was  married  10th  of  October,  1846,  Dickerson  and  Isherwood  on  the  value  of  ex- 

t'>  Francis  d'Assisi,  her  cousin  german.    Her  pansion  in  the  cylinder  of  the  steam  engine,  has 

eldest  son  and  heir  to  the  throne  is  Alfons,  been  brought  prominently  before  the  public  by 

Prince  of  Asturias,  who  was  born  28th  of  No-  a  trial  at  Washington,  in  which  Mr.  Dickerson 

vember,  1867.  appeared  as  attorney  to  establish  the  value  of 

Tbe  difficulties  between  Spain  and  St.  Do-  the  Sickles  cut-off  in  the  saving  of  fuel,  and 
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Mr.  Isherwood  as  a  witness  on  the    opposite  duction  of  resistance  io  bo  oTercome,  effected  hj  the 

side.  The  jury  gave  their  verdict  for  a  saving  ^^^  S^er^omT"^""'"^  ^'^^  °**""*  ^^  ""^"^^  '*  " 
of  84  per  cent,  produced  by  the  Sickles  cut-off.       lo^th.lTS  I  shaU  not  bo  considered  intensdj  ig- 

The  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Isherwood  m  his  norant  when  I  confess  that  I  don't  undentand  w^ 

book  are  as  follows :  tbis  means— either  pbiloiogically  or  scientificallj  con- 

The  causes  of  tho  great  discrepancy  found  to  exist  in  arrcT  rt  tu  i_  i.  *  v 
steam  engines  using  steam  with  different  measures  of  dUJlZ.,  UANAL  OF.  ine  project  Of  a  ship 
expansion  between  the  economy  as  promised  by  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Snez,  for  which  K. 
lawof  Marriotte  and  as  realized  experimentally,  may  de  Lesseps,  a  Frenchman,  has  received  the  con- 
be  summed  up  as  follows,  premising  that  the  same  in-  session  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  is  not  only 
itial  and  back  pressures  are  supposed  to  be  employed  ^u  .  *.  .  ««**«*  ^\^f^^  "  "*'*  .J 
in  the  cylinder,  namely :  01  tne  utmost  importance  for  the  commercial 

Ist  The  law' of  the  expansion  of  steam  is  not  rigor-  world,  but  has,  of  late,  also  led  to  some  politi- 

ously  that  of  Marriotte,  even  when  condensation  is  cal  complications.    According  to  the  plan  of 

prevented  byluperheating ;  the  pressure  decreases  in  m.  de  Lessens  a  canal  was  to  be  dag.  ninety 

a  higher  ratio  than  the  volume  increases.  •«;i««  i*v««  ^^^^  \.,.^a^^a a  *i  •«*    J^   *.      -ji 

2I  The  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  due  ^^  ^^^Sj  *^r®«  ^^^T^  .and  thirty  feet  wide 

to  the  production  of  power.  &t  the  water  ime,  and  sloping  at  the  aides  down 

Sd.  The  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  due  to  the  bottom,  which  was  to  be  twenty  feet  be- 
to  superheating  the  back  pressure  vapor  as  a  gas.  low  low-water  level  in  the  Mediterranean.    A 

4th.  The  condensation  of  sl^am  m  the  cylinder  due  ginice-lock,  three  hundred  and  thirtv  feet  Ion?, 

to  its  expansion  37£r ««.  7  »vv-»,  •,«  v-«  a^»«A««u^  »»u  i^^vj  m^^%,  *v«g, 

otb.  The  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  due  ^y  seventy  Wide,  was  to  be  formed  at  each  end ; 

to  external  radiation.  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  rise  of  the  tides 

6th.  The  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  due  at  Suez,  it  was  expected,  or  hoped,  that  an  ad- 

^o^ere-cvaporationofwaterdepositedon  its  internal  ditional  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  might  be 

*"7th!\he  loss  of  dynamic  effect  in  the  cylinder  clear-  obtained.    The  more  formidable  portions  of 

ance  and  steam-passage.  the  work  would  be  two  artmcial  harbors,  ne- 

8tb.  The  influence  of  the  bock  pressure  in  the  cylin-  cessary  to  be  oonstrncted  at  the  ends  of  the 

^*^Il®*)5i^°«^  ^i'®  stroke  of  the  piston.  canal:  seeing  that  no  ship  could  enter  it  from 

thf  eiglne  «^  r"""  ^''''"''  """^  *^«  8^*  «^^P*  through'a  harbor  protected  at 

lOth.  The  difference  of  dynamic  effect  due  to  an  »}!  tunes  from  sands  and  shoals.     At  Suez,  the 

equal  weight  of  steam  used  at  the  average  cylinder  pi^rs  would  have  to  be  carried  out  to  the  length 

pressure  and  at  tho  boiler  pressui-e.  of  three  miles,  in  order  to  indose  a  harbor 

To  which  Mr.  Dickerson  replies :  ^®«P  ^^nough  for  such  a  purpose,  and  would 

Now,  each  and  all  of  these  statements  are  cither  jif^V"  ^^  through  shifting  sand;  but  stiU 

false  or  do  not  affect  the  economy  of  expansion  any  the  Stone  to  construct  them  is  near  at  band,  and 

more  than  tho  economy  of  non-expansion.  the  difficulties  are  only  such  as  engineers  are 

1st.  The  first  one  is  false.  Expanded  steam  increases  accustomed  to.  deal  with.     At  the  Mediterra- 

its  pressure-not  diminishes  U^in  a  higher  i-atio  than  ng^n  end  of  the  canal,  however,  near  Tyneh  or 

RVa^uir"  '°''''''''  '  '^  Pelusium,  the  indispensable  harbor  would  be 

2d.  The  second  one  is  false,  no  such  condensation  much  more  difficult  of  construction,  and  much 

occurs;  but  if  it  did,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  more  costly.     The  Kile   annually   pours  out 

practical  consequence  between  expansion  and   non-  thirteen  million  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  mud 

"jrThe\hirdoneisofitselfimmaterial,andnotad.  mto  the  Mediterrimeim,  beside  tl^^^^  which  is 

Tcrsc  to  expansion.  deposited  on  the  land  of  the  Delta,  or  Lower 

4th.  The  steam  does  not  condense  by  expansion  in  Egypt.     These  thirty  million  cubic  yards  are 

an  engine,  as  RegnauU  shows.  borne  by  a  current  directly  toward  the  shore 

derts  too^insT^ni'^cant^to^ment^^^^      llShTpw^d  8a°i  ^^  ^®  Mediterranean  near  the  region  of  Tyneh, 

of  it  that""  th!F  radUtion^'from  the'  exterior  wrfacf  of  making  the  sea  at  that  spot  shaUower  and  shal- 

tbe  cylinder  and  the  condensation  bv  the  interior  sur-  lower  every  year,  full  of  shiftmg  mud  banks  and 

faces  will  be  about  the  same,"  whether  expansion  or  sand  banks.    The  English,  in  general,  showed 

non-exnansion  is  used.  .,     *     .    •  a  great  opposition  to  the  plan,  and  the  French 

^LTZ\^lo^^^ti^::^£r.^l'i  n<^«r.Uy*^attributed  this  to  poUtical  reasons, 

of  course  none  is  re-evaporated  After  seven  years  of  discussion,  the  matter  was 

7th.  The  total  loss  of  power  by  clearance  is  perfectly  taken  up,  in  1855,  somewhat  in  an  intemation- 

calculable,  but  is  less  with  expansion  than  without  it,  al  Spirit.  The  nations  that  would  be  most  bene- 

although  it  is  a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  power  ^^^  commerciaUy  by  the  opening  of  a  canal 
with  expansion  than  without  it.  . ,      ..,  -rL  t«iiA^_: 

8th  and  9th.  TheBuswer  is  that  the  back  pressure  ^^^^.  t^®  isthmu^France,  EnglMid,  Austna, 
and  friction  are  just  like  all  other  resistances  which  Prussia,  and  Holland— were  mvited  by  the 
oppose  the  steam  in  its  effort  to  drive  down  the  piston  pasha  to  send  out  a  joint  commission  of  civil 
-just  such  resistance  as  the  friction  of  the  boat  going  engineers,  to  test  the  plans  of  Lesseps  and  Tala- 
through  the  water,  or  of  the  mill -stone  which  grinds  i^^r  „„;i7o>  .^tv^.^-  «.wv.»  4.u«  <Vv«»:ir:i:4>«  ^^  *\.^ 
the  grain-and  by  whatever  means  any  of  these  resist-  ^^^  ^^^  to  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  the 
ances  are  overcome  with  less  steam  than  otherwise  Whole  project.  Alter  they  had  made  tlieir  re- 
would  be  needed,  by  that  same  means  all  of  these  re-  port,  a  larger  commission,  appointed  by  the 
sistances  are  overcome  more  economicollv.  pasha,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  1856  to  a 

..?:filn^'Jhi;Tf'i'Lv^  inTi^^l^^^  consideration  of  the  matter.  The  commission 
expansion — that  is  to  say,  a  lower     vacuum    is  pro-  x     j.t-  1     •       xv  a  1    j-jx*    • 

duced  by  cutting  off  short  than  by  following  full  stroke  pa™®  to  the  conclusion  that  a  canal,  differing 

—and  therefore,  in  respect  to  this  item,  there  is  a  re-  in  certain  points  from  Lesseps*  plan,  could  be 
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constracted  with  profit.    The  result  of  all  this  rot,  Jules  Favre,  and  Dufaare,  who  declared  in 

was :   that  M.  de  Lesseps  obtained  requisite  emphatic  tem^^  that  the  Government  of  Egypt 

powers  from  the  pasha;  that  a  company  was  had  acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  that  the 

formed;  that  the  pasha  and  French  sharehold-  canal  company  was  unwise  in  asking  for  more 

ers   agreed  to  famish  the  fhnds ;  and  that  than  it  had  thought  fit  to  accord, 

the  works  were  commenced,  and  have  been  SUMNER,  M«gor-Generfid  Edwin  Vosb,  an 

progressing,  with    a  few  interruptions,  ever  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  and  brevet  miyor- 

since.  general  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Boston, 

The  now  canal  commences  many  miles  to  the  Mass.,  in  1796,  died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March 
westward  of  Tyneh,  near  the  old  Damietta  21st,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  the  Milton 
mou^  of  the  Nile,  and  takes  Lake  Temsah  on  Academy,  Boston,  and  in  March,  1819,  was  ap- 
the  way.  As  there  is  scarcely  a  drop  of  fresh  pointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d  infantry, 
water  to  be  met  with  along  the  arid  region  to  and  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  TVhenthe 
be  traversed  by  the  canal,  and  as  the  laborers  2d  regiment  of  dragoons  was  raised  by  Gen. 
employed  in  the  works  must  be  reckoned  by  Jackson,  he  was  commissioned  as  its  captain, 
tens  of  thousands,  an  important  preliminary  and  was  for  many  years  employed  in  service 
enterprise  has  been  necessary,  to  bring  the  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and  subsequently  com- 
fresh  water  of  the  NMe  to  the  villages  or  en-  manded  the  school  of  cavalry  practice,  at  Oar- 
campments  where  the  laborers  are  stationed,  lisle,  Penn.  He  was  promoted  to  be  ipajor  in 
This  has  been  accomplished,  from  the  Nile  at  1846,  and  in  April,  1847,  bd  the  famous  cav- 
Cairo  to  apoint  near  Lake  Temsah;  from  thence  airy  charge  at  Oerro  Gordo;  was  wounded, 
iron  pipes  convey  the  water  along  the  northern  and  obtained  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
half  of  the  route  toward  Damietta,  while  ar-  At  Oontreras  and  Churubusco  he  won  much 
rangements  are  also  being  made  for  convey-  honor,  and  at  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Bey 
ing  it  along  the  southern  half  toward  Suez,  commanded  the  entire  cavalry,  holding  in  check 
Another  auxiliary  work  is  being  constructed  5,000  Mexican  lancers.  For  his  gallant  con- 
in  the  shape  of  a  service-canal,  designed  to  duct,  he  received  the  brevet  of  colonel,  and  in 
take  men  and  materials  from  pikce  to  place.  July,  1848,  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colo- 
It  was  opened  from  Lake  Temsah  northward,  nel  of  the  1st  dragoons.  At  the  close  of  the 
some  months  ago.  war,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  depart- 

Said  Pasha  of  Egypt,  although  he  always  ment  of  New  Mexico.  In  1855,  he  was  pro- 
declared  that  the  sanction  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  moted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  1st  cavalry,  and 
was  indispensable  even  for  the  commencement  the  following  year  was  in  command  at  Fort 
of  the  canal,  did  not  debar  the  director  of  the  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  In  July  of  1857,  he 
company  from  preliminary  works  or  from  em-  led  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Ghey- 
ploying  forced  labor.  He  even  became  respon-  enne  Indians,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  com- 
sible  for  nearly  one  half  of  the  capital  of  the  mander  of  the  department  of  the  West.  In 
company.  On  his  death,  the  sultan  was  induced  March,  1861,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
to  visit  Egypt  and  examine  the  works  person-  eral  in  the  regular  army,  in  place  of  General 
ally,  and  on  his  relturn  to  Constantinople,  he  Twiggs,  and  in  March,  1862,  appointed  com- 
declared  that  he  could  not  sanction  the  large  mander  of  the  first  army  corps  in  the  army  of 
grants  of  territory  which  the  company  claim-  the  Potomac.  At  die  siege  of  Yorktown  he 
ed,  and  which  would  have  rendered  them  pro-  commanded  the  left  wing,  and  was  engaged  in 
prietors  of  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  all  the  battles  of  the  Ohickahominy,  during 
and  that,  further,  he  could  not  allow  the  con-  which  he  was  twice  wounded.  For  his  ser- 
tinoance  of  forced  labor,  which  had  decimated  vices  before  Bichmond,  he  was  made  mtgor- 
the  people  by  exhaustion  and  fever.  M.  de  general  of  volunteers,  and  brevet  msgor-general 
Lesseps  declared  this  order  of  the  sultan  con-  in  the  regular  army.  Upon  the  reorganization 
trary  to  his  treaty  with  Said  Pasha,  and  denied  of  the  army.  Gen.  Sumner  was  assigned  to  the 
the  right  of  the  sultan  to  interfere  in  any  way  second  corps,  and  in  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
-with  its  execution.  The  present  Pasha  of  was  wounded.  Subsequently  he  was  placed  in 
!Egypt,  Ismail,  despatched,  therefore,  one  of  his  command  of  the  right  grand  division  of  the 
councillors,  Nubar  Bey,  to  Paris,  to  lay  before  army  of  the  Potomac,  but,  upon  the  appoint- 
the  company  and  its  directors  the  chief  de-  ment  of  Gen.  Hooker  as  chief  of  that  army, 
mands  of  the  Porte,  which  were  concurred  in  he  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
by  the  pasha,  and  to  entreat  their  acquiescence,  was  ordered  to  the  conmiand  of  the  army  of 
"^"hen  his  offers  were  rejected,  Nubar  Bey  laid  the  frontier.  Upon  the  way  thither  he  was 
the  whole  circumstances  before  three  of  the  taken  sick,  and  died  after  a  short  illness,  at 
most  eminent  French  lawyers,  Odillon  Bar-  Syracuse. 
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TELEGRAPH.    The  conBtruction  of  a  telo-  to  walk  alone.    The  physician  comes.    Dont  quarrel 

graph  around  the  earth  made  a  considerable  about  antecedento,  but  administer  to  his  wmU;  ti^ 

^    *^  ^  ^  J, . xv^  „^ r«-««*«  -«j  ^^^  cure  him  as  quickly  as  possible.     The  United  States 

progress  during  the  year.     Grants  and  pnvi-  ^^^^  ^^  ^gent  or  a  military  governor,  whichever  you 

leges  were  made  by  the  Kussian  and  Bntisn  please  to  call  him,  to  aid  you  in  restoring  your  govem- 

Governments,  which  are  highly  favorable  to  ment.    Whenever  yon  desire,  in  eood  faith,  to  restore 

this  object.  Through  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  civil  authority,  vou  can  do  so,  and  a  proclamation  for 

Perry  McDCoUina,  the  Russian  Goyemment  J^SlirnV^reroneTS^'SiM^ 

undertakes  to  construct  a  Ime  of  telegraph  povemment  will  be  set  in  motion;   A  legislature  wiU 

from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  be  elected.    Judges  will  be  appointed  temporarilr, 

river,  in  Eastern  Asia,  a  distance  of  about  seven  '"Jtil  you  can  elect  them  at  the  polls ;  and  so  or  sheriffs, 

thousand  miles;  and  it  has  already  built  the  county  coifrt  judges,  justices  and  other  officera.  until 

line  as  far  as  Irrutsk,  on  Lake  BaiLl  nearly  '^''^^d^o^^l^^^:^\^^^^ 

three  fourths  of  the  distance.     Mr.  CoUms  and  This  is  no  nice  intricate  metaphysical  question.    It  is 

his  associates  then  take  up  the  line  at  the  mouth  a  plain,  common  sense  matter,  and  there  is  nothing  in 

of  the  Amoor  river,  and  continue  it  by  way  of  *^«  ^'X  *>ut  obstinacy. 

Behring^s  strait,  until  it  shall  intersect  at  some        The  provisional  organization  previously  cre> 

point  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast,  ated  by  the  President  continued  throughout 

the  present  lines.    The  Russian  Government  the  year,  and  on  the  2Gth  of  Januarj  ensuing, 

grants  the  exclusive  privilege  for  83  years  for  Governor  Johnson  issued  his  proclamation  for 

the  construction  of  this  line  through  its  territory  a  State  election.    About  twenty-five  thonfund 

on  the  northwest  coast.    The  British  Govern-  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  entered  the  Union 

ment  has  proceeded  with  great  liberality  rola-  army,  and  several  colored  regiments  were  al«> 

tive  to  its  territory,  known  as  British  Columbia,  organized.     The  desolations  of  the  State  in 

Where  the  line  crosses  Behring^s  strait  is  about  consequence*  of  the  war  were  without  a  paral- 

66°N.  latitude.  From  the  Russian  line  others  will  lei,  especially  in  East  Tennessee.  

soon  stretch  into  India  and  China,  and  other        TERRITORIES    OF    THE    UNITED 

partsof  Asia.  A  line  from  San  Francisco  already  STATES.    These  are  Arizona,  Colorado,  Da* 

extends  some  distance  north  on  the  Pacific  coast,  kota,  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 

TENNESSEE.    After  the  retreat  of  General  Utah,  and  Washington.    These  vast  districts 

Bragg  from  Murfreesboro'  in  July,  Western  and  have  attracted  considerable  attention  during 

Middle  Tennessee  were  entirely  under  the  con-  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  minerid  w^th 

trol  of  the  Federal  army.   The  advance  of  Gen.  of  several  of  them.    Large  numbers  of  persons 

Burnside  into  East  Tennessee  was  followed  by  have  emigrated  thither,  and  mining  has  been 

a  defeat  of  the  Confederate  force,  and  a  reduc-  commenced  on  an  extensive  scale.    For  the  de- 

tion  of  their  strength  in  that  part  of  the  State,  tails  of  their  area,  population,  and  civil  CM'gan- 

(Ses  Abmy  Opebations.)     The  subject  of  a  izations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Axstal 

restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Union  was  con-  CvoLOPiEDiA,  1862. 

siderably  discussed,  and  some  conventions  were        TEXAS.    Gov.  Lubbock  of  Texas,  in  his 

held,  one  of  which  assembled  at  Nashville  on  message  to  the  Legislature  on  the  dd  of  Febm- 

the  1st  of  July.    The  military  governor  ex-  ary  said  that  the  State  had  contributed  68,500 

pressed  a  willingness  to  issue  writs  of  election  men  to  the  Confederate  armies,  or  4,778  in  ex- 

whenever  the  people  in  a  suitable  manner  cess  of  her  highest  popular  vote.    He  then  e»- 

manifested  their  willingness  and  solicitude  to  timated  the  number  of  men  remaining  in  the 

choose  legislators  and  commence  in  good  faith  State  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60,  at  only 

the  work  of  re-organization.      The  guerilla  27,000.    In  his  message  in  November  foUow- 

eystem  prevailed  so  extensively  that  it  fur-  ing,  he  states  that  the  number  of  soldiers  far- 

nished  the  greatest  obstacle  to  this  object  The  nished  by  Texas  had  at  that  time  readied  the 

State  was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  aggregate  of  90,000.  According  to  this  estimate 

emancipation  proclamation,  and  upon  its  re-  only  5,600  men  were  left  between  the  ages  of 

organization  an  efifort  will  probably  be  made  to  16  and  60.    In  the  latter  messnge  the  governor 

remove  slavery.    The  views  of  Gov.  Johnson  discussed  the  situation  of  the  Confederacy  and 

were  thus  expressed  in  a  public  speech  made  the  State  at  great  length.    With  regard  to  the 

in  September :  loss  of  Y icksburg  and  Port  Hudson  he  makes 

Tennessee  is  not  out  of  the  Union,  never  has  been  the  novel  observation  that  those  places  cost  the 

and  never  will  be  out.    The  bonds  of  the  Constitution  j^orth  a  great  deal  more  than  they  were  wortli . 

GovemJ^fu^r^rd  t^JdCTnXJ^  «"d  thinks  th«  the  Confederacy  conld  tford 

forming  the  GoTemment  and  amending  the  Constitu-  to  fortify  and  lose  several  other  places  on  the 
tion,  and  admitting  States  into  the  Union ;  not  for  let-  same  terms.  He  denounced  the  system  of  ex- 
ting  them  out  of  it.  *  ,  *  „.  *  emptions  and  substitutes,  and  maintained  that 
Where  are  we  nowf  There  is  a  rebe  lion ;  this  wm  ^y^y  ^lan  in  the  State,  including  aliens,  should 
miUcipated,  as  I  siid.  The  rebel  army  la  driven  back.  ^  ^*/  ",  .  *  *u  '  u  ^  ***"'"°'  i  IV. 
Here  lies  your  State :  a  sick  man  in  his  bed,  emaciated  be  forced  mto  the  army.  He  reported  tho 
and  exhausted,  paralyzed  in  all  his  powers  and  unable  revenues  for  the  year   to  August  81st,  at  (i,- 
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463,061  including  a  balance  of  $86,866.    The  she  was  to  be   converted    into  a  privateer, 
expenditures  were  the  same,  with  a  balance  of  Her  crew  coni^sted  of  50  men,  some  of  whom 
$15,819.  Up  to  the  same  date  the  public  works  belonged  to  the  British  navy. 
at  the  Texas  Penitentiary  had  turned  out  2,258-  The  Legislature  generally  sustained  the  rebel 
(MiO  yards  of  cotton  goods  and  293,298  yards  cause  during  the  year,  but  refused  to  pass  a  res- 
of  woollens,  of  which  the  larger  part  had  been  olution  recommending  Congress  to  dechure  the 
distributed  among  the  arm^.    The  State  foun-  Confederate  notes  a  legal  tender, 
dry  had  not  been  successful  in  the  manufac-  At  the  fall  election  Pendleton  Mm'ray  was 
ture  of  cannon.    Large  quantities  of  percussion  chosen  governor.     He  is  a  native  of  Alabama, 
caps  hod,  however,  been  made  in  the  State,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  said  to  be  intense- 
The  governor  recommended  the  appropriation  ly  devoted  to  tlie  Confederate  cause, 
of  at  least  $1,000,000  (to  be  based  on  cotton  THACKERAY,  William   Maxepbaoe,    an 
bonds,  or  that  cotton  be  purchased  and  paid  English  author,  born  in  Calcutta  in  1811,  died 
for  in  bonds,  to  supply  the  State  with  arms  and  in  London,  December  24th,  1863.    In  early 
inu|iitiona  of  war.    He   declared  himself  op-  childhood  he  lost  his  father,  a  oivil  officer  ia 
posed  to  any  peace  which  did  not  recognize  the  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
independence  of  the  Confederate  States.     He  when  about  seven  years  of  age  was  carried  to 
*-'•  regards  reconstruction"  as  intolerable  on  any  England.    A  vivid  recollection  of  the  country  of 
terms,  and  would  admit  no  State  into  the  Con-  his  birth  remained  with  him  through  life,  and 
federaoy  whose  laws  did  not  recognize  and  pro-  trdts  and  reminiscences  of  Anglo-Indian  so- 
tect  slavery.  ciety  often  occur  in  his  novels.    In  London  he 
The  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  rebel  author!-  was  sent  to  the  Charter-house  school,  and 
tios  in  impressing  men  and  seizing  provisions  thence  went  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
j>roducod  great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  which,  however,  he  left  without  taking  a  de- 
iState,  alike  among  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  gree.    Inheriting  upon  coming  of  age  a  prop- 
Two  serious  riots  occurred  at  Galveston.    In  erty  of  about  £20,000,  he  went  abroad  with 
one  case,  the  troops,  being  short  of  rations,  the  idea  of  making  art  his  profession,  and  for 
turned  their  guns  on  the  totvn  and  compelled  several  years  pursued  his  studies  and  travels  in 
the  commandant  to  give  them  what  they  want-  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  He  finally  decided 
ed.     In  the  other  instance,  the  troops  paraded  that  literature  rather  than  art  was  his  proper 
the  streets  in  a  body,  took  the  poor  rations  that  vocation,  and  that  the  latter,  if  followed  at  all, 
had  been  issued  in  the  morning  and  burned  should  be  made  subordinate  to  his  literary 
them  in  the  public  square,  and  demanded  fresh  labors.    The  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
and  better  ones,  which  were  accordingly  fur-  his  property  by  unlucky  speculations  induced 
nished.  Desertions  were  numerous — sometimes  him  to  rely  upon  his  pen  for  support,  and  re- 
ns  many  as  50  or  60  a  day.    About  2,000  de-  turning  to  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
sorters  had  fortified  themselves  near  the  Bed  or  thereabouts,  he  commenced  the  long  strug- 
Kivor,  and  defied  the  Confederacy.    At  last  gle  toward  fame  and  publicity,  which  was  at 
accoants  they  had  been  established  at  that  ren-  the  last  crowned  with  success. 
dezvous  for  eight  months,  and  were  constantly  His  first  essays  were  in  the  London  ^^  Times," 
receiving  accessions  of  discontented  rebels  and  and  were  on  subjects  connected  with  art  and 
desperadoes.  general  literature.    He  then  became  a  regular 
The  following  were  reported  to  be  the  prices  contributor  to  "  Eraser's  Magazine,"  under  the 
of  some  articles  in  the  State,  in  rebel  money :  psendonymes  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  and 
corn  meal,  $10  a  bushel ;  fiour,  $2  per  lb. ;  cof-  Geoi^e  Fitz-Boodle,  Esq.,  and  produced  a  va- 
fee,  $20  per  lb. ;  sugar,  $L  per  lb. ;  butter,  $3  riety  of  tales,  criticisms,  descriptive  sketches 
per  lb.;  eggs,  $4  a  dozen;  calf  boots,  from  $150  and  verses,  which,  though  lively,  and  often 
to  $175  per  pair.  showing  originality  of  thought  and  direction. 
Blockade  running  via  !N'assau  was  brisk  dur-  had  more  in  them  of  the  trifier  than  the  worker 
ing  the    year.      It  was  principally  done  by  with  a  purpose.  Then  came  travelling  sketches 
schooners,  to  and  from  the  Brazos  river,  taking  of  men  and  manners,  of  which  the  '*  Paris 
out  cotton  and  bringing  back  materials  of  war,  Sketch  Book  "  (2  vols.,  1840)  was  his  earliest 
provisions  and  selected  goods.    Ten  schooners  separate  publication,  followed  by  the  ^' Irish 
with  cotton  were  counted  at  one  time  in  the  Sketch  Book,"  and  an  amusing  and  highly 
Brazos  river  waiting  a  chance  to  get  out.    The  characteristic  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  East, 
c^neiuy  established  a  signal  corps  all  along  the  entitled  *^From  Comhill  to  Cairo."    During 
Texas  const,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  this  period  of  gradually  growing  reputation, 
]  jiot  of  iron  or  steelclad  blockade  runners  from  his  hand  could  be  frequently  traced  in  the 
E.  J  rope  ;  but  they  did  not  come.    The  Anglo-  pages  of  Eraser,  where  his  "Men's  Wives,"  his 
•c!>ol   steamer,  Sir  Wm.  Peel,  with  over  900  "  Yellow-plush  Papers,"  his  "  Shabby-Genteel 
i.iles  of  cotton  was  captured  by  the  sloop  of  Story,"  his  "Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,"  and 
/rar  Seminole,  as  she  was  running  out.    She  his  "  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon,"  successively  ap- 
lacl  taken  to  Matamoras  a  cargo  of  arms  and  peared.    None  of  these  obtained  popularity, 
iin munition  contributed  by  the  Southern  As-  though  the  last  is.  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
}Ociation  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  believed  that  and  dramatic  tales  in  English  literature.    They 
ifter  landing  her  cotton  at  Nassau  or  Havana,  are  all  marked  by  an  exaggerated  humor  for 
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banter  and  indifference,  characteristic  of  the  blending  of  the  whole,  it  was  much  the  best 

periodical  in  which  they  appeared,  which  was  of  all  his  works/'    He  was  found  dead  in  his 

at  that  timer  sarcastic  and  nnscmpulous.    Bnt  bed  on  the  morning  of  December  24th ;  Year- 

the  germs  of  that  delicate  irony,  and  playful,  ing  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  has  already 

yet  chaste  and  vigorous  style,  for  which  he  af-  shown  literary  talents  worthy  of  her  name, 

terward  became  famous,  are  also  clearly  in-  His  domestic  happiness  was  saddened  by  the 

dicated.  insanity  of  his  wife,  brought  on  many  years 

The  establishment  of  "Punc];L"  in  1841  ago  by  a  fit  of  illness.  Of  his  private  character 
opened  to  Thackeray  a  new  and  congenial  field  it  is  snfiScient  to  say,  that  ^e  death  of  no  an- 
of  labor,  in  which  some  of  his  happiest  efforts  thor,  daring  the  present  century,  has  <»i]led 
were  achieved.  With  his  connection  with  this  forth  more  univeml  and  genuine  expressions 
periodical  his  contributions  also  became  more  of  regret  from  all  classes  of  the  community, 
tempered  by  feeling  and  taste,  and  he  evidently  THALLIUM.  The  contest  between  Mr. 
discovered  a  purpose  worthy  of  guiding  and  Orookes  and  M.  Lamy  in  reference  to  priority 
influencing  his  pen.  In  ^'  Punch  "  appeared  of  discovery  of  this  metal,  has  been  carried  on 
his  "  Snob  Papers,"  his  "  Prize  Novelists,"  his  during  the  past  fourteen  months,  and  chiefly  by 
"  Jeames's  Diary,"  «fec.,  beside  many  excellent  a  paper  read,  Dec.  15th,  1862,  by  M.  Dnma&  be- 
lyrics  and  ludicrous  ballads,  all  illustrated  by  fore  the  French  Academy,  advocating  the  claim 
quaint  designs  from  his  own  pencil.  It  was  the  of  Lamy,  and  by  a  reply  in  the  Ohemical  New^. 
publication  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  (1846-'48),  how-  Jan.  10th,1863,by  Mr.  Orookes,  in  wh«ch  latter 
ever — a  work  declined  by  many  publishers —  — admitting  that  the  exposure  of  the  labelled 
that  gave  Thackeray  his  place  among  the  chief  metal  in  the  lutemational  Exhibition  (of  1862) 
novelists  of  modern  times.  It  was  succeeded  constituted  publication — Mr.  Orookes^  prece- 
in  due  course  of  time  by  three  other  novels  dence'  in  the  discovery,  not  merely  of  a  new 
of  modern  society,  **  Pendennis,"  "  The  New-  element,  but  also  of  its  meiallie  character,  is 
comes,"  and  "  Philip,"  and  by  two  other  tales  clearly  established.  M.  Lamy's  first  commnni- 
illustrating  an  elder  world  of  manners,  "  £s-  cation  was  published.  May  16th,  1862.  Mr. 
mond,"  and  "  The  Virginians,"  of  which  the  for-  Orookes^  specimen  of  thallium,  labelled  as  *"  a 
mer  is  considered  the  most  artistically  complete  now  metallic  element,"  <)nd  on  a  card  described 
andscholarly  of  any  of  his  larger  works.  They  also  as  a  ^'^  heavy  metal,  forming  compounds 
have  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  wide  which  are  volatile  below  a  red  heat,"  &c.,  was 
popularity  in  Europe  and  America,  and  as  exposed  to  the  view  of  scientific  men  in  attend- 
striking  pictures  of  social  life  in  England,  ance  on  the  exhibition,  as  early  as  May  Ist  of 
impregnated  with  kindly  satire  of  prominent  the  same  year.  The  same  author  had  previous- 
social  faults,  their  excellence  can  be  scarcely  ly  published  the  discovery  of  a  new  element, 
overrated.  The  characters  are  among  the  most  though  at  the  dates  of  those  earlier  papers  sup- 
real  ever  drawn  by  novelist,  and  the  style  is  posing  it  a  metalloid. 

clear,  admirably  void  of  affectation  and  thor-        Mr.  Orookes  has  still  more  recently  deter- 

oughly  English.    A  prominent  feature  of  these,  mined  by  means  of  spectrum  observations  the 

and,  indeed,  of  most  of  his  works,  is  the  char-  presence  of  thallium  in  varying  proportions  in 

acteristic  illustrations  by  himself.  many  specimens  of  pyrites,  sulphur,  zinc,  cad- 

Among  his  numerous  minor  works  may  be  mium,  sulphide  of  cadmium,  and  copper  and 

mentioned  a  series  of  Ohristmas  books,  includ-  bismuth  ores.    A  native  sulphur  from  Lipari 

ing  ^'Mrs.  Perkinses  Ball,"  "Our  Street,"  "Dr.  contained  so  much  thallium  as  almost  to  take 

Birch,"   "  The   Kickleburys    on  the  Rhine,"  rank  as  a  new  mineral. 

"  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  and  "  Rebecca  and  The  spectrum  of  thallium  has  been  said  to  be 
Eowena,"  all  reflectingwith  equal  force,  though  characterized  by  a  sinde  bright  green  line, 
on  a  lesser  scale,  the  qualities  of  his  novels.  In  nearly  coincident  with  JBa  d.  This,  owing  to 
1851-52  ho  lectured  to  delighted  audiences  in  volatility  of  the  thallium  compounds,  is  usnallv 
England  and  America  on  the  "English  Humor-  perceived  but  a  moment;  hence  its  intensity 
ists,"  and  also  in  1852-^56  on  the  "  Four  and  duration  do  not  safely  indicate  the  rich- 
Georges."  Both  series  of  lectures  were  pub-  ness  in  thallium  of  the  material  thus  ex- 
lished  in  book  form,  and  have  added  not  a  lit-  amined.  Usually,  however,  thallium  is  by  the 
tie  to  his  reputation  as  an  author.  In  1860  the  spectroscope  at  once  determined  in  pyrites, 
"  Oornhill  Magazine  "  was  commenced  under  flue-dust,  and  the  sediment  of  the  lead-charo- 
his  editorship,  and  during  the  two  years  that  her  in  sulphuric  acid  manufacture;  and  the 
he  remained  in  that  capacity,  he  published  in  metal  is  now  much  sought  in  such  sources. 
the  magazine  "  Level  the  Widower,"  and  "  The  Prof.  W,  A.  Miller  does  not  agree  in  respect  to 
Adventures  of  Philip."  Here  also  appeared  a  the  simplicity  of  the  thallium  spectrum.  Hav- 
number  of  charming  essays  by  him,  lately  pub-  ing  obtained  this  spectrum  by  tiie  induction 
lished  under  the  title  of  "  The  Roundabout  of  spark  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  secured  a  photo- 
Papers."  lie  had  commenced  a  new  serial  tale  graph  of  it  on  a  collodion  surface,  he  states 
when  death  overtook  him,  respecting  which  we  that  it  is  marked  by  several  very  characteris- 
have  the  statement  of  Oharles  Dickens  that  "  in  tic  groups  of  lines,  recalling  features  of  the 
respect  of  earnest  feeling,  far-seeing  purpose,  spectra  of  cadmium,  zinc,  and  less  strongly,  of 
character,  incident,  and  a  certain  picturesque  lead. 
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UNITARIANS,   or  Unttaeian  Oonobboa-  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof; 

TI0NAUST9.    According  to  the  monthly  journal  "»P~*»Jf  >?»  "^•^^j  ^^^\  ^  .JP  J^^^^^^i  *«""»*  *^« 

^f  ♦k/^  A  ,»A»:y.«n  TTnU^kiTiAn  A  oo^^Uftrv,;  ♦!,«  Arr  United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  peo- 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Areociation,  the  de-      j^  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  repre- 

nommation  numbered  m  1863,  m  the  United  sented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  mem- 
States,  260  *^  societies,"  of  which  64  had  no  bers  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
pastor ;  343  ministers,  of  whom  140  were  "  not  ***«  qualified  votere  of  suchStote  shall  have  participat- 

settled  " ;  2  theological  seminaries,  Cambridge  ^*  »H*'  ?  *^®  5^^°?  of  strong  counteryailing  testi- 

J  Vr     J  *»  •"''vjvjjiuaA  D^iA* .**»**««,,  v/oLuu-xxu^o  jQQny  be  docmed  conclasive  evidence  that  such  State, 

and  MeadviUe;  6  periodicals  (of  which  6  are  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against 

published  in  Boston);  and  13  religions  char-  the  United  States." 

itable  societies.      The    population    connected       Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 

with  the  denomination  is  differently  estimated  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested 

«*  A,r.».  10  AAA  ♦^  oA  AAA  ■*  Commander-m-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  tho 

at  irom  18,000  to  30,000.        _  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against 

In  England  there  are  259  ministers  who  have  the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  States, 

charge  of  congregations,  and  284  places  which  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppress- 

have  chapels ;  1  periodicals.     The  denomina-  |?«  »*»<*  rebeUion,  do,  on  this  firet  day  of  January,  in 

tion  has,  in  LoSdon,  the  British  and  Foreign  ife^SfrJl  ^nH^'l.onrHL^c"^  ^^^^^ 

TT  'i    v^      .         •  A.         A-L      T      J        -rw  S  Bixiy-tnree,  ana  m  accordance  witn  my  purpose  so  to 

Unitarian  Association,  the  London  Domestic  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  bun- 
Mission  Society^  and  8  other  societies.  In  the  dred  dajs,  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order 
country  they  have  10  domestic  missions,  and  *Dd  desisnate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein 

26  tract  and  other  societies.    In  Ireland  there  f)>«  ^^  J*;?"?f  ^^Jf^J^rf^^.f^/S^'  ^""^  ?  '^^^' 

.T   ^     T>      1 L    '       V  J*         !.•  a.    •  •  A  lion  against  the  United  States,  the  followinir,  to  Wit : 

are  three  Presbyterian  bodies  which,  m  point       Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  pirishes  of 

ofdoctrine,  are  regarded  as  Unitarians,  namely:  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jcfierson,  St  John,  St 

tlie  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  the   Remonstrant  Charles,  St.   James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terra 

Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  Synod  of  Munster.  P^^^^Lr^^^^l^jll^^^^^-^^^^f^^^^^ 


annually.     In  the  English  colonies  the  Unita-  nated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berk- 

rlans  have  T  chapels.  cl«7»  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York, 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Uniteriane  ^f,3  it^^^J^^''i^i7^^ll^;^%tL^:^ 

exist  as  a  separate  denomination  only  in  the  for  the  present  leil  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation 

Aastrian  province  of  Transylvania,  where  thej  were  not  issued. 

number  a  population  of  60,870.    Their  peculiar        And  oy  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose 

views  are,  however,  largely  diflfused  in  a  num-  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  lield 

ber  of  other  Protestant  churches  The  Unita-  rutTre'a^^rnc'efo^^^^^^^^^  Lfl^It 
nans  of  Transylvania  have  lately  commenced  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  in- 
to cultivate  more  intimate  relations  with  those  eluding  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will 
of  Great  Britain.     In  East  India  the  Unitarians  recognise  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

have  established  a  mission  school  in  Calcutta.  »,/fri^^®!t^?„f °j  fiS,JP«n  il'n^^ 

TT\TTT«i?rfc  CT'ATca      r\^  4.1^^  45««*  ^««  ^^  4.\.  "0  trco  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  m  neces- 
U:NULD  blATES.     On  the  lirst  day  of  the  gary  self-defence;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in 
year,  President  Lmcoln  issued  the  following  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reason- 
proclamation    declaring    freedom    to    all  the  ablewa«es. 

slaves  in  the  insurrectionary  States  excepting        And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such 

Tann/^auAA  orv>n»  ^r«n«i4;Aa  ir*  V'{i.,.;,,:«  ««^  o^w.^  pcrsous,  of  suitable  condition,  will  be  received  into  the 

Tennessee,  some  counties  m  Virginia,  and  some  J^med  Service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts, 

pansbes  m  Louisiana.      Its  appearance  was.  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vea- 

announced  by  a  preliminary  proclamation  is-  selsofallsorta  in  said  service, 
sued  in  September,  1862.    (See  Annual  Cyolo-        ^^^  »»Po°  t*^»'  a<^^»  sincerely  believed  to  bo  an  act  of 

P^DIA,  1862,  POBLIO  DOOUMBSTS.)  justice  warranted  bv  the  Constitution  upon  military 

»  ,     *j       ^^      v^^uia«.    «.y  necessity,  I  mvoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 

Wbereas  on  the  22d  dajr  of  September,  in  the  year  kind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,        In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name, 

a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  first  day  of 
following,  to  wit :  January,  in  the  vear  of  our  Ivord  one  thousand 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  [l,8.]  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  in- 
cur Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  dependence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  desig-  seventh.  ABRAHAM  LINGOUf. 
nated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be        Bv  the  President : 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,        William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  Executive         rx,,,  /.-..-rx.  .•• 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  mili-        One  hundred  guns  wero  fired  m  Pittsburg 

tary  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  on  Jannary  2d,  in  honor  of  the  proclamation, 

maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  The  same  number  were  fired  in  Buflfdo  on  the 

act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  3^      q^^     2d   Governor  Andrew  of  Massa- 
any  cnorts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom.  r^     Y.     .         j     'wvtwLuw*  ^x«^A*^/w  vi   ai^<K»a, 

"  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  chiisetts  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  a  sa- 

aforcsaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States  ancl  lute  of  one  hundred  guns,  "  as  an  official  reoog- 
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nition  of  its  justice  and  necessity,  by  the  Ck)m- 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

As  the  year  advanced  the  views  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  made  known  relative  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  measure  and  the  influence 
whioh  it  should  exert  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  growing  out  of  the  war ;  the  views  of 
the  people  were  also  expressed  relative  to  its 
legality ;  and  its  operation  could  be  seen. 

The  view  of  the  President  relative  to  the 
proclamation  is  expressed  in  these  words :  "  a 
iit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing 
said  rebellion." 

Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to 
the  American  minister  at  Paris,  dated  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1863,  more  than  two  months  after  the 
future  appearance  of  the  proclamation  had 
been  announced  by  the  President,  presented 
the  following  view  of  the  position  of  slavery 
in  the  conflict : 

The  great  problem  of  domestic  slaTcrj  in  the  TTnited 
States  presented  itself  for  solution  when  the  war  be- 
gan. It  is  in  process  of  solntion,  and  so  the  war  goes 
on.  It  is  not  yet  solved,  and  so  the  war  is  not  jet 
ended.  The  people  of  the  United  States  arc  intensely 
engaged  in  tne  difficult  task.  If  it  questions  and  re- 
jects one  process  of  solution  after  another,  that  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  abandoning  the  task.  On  the  contrary 
It  is  the  very  act  of  performance  of  the  task  itself.  If  the 
pexformer  seems  slow,  let  the  observer  ask  where  or 
when  did  any  nation  advance  faster  in  a  labor  so  com- 
plex and  so  difficult.  The  President's  messaee  will 
carry  the  public  mind  still  more  directly  and  more 
earnestly  on  its  great  work.  The  war  would  have  had 
no  terrors  for  the  people  if  they  had  not  feared  that  tho 
Union  could  not  ^ndure  the  trial  of  solving  that  prob- 
lem. Apprehensions  of  that  kind  are  beginning  now 
to  be  dismissed.  In  all  the  elements  of  strength, 
power,  and  stability,  the  Union  is  Btronser  when  Con- 
gress meets  to-day  than  it  was  when  Uongress  met  a 
year  ago.  In  all  the  same  elements  the  insurrection  is 
weaker.  Revolutions  do  not  revive  their  strength  or 
their  energy.  They  must  succeed  at  first,  or  at  least 
{▼ain  advantage  continually,  or  they  must  perish.  A 
year  ago  it  seemed  that  any  foreign  nation  might  as- 
sail and  destroy  us  at  a  blow.  I  am.  sure  that  no  one 
foreign  nation  would  now  conceive  such  an  attempt, 
while  a  combination  of  several  powers  for  that  purpose 
is  impossible. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Inauguration  of  the  Loyal  National  League 
of  New  York,  dated  April  9th,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  thus  describes  the 
extent  of  the  emancipation  and  its  good  faith : 

Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  is  moro  certain  than  the 
fulfilment  of  these  predictions.  Safe  in  the  States, 
before  rebellion,  from  all  Federal  interference,  slavery 
has  come  out  from  its  shelter  understate  constitutions 
and  laws  to  assail  the  national  life.  It  will  surely  die, 
pierced  by  its  own  fangs  and  stings.  What  matter  now 
now  it  dies?  Whether  as  a  consequence  or  object  of 
the  war,  what  matter?  Is  this  a  time  to  split  hairs  of 
logic?  To  me  it  seems  that  Providence  indicates 
clearly  enough  how  the  end  of  slavery  must  come.  It 
comes  in  rebel  Slave  States  by  military  order,  decree,  or 
proclamation,  not  to  be  disregarded  or  set  aside  in  any 
event  as  a  nullity,  but  lAaintained  and  executed  with 
perfect  good  faitn  to  all  the  enfranchised ;  and  it  will 
come  in  the  loyal  Slave  States  by  the  unconstrained 
action  of  the  people  and  their  Legislatures,  aided  freely 
and  eenerously  b^  their  brethren  of  the  Free  States.  I 
may  oe  mistaken  in  this ;  but  if  I  am,  another  and  bet- 
ter way  will  be  revealed. 

3Ieantime,  it  seems  to  me  very  necessary  to  say  dis- 


tinctl;^  what  many  yet  shrink  from  uyinje.  The 
American  blacks  must  be  called  into  this  coDmct,  not 
as  cattle,  not  now  even  as  contrabands,  but  as  men.  In 
the  Free  States,  and,  by  the  proclamation,  in  the  rebel 
States  they  are  freemen.  The  Attorney  GeneraL  in  an 
opinion  which  defies  rrfntation,  has  pronoanced  tb«e 
freemen  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Let  then  the  ex- 
ample  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  op- 
pose colored  regiments  to  British  inraBion,  be  now 
fearlessly  followed.  Let  these  blacks,  accliroatedf 
familiar  with  the  country,  capable  of  gr^t  endurance, 
receive  suitable  military  organization,  and  do  their 
part  We  need  their  good  will,  and  must  make  them 
our  friends  by  showing  ourselves  their  friends.  We 
must  have  them  for  euides,  for  sconts,  for  all  militarr 
service  in  camp  or  field  for  which  they  are  qaalified. 
Thus  employed,  from  a  burden  they  will  become  a 
support ;  and  the  hazards,  privations,  and  labors  of 
the  white  soldiers  will  be  proportionaUy  diminished. 
Some  wiU  object  of  course.  There  are  always  ob|c«- 
tions  to  everything  practical.  Let  experience  dispel 
honest  fears,  and  refute  captious  or  disloyal  cavil. 

The  postmaster-general,  Mr.  S^^i^f  ^^  a  speech 
delivered  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  somewhat  later, 
thus  spoke  of  the  permanence  of  the  emanci- 
pation : 

That  measure,  which  as  commander-in-chief,  the 
President  rightfully  adopted  under  the  Constitntioa* 
and  in  accoraance  with  national  law,  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  whole  race  of  people,  and  which  in- 
volves both  life  and  freedom  in  its  results  when  pro- 
claimed, was  beyond  revocation  by  either  civil  or 
military  authority  of  the  nation.  The  people  once 
slaves  in  the  rebel  States  can  never  again  be  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  United  States.  Ko  judicial  deci- 
sion, no  legislative  action.  State  or  national,  can  be 
admitted  to  re-enslave  a  people  who  are  associated 
with  our  own  destinies  intnis  war  of  defence  to  save 
the  Government,  and  whose  manumission  was  deemed 
essential  to  the  restoration  and  preservation  <^the 
Union  and  to  its  permanent  peace. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Cincinnati,  on  Oc- 
tober 16th,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Chase,  more  ^Uy  related  the  cause  which  led 
to  the  issue  of  the  proclamation,  the  design  of 
it,  and  the  advantages  which  had  arisen  from 
it.    He  said : 

It  was  very  simple  and  very  plain,  ih\Li  slavery  de- 
pended for  its  existence  outside  of  those  States  upon 
the  national  will,  which  is  simply  saying  yonr  will 
and  my  will,  that  slavery  outside  oftbose  States  should 
not  exist  antagonistic  to  free  labor.  But  with  davexy 
in  South  Carolina,  we  in  Ohio  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
I  was  just  as  much  averse  to  any  interierenee  with 
anything  within  the  limits  of  other  States.  Although 
I  aislike  the  institution  and  condemn  it,  yet  I  was  just 
as  much  averse  t6  any  interference  with  it  aa  I  should 
be  with  their  interference  with  our  institutions  here  in 
Ohio.  That  was  my  doctrine ;  and  so  when  this  re- 
bellion commenced,  it  would  nave  been  extremely 
agreeable  to  me  if  we  could  have  put  our  foot  npon  tlie 
snake — ^I  mean  the  rebellion— and  crushed  it  out  witbcwt 
any  further  trouble.  But  while  I  greatly  desired  that, 
and  had  I  been  general-in- chief  I  soouldhave  attempt- 
ed, in  an  awkward  way,  to  accomplish  it ;  still  we  all 
know  the  rebellion  went  on,  and  assumed  grater  and 
greater  proportions.  Wo  put  greater  and  greater 
armies  into  the  field,  but  the  slave  population  of  the 
South  was  the  real  prop  of  the  rebellion — raising  pro- 
visions for  the  army  wnile  it  was  fishting  in  the  field, 
so  that  they  could  nave  pretty  much  all  their  laboring 
population  in  the  battle-field:  and  they  had  anotht'^r 
laboring  population  behind  tnem  to  feed  and  support 
them ;  and  therefore  it  appeared  evident^  especially  as 
we  had  to  depend  upon  the  blacks  in  the  South  for  in- 
formation for  our  armies,  and  the  whole  eonntiy  was  so 
demoralized  that  they  were  the  only  friends  ooranxics 
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could  find  when  thej  passed  through.  It  seemed,  I 
say,  perfectly  clear  that  we  had  to  strike  at  this  uudcr 
prop  of  the  rebellion;  and  so,  when  President  Lincoln 
thought  fit  to  issue  his  proclamation,  I  suid  Amen,  with 
ull  mj  heart. 

It  was  never  intended  to  interfere  with  the  States  that 

were  lo^'al.    The  proclamation  comes  up  as  a  great 

feature  lo  this  war.    In  my  judgment  the  proclamation 

was  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,  and  without  it, 

I  rtDi  just  as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  that  wo 

c.ruld  not  hare  made  the  progress  we  have  made ;  and 

J  bold  the  man  who  denounces  the  proclamation  either 

speaks  ij^norantly  of  that  of  which  he  knows  but  littlo 

(•r  nothing,  or  else  ho  really  desires  that  the  rebellion 

should  succeed.    There  is  no  alternative.    The  rebel- 

1  .on  would  hare  succeeded  but  for  the  proclamation. 

i  le  opposes  it  because  he  does  not  understand  it,  or 

I'ccause  be  wishes  the  rebellion  to  succeed.    But  then, 

^ay  some,  vou  are  makine  war  upon  the  people  of  the 

.^.(uth,  and  you  will  not  ^t  them  come  back  into  the 

IJuion  with  their  slares.    Well,  now,  gentlemen,  there 

are  two  classes  of  States  in  the  South;  there  is  the 

class  of  Stiites  not  affected  by  the  proclamation.    We 

hare  simply  nothini;  to  do  except  to  bid  God  speed  to 

the  unconditional  Union  men  of  those  States.     The^ 

will  do  their  own  work  in  their  own  way,  and  in  their 

own  time,  and  all  wo  have  to  do  is  to  stand  by  them. 

lint  in  the  States  which  are  affected  by  the  procIama> 

tioD,  the  case  is  different  Either  the  proclamation  was 

a  ercat  monstrous  sham  and  an  imposition  in  the  face 

ofthe  whole  world,  or  else  that  proclamation  was  an 

ofTectual  thing,  and  there  are  no  slaves  to-day  in  the 

rebel  States.    They  are  all  enfranchised  by  the  procla- 

ruation,  for  what  says  it:  all  the  slaves  are  declared 

novr  and   forever  rree,  and  the  executive  power  is 

pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  this  freedom.   If  it  were 

not  so,  it  would  be  a  national  imposture,  and  I  would 

no  more  be  guilty  of  that  piece  of  mfamr  than  I  would 

steal  into  your  house  at  night  and  rob  your  pantry. 

liut  what  have  we  to  do  with  this  proclamation  in  the 

rebellious  Slave  States  ?  It  is  a  very  simple  thing.  Just 

si  tnply  to  recognize  the  Union  men  who  rem&in  m  those 

States.    Such  men  as  Durand,  Mr.  Flanders,  and  Mr 

>f  .ly,  and  a  whole  host  of  others  who  were  known  as 

>iuv-eowticrs,  are  now  satisfied  that  the  Union  men  of 

t2ie  S«uth  must  see  to  it,  that  slavery  must  never  be 

{»erinitted  to  be  reestablished  in  those  States 

Take  such  a  man  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Anderson;    When 
lie  went  home  and  stood  up  for  the  Union,  what  did 
the  slave  aristocracy  do  for  him?    They  drove  him 
from  the  Stj^tc,  and  his  wife  and  littlo  ones  were  ob- 
lit^ed  to  take  shelter  in  the  bushes;  and  so  with  multi- 
tudes of  Union  men  in  Texas  at  the  present  day,  but 
all  of  them  wish  to  eet  back  and  establish  a  free  Stato 
i  n  Texas,  because  tiiey  say  no  other  than  a  free  State 
can  ever  protect  them  from  the  enemies  of  freedom, 
arid  I  was  going  to  say,  of  human  nature.    Again,  in 
Klorlda,  there  were  many,  who  were  driven  away  who 
a.re  now  anxious  to  return.    Is  there  a  man  here  who 
^%'aats  these  noble,  generous  Union  men  of  the  South 
to  go  back  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  restored  reb- 
i.1sy     Let  them  go  back,  but  let  them  go  back  under 
the  scgis  ofthe  American  Union,  with  the  protection  of 
flic  Crorernment  pledged  to  them,  and  then  they  will 
t  ikc  cure  to  settle  this  question  of  slavery.    They  will 
:i>iiend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  put  the  slavery  ques- 
tion where  it  ought  to  be.    When  that  is  done,  who  is 
.'LToinf^  to  talk  about  the  proclamation?  You  have  here, 
i>i_v  fellow  citizens,  an  in  tell  isent  statement,  as  it  seems 
ro'me  at  the  manner  in  which  this  thing  can  be  settled, 
•dimply  by  standing  by  the  unconditional  Union  men, 
IV ho  almost  all  of  them  hare  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
L' mancipation  in  the  border  States,  and  standing  by 
[\iG  Union  men  in  the  pro-slavery  States,  and  letting 
rhem    protect  themselves  against  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

In  Baltimore,  at  a  large  meeting  two  days 
previous  to  the  State  election  in  November,  the 
!>ecretary  ofthe  Treasury,  in  a  brief  speech,  thus 
dludod  to  the  progress  made  m  emancipation: 
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Fellow  citizens,  one  word  more.  The  unconditional 
Union  cause  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  land ; 
it  is  one  in  Ohio ;  it  is  one  in  Missouri ;  and  the  time 
has  come  when  all  unconditional  Union  men  of  the 
whole  country  must  stand  together,  and  shrink  from 
no  responsibility  which  the  times  may  bring  about. 
You  will  shrink  from  none.  You  will  do  your  duty  on 
the  4th  of  November.  You  will  proclaim  your  adhe* 
sion  to  tho  cause  of  the  Union  and  to  the  cause  of 
emancipation  in  tones  which  cannot  bo  misunderstood. 

In  June,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  a  delegation  claiming  to  represent  the 
wishes  of  forty  out  'of  fifty  parishes  of  Louis- 
iana, to  grant  ^'a  full  recognition  of  all  the 
rights  of  the  State  as  they  existed  previous  to 
the  passage  of  an  act  of  secession,  upon  the 
principle  of  tho  existence  of  tho  State  Consti- 
tution unimpaired.^'  Tho  President  declined 
to  give  tho  committee  authority  to  act  under 
the  existing  State  Constitution,  as  a  portion  of 
the  people  desired  to  amend  it.  (See  Louisiana.) 

The  views  of  tho  President  relative  to  his 
proclamation,  were  still  further  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  a  mass  convention  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, dated  August  26th : 

I  suggested  compensated  emancipation,  to  which 
you  replied  you  wished  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy  ne- 
groes. But  I  had  not  asked  you  to  bo  taxed  to  buy 
negroes,  except  in  such  war  as  to  save  you  from  great- 
er taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other 
means.  You  dislike  tho  emancipation  proclamation, 
and  perhaps  3rou  would  have  it  retractecf.  You  say  it 
is  unconstitutional.  I  think  difi'erently.  I  think  the 
Constitution  invests  its  commandcr-iu-chicf  with  the 
law  of  war  in  time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be  said, 
if  so  much,  is  that  slaves  are  property.  Is  there,  has 
there  ever  been  any  question  that,  by  the  law  of  war, 
property  both  of  enemies  and  friends  inny  be  taken 
when  needed?  And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  taking 
it  helps  us  or  hur^i  the  enemy?  Armies,  the  \yorla 
over,  destroy  enemies'  property  when  they  cannot  uso 
it,  and  even  destror  their  own  to  keep  it  from  the  en- 
emy. Civilized  belligerents  do  all  in  their  power  to 
help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few  things 
regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the  excep- 
tions are  the  massacre  of  vanqiiished  foes  ond  non- 
combatants,  male  and  female.  But  the  proclamation, 
as  law,  either  is  ralid  or  is  not  valid.  If  it  is  not  valid 
it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  re- 
tracted any  more  than  the  dead  can  bo  brought  to  life. 
Some  of  you  profess  to  think  its  retraction  would  op- 
erate favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better  after  toe 
retraction  than  before  the  issue?  There  was  more 
than  a  year  and  ahalf  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
before  the  proclamation  issued ;  tbe  last  ono  hundred 
days  of  which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that  it 
was  coming  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt  return* 
ing  to  their  allegiance.    The  war  has  certainly  pro- 

{ pressed  as  favorably  for  us  since  the  issue  of  tho  proc- 
amation  as  before.    {Se^  Public  Documexts.) 

The  views  of  the  President  were  still  farther 
manifested  relative  to  the  permanency  designed 
to  attach  to  this  proclamation,  in  his  amnesty 
proclamation  accompanying  his  message  to 
Congress,  early  in  December.  In  tho  oath  re- 
quired to  be  taken  before  a  pardon  will  be 
granted  to  any  person,  is  the  following  clause : 
**that  I  wnll,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  and 
faithfully  support  all  proclamations  of  the  Pres- 
ident, made  during  the  existing  rebellion,  hav- 
ing reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as 
not  modified  or  declared  void  by  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court." 
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The  views  entertained  by  the  public  on  the  known  to  the  Government.  The  English  Ian- 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  are  a  Bubject  of  guage  had  not  been  used  in  defence  of  that 
history,  and  referred  chiefly  to  the  question  of  doctrine  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
constitutionality.  Those  who  sustained  the  The  last  time  it  was  invoked  it  called  forth  tiie 
proclamation,  claimed  for  the  Government  of  most  memorable  struggle  in  English  history, 
the  United  States  that,  in  conducting  the  hos-  and  made  wet  the  soil  of  England  with  the 
tilities  in  progress,  it  might  exercise  full  sover-  blood  of  civil  war. 

eign  and  belligerent  rights  against  the  enemy;  In  the  light  of  the  usages  of  war  among  civ- 

that  the  familiar  right  of  eminent  domain  em-  ilized  nations,  the  question  of  eBuucipatiDir 

braced  in  its  scope  the  authority  to  confiscate  enemies'  slaves  stands  thus.    It  was  practised 

all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  situated  in  in  South  America,  by  the  chiefii  of  contendiDg 

the  insurgent  district,  together  with  the  effects  factions,  but  without  the  sanction  of  rocogniz- 

of  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  district  in  the  loyal  od  Governments.    By  servile  insurrection  the 

territory ;  that  this  right  might  be  further  de-  slaves  in  St.  Domingo  wrested  from  their  mas- 

duced  in  time  of  war,  from  the  clause  of  the  ters  a  freedom  de  fact4>^  which  was  afterward 

Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  provide  granted  to  them  by  a  decree  of  the  French 

for  the  general  welfare  and  common  defence,  Convention.    In  both  instances  the  hostilities 

by  which  whatever  powers  are,  in  the  judg-  were  conducted  in  a  manner  long  since  repro* 

ment  of  Congress,  or  of  the  President  as  com-  bated  by  the  public  law,  and  by  the  consent  of 

mander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  neoes-  civilized  powers.    The  English  Government  in 

sary  and  proper  against  the  enemy,  are  granted;  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  in 

that  the  law  of  nations  established  by  modern  1812,  songht  to  stir  up  the  slaves  and  to  sednce 

usage,  conferred  upon  the  North,  as  belliger-  them  from  their  masters,  but  in  both  instances 

ents,  the  universal  right  of  confiscation  and  the  treaties  of  peace  seem  to  recognize  the  ille- 

emancipation ;  and,  finally,,  that  there  was  no  gality  of  this  expedient  by  provision  for  partial 

limit  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  or  complete  indemnity.    The  Government  of 

the  punishment  of  treason.  the  United  States  has  denied  the  right  to  inter- 

Those  who  opposed  these  views  replied,  that  fere  with  enemies'  slaves,  by  acts  and  deckra- 
the  extent  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  Gov-  tions  of  the  most  solemn  and  public  character; 
ernment  of  the  United  States  is  defined  and  and  Napoleon,  in  the  Russian  war,  refused  to 
limited  by  the  Constitution.  In  dealing  with  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  injuilng  the  en- 
its  citizens,  it  can  do  no  act  not  embraced  with-  emy,  on  the  express  ground  of  the  natiore  of 
in  the  scope  of  the  powers  there  granted,  upon  the  warfere  which  would  be  its  necessary  re- 
which  certain  broad  restrictions  have  been  suit.  These  statements  embrace  the  strongest 
placed,  both  by  specific  prohibitions,  and  by  points  urged  by  the  opponents  of  tbeproelama- 
the  general  rule  of  interpretation ;  that  the  tion.  The  views  of  the  English  Government 
powers  not  expressly  conferred  are  reserved  to  were  expressed  in  the  following  letter  of  Eirl 
the  States.  In  this  manner  the  suvereiji^n  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons : 
power  of  the  United  States  is  made  up,  de-  *  Forsioh  OwncE^Jaii.Vxth,i^ 
fined,  and  limited.  It  is  a  fundamental  princi-  Mt  Lord:  The  proclamation  of  the  Presidentoftht 
pie  of  law,  that  every  man  is  presumed  to  be  United  States,  enclosed  in  your  Lordship's  despatch  of 

innocent.until  he  has  been  proved  guUty ;  and  ^\:^^^l\^r^,^,^^,t^^St^S:T. 

nothing  IS  more  carefully  provided  for  m  the  the  United  States'  authorities  cannot,  exercising joris- 

Constitution  than  the  separation  of  the  legisla-  diction,  now  make  emancipation  a  realitj,  but  it  dots 

tive  and  judicial  powers.     Therefore  Congress,  not  decree  emancipation  of  slaves  in  any  Sistea  or  parts 

in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  of  legislation,  jf  ptatw  occupied  bj  Federal  troops  and  sMbjectu, 

»»n»<sf  ♦..«,«*■  ♦v.A  i^'u^ix:^^*^  ^fi  «  ^«-*«:^  ^ I  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  where,  therefore,  croaBCipa- 

cannot  treat  the  mhabitants  of  a  certam  part  tion,  if  dicreed.  might  have  been  carried  into  effect, 

of  tlie  country  as  guilty  of  treason ;  for  by  its  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  in  the  Border  States,  and 

very  nature  it  is  incompetent  to  distinguish  be-  also  in  New  Orleans,  that  a  slaveowner  mar  recover 

tween  the  guilt  and  the  innocence  of  any  por-  his  fugitive  slave  by  the  ordinary  process  of  law.  Ui 

♦iVin  of  I'fe  ^/^ncfiHiAn/>Tr      Tf  noTi  in/lAA<1  l^t^i-n  that,  lu  the  tcu  Statcs  lu  which  the  proclamation  oi- 

tion  of  Its  constituency     It  can  indeed  learn  ^^^^^  emancipation,  a  fugitive  slave  Wrested  by  M 

that  the  laws  of  the  L  nited  btates  are  impeded  warrant  may  resist,  and  his  resistance,  if  SDCcessful, » 

by  combinations  of  armed  men ;  it  can  provide  to  be  upheld  and  aided  b^  the  United  States'  authon- 

laws  by  which  the  courts  may  condemn  the  tie*  ft°^  the  United  States  armed  forces, 

guilty ;  it  can  furnish  means  to  the  executive  ,  '"/«  proclantation.  therefore  makes  slare^^^^^^ 

V      /i '         /.                .     ^  ..          i.1      -i.       V  4.  'i,  legal  and  illegal,  and  makes  slaves  either  punisoaoiewr 

for  the  enforcement  of  its  authority;  but  it  running  away  from  their  masters,  or  entitled  to  be  sop- 

cannot  apply  the  penalties  which  it  creates,  ported  and  encouraged  by  so  doing,  according  to  tk« 

nor  wield  the  force  which  it  calls  into  the  field,  focjJity  of  the  plantation  to  which  they  belong,  and  tte 

against  any  class  of  citizens.  ^^X^l^y  >n  which  they  may  happen  to  be.     .          , 

Aa  frt  ♦TiA  /.loifY^  «p  <.>r«i.  «^A^«TA«.»  «»:o;n»  ^-rvm  Thcrc  seems  to  be  no  declaration  of  a  principle  ao-. 

:^\  to  the  Claim^of  war  powers  arising  from  ^erse  to  slavery  in  this  proclamation.  ItUameasitfecf 


adopted  as  the  corner  stone  of  American  Bills    I^HbomiSn  To  lookXTo?^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  Rights,  united  to  condemn  this  proposition,     ^r  the  slave,  and  not  for  vengeance  on  the  «l»t^ 

lliero  was  no  such  thing  as  State  necessity    owner.  1  am,  Ac,        Signed,       RUSSEU* 
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The  extenn  of  the  operation  of  the  proclama-  not  be  supposed  that  this  policy  was  adopted 

tion  as  regards  the  institution,  was  as  follows :  without  opposition.    The  President  nowhere 

all  the  slaves  in  the  Border  States  of  Delaware,  during  the  year  states  that  it  is  anything  more 

Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  than  a  measure  for  the  preservation  of  the 

Tvere  exempted  from  its  scope,  and  remained  in  Union,  and  limits  himself  to  this  position.    The 

bondage,  as  before,  under  the  State  laws.    The  opposition    to    the  Administration    protested 

number  in  these  States  was,  by  the  census  of  against  it.  {See  under  the  several  States.)    The 

1860, 705,116.    Besides  the  States  thus  exempt-  friends  of  the  Administration,  known  as  Union 

ed  from  the  application  of  the  proclamation  men,  approved  of  it  as  a  war  measure,  and  a 

there  were  thirteen  parishes  in  Louisiana  and  resolution  to  this  effect  passed  the  Republican 

fifty-five  counties  in  Virginia  similarly  except-  State  convention  of  New  York.    The  friends  of 

ed.    In  the  thirteen  parishes  in  Louisiana  the  the  Administration,  known  as  unconditional 

number  of  the  slaves  was  87,812.    In  the  fifty-  Union  men,  not  only  warmly  approved  of  the 

^\-Q  counties  of  Virginia  there  were  39,832 —  proclamatimi,  but  demanded  a  most  vigorous 

total  in  these  two  States,  127,144.    The  gross  enforcement  of  it,  by  every  method.    {8ee  un- 

number,  therefore,  which  the  proclamation  rec-  der  the  several  States.) 

ognized  as  slaves  was  832,269.     On  the  other  It  now  remains  to  notice  the  efforts  which 

liand,  the  slaves  in  the  following  States  are  de-  were  made  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 

clared  to  be  free :  proclamation,  and  the  new  questions  which 

Alabama. 485,080  arose  in  connection  with  those  efforts.    The 

Arkansas 111,1 15  first  movement  was  to  bring  the  colored  men 

Florida 61,745  into  the  field  as  soldiers.    For  this  purpose  the 

St°W«'«% l^H??  Secretary  of  War  issued  an  order  authorizing 

Mississippi 436,631  .,                ''               /•  -kr            -u        i.i.     i.           •            i 

North  Carolina 831,059  ^h©  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  raise  volun- 

South  Carolina . .  ..*.'.*.*..*.','..'.*.  ....*.    402|406  teer  companies  of  artillery  and  corps  of  infantry 

Texas 182,506  which  might  include  persons  of  African  descent. 

_     .                                      2  412  "50  ^^  March  Gen.  Thomas  was  sent  to  the  Mis- 

*^ '     ' '  sissippi  valley  to  organize  colored  regiments. 

The  slaves  declared  to  be  free  in  parts  of  (jSee  Arbit  of  tub  United  States.)    On  the 

States  in  rebellion  are  as  follows ;  27th  of  January  a  bill  was  introduced  into 

In  Lotii^ianii,  in  thirtj-flve  parishes,  243,914  *  Congress  to  authorize  the  President  to  raise 

In  Virginia,  in  ninety-three  counties,  451,538  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  colored  volun- 

The  total  number  of  slaves  "  ordered  and  de-  teers.    {See  page  268.)    The  impulse  thus  given 

clared  "  to  be  free  in  the  designated  States  and  by  the  Government  resulted  in  bringing  more 

parts  of  States  amounts,  therefore,  to  about  than  fifty  thousand  into  the  field  during  the 

8,108,197.  year.    On  the  81st  of  July  the  President  issued 

The  efficacy  of  the  proclamation  was  proba-  an  order  declaring  that  the  Government  would 

bly  v^ry  imperfectly  manifested  during  1803.  give  the  same  protection  to  all  of  its  soldiers; 

On  tlie  one  hand,  it  did  not  appear  to  ntake  free  and  that  if  the  enemy  should  sell  or  enslave 

any  slave  by  its  own  operation  during  the  year,  any  one  because  of  his  color,  the  offence  should 

All  those  became  free  who  came  in  contact  with  be  punished  by  retaliation  upon  the  enemy's 

the  armies  or  within  the  military  lines.    This  prisoners.    An  opinion  had  already  been  given 

freedom  would  have  been  obtained  equally  as  hj  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Bates,  that  the 

well  without  the  existence  of  the  proclamation,  colored  man  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

for  all  ofl8cers  and  soldiers  had  been  forbidden  {see  Annual  CYCLOP-fiDiA,   1862,  page  752) ; 

to  restore  fugitives  to  rebel  masters.    On  the  and  upon  hiB  appearance  in  the  field  under 

other  hand  it  tended  to  awaken  a  great  sym-  arms,  it  was  insisted  by  many  that  he  should 

pathy  among  the  slaves  for  the  Union  cause,  possess  all  the  rights  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges 

'which  held  out  to  them  the  promise  of  certain  peculiar  to  that  citizenship.    He  should  become 

freedom   by  its   success   {see    Freedmen)  ;   it  a  voter,  they  argued,  and  eligible  to  public 

presented   a  strong  .  stimulus  to   free  blacks  office.    A  few  went  still  further  and  advocated 

to   enter   the    army  and    fight  for    a    cause  an  entire  wiping  out  of  all  civil  and  social  dis- 

which  would   give    freedom  to   their  race ;  tinctions  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  and 

it    also    stimulated   the    unconditional  Union  an  establishment  of  all  the  intimate  relations 

men    in  Maryland,    Missouri  and   Louisiana,  which  exist  between  persons  of  one  and  the 

to    make  every  effort  to  change  the   consti-  same  race. 

tutions  of  the  former  States  so  as  to  secure  But  these  questions  were  generally  regarded 
immediate  emancipation.  (iSie«  Mabyland,  Mis-  as  of  little  importance  compared  with  the 
souRi  and  Louisiana.)  But  the  great  efficacy  greater  one  which  arose  relative  to  the  rela- 
of  the  proclamation  was  expected  to  become  tions  of  the  insurrectionary  States  to  the  Fed- 
apparent  at  a  future  day,  when  the  insurrec-  eral  Government,  and  which  involved  the 
tionary  States  should  be  recovered  to  the  Union,  status  of  the  slave  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 
In  short  it  made  emancipation  the  policy  of  the  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  emancipation  as  a 
Administration,  and  encouraged  the  friends  of  principle  and  a  policy  of  the  Government,  it 
that  great  cause  to  make  every  exertion  to  se-  hod  been  held  by  all  except  those  who  were 
cure  its  speedy  accomplishment.    But  it  must  looking  to  ultimate  emancipation,  that  it  was 
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only  necessary  for  the  Southern  States,  in  good  their  anns  and  return  to  their  allegiance  un- 
faith,  to  send  representatives  to  Congress  where  der  the  constitution  and  laws  of  their  respect- 
vacant  chairs  were  in  place  for  them,  to  restore  ive  States,  was  set  aside.  Under  thb  view 
the  States  to  their  original  position  in  the  the  doctrine  of  reconstruction  was  announced. 
Union.  But  now,  under  the  operation  of  the  Some  held  that  by  the  act  of  secession  tlie 
principle  of  emancipation,  they  could  not  re-  States  had  committed,  as  it  were,  political  sni- 
cover  their  position  as  slaveholding  States,  but  cide ;  others,  that  by  the  occupation  of  the 
must  appear  as  non-slaveholding  States.  The  States  by  the  Federal  forces,  they  were  reduced 
problem  thus  to  be  solved  was  to  accomplish  to  the  condition  of  conquered  provinces;  oi li- 
the re-appearance  of  the  slaveholding  insarrec-  ers,  that  their  condition  would  be  similar  tt> 
tionary  States  in  the  Union,  with  the  shackles  that  of  the  territories ;  all,  however,  agreed 
of  their  slaves  knocked  off,  with  their  bond-  that  the  consent  of  the  United  States  was  nec- 
men  and  women  and  children  sent  forth  as  essary  to  their  re-assuming  their  positions  as 
free.  A  problem  of  this  magnitude  called  into  States,  and  that,  too,  upon  such  conditions  as 
exercise  for  its  solution  the  ablest  intellects  of  might  be  imposed — the  principal  one  of  which 
the  unconditional  Union  men,  or  emancipa-  of  course  would  be  that  slavery  should  not  ex- 
tionists.  In  the  first  place  it  assumes  that  the  ist  in  such  States.  It  was  contended  ttiat  the 
United  States  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and  faith  of  the  nation  had  been  pledged  to  this 
conditions  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  insur-  end,  by  the  fact  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of 
rectionary  States  in  the  Union,  and  be  able  to  the  war,  and  by  the  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
secure  their  re-appearance  upon  those  terms,  pation.  These  views  were  enforced  in  the 
To  accomplish  this  measure  involves  the  entire  public  journals  and  by  addresses,  without  much 
subjugation  of  those  States,  the  extinction  of  reference  to  authority,  until  the  decision  of  the 
their  existing  Governments  and  the  creation  of  prize  cases  (claimants  of  the  Hiawatha,  &c,,  f?- 
new  ones.  The  argument,  however,  upon  the  United  States,  &c.),  in  which  the  actual  status 
relations  of  the  insurrectionary  States  is  too  of  the  people  of  the  seceded  States  in  reference 
important  to  be  passed  over.  to  the  United  States  came  before  the  Supreme 
As  early  as  the  session  of  Congress  which  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  appeal  from  the 
commenced  in  December,  1861,  and  continued  District  Courts,  and  which  were  decide<l  March 
through  the  first  part  of  1862,  the  ground  was  Oyi.  This  decision  has  been  made  the  founda- 
taken  by  the  majority  of  that  body  that  slavery  tion  of  arguments  to  prove  that,  by  the  set  of 
was  the  cause  of  the  war.  They  reasoned  that  war,  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  seceded 
there  could  be  no  permanent  peace  as  long  as  States  is  abrogated  in  the  same  manner  ts  a 
it  existed,  and  that  the  future  interests  of  the  treaty  made  between  two  countries  in  time  of 
country  demanded  its  extermination.  In  the  peace  is  by  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  there- 
Border  States  this  end  could  be  accomplished,  fore  that  those  States  have  lost  all  rights  which 
it  was  suggested,  by  inducing  the  Union  men  they  had  under  the  Constitution  before  seees- 
who  had  successfully  resisted  secession,  to  be-  sion,  and  are  in  a  position  to  be  reduced  to  con- 
come  emancipationists  either  immediate  or  quered  provinces  by  the  success  of  the  Federal 
gradual.  Gradual  emancipation  with  compen-  forces.  {See  Coxgbess,  U.  S.,  pages  260,  S09, 811, 
sation  was  proposed  by  the  President  and  re-  812.)  Mr.  Whiting,  Solicitor  of  War  Dept^  to 
jected  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Kentucky,  whose  opinion  great  weight  was  given,  not 
and  held  in  suspense  in  Missouri  in  order  to  only  on  account  of  his  position,  but  as  a  ju>t 
ascertain  the  action  of  Congress  relative  to  an  tribute  to  his  acknowledged  ability,  preseiitt-d 
appropriation  for  that  purpose.  (See  Axntal  this  view  of  the  case  in  a  letter  to  the  Union 
Cyclopedia,  1862,  Public  DocAients.)  The  League  of  Philadelphia,  in  July: 
appropriation  failed  to  pass  Congress,  and  the  Beware  of  committing  yourselves  f o  the  fatal  doc- 
subject  was  dropped.  Subsequent  proceedings  trine  of  recognizing  the  existence,  in  the  Union,  of 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  all  the  Border  States  States  which  nave  been  declared  by  the  President's 
and  Louisiana.    The  doctrine  of  "  contraband,"  proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion.    For.  by  this  new  de- 

as,mnouncedbyGen.Butler,hadbeenfollowed  '^Ze'l-X'^'i^^^^^^^ 

by  the  freemg  of  the  slaves  of  those  already  get  back  by  fraud  what  they  failed  to  get  by  figbticg. 

engaged  in  the  rebellion,  whenever  they  came  Bo  not  permit  them,  without  proper  safeguards,  to  re- 

within  the  field  of  army  operations,  and  the  »"«"«  in  yo«r  councils  in  the  benate  and  in  the  House 

emancipation  proclamation    declared    free  all  n^oTIuiw  olfstST^^^^^^ 

persons  held  as  slaves  withm  the  msurrection-  gmi  unaltered,  to  resume  State  powers. 

ary  States.     But  in  case  of  the  ultimate  sue-  Beware  of  entangling  yourselves  with  the  techcic?! 

cess  of  the  Federal  forces,  or  of  the  people  of  doctrine  of  forfeitures  o"f  State  rights;  as  such  dc-> 

the  Confederate  States  returning  to  their  alle-  ^^^^  ^^^'^;  .^r  necessary  implication,  the  operaticm 

r^ir^^^^  +/X  +1,^  TT«;f^;?  Gf«f««   „^i?^-  ♦!.«  -^«o<.:  of  a  code  of  laws  and  of  correspoDdiDg  civil  nghi-, 

glance  to  the  Umted  States,  under  the  coneti.  ^^  existence  of  which  you  deny. 

tution  and  laws  of  their  respective  States  at  The  solution  of  all  our  diflBcufty  rests  in  the  en force- 

the  time  of  secession,  the  slaves  not  within  the  mcnt,  against  our  public  enemy,  of  our  belligerctit 

lines  of  the  army,  or  which  had  belonged  to  rigj»t8  of  civil  war.                         ,..„,,    ^ 

masters  who   had   not   sympathized  with  the  when  the  insurrection  commenced  by  lUegal  acts  o^ 

iTii.                ,j            .     J  "•i'»''*"^«^   "*^"  "»"  secession,  and  by  certain  exhibitions  of  force  agaiE^t 

rebellion,  would  remam  in  bondage  unless  the  the  Government,  in  distant  parts  of  the  countrr.  it 

doctrine  that  those  in  rebellion  could  lay  down  was  supposed  that  the  insurgents  might  be  quelled 
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and  peace  restored  without  requirinff  a  large  military  Court  of  the  United  Sthtes,  in  the  case  of  the  Hia- 

furce,  aud  without  involving  those  \>'no  did  not  active-  watha,  decided  on  the  9th  of  March,  1863.    In  that 

\y  participate  in  overt  acts  of  treason.  Hence  the  Got-  case,  which  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  citi- 

crument,  relying  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  zen  of  the  Union,  the  members  of  the  court  differed 

and  confident  in  its  strength,  exhibited  a  generous  in  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the  war  became  terri- 

forbearance  toward  the  insurrectionists.  toriaL    The  majority  decided  that  when  the  fact  of 

When,  at  last,  seventy -fi?e  thousand  of  the  militia  general  hostilities  existed,  the  war  was  territorial,  and 

were  called  out,  the  President  still  relied  upon  the  uie  Supreme  Court  was  bound  to  take  judicial  cogni- 

Union  sentiments  of  the  South  :  still  announced  the  in-  sance  thereof.     The  minority  argued  that  Congress 

teutioa  not  to  interfere  with  loyal  men ;  but,  on  the  alone  had  power  to  recog^nize  the  existence  of  war : 

contrary,  to  regard  their  rights  as  still  under  the  pro-  and  they  contended  that  it  was  not  until  the  Act  oi 

tection  of  the  Constitution.    The  action  of  Congress  Congress  of  July  13th,  1861,  commonlv  called  the  Non- 

was  in  accordance  with  this  policy.    The  war  waged  Intervention  Act,  that  a  state  of  civil,  territorial  war 

by  this  Government  was  then  a  personal  war,  a  war  was  legitimate! v  recognized.    All  the  judges  agree  in 

a-zainst  rcb'sls ;  a  war  prosecuted  in  the  hope  and  belief  the  position  **  tnat  since  July  13th,  1861,  there  has  ez- 

iluLt  the  body  of  the  people  were  still  friendly  to  the  istea  between  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate 

Union,  who,  temporarily  overborne,  would  soon  right  States  a  civil,  territorial  war.    That  since  that  time 

themselves  by  the  aid  of  the  armjr.    Hence  Congress  the  United  States  have  full,  belligerent  rijghta  against 

declared,  and  the  President  proclaimed,  that  it  was  not  all  persons  residing  in  the  districts  declared  by  the 

their  object  to  injure  loyal  men ;  to  interfere  with  their  President's  proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion." 

riglits  or  their  domestic  institutions.  That  the  laws  of  war,  **  whether  that  war  be  civil 

This  position  of  the  Government  toward  the  rebel-  or  inter  genUs^  convert  every  citizen  of  the  hostile 

lious  States  was  just,  forbearing,  and  magnanimous.  States  into  a  public  enemy,  and  treat  him  according- 

whilc  the  citizens  thereof  were  generally  loyal.    Bat  ly,  whatever  vnfiy  have  been  his  previous  conduct" 

the  revolution  swept  onward.    The  entire  circle  of  the  That  all  the  rights  derived  from  the  laws  of  war. 

Southern  States  abandoned  the  Union,  and  carried  may  now,  since  1861,  be  lawfully  and  constitutionally 

with  them  all  the  Border  States  which  they  could  in-  exercised  against  all  the  citizens  of  the  districts  in  re- 

fiueuce  or  control.  bellion. 

Having  set  up  a  new  Government  for  themselves ;  Such  being  the  law  of  the  land,  as  declared  bv  the 
having  declarea  war  against  us ;  having  sought  foreign  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  le- 
alliances ;  having  passed  acts  of  non- intercourse ;  hav-  gai  or  constitutional  rights  of  public  enemies,  we  have 
ing  seized  public  property  and  made  attempts  to  in-  only  to  refer  to  the  settled  principles  of  the  belligerent 
vadc  States  which  refused  to  serve  their  causey  having  law  of  nations,  or  the  laws  of  war. 
raised  and  maintained  large  armies  and  an  incipient  Some  of  the  laws  of  war  are  stated  in  the  dissenting 
navy;  assuming,  in  all  respects,  to  act  as  an  independ-  opinion,  in  the  case  above  mentioned, 
ent,  hostile  nation  at  war  with  the  United  States —  A  state  of  foreign  war  instantly  annuls  the  most  sol- 
claiming  belligerent  rights  as  an  independent  people  emn  treaties  between  nations.  It  terminates  all  obli- 
aloue  could  claim  them,  and  ofTerinj^  to  enter  into  trca-  gations  in  the  nature  of  compacts  or  contracts,  at  the 
tics  of  alliance  with  foreign  countries,  and  treaties  of  option  of  the  party  obligated  thereby.  It  destroys  all 
peace  with  ours; — under  these  circumstances  they  claims  of  one  oelligerent  upon  the  other,  except  those 
were  no  longer  merely  insurgents  and  rebels,  but  be-  which  may  be  sanctioned  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  A 
canio  a  belligerent  public  enemy.  The  war  was  no  civil,  territorial  war  has  the  same  encct,  excepting, 
longer  against  "certain  persons"  in  the  rebellious  only,  that  the  sovereign  may  treat  the  rebels  as  sub- 
States.    It  became  a  territorial  war — that  is  to  say,  a  jects  as  well  as  belligerents. 

war  by  all  persons  situsited  in  the  belligerent  territory  Hence,  civil  war,  in  which  the  belligerents  have  be- 

against  the  United  States.  come  territorial  enemies,  instantly  annuls  all  rights  or 

If  we  were  in  a  war  with  England,  every  English-  claims  of  public  enemies  against  the  United  States, 

man  would  become  a  public  enemy,  irrespective  of  his  under  the  Constitution  or  laws,  whether  that  Constitu- 

personal  feelings  toward  America.    Howeter  friendly  tion  be  called  a  compact,  a  treaty,  or  a  covenant,  and 

ne  mis[ht  be  toward  America,  his  ships  on  the  sea  whether  the  parties  to  it  were  States,  in  their  sovereign 

wouldlie  liable  to  capture ;  himself  would  be  liable  to  capacity,  or  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  inui- 

be  killed  in  battle,  or  his  property  situated  in  this  viauals. 

country  would  be  subject  to  connscation.  Any  other  result  would  be  as  incomprehensible  as  it 

By  a  similar  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  whenever  would  be  mischievous.  A  public  enemy  cannot,  law- 
two  nations  are  at  war,  every  subject  of  one  belliger-  fully,  claim  the  right  of  entering  Congress,  and  voting 
eut  nation  is  a  public  enemy  of  the  other.  down  the  measures  taken  to  subdue  him. 

An  individual  may  be  a  personal  friend  and  at  the  TVhy  not  ?    Because  he  is  a  public  enemy ;  because, 

same  time  a  public  enemy  to  the  United  States.     The  by  becoming  a  public  enemy,  he  has  annulled  and  lost 

law  of  war  defines  international  relations.  his  rights  in  the  Government,  and  can  never  regain 

When  the  civil  war  in  America  became  a  territorial  them,  except  by  our  consent, 

war,  every  citizen  residing  in  the  belligerent  districts  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  part  of  the  Union  have, 

became  a  public  enemy,  irrespective  of  his  private  by  becoming  public  enemies,  surrendered  and  annulled 

sentiments,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  friendly  or  hos-  tlieir  former  rights,  the  question  arises,  can  they  re- 

tiL*,  unionist  or  secessionist;  guilty  or  innocent.  cover  them?    Such  rights  cannot  be  regained  by  rea- 

As  public  enemies  the  belligerents  have  claimed  to  son  of  their  having  ceased  to  fight.    The  character  of 

be  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war,  instead  of  admit-  a  public  enemy  having  once  been  stamped  upon  them 

tiii^  our  right  to  hang  them  as  murderers  and  pirates,  by  the  laws  of  war,  remains  fixed  until  it  shall  have 

Ah  public  enemies  they  claim  the  right  to  make  war  been,  by  our  consent,  removed. 

upon  us,  in  plain  violation  of  many  of  the  obligjitions  To  stop  fighting  does  not  make  them  cease  to  be 
tliey  would  have  admitted  if  they  acknowledged  the  ob-  public  enemies,  because  they  may  have  laid  down  their 
ligations  or  claimed  the  protection  of  our  Constitution,  arms  for  want  of  powder,  not  for  want  of  will.  Peace 
"If  they  had  claimed  any  State  rights  under  our  Con-  does  not  restore  the  noble  dead  who  have  fallen  a  sac- 
stitution,  they  would  not  have  violated  everyone  of  rifice  to  treason.  Nor  does  it  revive  the  rights  once 
the  provisions  thereof,  limiting  the  powers  of  States,  extinguished  by  civil,  territorial  war.  The  land  of  the 
Asserting  no  such  rights,  they  claim  immunity  from  Union  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
all  obligations  as  States,  or  as  people — to  this  Govern-  ject  to  the  rights  of  individual  ownership.  Each  person 
ment  or  to  the  United  States.  inhabiting  those  sections  of  the  country  declared  by 

Two  questions  must  be  considered  :  1st  When  did  the  President's  proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion,  has  the 

the  rebellion  become  a  territorial,  civil  war?  2d.  What  right  to  what  belongs  to  a  public  enemy,  and  no  more, 

arc  the  rights  of  the  enemy  under  the  laws  of  war?  He  can  have  no  right  to  take  any  part  in  Government. 

The  first  question  has  Seen  settled  by  the  Supreme  That  right  does  not  belong  to  an  enemy  of  the  country 
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while  he  is  waging  war  or  after  he  has  been  subdued. 
A  public  enemy  has  a  rieht  to  participate  in  or  to  as- 
sume the  Government  of  the  United  States  only  when 
he  has  conquered  the  United  States.  We  find  in  this 
well  settled  doctrine  of  belligerent  law,  the  solution  of 
all  questions  in  relation  to  State  rights.  After  the  in- 
liubitants  of  a  district  have  become  public  enemies, 
tlicy  have  no  rights,  cither  State  or  personal,  against 
tho  United  States.  They  are  belligerents  only,  and 
have  left  to  them  only  belligerent  rishts. 

Suppose  that  tho  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina 
should  be  swept  off,  so  that  solitude  should  reign 
throuehout  its  borders,  unbroken  by  any  living  thing, 
wouldthe  State  rizbts  of  South  Carolina  still  exist  as 
attached  to  the  laua  itself? 

Can  there  be  a  sovereigntv  without  a  people,  or  a 
State  without  inhabitants  ?  State  rights,  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  Union,  arc  the  rights  otpersons,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  State,  in  relation  to  the  General  Government ; 
and  when  the  person  has  become  a  public  enemy,  then 
ho  loses  all  rights  except  the  rights  of  war.  And  when 
all  the  inhabitants  have  (by  eujB^aging  in  civil,  terri- 
torial war)  become  public  enemies,  it  is  the  same,  in 
legal  effect,  as  thougii  the  inhabitants  had  been  anni- 
hilated. So  far  as  this  Government  is  concerned,  civil 
war  obliterates  all  lines  of  States  or  countries;  the 
only  lines  recognized  by  war  arc  the  lines  which  sepa- 
rate us  from  a  public  enemy. 

Among  the  war  measures  sanctioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  which  ho  has,  more  than  once,  pledged  his  sa- 
cred honor,  and  which  Congress  has  enforced  by  sol- 
emn laws,  is  the  liberation  of  slaves.  The  Government 
has  invited  them  to  share  the  dangers,  the  honor,  and 
the  advantages  of  sustaining  the  Union,  and  has  pledg- 
ed itself  to  the  world  for  their  freedom. 

Whatever  disasters  may  befull  our  arms,  wliatever 
humiliations  may  be  in  store  fur  us,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  wo  may  be  saved  the  unfathomable  infamy 
of  oreaking  the  nation's  faith  with  Europe,  and  with 
colored  citizens  and  slaves  in  the  Union. 

Now  if  the  rebellious  States  shall  attempt  to  return 
to  the  Union  with  Constitutions  guaranteeing  the  per- 
petuity of  slavery  ;  if  tho  laws  or  those  States  shall  be 
again  revived  and  put  in  force  ajo^ainst  free  blacks  and 
slaves,  wc  shall,  ut  once,  have  reinstated  in  the  Union, 
in  all  its  force  and  wickedness,  that  very  curse  which 
has  brought  on  tho  war  and  all  its  terrible  train  of  suf- 
ferings. The  war  is  fought  by  slaveholders  for  the 
perpetuity  of  slavery.  Shall  we  hand  over  to  them, 
ut  tuo  eud  of  the  war,  just  what  they  have  been  fight- 
inp^for?  Shall  all  our  blood  and  treasure  be  spflled 
uselessly  on  the  ground  ?  Shall  the  country  not  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  evil  which  has  caused  all  our 
woes?  Will  you  breathe  new  life  into  the  strangled 
serpent,  when,  without  your  aid,  he  will  perish? 

If  you  concede  State  rights  to  your  enemies,  what 
security  can  you  have  that  traitors  will  not  pass  State 
laws  which  will  render  the  position  of  the  blacks  in- 
tolerable; or  reduce  them  all  to  slavery? 

Allow  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  territory  to  form 
themselves  into  States,  only  by  adopting  Constitutions 
such  as  will  forever  remove  all  cause  of  collision  with 
the  United  States,  by  excluding  slavery  therefrom,  or 
continue  military  government  over  the  conquered  dis- 
trict until  there  shall  appear  therein  a  sufficient  number 
of  loyal  inhabitants  to  form  a  republican  government, 
which,  by  guaranteeing  freedbnn  to  nil,  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  tho  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  same  position  was  assumed  by  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  on  tho 
subject  of  the  representation  of  the  seceded 
States  in  Oongress,  dated  August  27th : 

Who  are  constitutionally  entitled  to  fill  the  vacant 
chairs? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided,  by  a  unanimous 
▼ote,  that  since  the  passage  of  a  law  (sometimes  called 
the  "  non-intercourse  law^'),  approved  July  loth,  ISfil, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  insurrectionary  portions  of  the 


Union  are  public  enemies ;  not  the  disloyal  alone,  not 
those  who  have  taken  up  anus  alone,  but  all.  After 
stating  that  the  territory  "held  in  bostiUtj  to  tU 
United  States  has  a  defined  boundary,"*  the  ooart  adds : 

The  decision  of  our  highest  legal  tribunal  is,  that 
these  men,  without  distinction  as  to  individual  loYaltr 
or  disloyalty,  have,  in  law,  the  same  rij^hts,  anil  the 
same  rights  onlj",  as  alien  enemies  invading  the  United 
States.  Men  cannot,  by  their  own  act,  release  them- 
selves from  constitutional  obligations;  butthejcan 
and  they  do,  by  levying  war  against  the  GoverDmeot, 
forfeit  their  constitutional  rights. 

For  war  annuls  all  treaties,  all  conventions,  all  agrn- 
ments,  how  solemn  soever,  securing  privileges  or  pro- 
tection to  a  hostile  party.  The  rights  of  war  alone  ^^ 
main.  By  civil  war  tne  insurrectionists  lose  erery 
privilege,  every  protection,  which  the  Constitutjr^ 
affords  to  the  citizen.  We  act  upon  this  piiociple 
every  day.  B^  the  Constitution,  the  home  aod  the 
effects  ot  the  citizen  are  inviolate  except  after  warrant 
issued,  upon  probable  cause  and  under  oath,  speciali; 
describing  the  premises.  Does  tliis  apply  to  the  bou^ 
of  a  rebel  in  an  insurrectionary  State?  TheConsii- 
tution  declares  that  the  citizen  shall  not  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 
What  process  of  law  precedes  the  opening  of  abatunr 
on  the  Confederate  ranks?  or  the  confiuemeot  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  ?  or  the  appropriation  of  the  eneiDY':> 
ammunition  or  commissary  stores  ? 

When  we  make  and  ratify,  with  a  foreign  nation  in 
time  of  peace,  a  treaty  ghmting  to  the  subjects  of  that 
nation  certain  rights  and  immunities,  that  treatr  be- 
comes part  and  parcel  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
OS  much  so  as  toe  Constitution  itself.  But  when  that 
nation  declares  war,  its  subjects  can  no  more  claim  ooe 
of  these  solemnly  granted  rights  and  immunities  than 
if  the  treaty  had  never  existed.  No  single  rule  of  in- 
ternational law  is  better  established  than  this. 

But  under  that  rule  the  insurgents,  having  leried 
war,  and  having  thus  become  public  enemies,  can  do 
more  claim  apy  of  the  privileges  or  immunities  onct 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Constitution  than  on 
alien  enemy  can  claim  rights  under  a  treaty  ratified 
during  peace,  but  cancelled  on  the  day  his  govcrDmeni 
declared  war. 

Therefore,  by  a  rule  of  public  law,  applicable  in  all 
wars,  and  sanctioned  by  the  assent  and  the  coost&Lt 
usage  of  every  civilized  nation,  no  inhabitant  of  tbe  in- 
surrectionary territory  has  a  constitutional  right  to  elect 
a  member  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  do 
Senator  or  Representative  elected  by  these  iosunec- 
tionists,  though  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  hj 
the  Constitution,  can  legiuly  fill  a  single  vacant  seat  io 
our  congressional  halls. 

Nor  is  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case  one  whit  cbanjied. 
if  tho  men  lay  down  their  arms.    A  treaty  made  dunri^' 

•  This  bonndary,  earlier  defined  by  tbe  respecUve  Mi«'f  ?*• 
eesaion,  was  oQIclally  declared  by  prodamatioc  ot  ibe  ^^  ' 
dent,  issued  under  d*ate  of  July  1st,  1S68.  ThU  ira»  do:c  = 
accordance  with  a  requisition  contained  in  the  second  an'.'' 
dt  an  act  of  Congres?,  approved  June  7tb,  1S62.  Tbe  list "  • 
dudes  eleven  States,  reckoning  Eastern  Virginia  as  oce.  h 
does  not  include  Western  Ylrginia,  nor  Maryland,  nor  K'- 
tucky,  nor  lOlasonrL  Notbine  here  aald,  therefore^  applies  tr. 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  inhabiUnta  of  any  of  tbr^ 
8tatti&  To  a  proper  understanding  of  the  le^  points  :r.- 
volved,  it  is  inalspensablo  to  bear  in  mind  which  States  vt, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  inaurrecUonary,  and  which  are  not. 

All  persons  residing  within  this  territory,  wboae  pmj*r;v 
may  be  uaed  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  boftlle  Dover,  r>. 
Ill  this  contest,  liable  tn  be  treated  as  enemies,  UKiiif!i  i^'  < 
foreigners.  •  •  •  When  the  regular  coarse  of  jii>tife  » 
Interrupted  by  rebellion  or  insurrection,  so  that  the  coam  ti 
Justice  cannot  bo  kept  open,  cl?il  war  eziats;  and  bcstiliti** 
may  be  prosecnted  on  the  same  footinc  aa  if  Ib^  ^ 
posing  tbe  Qovernment  were  foreign  eocmios  iavadioe  tbi 
land.  •  •  •  Whether  property  be  liable  to  eaptuie  «s 
cnemy^f  property,  doea  not.  In  any  manner,  depend  npen  tc« 
personal  allegiance  of  the  owner.t 

t  Claimants  of  Brilliant  etc,  versus  United  States.  Maw* 
term,  1S63.  Opinion  by  Gricr  J,  Amer,  Law  Bcgister,  iF«- 
ISOy,  pp.  884  to  814. 
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peace  aod  cancelled  by  war,  does  not  revive  with  the  What  the  learned  judge  deliverinff  the  opinion  of  the 

cessation  of  hostilities.     The  matter  is  then  as  com-  court  did  gay  on  this  pomt  was  in  these  words : 

pletelyonen  to  negotiation  as  if  no  treaty  had  erer  u  [the  rebellion]  Is  no  loose,  unonranlzcd  insurrection, 

h'-en  made.*  A  treaty  m  the  same  words,  or  with  en-  having  no  (l«»flnit«  boundary  or  possesfiion.    It  has  a  bound- 

tirely  diflferent  conditions,  may  be  made,  but  it  is  a  ary  marked  by  lines  of  bayonets,  and  which  can  bo  crossed 

now  treaty,  and  whether  it  shall  be  made,  or  shall  not  o^V  by  force.    South  of  thla  line  la  enemies'  territory,  be- 

be  made,  is  a  matter  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  con-  f*"*«  *^  **  ?w  nf**  *°4  ^^^^  *°  poaaeaaion  by  an  organized, 

♦mptinir  narliV^  hostile,  and  belligerent  power.    All  persons  rw»»ding  within 

iratiiiig  P»'^"^f-            «««*«.„^^ii««  «r  tui^  „^„M  K^  **»*»  territory,  whose  property  may  bo  used  to  increase  the 

Anv  rule  of  law  in  contravention  of  this  would  be  revenues  of  the  hostile  piwef,  aref  In  this  conU^st,  liable  to 

an  absurdity  too  flagrant  oven  to  merit  discussion,  be  treated  as  enemies,  though  not  forelgnora. 
Does  the  insurgent  who  appeals  to  the  wager  of  battle 
'  ns  ?     Is  he  to  oe  secure  and  successful, 


vocs  ine  insurgcuv  wuo  apmriua  w  tuc  wugcr  ui  u«vu«        ^   understand  tho  force  and  effect  of  this  laneuaffe. 


still  to  ret«in  each  right  and  privilege  which  be  ever  }**•  "»^  *•>»  President  a  right  to  iMtltate  a  blockade  of 

possessed.    Who,  uSder  such;  .  Stite  of  thing.,  so  ffrU"v.?SSS?^r'tb'?K?l-/™fnVrStl  'l^^tl 

safe  and  prosperous  as  a  rebel  ?                  ^  ,.    .     .  ,  known  and  acknowledged  among  civilized  States? 

In  virtue,  then,  of  one  of  thcplamest  and  beat  estab-  2d.  Was  tho  property  of  .persons  domiciled  and  residing 

lished  rules  of  intornational  law,  the  inhabitants  of  within  these  States  a  proper  aubject  of  capture  on  tho  aea  aa 

the  Insurgent  States,  whether  in  arms  or  after  sub-  " enomiea'" property ? 

mission,  hare  no  constitutional  right  whatever  to  add.  These  were  the  questions  and  the  only  questions 
by  election,  one  member  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  decided.    The  learned  judge  delivering  the  decision 
^^tates.  in  support  of  it  reasoned  thus :  When  a  civil  war  be- 
*■»•♦♦•♦  comes  territorial,  the  Government  may  enforce  certain 
Assuming,  what  seems  probable,  that  we  shall  re-  belligerent  rights  against  the  territory,  to  cripple  tho 
main  victors  in  this  war,  suffer  me,  in  conclusion,  resources  of  the  enemy,  by  acts  which  are  territorial  in 
briefly  to  group  together  the  main  positions  that  have  their  operation  and  effect,  among  which  is  the  right  of 
boon  advanced.  blockade.    As  to  the  enforcement  of  such  rights,  "  all 
The  inhabitants  of  the  insurrectionarv  States  have,  persons  residing  within  the  hostile  territory^  are  "li- 
nt present,  no  constitutional  right  to  efect  a  member  able  to  be  treated  as  enemies,"  because  "  their  property 
to  Congress.  may  be  used  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  hostile 
We,   the   inhabitants   of  the   non<insurrectionary  power."    The  learned  judge  might  have  given  another 
States,  may,  by  law,  restore  to  them  that  right ;  and  reason  why  they  are  liable  to  be  so  treated,  that  is  to 
with  us  it  rests  to  decide  upon  what  conditions  it  shall  say,  because,  in  resorting  to  belligerent  acts  which  are 
be  restored.  territorial  in  their  operation  and  effects,  it  is  impos- 
Tfae  preliminary  condition  ou^ht  to  be  some  suf-  sible  to  discriminate  between  friends  and  foes  in  the 
floiont  guarantee  that  the  emancipation  proclamation  territory  assailed.  Loyal  persons  residing  in  the  hostile 
shall  never  be  repudiated,  and  that  the  institution  of  territory- are  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies — not  be- 
slavery  shall  never  again,  in  any  part  of  the  iosur-  cause  they  are  such  in  fact  or  in  law,  but  because  bol- 
rccfionary  territory,  be  revived.  ligerent  acts  against  the  territory  necessarily  operate 
Our  own  national  faith,  already  pledged  before  the  upon  all  the  inhabitants  alike.    This  is  one  of  the  many 
world  to  three  millions  of  suffering  people,  demands  misfortunes  incident  to  their  unhappy  situation  9i*d 
thi^.    The  law  of  nations  permits  ana  enjoins  it.  surroundings. 

We  had  a  right,  by  that  law,  to  destroy  slave-prop-  It  is  impossible  that  the  court  could  have  intended 

srty  belonging  to  a  public  enemy.    It  was  a  national  to  affirm  any  such  principle  as  the  learned  writer  de- 

Juty  to  destroy  property  so  dangerous,  in  order  to  duces  from  their  decision.    If  his  deduction  is  legiti- 

"cnder  the  enemy  "  incapable  of  doing  mischief  with  mate,  it  puts  one,  if  not  two,  of  the  judges  in  the  ndic- 

he  same  ease  in  future.  ulous  position  of  deciding  that  he  himself  was  a  public 

We  offend  against  no  principle  of  humanity  in  de-  enemy  to  the  Government  whose  highest  judicial  func- 

f roving  this  property;  in  other  words,  in  cancelling  tions  he  was  then  administering.*    Two  of  the  Su- 

ife-Iong  claims  to  service  or  labor.    The  inhumanity  preme  Judges  are  citizens  and  in  law  residents  of  re- 

(Totild  have  been  to  refrain  from  cancelling  them.  volting  States.    One  of  them  lives  in  a  State  [Tennes- 

Xor  do  we  actually  harm  the  slave-claimant  by  can-  see]  excepted  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation  of 

oiling  his  claims.    In  point  of  fact  it  is  greatly  to  his  January  1st,  1863 ;  and  the  writer  seems  to  entertain 

dvuDtage,    socially  and   pecuniarily,  to  be  without  the  opinion  that  somehow  or  other  this  would  save  him 

icm.     Are  we  impertinently  interfering  with  his  bus-  from  Decerning  a  public  enemy — or,  rather,  would  take 

loss — arrogantly  and  improperlv  assuming  to  judjge  him  out  of  that  category  which,  according  to  his  the- 

liat  is  best  for  him — when  we  determine  this?    ^ot  ory,  he  certainly  must  have  been  in  prior  to  the  pro- 

.  nil.     The  business  is  emphatically  our  own ;  for  it  clamation.  But  the  other  has  no  such  chance  of  escape, 

itimately  concerns  our  national  safety.    In  deciding  No  portion  of  his  State  [Georgia]  is  excepted  by  the 

as  we  see  fit,  there  is  neither  impropriety  nor  arro-  proclamation.    It  is  probably  true  that  he  has  not'becn 

mce,   but  proper  precaution  and  prudent  foresight,  personally  within  the  limits  of  that  State  since  the  re- 

he  had  reframed  from  levying  war  against  his  Gov*  Dollion  broke  out ;  but  he  has  never  renounced  his 

nnient,  he  would  have  had  the  undoubted  right  to  citizenship,  nor  abandoned  his  residence  there.    He  is 

idge  and  to  act  in  this  affair.    As  it  is,  he  has  lost  in  the  condition  of  thousands  of  loyal  refugees,  who 

;   uiid  wc  have  now  the  right  and  the  power  to  de-  have  temporarily  fled  from  the  rebellious  territory,  in- 

Ic  the  matter ;  not  he.  tending  to  return  to  their  estates  and  homes  as  soon 

liefore  the  vacant  chairs  in  Congress  are  filled,  let  as  the  rebellion  is  put  down.    They  are  still  ip.  law 

make  the  decision.    Failing  in  this  high  duty,  we  citizens  and  residents  of  their  respective  States.    No 

critice  at  ouce  the  publi«  honor  and  the  public  safety,  principle  of  law  is  better  settled  than  that  a  man  does 

not  lose  his  residence  by  leaving  it  for  a  temporary 

While  these  views  were  cheerfally  embraced  purpose,  with  the  intention  to  return  when  that  tem- 

d    earnestly  defended  by  the  more   earnest  porary  purpose  is  accomplished,  even  though  he  may 

^n'n^ir^^4-i^^ia*a  r^»  nn/^^n<i,*f{^r^<ii  TTnS/^n  vn^n  rcmaiu  abscttt  for  ycars.    So  long  as  the  onimtM  r^^'r- 

lancipatiomsts  or  unconditional  Union  men  ^^.  ^^j^^^^  j^,^  j^^^,  ^,^^j^j,  ^^^^^^^  unchanged.  Tho 

ey  were  attacked  by  others  who  contended  loyal  citizen  of  a  rebellions  State,  who,  being  absent 

at  the  conclusions  were  not  fairly  drawn  from  from  the  rebellious  territory  when  the  war  broke  out, 

3  decision  of  the  court.     J.  J.  Combes,  E.sq.,  i^as  remained  away  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 

AVashington,  reviewing  the  argument  of  Mr.  his  home  when  the  rebellion  shall  be  suppressed,  is  in 

fliting  OS  deduced  from  that  decision,  says :  •  Judges  Wayne  of  Georgia,  and  CatroB  of  Tennessee. 
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no  different  condition  from  the  loyal  refa^e  who  has  duties  on  the  goods,  took  a  bond  from  the  defendant 
lied  and  remained  away  from  bis  home  with  the  same  as  secaritv  for  their  payment,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
intention ;  and  neither  of  them  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  enforce  the  payment  of  these  duties  that  the  actioa 
any  better  condition  than  the  loyal  citizen  who  has  re-  was  brought  by  the  Government  againsURice.  The 
mained  at  home  because  he  could  not  get  away.  They  decision  of  the  court  in  the  premises  was  as  fellows: 
arc  nil  in  the  same  boat.  If  one  has  lost  his  political 
rights  in  the  Union  by  becoming  a  public  enemy  to  his 
Gorernmcnt,  all  hiTve. 


ITnder  the^e  circumstances  we  are  all  of  opinion  Ibtt  the 
cluim  for  duties  cannot  be  sastained.  By  the  cosquest  unft 
military  occupation  of  Castine,  the  enemy  acqnired  tbatfirm 
pitssewion  which  enabled  him  to  oxercise  the  ftillest  riebti 
of  sovereignty  over  that  plaoe.  The  eoTereigntj  of  the  Unit- 
ed StAtes  over  the  territory  was  of  course  Bas]K;Dd<H],  &n<l 


The  discussion  was  continued  in  the  public 
journals  of  the  day,  and  the  positions  taken, 

attacked  with  much  warmth.    The  "  National  **'?  '»^'f  ?J[  ^^«  ^'°i?^v«*H*  ^^'""^^  no  lonpr  fc  riphifaiir 

T    .   IV  „  .  ..  xi.  u  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the  inhabitants  vho 

Jntolllgencer,      m   COmmentmg  upon  the  sub-  remained  and  submitted  to  the  ©onquerors.    By  the  Mr- 

jcct,  after  stating  the  positions  and  deductions  render  the  inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary  allegwiM 

^fMr  Wf.itino'  cnvo  •  ^  tho  Brltlah  Government,  and  were  bound  by  aucb  laws 

Ol  ^r.  >v  niting,  say^  .  ^n^  gu^h  j>nly^  ^  i^  ^hoso  to  recognize  and  impose.   From 

Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  purport  and  scope  of  the  nature  of  the  case  no  other  laws  could  be  oblip&tory 

this  reasoning  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  the  question  ^pon  them,  for  where  there  Is  no  protection,  or  aUedanar, 

before  the  court,  arising  under  **  public  law  as  regards  ^^  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience.  Ctotina 

captures  on  the  ocean,^^and  as  if'e.pressly  to  ejllude  Te^.ntt'S^riJj^di'^^^^^  ^S^Z 

any  such  generalizations  as  those  sophistically  drawn  ported  Into  it  by  the  inhabitants  werS  soVjeet  lo  saeh  dntSw 

from  their  langua^  by  Mr.  Whitmg,  the  majority  of  the  only  as  the  British  Government  chose  to  require.  8och 

court  proceeded  immediately  to  add,  in  a  passage  not  goods  were  In  no  correct  sense  imported  into  tbe  rniUil 

cited  by  Mr.  Solicitor  Whiting  (for  it  would  cut  up  his  States.    The  subsequent  evacuation  by  the  enemy,  andns 

dogma  by  the  roots),  the  following  limitations  of  the  sumption  ofauthority  by  the  United  States,  did  not,  and conki 

doctrine  propounded    under  cover  of-  the  technical  jot,  change  the  character  of  the  previous  transactioDs.  Tba 

*»o,«,«:»»  Jr»^\««t^»*  «r  #v.«  ««««^  ii^^^^:^«*  »..^.^»*^»  »»  aoctnnes  respecting  the  iu«  pontlimini  are  wholly  inajvpu- 

mcaning  and  extent  of  the  term     enemies  property,  ^5,^  ^^  ^j^^  ^  ^be  gc^s  were  liable  to  AmericiB  dntU 

employed  in  prize  cases :  when  imported,  or  not  at  alL    That  they  are  not » iUW«  at 

But  in  defining  the  meaning  of  the  tt>rm  "  enemies^  prop-  the  time  of  importation  Is  clear  ftom  what  has  been  alrca^r 

crty,"  we  will  be  led  into  error  if  we  refer  to  Fleta  and  Lord  stated :  and  when,  upon  tbe  return  of  peace,  the  jari^liction 

Coko  for  their  definition  of  the  word  **  enemy."    It  is  a  of  thoUnltc<l  States  wos  resumed,  they  were  in  the  same  pre- 

tecbnical  phrase  peculiar  to  prize  courts,  and  depends  upon  dicament  as  they  would  have  been  If  rnstinc  had  bctn  a  tor- 

principles  of  public  as  distinguished  fh)m  common  kw.  elgn  territoiy,  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  United  State*.  lad  the 

Whether  property  bo  liable  to  capture  OS  enemies' property  goods  had  been  previously  imported  there.    In  the  Itttfr 

does  not  in  any  manner  depend  on  the  personal  allegiance  case  there  would  be  no  pretence  to  say  that  American  duties 

of  the  owner.  ^  It  Is  illegal  tratSc  that  stamps  It  as  enemies*  could  be  demanded;  and,  upon  principles  of  public  or  muri- 

property.''    ^  It  is  of  no  consequence  whetnor  It  belongs  to  cipal  kw,  the  cases  are  not  distinguishable. 


wealth  and  strength,  are  always   regarded  as  legitimate  does  not  see  that  he  would  have  educed  from  this  ilc 

prize,  without  regard  to  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  and  mnch  cision  the  marvellous  conclusion  that  tbe  people  of  Uie 

niqae  so  if  he  reside  and  trade  within  their  territory,    ^ee  town  of  Castine,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  by  nassing  un* 

Upton,  chap.  8.)  That  finishes  the  examination  of  these  two  der  temporary  allegiance  to  the  British  GoTcraincal 

general  qucstiona    ^' *—  ' ^~i~  •• 1— « — -  .      ..     j-     .  -^         o   .    .  ... 

and  examine  tl 
circumstances 

This  decision  of  the  court,  it  will  be  seen,    goes  ciUzcris 'orth7^ijnTted''stateV'M  hencdbrth' tohsTc 

simply  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  by  the  armed  none  save  "  such  as  the  Federal  Government  miplit 

insurrection  now_pcnding  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  ^\\Q^y  them "  by  special  enactment  after  the  re^u- 


doctrinenew,  though  it  seems  to  bo  new  to  Mr.  Whit-  as   indeed    the   court   state   in    making  their  deci- 

ing,  because  of  the  novel  use  he  has  made  of  it.    Tho  gjon,  that  "upon  the  return  of  peace  the  jurisdiction 

same  doctrine,  as  wo  understand,  was  put  forth  by  the  of  the  United  States  was  reassumed,"  and  that  all  the 

Sunrcmc  Court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Rice  rights  of  the  people  and  duties  of  the  National  Govtju- 

(4  Wheaton,  p.  246),  in  which  the  court  declared  that  ment  reverted  to  the  status  qno  ants  bellum.    And  all 

"  by  the  conquest  and  miht^iry  occupation  of  a  portion  men  would  sec  the  same  truth  with  equal  clearness  as 

of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  a  public  enemy,  regards  the  temporary  domination  of  the  insurgecis 

that  portion  is  to  be  deemed  a  foreign  country,  so  far  i^\  portion  of  the  country,  if  some  did  not  suppose 

as  regards  our  revenue  laws."    The  circumstances  Uiat  a  contrary  theory  woul<i  give  them  a  right  to  affix 

under  which  the  case  arose,  it  will  bo  remembered,  unconstitutional  terms  and  conditions  to  what  the/ 

were  as  follows:  ^     .      .     ,    „    .  call" the  readmission  of  the  revolted SUtes." 

OnthclstdayofSeptember,1^14,  Castme,mtheState  .     •     n    ^ 

of  Maine,  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  remained  in         Judge  Spra^ue,  of  tho  U.  S.  District  Coort 

the  exclusive  possession  of  the  enemv  until  after  the  at  Boston,  thus  spoke  of  tho  error  of  drawing: 

raUfication  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  February,  1S15.  political  conclusions  from  the  decisions  of  the 

During  this  period  the  British  Government  exercised  ^       ,  .       j     •     i* 

all  civil  and  military  authority  over  the  place,  and  es-  court  m  aamiraity  : 

tablitihed  a  customhouse,  and  admitted  goods  to  beim-        An  objection  to  the  prize  decisions  of  the  District 

ported  according  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  itself,  Court  has  ai'isen  from  an  apprehension  of  radical  conse- 

and  among  others  admitted  the  goods  upon  which  du-  quences.    It  has  been  supposed  that  if  the  Govem- 

ties  were  subsequently  demanded  (after  the  resumption  ment  have  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  then,  after  the  re* 

of  tlie  national  authority)  by  tho  United  States  au-  bellion  is' suppressed,  it  will  nave  the  rights  of  «"• 
thorities  in  the  case  brought  before  the  court.  These 
goods  remHined  at  Castine  until  after  tbe  town  was 
evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and,  upon  the  retstablish- 
m(M)t  there  of  the  United  States  Government,  the  col- 
Uctor  of  the  customs,  claiming  a  right  to  United  States 


quest;  that  a  State  and  its  inhabitants  may  be  F[J'*' 
neutly  divested  of  all  political  privileges,  and  treated a> 
foreign  territory  acquired  by  force  of  arms.  This  is 
an  error — a  grave  and  dangerous  error. 

Conquest    of    a  foreign    country  gives  abselot* 
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and  nnlimited  sovereign  righte.    But  no  nation  ever  Tlie  most  important  questions  in  the  foreign 

nmkes  such  a  conquest  of  its  ovvn  territory.    If  a  hos-  relations  of  the  country  arose  with  Great  Brit- 

tile  power,  either  from  without  or  withiu  a  nation,     ^*         .^.^  -n,^,  ^ r^ \ 

take/posseasion  and  holds  absolute  dominion  over  any  ^^l'  ^  0^^  Diplomatic  Cobeespo.ndexoe.) 
portion  pf  ita  territory,  and  the  nation,  by  force  of  Intercourse  of  a  private  nature  was  allowed 
arms,  expels  or  overthrows  the  enemy,  and  suppresses  between  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
hostilities,  it  acquires  no  new  title,  but  merely  regains  ©rn  States,  under  certain  simple  reguktions,  as 
the  possession  of  which  it  had  been  temporanly  de-  follows  •                                       *         o               i 
prived.    The  nation  ac(iuires  no  new  sovereignty,  bat  •'""*'™**  • 
merely  the  power  to  maintain  its  previous  rights.  1.  No.  letter  must  exceed  one  page  of  a  letter  sheet, 

Another  objection  to  these  decisions  of  the  district  or  relate  to  any  other  than  purely  oomcstic  matters, 

courts  is  founded  upon  the  apprehension  that  they  may  2.  Every  letter  must  be  signed  with  the  writer's 

lead  to  or  countenance  cruel  and  impolitic  confiscations  name  in  full. 

of  private  property  found  on  land.    This  apprehension  3.  All  letters  must  be  sent  with  five  cents  j>ost- 

ia  unfounded.    N'o  such  consequences  can  legitimately  age  enclosed  if  to  go  to  Kichmond,  and  ten  cents  if  bo> 

follow.    Those  decisions  undoubtedly  assert  that  the  yond. 

United  States  have  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  But  the  4.  All  letters  must  be  enclosed  to  the  commanding 

extent  of  those  rights  on  land,  or  the  manner  in  which  general  of  the  Department  of  Virginia,  nt  Fortress 

they  are  to  be  exercised,  was  not  discussed.     They  Monroe.    No  letter  sent  to  any  other  address  will  be 

were  not  even  adverted  to,  except  to  say  that  en>  forwarded. 

emy»8  property  found  by  a  belligerent  on  land,  within  ^t  intervals,   females    and    children    were 

his  own  country,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  will  not  ,-«„„f^j  rx«o..^«  ♦^  »^  c^„*t,   ,,»;i»«  «^«*.«;«  ««^, 

be  condemned  by  the  courts,  ^though  it  coild  be  if  p/jnted  passes  to  go  South,  under  ccrtam  rej^u- 

found  at  sea.    This  distinction,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  iations. 

to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  maritime  captures  is  not  It    was    asserted  that  the  Southern  States 


igerent  rights  by  military _ 

upon  military  exigencies.    The  objection  really  arises  spondenco  took  place  at  the  close  of  18G2,  and 

from  fear  of  the  legislation  of  Congress.    It  is  appro-  was  first  published  in  September,  1863,  whicli 

bended  that  they  may  pass  sweeping  or  general  acts  of  |g  important  as  showing  the  views  of  tiio  Gov- 

conbscation,  to  take  practical  effect  only  after  the  rebel-  ««„    '„♦  «*.  *!,«♦  a:^^      r*.,  ♦i.^  o«.i      ct\ 

lion  shall  havebeen suppressed; thattbewholeestates,  ?^°™^il*  ^*  V^^^  ^^^^'     9?  ^^^  ?'^  of  Dcccra- 

real  and  personal,  which  have  not  been  seized  during  the  per,  18G3,a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Pre j- 

war,  may  betaken  and  confiscated  upon  coining  with-  ident  by  Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York,  which 

in  reach  of  the  Government,  after  hostilities  shall  have  commenced  thus : 

ceased.    This,  as  we  have  seen,  would  not  be  the  ex-  ^        _       «    ,,  *  „-,.     /«  v         u     i    *  t 

erci^e  of  belligerent  rights,  the  wUr  being  at  an  end.  ."eae  Sir:  On  the  2oth  of  November  last  I  was  ad- 

Belliijerent  coTifiscatioHs  take  effbct  only  upon  property  7 ^J^d  by  an  authority  which  I  deemed  hkehr  to  be  well 

of  w^iich  possession  is  taken  during  the  war.    As  informed,  m  well  as  trustworthy  and  truthful,  that   ho 

against  property  which  continues  und?r  the  control  of  ^""thorn  States  would  send  representatives  to  the 

the  enemy  they  are  wholly  inoperative.    If  possession  »«^^  Congress,  provided  that  a  full  and  general  am- 

be  acquired  by  or  after  the  peice,  then  previous  legis-  ^^^^y  »^o"^d  ?«"»!?  ^*^c™  ^  ?,o  »°- ^  ^<»  guarantee  or 

lation  may  lake  eflfcct,  but  it  will  be  hj  the  right  of  *^""«  ^'«™  *s^ed  for,  other  than  the  amnesty  refer- 

sovcreigiity,  not  as  an  act  of  war.     Under  despotic  '*^"  *°' 

fovern men ts  the  power  of  municipal  confiscation  may  Mr.  Wood  then  States  that  ho  sought  the 
e  unlimited,  but  under  our  Government,  the  right  of  aid  of  influential  persons  to  procure  from  the 
sovereigntv  over  any  portion  of  a  State  IS  given  and  r^ «.„««„»„«««.  ,x«,«J;^r;^«  #u- «  ^^««^,,^^«-ri^«^^ 
limited  by'the  Constitution,  and  will  be  th«  same  after  povemmcnt  permission  for  a  correspondence, 
the  war  as  it  was  before.  When  the  United  States  ^^  be  conducted  under  its  inspection,  to  devel- 
take  possession  of  any  rebel  district  thev  acquire  no  Op  these  facts.  Being  unsuccessful  in  obtain- 
new  title,  but  merelv  vindicate  that  which  previously  ing  this  aid,  he  directly  addressed  Mr.  Lincoln, 
existed,  and  are  to  do  only  what  is  necessary  for  that  jhe  President  replied,  on  December  12th,  1862, 
purpose.  Confiscations  of  property,  not  for  any  use  .  ,  *  »  ^  i  "*'> 
that  has  been  made  of  it,  which  go  not  against  an  of-  spying : 

fending  thing,  but  are  inflicted  for  the  personal  dolin-  I  strongly  snspect  your  information  will  prove  to  be 

qiiency  of  the  owner,  are  punitive;  and  punishment  groundless;  ncvi'rtheless,  I  thank  you  for  communi- 

s^hould  be  inflicted  only  upon  due  conviction  of  person-  curing  it  to  me.    Understanding  the  phrase  in  the  para- 

al  guilt.     What  offences  shall  be  created  and  what  graph    above    quoted— *' the  Southern  States  would 

penalties  affixed,  must  be  left  to  thejustice  and  wisdom  send  representatives  to  the  next  Congress" — to  bo 

of  Congress  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Consti-  substantially  the  same  as  that  ''the  people  of  the 

tiition.     Such   penal  enactments  have  no  connection  Southern  States  would  cease  resistance,  and  would  rc- 

\\  hiitcvcr  with  the  decisions  of  prize  courts,  enforcing  inaugurate,  submit  to,and  maintain  the  national  author- 

I) .-]  I  i  tj;orcnt  rights  upon  property  captured  at  sea  during  ity  within  the  limits  of  such  States,  under  the  Constitu- 

tlio  vvar.  tion  of  the  United  States,"  I  say  that  in  such  case  the 

Jii  January,  John  P.  Usher  was  appointed  ;var  wo„id  cease  on  the  part  of  the  United  ^ 

c^,           4.      .    rlv.     T  * •      i.                 1  Tif     o     'AU  that  if  withm  a  reasonable  time  "  a  full  and  general 

.s  icretary  of  the  Interior  to  succeed  Mn  Smith,  aninestv  "  were  necessary  to  such  end,  it  woulfnot  be 

:!Mj)Ointed  judge  of  the  U.  8.  District  Court  of  withheld. 

Indiaua.      The  Cabinet   of   Mr.  Lincoln   was  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  now  to  commnni- 

tliiis  composed  as  follows :  ^^^  ^h»*'  formally  or  informally,  to  the  people  of  the 

*^  Southern  States.    3Iy  belief  is  that  they  alreajlv  know 

^VILLIAlf  II.  Sewaro,  New  Tork.  Secretary  of  State,  it,  and  when  they  choose,  if  ever,  thev  can  communi- 

SAL3ION  P.  Cn.vsc,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  cate  with  me  unequivocally.    Nor  do  1'  think  it  proper 

KuwiN    M.    Stanton,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  now  to  suspend  militaiy  operations  to  try  any  experi- 

War.                                             *  ment  of  negotiation.     I  should,  nevertheless,  receive, 

(1  iDEOx  Wklles,  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  great  pleasure,  the  exact  information  you  now 

John-  P.  Usiies,  Indiana,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  have,  and  also  such  other  as  you  may  in  any  way  ob- 

iloXTOoMERT  ISlaib,  Maryland,  Postmaster-General,  tain.    Such  information  might  be  more  valuable  be- 

Edwarb  Uatks,  Missouri,  Attorney-General.  fore  the  1st  of  January  than  afterward.    While  there 
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is  nothing  in  this  letter  which  I  shall  dread  to  see  in  tion  afforded  any  pretext  for  eecession,  provid- 

history,  it  is,  perhaps,  better,  for  the  present  that  jng,  on  the  contrary,  a  peaceful  remedy  for 

its  existence  should   not   become  public.     I  there-     ^J^' . ^^^  *i  ^/L  •  ^_^   I 

fore  have  to  request  that  you  will  regard  it  as  cona-  ^^ery  grievance  that  naay  occur  in  any  part  of 

dcntial.                Your  obedient  servant,  the  country;    denounced    the  reDellion,  and 

A.  LINCOLN.  called  npon  the  Administration  to  employ  all 

It  is  not  known  that  any  propositions  were  the  power  of  the  nation  for  its  suppression; 

made  either  by  the  Federal  Government  or  affirmed  continued  devotion  to  the  Monroe  doc- 

that    at    Richmond  relative  to    peace,  or  a  trine  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  this 

suspension  of  hostilities,  or  an  amnesty,  other  continent  by  European  nations;  applauded  the 

than  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  accom-  valor  and  unselfish  patriotism  of  the  soldiers: 

panying  his  message  to  Congress,  in  Decern-  declared  in  favor  of  the  colonization  of  the  blacks 

her  (for  which  see  Public  Documkxts).    This  freed  by  the  war  at  the  earliest  practicable  p<- 

amnesty   was  subsequently  explained  by  the  riod;  and  protested  against  the  incorporation  of 

President  as  not  intended  to  embrace  persons  the  negro  contingent  upon  the  \yesLce  establish- 

held  as  prisoners  of  war.  ment  of  the  Federal  army,  holding  that  the  dls- 

Several  conventions  assembled  during  the  bandment  of  that  contingent,  upon  the  condu- 

year,  distinct  from  the  local  State  conventions,  sion  of  hostilities,  was  "demanded  by  every  con- 

and  designed  to  consider  subjects  of  national  sideration  of  wise  and  provident  statesmanship.' 

interest.  The  meeting  recommended  the  War  Demo- 

The  earliest  in  date  was  a  convention  of  Col-  crats  of  the  several  States  to  meet  in  natiooal 

orod  People,  which  convened  at  Poughkeepsie,  convention  on  the  first  "Wednesday  in  May, 

New  York,  about  June  15th.    J.  W.  0.  Pen-  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  action  as 

nington  was  chosen  president  of  the  conven-  appeared  best  respecting  the  nomination  of  a 

tion.    A  lengthy  address  land  resolutions  were  President  and  vice-President, 

adopted— among  the  latter  were  the  following :  On  the  19th  of  August,  a  conference  or  crn- 

Eetohed,  That  more  effective  remedies  ought  now  to  mention  of  conservative  Union  men  assembled  in 

be  thoroughly  tried,  in  the  shape  of  warm  lead  and  Rochester,  composed  of  persons  invited  to  mett 

coldsteel,  duly  administered  by  200,000  black  doctors,  *'for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  taking 

more  or  less  under  the  direction  of  Surgeon  General  g^eh  action  as  maybe  deemed  most  effective  to 

John  Charles  Fremont,  or  such  other  person,  fit  fur  the     „«u^  4.1,^    ^^^^^jL^4.i^^     ^ «^*-  «^  *i.«  «^n« 

office,  as  might  be  selected.  ^'^^^^  "^®  conservative  elements  of  the  conn- 

Hesolved,  That  we,  the  colored  citizens  of  this  Slate,  try  in  the  approaching  presidential  campaign.' 

arc  loyal  and  true  to  the  Government;  that  our  for-  Representatives    were   present    from  scTerul 

tunes  rise  or  fall  with  it;  that  wo  are  ready,  anxious.  States,  including   Missouri,  Kentucky,  Mary- 

and  willing  to  demonstrate  that  truth  and  loyalty  on  land,  and  Wisconsin.     A  series  of  resolutioos 

the  field  of  battle,  or  wherever  else  we  can  aid  in  re-  ***"^j  **"**    wf  iowi*o4u.     ^^    ^*  „      .              ., 

storing  the  nation  to  its  integrity  and  prosperity ;  that  ^©re  adopted,  of  which  the  followmg  were  tiio 

we  firmly  and  confidently  relv  on  the  GoTernment  for  most  distinctive : 

the  protection  and  treatment  due  to  civilized  men,  and  Ji^solved,  That  this  meeting  favors  an  association  of 
believe  that  we  shall  receive  it.  conservative  Union  men  for  ttie  next  presidential  cam- 
On  the  23d  of  August  a  convention  of  War  paign ;  and  that  we  invite  the  union  and  cooperation  rf 
Democrats  was  convened  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  election  to  any  office  in  ly 
Gen.  Nathan  Kimball  was  chosen  president,  A  fAy'^atKI  w^rieS^rn.'SlSjSrS 
series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  of  which  ticism  of  any  kind ;  that  our  abiding  purpose  in  brieC 
the  following  were  among  the  most  distinctive :  is :  The  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  maiDtcnance 

That  the  Democratic  principles  heretofore  avowed,  ^[  ^^^  ^^^^^*  adherence  to  the  Constitution,  fidelity  10 

to  which  we  stand  pledged,  imperatively  demand  of  us  *^®  Government,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  op- 

to  repudiate  the  doctrines  of  secession  and  all  svmpathy  PO«l>on  to  foreign  intervention.                     ...,;„ 

with  them,  and  to  give  our  unqualified  suppo'rt  to  our  ,   BesoUed,  That  the  rights  of  property,  whether  .0 

country  and  its  constituted  authorities  in  the  great  ''"^s,  personalty,  or  slaves  in  the  Slates,  is  exda- 

trial  of  war,  until  the  last  vestige  of  the  present  rebel-  S^®^^  withm  the  authority  and  junsdiction  of  the 

lion  is  suppressed  and  destroyel  States  respectively ;  and  the  owners  of  all  or  either  01 

That  the  conspiracy  to  break  up  the  Union  of  Demo-  !??»« A*^^^.?  ^^^**^®  °{  ^'^Y^'^^l  *^.^°S  o.  ^f  ^T\l! 

cratic  States,  and  to  establish  aristocracies  was  delib-  !J  ^^  *^e  Government  of  tlie  United  States  the  I  r^- 

erately  planned  and  executed  by  those  who  broke  up  ^e?*!  or  any  military  or  civil  officer  thereof  pj^«pt  for 

and  purposely  defeated  the  Democratic  party.    w£  P"^J*c  use  and  just  compensation,  or  for  cnmcs  com- 

have  no  apologies  to  offer  for  the  acts  of  the  traitors  ^^"^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^^f*  ^^oy  shall  bo  convicted  accordm? 

who  declared  that  the  "  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  *J.*^f.  ^'^^^^e  and  form  of  trial  prescribed  by  the  Ua- 

be  a  good  cause  for  secession,  disunion,  and  revolu-  ■titution. 

tion."  and  we  denounce  all  organizations  that  oppose  ^  committee  was  appointed,  with  authority 

or  fail  with  their  whole  strength  to  support  the  war     ._  ^^n  ^  vr  a*       ^  r\  a* V.-  *k«  nAmini- 

and  crush  out  the  rebeUion,  al  anti-Democratic,  fana-  *?  ^^  »  National  Convention  for  the  nominJi 

tic,  and  treasonable.  tion  of  a  President,  and  make  all  necessary 

Subsequently,  on  November  24th,  a  confer-  arrangements.    Under  the  auspices  of  this  com- 

ence  of  War  Democrats  was  held  at  Chicago.  ™»t<i?e  a  convention  was  held  on  DeceniDer 

Representatives  were  present  from  Ohio,  In-  4th,  m  Cincinnati,  of  persons  invited  thus: 

(liana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.     A  For  the  purpose  of  consultation,  and  taking  sncb  cc- 

declaration   of   principles   was  adopted,    and  tion  as  maybe  deemed  most  effective  to  &cca'c jic 

measures  taken  looking  to  a  national  orpaniza-  no™°a«on  and  election  of  «>?»e"^««7  ""^". 'J,^ 
*.  m  1  Ai.  Ill  •  ^n  •  approachmir  presidential  campaign.  The  racctjog "»" 
tion.  The  platform  declared  unequivocally  in  be  composed  of  Old  Line  Whigs.^ar  Democrats  coo- 
favor  of  the  Union,  denied  that  the  Constitu-  servative  men,  without  regaiS  to  former  party  predi- 
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lectioiw— friends  of  Jackson,  Webster,  Clay,  and  Crit-  We  have  not  convened  for  the  purpose  of  president- 

tcudcD,  who  desire  to  preserve  the  Union  and  the  Con-  making,  nor  arc  we  to  arrogute  to  ourselves  to  fore- 

stitutioD  unimpaired — who  are  willing  to  take  their  stall  in  this  question  our  feliow*citizens.  Nevertheless, 

stand  upon  the  Kentucky  platform,  opposed  alike  to  se-  we  deem  it  proper  to  take  advantage  of  our  meeting, 

cession  and  abolition  fanaticism— who  believe  that  the  for  the  expression  of  our  sympathies  and  antipathies. 

war  should  be  carried  on  till  those  in  armed  revolt  are  Therefore,  we  declare,  that  the  confidence  and  sym- 

compelled  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  pathy  of  the  German  radicals  will  be  ensured  only  by 

Congress,  and  who  hold  that  the  State  Governments  a  decided  and  well-tried  representation  of  a  process- 

suspended  by  the  revolt  should  be  restored  under  their  ivc  and,  as  early  as  possible,  a  radical  policy,  and  that 

State  Constitutions  respectively.  we  should  consider  it  as  incompatible  with  our  princi- 

At  this  meeting  tbe  foUowing  reeolntion  was  ?ln«U 'e  Pprcrw'hT:i^".^rt\f  1^^^^ 

adoptea :  pute  and  jeopardy  at  home  and  abroacf. 

ado^ifnd'  r^LTL'ZX^  ^I.fSr  of  S  ^he  substance  of  the  resolutions  adopted  is 

(see  page  668),  and  suggests  to  the  conservative  Union  OXpressCQ  as  tOUOWS : 

national  committee  the  name  of  George  B.  McClellan  Integrity  of  the  Union,  and  subordination  of  the 

for  the  next  presidency,  and  recommends  to  the  said  several  States  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of 

committee  to  take  such  action  in  regard  to  the  nomino-  the  United  States. 

tiun  of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  Unconditional  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

as  they  may  deem  expedient.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  entire  tciTitory  of  tho 

A  more  considerable  itieettng  of  this  com-  ^°|^  States  in  the  shortest  way               _ 

•**  «          1    ^A  :-,  -Dkn^;!^!^!,:?  ^^  rk^««.^u^-  Revision  of  tho  Constitution  in  tho  spirit  of  the 

mittee  was  held  m  Philadelphia,  on  December  Declaration  of  Independence. 

24th,  at  vhich  the  following,  among  other  res-  Treatment  of  the  reconquered  rebel  States  as  ter- 

olutions,  were  adopted :  ritories  for  the  purpc^e  of  reconstruction. 

Jie^ohed,  That  this  committee  recommend  to  the  ,   Cession  of  the  confiscated  lands  in  the  spirit  of  the 

people  of  the  United  States,  General  George  B.  McClel-  ^°i5^,^^i^'i?*  I^  !ff  ^Z^^'ZmJ  T^lnLtl 

fan  M  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  Governor  ^*^?^  ^  iH®  ff^?^^,^  i"'®  country,  of  whatever 

r^  n^cSnt'"'  '' '''"""'"'  "  '  "'°'^'*'^  '''  %"knxloV  of  MotoeTctrine. 

Jiesolied,  That  ai  a  basis  of  Union  this  committee  i„.^"jf  ?f  ^"^^  European  revolution  against  foreign 

recommends  the  ICentucky  platfomj^  embodyin^j  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  tho  press  and  speech 

twofold  idea  of  the  support  of  the  Government  in  its  .„„:"or  ";i;*n^\r  ««                            ^                "F^^" 

contest  with  the  rebeftfon,  and  of  opposition  to  all  '^Sl^liuh^n^tTa?.nf^^^^^  wniliMrv  ..«t..r. -Jmn«r 

eflorts  to  substitute  the  doimas  of  raafcalism  for  the  *«?,'i*Si?^i"/°Ll  *  SnVv  °li  ni  i^-Tin^ 

principles  of  the  Constitution.  ^  *^.«  ^"^^^  system-universal  obligation  for  military 

Late  in  the  year  a  convention  of  Germans  Support  of  such  candidates  for  public  offices  as  stand 

was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.     An  address  and  nearest  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  platform. 

resolutions  were  adopted  in  which  the  mem-  {See  Finances  of  the  United  States,  Army, 

bers  of  the  convention  declared  themselves  to  Navy,  Conobess,  U.  8.,  Puisoxbbs,  Oommebge, 

be  independent  of  parties.    They  said :  &c.,  &c.) 

V 

VERMONT.     The  number  of  troops  sent  New  York,  for  his  letter  to  tho  Vallandigham 

into  the  array  from  this  State  up  to  Jan.  1864,  meeting  at  Albany!    The  Union  State  Conven- 

Avas  18,224.      The  Vermont  regiment^  have  tion  met  at  Burlington  on  the  8th  of  July,  and 

suffered  greatly  during  the  war,  having  been  nominated  for  governor,  John  G.  Smith;  lient.- 

in  active  service  in  various  portions  of  the  governor,  Paul  Dillingham ;   treasurer,  John 

South,  and,  at  the  above  date,  7,884  were  all  R.  Page.    Resolutions  were  adopted  pledging 

that  remained  in  the  service,  of  whom  only  the  men  and  means  of  Vermont  to  aid  in  putting 

0,150  were  on  duty.    The  quota  assigned  to  down  the  rebellion;  approving  of  the  lawful 

Vermont  under  tho  conscription  act  of  18G3,  and  necessary  use  of  the  martial  and  civil  pow- 

was  4,715,  of  which  number  only  948  had  en-  ers  of  the  Government  for  that  object,  and  de- 

tered  the  service  or  furnished  substitutes,  and  daring  that  Northern  traitors  deserve  greater 

1,833  paid  the  commutation.  •reproach  than  Southern  rebels.    The  Union 

Tho  annual  State  election  caused  'some  ex-  ticket  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.    The 

citcment.     The  Democratic  State  Convention  vote  for  governor  stood  as  follows:   Smith, 

mot  at  Montpelier  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  29,613;  Redfield,  11,962 ;  mfyority  for  Smith, 

nominated  for  p^o vern or  Hon.  T.  P.  Redfield;  17,651.    The  agriculturalinterests  of  the  State 

lieut.-governor,  E.  A.  Chapin;  treasurer,  R.  Mc-  prospered  during  the  year. 

K.  Ormsby.     They  adopted  resolutions  declar-  VERNET,  Emile  Jean  Hobace,  commonly 

iiij^  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  en-  known  as  Horace  Vernet,  a  French  painter, 

tlangered  by  the  Administration  in  establishing  born  in  Paris,  June  30th,  178d,  died  Jan.  17th, 

iiiurtial  law  in  States  where  the  Government  1863.    He  was  a  member  of  a  family  well 

is  unobstructed,  and  committing 4;yrannical  acts  known  in  the  history  of  French  art,  and  at  an 

on  loyal  and  unoffending  citizens.    The  "  plat-  early  age  manifested  an  unusual  taste  and  facil- 

form"  was  similar  to  the  one  adopted  by  tho  ity  for  painting.    While  yet  a  boy  he  wascom- 

I  >emocratic  State  Convention  of  Ohio.    An  ad-  pelled  to  use  his  pencil  for  his  own  support, 

iitional  resolution  thanked  Gov.  Seymour  of  and  when  about  17  years  of  age  competed  un- 
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successfully  for  the  grand  prize  of  the  Acade-  "  Hagar  driven  out  by  Abraham,"  and  "  The 
my  of  Fine  Arts.  Subsequently  he  was  draft-  Good  Samaritan."  Other  well  known  eastern 
ed  into  the  army,  and  after  two  years'  service  subjects  were  his  "  Lion  Hunt,"  "  Council  of 
was  married,  and  commenced  his  artistic  career.  Arabs,"  and  "  Arab  Mother  Rescuing  her 
Ife  had  previously  followed  the  classical  man-  Child  from  a  lion."  To  the  series  of  French 
ncr  of  David,  but  finding  it  entirely  inadequate  battle  pieces  already  mentioned  must  be  add- 
to  portray  modern  subjects  with  truthfulness  ed  his  battles  of  Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram, 
or  efiect,  ho  broke  away  from  the  convention-  Areola  and  Fontcnoy,  ''  The  Bombardmenr 
alisms  of  the  predominant  school  and  deter-  of  San  Juan  d'CUoa,"  "The  Attack  on  tlie 
mined  to  make  nature  alone  his  guide.  His  Citadel  of  Antwerp,"  "  The  Fleet  forcing  the 
experience  of  a  soldier's  life  now  proved  of  con-  Entrance  of  the  Tagiis,"  and  "  The  Capture  of 
siderable  service  to  him,  and  with  happy  tact  Rome  by  Gen.  Gudinot."  During  the  latter 
he  prepared  to  minister  to  the  nation^  love  of  part  of  his  life  he  was  said  to  be  engaged  upon 
military  glory  by  painting  the  battles  in  which  works  illustrating  the  recent  campaigns  in  Italy 
France  had  been  victorious  and  tlie  striking  in-  and  the  Crimea.  He  also  painted  many  eic^i-l- 
cidents  or  episodes  of  the  wars  of  the  republic  lent  portraits,  including  those  of  Napoleon  I. 
and  tlie  empire.  The  first  piece  which  brought  and  III.,  and  Louis  Philippe, 
him  into  notice  was  his  *'  Capture  of  a  Re-  He  declined  a  peerage  from  Louis  Philippe, 
doubt,"  followed  within  a  few  years  by  "  The  and  it  is  honorable  to  his  artistic  self-respect 
Dog  of  the  Regiment,"  "  The  Trumpeters,"  that  he  refused,  at  the  request  of  that  monarch, 
"  Halt  of  French  Soldiers,"  "  Battle  of  Tolo-  to  falsify  history  by  representing  Louis  XIV. 
sa,"  "  Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,"  "Barrier  leading  the  assault  at  Valenciennes.  Incon-e- 
of  Clichy,"  "  Battle  of  Jemmapes,"  "  Battle  of  quence  their  friendly  relations  were  for  a  time 
Valmy,"  "Soldier  of  Waterloo,"  "  The  last  Car-  suspended,  and  Vernet  repaired  to  St  Peters- 
tridgo,"  "  Death  of  Poniatowski,"  &c.,  which  burg,  where  he  received  flattering  attentiocs 
for  dramatic  vigor  and  life-like  detail  soon  from  the  Czar.  Subsequently  he  became  rcc- 
galned  a  high  position  among  contemporary  onciled  with  tlie  king.  He  was  decorated 
works  of  their  class,  although  the  sticklers  for  with  the  chief  orders  of  continental  Europe, 
the  old  style  found  much  to  condemn  in  them,  and  at  his  death  stood  at  the  head  of  hia  pro- 

In  1822  his  works  were  denied  admission  fession  in  France, 
into  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Louvre  on  ac-  VIRGINIA.  That  portion  of  the  State 
count  of  their  "  seditious "  tendency ;  where-  which  recognizes  the  Confederate  Govero- 
upon  he  transformed  his  studio  into  an  exhibi-  ment,  has  been  so  completely  occupied  by  the 
tion  room,  and  presented  to  the  public  a  numer-  armies  and  by  that  Government,  that  the  de- 
ous  collection  of  his  own  works.  In  spite  of  tails  of  the  army  operations  and  of  tlie  C<}n- 
this  petty  persecution  he  fared  well  under  the  federate  States  engross  nearly  all  subjects  of 
Bourbons,  and  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Lo-  interest.  The  entire  military  force  of  the  State 
gion  of  Honor.  1825,  and  a  member  of  the  In-  was  absorbed  by  the  Confederate  conscription. 
stitute,  182G.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  direo-  The  State  bank  circulation  entirely  disappear- 
tor  of  the  French  academy  in  Rome,  where  he  ed,  and  the  State  treasury  notes  were  funded, 
remained  10  years,  executing  in  that  interval  The  debt  of  the  State  is  $84899,060.  Thissrrn 
a  number  of  works  somewhat  different  in  sub-  includes  interest  on  the  debt  which  has  bveu 
ject  and  treatment  from  his  previous  efforts,  uncalled  for,  and  is  due  to  the-  United  Statt-s 
and  of  which  his  "  Judith  and  Holofornes,"  and  her  citizens,  viz.,  $2,730,921 ;  also  the  sum 
"  School  of  Raphael,"  "  Confession  of  the  Dy-  borrowed  to  aid  in  the  war,  and  which  is  by 
ing  Brigand,"  and  "  Pope  Pius  VIII.  carried  agreement  to  be  returned  by  the  Confederate 
into  St.  Peter's,"  may  be  taken  as  examples.  Government,  viz.,  $8,500,000.  Deducting  the 
Louis  Philippe,  who  proved  a  warm  friend  of  debt  due  to  the  literary  fund,  and  the  balance 
Vernet,  commissioned  him  to  paint  for  the  is  $20,506,097.  To  oftset  this,  the  State  holds 
Constantine  Hall  of  the  palace  at  Versailles  a  bank  and  other  stocks,  from  which  can  be  re- 
series  of  large  pictures,  illustrating  the  triumphs  alized  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  excepting 
of  the  French  arras  in  Algeria,  conspicuous  •  $948,947.  An  election  for  governor  took  place 
among  which  ore  several  episodes  in  the  siege  daring  th6  year.  William  Smith  was  chosen, 
of  Constantine,  "  The  Capture  of  the  Sniala,"  VIRGINIA,  East.  A  loyal  State  gov- 
"The  Battle  of  Isly,"  and  "The  Capture  of  ernment  for  East  Virginia  was  organized 
Bougiah,"  which  are  perhaps  the  largest  and  during  the  year  by  the  election  of  a  legis- 
finest  pictures  of  their  class  ever  painted,  lature  and  the  following  St^te  officers:  gov- 
While  engaged  upon  these  works  he  made  sev-  ernor,  Francis  H.  Pierpont ;  lieut.-govemor, 
cral  visits  to  Algeria  and  the  Holy  Land,  for  L.  P.  C.-Cowper;  secretary  of  State,  L.  A«  Hn- 
thepurposeof  studying  costumes,  physiognomy  gars;  treasurer,  G.  T.Smith;  auditor,  L.  TV. 
and  scenery,  and  was  thus  led  to  attempt  nu-  Webb;  a^utant-general,  F.E.  Foster;  attomey- 
merous  subsequent  works  illustrating  oriental  general,  T.  R.  Bowden.  The  loyal  eastern  coun- 
life  and  history.  Prominent  among  these  were  ties  of  the  State  participated  in  the  electicn. 
a  series  of  biblical  subjects  in  which  the  char-  Alexandria  was  selected  as  the  temporary  cap- 
acters  are  habited  in  the  Arabian  costume  of  ital.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  Gov. 
the  present  day,  as  "Rebecca  at  the  "Well,"  Pierpont  spoke  of  slavery  as  doomed,  and  reo- 
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ommended  the  fcalling  of  a  convention  to  alter  complied  with  the  required  conditions.    An 

the  State  constitution  so  as  to  abolish  slavery  election  of  State   officers  was  held  in  May, 

forever.    In  December  the  Legislature  passed  and  the  following  unconditional  Union  can- 

an  act  directing  that  a  convention  should  be  didates  wore    chosen  by  a  vote  of   80,000, 

held  at  Alexandria  on  the  18th  of  February,  without  opposition :  governor,  Arthur  I.  Bore- 

1864,  to  amend  the  constitution  and  prohibit  man;  secretary  of  State,  J.  E.  Boyers;  treas- 

slavery  in  the  counties  of  Accomac,  Northamp-  urer,  Campbell  Tarr;  auditor,  Samuel  Crane; 

ton,  Princess  Ann,  Elizabeth  City,  and  York,  attorney-general,  A.  B.  Caldwell ;  judges  of 

including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  court  of  appeals,  Ralph  L.  Berkshire,  William 

None  but  loyal  citizens  who  had  not  assisted  A.  Harrison,  James  H.  Brown, 

the  rebels  since  January  1st,  1863,  were  allowed  The  inauguration  of  the  new  State  took  place 

to  vote,  and  any  one  whose  vote  might  be  at  Wheeling  (the  capital),  on  the  20th  of  June, 

challenged  was  required  to  take  an  oath  to  with  imposing  ceremonies.    The  retiring  gov- 

support  the  constitution,  and  to  declare  that  he  ernor  (Pierpont)  briefly  addressed  the  citizens, 

had  not  in  any  way  given  aid  and  comfort  to  urging  them  not  to  forsake  the  national  flag, 

the  enemy.    In   December,  J.  C.  McLeod  (a  and  introduced  the  governor  elect,  w^hom  he 

native  Virp^nian)  was  elected  to  Congress  from  pronounced  "  true  as  steel."    Gov.  Boreman 

the  37th  district.  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the 

VIRGINIA,  West.    The  constitutional  con-  only  terms  of  peace  were  that  the  rebels  should 

vention  of  West  Virginia  met  during  the  month  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the  regularly 

of  February,  and,  among  other  important  acts,  constituted  authority  of  the  United  States.  The 

adopted  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  make  General  Assembly  organized  on  the  same  day. 

an  appropriation  to  aid  West  Virginia  in  eman-  In  his  inaugural  message  to  the  Legislature 

cjpating  her  slaves.  Gov.   Boreman  recommended  the  immediate 

On  the  20 th  of  March  an  election  was  held  passage  of  laws  to  effectually  extirpate  slavery 

at  which  the  ''  Willey  amendment "  was  al-  from  the  State,  and  that  no  man  should  be  per-  • 

most  unanimously  ratified.    The  effect  of  this  mitted  to  vote  or  hold  office  until  he  had  taken 

amendment  was  to  strike  out  from  the  consti-  the  oath  of  allegiance.    The  Legislature  elected 

tut  ion  the  clause  excluding  free  negroes  from  W.  T.  Willey,  of  Morgantown,  and  P.  G.  Van 

the  State,  and  to  insert  in  place  thereof  certain  Winkle,  of  Parkersburg,  U.  8,  senators, 

provisions  relative  to  freeing  the  slaves.  West  Virginia  was  called  upon  for  10,000 

On  the  20ih  of  April  the  President  issued  militia  during  the  war.    She  had  already  put 

a    proclamation  declaring  that  the  State  had  20,000  troops  into  the  field. 


W 

WASIUM. — Supposed   New   Metal,      Bahr  dary  of  Bristol.    Ho  was  educated  at  Oriel 

claims  to  have  discovered  in  a  mineral  from  College,  Oxford,  then  the  great  school  of  spec- 

Ronsholm,  an  island  near  Stockholm,  a  new  ulative  philosophy,  and  ranked  among  the  most 

metal  which,  in  honor  of  the  royal  family  of  eminent  scholars  in  that  celebrated  college.  Ho 

"Wasa,  he  proposes  to  name  Wasium,     The  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1808,  and  of 

mineral  itself  has  been  termed  WasHe;  the  M.A.  inl812.    In  1810,  he  obtained  the  prize 

supposed  new  metal  was  also  found  in  Norwe-  for  his  English  essay,  "What  are  the  Arts  in 

gian  orthite,  and  in  gadolinite  from  Ytterby.  the  Cultivation  of  which  the  Ancients  were 

From  the  first  named  of  these,  about  1  per  less  successful  than  the  Modems?"    In  1811, 

cent,  oi  the  supposed  oxide  of  wasium  was  ob-  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel,  then  consid- 

tained,  in  form  of  a  brownish  sandy  powder,  of  ered  the  highest  honor  in  Oxford,  except  the 

density  3.726.  Bahr  regards  as  especially  char-  provostship  of  the  same  college.    The  Fellows 

acteristic  of  the  new  oxide  that,  upon  being  of  Oriel  were,  at  this  period,  and  for  many 

treated  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  evaporated,  yejjrs  later,  men  of  tlie  highest  intellectual 

it  assumes  a  gelatinous  consistency.  rank  in  Great  Britain.    J.  H.  Newman,  E.  B. 

Prof.  J.  Nickl6s,  however,  declares  (Comptes  Pusey,  Bishops  Miant,  Copleston,  Wilberforce, 

J^^ndus,  IvVi.  1740),  that  the  supposed  wasium  Hampden,  and  others,  beside  Whately,  were 

of  Bahr  is  nothing  more  than  yttrium  blended  among  the  number.    In  1822,  Mr.  Whately 

w-ith  a  little  of  its  congener  didymium,  or  per-  was  Bampton  Lecturer,  taking  for  his  subject 

Laps  terbium.  He  cites  the  fact  that  Klaproth's  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feeling  in  Mat- 

iiitrate  of  yttria  furnishes,  on  evaporation  of  its  ters  of  Religion,"  and  the  same  year  he  was 

v»';itery  solution,  the  same  gelatinous  precipi-  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Halesworth,  Suf- 

t:xte  which  Bahr  insists  on  as  characteristic  of  folk.     In  1825,  Lord  Grenville,  chancellor  of 

the  new  metallic  oxide.  Oxfqrd,  recalled  him  to  the  university  as  Prin- 

WIIATELY,  Richard,  D.  D.,  Lord  Arch-  cipal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  on  which  occasion  he 

bishop  of  London,  born  in  Cavendish  Square,  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  D.  D.    In  1830, 

J^ondon,  February  1st,  1787,  died  in  Dublin,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

Ireland,  October  8th,  1863.     He  was  the  fourth  in  the  University.    In  1831,  on  the  death  of 

son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Whately,  preben-  Archbishop  Magec,  Earl  Grey  appointed  Dr. 
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Whately  to  tho  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Dublin,  1856 ;  "  Scripture  Revelations  as  to  Good  and 

and  in  1846,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Lind-  Evil  Angels,"  1856 ;  "  Scripture  Revelations  as 

say,  he  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Kildare  to  a  Future  State,"  1856  ;   "Bacon's  Essays, 

also,  that  see  having  been  united  with  Dublin,  with  Notes,"  1856. 

by  the  Church  Temporalities  Act.  He  was  also  WISCONSIN.  In  June  a  correspondence 
Visitor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  Prebendary  took  place  between  Governor  Salomon,  of  Wis- 
ex  officio  of  CuUen  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral ;  consin,  and  Gen.  Pope,  commanding  the  De- 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  partment  of  the  Northwest,  in  reference  to  the 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  exercise  of  military  authority  in  enforcing  the 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  conscription.  The  governor,  learning  that  re- 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ire-  quests  had  been  made  to  supply  State  arms  to 
land,  and  during  that  period  he  bent  all  his  tne  assistant  provost-miarshal,  expressed  the 
energies  to  its  advancement  and  defence.  He  belief  that  the  people  were  willing  to  obey  the 
endowed  the  Professorship  of  Political  Econ-  law,  and  tho  civil  authorities  to  execute  it.  Id 
oroy  in  the  Dublin  University ;  not  from  his  his  reply  Gen.  Pope  says  that  he  will  employ 
abundant  wealth,  but  by  the  exercise  of  a  strict  military  force  only  after  every  resource  of  the 
economy  in  his  personal  and  family  expendi-  civil  authority  has  been  used  without  success. 
ture.  The  archbishop  was  a  voluminous  writ-  He  uses  the  following  language : 
cr.  TliC  published  productions  of  his  pen,  i  have  been  satisBed  from  the  beginning  that  in 
many  of  them  pamphlets,  and  local  or  occa-  nearly  every  case  the  conscription  law  can  be  execotcd 
sional  in  character,  are  more  than  a  hundred  by  the  civil  authorities  alone,  through  the  people  acting 
in  number;  but  he  has  aLso  written  many  wider  their  direction  in  the  legal  and  usual  forma,  h 
i»rtx%Vn  «fT.;,i,  «r;ii  i;^«  Tk«  Axii^«r;r,»  i;„4.  ^^^  ^"^  discretion  intrusted  to  me  by  the  Gorcrument,  u 
books  which  will  live.  The  followmg  bst  com-  ^  the  employment  of  military  force  for  the  eiecntioa 
prises  the  most  important  of  his  published  of  this  law  within  this  military  department,  I  bare 
works :  ^^  Tho  Christian's  Duty  with  respect  steadily  declined  to  permit  the  use  of  any  troops  onder 
to  tho  Established  Government  and  tho  Laws,"  ™y  command,  unless  I  could  be  convinced  that  aU 

London,  1821;  "Historic  Doubts  relative  to  AT^'it^iiZo  °'?°'^^^^^^ 

•vr       \          T%             X    M    /%  i>     ^     irkAi       Li  m\  Already,  in  one  or  two  cases,  1  nave  lound  tnat  appii* 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,"   Oxford,    1821;    "The  cation  for  military  aid  had  been  made  without  m- 

Bampton  Lectures  for  1822,  on  the   Use   and  cessity,  the  enrolment   under  the  law  hftriog  bceo 

Abuse  of  Party  Feelmg  in  Religion,"  1822 ;  completed  thoroughly  by  the  willing  aid  of  ibe  cirU 

'•Essay  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  "^"Tk^^il^l^ 
Christian  Religion,"  1825 
ic,"   1826;    "Elements 

"  Essays   on    some  of  the  DiflSculties   in   the  dicious  men  very  serious  alarm.     Such  a  practice  ra- 

Writings  of  St.  Paul,"  &c.,  1828;  "Errors  of  t^i rely  supplants  the  civil  authorities,  sets  aside  tice^ 

"D,^«,«r,:«™  "  1  Qon .   u  T.«4-«^^i»^4^r>««.  T  i%»f.^«^«  4^  honored  means  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  m  l.n« 

Romanism     1830 ;  "  Introductory  Lectures  to  country,  destroys  in  the  citizen  that  feeling  of  fRO"^*! 

Political   Economy,"   1831;    "Essay   on    the  interest  in  their  execution,  through  which  alone  we 

Omission  of  Greeds,  Liturgies,  &c.,  in  the  New  have  maintained  popular  government,  and  prepares 

Testament,"  1831;   "Thoughts  on  Secondary  the  public  mind  for  complete  abdication  of  citU rale. 

Punishment,"  Dublin,   1832;    "Sermons    on  R  is  impossible  to  believe  that  citucns  of  this  c^^^^^ 

tr    .         o  1*.     X    i,7r*y.     1  ^A«i.'  »^^"^vA«»    V**  except  under  the  immediate  influence  of  exciteaicBt, 

Various  Subjects,"  Oxford,  1835  ;  "  Essays  on  can  be  willing  to  trust  the  enforcement  of  ciril  lav  to 

some  of  the  Dangers  of  Christian  Faith  which  military  force,  and  thus  to  surrender  the  very  highest 

may  arise  from  the  Teaching  or  Conduct  of  its  privilege  and  duty  of  American  citizens. 

Professors,"  1839;  "The  Kingdom  of  Christ  The l!<egislature  gave  an  earnest  support  to 

Delineated,"  1841 ;  "  Thoughts  on  the  proposed  the  war,  and  appropriated  $350,000  tx)  organise 

Evangelical  Alliance,"  1846:    "Introductory  and  bring  into  active  service  the  militia,  "to 

Lectures  on  the  Study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,"  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection  and  defecd 

1849;  "English  Synonymes,"  1851;  manuals  tho  State  in  time  of  war." 

for  the  national  schools  on  "  Money  Matters,"  Ti)e  vote  for  governor  at  the  fall  electjon 

on  "Reasoning,"  on  the  "Evidences  of  Chris-  stood  as  follows:  Lewis  (Republican),  79,9o9; 

tianity,"  and  on  the  "British  Constitution,"  Palmer  (Democrat),  55,218;  minority  for  Lewis, 

published  between  1840  and  1852 ;  "  Thoughts  24,711.   The  number  of  troops  sent  to  the  annj 

on  the  Kew  Dogma  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  by  Wisconsin  up  to  Nov.  1st,  1863, was  42,585. 

T 

YANCEY,  "William  Lowndes,  an  American  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  the  event  of  theelec- 
politician,  born  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1815,  died  tion  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  President 
near  Montgomery,  Ala.,  July  28th,  1863;  Early  in  1860.  In  Jan.^  1861,  he  reported  the  secesaon 
in  life  he  removed  to  Alabama,  and  represent-  ordinance  in  the  Alabama  Convention,  and  w 
ed  thjit  State  in  the  28th  and  29th  Congresses,  the  succeeding  March  went  to  Europe  to  arcf 
lie  subsequently  became  known  as  a  prominent  upon  foreign  powers  the  recognition  of  tbe  Con- 
leader  of  the  extreme  Southern  States'  Rights  federate  States.  Early  in  1862  he  took  his  seat 
party.  In  1858  he  advocated  the  organization  in  the  rebel  Congress  as  one  of  the  senators 
of  "  Committees  of  Safety "  in  the  South,  and  from  Alabama,  and  nntil  near  the  close  of  n>5 
in  1869  urged  the  calling  of  a  convention  by  life  was  actively  engaged  with  legislative  dntius 
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his  statement  relative  to  his  resignation,  76;  order  of 
Gen.  Hooker  on  taking  command,  76 ;  order  of  the  War 
Department,  76;  Congress  passes  a  resolntioa  of  ioquiTi 
76;  report  of  the  Committee  of  loqniiy,  77;  letter  rf 
Gen.  Cochrane,  78 ;  order  of  Gen.  Bumside  dlsmJssinjJ 
certain  officers,  78 ;  his  testimony  before  the  comroUJce, 
79 ;  assumes  command  of  the  Department  of  Ohio,  'i; 
raids,  79 ;  position  of  Gen.  Hooker's  and  Gen.  Le<'»  ar- 
mies, 80;  advanoe  of  Gen.  Hooker  across  the  Kapp*h»rr 
nock,  81 ;  his  order,  81 ;  his  position,  81 ;  movements  of 
the  enemy,  81, 82 ;  report  of  Gen.  Lee,  82;  moTement) 
of  Gen.  Sedgwick,  82;  Lee's  report  of  tiiese  more- 
monts,  88 ;  fiirther  movements  of  Gen.  Hooker,  8S. 

Movements  of  Gen.  Stoncman,  68;  Kilpatrick's  more- 
menta,  84;  his  report,  84;  movements  of  LleuL-CoL 
Davis,  84;  his  report,  85. 
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Orders  of  Gen.  Hooker,  85;  orders  of  Oen.  Lee,  85; 
despatch  of  Secretary  Stanton  to  governors  of  Northern 
States,  S5;  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  relative 
to  the  conscription  of  aliens,  85;  order  of  Secretary 
Stanton  relative  to  the  sending  of  intelligence  by  tele- 
graph, 86 ;  order  of  Oen.  Wool,  86 ;  oOScial  report  of  the 
loss  at  ChancelloFBTille,  86 ;  flag  of  trace  ttom  Oen.  Lee, 
t»6 ;  report  of  Oen.  Halleck,  86 ;  loss  of  the  enemy,  86 ; 
Ik-ttor  of  Oen.  Lee  to  Oea  Jackson,  87 ;  Oen.  Jackson's 
wounds  and  death,  67;  order  of  Oen.  Lee,  87;  recon- 
noissance,  87;  Movements  of  Oen.  Lee  northward,  87  ; 
bis  objects  83;  commencement  of  his  march,  88. 

Order  of  the  War  Department  creating  two  new  de- 
partments, 88 ;  departments  and  commanders,  88 ;  proc- 
lamation of  Oov.  Curtln,  83 ;  order  of  Oen.  Couch,  88 ; 
position  of  Oen.  Hooker,  89 ;  movements  of  Oen.  Lee, 
K9,  90 ;  his  purpose,  90 ;  attack  at  BerryviUe,  90 ;  da  on 
Wincliester,  90;  retreat  of  Oen.  Milroy,  92;  court-mor- 
tjalled,  93 ;  decision  of  President  Lincoln  on  its  verdict, 
92 ;  rvport  of  Oen.  Halleck,  92 ;  evaeoation  of  Martlns- 
bur;;,  92 ;  report  of  Oen.  Lee,  92 ;  spoils  taken,  92;  ad- 
v.'tnce  of  CuL  Jenkins,  98;  invasion  of  Maryland  and 
IVnnsylrania,  98;  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
O'i ;  despatch  to  Oov.  Seymour  of  New  York,  98 ;  move- 
ments in  New  York,  94 ;  thanks  of  the  Psesident  to  Oov. 
Seymour,  94;  proclamation  of  Oov.  Curtis,  94;  do.  of 
Gov.  Parker,  of  New  Jersey,  94;  do.  of  the  governor  of 
Maryland,  94;  do.  of  the  governor  of  West  Virginia, 
95 ;  do.  of  the  governor  of  Ohio,  95 ;  movement  of  troops 
from  New  York,  95;  tcoops  IVom  New  Jersey,  96;  ap- 
peal of  Oov.  Cortin  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  96; 
State  organizations  in  the  field,  96;  proclamation  of 
Gov.  Curtin,  96;  troops  from  other  States,  97;  scenes  at 
Ilarrisburg,  97;  do.  at  Pittsburg,  97;  do.  at  Baltimore, 
if7 ;  movements  of  Oen.  Hooker,  97 ;  his  objects,  93  * 
cavalry  contests,  98;  Oen.  Pleasanton''s  report,  98 ;  Oen. 
Lee's  report  of  Hooker's  position,  93;  orders  to  his 
troops,  99;  Oen.  Cooper's  letter  to  Oen.  Lee,  99;  do.  of 
Mr.  Davis,  99 ;  advance  of  the  Confederate  army,  100; 
order  of  Oen.  Eweli,  100;  advance  toward  Harrlsbarg, 
100;  da  York,  101 ;  order  of  Oen.  Lee,  101;  Confeder- 
ates fttU  back,  101 ;  Oen.  Hooker  resigns  his  command, 
102;  Oen.  Meade  assumes  command,  102;  Impression 
apon  the  army,  102;  Its  advance  toward  Oettysburg, 
102;  Meade's  address  before  battle,  102;  Oettysburg, 
102 ;  Oen.  Reynolds  encounters  the  enemy,  103 ;  the 
battle  of  Wednesday,  108;  Oon.  Meade's  positien,  104; 
Gen.  Lee's  position,  104;  battle  of  Thursday,  105;  report 
of  Oen.  Lee,  106;  despatch  of  Oen.  Meade,  106;  batUe 
of  Tbnrsdsy,  106 ;  despatch  of  Oen.  Meade,  107 ;  address 
to  his  army,  107 ;  announcement  of  President  Lincoln, 
103:  movements  of  Oen.  Lee,  103;  movements  of 
Pennsylvania  troops,  108 ;  address  of  Oen.  Lee  to  his 
Army,  103 ;  pursuit  by  Oen.  Meade,  103, 100 ;  despatches 
of  Oen.  Meade,  109 ;  denied  by  Oon.  Lee,  109 ;  contra- 
dicted by  Oen.  Meade,  109;  Col.  Kilpatrick's  report.  111 ; 
capture  of  Vicksburg  announced,  111 ;  proclamation  of 
President  Lincoln,  111 ;  address  of  Oen.  Meade  to  clti- 
zcDs  along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad.  111; 
movements  of  Gen.  Dix,  112. 

Advance  of  Oen.  Morgan,  112 ;  crosses  the  Cumber^ 
land,  112;  moves  across  Kentucky,  112;  crosses  the 
Ohio,  112 ;  pursuit  by  Oen.  Hobson,  112;  movements  in 
Indiana,  118;  enters  Ohio,  114;  advances  toward  West- 
ern Virginia,  114;  skirmishes  at  the  Ohio  river,  114; 
despatches  of  Oen.  Shackelford,  115;  capture  of  Oen. 
Morgan,  115. 

Operations  of  Gen.  Rosecrans,  115 ;  expedition  of  Oen. 
Jeff.  C  Davis,  115;  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  115;  expe- 
dition under  CoL  Colbnm,  115 ;  do.  under  Oen.  Sheri- 


dan, 116;  do.  under  Col.  Hall,  116;  attack  on  Oen. 
Granger,  116;  movement  on  McMinnsville,  116;  expe- 
dition of  CoL  Streight,  116;  instructions  to  CoL  Streight 
by  Oen.  Garfield,  116;  movements  of  Col.  Streight,  117; 
his  surrender,  117;  letter  of  Oen.  Eoaecrans  to  Oen. 
Halleck  rektivo  to  the  force  in  his  firont,  118 ;  reply  of 
Oen.  Halleck,  118;  answer  of  Oen.  Bosecrans,  113; 
movements  commenced  by  Oen.  Bosecrans,  113;  move- 
ments of  his  corps,  119 ;  retreat  of  Oen.  Bragg,  119 ;  its 
effect,  119 ;  first  object  of  Oen.  Bosecrans,  119 ;  crossing 
the  Tennessee,  119. 

Movement  of  Oen.  Bnmside,  120;  his  command,  120; 
position  of  Oen.  Buckner,  120 ;  advance  of  Oen.  Bum- 
side,  120;  roaches  Kingston,  121 ;  ent^jrs  KnoxviUe,  121 ; 
his  reception,  121 ;  movement  upon  Cumberland  Oap, 
121 ;  other  movements,  121 ;  occupation  of  Chattanooga, 
121 ;  despatch  of  Oen.  Halleck  to  Oen.  Bosecrans,  121 ; 
do.  to  Oen.  Burnside,  122 ;  reply  of  O^  Bosecrans,  122 ; 
reports  of  Gens.  Bosecrans,  Foster,  and  Meade,  as  to 
movements  of  the  enemy,  122 ;  despatches  of  Oen.  Hal- 
leck, 122 ;  position  of  Oen.  Bosecrans'  forces,  128 ;  his 
advance,  128 ;  La&yette,  128 ;  attack  on  Oen.  Negley, 
128 ;  concentration  of  Oen.  Bosecrans,  124 ;  operations 
of  the  Confederate  army,  124;  topographical  view,  125; 
order  of  Oen.  Bragg  to  advance,  125 ;  charge  of  inca- 
paclty  against  Gen.  Bragg,  125;  approach  of  the  two  ar- 
mies, 125 ;  battle  of  Chickamauga,  126 ;  firmness  of  Oen. 
Thomas,  128 ;  he  falls  back,  128 ;  loss  of  Oen.  Bosecrans, 
128;  concentrates  at  Chattanooga,  128;  address  of  Ovn. 
Bosecrans  to  the  army,  123;  forces  sent  to  Oen.  Bose- 
crans, 128 ;  Hooker's  corps,  129 ;  Grant  ordered  to  the 
command,  129 ;  movements  of  Oen.  Hooker,  129 ;  opens 
the  river  below  Chattanooga,  129 ;  supplies  reach  Chat- 
tanooga, 180;  movement  of  Oen.  Longstreet  in  East 
Tennessee,  180 ;  plan  of  Oen.  Grant,  180 ;  his  attack  on 
Oen.  Bragg,  130 ;  his  defeat,  181. 

Movements  of  Oen.  Burnside  in  Kast  Tennessee,  181; 
advance  of  Gen.  Itongstreet,  181 ;  siege  of  Knozville, 
181;  movements  of  Oen.  Sherman,  188;  diversion  of 
Gen.  Averill  in  West  Virginia,  18a 

Position  of  the  armies  of  Gens.  Meade  and  Lee,  138 ; 
Meade  fslls  back,  188 ;  advance  of  Oen.  Lee,  183 ;  he  re- 
tires, 184;  losses  in  cavalry,  184;  advance  of  Oen. 
Meade,  1S4;  Mine  Bun,  184;  movements  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, 184;  Oen.  AverilFs  raid,  184;  operations  in  North 
Carolina,  185;  do.  in  southeast  Virginia,  185;  Oen.  Poin- 
ter sent  to  Charleston,  186l 

Oen.  Ollmore  moves  on  Charleston,  iSH ;  attacks  Mor- 
^  ris  Island,  185;  his  report,  185;  capture  of  a  portion, 
186;  fortifications,  186;  naval  force,  186;  attack  on  Fort 
WagnVt  187;  repulse,  187;  Oen.  Ollmore's  works  on 
Morris  Island,  183;  Swamp  Angel,  183;  advances  his 
works,  188;  opens  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter,  183;  report 
of  the  enemy  of  the  bombardment,  189 ;  report  of  Oen. 
Gilmore,  189, 140;  letter  of  Oen.  Beauregard,  141 ;  reply 
of  Oen.  Ollmore,  141 ;  effect  of  the  shells  fired  at  Charles- 
ton, 142;  capture  of  Fort  Wagner,  142 ;  report  of  Oen. 
Ollmore,  142 ;  night  ossault  upon  Sumter,  142. 

Movements  of  Oen.  Banks,  142 ;  expedition  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  1#S;  fta  repulse,  148;  capture  of 
Brownsville,  148. 

Movements  In  Missouri,  143;  operations  of  Oen. 
Marmaduke,  144 ;  retires  to  Arkansas  144;  movement 
of  Oen.  Cahill,  144;  Oen.  McNeil,  145;  expedition  of 
Col.  Clayton,  145;  advance  of  Gen.  Blunt,  145;  Oen. 
Steele*s  movement^l46;  capture  of  Little  Bock,  146; 
Qnantreirs  raid,  146;  attack  on  Oen.  Blunt  146. 

Department  of  the  Northwest,  146;  operations  against 
*    the  Indians,  147. 

Besult  of  the  operatfons  of  the  year,  147. 
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Asia.— Three  countrlea  purely  Asiatic,  14T;  Feralii,  147; 
area,  <ko.,  147 ;  Bokhara,  148;  British  mle  in  India,  148; 
efforta  of  France,  148 ;  war  In  Circasaio,  148 ;  roligiouB 
denominationa,  148. 

Aatronomieal  Phenotntna  and  ProgrMt^—ProgreBB  of  As- 
tronomy, 148 ;  asteroids,  149 ;  comets,  149 ;  spectra  of 
fixed  stars,  150 ;  son  and  stars  photometrically  consid- 
ered, 151 ;  sun^s  distance  from  the  earth,  152 ;  motion 
of  the  snn  in  space,  154;  constitution  of  the  sun,  154; 
heat  of  the  san^s  snrfiicA  and  cnrrents  in  the  atmosphere, 
155;  zodiacal  light,  155;  nebnlie,  156;  the  La  Lande 
prize,  156. 

^tM^i'a.— Population,  156 ;  budget,  156 ;  army,  167 ;  navy, 
157;  Parliament,  157;  proceedings,  157;  proclamation 
of  Kossuth,  157 ,  diplomatic  complications,  158. 


BAonx,  Geosgi  IL,  report  of  the  sinking  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, 63. 

Baird,  Bobsst.— Birth,  15S;  death,  158;  education,  153; 
pursuits,  159 ;  writings,  159. 

Baldikoeb,  JoHir,  the  cose  of^  491. 

Baldwin,  Boosb  S.— Birth,  169;  death,  159;  education, 
159;  pursuits,  159;  character,  100. 

Baksb,  Gen.~Hi8  order  to  raise  a  corps  d^Afrique,  27,  71 ; 
report  on  the  braTery  of  colored  troops  at  Port  Hudson, 
281, 78 ;  his  regulations  rebtlre  to  working  plantations, 
594. 

£a;)f Ma.— Numbers,  160;  annirersarles,  160;  resolutions, 
160  i  proceedings  of  societies,  161 ;  churches  in  Canada, 
161 ;  churches  in  the  Confederate  States,  161 ;  English 
Baptists,  161;  decision  on  open  communion,  161;  ad- 
dress of  the  English  Baptist  Union,  162 ;  church  In  Ham- 
burg, 162 ;  do.  Sweden,  163;  do.  Poland,  162. 

Baubxtt,  Michazl,  the  coso  of,  4S9. 

Bataxd,  James  A^  Senator  fh)m  Debwaro,  288 ;  remarks 
on  arrests  in  Delaware,  235,  286,  210  ;  on  the  transfer  of 
certain  suits  to  the  United  States  Courts,  250, 292;  on 
the  discbarge  of  State  prisoners,  257;  on  the  resolution 
of  inquiry,  259;  on  the  conscript  bill,  274;  on  compen- 
sated emancipation  in'  Missouri,  815. 

Beauchamp,  EarL^Blrth,  163;  death,  162;  public  scrrices, 
168. 

BEATrnEOAUD,  Oon.,  correspondence  with  Oen.  Gilmore, 
187-141. 

BsccnsB,  Ltxah.— Birth,  108;  death,  168;  education,  168; 
labors,  163 ;  writings,  163.  « 

Bebbt,  Hisax,  O.— Birth,  168;  death,  163;  military  sei^ 
yioes,  164.  ♦ 

BiDDLE,  Chasles  J.,  Kepresentativo  from  Pennsylvania, 
283;  on  the  conscript  bill,  280. 

Sig  Black  S,iver.^lii  source,  164 ;  length,  161 

BiLLAULT,  Au6ir8TK,A-M.— Birth,  164;  death,  164;  public 
services  In  France,  165. 

BiKOOAH,  Jonx  A.,  Bepresontatlve  from  Ohio,  288;  on  the 
admission  of  West  Virginia,  810 ;  on  the  admission  of 
members  from  Louisiana,  824 

Blaib,  Jacob  R,  Beprescntativo  from  Virginia,  238 ;  on  the 
admission  of  West  Virginia,  807. 

Bloetadt  (see  Priat). 

BoiLKAV,  Albbst  D.,  case  of^  470. 

BoltoTL—ltB  situation,  165 ;  capture,  165. 

BomxLis  BxsxAB.— Birth,  165;  death,  165;  pursuits,  165. 

Beadvord,  Gov.  A.  W.— Letter  to  President  Lincoln,  618; 
his  proclamation  relative  to  the  election,  619 ;  reply  to 
President  Lincoln,  621 ;  message  relative  to  the  Mary- 
land election,  628. 

BBADisn,  Lvrnss.— Birth,  166;  death,  166;  purauits,  166. 


^roefiL— Emperor,  166;  army,  166;  navy,  160;  ahipping, 
166 ;  coal  fields,  166;  difficulty  with  England,  167;  arbi- 
tration, 167;  action  relative  to  the  Alabama,  167;  com- 
merce, 168. 

Bridgeport,— liB  situation,  168 ;  occupation  by  Gen.  Hook 
er.l6S. 

Bromson,  Gbxkitb  C— Birth,  168;  death,  168;  pnreaits,163. 

Bbowk,  WiLxnAX  O.,  Representative  ftt)m  Virginia,  283 ;  on 
the  admission  of  West  Virginia,  805. 

Bbowkxho,  Oxtxllx  H.,  on  the  transfer  of  certain  suits  to 
the  United  States  Court^  250,251. 

BniiMXmrg.'-l\A  situation,  168. 

BuroRD,  Jomr.^Birth,  168;  death,  16S;  miUtaxy  services, 
169. 

BirsKa,  Bobsbt  £.— Birth,  169;  education,  169;  pursuits, 
169;  death,  169. 

BuBSBiDx,  Gen.,  snrrenden  the  command  of  the  army  to 
Gen.  Hooker,  76;  his  statement,  76;  his  order  of  dis- 
missal, 78 ;  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  of  In- 
quiry, 79 ;  assumes  command  of  the  Department  of  Ohio, 
79 ;  order  suppressing  certain  papers,  428 ;  hia  order  of 
arrest  in  Ohio,  478 ;  letter  of  explanation  to  the  Cireait 
Court  in  Ohio,  481 ;  order  relative  to  arresta,  ^5 ;  fitr 
ther  order,  486 ;  return  to  a  writ,  4S3i. 


Coe9iitm.—Kxi  element,  169 ;  how  found,  170. 

Cla{{/bm{a.— History,  170;  Government,  170;  Lt^ubture, 
170;  mining,  170;  different  modes  of  operation,  170;  hy- 
draulic mining,  171 ;  quartz  mining;  171 ;  agrlcnltunl 
products,  171;  silk,  171;  gold,  171;  grain,  171;  fruit,  171; 
internal  revenue,  172;  duties,  how  paid,  172;  currency 
and  gold,  172;  exports,  172;  treasure  exported,  ITS;  sil- 
ver mines^  172. 

Caknon,  Gov.,  message  to  tho  Legislature  denouncing  sa 
act  passed,  885. 

Cape  Colony.— l\A  people,  2.  , 

Cajujlx,  Jomr  8.,  Senator  from  Virginia,  288 ;  on  the  bill  to 
discharge  State  prisoners,  256 ;  on  the  conacript  bill,  STS, 
276,  277. 

Central  American  liepubllce.—QnAUmalM^  ITS ;  army,  ITS ; 
fiiumces,178;  San  Salvador,  178;  Honduras,  178;  Nicar- 
agua, 178;  Costa  Rica,  178:  Union,  178. 

Cbasx,  Sec— Letter  to  loyal  league  in  Now  York,  S33; 
spAch  at  Cincinnati  on  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
882;  do.  at  Baltimore,  88a 

C7krt<anoo0ra.— Situation,  174. 

Chemietry.^Elemcnta^  174;  allotropic  states,  174:  new 
modification  of  sulphur,  175;  now  series  of  metaUIe  ox- 
ides, 175;  new  compound  of  arsenie  and  hydrogen,  176 ; 
nitrification,  176;  alcohol  ft^m  oleflant  gas,  173;  icaiin- 
factnre  of  alcohol  by  oleflant  gas,  179;  basaa  of  anilln 
colors,  178;  physico-chemical  phenomcoa  and  prind- 
ples,  179;  dlssodaUon  of  bodies  by  heat,  179;  depoait  of 
camphor  toward  light,  180;  numerical  reUtions  of  the 
alkali-metal  equivalents,  180;  coloring  ariidea  of  eo|^r 
and  brass,  180 ;  bronzing  cast  Iron,  ISO ;  new  uses  Af 
aluminium  bronze,  180;  paints  from  iron  slag,  151;  sil- 
vering cloth,  181 ;  rendering  fibries  non-inflaxnmabk, 
ISl ;  caustic  soap  for  cleaning  flax,  ISl ;  ooncentratiott 
of  water  by  freezing,  181 ;  manufacture  of  ice,  lS:i ; 
protection  of  skins  and  frirs  frt>m  vermin,  ISi;  guM 
rubber  plates  for  artificial  teeth,  ISS. 

GAiM.— Population,  182;  army,  1S2;  flnance^  1P3;  difficci tr 
with  England,  182 ;  burning  of  a  church,  1S3 ;  actieo  of 
the  United  States  representative,  1S3. 

Cftino.— Emperor,  188;  ports  open,  168;  eontest  with  the 
rebels,  ISd;  Gon.  Ward,  133;  Bnrgevine,  184;  Uttlea 
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lU;  Major  Gordon's  sacoesaes,  1S4;    asjeemont  for 
Bteamcxs  broken,  1S5;  terms,  185;  details,  185;  reforms, 
185;    concessions,  186;    system  of  intematiSoal  law 
adopted,  1S6;  treaty  with  Denmark,  18a 
Clersk,  Jadge  TnoMAA  W.— Opinion  in  the  case  of  Jones  «& 

beward,  6ia-530L 
aiff/on.— Its  sitnatioD,  187;  captnre,  187. 
Clyde,  Lord.— Birth,  1S7;  death,  187;   military  serrloes, 

137 ;  personal  appearance,  ISS ;  character,  ISS. 
C'ocQcjLHK,  Oen.  John— Letter  from  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, 78b 
CociTEnELL,  GnAXLBS  B.— Birth,  188;  death,  188;  adyon- 
tures,  ISS;  explorations,  18S  ;  works  as  an  architect,  139. 
CoLPAx,  ScnuTLZB,  Representative  from  Indiana,  233 ;  on 
indemnifying  the  President,  2M2;   on   tho   admi^ion 
of  West  Virginia,  306. 
CoLLAiiKSL,  Jacob,  Senator  from  Vermont,  remarks  on  ar- 
rests, 238,  239 ;  on  the  bill  to  discharge  State  prisoners, 
2iS;  oiTers  a  substitute  for  the  Honse  bill,  249;  on  tho 
substitute,  250,  251 ;  on  the  conscript  bill,  275 ;  on  a  no- 
tional currency,  290. 
Colombia,  VniUd  States  q/!— States  composing,  189;  capi- 
tals, 1S9;   population,  189;  finances,  1S9;  army,  1S9; 
ro volution  In,  ISO ;  its  close,  189;  now  constitution,  189; 
war  with  Ecuador,  190. 
Colored  Troops^  first  order  to  enlist,  26;  details  of  enlist- 
ment, 26. 
CoxBzs,  J.  J.— Letter  on  the  relations  of  the  insurrectionary 

States  ta  the  Union,  839. 
CV^mffMTce.— During  1SG3,  190;  imports  and  exports,  190; 
balance  of  trade,  190 ;  prices  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cfico,  190 ;  dutiable  goods,  190 ;  monthly  Imports  at  New 
York,  191 ;  stock  of  goods  in  the  country,  191 ;  Ikilures, 
191 ;  imported  articles  at  New  York,  192 ;  exported  artl-' 
cics,  194;  barrels  of  flour,  194;  decline  of  prices  abroad, 
194;  grain  and  flour  received  by  the  Erie  Canal,  194; 
freight  and  tonnage  of  the  kkea,  195;  ex[K>rt  of  petro- 
leum, 195 ;  efl'ect  of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  195;  cot- 
ton imported  into  Great  Britain,  195. 
Commercial  Iniereourse, — Regulations  of  the  Oovemroent 
for  trade  with  inhabitants  of  Confederate  States,  196; 
act  of  Congress  of  July,  1861, 196;  proclamation  of  the 
President  la  August,  1861,  196;  proceedings  ander  it, 
196 ;  proclamation  of  Ifaroh,  1868, 196;  act  of  Congress 
of  March,  1862, 196;  do.  of  May,  186^,  196;  orden  of  tho 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  relative  to  abandoned 
property,  196;  further  regulations,  196;  regalatlons  of 
tht3  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  197;  circular  to  the  agent 
at  Memphis;,  197, 198;  letter  from  Qen.  Grant,  199;  re- 
vised regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  199 ; 
special  rales  for  agency  districts,  200 ;  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney  relative  to  trade  regulations  in  Maryland, 
202. 
;o^oxFosT,  T6]fACio.~Blrth,202;  death,  202;  public  ser- 
vices In  Mexico,  202. 
Confederate  StcUea.-^OtHcers  of  the  Government,  208 ;  bad 
effects  of  tbe  currency,  208 ;  impressions  when  the  war 
commenced,  203 ;  finances  of  the  Government,  204 ;  de- 
preciation of  the  currency,  204 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Toombs, 
205 ;  meoanres  suggested  by  him  relative  to  the  curren- 
cy, 205;  plan  of  Mr.  Oldham,  205;  schemes  for  improve- 
ment proponed,  205;  letters  firom  the  people,  205;  con- 
ecqaencea  of  the  depreciation,  206. 

Order  relative  to  the  impressment  of  provisions,  206; 
commissioners  of  impressment,  206;  resolutions,  206; 
efifect  of  these  measures,  207;  remarks  of  Senator 
Toombs  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  of  Georgia,  207, 
20S ;  decay  of  the  railroads,  208 ;  extent  of  their  fUlnre, 
COS ;  roads  made  by  the  Government,  209;  consequences 
of  detlcient  transportation,  209. 


Appeals  to  the  people  to  raise  grain,  209 ;  address  of 
Mr.  Davis  to  the  people,  209 ;  appeals  of  the  governors 
of  States,  210;  do.  of  the  governor  of  Georgia,  210;  do. 
of  the  governor  of  Alabama,  210;  letter  from  the  Com- 
missary-General, 210;  causes  of  the  distress  for  pro- 
visions, 211 ;  public  disturbances,  211 ;  contributions  of 
tho  people,  211 ;  reports  from  different  ports  of  the 
country,  211 ;  prices  in  Richmond  market,  212. 

Cotton  accumulated  by  the  Government,  212 ;  circu- 
lar of  the  purchasing  agent,  212 ;  foreign  relations,  212; 
difiiculty  with  the  consuls,  218 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  , 
explaining  the  action  of  the  Government,  218 ;  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Mason,  218 ;  proclamation  of  emancipation 
how  received,  218;  address  to  Christians  throughout  the 
world,  214;  exchange  of  prisoners,  214;  mission  of  A. 
XL  Stephens,  214 

Military  strength  of  the  Confederacy,  215;  oflTectof  the 
surrender  of  Vicksbuig,  216 ;  division  of  tho  Confed- 
eracy, 216;  a  levy  en  masae  ordered,  216;  loss  of  East 
Tennessee,  216;  Lick  of  military  supplies,  216;  prospect 
for  subsistence  of  tho  army,  216;  deficiency  of  labor, 
217 ;  losses,  217 ;  supposed  letter  of  T.  Butler  King,  217 ; 
speech  of  Mr.  Stephens,  218;  do.  of  Senator  Johnson, 
21S;  apprehensions,  218;  gleam  of  light,  219. 

(^^co^n.— Discussion  on  the  power  of  Congress,  219; 
acts  of  Congress,  219;  instructions  of  tho  Attorney 
General  relative  to  proceedings,  219 ;  legal  status  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Confederate  States,  220 ;  opinion  of 
Judge  Wylie,  220 ;  case  of  Leroy  M.  Wiley,  220 ;  opinion 
of  Judge  Botts,  220;  comment  on  this  opinion,  220; 
duration  of  the  forfeiture,  221 ;  opinion  of  Judge  Under- 
wood, 221 ;  other  coses,  222 ;  Is  real  estate  covered  by 
tho  act  of  1861  %  222;  opinion  of  Judge  Trigg,  222;  tho 
constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  223;  opinion 
of  Judge  Trigg,  223  ;  a  case  in  Now  Orleans,  228 ;  argu- 
ment of  counsel  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  223 ;  da 
In  behalf  of  the  claimants,  228 ;  argument  of  the  District 
Attorney,  22i ;  opinion  in  Kentucky,  670. 

Oonffregationalisls,  THnitorian.— Statistics,  225;  case  of 
Charles  Beecher,  225;  Canada  Union,  225;  English  Con- 
gregational Union,  225 ;  statistics,  225. 

CongreMf  Confederate.— Hat  of  members,  226 ;  resolutions 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, 226;  retaliatory  measures  suggested,  226;  tho 
Government  should  take  the  responsibility,  226;  reso- 
lution offered  in  the  Senate,  227 ;  Joint  resolutions  on 
retaliation,  227;  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  227; 
bills  Introduced,  227 ;  tax  law,  227 ;  tax  on  formers,  228 ; 
newfiag,22d;  impressment  act,  228;  resolutions  rehttive 
to  army  substitutes,  223 ;  do.  to  the  currency,  228 ;  do.  on  • 
prisoners,  223 ;  acts  of  ofQcers,  229 ;  resolution  relative 
to  declaring  all  persons  In  tho  army,  229 ;  do.  relative  to 
the  issuo  of  bonds,  229 ;  various  other  resolutions,  229 ; 
remarks  on  Impressment  of  provisions,  230 ;  bill  to  con- 
tinue all  troops  in  service,  230;  substitutes,  230;  act 
relative  to  exemptions,  230 ;  use  of  negroes,  230 ;  debate 
relative  to  substitutes  in  the  army,  231;  conscription 
act  finally  adopted,  282. 

Oonffrese^  United  8tate«.—IAst  of  members,  288 ;  resolution 
relative  to  arrests,  238 ;  do.  relative  to  persons  in  prisons, 
238, 234;  do.  relative  to  a  convention,  234 ;  do.  relative 
to  the  sale  of  fhsemen  into  slavery  by  the  enemy,  231 ; 
do.  rehitlve  to  propositions  for  peace,  284 ;  do.  relative  to 
a  military  governor  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  234 ;  do. 
relative  to  assisting  the  Government,  235;  do.  explan- 
atory, 285. 

Resolution  relative  to  arrests  in  Delaware,  235;  why 
were  the  persons  arrested?  235;  no  cause  ever  stated, 
235;  tbe  Senate  on ght  not  to  be  engaged  In  calling  upon 
the  Government  for  this  kind  of  information,  235 ;  ought 
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to  have  had  several  tboasand  arrests,  235 ;  never  has  any 
Oovcrnmcnt  been  so  hnmane,  so  just,  so  merciful,  885; 
the  value  of  a  Government  heretofore  consisted  in  the 
gaardianship  it  afforded  to  the  individaal  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  235 ;  prison  door  open  to  all  arrested  on  sus- 
picion If  they  will  take  ^he  oath,  286;  soldiers  sent  to 
every  voting  place  in  the  two  lower  counties  of  Dela- 
•  ware  at  the  last  election,  286 ;  it  is  said  men  ought  not 
only  to  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  bat  hung  or 
shot,  236 ;  explanation,  286 ;  exercise  of  this  power  re-« 
gretted,  236;  the  President  has  asserted  and  claimed 
the  right  to  dispense  with  the  law  requiring  the  habeas 
corpus  to  issue,  236;  judiciary  powerless  for  redress,  287; 
can  a  government  bo  free  with  the  Judiciary  set  at  de- 
fiance ?  237 ;  we  cannot  afford  these  arrests,  237 ;  if  the 
writ  Is  suspended,  there  is  no  right  to  make  these  ar- 
rests, 237 ;  point  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitntlon  or  the 
law  that  authorizes  officials  to  make  arrests,  28S;  a  ques- 
tion proposed,  28S;  is  the  habeas  corpus  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  process  was  legal? 
288;  in  some  coses  the  guilt  or  innocence  maybe  in- 
quired into,  23S ;  does  the  suspension  of  the  writ  author- 
ize the  President  to  arrest  and  imprison  a  man  ?  239 ; 
what  if  certain  persons  are  arrested  in  Delaware?  239; 
willing  to  trust  these  affairs  to  the  President,  840;  loy- 
alty must  be  to  an  administration  and  not  to  a  govem- 
menr,  240;  the  safety  of  the  ropubllo  Is  the  supreme  law, 
240;  supposing  the  intention  of  the  President  is  honest, 
therefore  yoa  are  not  to  question  his  acta,  840;  is  the 
right  to  repeal  a  law  an  executive  power?  241;  the 
President  and  all  men  who  do  these  acts  are  trespass- 
ers, 241 ;  "away  with  this  nonsense  that  slavery  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  war,*^  241 ;  yeas  and  nays  on  Uie  resolu- 
tion, 241. 

In  the  Ilouse,  a  bill  to  indemnify  the.  President  and 
other  persons  for  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  dkc.,  considered,  241 ;  the  President  had 
the  authority  by  law,  241 ;  the  miOority  are  prepared  to 
pass  this  bill  now,  242 ;  we  must  vindicate  him  now  or 
leave  him  to  be  persecuted  as  soon  as  he  retires  from 
office,  242 ;  sections  of  the  bill,  242 ;  bill  explained,  242 ; 
a  bill  of  indemnity  does  not  necessarily  deprive  a  party 
of  his  civil  remedy,  242 ;  the  bill  is  drawn  according  to 
the  English  precedents,  842 ;  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill, 
243;  protest  of  certain  members,  243L 

In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  third  section 
of  their  bill  to  discharge  State  prisoners,  and  to  author- 
ize the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  consid- 
ered, 244 ;  the  section,  244 ;  this  legislation  an  improper 
Interference  with  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  executive 
office,  244;  power  of  the  President,  244;  the  most  im- 
proper appeals  are  made  to  the  ignorant  td  aUrm  their 
fears  on  this  subject,  245;  two  objections  to  the  section, 
245 ;  nothing  to  show  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  a  legisUtive  power,  246;  whose  duty  is 
•  it  to  preserve  the  Government,  protect  the  Constitution, 
and  execute  the  laws?  246;  Congress  alone  has  the  power, 
246 ;  the  English  Parliament  alone  can  suspend  it,  247 ; 
the  hypothesis  of  the  power  in  the  President  is  an  as- 
sumption, 247 ;  on  what  is  the  right  to  arrest  based  ? 
847 ;  examination  of  Mr.  Blnney's  views,  247 ;  no  bill 
should  be  passed  and  sent  to  the  President  for  approval 
which  Implied  that  his  decision  relative  to  the  suspen- 
sion was  wrong,  248;  propositions  before  the  Senate, 
248;  a  person  sued  should  be  allowed  to  remove  the 
case  to  the  U.  8.  Circuit  Court,  248;  what  is  the  object 
of  getting  a  case  into  the  (Mrcult  Court?  249. 

A  substitute  for  the  Uonne  bill  offered,  249 ;  referred 
and  reported  in  place  of  the  Ilouse  bill,  249;  amend- 
ments offered,  249 ;  effect  of  the  amendments,  249 ;  Mar- 


•hall  on  thii  power  of  removal  of  causes,  250;  crimes 
committed  against  the  States  cannot  be  tran£>f«rri-d  to  I'. 
8.  courts,  250  ;  the  governors  of  States  only  hsve  power 
to  pardon  for  offences  against  the  criminal  codes  of 
States,  850;  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  250; 
this  is  the  entire  destruction  of  the  powers  of  the  Stat^v 
as  regards  their  erimlnal  Jurisdiction,  250;  sabstitote  ac- 
cepted, 860;  no  precedent,  250;  copy  of  the  act  of  ]bl.\ 
851 ;  case  already  provided  for,  under  right  of  appeal, 
251 ;  nothing  alarming  in  the  provision,  251 ;  this  rigbt 
of  transfer  is  restricted  to  one  of  the  parties  and  denied 
to  the  other,  851;  bill  ordered  to  a  third  resdiD&S51; 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  does  aught  than  adTsnoe  as  to- 
ward a  desperate  exercise  of  power,  858 ;  bill  passed  a&d 
sent  to  the  Hoose,  858;  yeas  and  nays  on  its  pssaage, 
852. 

Considered  in  the  Honae,  252 ;  the  bill  has  no  panllr! 
in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  people,  252;  this  bill 
goes  beyond  the  principle  of  the  celebrated  Force  bill 
of  1883, 258 ;  unheard  of  and  moat  monstrous  prorisloia, 
858;  Ilouse  refkiae  to  concur,  258. 

Committee  of  conference  appoicted,  258 ;  report,  ^; 
report  considered  in  the  Senate,  258;  If  the  legi&latoie 
siV^pends  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
either  the  Judicial  or  the  ministerial  officer  shall  apply 
the  law  to  the  exigency,  858;  daty  of  the  ezeeoUre  to 
see  every  law  fUthftilly  execnt«d,  25^;  what  is  tha 
privilege  of  the  writ?  858;  who  shall  suspend  it*3»; 
further  debate,  854;  report  concurred  In,  855;  jeasud 
nay^255;  the  bill,  25& 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  discharge  State  priiOBen 
farther  considered,  256 ;  amendments  offered,  256;  pre- 
cept to  be  issued  by  the  President,  257;  amendmeDts 
explained,  857;  delegation  of  power  to  the  Fresideni, 
857 ;  opposed,  258 ;  bill  passed,  25S ;  yeas  and  nays,  9^; 
laid  aside  in  the  Hous^  258. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  of  inquiry  relstive  to  th« 
presence  of  armed  soldien  at  the  polls  in  Delaware  eca- 
sldered,  253 ;  affairs  at  the  polls,  859 ;  the  iBform^os 
desired,  259;  motion  to  refer  to.  the  committee  od  diL- 
tary  affairs,  859 ;  farther  debate,  250. 

In  the  Hoose,  the  appropriation  bill  eonridei«I,y^>, 
BO  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  the  admtSftioD  U 
West  Virginia,  260;  reason^  260;  are  not  the  w<x^««! 
States  still  members  of  the  Union?  260;  the  ordlBiixes 
of  secession  took  them  out,  860;  bow  then  levy  a  tax  oa 
them?  260;  as  a  war  measure,  260;  we  are  to  trrit 
them  simply  as  provinces  to  be  conquered,  261 ;  ans  thesd 
people  now  citizens  of  the  United  Sutes,  or  are  they  as 
independent  nation  ?  261 ;  belligerents,  261 ;  right  to  treat 
them  as  we  would  any  conquered  provinces,  261 ;  farther 
remarks,  268;  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  lojal 
citizens  in  seceded  States,  2(fi ;  no  authority  in  the  Coo- 
stitution  for  the  appointment  of  military  governors,  i^^; 
object  of  the  present  bill  to  enforce  the  collection  of  a 
tax  in  the  disaffected  State^  268;  upon  what  groosd, 
268;  the  authority  of  the  National  Govemsiest  btais 
and  covers  every  inch  of  the  national  domain,  263;  i5»^<^ 
of  the  war  depends  on  the  border  SUtea,  261;  m'^'- 
execute  the  Constitution  in  the  seceding  States,  ^;  tin; 
idea  repudiated  that  1^  is  unconstitutional  t9  anoihil^u* 
or  extirpate  the  rebels,  264;  the  State  bcloags  to  the 
loyal  citizens  If  composing  only  a  third  or  a  fourth,  3(i 

In  the  House,  resolutions  relative  to  pnblio  aflhirs  con- 
sidered, 266. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  rals»  additional  soldiers  cob- 
sidered,  268;  substitute  proposed  to  raise  colored  troop^ 
268;  motion  to  refer  to  Committee  on  Military  Aff^i'^s* 
268 ;  it  Is  intended  to  put  the  AfHcan  soldier  on  equality 
with  the  white  soldier  as  to  the  protection  which  th« 
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President  eoald  afford  them,  86S;  ameodmeDt  moved, 
2G8;  what  have  we  heard  in  thb  Hall?  260;  we  hare 
not  only  to  eonqner  the  rebel  eoantry,  bat  to  hold  it 
after  it  is  conquered,  269;  what  Is  the  reason  for  this 
bill?269;  thejr  are  not  necessary  for  the  patting  down  of 
this  re1>ellioD,  269 ;  their  employment  will  result  in  a 
aerrile  war,  2T0 ;  yon  want  to  abolish  slavery,  whether 
yon  call  it  the  means  of  the  end,  or  the  end  of  the  meana, 
270 ;  right  of  the  Oovemment  to  take  slaves  for  the 
army,  270;  this  policy  has  been  dictated  by  necessity 
rather  than  by  choice,  270;  course  of  the  administration, 
f70;  object  of  this  bill  to  make  final  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  271 ;  propoeos  to  vest  in  the  President  a 
larger  power  than  was  ever  vested  by  Congress  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  271;  financial  prospect  of  this  ques- 
tion, 271 ;  the  term  of  enlistment,  272;  object  of  the  war, 
272;  bill  as  it  passed,  272 ;  yeas  and  nays,  278 ;  laid  aside 
In  the  Senate  as  already  provided  for,  27& 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  enrolling  and  drafting  the 
militia  considered,  278;  pats  the  militia  of  the  States 
under  the  control  of  the  President,  278 ;  motion  to  strike 
out,  273 ;  no  bill  of  such  fearful  import  ever  Introduced 
before  Congress,  273;  does  not  trench  in  any  way  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  274;  the  Constitution 
makes  a  difference  between  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  274; 
the  power  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer  on  the  Presi- 
dent is  merely  to  go  into  force  antecedent  to  these  mili- 
tiamen becoming  a  portion  of  the  army,  275;  the  pro- 
visions that  when  drafted  a  man  shall  be  subject  to  tho 
articles  of  war,  275 ;  precedenta,  275 ;  other  precedents 
275;  a  prevailing  opinion  that  this  war  is  not  being 
-waged  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  tho 
Union,  276;  opinion  of  Judge  Story,  276;  the  ease  re- 
ferred to,  297 ;  opinion  of  Judge  Washington,  299 ; 
opinion  of  Justice  Johnson,  273;  reasons  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  273;  other  amendments  offered,  279; 
bill  passed,  279. 

Same  bill  considered  in  the  House,  279;  House  asked 
to  pass  it  without  amendment,  279 ;  chief  objections,  279; 
amendments  proposed,  280;  farther  objections,  2S0; 
turns  the  militia  into  a  regular  army,  2S0;  interferes 
-with  tho  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen,  2S1 ;  will  this 
till  increase  the  ef&ciency  of  the  national  forces  f  2S1 ; 
our  fifttbers  were  Jealous  of  the  power  of  an  overshadow- 
ing army,  2S1 ;  no  power  to  forco  soldiers  into  the  army 
but  by  means  of  the  militia  organiacations,  281 ;  subjects 
the  entire  militia  to  be  brought  into  service  at  tho  plea- 
sure of  the  President,  292;  why  is  this  measure  called 
for  at  this  time?  282;  a  confession  of  incompetency  to 
manage  thia  stupendous  war,  292 ;  its  principles  subver- 
fiivo  of  the  Constitution,  232;  the  necessity  is  uiran  ns  to 
pass  a  bill  of  tnls  character,  232 ;  what  power  has  this 
Government  over  the  militia  f  288 ;  look  at  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  238;  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  raise  armies,  288;  let  Congress  retain  some 
j>ower  over  the  army,  234;  a  surrender  by  Congress 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  284 ;  it  is  a  beneficent 
and  a  benevolent  bill,  284 ;  its  provisions,  234 ;  $800  pro- 
Tision  objectionable,  285;  who  *iade  the  necessity  for 
the  bill  ?  285 ;  a  terrible  biU,  285 ;  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  it,  285;  a  question  to  this  nation  of  life  and 
death,  2S6;  the  policy  inaugurated  December,  1801,  has 
been  fruitless  uf  good,  236 ;  the  negro  will  not  save 
yon,  236;  paper  money  will  not  save  yon,  286;  yon  did 
ivithoat  this  measure,  236;  tho  natural  result  of  the 
policy  which  this  Congress  has  pursued  from  very 
near  the  commencement  of  tho  war,  236 ;  pledges  of 
this  Congi-css,  2S7 ;  what  has  brought  this  michty  change  ? 
2S7 ;  what  have  we  seen  at  this  session  ?  2S7 ;  why  is 


it  that  we  have  every  man  in  the  field  that  we  can  get 
Toluntarily  ?  287  ;  why  will  the  people  no  longer  volun- 
teer ?  238 ;  if  we  want  to  get  bade  the  Union  how  must 
jw^  do  it  ?  283 ;  discouragements  of  the  country  and  the 
remedy,  233 ;  tweedledum  and  tweedledee,  289 ;  have  we 
found  abolition  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  tho  Union  ? 
289 ;  amendment  offered  and  rejected,  289 ;  bill  passed, 
289 ;  yeas  and  nays,  2S&, 

Setumed  to  the  Senate,  with  amendments,  290 ;  the 
amendments  and  the  vote  on  them,  290. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  provide  a  national  currency 
considered,  290 ;  what  are  its  objects  and  purposes,  290 ; 
drcnlation  of  the  existing  banks  to  bo  withdrawn,  291 ; 
case  of  McCulloch  v».  State  of  Maryland,  291 ;  United 
States  has  no  power  to  tax  a  State  Institution  out  of  el- 
*  istence,  291 ;  it  establishes  coTporatlons  In  all  the  States 
entirely  independent  of  any  power  of  visitation  by  thoso 
States,  St91 ;  propriety  of  saying  that  we  will  be  respon- 
alble  for  the  nltimate  redemption  of  those  bills,  291 ;  tho 
moment  the  war  ends  every  man  wants  his  money  that 
he  has  lent  on  stocks,  292;  why  did  the  United  States 
Bank  go  down  f  292 ;  look  at  this  proposition,  292 ;  yoa 
propose  to  hire  thoee  people  to  go  into  these  associations, 
298;  all  there  is  about  It,  298;  examples  of  the  operation 
of  the  bill,  298 ;  the  advanti^e  to  the  United  States,  294; 
illustrations,  294 ;  It  is  said  the  Secretary  will  become  a 
dangerous  person,  294 ;  the  bill  ignores  the  great  princi- 
ple that  a  proper  circulation  should  be  convertible  Into 
specie,  295;  it  will  absorb  the  existing  banking  system, 
295  ;  we  must  go  on  with  the  war  on  paper  money,  295 ; 
necessity  of  the  Government  to  take  control  of  tho  paper 
currency,  295 ;  bill  passed,  295;  yeas  and  nays,  295;  In 
tho  House,  the  bill  considered,  295 ;  advantages  of  tho 
measure,  296 ;  bill  passed,  296 ;  yeas  and  nays,  290 ;  tho 
bill,  296. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  admit  West  Virginia  consider- 
ed, 804 ;  a  bill  for  the  division  of  an  old  State,  804 ;  tho 
division  has  not  received  that  assent  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Yirginia  which  the  Constitution  requires,  805 ; 
policy  of  the  President,  805;  legitimacy  of  the  Wheeling 
Government,  805 ;  Its  history,  805 ;  reasons  why  West 
Virginia  is  entitled  to  admission,  806 ;  the  theory  upon 
which  Virginia  Is  represented  in  Congress,  806;  if  Vir- 
ginia is  already  in  the  Union,  what  need  of  another  act 
to  let  her  In  ?  800 ;  it  is  not  Virginia,  bat  West  Virginia 
that  is  being  admitted,  806 ;  no  argument  can  mako  ^ 
stronger  the  case  than  the  mere  stAtcment  of  tho  ques- 
tion, 806 ;  it  is  said  that  Old  Virginia  no  longer  exists,  and 
therefore  cannot  give  consent,  807 ;  the  Government  at 
Wheeling  la  not  the  Government  of  Virginia,  807 ;  the 
only  question  is  whether  tho  State  of  Virginia  has  con- 
aented,  307;  nobody  has  given  a  consent  who  does  not 
reside  in  tho  new  State  itself,  808 ;  but  mocking  to  tay 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  has  ever  consented  to  this  di- 
vision, 808 ;  Governor  Letcher  Is  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 803 ;  these  rebellious  States  are  belligerents,  and 
the  Constitution  has  no  longer  the  least  effect  on  them, 
809  *  conduct  of  the  President,  809 ;  proceedings  take 
place  in  virtue  of  the  la^-s  of  war,  809 ;  this  bill  subverts 
the  principle  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  power, 
809 ;  look  at  the  facts,  809 ;  how  did  the  people  vote  ? 
810 ;  who  constitute  the  State  of  Virginia  ?  is  the  great 
point  In  discussion,  810;  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
any  State  are  not  the  State  when  they  organize  treason, 
810;  can  a  minority,  by  the  treasonable  act  of  a  majority, 
be  stripped  of  their  right  of  protection  by  the  Federal 
Government  ?  311 ;  where  the  majority  become  rebels, 
the  minority  are  the  State,  811 ;  views  of  Mr.  Madison, 
811 ;  fhrthcr  remarks,  811 ;  when  the  storm  of  revolution 
shakes  the  civil  fabric  of  a  State  of  tho  Union,  the  final 
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arbiter  to  determine  who  constitute  the  Government  of 
a  State  la  Congrees,  812 ;  the  case  of  Uhode  Island,  819 ; 
decision  of  the  Snpreme  Coart,  812;  bill  passed,  818; 
yeas  and  nays,  318. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  aid  the  State  of  Missoori  in 
emancipation  considered,  818;  second  section,  818 ;  pro- 
poses gradual  emancipafton,  818 ;  iviU  not  vote  to  hold  a 
man  in  bondage  thirteen  years  longer,  818 ;  constitution- 
ality of  ^  the  measure  donbtAil,  818;  an  obligation  upon 
Congress  to  stand  by  the  pledge  it  has  given,  814 ;  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  will  be  worth  all  it  will  cost 
814 ;  the  real  difficulty  Is  whether  the  emancipation  shall 
bo  gradaal  or  immediate,  814;  we  ask  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  not  violate  the  Constitution  by  attempting  to 
interfere  with  slavery  In  the  States,  810;  have  we  a 
right  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  war  in  Mlasonri?  815;  what  security  have  wo  that 
they  will  not  continue  slaver^  f  815;  this  is  not  a  means 
of  restoring  the  Union,  816;  features  of  the  bill,  816;  no 
authority  by  iwhich  Congress  can  appropriate  this  money 
fur  this  object,  816;  resolution  recommended  by  the 
President  to  Congress,  817 ;  what  said  the  President  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  Border  State  members  f  8l7 ; 
the  Treasury  cannot  stand  it,  817 ;  the  military  interfer- 
ence secured  an  emancipation  legishiture,817 ;  emandpa- 
tion  should  be  immediate,  818;  how  can  you  best  put  an 
end  to  the  rebellion  ?  818 ;  this  measure  of  emancipation  b 
under  tho  war  power,  818 ;  some  adopt  the  policy  that 
this  rebellion  is  to  be  put  down  by  proclamation,  818 ; 
con  yon  givo  money  to  establish  shtvery  in  a  Btato?  818; 
what  Is  tho  provision  of  this  bill  that  renders  it  consti- 
tutional f  818 ;  what  is  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
In  reference  to  this  matter?  819;  the  constitutional 
question,  819 ;  fhrther  debate,  820;  for  money  paid  down 
freedom  must  be  paid  down,  820 ;  as  a  war  measure,  it 
is  vindicated  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  821 ;  bill  passed,  821 ;  yeas  and  nays,  821 ;  Ihilcd 
In  the  nouse,  821. 

In  the  Uonse,  the  report  of  the  committee  to  admit  to 
seats  members  from  Louisiana  considered,  821 ;  views  of 
the  committee,  821 ;  fiicts  of  the  case,  822 ;  the  question 
one  of  paramount  Importance,  822 ;  the  law  in  such  cases, 
823;  how  many  votes  were  cast,  833;  the  ballot  box  is 
the  test  of  an  election,  828 ;  power  of  a  military  govern- 
or to  issue  writs  of  election,  824;  functions  of  a  military 
governor,  824 ;  this  election  not  held  under  a  law  of  the 
State,  824;  for  what  are  we  carrying  on  war?  825; 
questions  arising  out  of  the  case,  825;  teport  adopted, 
826. 

Bcsolutlona  relative  to  foreign  intorference  offered, 
S26;  passed  in  tho  Senate,  826;  yeas  and  nays,  826; 
passed  in  the  House,  826 ;  yeas  and  nays,  826 ;  act  to  pro- 
vent  correspondence  with  citizens  of  the  Confederate 
States,  827 ;  act  relative  to  the  collection  of  taxes  in  In- 
surrectionary States,  827 ;  act  to  Ihcilitato  the  taking  of 
depositions  to  be  used  in  other  countries,  827;  act  con- 
corning  letters  of  marque,  dc&,  828;  object,  823;  features 
of  the  bill,  828;  a  new  ageney 'Sgainst  rebellion,  828;  a 
provision  for  privateers  in  any  fhture  war,  828;  yeas 
and  nays  in  the  Senate,  829. 

Connecticut,— TiniLDceB  of  the  State,  829;  school  fkind,  820; 
State  institutIon^  829;  railroads,  829;  banks,  829;  sol- 
diers Airnlshed,  829 ;  the  draft,  880;  its  operation,  880; 
State  election,  880;  soldiers'  vote,  830. 

CoNKXs,  SxEFTiKOTOK.— Birth,  830 ;  education,  880 ;  pur- 
suits, 880;  death,  880. 

CoKSTABLK,  Judgo  Chas.  H.,  the  case  of;  472. 

CoNWAT,  Martin  F.,  Representative  from  Kansas,  283;  on 
the  admission  of  West  Virginia,  804. 

Cooper,  Gen.,  letter  to  Gen.  Leo,  99. 


COBCOBAN,  MionABL.— Birth,  831 ;  death,  831 ;  pnisaitA,  831 

OcnT}s  d'J/riqw.—OrdoT  of  Gen.  Banks  to  raise,  27. 

Coucii,  BioBABD  QuiLLAS.— Birth,  8S1 ;  death,  881 ;  par- 
suits,  832. 

CowAjr,  Edoab,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  8S8 ;  oa  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  253-254. 

Cox,  LxMTTEL  S.,  Kepresentative  from  Ohio,  288;  rcsidation 
rcUtive  to  arrests,  283-285 ;  relative  to  African  soldien', 
26S-27L 

CBirrBKDBV,  John  J.,  Bepresentative  from  Keatueky,  283 ; 
on  African  soldiers,  269 ;  on  the  conscript  bill,  286;  od 
the  admission  of  West  Virginia,  S06;  birth,  882;  deAtlH 
882,  pnbUc  life,  882. 

Cumberland  VaUey.—lta  situaUon,  888;  fertility,  888L 

CcTLEB,  BsNj.  C— Birth,  888;  death,  888;  paxsaits^  SSSL 


DaUon^  its  location,  838 

Davis,  Gabbxt,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  288;  ollteis  a 
Intion  reUUve  to  a  convention  of  the  States,  234; 
marks  on  arrests,  241;  on  compensated  emandpatiaa  In 
Missouri,  816-«18L 

Datxs,  Jbitbbson.— Proclaroation  ordering  aB  persosa  iato 
the  army,  16;  letter  to  Gen.  Lee,  99;  letter  of  instnic- 
tions  to  A.  H.  Stephens  on  a  mission  to  Washington,  914 ; 
messages  to  Congress,  782-788;  letter  to  the  Pope,  89Ql 

Dawes,  Hbnbt  L.,  Bepresentative  from  Ma88achnaetta»  288 : 
on  the  admission  of  West  Virginia,  SOS;  on  the  admis- 
sion of  members  from  Louisiana,  82L 

DsLACBOix,  Febddcand^— Birth,  838;  death,  883  ;  style  of 
painting,  834 ;  works,  864. 

jDs/atoare.— Area  and  division,  884;  governor  aad  Legi^b. 
ture,  834;  resolutloiis  of  the  House  relative  to  the  gov- 
ernor's inaugural,  834-6;  message  of  Governor  Caaaon 
to  the  Legislature  denoundng  aa  act  passed,  885  ;  his 
proclamation,  885;  order  of  Gen.  Scheack  prevtocs  to 
the  election,  886;  appeal  of  the  governor  to  the  people, 
886 ;  orders  of  General  Tyler  relative  to  the  eiecttloa, 
836;  instructions  of  do.,  886;  address  to  tho  deaioenca 
of  New  Castle  county,  837 ;  result  of  the  electloB,  387 ; 
troops  furnished  on  the  iavasloa  of  Penasylvania,  83Z. 

Denmarl:.— Extent,  387;  popuktion,  887 ;  army,  837;  aavy, 
838 ;  finances,  838 ;  royal  family;  838 ;  oompficatio&a» 
836;  treaties^  883;  the  Daaaewerke,  883;  iatwDcb- 
ments,  839. 

DxxBisoiRS,  Stbwabt.— Birth,  889 ;  kindred,  £8 ;  public 
services,  889 ;  death,  840. 

DxsPBRZ,  Cesab  MAXSuirTB.— Birth,  MO;  death,  840;  pur- 
suits, 840 ;  writings,  84a 

Diptoinaiic  Corresponcfence.— Construction  of  ressets  to 
war  upon  American  commerce,  840;  correspondeoce  of 
Mr.  Adams,  relative  to  the  damage  by  the  Alabeuiia,  with 
Earl  Bussell,  of  Great  Britain,  840;  r^ply  of  Earl  SosseH 
to  Mr.  Adams,  841 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, 341;  answer  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Rosaell,  843: 
note  of  Mr.  Seward,  846;  Airther  reply  of  Earl  Buse^Il 
to  Mr.  Adams,  846;  answer  of  Mr.  Adama,  847;  claims 
preferred  by  Mr.  Adams,  843 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Seward  to 
Mr.  Adanu,  in  answer  to  Earl  Bussell,  849;  Eail  Ess- 
sell's  reply,  848. 

Case  of  the  Alexandra,  850 ;  proooedinga  of  tha  British 
Government,  850;  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, 851;  testimony  In  the  case,  352;  case  suouaed 
up  by  the  Lord  Chief  Boron,  858;  verdict,  8S2;  exeep- 
tions,  852;  letter  of  Mr.  Seward  stating  the  impvesstun 
produced  by  these  proceedings,  852 ;  proeeediags  under 
the  bill  of  exceptions,  853;  the  case  in  the  Hoase  of 
Lords,  858. 
Corresp<Hidence  with  Franoe,  858 ,  letter  of  3fr.  Sew- 
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ard  to  Mr.  Dayton,  853:  report  of  Mr.  Dayton,  856 ;  re« 

ply  of  Mr.  S«ward,  855. 
Dix,  6en.~Hto  moyemcnts  darlngr  the  advanoo  of  Gen. 

Lee,  112,185;  letters  to  Gov.  B«ymour  relative  to  the 

draft,  686L 
DoouTTLx,  Jajob  B.,  Senator  fh>m  Wlaeonsln,  883 ;  re- 
marks on  arrests  in  Delaware,  280;  on  the  discbaiige  of 

State  prisoners,  257;  on  the  ooDseript  bill,  277;  on  a 

national  currency,  299. 
DoflT  MoHAiuiBD  KUAN.— Birth,  855;  death,  855;  ylcissi* 

tndes  of  his  life,  856k 
DcNcaN,  Pniup  B.— Birth,  857;  death,  857;  pnrsalts,  8^3. 
Dtjxif,  W.  MoKbb,  Sepresentative  fit>m  Indiana,  288;  rela- 

Uve  to  African  soldiers,  269;  on  the  conscript  bill,  2S2. 
Dun  LAP,  Gxo.  W.,  SepresentatiTS  from  Kentacky,  238;  on 

the  relations  of  the  seceded  States,  260. 
DcTTCEiscK,  Gsa  L.— Birth,  858;  death,  853;  pnrsoits,  858. 


Eaoout.  Sir  C9LLnr«  £.— Birth,  858;  death,  853;  par- 
salts,  85S. 
Editards,  TnoMAB  M.,  Representative  from  Now  Ilamp- 

shire,  283;  on  the  admission  of  West  Virginia,  807. 
Euaix,  Jamis  Beuqe.— Birth,  858;  death,  85S;  pabllo  ser- 
vices, 858. 
£lliot,  TnoMAS  D.,  BepresentaUve  flnom  Massoohosetts, 
824;  on  the  admission  of  members  fh>m  Louisiana,  824. 
i:miffraiion.—ATrlvah  at  New  York  in  1863,859;  nation- 
alities, 859;  increaae  of  emigration,  859;  benefits,  859. 
EixMONS,  £BX2ixzsB.-^irth,  859 ;  death,  859;  porsaits,  859 ; 
geological  views,  860;  how  received,  860;  his  treat- 
ment, 861. 
SnroUmerU  and  Draft.— IXa  leading  features,  861 ;  plan  for 
the  execution  of  act,  861 ;  provost  marshals,  861 ;  ex- 
emptions under  the  act,  861;  who  to  be  enrolled,  862; 
extent  of  the  enrollment,  862;  opinion  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  War  Department  on  the  duty  of  marshals,  862; 
obstAeting  officers,  863    difficulties  in  preparing  ac- 
counts, 862;  number  enrolled,  868 ;  quota  to  be  drafted, 
dC3;  who  become  deserters,  863;  causes  of  exemption, 
863 ;  $800  payment,  863;  physical  disability,  863;  list  of 
causes,  S6i;  ratio  of  rejections  in  vorious  conntries,  865; 
number  obtained  by  the  draft,  865 ;  amount  of  commu- 
tation, 365;  practice  of  officers  relative  to  writs  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  3G5;  organization  of  an  invalid  corps,  860; 
disbursements,  866 ;  proceedings  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  860 ;  case  before  the  court,  866 ;  opin- 
ion of  Chief  Justice  Lowrio  on  the  constitutionality  of 
tho  enrollment  act,  866;  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 
&£rong,  863;  opinion  of  Judge  Hall,  of  New  York,  869; 
cjue  of  David  Crlchton,  869;  opinion  oo  tho  finality  of 
decisions  of  enrollment  boards,  869. 
iSlhnology  and  AtUhropology.—lm^tXanc^  <i/t  questions 
relating  to  man  and  mankind,  871 ;  these  questions,  871 ; 
evidences  sought  for  In  rehition  to- these  questions,  871 ; 
works  and  periodicals  in  relation  to  these  subjects,  872; 
fos^iliferons  strata  of  tho  earth,  872 ;  instances  of  human 
remains,  878;  chemical  ohanees  of  long  burled  bones, 
874;  classification  of  crania,  874;-  antiquities  of  North- 
umberland, 874;  ancient  shell  mounds  of  Scotland,  874; 
lacustrine  habitations  in  Scotland,  875;  geological  posi- 
tion and  era  of  the  remains,  876;  the  Neanderthal  man, 
ST7 ;  the  Abbeville  Jaw,  877, 878;  dhoceasive  eras  of  de- 
jxiisit,  879 ;  recent  date  of  the  Sommo  deposits,  879 ;  ev- 
iili^nces  of  man  in  pliocene  strata,  879,  8S0;  question  of 
the  variability  of  man,  8S1 ;  intelligence  of  the  primitive 
races,  8S1 ;  distinctions  holding  between  man  and  the 
anthropoid  apes,  882 ;  St  Hilaire^s  classification  of  man- 
klad,  888;  GraUoIet's  do.,  888;  Is  race  determinable  by 


language?  8S4;  anthropological  bearings  of  language, 
8S1;  Schleicher  on  natuval  relation  in  language,  884; 
commixture  of  races,  885;  is  man  cosmopolite?  885; 
Bollaert  on  the  populations  of  the  new  world,  886; 
North  American  climate  and  its  effects,  886 ;  causes  of 
the  peculiar  action  of  the  North  American  climate,  887. 

iTuraps.— States  and  population,  888;  changes  In  the  terri- 
torial division,  868 ;  outbreak  in  Puhind,  888 ;  Congress 
in  Germany,  839 ;  democratic  tendencies,  889;  differenco 
of  the  countries  In  density  of  population,  889 ;  estimates 
a  century  hence,  8S9. 

European  09it(^ss8.— Speech  of  tho  Emperor  on  open- 
ing the  French  Chambers,  889 ;  significance  of  his  lan- 
guage, 890;  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  890;  its  recep- 
tion, €11 ;  despatch  of  £arl  Buaseli,  891 ;  reply  of  M. 
Drouyn  do  THuys,  891 ;  final  reply  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, 892:  reply  of  tho  Emperor  of  Austria,  892 ;  do. 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  892;  do.  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, 892;  sympathetio  reply  of  the  King  of  Italy,  898^ 
reply  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  898;  da  of  the  youthfiil 
King  of  Greece,  898;  do.  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
893 ;  do.  of  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  898 ; 
do.  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  894;  do.  of  the  Pope,  894 ;  da 
of  tho  Sultan  of  Turkey,  894;  review  of  the  replies  by 
the  French  minister,  894. 


FBBSEJfDxy,  William  P.,  Senator  tiom  Maine,  283;  re- 
marks on  arrests,  283-240. 

FssssNDEN,  J.  P.,  on  compensated  emancipation  in  Mis- 
souri, 81& 

Field,  Ricuard  E^.,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  283;  on 
the  bill  to  discharge  state  prisoners,  &a,  245. 

Finances  of  ihs  United  iSSto^.— Principles  upon  which 
a  Government  should  conduct  its  finances  in  periods 
of  trial,  894;  low  stato  of  the  Government  credit  at 
the  beginning  of  1861— details  of  its  operations  at 
that  time,  395 ;  position  of  £he  Secretary  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  895;  de- 
mands of  the  war  and  navy  deportments,  895;  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tressury  to  Con- 
gress, 895 ;  tax  and  impost  on  free  articles  and  retrench- 
ments, 896,  loans  to  be  mode,  896;  the  Secretary's  sys- 
tem of  finance,  896 ;  loons  guaranteed  by  Congress,  896 ; 
provisions  adopted  Ibr  taxes,  896;  fiUlure  of  Congress  to 
act  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  896;  its  effect,  896:  first  ef- 
forts of  the  Secretory,  897 ;  success  in  making  loans,  897 ; 
decline  of  revenue  ftx>m  imports,  897;  serious  aspect  of 
ofiUrB,  897 ;  magnitude  of  the  war,  897 ;  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, December,  1861, 898;  necessities  of  the  Treosury 
to  leoch  tho  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  80th,  1862, 893; 
the   Secretary  recommends  Increased   taxation,  893; 
amount  required  by  loons  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  893; 
issue  of  demand  notes,  and  gradual  withdrawal  of  book 
circulation  recommended,  898 ;  suspension  of  the  bonki^ 
893;  do.  of  the  Treasury,  898;  messures  odopted  by 
Congress,  89S-899;  results  presented  on  the  meeting  of 
Congress  next  year,  December,  1862, 899 ;  estimates  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  ond  the  ensuing  fiscal 
yeor,  899;  how  was  this  vast  sum  to  be  raised,  899  ;  pro- 
positions of  the  Secretary,  899 ;  taxation— demand  notes 
—tax  on  bank  circulation— United  States  note  circula- 
tion, 899 ;  system  of  bonks  recommended,  400 ;  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Congress,  400;  recapitulation,  401; 
ogency  for  the  sole  of  bonds  organized,  401 ;  Its  success, 
401;   receipts  from  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
sources  of  revenue,  401 ;  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  fisool  yeor,  ending  June,  1863, 402 ;  system  of  con- 
ducting the  flnonces,402;  sole  of  bonds  in  1868|402; 
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receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  five  months,  ending 
November,  1863,  402 ;  number  and  amount  of  bonds  is- 
sued on  the  three  yeta  7-30  and  5-20  six  per  cent  loans, 
403 ;  ratio  of  number  of  bonds  issued  and  of  value  per 
cent.  408 ;  number  of  persons  having  a  direct  interest  in 
the  British  funds  on  each  description  of  public  stock, 
&C.,  &c.,  404;  rate  of  English  loans,  404;  loans  and 
taxation  in  Oreat  Britain,  proportion  of,  404 ;  rate  of  in- 
terest of  do.,  404;  debt  of  the  United  States,  405;  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  Treasury  during  three  years, 
406;  amount  of  internal  revenue  paid  by  each  State, 
406;  monthly  prices  of  stocks  during  1868,  406;  prices 
of  flfly-flve  articles  in  the  New  York  market,  407 ;  quo- 
tations fur  gold  and  bankers'  sterling  for  each  business 
day  of  the  year,  408 ;  amount  of  gold  recci^d  at  the 
*  mint,  408;  receipts  and  exports  of  gold  In  New  York, 
406 ;  fluctuation  in  gold,  400 ;  law  of  New  York,  409 ;  sale 
of  stocks  in  New  York,  410;  returns  of  the  New  York 
City  banks,  410;  bank  circulation  of  the  several  States, 
411;  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  those  desiring  to 
form  National  Banking  Associations,  411;  advance  in 
prices,  412 ;  rents,  412 ;  wages,  412 ;  do.  in  New  York, 
413. 

i7oricfa.— Message  of  the  governor,  418 ;  soldiers'  families, 
413;  movement  of  Col.  Ili^nson's  troops,  418;  Jack- 
sonville, 413;  Pensacola,  413. 

Flotd,  James.— Birth,  413;  death,  413;  pursuits,  414 ;  writ- 
ings, 414. 

Flovo,  Jon:*  B.— Birth,  414;  death,  414 ;  public  life,  414. 

Foots,  AndAew  Hull.— Birth,  415;  death,  415;  education, 
415;  naval  services,  415. 

FosTEB,  Lafatettb  S.,  Senator  IVom  Connecticut,  238; 
on  compensated  emancipation  in  Missouri,  414. 

FoBTBx,  Gen.,  assigned  to  command  in  Ohio,  135. 

FowLEiL,  Bicu  Ann.— Birth,  410;  death,  41G;  pursuits,  416; 
writings,  410.  , 

iVance.— Opening  of  the  Legislature,  416;  speech  of  the 
Emperor,  416;  achievements  abroad,  416;  internal 
policy  of  the  Government,  416;  war  in  the  United 
States.  416 :  reply  of  the  Senate,  417 ;  speeches,  417 ;  prop- 
erty in  Algeria,  417;  electoral  districts,  417;  principles 
of  the  Government  relative  to  the  election,  417;  elec- 
tion, 41S;  changes  of  the  Cabinet,  418;  meeting  of  tho 
legislative  body,  418;  Emperor's  speech,  410;  allow- 
ance to  thochnrches,410;edncation,  419;  departments 
and  population,  420;  cities,  420;  colonies,  420;  com- 
merce, 421 ;  army  and  navy,  421. 

J^anklin.— Its  location,  422;  capture,  428. 

Frkdebig  YIL— Birth,  422 ;  death,  422;  reign,  422. 

Freedom  of  the  Prese. — Attacks  on  printing  offices,  428 ; 
order  of  Gen.  Ilascall,  428 ;  do.  of  Gen.  Burnside,  423; 
proceedings  against  the  "  Chicago  Times,"  428-424 ;  reso- 
lutions of  tho  Illinois  Assembly,  424 ;  public  meeting  in 
Chicago,  424;  fUrthtfr  details,  424-425 :  meeting  of  the 
editors  In  New  York,  425;  resolutions,  425. 

Freedmen  of  the  South.— ISMQct  of  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation on  them,  425;  opinions  on  their  organization  as 
soldiers,  426;  efforts  to  .enlist  them,  426;  bravery,  427 ; 
their  treatment  as  prisoners,  427 ;  labor  organizations, 
428 ;  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  428;  provisions  rela* 
tive  to  fiimilies,  429  ;  camps,  429 ;  order  of  Gen.  Grant, 
429 ;  management  of  farm  camps,  430 ;  leasing  planta- 
tions, 430 ;  schools,  430. 

G 

Geographical  B3^ploraUonn.—VTngte^  at  largo ;  Esquimaux 
tribes,  431 ;  Iceland,  431 ;  Labrador  Peninsula,  431 ; 
British  Columbia,  431 ;  Lake  Michigan,  481 ;  Arizona, 
California,  432;   Mexico,  432;  Central  America,  432; 


New  Granada,  482 ;  in  Yeneznela,  488  ;  in  Guiana,  423^ 
in  Brazil,  483;  in  Argentine  Confederation,  488,  in 
Uruguay,  488;   in  Paraguay,  484;  in  Patagonia,  484; 
Chili,  484;  in  Bolivia,  434;    in  Pern,  484;  works  on 
South  America,  485 ;  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  435 ; 
in  the   West   Indies,  435;  in   Europe,  485;    Russian 
Poland,  486;  in    Sicily,  486;  measurement  of  an  are 
of  a  meridian,  486;   geographical  periodieala  in   Eu- 
rope, 486 ;  explorations  in  Asia,  486 ;  in  the  SlamiUe 
Peninsula,  486;   Euphrates  and  Tigris,  486;  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  487 ;  in  Persia,  487 ;  the  Caucasus,  487 ; 
in  Afghanistan,' 487;  in  Central  Asia,  487;  in  Siberia, 
437;  in  Mantcboe,  Tartary,  488;   China  and  Japan, 
488;  in  Cochin   China,  489;   Andaman   Islanda,  489; 
Malayan  Archipelago,  440;    Dutch  East   Indies,  440; 
in  India,  440;  Ceylon,  441 ;    its  pearl  flshertea,  441; 
in  Africa,  441 ;  exploration  of  the  White  Nile,  441 ;  ex- 
pedition of  Speko  and  Grant,  442-448;  explorations  in 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  448;  Tripoli,  444;   Tunis,  444; 
Senegambia,  444;   in  Upper  and  Lnwer  Guinea,  444; 
river  Ogo-Wai,  444 ;  Madagascar,  445 ;  in  Australasia, 
445;  New  Zealand,  446;  New  Caledonia,  446;  Fife  Isl- 
ands, 446;  mortality  among  contrfbutera  to  geographical 
science,  446. 
^eor(7ia.— Scarcity  of  provision,  447;  legislature  conreoed, 
447 ;  impressments  of  provisions,  447 ;  governor  a  pro- 
clamation, 447;  action  of  the  Legislature,  447;   State 
election,  447 ;  opinions  of  the  candidates,  447 ;  recon- 
struction, 448 ;  State  debt,  443  ;  military  operations,  44i. 
GiuiOKK,  Gen.— Correspondence  with  Gen.  Beauregard,  137 ; 
report  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Snroter,  1S9 ;  reply 
to  Gen.  Beauregard,  141 ;  rejKirt  of  the  capture  of  Wag- 
ner, 142. 
Germany, — Constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  449  r  States  and 
votes  in  the  Diet,  449;  an*aof  eadi,  450;  pc^uUticn, 
450 ;  army,  450 ;  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  450 ;  ei- 
forts  to  reform  tho  Federal  Constitution,  450 ;  Bnest's 
project  of  reform,  450;  objections  of  Austria,  451 ;  reply 
of  Prussia,  451 ;  a  new  conference  held,  451 ;  views  of  the 
people  of  Germany,  451;   General  Assembly  of  the 
members  of  German    Diets   convened,  452;   General 
Assembly  of  the  National  Yerein  convened,  492;  the 
Federal  Diet,  discussions  In,  458 ;  another  Assembly  in- 
vited by  Austria,  458 ;   convened,  453 ;    its  action,  493 ; 
views  of  Prussia,  454 ;  other  assemblies,  454. 
Gettysburg.— IjoctLiioTi,  455 ;  scenery,  4JA 
GiLBART,  Jauis  W.—Blrtb,  455;  death,  455;  puxsnita,  45Bl 
Grand  {r«(/^— Situation.  455 ;  capture,  456. 
GcANT,  Gen.,  orders  relative  to  the  surrender  of  HeSly 
Springs,  84;  leaves  Memphis  for  Yicksbuig,  41 ;  report 
of  tho  crossing  of  tho  Mississippi,  51 ;  his  oerrespendeaee 
with  Gen.  Pemberton,  64 ;  his  opinion 'ef  the  terms  of 
surrender,  64 ;  despatches  on  the  expedition  ctf  General 
Sherman  against  General  Johnston,  66 ;  naval  operatiora 
—attack  on  Fort  Hudson,  68 :  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  etc.,  129 ;  letter 
relative  to  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  199 ;  order  relative 
to  freed  people,  429 ;  letter  relative  to  vote  of  Iowa  ec!- 
diers,  582;  order  rehitive  to  the  freedom  of  negroes  in 
Mississippi,  652. 
Great  BrUain^—iiTeii,  455;  Government,  456;  cabinet,  455, 
queen's  speech  to  parliament,  455;  relationa  with  the 
United  States,  455 ,  blockade  runniag,  456 ;  letter  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  Howell  And  Zirman,  45C ;  exdtement  in  Eag^ 
land,  456 ;  remarks  of  Earl  Bussell  in  the  House,  456, 
The  Tory  party,  457 ;  case  of  the  Alexandra,  457 :  motkA 
of  Mr.  Boebuck.  457 ;  speech  of  Earl  Bussell,  457 .  Polish 
question,  458;  Japan,  458;  Brazil,  458;  cotton  districts, 
458 ;  finances,  459 ;  army  and  navy,  459 ;  commerce,  499; 
North  American  Colonies;  460. 
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(?r«0C«.— DcpartmenU,  46*1 ;  population  and  capital,  4()1 ;  Id- 
anda,  461 ;  sovereign,  461 ;  civil  list,  4dl ;  unlTeraal  anf- 
frage,  461 ;  budget,  461 ;  debt,  461 ;  commerce,  462 ;  Pro- 
TlsioDal  Government,  462 ;  address  of  the  new  king  to 
the  National  Assembly,  462 ;  proclamation  of  the  king 
on  hb  arrival,  463;  union  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  468  ;  con- 
ditions,  4SS. 

Greek  CA»rcA.— Extent,  461 ;  independent  groops,  464 ; 
movement  among  the  Bulgarians,  465;  contest  in  the 
Daonbian  Prlncipaliliefl,  465 ;  laws  relative  to  converts, 
466 ;  intercommunion  between  the  Anglican  and  Greek 
Cbarcbea,  466;  letter  fh>m  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, 466 ;  Church  in  Bussia,  467. 

Gbbbx,  L.  W.— Birth,  467 ;  death,  467 ;  pursuits,  467. 

GEiXBsoir,  CoL— His  raid  through  Mississippi,  53. 

Qsimv,  Joseph,  the  case  oi;  606. 

Grimes,  James  W.,  Senator  from  Iowa,  238 ;  on  resolution 
of  inquiry  relative  to  soldiers  at  the  polls  in  Delaware, 
259 ;  on  letters  of  marque,  82S. 

Gkikx,  Jakob  Ludwio.— Birth,  468 ;  death,  463 ;  career,  463. 

GsiMM,  LuDwio  Ejiil.— Birth,  469 ;  death,  469 ;  paintings, 
460. 

GwiLT,  JosEPiL— Birth,  469 ;  death,  469 ;  pursuits  and  writ- 
ings, 469. 


Ihhtod  Corpu$. — Case  of  Nicholas  Kemp,  469;  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Dixon  of  Wisconsin,  470 ;  conclusions  of 
Judge  Paine,  470;  case  of  Albert  D.  Boileau,  470;  charge 
of  Judge  Ludlow  to  the  grand  Jury,  470 ;  return  of  the 
jarv,  471 ;  remarks  of  the  Judge,  471 ;  comments  on  the 
action  of  Judge  Ludlow,  471 ;  case  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, 472 ;  Boileau  released,  472 ;  arrest  of  Judge  Con  - 
stable,  472 ;  proceedings,  472 ;  order  of  Gen.  Bumslde, 
478;  Yallandigham's  arrest,  473;  excitement,  473;  ad- 
dress to  his  political  friends,  474 ;  charges  against  him, 
474;  the  trial,  474-4S0;  protest  of  Mr.  Yaliandigham, 
4S0 ;  seiitenco,  4S0 ;  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, 4S0 ;  Bumside^s  explanation  to  the  court,  481 ;  de- 
cision  of  Judge  Leavitt,  482 ;  removal  of  Yallandigham, 
4S2 ;  opinions  of  the  press,  438,  484 ;  order  of  Gen.  Hos- 
call  in  Indiana,  484;  number  in  prison  in  Cincinnati, 
4S4;  Bnrnside's  order  relative  to  arrests,  485;  opinion 
of  Solicitor  Whiting,  485;  fbrther  order  of  Gen.  Bum- 
side,  4S6:  test  of  the  solicitor's  opinion,  486;  case  of 
Henry  Hicks,  486;  opinion  of  Judge  Paddock,  486;  case 
before  Judge  Mullln  in  New  York,  433;  case  before 
Juds^c  Bacon,  438 ;  case  before  Judge  Leonard,  489 ;  the 
question  in  all  these  cases,  489 ;  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  4S9; 
circular  of  the  Provost  Marshal -General,  489:  coses  in 
which  the  writ  had  been  previously  issued,  490;  case 
of  John  Yunger  before  Judge  Cadwaladrr,  490;  cose  of 
Waring,  491 ;  case  of  Bnldinger,  491 ;  remarks  of  Judge 
Betts,  491 ;  other  cases,  491. 

Iale,  Johx  P.,  Senator  from  Now  Hampehire,  283;  re- 
marks on  arrests  in  Delaware,  286. 

Iall,  Judge,  in  Northern  District  of  New  York,  opinion 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Enrolment  Act,  869 ;  V)^ 
do.  on  the  finality  of  the  decisions  of  enrolment  boards, 
809- 

Ialleck,  Gen.,  report  relative  to  Chanccllorsville,  66;  do. 
W^Incbester,  92 ;  reply  to  Gen.  Bosecrans  relative  to  the 
force  of  the  enemy  In  his  front,  118;  despatch  to  Gen. 
Bosecrans,  121 ;  do.  to  Gen.  Bumside,  122 ;  do.  to  Gen. 
Bosecrans,  122 ;  do.  to  Gen.  Hurlbut,  122;  do.  to  Gen. 
Grant,  122 ;  do.  to  Gen.  Foeter,  122. 

Iabcourt,  OcTATiuB  V.— Birth,  491 ;  death,  491;  services, 
491. 


HjLSBis,  IsA,  Senator  from  New  York,  238;  on  the  transfer 
of  certain  suits  to  the  United  States  Courts,  249-25L 

HABEisosr,  BicuASD  A.,  Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  233 ;  on 
the  admission  of  members  from  Louisiana,  823b 

Hatuxbtok,  Edwabd  J.  L.— Birth,  492;  death,  492;  pur- 
suits, 492. 

ffeat. — Bevolntion  in  physics,  492;  imponderable  bodies, 
492;  old  views,  492;  what  is  now  established,  498 ;  the 
term  correlation,  493;  motion  will  produce  heat  and 
electricity,  498 ;  heat  taken  as  the  starting  point,  493 ; 
extent  of  investigation,  494;  equivalency  between 
chemical  and  electrical  forces,  494 ;  Imponderables  have 
passed  away,  494 ;  the  step  made  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  495; 
the  principles  involved,  495 ;  heat  rays  of  different  kinds, 
495 :  results  of  investigations,  496 ;  history  of  the  dy- 
namical theory  of  heat,  496;  views  and  researches  of 
Davy,  497. 

HB5DKBS0ir,  Jomr  B.,  Senator  ttom  Missouri,  283 ;  on  com- 
pensated emancipation  in  Missouri,  818.  . 

Hicks,  Hsiibt,  the  case  of;  486. 

HiLDBSTH,  Saxuxl  p.— Birth,  497 ;  death,  497 ;  pursuits, 
497. 

Holt,  J.,  opinion  on  the  enlistment  of  slaves,  614. 

noUton  Biver,— Its  rise,  498 ;  course,  498. 

HooKXB,  Gen.,  order  on  assuming  command  of  the  army, 
76 ;  his  order  on  crossing  the  Bappahannock,  81 ;  con- 
gratulatory order  to  his  army,  85 ;  resigns  command,  102. 

Hope,  Geobox  W.— -Birth,  498 ;  death,  493 ;  public  services, 

493. 
Hope,  Sir  Hkxbt.— Birth,  493;  death,  498;  services,*  493. 

Hopsoir,  Cbablxs,  the  case  o^  489. 

Howabd,  Jacob  M.,  Senator  from  Michigan,  283 ;  on  a  na- 
tional currency,  295 ;  on  compensated  emancipation  in 
Missouri,  815. 

HowLAKD,  Gxobob,  the  case  of,  491. 

Hubbard,  Josxph  S.— Birth,  493;  death,  498;  pursuits,  493. 

Hunt,  Edwabd  B.— Birth,  498 ;  death,  498 ;  career,  493. 

HinrrsB,  Gen.,  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  on 
negro  troops,  29;  letter  to  Mr.  Davis  on  colored  priaon- 
■  era,  760. 

fiuTCHiiTS,  JoHir,  Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  283;  relative 
to  African  soldiers,  270. 

Hygiene  in  ths  ..irmy.— Medical  department  of  the  army, 
499 ;  first  step  to  prevent  disease,  499 ;  recruits  what  re- 
quired to  be,  499 :  causes  tending  to  impair  health  in  the 
army,  500 ;  inherent  tendencies  of  men,  600 ;  external 
agencies.  500;  atmosphere,  600 ;  temperature,  600;  water, 
601 ;  soil  and  locality,  601 ;  climate,  501 ;  habitations, 
of  soldiers,  501 ;  ventilation,  602 ;  principles  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  construction  of  hospitals,  502,  503 ;  new 
features  in  the  construction  of  hospitals,  503;  West 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  603;  the  Mower  General  Hos- 
pital, 501;  the  McClellan  Hospital,  605 ;  Hammond  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  605;  Lincoln  General  Hospital,  605; 
western  hospitals,  606 ;  alimentation  of  the  soldier,  607 ; 
ground  plan  of  the  Hammond  General  Hospital,  607 ;  do. 
Lincoln  Hospital,  60S ;  clothing  of  the  soldier,  509 ;  re- 
sults attained,  609;  mortality  in  the  British  army,  010; 
do.  army  of  the  United  States,  610. 


lONATiirs,  Brother,  attempts  to  establish  a  monastic  onJer 
In  England,  12. 

iZKnoi«.— Proceedings  In  Chicago,  424 ;  Session  ot  the  Legis- 
lature, 610;  prorogued  by  the  Governor,  610;  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  611 ;  action  of  the  Assembly. 
611 ;  banks  in  the  State,  611 ;  public  schools,  611 ;  men 
fbrnished  to  the  army,  511 ;  tunnel  at  Chicago,  611. 

i7/ifmlna<ton.— Approximate  chemical  constitution  of  bito- 
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mens,  612;  do.  of  American  petroleum,  512;  snppoaed 
sources  of  petroleum  In  certain  oil-bearing  strata,  518 ; 
transportation  of  petroleum,  518;  comparison  of  illu- 
minants  in  reference  to  lighting  power,  &c.,  518 ;  burn- 
ers for  kerosene  lamps,  514;  apparatus  for  testing  the 
explosive  points  of  coal  oils,  514;  do.  for  fractional  dis- 
tillation of  cool  oils,  515 ;  acetylene,  516 ;  artificial  fuel 
and  gas  material,  516;  methods  of  gas  manufactare,  516; 
Grlffin^a  Homestead  Gas  Light,  517 ;  Parrish's  improve- 
ment in  illuminating  gases  from  oils,  517 ;  purification 
of  illuminating  gases,  517. 

Indemnity.— YiQwod  under  two  aspects,  513;  indemnity 
act,51S;  case  of  Jones  v«.  Seward,  51S;  opinion  of  Judge 
Gierke  on  motion  to  remove  the  case,  618;  appeal  to 
General  Term,  519;  opinion  of  Judge  Leonard,  519;  do. 
of  Judge  Sutherland,  520 ;  do.  of  Judge  Gierke,  520 ; 
case  of  ^farshal  Milward,  521 ;  opinion  of  Judge  Lowrie, 
521;  opinion  of  Judge  Strong  on  the  same  case,  522; 
motion  to  remit  the  record  In  the  Gircult  Gourt,  522 ; 
denied,  522 ;  opinion  of  Judge  Gricr,  522 ;  another  ffi*«f 
of  cases,  522 ;  claim  of  W.  S.  Grant  of  Arizona,  528 ; 
opinion  of  Judge  Wilmot  of  the  Gourt  of  Glaims,  528; 
claims  of  Cho  citizens  of  Geltjsbuxg,  524;  Ibrther 
claims,  740. 

IndiOy  JSriiu/u^ATeA  and  popuUtlon,  525;  reresue,  525;  • 
native  Ghristians,  525;  education,  525;  polygamy,  526 ; 
railroads,  526;  telegraphs,  526;  coal  fields,  527;  histoiy, 
527;  seml-independcnt  princes,  528;  revolt,  528;  finan- 
ces, 528 ;  exports,  523 ;  tea  cultivation,  528 ;  coffee,  529 ; 
irrigation,  529. 

Indiana^  invasion  of;  529 ;  troops  contributed,  529 ;  difficul- 
ty in  the  Legiskturc,  529 ;  debt  of  the  State,  630 ;  foiluro 
to  pay  the  interest,  530 ;  letter  to  Gen.  Iloscall,  630 ;  his 
reply,  531 ;  disturbances,  531. 

Indium^  a  new  metal,  581 ;  whore  found,  531. 

Ikglzs,  William.    Birth,  532;  death,  582;  porsoita,  582. 

Ionian  Isles  {see  Greece.) 

/ot^a.—Elcctlon  of  Stato  officers,  582;  Tote,  582;  letter  of 
Gen.  Grant,  582;  constitutionality  of  act  authorizing 
soldiers  to  vote,  532 ;  opinion  of  Judge  Isbell,  533 ;  ap- 
peal, 538 ;  decision,  583 ;  revenue,  533 ;  debt,  583 ;  Stato 
troops,  533. 

Iron  and  «S^«2^— Manu&ctnro  from  cinders  of  furnaces,  534; 
the  Bessemer  process,  634;  desulphurlzatlon  of  iron, 
535 ;  phosphorus  in  cast  iron,  585 ;  action  of  manganese, 
535 ;  tungsten  and  titanium  In  cast  iron  and  steel,  536 ; 
chemical  composition  of  cast  iron,  587 ;  effect  of  temper- 
ing on  steel,  587;  strength  of  wrought  iron  and  steel, 
538 ;  facts  respecting  the  relation  of  vibratory  action  and 
texture  to  the  strength  of  iron,  540 ;  applications  of  steel, 
640 ;  coloring  of  bronzing  and  preserving  iron  and  steel, 
541 ;  protection  of  Iron  ftom  rusting,  541. 

Isbell,  Judge,  opinion  relative  to  Iowa  soldiers*  voting,  638. 

/to/^.— Territory,  542;  king,  512;  civil  list,  543;  constitution, 
513 ;  provinces  and  population,  543 ;  ministry,  543 ;  cities, 
544 ;  education,  544 ;  budget,  544 ;  debt,  544 ;  army,  645; 
navy,  545;  commerce,  645;  brigandage,  646;  relations 
with  Rome,  54C ;  letter  of  Garibaldi,  547. 


Jackson.'^lXA  location,  647 ;  its  capture,  647. 

Ja^on,  Gen.  Thomas  J.,  how  wounded,  87;  letter  of  Gen. 
Lee  to  him,  S7 ;  death,  547 ;  military  services,  &47-65a 

Japan. — Govtfmmeot,  558 ;  revenue,  652 ;  ports,  552 ;  office 
of  tycoon,  558;  trade,  553;  relations  of  the  Government 
to  civilized  nations,  558;  Great  Britain,  654;  France, 
554;  United  States,  555;  British  naval  engagement,  555^ 

JcBB,  Sir  JosnuA.— Birth,  556;  death,  556 ;  services  for  the 
improvement  of  prisonersi  556. 


jEnrBBSOK,  Thomas.— nis  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  rehU\« 
to  damages  to  British  commerce  by  foreign  ptivstetn 
fitted  out  in  American  ports,  841. 

•r«ir«.— Numbers,  557 ;  Jewish  city  In  Chins,  657 ;  in  West- 
em  Persia,  557 ;  Palestine,  557 ;  amelioration  o^  ia  ![»- 
rocco,  558;  treatment  In  Germany,  5S9;  other  parts  of 
Europe,  559 ;  a  Congress  In  Italy,  569. 


Kamkuameua  IT.— Birth,  660;  death,  560;  relsn,5eo. 

.fonsas.— Officers,  660;  debt,  560;  education,  580;  Kaasu 
troops,  561;  sacking  of  Lawrence,  561;  order  ofG^a. 
Ewing,  561 ;  other  disturbances,  561. 

Kemp,  Nicholas,  the  case  o^  469. 

KsxiTEDT,  Anthont,  Seiuitor  ttom.  Mstylsnd,  S38;  od  com- 
pensated emancipation  In  Missouri,  816. 

Ebxkiok,  Fbakqb  P.—Blrth,  651 ;  death,  661 ;  career,  sea 

.£«/^uc£2^.— Invasion,  562 ;  militia,  562;  flDance8,M3;lasti< 
tutlons,  663 ;  Kentucky  platform  adopted  by  the  Ler> 
laturc,  563 ;  preamble  and  resolutions  of  the  minoritr, 
564,  565 ;  convection  of  minority  memben  and  olhrn, 
665;  broken  up  by  the  military,  665;  action  of  Oi« 
House  on  a  memorial,  566 ;  Union  conveotion,  S67; 
speech  of  Gov.  Bramlette,  567 ;  hiws  of  the  State  rela- 
tive to  elections,  667 ;  oath  of  loyalty,  567;  order  <tfGea 
Bumslde,  568 ;  do.  of  Gen.  Asboth,  56S ;  da  of  CoL  Fos- 
ter, 563 ;  effect  of  Gen.  Barnside*s  order,  6®;  memorial 
of  Jndge  Nicholas  to  President  Lincoln,  CflS;  eleelioo, 
660 ;  votes,  569 ;  address  of  the  Governor  relatlre  to  tb« 
public  sentiment  of  the  State,  669 ;  confiscation  case  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Coart,  670. 

Kkbiiallbt,  Chablss  p.— Birth,  570;  death,  670;  unl 
pursuits,  5T0. 

Eiltkrt,  Fbascis.— Birth,  C71 ;  death,  571 ;  career,  571 

KowRXK,  The  Maharanee.— Her  birth,  571;  destli,  571;  a 
reer,  571. 


Lake,  Uzstly  S  ,  Senator  fh>m  Indiana,  283 ;  on  tbd  UIl  to 
discharge  State  prisoners,  &c.,  244 

LAirsDOWNE,  Hkkbt  P.  F.  M.— Birth,  678;  deatii,  SiS;  pob- 
llc  life,  572. 

Lex,  Gen.,  report  of  the  battle  of  Chanoenorsville,63;  <!«• 
of  Sedgwick's  movements,  83 ;  congratalatorf  order  to 
his  army,  85 ;  his  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson,  67(  oid«r  to 
the  army  on  his  death,  87;  reports  capture  of  Martiu- 
bnrg,  92;  his  report  of  Hooker's  posilion,  9S;  orden  to 
his  troops  not  to  iDjure  private  property,  W ;  order  froo 
Chambersburg,  101 ;  address  to  his  army  after  the  \iX\k 
of  Gettysburg,  108 ;  contradicts  despatch  of  Geo.  Ve^. 
109. 

LsoNARD,  Judge,  opinion  In  the  case  of  Jones  c«.  Seward,Ml 

Lewis,  Geobge  G.^Blrth,  572;  death,  public  career,  57i 

Hberia.— lie  prosperity,  1. 

Xjacolh,  President,  order  relative  to  the  election  in  Arba- 
sas,  16 ;  proclamation  of  pardon  to  deserters  on  certiia 
conditions,  34;  bis  letter  to  Gen.  Grant  at  VicbbaJZ, 

^  65;  proclamation  rehitivo  to  conscripting?  aliens,  W; 
calls  for  one  hundred  thousand  mliitis,  W;  annoam*- 
ment  of  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  107;  prodamatioc  ic 
the  capture  of  Vlcksburg,  111 ;  order  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  colored  prisoners,  427 ;  proclamation  sMpcndia; 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  489 ;  answer  to  the  deleatf^ 
firom  Louisiana,  590;  answer  to  Thomas  Swann  rel«tJ" 
to  the  MaryUnd  election,  61S ;  letter  to  Gov.  BndJiiJ 
618;  despatch  to  Gov.  Bradford,  620;  letter  toCes. 
Schofield,  653;  interview  with  delegates  flrom  Miwaii 
653 ;  reply  to  the  address  of  the  unconditioml  Uuirt 
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men  of  Misaoart,  050;  telegram  to  Admiral  Dupont,  076; 
replies  to  6or.  Beymoar,  6&I,  055 ;  letter  rclatlvo  to 
the  Pino  street  church  In  St  Louis,  757 ;  order  relative 
to  colored  prisoners,  782 ;  order  establishing  a  proTlsional 
conrt  for  Louisiana,  770 ;  message  to  Congress  and  am- 
nesty proclamation,  777;  correspondepco  with  the  com- 
mittee at  Albany,  799;  correspondence  with  tho  Ohio 
committee  in  the  same  case,  SOS;  letter  to  the  Spring- 
field convention  of  unconditional  Union  men,  80S;  his 
proclamation  of  emancipation,  881 ;  letter  to  Fernando 
Wood,  Sll. 
Literature  and  Literary  Progrei8.—JStimbeT  of  works, 
578;  works  on  military  science,  67S;  sketches  of  the 
war,  574;  military  Journals,  576;  histories,  575;  reprints, 
576;  blogropbies,  576;  religions  works,  577;  polemical 
works,  579 ;  moral  and  intellectual  science,  5S0 ;  phllol- 
osy,  5S1 ;  agriculture,  5S1 ;  medical  works,  5Sl ;  works 
on  law,  582;  geography  and  travel,  682;  essays,  5S3; 
poems,  5S3 ;  novels,  5S3 ;  Juvenile  books,  534. 
LoxGWQRTii,  Niciiouui.— Birth,  5S5;  death,  585;  pursuitsi 

585. 
Zo2t/«Jana.— Organization  of  the  provisional  Jadiciaiy,  585; 
provost  court,  680;  district  courts,  580;  provisional 
court,  5S7 ;  supreme  court,  6SS ;  movements  for  a  re- 
organization of  the  State  government,  589 ;  plan  com- 
menced, 589 ;  registry,  5S9 ;  delegates  to  Washington, 
590;  answer  of  President  Lincoln,  590 ;  constitutions  of 
Lon{«!ana,  500 :  two  parties,  590  address  of  Central  £x- 
ccntive  Committee,  591 ;  correspondence  with  Free  State 
committee,  591 ;  petition  of  colored  people  to  be  regis- 
tered as  voters,  591 ;  proclamation  of  Gen.  Banks  to  the 
people,  592 ;  election,  598 ;  views  of  the  Free  State  Oen- 
cral  Committee,  593 ;  nominatious  for  governor,  598 ; 
no  State  Government  created  by  the  election,  698;  Con- 
federate flection,  594;  regulations  of  Gen.  Banks  rela- 
tive to  the  labor  of  Areedmen,  594, 595. 

LoTKJOT,  OwErr,  RepresentatiTO  from  Illinois,  288;  on  the 
relation  of  tho  seceded  States  to  the  Union,  264 

Lutheran  CawrcA.— Synods,  churches,  and  communicants, 
590;  theological  seminaries,  596;  proceedings  of  the 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  59T;  Scandinavian 
synods,  593 ;  churches  in  Germany,  698. 

LYKDHiriiaT,  John  8-  C— Birth,  698;  death,  598;  career,  69a 

LowBiK,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  opinion  on  the  En- 
rolment Act,  866;  do.  cose  of  Marshal  Milward  of  Fhila-  - 
delphia,  521. 
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JUadagascar.—lSiQydintloTi  in,  699;  notes,  699;  Hova  dy- 
nasty;, 599 ;  internal  affairs,  600 ;  dnath  of  the  queen,  600 ; 
her  successor,  601 ;  his  actions,  601 ;  constitution  adopt- 
<*d,  CUl ;  its  provisions,  602 ;  the  Frencli  companj, 
602. 

J/u(/n€&ium.—lmpToyed  method  of  obtaining  It,  603;  Its 
properties,  603. 

Maine. — Conventions  and  resolution^  603-604 ;  nominations 
and  election,  604 ;  votes,  C04 ;  soUlicra  sent  to  the  army, 
G04;  draft,  604;  opinion  of  tho  courts  on  the  right  of 
towns  to  raise  money  for  bounties,  605 ;  seaboard  defence, 
C05,  crops,  605. 

M'rtial  Law.—Caae  of  Joseph  Griflln,  60C;  opinion  of  tho 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  606;  facts  of  the  case,  600; 
conditions  under  which  martial  law  is  exercised,  607. 

Ifc<ri//a7uf.— Important  events,  609 ;  invasion  of  the  State,  - 
609 ;  martial  law  declared  by  Gen.  Schenck,  609;  move- 
ments of  the  Confederates,  609  ;  finances,  610 ;  schools, 
610;  imports  and  exports  at  Baltimore,  610;  arrests  of 
c'.tizcns  during  July,  CIO-611-612 ;   number  of  arrest^ 


612;  interference  with  a  funeral,  C12;  suppression  of 
tho  "  Republican  and  Argus,"  618 ;  suppression  of  tho 
Maryland  Club,  613 ;  do.  Germanla,  618 ;  do.  Alston  As- 
sociation, 618 ;  seizure  of  arms  in  the  houses  of  citizens, 
618;  Fourth  of  July,  614;  assaults  on  enrolling  officers, 
€14:  enlistment  of  colored  troops,  614;  official  opinion 
of  Judge- Advocate  Holt,  614;  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment appointing  recruiting  stations,  615;  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipation,  615 ;  proceedings  of  State  Central 
Committee,  616;  Union  League  Convention,  616 ;  State 
Central  Committee  Convention,  616;  reAise  to  unite, 
616;  resolutions  of  each,  616 ;  division  of  the  Union  men, 
616 ;  address  of  the  State  Central  Committee,  616 ;  da 
of  the  Unconditional  Union  State  Committee,  617 ;  res- 
olutions in  tho  Fifth  District  618;  letter  of  Thomas 
S  wann  to  the  President,  618 ;  reply  of  President  Lincoln, 
618;  letter  of  Governor  Bradford,  618 ;  reply  at  tho  Pres- 
ident, 618 ;  order  of  General  Schenck,  619;  proclamation 
of  Governor  Bradford,  619 ;  despatch  of  President  Lin- 
coln, 620 ;  statement  of  the  editor  of  the  "  American,*^  621 ; 
suppression  of  the  Governor's  proclamation  by  General 
Schenck,  621 ;  reply  of  General  Schenck  to  the  procla- 
mation ;  621 ;  reply  of  Governor  Bradford  to  President 
Lincoln,  621;  issue  at  the  election  was  emancipation, 
628 ,  votes,  628 ;  message  of  the  governor  relative  to  the 
election,  62a 

JToMacAtw^fte.— Legislature,  624;  finances,  624;  resolutions 
of  tho  Committee  on  Federal  Bclatlons,  624;  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  624;  nominations  and  resolutions, 
624;  resolutions,  ^5;  Bepubllcan  convention  and  reso- 
lutions, 625;  election,  626;  votes,  626;  men  furnished  to 
the  army,  626 ;  draft  In  the  State,  626;  board  of  educa- 
tion, 627;  State  institutions,  627;  banks,  627;  railroads, 
627. 

Masteiuiax,  BTiLLikiAN.— Birth,  628;  death,  C28;  pursuits, 
628. 

Mallobt,  Bobkst,  Bcprcsentativo  from  Ky.,  283 ;  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  seceded  States  to  the  Union,  261 ;  on*  the 
Conscript  BUI,  283. 

Mavritiua. — Its  population,  1. 

Hatkaed,  noEACB,  Beprescntatlvo  from  Tennessee,  283 ;  on 
the  relation  of  the  seceded  States  to  the  Union,  261> 
262;  relative  to  African  soldiers,  268;  on  the  admission 
of  members  from  Louisiana,  828. 

Mat,  Hxivbt,  Bepresentative  from  Maryland,  288;  on  the 
transfer  of  certain  suits  to  the  United  States*  courts, 
252. 

McClxllaiy,  Gen.  Geobgb  B.,  letter  on  the  Pennsylvania 
election,  740. 

MzADB,  Gen.,  assumes  command  of  the  Potomac  array,  102 ; 
address  before  battle,  102:  despatch  of  Wednesday's 
battle  before  Gettysburg,  106;  despatch  on  Thursday, 
107 ;  address  t6  his  army,  107 ;  despatches,  109 ;  contra- 
dicts despatch  of  Gen.  Lee,  109 ;  address  to  the  inhab- 
itants along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad.  111 ; 
report  to  Gen.  Ilallcck  on  movements  of  the  enemy, 
182. 

MxnAK,  James,  case  of,  491. 

Jftf^/uxfidto.— Numbers,  628;  contributions  and  publications, 
628;  question  of  lay  delegation,  620;  order  of  the  War 
Department  relative  to  Southern  churches,  629 ;  Ger- 
man Methodists,  680;  numbers,  680;  seminaries,  630; 
other  branches  of  Methodists,  680;  union  of  the  setjkr^l 
Methodist  bodies,  680;  French  Conference,  631;  Ger- 
man, do.,  081. 

jrea;/co^— Progress  of  events,  681 ;  Mexican  Church,  631 ;  first 
revolution,  631 ;  course  of  the  clergy,  631 ;  energy  of  the 
Church  party,  632;  Liberals  and  Church  party,  682;  in- 
tervention not  a  new  scheme  of  the  Church  party,  688; 
numbers  and  wealth  of  the  clergy,  683;  French  and 
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Mexican  forces,  638 ;  military  eTents,  694 ;  capture  of 
Paebla,  684,  685;  advance  on  Mexico,  685;  organization 
of  a  government,  635;  proceedings,  686  ;^  proceedings 
relative  to  Maximilian,  686,  687;  farther  military  opera- 
tions, 687,  638 ;  new  measures  of  the  Charch  party  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  689;  Gen.  Bazaine*s  letter  to  the 
archbishop,  640 ;  protest  of  the  bishops,  640 ;  sequestra- 
tion policy,  641 ;  correspondence  of  the  general  in  com- 
mand with  the  archbishop,  612 ;  position  of  the  United 
States,  642  \  Monroe  doctrine,  648 ;  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence, 644. 

JfieA»(7an.— Legislature,  MS;  its  resoluti<nis,  645;  demo- 
cratic convention  and  resolutions,  645 ;  do.  Bepablican, 
645;  election,  646;  troops  Aimished  to  the  army,  646; 
I>opnlar  dlstarbanols  in  Detroit,  646;  finances,  646;  ed- 
ucation, 646;  mineral  resources,  646. 

Military  Geographical  DepartmenU,—-'Ex\Ant  of  each  de- 
partment, 647 ;  headquarters  in  each,  C47. 

MiUiken's  Bend,  attack  on,  62. 

MiLWABD,  U.  S.  Marshal,  the  case  ot,  521. 

if«nne«tfa.— Area,  617;  population,  647;  votes,  647;  finan- 
ces, 647;  debt  and  val  nation,  647;  schools,  647;  trouble 
with  the  Indians,  6^ :  movements  of  Oen.  Sibley,  643^ 

MleHons  Foreign  and  American, — Associations,  649;  agen- 
cies, 649 ;  places  of  labor,  649 ;  income,  619. 

J//««JMfpj9i.— Desolation  In,  651;  cavalry  raid,  651;  other 
expeditions,  651. 

ITCMouri.— Effort  for  emancipation,  652 ;  success  of  the  un- 
conditional Union  men  in  St  Louis,  658 ;  call  for  the 
adjourned  State  convention,  653;  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter 
to  Gen.  Schoficid,  653 ;  interview  with  delegates  from 
Missouri,  658 ;  report  of  James  Taussig,  653 ;  state  of 
affairs  in  Missouri,  653;  meeting  <^the  State  conven- 
tion, 654;  ordinance  of  emancipation  reported,  654;  mes- 
sage of  the  governor  to  the  Legislature,  655 ;  meetiag  of 
the  opposition,  655;  resolutions,  655;  situation  of  the 
State  militia,  656;  under  command  of  the  Governor,  656; 
his  general  orders,  656;  Gen.  Schofield  takes  command,. 
656;  control  over  the  provost-marshals,  656;  address  of 
the  unconditional  Union  men  to  President  Lincoln,  656; 

,  reply,  656 ;  address  to  the  radicals,  657 ;  proclamation  of 
the  Governor,  657;  order  of  Gen.  Schofield,  657;  election, 
657;  mretlng  of  the  Legislature,  657;  troops  for  the 
army,  65S. 

Moons,  ClementC— Birth,  65S;  death,  658:  writings,  658. 

MoBULL,  Lot  M.,  Senator  from  Maine,  288;  remarks  on 
arrests,  289. 

MoBBiLL,  JusTiK  S.,  Representative  fh»m  Termont,  285; 
offers  a  resolution  relative  to  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 285. 

MouicTADi,  Bishop  Gxo.  J.— Birth,  658;  death,  658;  serrlces 
to  the  church,  658. 

MuusAST,  WiL— Birth,  659;  death,  6.'«;  works,  GOSL 

N 

KatUmal  Currency  Act,  The,  296. 

Kavy  Confederate.— Ofhcersy  659;  pay,  660;  ironclads,  660; 
cruisers,  660 ;  their  operations,  661 ;  operations  of  the 
Tacony,  661 ;  capture  of  the  Chesapeake,  662 ;  effect  of 
operations  on  commerce  of  United  States,  662 ;  contracts 
In  Enghind  for  more  vessels,  662. 

Naty  United  States — Number  and  capacity  of  vessels,  668; 
aggregate  armament  and  tonnage,  668;  distribation  of 
fleets,  668;  number  of  seamen,  668;  deficiency,  663; 
test  of  ironclads,  664 ;  opinion  of  Commodore  Worden, 
661;  do.  of  Com.  Ammen,  664 ;  da  of  Com.  Bodgers,  664; 
do.  of  Com.  Fairfax,  6G4  i  do.  of  Engineer  Stimors,  664 ; 
report  on  injnries  to  the  Passaic,  665 ;  report  of  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren,  665;    New  Ironsides,  665;  Monitors, 


665;  Dnpont  on  the  efBciency  of  the  Irouclada.  M6:  Ad- 
miral Porter  on  the  efficiency  of  the  ironclads,  666;  do. 
Admiral  Goldsborough,  666;  do.  Com.  Sodgera,  667. 

Xavy  U,  &  operatione  ^— North  Atlantic  squadron,  6$7 ; 
South  Atlantic  squadron,  669-670-e71-672-67S-674-67^ 
676-677-678;  Eastern  Gulf  squadron,  678;  Western 
Gulf  squadTon<679 ;  Misslasippi  fiotilla,680;  Potom>e 
flotilla,  680 ;  blockade  runners  captured,  6Sa 

Nxiaox,  WoLPBBD.—Birth,  680;  death,  6S0;  public  Ilfi^. 
680. 

NzsxrrE,  Jamb  W.,  Senator  from  Oregon,  238 ;  on  the  coc* 
scrlpUon  bill,  275. 

Jfew  IZampaftire.— Election,  candidates  and  rotes,  6S1 ;  or- 
der relative  to  Lieut  Edgerly,  6S1 ;  finances,  6SI : 
troops  sent  to  the  army,  6S1 ;  popuhu-  distorbaneet, 
681. 

2^ew  •/tfr««y.— Legislature,  6S2;  resolutions  on  pablic  af- 
feirs,  6S2 ;  troops  sent  to  the  army,  682 ;  railroad  sys- 
tem, 6S8 ;  application  to  Congress,  688;  rrport  of  a  com- 
mittee, 683. 

JTetD  Forib.— Movement  of  troops  to  Pennsylvania,  95; 
inaugural  address  of  Govornor  Seymoor,  663;  consider- 
ations relative  to  the  draft  in  the  State,  6S1 ;  letter  «>f 
the  Governor  to  President  Lincoln,  6S4;  reply,  664 ;  fur- 
ther letter,  685 ;  farther  reply,  6S5 ;  inequalities  of  the 
enrolment,  6S5 ;  commiadon  appointed,  685 ;  letter  of 
Gen.  Dix  relative  to  enforcing  the  draft,  686  ;  reply  of 
Gov.  Seymour,  666 ;  farther  letter  of  Gen.  Dix,  686 ;  far 
ther  replies,  636 ;  objections  ot  the  Governor  to  the  en- 
rolment, 686;  quota  of  the  State,  6S7;  procUnaatlon  of 
the  Governor,  CS7 ;  U.  S.  troops  sent  to  New  York  c!ty. 
687 ;  troops  famished  to  army,  6S7  *,  appropriatioDJ  of 
counties,  cities,  and  the  Leglslaturo,  ^S  ;  letter  of  the 
Gov<*rnor  on  colored  troops,  6S8  ;  Bepublican  Ooaren- 
tion,  resolutions,  and  nominations,  6S3;  do.  Democratic. 
OSS ;  Peace  Convention  in  New  York  City,  6S0 ;  Yoao; 
Men*8  Administration  Convention,  689 ;  cleetioo,  689 : 
votes,  689 ;  letter  of  the  Governor,  relative  to  the  anest 
of  Vallandlgham,  689 ;  finances,  689 ;  debt,  689 ;  national 
banks,  690. 

NiCBOLAS,  Judge  8.  S. — Memorial  to  President  Lincoln,  5^. 

NicnoLS,  Jonif  B.— Birth,  690;  death,  680;  puisolta,  699 ; 
writings,  60a 

NoBLL,  JonN  W.,  Bepresantatiye  f^om  Misaonii,  238;  on  the 
admission  of  members  fVnm  Louisiana,  824. 

NoBKAXBT,  Marquis  oil—Birth,  691 ;  death,  691 ;  pablic  life, 
691. 

JTorth  CSrxro/tffia.— Dissatisfaction,  691 ;  cauMa,  691 ;  pnMie 
meetings,  692 ;  troops,  692 ;  elections,  692 ;  attack  un 
Washington,  692 ;  other  operations,  692. 

O 

ObUuariea.—TJnlt&d  States,  693;  Canada,  724;  Enzopean, 
727. 

OAio.— Excitement,  780 ;  Democratic  Convention,  790;  reso- 
lutions and  nominations,  780 ;  Bepublican  C(»iTeniio&. 
731 :  resolutions  and  nominations,  731 ;  election,  731 ; 
vote  of  soldiers,  T81 ;  how  taken,  781 ;  soldiers  sent  to 
the  army,  731 ;  finances,  781  ;  statistics,  781. 

Olin,  Abbaiiav  B.,  Bepresentatlvo  from  N.  Y^238;  on 
indemnifying  the  President,  241 ;  on  the  relation  of  the 
seceded  States  to  the  Union,  262;  on  the  eooseript  bill, 
279. 

Opelousas.—lts  situation,  782 ;  capture,  T82. 

Ordnance, — Condition  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
782 ;  rifling,  733 ;  Parrotts,  788 ;  projecttlc,  738 ;  rai^e, 
788 ;  time  of  flight,  783 ;  features  of  the  prtijeetile,  7^; 
Bodman  gun,  734;  Dahlgrona,734;  mortars,  794;  Brooks 
784 ;  Blakcly,  784;  projectiles  adopted  by  GoremmefiL 
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784 ;  firing  nnfler  wiit«r,  785;  AmutroDg  gnn,  785 ;  Whit- 
worth  gun,  785-786 ;  Blakely  gun,  780  ;  French  rifled 
gans,  787 ;  gnn  eotton,  787. 

Oregon.— BonnduitBt  787 ;  citnutte,  787. 

Owx5,  BoBSET  Dali.— Letter  on  the  relations  of  the  infor- 
rectionary  States  to  the  Union,  883. 


PsiBODT,  CnAS.  A.—Appointed  Jadge  of  the  provisional 
court  for  Lonlsiono,  770. 

PsASE,  Caltin.— Birth,  787 ;  death,  787 ;  pnrsnits,  787. 

PnfBBKToy,  Oen.— Order  rvUtlye  to  prisoners  paroled  at 
VIckabarg,  17 ;  in  eommand  at  Yicksbnrg,  88 ;  address 
to  his  troops,  8& 

PB5DLXT02V,  O.  H.,  Beprssentatlre  IVom  Ohio,  888;  presents 
the  protest  of  members  sgainst  the  bill  to  indemnify  the 
President  and'others  for  arrests,  S48. 

Penntiflcania.—Soldlen  contributed  to  the  army,  788; 
troops  furnished  daring  the  InToslon,  788 ;  finances,  789 ; 
interest  on  debt,  789;  Democratic  Convention,  resola- 
tions  and  nominations,  787 ;  Sepnbllcan  do^  789 ;  letter 
of  Oen.  HoClellan,  740 ;  votes,  740 ;  dUtarbances,  740  ; 
claims  for  loss  by  the  enemy,  740. 

Pehobit,  Jambs  L.~Birth,  740;  death,  740 ;  attachment  to 
the  Union,  740. 

Pbbkiks,  Sajcitkl  Eb— Delivers  the  opinion  of  the  Bnpreme 
Ooart  of  Indiana  on  martial  law,  600. 

Plus  IX.,  Pope.— Letter  to  Archbishop  Haghes,  819 ;  da  to 
Jefferson  Davis,  620. 

i^o^afuf.— Divisions,  749 ;  Poland  in  1772, 743 ;  first  partition, 
742;  second  partition,  742;  third  partition,  748;  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  742 ;  Constitution  of  1815^  748;  organic 
statnte  of  1882, 748;  plan  of  the  Emperor  of  Bossla,  743 ; 
conscription  enforced,  744 ;  Insarrection,  744;  convention 
between  Bossla  and  Prussia,  745 ;  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Poland,  745;  Langlewicz,  745;  proclamation  of  the  Dic- 
tator, 746;  internal  dissensions,  746;  amnesty,  747;  se- 
cret govemmoot,  747;  its  power,  747;  French  note  to 
their  Minister  in  Prussia,  743;  ditto  in  St.  Petersburg, 
74S ;  do.  in  Ylenna,  743 ;  do.  in  Great  Britain,  7*49 ;  notes 
to  the  Bussian  Cabinet,  749 ;  that  of  France,  749  ;  do. 
of  England,  749 ;  do.  of  Austria,  750 ;  reply  of  Bnssia  to 
England,  750 ;  note  of  Earl  Bussell,  751 ;  reply  of  Bns- 
sia to  France,  751 ;  do.  to  Austria,  753 ;  notes  of  the  sec- 
ond rat^  powers  to  Bnssia,  752;  opinion  of  the  United 
States,  752;  dissatisfikctlon  with  the  replies  of  Bassia, 
752 ;  new  notes  embracing  six  points  addressed  to  Bus- 
elo,  708 ;  Bussla  declines  to  accept  the  six  points,  753 ; 
proposal  of  an  armistice  rejected,  752 ;  replies  to  France 
and  Austria  similar  to  the  one  addressed  to  England, 
755;  unsatisfactory,  755;  how  regarded  by  France,  755; 
noteof  Earl  Bussell,  755;  do.  of  France,  756;  reply  of 
Knssia,  756. 
PoBTBR,  D.  D.,  Admiral.— Ee|K)rt  of  the  attack  on  Grand 
Gulf,  60 ;  do.  of  the  capture  oC  51 ;  report  of  his  co- 
operation with  Gen.  Grant,  53 ;  do.  on  the  expedition  to 
Yazoo  City,  59 ;  do.  on  the  naval  part  of  the  assault  on 
Vlcksburg,  61 ;  despatch  on  the  surrender  of  Yicksburg, 
65 ;  captures  Alexandria,  70 ;  his  despatch,  71. 
Powell,  Lazabub  W.,  Senator  ft-om  Kentucky,  288; 
offers  a  resolution  relative  to  arrests,  234 ;  remarks  on 
arrests,  287-288 ;  on  the  transfer  of  certain  suits  to  the 
U.  8.  Courts,  250 ;  on  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus, 258 ;  on  the  discharge  of  state  prisoners,  257 ;  on 
compensated  emancipation  in  Missouri,  817-318. 
PrM&y/^rionsL— Synods,  ministers  and  churches,  757;  in- 
crease, 757;  resolution  of  the  Saline  Presbytery,  757 ; 
attitude  of  the  General  Assembly  on  slavery,  757 ;  letter 
of  President  Lincoln,  757,  new  school,  753;  nnnibeni. 


&e.,  753 ;  assembly,  758 ;  resolutions,  7od ;  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  758 ;  assembly  of  United  Presbyterians, 
759 ;  Beformed  Presbyterians,  750 ;  church  in  the  Con- 
federate States,  759 ;  churches  ih  Scotland,  760. 

PrUoMirBy  EoKhangfi  o/— First  indication  of  complications, 
760;  letter  of  Gen.  Hunter,  760 ;  resolutions  of  Confed- 
erate Congress,  760 ;  cartel  of  1S62,  761 ;  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  761;  prisoners  at  Gettysburg  and 
Yicksburg,  762 ;  execution  at  Johnson's  Island,  762 ;  re- 
taliation, 763 ;  order  of  the  President  relative  to  colored 
prisoners,  762;  negroes  captured  at  Fort  Wagner,  768; 
correspondence  of  Messrs.  Meredith  and  Ould,  768;  let- 
ter of  Gen.  Hitchcock,  764 ;  Gen.  Butler  In  command, 
704;  number  of  Confederate  prisoners,  764 ;  treatment 
of  prisoners,  764 ;  plot  at  Johnson's  Island,  765. 

iV2se.— Definition,  765;  questions  of  blockade  and  contraband 
of  war,  765;  points  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  765; 
application  of  the  principles  thus  settled,  760;  case  of 
the  Stephen  Hart,  760;  facts,  700;  principles  decided, 
760;  application  to  the  cose,  707;  case  of  the  Springbok, 
707;  facta,  767;  grounds  upon  which  vessel  and  cargo 
were  condemned,  76S;  case  of  the  Feterhoff,  708;  facts, 
708;  material  points  of  the  evidence,  700 ;  steamers  Dol- 
phin and  Pearl,  709 ;  case  of  the  steamer  Chesapeake  at 
Halifax,  7C9. 

Protest  of  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativcs  sgainst 
the  bill  to  indemnify  the  President  and  others  for  mak- 
ing arrests,  243. 

ProviH&nai  Court  for  Louisiana. —Ox^x  of  PresidcLt 
Lincoln,  770;  extent  of  the  order,  770;  powers  con- 
ferred by  it,  770;  proclamation  of  Governor  Sheplcy, 
771;  the  Court  goes  iuto  operation,  771;   what  laws 

*  were  recognized  by  the  Court,  771 ;  business  before  the 
Court,  772;  the  practice  In  the  Provost  Court,  772; 
case  of  Do  Bare  vs.  Do  Bare  for  divorce,  778 ;  da  of  Mil- 
landon,  778;  do.  of  the  N.  O.  and  Carrolton  railroad 
company,  778;  do.  of  Emerson,  774;  do.  of  Crowoll  & 
Haliet,  774 ;  do.  of  Avandano  Brothers,  774 ;  prize  cases, 
775 ;  confiscation  do.,  775. 

jPrvssto.— King,  770 ;  area  and  population,  7TC ;  army,  77C ; 
navy,  777 ;  commerce,  770. 

Public  i>oc«me7i<«.— Message  of  President  Lincoln  to  Con- 
gress, Dec.  7th,  1868, 777 ;  do.  amnesty  procUmation,  7S1 ; 
message  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  Confederate  Congress, 
Jan.,  1868,  782 ;  do.  at  the  second  session,  783 ;  corres- 
pondenee  of  President  Lincoln  with  the  committee  at 
Albany,  relative  to*  the  arrest  of  Yallandlgham,  799; 
correspondence  with  the  Ohio  committee  in  the  same 
case,  603 ;  letter  to  the  Unconditional  Union  Meeting  in 
Springfield,  808. 


BtfarvMd  (^uroAs^-Synods,  churches,  members,  809;  meet« 
Ing  of  the  General  Synod  atNewburg,  809;  proceedings, 
809;  missions,  809;  German  Beformed  Church,  809; 
convention  at  Pittsburg,  809. 

Bbtkolos,  Jonif  F.— Birth,  810;  death,  810;  military  ser- 
vices, 810. 

£h4>ds  /stofid.— The  draft,  810;  its  result,  810;  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution,  810;  election  of  State  officeiSi 
810;  finances,  8n. 

BicnABDsoir,  Wm.  a.,  Bepresentative  fkom  Illinois,  288; 
resolution  relative  to  persons  in  prison,  883 ;  on  the  con- 
script bill,  278,  275. 

i?iote.~Commencement  of  the  draft  in  New  York<811 ;  ex. 
citement,  811 ;  disturbances  on  the  first  and  second  days, 
811,  812;  meeting  of  Board  of  Aldermen,  818;  csllof 
Gen.  Wool,  814;  pro<>lamations  of  Gov.  Seymour,  814; 
effect,  614  i  letter  relatiro  to  tho  draft,  815;  murder  of 
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Col.  O^Brien,  815;  proclamfttlon  of  Mayor  Opdyke,  615; 
notice  of  Archbishop  Hughes^  615;  his  address,  816; 
arrival  of  troops,  616;  persons  killed,  816;  damage  to 
property,  816. 

Blot  in  Boston,  816 ;  do.  In  Portsmonth,  817 ;  disturb- 
ances in  Holmes  coanty,  Ohio,  817;  riot  in  Ballsbary, 
North  Carolina,  81S;  do.  in  Balelgh,  818 ;  do.  in  Blch- 
mond,  818. 

BoBt3(60K,  Edwabd.— Birth,  818;  death,  818;  pnrsnlts,  818. 

lioman  Catholio  CAurcA.— denization,  819;  numbers,  819; 
seminaries  at  Borne,  819;  letter  of  the  Pope  to  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  819;  letter  of  Jefferson  Davis,  820;  reply 
of  the  Pope,  820 ;  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Malinea, 
820 ;  delegates,  820 ;  congren  in  Germany,  821 ;  rights 
of  Protestants  in  Catholic  coantries,  821. 

BosEOBANs,  Qen.—Letter  to  Gen.  Halleck,  relative  to  the 

force  of  the  enemy  in  his  front,  118 ;  answer  to  the  reply 

of  Gen.  Ilalleck,  118;  report  as  to  movements  of  the 

enemy,  122 ;  address  to  the  army  after  the  battle  of 

.    Chattanooga,  128;  relieved  of  his  command,  129. 

Pubidium.^Uoyir  obtained,  811 ;  futures,  811. 

BnssELL,  Earl.— Letter  on  the  emancipation  proclamation, 

884. 
'i?UMto.— Bcigning  Ihmlly,  822;  progress  of  emancipation, 
822. 

8 

SAiaiAirr,  Aabox  A.,  Bepresontatlvo  firom  California,  288; 
on  the  conscript  bill,  281. 

&AULSBi7itT,  WiLLABD,  Senator  trom  Delaware,  233;  offers 
a  resolntion  on  arrests  in  Delaware,  285;  remarks  there- 
on, 285-236 ;  on  the  bill  to  discharge  State  prisoners,  246; 
relative  to  armed  soldiers  at  the  polls  in  Delaware,  253- 
259;  on  compensated  emancipation  in  Missouri,  818^ 

ScnsNCK,  Gen.— His  order  previous  to  the  election  in  Dela- 
ware, 886;  declares  martial  law  In  Baltimore,  6C9;  order 
to  suppress  the  Maryland  Club,  613;  proclamation  on 
the  third  of  Jnly,  614;  order  relative  to  the  Maryland 
election,  619 ;  suppresses  Gov.  Bradford's  proclamation, 
621. 

ScMteudg  ZloUttin^  description  of,  822;  origin  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  823 ;  rights  of  Denmark  and  of  Ger- 
many, 823. 

BcBOFiELD,  Gen.,  tnkes  command  in  Missouri,  656 ;  order  rela- 
tive to  election,  657. 

Sedgwick,  Cbas.  B.,  Beprcsentatiro  fW>m  New  York,  233; 
relative  to  AiVican  soldiers,  270. 

Seoar,  Joseph,  Bepresentativo  ttoza.  Virginia,  233{  on  the 
admission  of  West  Virginia,  310. 

Sbtxoub,  Ho  a  ATI  0.— Letter  to  President  Lincoln,  635 ;  do. 
685;  reply  to  Gen.  Dix,  686;  proclamation  at  the  time 
of  the  dra/t,  GS7;  letter  relative  to  colored  troops,  683; 
letter  relative  to  Vallandigham's  arrest,  689 ;  proclama- 
tions at  the  riot  in  New  Toric,  814 ;  letter  relative  to  the 
draft,  815b 

BasBXAH,  JoHK,  Senator  fh>m  Ohio,  287;  remarks  on  ar- 
rests, 287;  on  a  national  currency,  294;  on  gradual  eman- 
cipation In  Missouri,  318-814. 

Shebxait,  Gen.  W.  T.— Addresa  to  his  troops  after  the  re- 
pulse on  the  Yazoo,  38. 

Sidwium^  now  metal,  824;  how  discovered,  824. 

Sovih  (^rofino.— Legislatare,  624;  raid  of  Col.  Montgom- 
ery, 824^ 

i?;Miin.—Beigning  family,  825;  difficulties  with  St  Domin- 
go, 825. 

Spavldiko,  Elbridgk  G.,  Bepresentativo  fi*om  Now  York, 
233 ;  on  a  national  currency,  295. 

SpRAOtTE,  Judge,  remarks  on  the  error  of  drawing  political 
conclusions  from  the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Admiralty, 
640. 


Staktoit,  Enwnr  M.,  Secretary  of  War,  order  to  Got.  An- 
drew to  enlist  colored  troops,  26 ;  order  relieving  offioen 
of  the  Potomac  army  from  eommand,  76;  deepateb  to 
the  governors  of  Northern  States,  85 ;  order  to  Geo. 
Wool  to  forbid  tomsmission  of  military  iDtcUigetiee,&6; 
order  creating  departments  in  Pennsylvania,  88;  letter 
of  thanks  to  Gov.  Seymour,  94;  do.,  95;  order  relative 
to  recruiting  slaves  In  Bfaryland,  615;  order  relative  to 
Methodist  churches,  629 ;  order  relative  to  Lient  Ed- 
gerly,  681;  order  relatiTe  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  761; 
despatch  relative  to  a  plot  at  Johnaon^s  Island,  761 

SL  Domingo,    (See  Spain.) 

SUam.—Thb  controversy,  825 ;  position  ot  Mr.  Isherwood 
826 ;  do.  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  826. 

Btephems,  a.  Hm  sent  on  a  mission  to  Washington,  214;  not 
received,  214;  correspondence,  814-215;  speech  at  Char- 
lotte, 2ia 

Stbvbms,  TxADDsra,  Bepresentativo  from  Pennsylvania, 
288;  offers  a  resolution  relative  to  peace  propoiitioBs, 
284;  offers  a  bill  of  indemnity,  S41;  remarks,  842;  oa 
the  rehitlona  of  the  Confederate  States  to  the  Union,  260 
-261-263-264;  relative  to  Aflrican  soldiers^  868;  on  the 
conscript  bill,  288;  on  the  admission  of  West  Viifiaia, 
807-809. 

Stxomo,  Judge  of  tho  Supreme  Comtof  Pennsjlvania,  opis- 
ion  on  the  Enrolment  Act.  863. 

Sat*  Canak-^lii  sIeo,  826 ;  route  and  terminaftiona,  £^ ; 
progress  of  the  work,  827. 

BirxirEB,  Gen.  E.  V.— Birth,  827 ;  death,  827 ;  militaiy  ser- 
vices, 827. 

SuxinsB,  Chables,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  2SS ;  offera 
a  resolntion  rehitlve  to  the  sale  of  fk^edmen  for  slaves 
by  the  enemy,  284 ;  on  compensated  emandpatioa  ia 
Missouri,  818-820;  offers  resolutions  relative  to  foreifn 
interference,  826;  relative  to  letters  of  marqne^  82& 

BuTHEBLA!rx>,  Jttdgc,  opiulon  in  the  case  of  Jones  vs.  Sew- 
ard, 520. 

BwAinr,  Thoxab,  letter  to  President  Lincoln,  61S. 

i8kce<fsn,cropsin,  5;  exports  and  imports  of  grain,  5-6l 
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